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TO      OUU    READEES. 


Wb  have  little  to  say  in  this  our  sixty-second  preface,  except  to  record  our  acknowledgments  of 
the  valuable  co-operation  of  all  those  who  have  aided  us  in  maintaining  the  position  of  this  Journal 
as  a  medium  of  usefulness.  That  it  has  been  useful  to  many  we  have  the  best  means  of  knowing, 
for  we  can  say  in  all  truth  that  during  every  week  in  the  round  of  the  season  many  letters  reach 
us  containing  stronger  expressions  of  approval  than  we  can  publish.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  our  object  is  attained,  and  it  is  meet  that  those  who  express  their  satisfaction  should  know,  in 
return,  that  their  approval  is  valued. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  past  and  the  present  we  must  look  to  the  future.  Our  object  is 
to  be  still  more  useful,  and  our  design  is,  if  possible,  to  render  our  columns  still  more  acceptable ; 
and  as  it  is  easy— and  too  common — to  promise  more  than  can  be  fulfilled,  we  make  no  promises, 
preferring  to  be  judged  by  results.  Knowing  the  means  at  our  disposal,  relying  on  the  continued 
support  of  old  friends,  and  being  assured  of  the  aid  of  new,  we  shall  hope  and  endeavour  to  more 
efficiently  promote  the  cause  of  Horticulture  and  other  worthy  pursuits  that  contribute  so 
powerfully  to  render  homes  happy,  and  which  exert  such  a  salutary  influence  on  the  general 
community. 
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CUvc  Houw,  visit  to,  83 

Club  Pulms  la  Scotland,  44)0 

CoccuK  adonldum  and  C.  vitis,  S73 

C'ocoB  Weddellianu,  180 

Ca>lo)(ync  crtstata,  lU 

Cold  In  \n»t  December,  fH 

ColetiM^s  at  Terry  Ulll,  89J ;  culture  of, 
and  soil  for.  3&i 

Colour  of  Golacn  spangled  Hamburgh 
cock,  886 

CoInmblnc9,  culture  of.  lart 

Comb  foundation,  artfflclnl,  nod;  ex- 
periences with  wired,  308;  super- 
seded, 407;  further  exi)criment8 
with,  4» 

Comba,  spare,  827 ;  stralglitcnlng  in  a 
Huber  leaf  hive,  7S;  washing  old, 

S68 
Conandron  ramoudtoldos,  SSI 
Concentrate<l  labour,  2S8 
Conlfenc  In  Penrhyn  Park,  48h 
Conifers  at  Hafodnno?,  79;  planting 

In  wood.s  231 
Conservatory— arrangement  of,   153; 

management  of,  67;    selection  of 

cllmberii  for.  US 
Convolvulus  Cncorum,  »1 
Coreojisls  aristosa,  137 
Conifxh  Maidenhair  Fcn),341 
Cornwall, cflTects  of  the  winter  In,  470; 

wild  plants  flowering  In,  78 
Corydalls  Iutcft,2l3 
Cost  of  exhibiting  Roses,  4 
Cottage  bee-kccplng,  .53, 109,  20I>,  287, 

8ft-.,  44'i 
Cottage  garden  shows,  loi,  217 
Cowdung  p.  leaf  soil  for  plants  in  pots, 
Cowslip,  497  [400 

Cows,  care  and  management  of,  irS; 

foeding,  170 ;  foo<l  of  dairy,  827 
Crlnodcndron  Hw»kerl,  418 
Crinnm  podophyllum,  281 
Crocnsex,  choice  species  of,  215;  plant- 
ing, 88 
Crops  and  the    weather,    290,   444; 

damage  by  wood  Pigeons,  180;  in 

Ireland.  444 
Croton  warrenl,  418, 45i 
Cuckoo-splt  insect  infesting  plants, 

Cucumber  house,  glass  for,  l^*; 
Cucumbers  at  Nutgrove,  St,  Helen's, 

2.-f4 ;  culture  of,  18,  49,  88, 124, 104.  204, 
244,  24.>,  277,  2K2, 323, 861.  882.  379,  403, 
431;  defective,  22.1;  falling,  304; 
from  cuttings,  448;  gumming,  44;i; 
leaves  scorched,  284 ;  notes  on,  2.'.1  ; 
not  swelling,  805,  381,  401 :  rolling 
planta,  67 ;  temperature  lor,  165 ; 
unxatlsfactorv,  4sa 

Curd,  whey,  and  cheese,  367 

Current  topics,  831 

Cyananthus  lobatns,  316 

Cycos  revoluta,  27 

Cyclamens,  culture of,l2.l,  143 ;  hardv, 
10 ;  C.  perslcum,  culture  of,  421 ;  un- 
healthy, 344 

Cydonlft  Japonlco,  propagating,  428 

Cymbidlum  eburncum,  477 

Cynlps  qucrcusfolll,  278 

Cyperus  alternlfolhis.  culture  of.  105 

Cyprlpedlum  euryandrum,896;  c;.  In- 
signe, culture  of,  50,  ill;  C. spo<'ta- 
bllc,  1ft-. ;  for  forcing.  292 ;  C.  Spiccrla- 
num,  816;  C.  venu«tuni.  111 

Cy  tisuses,  culture  of  ,81 ;  C.  racemosus 
flowers  falling,  120 

I)Af'RTT)irM  (TPREKPINrSf,  219 

Daddy-longlegs,  443 

Daffodils  in  pots.  114 ;  Ijirge  Sulphur 
Hooped  Petticoat,  311,  1 315:  Mr. 
Shirley  Ulbbent's  lecture  on,  3i)l 

Dahlias,  culture  of,  119:  Show  and 
Fancy  for  exhibition,  211  ;  selection 
of  varieties,  311, 212 

Dairy  business  In  America,  189 ;  in- 
terest In  America,  149 

Daixics,  double,  3 

Daphnes,  notes  on,  410;  D.  Indica, 
grafting,  246 

DarlingtonIaca]lfomica,nil8lDg  from 
seed, 297 

Dawn  of  spring,  162 

Day  Lilies  (Ucmeroca}lis),854 

Dcndroblums,  culture  of,  a'.9:  D.  no- 
bile,  culture,  50, 275 ;  D.  pulchellnm, 
841 

Dcntslas  after  flowering,  422.  D.  cre- 
natarlorc-pleno,87;  D.  gracilis  cul- 
ture, 805 

Development  of  the  Australian  fresh 
meat  trade,  367 

DIanthuscs  In  Ireland,  1 76 

Dlarrhcca  In  the  poultry  yards  of 
parts  of  France,  41. 

Dfchorizandra  thvrslflora,  120 

DIcksonia  antarctica,  largo,  278 

pigging  amongst  fruit  trees,  3 

I>lpladenla  iirofuso,  417 

Dlshea  and  plates  at  horticultural 
shows,  296 

Dombeya  ])urgcssia>,  7 

Doronlcnms.  4.'i9 

Draba  aizoide.«,  200 ;  D.  gigas,  198 

Dracaenas  at  Anerley,  .116 

Draining,  deep  and  spring,  217,  21% 
284 

Drawlng-roomi  selection  of   planU 


Drumlanrig,  270 

Dublin,  flowers  In  the  open  air  at,  9R ; 

plants  and  shrubs  flowering  at, 375 
Ducklings,  rearing  of.  441 
Ducks,  Aylesbury.  328 ;  Cayugn,  406 ; 

f(XKl  for,  170 ;  keeping  for  proflt,  108 ; 

Pekln,188 
Duneevan,  Mr.  Mcintosh's  garden  at, 

814 
Dnnmore,  Earl  of,  as  a  slock  breeder, 

425 

Dunorlan  ganlens,  398 

Dynamite. cxtrurtion  of  tree  roots  by, 

at  BIentmorc,335;  warning  relative 

to,  351 


ECnRYERIAS,  "WIS"!  ERIKG,  2.V5 
Edinburgh  liotnulcal  Society,  report 

of  meeting,? 
Eggs,  best  foo<l  to  produce,  1 7 :  change 

of  colour  In,  38.1;  fertnif>atIon,  820, 

346,  360;  Imponatlon  uf,  91;  soft- 
shelled,  408 
Eichoniia  nzurea,  316 
Endive  for  succession,  482 
Enkianthns  himalalcus,  l.")? 
Electric  light  in  gardens,  289 
Electro-horticulture,  SSO 
Ellipse,  to  make  on  the  ground,  431 
Epplng  Forest,  Mr.  W.  Paul's  pai^er 

on,  96, 182 
Ericas,  cutting  down,  381 ;  notes  on, 

428.    R.  camea,  274 
Erigeron  glaucum,  222 
Erioi<temon  buxifolius,  272 :  E.  cuspl- 

datus,  273:    E.  Intermedins,    273; 

£.  linearifollus,  E.  myoporoides,  E. 

nerilfolnis.  £.  sallcifolius,  and  E. 

scaber,  272 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  5» 
Euchans,  culture  of,  158, 324, 471 
Euphorbia  Jacqniniicfloru,  culture  of, 

430,502 
Eurya  latlfolia  variegata,  177 
Evergreens,  pruning,  343;  removing 

large,  86 ;  transplanting,  24.5, 343 
Exhibiting,  notes  about,  433 
Exrorimental  Garden,  vegetables  at, 

Extension  system  applied  to  soft- 
wooded  plants,  156 


Failure  of  garden  crop.^,87 

Fancier's  poultry  show,  167 

Farm.    See  Jlome  Far-m. 

Farming,  probable  future  of,  148; 
successful  by  students  In  America, 
17 

Fanning— Agricnltnral    depiesslon, 
107.  Agricultural  education  and  the 
I*rlncc  of  Wales,  los.    Agricuitursi 
experience,  8or» ;  pest,  407 ;  pro.«pocts 
In  Ireland,  86C  Atrrlculture.  Ciina- 
dlan.  127,  147 ;  chemistry  ns  applied 
to.  884.   America,  diiiry  buxiucss  in, 
189:  dalr>'  Intcre>»t  in,  149 ;  extent 
of  food  products,  108;  funning  and 
railroad  Interests  In,  rAH.  In  South- 
em   India.   885.     American    meat 
supply,   807.    American    Potatoes, 
new— Chicago  Beautv  and  Prairie 
Farmer,  168.  Ammon  la- flxed  guano,  , 
44t.    Application  of  fertill.'^ors,  847. 
Buckwheat,    cultivation    of,    4a).  i 
Butter    ill-flavoured,  848:  salting,  , 
M8.    Calves, rearing, 248, 266.    Che<l-  I 
dar  cheese,  847.    Comparative  value  ; 
of  feeding  stuffs,  4i8.  442.    Concen-  ' 
traled  labour,  228.    Cows,  cnro  and 
management  of,  108;  feeding,  170. 
Crops  and  the  weather,  444 ;  in  Ire- 
land,  444,  485.     Curd,  whey,  and 
cheese,  867.      Daddy-longlegs,  418. 
Deep  and  spring  draining,  247,  26.'., 
284.  Development  of  tlie  Australian 
fre!<h   meat  trade,  867.     Farming, 

Erobiible  future  of,  149;  succesKful 
y  students  in  America,  17.  Flax 
culture  of,  882.  Feeding  cattle 
and  loinbs  for  market,  847.   Food 

Srodncts,  extent  of  American,  109. 
lonts,  usefulness  of  varieties,  84. 
Grain  crop  of  California,  867. 
Horses,  riuantlty  of  food  for,  18. 
Kale,  cultivation  of  Thousand- 
headed,  488;  prod  net!  veuess  of  for 
stock,  108,  142.  Kohl  Rabi,  culture 
of,  SfiO.  Land,  laying  down  to  per- 
manent pasture,  la'.,  196,  145;  im- 
Erovemeut  of,  108;  paring  and 
umlng,  82, 50,  Of.  Lime,  value  and 
action  of  as  a  manure,  884.  Manure 
for  Potatoes,  S28, 249.  Meadow  un- 
satisfactory, 446.  Moat  from  Aus- 
tral la,  S07 ;  sale  of  home-grown,  806. 
Milk,  why  it  sours,  207.  Pedigree 
In  cereals,  im.  Permanent  pastures, 
their  formation  and  management, 
882.  Potatoes  in  Ireland,  847.  Pricklv 
Comfrcy,  cultivation  of,  402 ;  planf' 
Ing,  828.  Rape,  cultivation  of,  8o.i. 
Repair  of  main  roads,  280.  Retro- 
spect of  the  home  farm  In  1879,14. 
I(o3*ai  Agricultural  Societv's  annual 
meeting,  report  of,  42.'..  Salntfoin, 
sowing,  82.^.  Sheep,  coathe  or  rot 
in  incurable,  92,  800;  disease,  407: 
great  mortality  among,  isa ;  nrollftc 
iOO.   8igu9  ol  tlic  tuncS|  867.   Soot 


Farming— Con/ jn  ««/. 
application  of  to  Wheat,  285;  and 
for  pasture,  liW.  Sowing  spring 
corn  and  vetches.  8or5;  and  sprinur 
fo<lder  crops, 847.' Steam  culture,  100, 
180,  206.  Stock  exhibited  and  sold 
at  Smithfleld  market  since  18t4,8.i. 
Swedes,  dibbing  seotl,  820;  for 
transplanting,  »i.  Thin  sowing 
and  the  Wheat  crop,  R47.    TIpula 

ff^lb,  description  of,  407.     Turnip 
y,  424.    Woodlands,  management 
Oi  824  84*'^  864 

Fasiilon  in  gardening,  408;  decline 
of,405 

Fattening  of  poultry,  443 

Feeding  stuffs,  comparative  value  of 
428,442 

Ferneries,  plants  for,  282 

Fenis,  basket,  139;  culture  of,  80, 
144.  822;  dwarf  for  exhibition,  131; 
fertilisation  of,  154, 242;  Filmy,  322 ; 
how  arc  they  reprotluccd?  83,  117, 
154,  216,  242:  hardiness  of  green- 
house, 2.V(;  hybridisation  of,  32; 
raising  from  spores,  482 ;  selection 
of  hardy,  186:  soil  for, 205;  tempera- 
ture for,  14;  tree.  In  the  ojKsn  air  In 
the  south-west  of  Scotland,  409 ; 
withered,  225 

Fertilisers,  application  of,  347 

FIcns  exssulpta,  4M 

Field  culture  of  Broccoli,  88 

Figs,  crop,  492;  culture  of,  30,  66,  108, 
144,  223, 963, 803,  342.  4.'1,  440 

Filberts,  abnormal  biuls  on,  303 

Fir  tree  oil  against  caterpillars,  281 ; 
and  Insects,  78 

Fish's,  Mr.,  sulphur  essence,  80 

Flax,  cultivation  of,  382 

Flora  of  Texas,  178 

Florists'  flowers  in  Ireland,  134,  170; 
seasonable  notes  on,  3iU 

Flower  borders,  mixetl  In  1879, 188, 172, 
2iii,  273,  sra 

Flower  pots,  clip  label  for,  loo 

Flower  seeds,  select  list  of,  CO,  87, 282; 
sowing.  244, 24.'5 

Flower  shows,  notes  on  m.inagemcnt 
of,  100 

Flowers  for  bees,  lO");  for  damp  bor- 
ders, 87, 471 :  lor  spring,  810 ;  hard  v  AS; 
In  midwinter,  22:  In  the  ojKjn  air  at 
Dublin, 98 ;  packing.ln  Spinach, 378 ; 
preserving  colour  of,  404 ;  preserving 
cut,  435,441;  selection  of  herbaceous 
plants  for  affording  cut,  KX'.;  some 
>  ellow,  448 ;  swcet-scentad,  387 ;  trio 
of  early  spring,  274 ;  wild  In  early 
spring,  255 

Flower  sermon,  302 

Footl  products,  extent  of  American, 
K58 

Forcing  department,  management  of, 

12, 30,  06, 103, 12.S  14.1. 184, 223, 263,303; 

men  retjulred  for,  165 
Forget-me-nots,  502 
Fortune,  Robert,  biographical  notes 

of,  8?17, 873 ;  portrait  of,  338 
*oul  brood  amongst  bees,  discussion 

nt  the  German  beo-kcepers*  meeting 

at  Prague,  140,  169,  229;  supposed. 

Fowls,  breeding, 826, 346, 3-16;  food  for, 
1.0;  for  laying,  no ;  laying  soft  eggs, 
86, 1/0,  management  of,  288 

Frame,  a  go«l,  493;  usefulness  of 
cold.  275 

French  vintage  for  1879.  official  esti- 
mate of,  188 

Frost— and  deciduous  t  rces,  9, 4."»:  effect 
on  hardy  fruit  trees,  11 ;  at  Blgglcs- 
wade,9g ;  In  Cheshire,  79 ;  at  Gravos- 
cnd,  834 ;  in  London,  78 ;  of  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  over  the  British  Isles,  Mr. 
Marriott's  paper,  182 

Fruit- culture  In  Canada,  lOO;  ex- 
perience in  growing,  487 :  f(«r 
Scotland,  237;  growing  in  shrub- 
berries,  02  ;  judging  collections  of, 
89 ;  prospects  In  Scotland.  274, 375 ; 
prospects  near  Liverpool,  840;  scar- 
city of  blossom,  t-w 

Fruit  gardens  In  Kent,  138 

J?nill  trees— destroying  lichens  on, 
125:  digging  among^t,  8;  effect  of 
frost  on  hardy,  11 ;  growing  In 
greenhouse,  87;  laljels  for,  114; 
packing  for  the  antipodes, 94 ;  plant- 
ing, 102;  protecting  standard  from 
cattle.  79;  pyramid  and 'standard, 
0.'.;  stocks  for,  68;  summer  pinch- 
ing, 433, 439 ;  what  is  the  best  funu 
for  ?  454 

Fuchsias— compost  forF.fulgens.  14'.; 
culture  of,  119,  282 ;  for  exhibition, 
liHi ;  for  market,  392;  as  roof  plants, 

138 
Fumitory,  213 
Fungus,  destroying,  225 ;  on  Vines, 

5(0 

Future  of  Epping  Forest,  96, 182 

QkUJR,2T0 

Galvanised  wire  for  gardens,  £1,5»,  81, 

ft-.,  119, 159, 176,  Ift-J,  214 
Gardeners' Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 

tioi\,  report  uf  Committee,  i:>» 
Gardenia  florida  unheal  tliv,  145  ;  Q. 

Stanleyana  at  Bcgcnt's  Park,  37^      | 


Gardening— fashion  In,  468;  Inladia, 
4«,  472  ;  town  at  Bradford,  York- 
shire. 435 

Gardens— cropping,2a'»;  culture  of  the 
Strawberry,  13, 322 ;  failure  of  crops, 
87  ;  Balvaulscd  wire  lor,  24,  58,  81, 
95,  119,  1.VJ,  176,  195,  214  ;  making 
rockeries  in.  1.^2,  2:»;  making  the 
most  of  a,  388 ;  air.  G.  F.  Wilson's  at 
lleatherbank,  Wey bridge,  432;  Mr. 
Mcintosh's  at  Duneevan, 814;  notca 
from  my  In  1879, 75. 2.'.2 ;  the  spring, 
74;  the  wall,  213:  the  wild,  194;  two 
Tnnbrldge  Wells,  398;  vcgeuble 
seeds  for  small,  2L 

Gas  lime,  to  apply,  165 

GauUheria  Shallon,  449, 482 

Gentlana  septemflda  conllfolia,  475. 
G.  knrroo,  183 

Geonoma  Carderil,  180 

Getim  cocclneum  n.-pL  from  seed,  274 

(Jilberfs  Cabbage  Broccoli,  297 

Gladioli  culture,  13,  im,  119,  225,  361  ; 
notes  on,  252.  Mr.  Kelway'^  varie- 
ties, 2Xi.   G.  brachvandruB,  42 

Glass  bird  scares,  892 

Gloxinias  at  Anerley,  434 ;  and  at 
Chelsea,  431.    G.  Coronet,  418 

Goat  (British)  Society,  report  of 
second  general  meeting,  444 

Goats,  usefulness  of  varfetles,  34 

Golden  Feather,  origin  of,  882, 874 

Goldfinch  and  canary  mule  breeding, 
308,880 

Gomcza  recurva,  61 

Go<)j<cberrlos— bushes  unfruitful, 382; 
destroying  caterpillar  on,  817,  4SS, 
454 ;  selection  of  varieties  for  Scot* 
land,  237.    G.  Glenton  Green,  264 

Grain  crop  of  California,  807 

Grapes  for  market  purposes,  283; 
helping  to  colour  and  ripen,  427; 
how  to  grow  good,  Mr.  2(unn's  lec- 
ture on,  182 ;  and  notes  on,  156 ;  late, 
74,441;  not  setting,  824;  at  Nut- 
grove.  St.  UelenV,  254;  packing, «; 
nisted,  305, 324 ;  nist.  Its  cause,  804 ; 
scalded.  482  ;  shanking,  198 ;  with- 
out Are  neat,  25.    Alnwick  Seedling, 


(imss,  substitute  for,  125 

Greenhouse,  boiler  for  heating,  86,128, 
240;  fumigating,  105;  growingfmit 
trees  in,  87;  heating,  87;  manage- 
ment of,  30, 86,  12.'.,  224.  245,  283,  8S8, 
344, 41)4, 489,  481 ;  selection  of  pianta 
for,.'!0;  shading, 246 

Ground  game  f.  trees  and  shrubs,  13S 

(Jnibs,  destroying  In  soil,  344, 368 

Guano,  ammonia-flxed.  444 

G  ninea  Fowls,  486 ;  food  for  chicks,  4ft 

Gum  Trees  in  Scotland,  409 


IlABROTHAMXr.S  REXOTaTIXG,  964 

Hamburgh  cock,  colour  of  Golden- 
spangled,  386;  preventing  fowls 
flying,  250 

Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  4iG9 

Hani  wooded  plants,  notes  on,  428 

Hardy  plants  at  Kew,  384;  choice 
selection  of,  198, 260 

Harrison's  Musk,  182, 184 

Heatherbank,  432 

Heaths  cutting  down,  381 

Heatingapparatu.sll4;  arrangement 
of  pipe  for,  162, 173, 108 ;  greenhouse 
and  room,  87 ;  opinions  on,  68 ;  with 
glazed  sanitary  pipes,  124,  138,  IKl; 
with  pipes  below  boiler,  68,  98  ; 
vinery,  14 

Heliotropes,  culture  of,  282.  H.  Flo- 
rence filghtlngale,  282 

Heraerocalliscs  for  borders,  354 

Hens  cgg-bouud, 2:10 ;  nmuagement  of 
laying,  228 ;  sitting,  107 

Hepatlcas,  260 

Herbaceous  plants  for  cut  flowers,  103 

Herb  culture,  notes  on,  242 

HIbbenl's,  Mr.  Shirley,  lecture  on  tl&o 
Daffodil,  301 

Hibiscuses,  62 

Hives.    See  Beet, 

Hollyhocks  in  Ireland,  176 

Horticultural  Company,  formation. 
of,  256  ;  laport  of  Show  in  Regent 
Street,  357 

Home  farm,  retrospect  of  in  1879, 14  ; 
work  on, }»,  51,  69,  88,  1(«,  127,  l-i«, 
107, 187,  207,  927,  248,  26.'.,  28.S,  906,  Xii, 
846, 36.%  383,  4(1',,  424, 442,  403,  484,  £04 

Honeycombs  and  brood.  130 

Horses,  quantity  of  fooa  for,  18 

Horticultural  (Royal)  Society, annnal 
general  meeting,  114;    committee 
mceting^  41, 113, 196, 234, 294,883,873 
413,  4.'>2,  494 ;   conversazione,    4^  1 
ganlens  at  Chlswick,  217  * 

Hortlcullnral  8hows4)latiui  an4  tUa^c^ 
at,  296 

Horticulture,  progro^s  <4  ii^  America 

Hotb^ls,  to  make,  203 

Hot-water  pipes,  Icmp^jratur?  of,  804 

I|ondai)8'  comb  an<l  idumagc,  HA 

Houstonia  caTUlca,  I8tt 

Hoya  Pujitoni,  43 

Huntleya  meleagrhs  313 

HutlonHaU^aa; 
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Hyacinths  after  flowerlnf;,  ta* ;  c itN 
ture  off  119 ;  day  anioDff>t,  2  a  ; 
dwarf,  S64:  Dot  rootInK,  S»4;  nartl* 
ooloured,  Hi.  At  MImi  Chrfjilv's, 
Coombe  Bank,  13U :  at  Mei>sri«.  Cut- 
1}\uh  &  Son'd,  UtffhKute,  £]9;  ut 
Duneevan,  314 ;  at  Mes»ri*.  Oiiborn 
A  Son's,  Fulluuu,  S39 ;  at  Captain 
Patton'8,  Kew  Maiden,  sao;  at 
MeasTB.  Veltcli  St  Sons',  Chel.«oa,  2:18 

HygTometry,  study  of  advocated,  7*J 

Hypericum  vgyptlacttm,  til 

Hyssop,  416 

Ilex  glabra,  hardtxbsb  of.  S36 
Imantophyllam  mlniatnin,18S,  27^ 
Impatlens  Jerdonla*,  SOS 
Incubation,  artificial,  24a,  S80 
Incubators  at  Klgrln,  report  on,  18 
India,  Kardenlng  m,  428,  472  ;  trans- 

portlnff  bees  to,  445, 48S 
Insecticides,  apptvlng,  soS 
InsoctD,  chapters  on  for  gnrdeners, 

»4,aU9,S77,»3S,473 ;  destroy  ing, 4tf, ;>U ; 

on  I'eacb  trees,  9(M;  Fir-tree  oil  for, 

T8;  injurious  to  field    and  Kardeu 

crop*  and  to  timber  trees  and  fruit, 

aoo 
Inyemess-shire,  vegetation  In,  411 
Ipoina*a  HorBfalils?,  44 
Ireland,agrlcultnral  prospects  in,  saC; 

crops  lu,444,.48S ;  dairy  farming  in, 

483 ;  outdoor  l*eacta  culture  in,  4>7 
IritieiS  141, 15V,  181,  liW,  219, 2»7,  S18,  377, 

475,  488;  selection  Of  varictie!«,22U.  1. 

genuauica at  Tooting, 474;  l.iberica, 

810 ;  L  tectonim,  378 ;  I.  tenaz,  476 
Irish  Yew,  23,  61 ;  origin  of,  42,  im ; 

portrait  of,  lui ;  propagation  of,  134 
Iv  iex,  variegated ,  185 
Ivr  culture,  242 ;  dwarf  bu:>hes,  503  ; 

111  Amstordam,  217 ;  screen.",  198 ; 

with  Clematises,  246 
boras,  culture  of,  258.  I.  Pilgrlml,4 18 

JACOB.EA  LILIES  not  flowering,  304 
Ja|>an,  breeding  birds  in,  148 
JapaneM  Manuicins,  24'J 
JaKminnin    nudiflorum,  culture   of 

163.    J.  sanibac,  422 
Judging  collections  of  fruit,  S9 
Justicla  calytricha,  118 

KlTC'HKS  QARDEX  CROPriXG,  223; 
notes,  158 

Kale,  culture  of,  281 ;  of  Thousand- 
headed,  483 ;  product ivencMs  of 
Thousand-headed  for  stock,  108, 142 

Kent,  earl  V  May  in,  879 

Kcw,  liardy  plants  at,  824;  notes  from, 
215,210 

Kleinla  repens,  propsgating,  C8 

Kohl  Bablj  cultivation  of,  228 

LABET.8,  CLIP  FOR  FLOWER  P0T8, 
luo ;  tree  and  plant,  50, 114 

Lacasna  spectabllis,  275 

lAUd,  laying  down  to  permanent  pas- 
ture, ia%  120, 145 ;  iinproveuieut  of, 
168 :  paring  and  burning,  32, 5u,  69 

Langford  I'aric,  22 

Langohan  Club  and  prlTses,  188 

lAngshans,  168 

lAUtanas,  propagating,  68 

Laaiandra  macrantha  floribunda  cul- 
ture, 304 

Lastrea  MaxlmowiczU  and  L.  Rlch- 
ardsi  multillda,  418 

Latania  anrea,  181 

lAwns,  decline  of  fashion  In  beds  on, 
495;  fomilug  and  renovating,  163, 
VH ;  mowing,  36^ ;  rough  grass  in, 
422 

Leaf  soil  v.  co^.t  dung  for  plants  in 
pots,  400 

Lecytuis  ollaria,  61 

Leeks,  culture  of,  420;  late,  413 

Lettucr,  culture  of,  241 

Leucophylon  Brownii,  propagating, 
68 

Liatris,  S6I 

Libonia  floribunda, culture  of  140, 363 ; 
pro|)agatlng,  31 

Lflac  tree  growing  in  wa'il,  391 

Lilies,  notes  on,  875, 398 

Ulies  of  the  Yailey,  forcing  In  boxes, 
78 

Lillnmanratum,L.  Browni,  L.  bulbl- 
fcrum,  L.  canadcnee,  L.  candid um, 
L.  camlolicnm,  and  L.  chalcedoui- 
cum,  876;  L.  cordifollum  and  L. 
croceum,  377 ;  L.  davaricum,  L. 
Humboltll,  L.  Japonlcnm  Kmmerii, 
L.Leichtlinii  mains,  L.  Ion  gitlomm, 
L.Hartagon,  and  L.  nellgncrrense, 
398 ;  L.  polyphy  Hum  at  Chelsea,  434 ; 
L.  pomponium  and  L.  pyrenalcum, 
388 ;  L.  speciosnm,  L.  superbnm,  L. 
SKOvltxianum,  L.  tcnulfolium,  L. 
testaceum,  L.  Thunbergianum,  and 
L.  tigrrinum.  499 

Lime,  value  and  action  of  as  manure, 
3M 

Limuanthes  Douglas!  for  bccf,  249 

Llnarla  Cymbalaria,  214 

Liqnid  maniire,  104, 864 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association's 
monthly  meeting,  report  of,  7 

jiilTerwort,  uses  of,  344 


Livintona  auKtrulis,  IHI 
Lobt'lliUH  in  187V,  172 
l<onleera  tomcnielia,  316 
Loplio^l>ermum  sctnuli'us,  culture  of, 

88 
Luzuriaga  radlcanK,  42 
Lychulsex  for  bonlcrn,  V-.M 
Lycopodium  ulicifulium,418 
Ly  thrum  Urwffcrl,  475 


MAKIXO  THE  MOST  OF  A  GARDEN, 

888 
Manakins,  Japanese,  249 
Manchester,  notes*  around,  430 
Mandevilla  suaveolcnii,  culture   of, 

183 
Manure,  application  of,  153 ;  blood, 

314:  for  Potatoes,  228,  249;  London 

stable,  363 
Manures,  liquid.    See  Liquid  Manure. 
3Iaranta  Gonleti,  418 
Morchantia  polymorpha,  uses  of,  344 
Margam  Cottage  Garden  Society,  237 
Market    garden    ground  r.  London 

dwellings,  2.16 
MaMlevallia  bella,  418 
Mating  poultry  for  breeding,  88 
Mcintosh's,  Mr.,  garden  at  Duneevan, 

314 
Meadow  unwitlsfaotory,  441 
Meal  on  Auricula  IcavVh,  814 
Mealy  bug, what  is?  273;  destroying, 

32,  50,  214, 321 
Meat,  American  supply,  807 ;   from 

Australia,  fUtJ ;  report  of  meeting  on 

price  of,  209 ;  t>ale  of  liomc-grown, 

9m 
Mcgasea  trpe  of  Saxifrnees,  215 
Mel  on  ••—culture,  W,  49, 85, 12.>,  164, 2.H, 

24-^,  282, 323, 362, 379,  4o:i,  431,  4'(U,  481  ; 

damping,  482 ;  notes  on,  252 ;  i^elec 

tioo  of  varieties,  370;  soil  for,  824; 

training  and  Ktopping,  364 
Men  required  for  forcing  establish- 
ment, 165 
Sletai  runners  for  frame  hives,  208, 

287, 307. 348. 
Meteorological    Soclctv,    report    of 

Annual     General     Meeting,     79  ; 

monthly  meeting  for  March,  236 ; 

for  April,  834 ;  for  May,  415 ;  for 

June,  506 
Mice  trapping,  324 
Mlcrolepla  hirta  cristata,  256 
Microstylis  calophytia,  418 
3Ildwinter,  flowers  in,  22 
Mignonette,  culture  of,  184,  430;   at 

Wilton  HouM,  336;  transplanting, 

455 
Milk,  why  it  sours,  267 ;  value  of,  .327 
Mimuluses  for  borders,  854 ;  in  puts, 

462 
Mistletoe,  propagating,  S8I 
Mixed  flower  borders  in  1879,133,172, 

261,  273, 854' 
Modern  bee  management,  17 
Mole  cricket  destroying,  422, 428 
3f oles,  usefulness  of.  826 
Monarda  didyma,  354 
Monkev-Pot-Tiee  of  Hratil  (Lccythis 

ollaria),  61 
3[orroodes  Ocana?,  475 
Multipiication  of  stocks.  287 
Mushroom  house,  uscm  of,  155 
Mnsliroom,  abnormal,  264 ;  beds  in 

the  open  air,303;  culture  of,  29,85, 

04,  143,  222;  growing,  37;  making 

beds.  222 
Musk,  Harrison's  Giant,  182, 184 
Myosotlses.  ^•2 
Myrobelia,  or  Cherry  Plum,  f  2 


XAXCT,  PRIMULA  AMOiSA  VARIE- 
ties  at.  805 

Narcissus  Bulbocodinm,3Il,  315;  N. 
araellsll,lS3;  X.Uorsfleldi  forpnts, 
317;  N.  pallidulus,  IKl ;  N.  papy- 
raccus,  7, 38  ;  N.  riipicola,  183 

Nectarines  at  Dorset,  4iu;  culture  of, 
29,  66,  103,  124,  144,  184,  22:t,  263,  34iS, 
843,  380,  421,  460,  5U1  ;  ininiature 
shoots,  133 ;  notes  on,  64 ;  selection 
of  varieties,  145 

Nepenthes,  propagation  of.  145 

Kertera  depressa,  culture  of,  68 

New  plants  at  Regent's  Park  Show, 
417 

New  Year's  day,  1 

New  Year's  notes,  24 

New  Zealand  Flax,  culture  of,  462 

Nicotine  soap,  280 

Nitrate  of  soda, 381 ;  foriStraw berries, 

50, 324 
Nonsuch  Park,  860 
Non-swarming  of  bees.  72 
Nursery  ground  in  Great  Britain, 

extent  of,  32 


OAKS  AT  PES  RHYS  PARK,480;  LBAF- 
ing  of.  434 

Obituary— <!ooke,  Mr.  E.  W.,  R.A..25; 
Dunnett,  Jlr.  W.  H.,  jun.,  1T7 ;  For- 
tune, Mr.  Robert,  295 ;  biographical 
notes  of,  437,  373;  portrait  of,  338. 
Hewitt,  Mr.  E.,  266,  ffi6 ;  Hope,  Misn, 
855,  878;  M'Combie,  Mr.  William, 
168 ;  Morley.  Mr.  G  .  375 ;  Powell,  Mr. 
J.,  296 ;  Shirley  Hibbcrd,  Mrs.,  218 ; 


0  hi  t  nary—  Continued. 

Sf)uchct,  Mons.,  8»l ;   Vcrnclmffclt, 

M.  Jean  Nuy tens  455,  ^'^i  Wynne, 

Mr.  W.  W.  &,  474 
Odontogloosum^,    hardiness     of,  42. 

O.  Koczlii,  236;  O.  vexlliarium,  236, 

856 
OSnothern  taraxaclfolia,  222, 474 
Old  florist  in  trouble,  11 
Olives,  Pyrene  oil  from,  392 
Omphalodes  verna,  274,  TAii 
Oncldium  dasy  style,  438 
Onions,  culture  of,  203 
Ophioglossums,  194, 219, 288 
Ophion  luteum,  278 
Opuntia  Rjiflnes(|uiana,  222 
Orange  tree,  pruning.  185 
Orchard  house,  management  of,  67, 

125, 184, 244. 323, 403, 4liO,  501 
Orchids,  culture  of,  49.  ml,  164,  204, 224, 

263, 304,343,  ^M,  440,  461 ;  effl-ct  of  fog 

on,  99;  modes  of  exhibiting,  433; 
notes  on.  Ill,  a".9;  selection  for 
greenhouse.  49:  uuhealthv,  382.  At 
Aniot  Hill,  Notlingliani,  436;  at 
Chelsea.  l.W,  4.34  ;  at  Hollowav,  157, 
236;  at  Kew.  215;  at  Oak  wood  Hall, 
\Vylam-on-Tvne,876;  at  Sydenham, 
434:  at  Westbrook,  SheflleUl,  394; 
at  Wilton  House, 336;  at  Wimble- 
don, 236;  at  Woolton  Hall,  236 

Orchises,  s|)ecles  and  culture  of,  261 

Origanum  sipyloum,  423 

Oniitliogalum  nutans, 381 

Oval  bed  forming,  431 

Ouvirandra  f?ncAtrali.s  culture  of,  878 


PACnYSTOMA  TnOMHOMAM'M,  183 

Packing  cut  dowers  in  S]>lnnch,  378; 
Grapes.  6 ;  and  Roseb  for  the  Anti- 
poiicj*,  94 

Palms  for  greenhouse  and  stove,  selec- 
tion of,  105 ;  useful,  170 

Pancratlums.  culture  of.  471, 502 

Panftle.H  for  exhibition,  864 

Pansy  in  Ireland,  134 

Paraffin  and  Hoses,  402, 435 ;  as  a  grub 
destmyer,  166;  dressing  Peas  with, 
824 

Paraffin  stove  in  conservatory,  68 

I'arsnips,  culture  of,  2»S 

]*eaches— at  Dorset,  4l«):  blister  487  ; 
culture  of,  20. 66.  KO.  124, 144. 157. 184, 
223, 263, 303,84.^,880, 421, 460.5411 ;  notes 
on.  64  ;  on  open  walls,  28 ;  outdoor 
culture  in  Ireland,  4.'i7 ;  prof'pccts  at 
Chlswickand  in  Ireland,  276;  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  lis,  348 

Peach  trees,  barren  in  pots.  22.7 ;  de- 
stroying insects  on,  804 ;  how  ours 
are  pruned,  8;  Immature  hhoots, 
133 ;  pruning,  156,  162,  179,  195,  218, 
238, 253, 271 ;  unhealthy,  483 

Peacock,  267 

Pea  flour  as  artificial  pollen,  72 

Pears— autumn,  221,  230,  259,  290,  ^"'0, 
396;  estimates  of  early,  4. 23,  siCu  I3.i, 
174;  good,  5,  25,  4.^;  growing  In  un- 
heatctl  glass  structures,  233;  late 
autumn,  140,  161,  801 ;  selection  of 
varieties  for  Scotland,  287 ;  summer 
and  early  autumn,  116,  174.  Alex- 
andre Blvort,58;  Beurre  Hardy,! 40; 
Beurrc^  Superfln,  22 ;  Bonne  d  B«^e, 
259 ;  Citron  des  Cannes,  7.1,  121 ; 
Comte  de  Laniy,  359;  Dovennc?  du 
Comlce,  239;  Emile  d'Hey>t,  806; 
Flemish Benuty,5:  Fondanted'An- 
tomne,  45;  Fondante  de  Cucrne,  26; 
Mar^chal  de  Conr,  209, 331 :  Pltmas- 
ton  Duchess, 201;  Souvenir  du  Con- 
grb?,  119;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
161 ;  Tyson,  12 ;  in  vinery,  284 

Peaa -culture  of,  175,203,281,361,4.39; 
dressing  with  paraffin,  324;  early, 
59;  growing  for  prizes,  88;  in  1879, 
19;  Mr.  Hall's  poper  on  the  culture 
of,  175 ;  preventing  mice  eating,  165; 
protection  from  birds,  217;  selection 
of  varieties,  21, 264, 281,335 ;  sowing, 
217,835 

Pedigree  Roses,  20 

Pelargoniums— culture  of,  184,  829; 
early  flowering,  829;  leaves  spotted, 
324;  propagating  Show,  893;  selec- 
tion of,  177,  830,  381,  422;  sblklng 
tricolor,  805.  Zonal-at  Perry  Hill, 
815 ;  culture  of,  143,  206,  282,  371 ; 
not  flowering,  482 ;  selection  of,  87 ; 
In  winter,  118.  P.  grandls  odorata, 
118;  P.  Mrs.  Henry  Cox.  418 

Pentstemons,  237 ;  in  1879, 172 

Peperomla  prostnita,  *M 

Perennials,  selection  of  hardy,  105 

Peristeria  elata,  culture  of,  297 

Permanent  pastures,  their  formation 
and  management,  882 

PhaiUB  grandlfollus,  culture  of,  297, 
860 

Pheasant  fowlb.  306, 326 ;  origin  of,  386 

Phylloxera  in  France,  856 

Phormium  tcnax,  culture,  482 

Plcotee  culture,  13,  104,  135,  361 ;  in 
Ireland,  176 

Pigeons  as  medical  assistants,  91 ; 
canker  in,  424 ;  feeding,  446;  hatch- 
ing, 286 ;  Fantall,  50.-> ;  Toy,  484 

Pine  Apples,  culture  of,  SO,  144,  228, 
263,282,342, 380,481,460 ;  not  fmltingi 
48» 


Plngulcula  grandlflora,  411 

Pinks  in  Ireland,  176 

Pipes  and  boilers,  128:  arrangement 
of  for  heating,  162,178, 198;  connect- 
ing with  boiler,  87 ;  heating  with 
glazed  sanitary,  124,138,183;  tempe- 
rature of,  304 ;  water  frozen  In,  1U4 

Pitcaimia  Andreana,  281 

Plant  and  tree  labels,  59 

Planting  in  late  districts, 98, 118 

Plants  and  shrubs  flowering  at  Dub- 
lin, 375;  by  post,  management  of, 
341:  choice  hardy,  108,260;  for  bas- 
kets, 862, 462 :  for  bees,  228;  for  Uble 
decoration,  selection  of,  255;  for 
wall,  218;  for  windows,  22.>;  hardy 
at  Kew,  394;  influence  of  uninter- 
rupted sunlight  on,  178;  in  poti«, 
leaf  soli  r.  cow  dung  for,  400;  new 
and  choice,  454;  new  at  Regent's 
Park  show,  417 

Plates  and  dishes  at  horticultural 
shows,  296 

Plums  for  standards,  86 ;  not  setting, 
881 ;  selection  of  varieties  for  Scot* 
land.  237 

Polnsettiaa,  culture  of,  430;  leaves 
falling,  50 

Polemonium,261 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses,  883, 418, 
456, 498, 495 ;  culture  of,  185:  fertilis- 
ing, 316;  at  Garbrand  Hall,  855:  m 
Ireland,  134  ;  notes  on,  2S5 ;  origin 
of,  316,  335, 351,  871 

Polygonum  afline,  183;  P.  amplexi- 
caule,  475 

Portulacas,  transplanting,  471 

Potatc»es— new  American— Chicago 
Beauty  and  Prairie  Fanner,  I68; 
crops  to  succeed,  379:  culture,  i:i4, 
151,  281,  244,  439;  cutting  Seed,  2.5 ; 
disease  in  Ireland,  149,  231 ;  dis- 
ease-resisting, &*>,  102;  earlv,  43!0; 
in  Ireland,  347 ;  in  Lincolnshire,  .'i06; 
manure  for,  228, 249;  planting,  322  ; 
preparing  seed,  112 ;  tuber-stemmed, 
331 ;  varieties  for  exhibition,  Iflrt,  190. 
Magnum  Bonum,  178  ;  Robortti's 
Prolific,  85;  Scotch  Champion,  178, 
208,  219  ;  Suttons'  Woodstock  Kid- 
ney, 96 

Potentillas,  notes  on,  274 

Pothos  celatocaulis,  418, 454 

Potting,  notes  on,  55 

Poultry  Club,  report  of  Committee 
meeting,  .346 

Poultr>-  fanciers,  seasonable  hints 
for,  207 

Poultry— fattening  in  France,  '44 ;  In 
connection  with  fanning,  mT;  in 
the  past  year,  16 ;  mating  fur  hreoil- 
ing,  88 ;  notes,  189.  At  Worcester, 

506 

Poultry  keeping,  results  of,  52, 70, 80 
Poultry  notes—*  Any  other  variety  " 
class  at  poultry  shows,  147.  Arrange- 
ineut  of  Shows,  886.  Artificial  in- 
cubation, 948,  886.  Aseels,  118. 
Chickens  dying,  886;  gaping,  3*8, 
486;  half-grown,  806 ;  leg-weakness 
in,  468;  milk  for,  Wi\  spring,  806. 
Christy's  hydro- incubator  at  Slgm 
Show,  reiKirt  of  Sub-Committee,  16. 
DIarrhcea  in  poultry  yards  of  parts 
of  France,  4i6.  Ducklings,  rearing 
of,  444.  Ducks,  Aylesbuiry,  828; 
Cayuga,  406 ;  food  for,  170 ;  keeping 
for  profit,  106 ;  Pekin,  188.  Earl  of 
Duiimore  as  a  stock-breeder,  426. 
Eggs,  best  food  to  produce,  17: 
change  of  colour  in,  886;  fertilisa- 
tion of,  826, 846, 866 ;  importation  of, 
91;  soft-shelled,  408.  Fancier's 
poultry  show,  167.  Fowls,  breeding, 
828,  846,  866 ;  food  for,  170;  for  lay- 
ing, 110;  laying  soft  eggs,  86,  170 ; 
management  of,  888.  Guinea  chicks, 
food  for  young,  408;  Hamburgh 
cock,  colour  of  Golden-spangled, 
886.  Hamburghs,  preventing  flying, 
S5a  Hens, egg-bound, 880 ;  manage- 
ment of  laying,  818;  sitting,  107. 
Houdans'  comb  and  plumage,  64. 
Improvement  of  Pouters,  866. 
Langshan  Club  and  prizes.  188. 
I^ngshans,  168.  Pheasant  fowls, 
origin  of,  886 ;  the  best  layers,  BOA, 
886.  Pigeons  as  medical  assistants, 
91;  canker  in,  484:  feeding.  446; 
hatching,  886 ;  Fantan.505 ;  roy,484. 
Results  of  poultry-keeping,  58.  7u, 
89.  Seasonaoie  hluta  for  fanciers, 
807 
Pouters,  Improvement  of,  886 
Preserving  cut  flowers,  441 
Preserving  flowers  and  fruit,  485 
I*reservlng  the  colours  of  flowers,  404 
Prickley  Confrev,  culture  of,   462 ; 

planting,  328 
Primulas,  culture  of,  844 ;  selection 
of,  177.  P.  acaulis  var.  Ptirlty,  260 ; 
P.  amoena  varieties  at  Nancy,  305  ; 
P.  cortusoides  amaona,  461 ;  P.  den- 
ticulata,  20O :  P.  jaiionica,  18,  123  ; 
and  hardiness  of,  89.  62,  78,  80;  P. 
Nelsoni,  260;  P.  nivalis,  196;  P.  si- 
birica  var.  Kashmirlana,  438;  P. 
sinensis,  culture  of,  421 
Protecting  standard  fniit  trees  from 

cattle,  79 ;  tender  annuals,  375 
Pruning,  19 
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From  obaerrationt  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  yean,  the  ayerage  day  temperatore  of  the  week  U  4i.QP ; 

and  ito 

night 

temperature  Z'^Sfi. 

NEW  YEAR'S   DAY. 

N  this  day,  bv  kind  and  suitable  custom,  we 
wish  each  other  a  Happy  New  Year.  Little 
children  that  can  just,  and  only  just,  speak, 
are  "  coached  "  like  so  many  pupils  for  ex- 
amination, into  saying  the  few  words,  the 
mystic  and  expressive  formula.  Older  rela- 
tives who,  it  may  be,  have  lived,  and  loved, 
and  met  life's  trials  together,  utter  the  words 
with  a  deeper  meaning.  Distant  friends  write 
them,  and  by  a  newer  development  friends  far 
and  near  too  send  their  new  year's  cards  in  such 
numbers  that  the  overburdened  postman  learns  to 
dread  the  day.  But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  considered — ^the 
words  are  spoken  hopefully,  cheerfully,  and  cheerily,  or 
with  a  misgiving,  just  in  proportion  to  the  speaker's  ex- 
perience of .  the  immediate  past  year.  Had  the  year  ended 
been  a  successful  year,  a  prosperous,  a  truly  happy  year, 
the  coming  year  is  naturally  rose-tinted  ;  but  if  it  nas  been 
quite  the  reverse,  then  a  dark  shadow  seems  to  lie  across 
its  entrance.  I  fear  this  latter  is  the  case  with  the  year  on 
which  we  this  day  enter ;  it  has  "  one  black  shadow  at  its 
feet,"  the  shadow  thrown  on  it  by  its  immediate  predecessor. 
Who  can  speak  in  ecstatic  terms,  or  even  m  cheerful 
terms,  of  the  year  1879?  National  troubles,  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  terrible  depression  generally,  and 
specially  in  all  things  relating  to  agriculture  ;  and  land  is  in 
all  nations  the  very  backbone  of  prosperity,  and  if  the 
backbone  be  injured  all  is  injured.  Then,  all  gardeners 
have  to  do  with  land  ;  it  is  that  they  cultivate,  and  as  a 
rule  the  possessors  of  land  have  the  largest  and  best  gar- 
dens. The  great  landlords,  as,  for  instance,  the  late  Duke 
of  Portland,  are  the  grandest  supporters  of  horticulture  and 
the  horticulturist.  I  think,  therefore,  that,  considering  all 
things,  a  tone  of  jolliness  would  be  wholly  unsuitable  this 
New  Year's  day.  I  would  further  say,  that  from  thousands 
of  lips  the  words  "  A  Happy  New  Year "  will  be  uttered 
hesitatinrfy  and  barely  hopefully,  rather  "  it  may  be  "  than 
"it  will  be."  Well,  what  are  we  to  do?  I  would  reply, 
If  we  can't  be  cheery  we  must,  and  oan  be,  and  ought  to  be 
sensible. 

What  can  we  do,  then,  under  the  present  conditions  of 
things  in  England,  as  sensible  people  of  that  Anglo-Saxon 
race  which  is  never  daunted  for  long,  that  always  determines 
to  find  a  way  out  of  trouble,  and  &d  an  aperture  for  light 
somewhere  ?  If  I  glance  to  the  north  of  Bntain  I  see  a  race 
famous  all  the  world  over  as  gardeners,  probably  because 
thev  have  more  difSculties  of  climate  to  overcome  ;  and  if 
I  glance  to  the  west,  to  "  our  brilliant  brethren  in  Ireland," 
as  a  great  statesman  recently  called  them,  I  know  they 
have  a  liveliness  which  helps  to  pull  through  all  trouble. 
Now 

"  For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There's  a  remedy,  or  there's  none. 
If  there  is,  be  sure  you  find  it ; 
If  there  is  not,  never  mind  it." 

Let  us,  then,  as  sensible  people  try  to  find  it.    The  evil  just 
now  is  to  work  land  with  profit,  and  some  appear  to  think  that 
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this  evil  has  reached  land  under  the  spade  as  well  as  under 
the  plough.  As  a  proof  of  this,  a  gentleman  recently  ad- 
vertised for  a  gardener,  and  he  had  seventy  applications  for 
the  vacant  place,  so  many  had  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  establishments  being  reduced  from  the  shortness 
of  money,  owing  to  lower  rents.  Gardeners  at  this  junc- 
ture, what  do  I  advise  you  to  do  ?  I  advise  that  you  so 
cultivate  your  gardens  with  such  pains,  care,  and  economy, 
that  they  be  not  looked  upon  as  luxuries,  but  things  that 
are  profitable.  Let  owners  once  learn  upon  reliable  data 
that  their  gardens  are  a  clear  profit  to  them,  the  extra  man 
in  the  stable  may  be  dismissed,  but  not  a  man  from  the 
garden.  It  is  calculated,  I  believe,  that  quite  a  third  of 
the  food  is  wasted  in  England,  while  a  very  small  fraction 
indeed  is  wasted  in  France.  The  gardener  and  the  cook 
ard  heavily  responsible.  Manage,  then,  in  all  things,  gar- 
deners, for  your  employers'  interest ;  be  economical,  ana  be 
able  to  prove  this,  and  if  you  can  show  that  you  make  your 
gardens  profitable  a  place  will  be  kept  instead  of  vacated. 
All  classes  must  bear  the  burden  equally.  The  oft-quoted 
woris  of  wisdom  written  by  Dean  Swirt  were  never  more 
applicable  in  an  enlarged  sense  than  now,  *'  He  that  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  a 
true  patriot."  These  are  days  when  the  energetic  careful 
man  will,  and  must  from  the  necessitv  of  the  case,  come  to- 
the  front,  and  be  thankfully  cherishea,  while  the  easy-going 
careless  man  will  meet  with  certain  dismissal. 

Then  I  would  say,  much  more  may  be  done  than  has 
beea  done  with  land  near  towns  ;  ves,  even  small  towns,  ia 
thaway  of  market  gardens.  Smaller  tradesmen  as  a  ruler 
have  little  gardens,  uie  great  mass  of  town  folk  none.  Let 
those  people  know  they  can  buy  vegetables  good  and  cheap  ; 
atd  mark  you,  cooking,  economical  cooking,  is  being  better 
urderstood  by  all  classes,  and  the  value  of  vegetables  as 
cheap  and  nourishing  and  health-conducing  articles  of  diet 
each  year  is  more  known.  Then  what  follows  ?  All  vege- 
tables will,  if  carried  to  the  door  good  and  reasonable  ia 
price,  be  bought  readily.  We  are  learning  the  value  of 
vegetables  from  the  French.  It  ought  no  longer  to  be  the 
fried  ham  and  eggs  of  the  artisan — most  unwholesome  and 
expensive  food,  yet  commonly  provided  day  after  day  ia 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  without  an  atom  of  vege- 
tables ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  only  the  bit  of  bacon  and  heavy 
pudding  supper  of  the  labourer.  It  is  said  jestingly  that  a 
Frenchman  will  make  capital  soup  out  of  an  old  shoe  and  a 
Dandelion,  but  he  no  doubt  will  and  does  make  good  food 
ou:  of  what  an  Englishman  throws  away  or  might  have  for 
a  trifle.  I  believe  that  little  bits  of  land  near  towns  hired 
at  a  high  rent,  and  now  being  given  up  because  corn  is 
low,  need  not  be  given  up,  but  might  be  cultivated  with 

Srofit  as  market  gardens.  A  quick  active  man  with  an  ill- 
ustrious wife,  and  pleasant  little  salesmen  and  women  in 
his  children,  could  do  better  with  his  land  as  a  garden  than 
growing  low-priced  Wheat  and  lower-priced  Barley.  But 
quickness  and  energy  are  needed.  I  Know  a  town  round 
which  land  is  being  given  up  and  farms  falling  vacant.  A. 
farmer  near,  who  instead  of  quietly  starving-down,  sad  an 
dispirited,  finding  that  cheesemaking  did  not  pay  a 
formerly,  started  a  suitable  vehicle  and  sent  his  milk  rao^n-^ 
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iog  and  night  into  the  town,  selling  it  by  Tetail,  and  is  loing 
wSl.  Some  thought  of  doing  so,  bat  while  they  thought  ibout 
it  he  did  it^  and  succeeds.  Moral :  Be  quick  to  act»  anl  act 
with  judgment 

I  preach  up  economy  in  gardening,  but  I  also  would  preach 
up  economy  in  the  ^^rdener,  in  his  house,  in  his  peisonal 
expenses.  I  notice  that  in  spite  of  bad  fanning  days  markets 
are  qnite  as  much  as  ever  thronged  with  farmers,  and  murket 
days  are  q>ending  days.  Let  us  take  warning  ;  and  hence  as  a 
last  word  on  the  subject  I  would  say  to  all.  You  have  las  to 
spend,  therefore  your  duty  is  to  spend  less  in  all  thi&gi  .un- 
necessary. 

Turn  we  now  to  more  pleasant  topics.  At  the  very  ^orst, 
country  callings  baye  mucn  that  is  delightful  in  them ;  thejr  are 
healthy  and  free  from  many  troubles,  and  singularly  attractive 
even  to  the  highest  placed  among  men.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
Prince  Bismarck  is  never  so  happy  as  when  engaged  in  agri- 
enltnral  pursuits,  and  the  Princess  his  wife  is  quoted  as  having 
told  one  qf  the  great  politicians  that  a  root  of  Mangold  Wurtsel 
interested  her  husband  more  than  all  the  politics  put  together. 
The  age  to  which  those  living  in  the  country  attain  compared 
with  Siose  in  towns  prove  the  healthiness  of  their  punuits. 
If,  together  with  health,  profit  can  be  reaped,  the  rewaids 
would  be  indeed  great. 

I  have  spoken  of  vegetables  being  grown  near  towns  w)lh 
profit,  the  same  may  be  said  of  fruits.  When  we  consider  that 
over  two  million  pounds'  worth  of  fruit,  such  as  could  be  p}o- 
dnoed  in  this  country,  is  now  imported  into  it,  there  is  suraly 
iioom  lor  improvement  (that  largest  room  in  the  world,  by  ^le 
Wil7)  in  this  respect  as  in  vegetables. 

It  was  an  old  adage  that  "  he  who  plants  Pears  plants  for 
hia  heirs."  That  is  all  moonshine  now  when  on  pyramid  trees 
— not  cut-back  pyramid  toys— you  may  have  trees  in  fruit  ^e 
secon4  year,  ana  the  Apple  crop  is  still  more  certain.  In 
regard  to  Pears  for  profit,  I  would  say  only  cultivate  the  eatly 
varieties,  at  least  those  ripening  before  November  comes  in, 
1^  these  are  more  certain  in  yield  and  ripeness ;  and,  this 
season  excepted,  our  climate  is  a  good  one  for  what  are  moat 
useful  in  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

For  tboae  so  situated  aa  to  be  able  to  afford  glass  anything 
— ^nay,  everything,  may  be  done  that  heart  can  ask.  Tli^  I 
will  abow  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  I  received 
^t  May  from  an  eminent  fruit  culturist.  ^'I  have,"  he 
writes,  **  almost  grown  grey  amongst  fruits,  and  still  I  go  on 
with  pleasure  noting  the  results  of  the  different  seasons.  I  do 
not  know  what  occult  charm  there  is  in  fruit-growing,  for  it 
is  certainly  not  sensual  in  my  case,  for  beyond  tasting  tlie 
flavour  I  am  not  a  fruit-eater ;  but  then  I  should  miss  the  pro- 
dnotion.  I  may  say  that  not  a  single  day  passes  here  without 
fresh  fruit,  and  in  quantity  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a 
family  of  ei^ht  healthy  children.  My  Pears  are  now  gone, 
hot  I  have  still  plenty  of  dessert  Apples,  and  for  luxury  I  hare 
a  houseful  of  delicious  Oranges  which  are  picked  and  eaten  as 
fancy  dictates.  My  Grapes  were  finished  on  Easter  Sunday ; 
there  was  a  daily  supply  since  July  of  last  year.  My  Peacbes 
and  Nectarines  begin  in  May  and  last  till  October.  Of  the 
less  luxurious  fruits — Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears,  the  supply, 
no  matter  what  the  season,  is  over-abundant ;  this,  of  conne, 
is  owing  to  glass.  My  flower  vases  are  filled  now  with  glorious 
Boses.  W1&  heat  and  glass  no  person  in  this  country  need 
travel  abroad  for  these  luxuries,  and  they  are  luxuries,  aid 
are  better  here  than  in  any  country  I  have  visited/' 

Such  a  delicious  picture,  so  well  drawn  (word-painted), 
makes  one's  mouth  water.  Of  course  it  is  only  comparatively 
lew  that  can  have  all  the  appliances  to  produce  such  a  resalt 
as  above  detailed.  Still  much  can  be  done,  from  care  ia  the 
small  tradesman's  small  garden  to  the  large  spaces  under  hotti- 
eultural  production.  Indeed  I  have  seen  as  good  fruit  from 
a  small  garden  at  the  back  of  a  shop  in  a  country  town  as 
ever  I  have  beheld  on  the  table  at  a  mansion.  The  increased 
interest  shown  in  all  things  horticultural  is  a  good  sign,  not 
enly  for  the  advance  of  gardeners  and  for  individual  happiness, 
but  for  national  prosperity.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  '^  Depend 
upon  it,  all  these"  (fruit,  flowers,  vegetables)  **are  capable  of 
being  made  lucrative  industries,  and,  pursued  on  a  considerable 
scale,  capable  of  yielding  very  large  returns.  Among  signs  of 
the  growing  interest  on  this  question  are  the  publications 
which  are  proceeding  from  the  press  "  (<?.«/.,  Journal  of  Marti- 
cvUure),  "  which  shows  the  interest  of  the  population  of  these 
kingdoms  on  subjects  of  this  kind.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  the  town  of  Leeds  more  than  a  thousand  children  had 
actually  competed  for  prizes  for  window  gardening."      So 


speaks  this  eminent  statesman  whose  business  is  to  watch  for 
tne  improvements  of  his  country  and  to  note  them,  especially 
if  connected  with  matters  of  finuice. 

I  was  struck  on  a  wet  day  last  summer  (alas,  for  these  ooo- 
tinnous  wet  days!),  I  was  searching  for  any  trace  of  the 
Tabaid  Inn  in  Bouthwark,  mentioned  by  the  poet  Chaucer. 
I  crossed  London  Bridge,  and  was  amidst  the  throng  in  the 
busiest  part  of  busy  Southwark.  I  failed  to  find  any  trace  of 
the  Tabard  for  the  best  of  reasons,  for  none  now  exist ;  bnt  I 
did  find  a  very  old  inn,  the  Old  White  Hart^  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  and  near  there  in  a  back  yard  I  noticed  a 
ppor  little  girl  very  carefully  tending  her  flowers  grown  in 
ancient-looking  pots.  Poor  child  1 1  longed  to  have  her  under 
the  blue  skies,  and  amid  the  meadows  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  her  cultivating  her  pretty  taste,  evea  nndei 
great  difficulties  of  atmosphere,  situation,  and,  I  fear,  poverty. 
But  not  alone  the  taste  for  flowers  is  cultivated  under  circum- 
stances tending  to  depress,  but  where  there  is  a  strong  torn  of 
the  mind  it  will  be  gratified.  I  noted  this  when  travelling 
recently.  There  was  a  railway  signal  box  just  outside  at  the 
mouth  of  a  tunnel,  and  above  Uie  tunnel  a  huge  hill.  The 
cutting  at  the  tunnel's  entrance  was  of  course  deep  and  afaaip 
right  down  into  the  hill.  Close  to  his  signal  box  on  tlie  face 
of  the  hill,  reached  only  by  a  long  ladder,  the  railway  am^lojfi 
had  fixed  a  house  for  pigeons — not  badly-bred  ones  eithtf. 
A  strange  place  for  them,  close  to  where  the  palpitatiBg 
engines  entered  and  issued,  but  the  birds  seemed  to  prosper  in 
spite  of  the  noisy  disturbing  whistle,  and  I  doubt  not  cheezad 
toe  solitary  hours  of  the  poor  man.  ^ 

But  it  is  time  to  end  my  New  Tear's  Homily.  I  have 
written  somewhat  sadly,  depressed  by  the  hard  times  seen  oa 
the  faces  of  so  many  ;  but  then  these  very  times  call  for  a 
brotherhood  of  feeling,  for  additional  kindnesa  in  respect  to 
alms  where  needed,  and  in  respect  of  sympathy  where  tlie^ 
are  not  needed.  We  should  try  to  help  each,  and  do  good  and 
be  good ;  and  so  far  as  in  oa  Uea  try  U)  make  the  new  jear  a 
happy  year. 

«  Ooonyps  an^  oomf orfc !    All  shiJl  yet  fp>  weU." 

With  these  words  I  end  my  sixteenth  New  Year's  A4dxe&— 
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NOTES  ON  VINE  CULTDRB  IN  WINTER. 

My  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be  included  under  two 
heads — ^Vines  at  rest  and  Vines  started  into  growth.  The  idea 
was  common  enough  a  few  years  ago  that  when  the  Vine  had 
shed  its  leaves  all  its  cultural  requirements  were  ended  until 
growth  was  about  to  begin  again.  In  some  casios  this  impres- 
sion seems  to  be  still  considered  as  the  right  one ;  but  all  good 
Grape-growers  are  now  most  particular  in  their  attention  to 
their  Vines  when  at  rest  in  winter.  In  my  opinion  a  good 
well-finished  crop  depends  as  much  on  the  attention  the  Vine 
receives  when  at  rest  as  when  growing,  first  in  importance 
is  the  cleaniug  of  Viues.  No  Vines  need  be  ever  aerionaly 
injured  by  insects,  because  they  can  always  be  eradicated  or  at 
least  severely  checked  under  the  winter  treatment.  According 
to  the  severity  of  the  attack  of  insects  during  the  past  seascm 
must  the  cleaning  be  regulated.  Where  no  insecte  have  ap- 
peared a  mere  washing  with  water  will  be  sufficient,  but  for 
scale,  &c.,  more  powerful  means  must  be  adopted.  I  have 
used  paraffin  oil  tor  cleaning  Vines  and  Peach  trees,  but  I 
prefer  turpentine  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  oiL 
Water  heated  to  140°  will  injure  no  ripened  wood,  and  it  is 
surprising  the  effect  this  has  on  all  kinds  of  insects,  especially 
scale.  My  plan  now  is  to  give  the  Vines  a  thorough  syringing 
with  hot  water,  then  they  are  carefully  washed  with  tepid 
water,  to  each  gallon  of  which  a  wineglassful  of  turpentine 
and  a  piece  of  Gishurst  compound  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  have  been  added ;  after  this  the  Vines  are  again  syringed 
with  hot  water. 

Some  growers  place  the  Vine  rods  outside  the  vinery  in 
winter  to  expose  them  to  frost ;  but  this  is  no  benefit  in  de- 
stroying insects,  as  I  do  not  know  any  kind  of  Vine  insect  that 
frost  will  kill.  Others,  again,  are  anxious  that  their  Vines 
sliould  be  subjected  to  as  much  cold  as  possible  during  the 
winter  to  insure  "complete  rest  ;*'  but  this  also  is  often  carried 
too  far,  at  least  there  is  more  importance  attached  to  it  than  it 
deserves.  My  vineries  are  always  full  of  plants  in  winter,  and 
the  Vines  never  receive  more  rest  than  that  afforded  by 
a  temperature  not  lower  than  35°.  My  opinion  is  that  Vines 
at  rest  chiefly  require  attention  on  two  points,  one  cleaning 
them  thoroughly,  the  other  watering  the  borders  well.     By 
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caiefal  attention  to  these  two  important  operations  Vine 
cnltnre  in  summer  becomes  an  easy  matter  and  good  crops  of 
jEmit  follow. 

In  my  opinion  many  make  a  great  mistake  in  starting  their 
Vines  in  pots  too  early,  and  thereby  increase  expenditure  and 
decrease  the  crop.  All  Vines  mast  be  in  gooa  condition  to 
start  readily  into  growth  in  November,  and  do  well  afterwards 
yeiy  early.  Many  Vines  in  pots  started  into  growth  before  the 
new  year  only  prodace  a  few  inferior  bunches,  when  the  same 
Vines  if  started  in  March  or  April  would  produce  a  fine  crop. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  old  planted-out  Vines ;  and  where 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  hare  early  Grapes  I  would 
advise  all  those  not  possessing  first-class  means  of  growing 
them  to  defer  starting  them  into  growth  until  as  late  in  spring 
as  possible.  A  high  temperature  is  not  the  most  desirable  for 
winter  Grape  culture,  but  it  should  be  as  regular  as  circum- 
stances will  allow.  A  temperature  of  fXf  will  cause  the  Vines 
to  grow  fairly  well,  and  this  beat  should  be  at  command  at  all 
times.  In  many  instances  this  heat  could  be  easily  main- 
tained in  mild  weather,  but  when  the  temperature  outside  sud- 
denly jEalls  10^  or  16®  a  serious  cheek  is  the  result 

In  any  case  to  saccessfully  fbroe  Vines  in  winter  tbej  must 
be  in  good  health,  and  as  rigorous  as  possible.  This  eren 
applies  to  Vines  started  as  late  as  January.  Many  Vines  are 
started  into  growth  at  the  beginning  of  &e  year,  and  in  all 
cases  the  bonlers  should  be  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
outside  borders  should  also  be  well  covered  over  with  ferment- 
ing material.  A  good  hotbed  made  with  leaves  and  litter, 
and  about  3  feet  thick,  is  the  best.  A  bed  of  this  kind  made 
now  will  retain  the  heat  until  March  if  it  is  firm  and  covered 
over  with  boards  or  tarpaulin.  Dlilerences  of  opinion  exist 
as  to  the  advantages  of  this  practice,  but  I  certainly  think  it  is 
more  beneficial  than  otherwise  to  cover  the  border.  Bun  heat 
is  very  beneficial  to  Vines  in  winter.  On  brieht  days  very 
little  air  should  be  admitted,  and  no  harm  will  oe  done  if  the 
temperature  should  rise  to  80^  or  90°.  Little  syringing  is 
needed  in  the  case  of  Vines  growing  or  being  start^  into 
growth  at  this  time.  A  slightly  dry  atmosphere  at  night  will 
be  found  better  than  a  humid  one,  but  at  the  same  time 
moisture  may  be  kept  up  during  the  day  botii  by  syringing  the 
Vines  in  the  morning  and  damping  the  surface  of  the  border 
afterwards.  In  dull  weather  little  damping  is  needed,  and 
in  severe  weather,  when  hard  firing  has  to  be  resorted  to,  more 
is  required  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  from  becoming  too  dry. 

It  generally  takes  from  five  to  six  months  from  the  time  the 
Vines  are  started  into  growth  until  the  fruit  is  ready.  Vines 
started  on  Christmas  or  New  Year's  day  should  hare  fruit 
ready  for  cutting  by  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and 
those  started  about  the  Ist  of  February  will  not  be  much  later 
in  ripening,  as  we  always  think  Vines  make  as  much  progress 
in  March,  April,  and  May  as  in  January,  February,  March, 
and  April.>-A  Ktfchbk  Gabdbkbb. 


DOUBLE  DAISIES. 


Tbbbs  is  something  especially  English  about  Daisies  and 
Primroses.  Though  botii  are  fbund  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
they  cannot  be  so  characteristic  of  early  spring  there  as  they 
are  with  us,  or  the  ancient  poets  would  have  mentioned  them 
amongst  spring  flowers ;  but  d  all  the  fiowers— many  of  them 
very  difficult  to  identify,  of  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets 
have  sung,  there  is  not  one  that  is  thought  to  be  either  a  Daisy 
or  ft  Primrose.  There  is  in  fact  no  real  Greek  or  Latin  name 
lor  either.  Probably  everyone  who  has  a  garden  thinks  he 
can  grow  double  Daisies,  and  is  interested  in  their  cultivation ; 
and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  m<»e  people  read  what  is  written 
about  doulde  Daisies  in  this  Journal  than  about  rarer  plants  ; 
but  we  often  see  them  badly  grown  for  want  of  attention  to 
one  or  two  rules. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  about  named  varieties  of  double 
Daisies.  The  Belgian  gardeners  claim  to  be  foremost  in  raising 
them  ;  and  from  time  to  time  we  have  advertisements  of  some 
new  variety,  whiter  or  redder  or  pinker  or  larger  than  any 
that  has  gone  before.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  attempts 
to  improve  any  flower,  but  I  have  often  bought  new  varieties 
which  I  have  been  unable  a  year  after  to  distinguish  from  my 
former  stock  of  the  same  colour.  I  grow  four  distinct  oolours 
— white,  red,  pink,  and  the  Victoria  or  Crown  Daisy,  with 
flowers  of  mixed  red  and  white.  The  white  is  the  strongest 
grower,  the  Crown  Daisy  the  largest  flower,  but  the  same 
general  rules  of  treatment  apply  to  them  iJl. 

The  rules  for  success  are  chiefly  two :  1,  to  encourage  the 


abuniant  growth  of  short  roots  immediately  under  each  crown  z 
2,  to  Aiscourage  that  long-necked  long-rooted  habit  by  whidi 
the  ckculation  between  the  roots  and  the  leaves  and  flowers 
is  stmngled,  and  the  latter  stunted  accordingly.  To  effect 
this  ve  mmt  first  have  plenty  of  plants  to  pull  to  pieces  early, 
say  br  the  middle  of  May.  The  Daisies  in  our  fiower  beds  wUI 
then  be  in  their  full  beauty ;  and  if  we  cannot  spare  any  of 
them,  we  should  keep  a  small  surplus  stock  which  will  take 
very  little  room.  Pull  these  into  single  crowns,  pinching  oif 
the  r^otst^ck  about  a  third  of  an  inch  below  the  crown.  It  is 
better  to  plant  them  without  roots  at  all  than  to  plant  crowns 
with  a  neck  more  than  half  an  inch  long  between  them  and 
the  beginning  of  the  root.  They  wiU  soon  make  roots.  fkM. 
for  Daisies  can  hardly  be  too  strong  if  friable  and  not  lisfote 
to  cake  hard,  but  it  should  be  compact  and  close,,  itnd  witiiout 
stoQCB  or  hard  lumps :  riddle  the  surface  rather  than  leave 
these.  If  the  ground  has  been  fresh  dug,  press  it  dowh  before 
pl&niing,  but  have  an  inch  or  two  of  loose  fine  soil  on  the 
surface.  Press  the  crowns  well  in,  and  sprinkle  or  sift  a  little 
fine  light  soil,  such  as  leaf  soil,  amongst  them.  The  leaves, 
thourh  partly  covered,  will  be  able  to  breathe  through  this, 
and  It  assists  the  rooting.  Till  well  rooted,  water  every  day 
if  there  is  no  rain. 

/Ibout  August  they  should  be  transplanted.  Several  hundred 
mty  be  transplanted  in  an  hour ;  and  it  is  well  worth  the 
trouble,  as  it  makes  the  roots  start  again  from  the  croWn. 

rhe  simplest  way  to  transplant  is  to  cut  horizontally  2  inches 
desp  under  the  plants  with  a  sharp  spade  or  turfing  iron,  and 
laj  the  plants,  a  spadeful  at  a  time,  on  another  bed  pre^>&i^ 
as  directed  before :  if  you  are  short  of  room  remove  bhe 
spide  width.  Rake  the  surface  and  replace  them  where  they 
cane  from,  but  new  soil  helps  to  improve  them.  In  any  CaMe 
press  them  well  down,  partly  cover  them  with  fine  light  sbU  as 
Defore,  and  water  as  occasion  requires.    If  the  crowhis  wel^ 

Sltnted  in  May  3  or  4  inches  apart,  by  the  middle  of  Octbber 
tiey  will  have  covered  the  surface :  this  is  the  best  time  for 
planting  them  in  their  flowering  quarters.  Undercut  them  as 
oefoie  ;  dig  no  hole  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  but  looee« 
the  loll,  lay  them  on  the  sur&ce  in  clumps  of  any  site  you 
pleaie,  and  press  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  bed.  This 
spreads  the  roots  and  bends  them  upwards,  and  makes  tfaem 
commence  crowing  all  the  sooner.  Beware  of  making  a  hcftt 
with  a  stick  and  inserting  the  roots  pcrpendiculany  And 
squeezing  them  all  together  by  lateral  press  are :  this  wiH 
insure  their  being  pushed  out  of  the  ground  a^in  by  the  first 
hard  frost  llic  pressure  in  planting  should  be  downwards, 
not  against  the  sides  of  the  plant  Partly  cover  the  crowns 
and  leaves  with  soil  as  before.  If  you  observe  afterwards  ahy 
teadency  to  rise  out  of  the  ground  go  round  and  press  them 
in  again,  pulling  more  soil  over  them  ;  but  if  you  plant  early 
and  attend  to  the  above  rules  this  is  seldom  required.  If  you 
wish  to  leave  them  where  they  flower  for  two  years  cut  under 
them  early  in  autumn,  put  some  fine  soil  partly  over  ^cm, 
and  press  them  well  down. 

I  omitted  to  mention  a  variety  of  double  Daisies  cilfeti 
Aticnbaefolia  with  yellow  veins  in  their  leaves.  This  vaxie- 
gstion  is  very  common  in  the  wild  Daisy,  fiome  gardeners 
admire  it,  but  to  me  it  has  a  sickly  unhealthy  look,  and  I  have 
discarded  it  after  growing  it  for  several  years. — C.  W.  DOD. 


DIGGING  AMONGST  FRUIT  TBBES. 

YocTB  correspondent,  "  A  Kitchen  Gardener,"  writing  on 
the  above  subject,  page  443,  says  for  several  seasons  he  has 
not  forked  or  dug  the  ground  near  the  Baspberrles,  but  spread 
tb&  dung  on  the  surface,  and  the  crops  had  been  excellent, 
and  the  same  result  was  obtained  from  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  years ;  but  on  trees,  to  the 
roots  of  which  manure  had  been  applied  and  dug  in  aimually, 
he  had  no  fruit  last  season,  and  asks  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  observed  the  same  result.  Now  I  have  not  observed  this 
with  Applps  and  Pears.  Last  season  there  was  scarcely  any 
fruit  on  the  trees  mentioned  in  an  orchard  where  the  trees  had 
not  been  disturbed  for  many  years,  and  I  may  say  the  same  of 
trees  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  the  ground  had  been  dug 
dose  to  the  trees.  In  1878  the  crops  were  abundant  both  in 
the  kitchen  garden  and  in  the  orchard.  Baspberries  where 
plenty  of  good  manure  was  dug  in  annually  only  produced 
short  weakly  canes  and  few  fruits ;  but  last  winter  I  gave 
them  a  good  mulching  with  stable-yard  manure  and  left  it  on 
the  surface  all  the  summer,  and  they  yielded  a  most  excellent 
crop,  and  have  produced  strong  healthy  canes,  so  that  I  expect 
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an  equally  good  crop  next  year.    In  future  I  shall  ncTCr  dig 
the  manure  in,  but  spread  it  on  the  surface. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  in  mulching  ovir  the 
roots  of  his  fruit  trees.  I  think  it  is  better  than  digging  n  the 
manure,  even  if  one  should  have  to  dig  close  to  &e  tees.— 
G.  HiLTOzr. 

COST  OF  EXHIBITING^iROSES. 

I  HAVE  been  rather  amused  in  reading  the  articles  of  "  Ytld 
Savaqe  "  and  "  Duckwing  "  upon  Rose-growing  and  Rose- 
showing.  After  daly  comparing  the  two  I  must  say  that  I 
think  "Wtld  SAYA6E"has  the  best  of  the  argumeit.  I 
cannot  see  that  the  estimate  of  "W'Yld  Savage"  is  it  all 
eztravagant.  Of  course  it  could  be  done  for  less,  as,  f«r  in- 
stance, a  man  who  does  the  work  entirely  himself  would  ooake 
a  great  difference  in  the  cost ;  but  I  take  "  Wyld  SavxGJ  " 
to  be  a  gentleman  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  a  rostrign. 
I  agree  with  "Wyld  Savage"  that  the  best  bloomi  $re 
generally  produced  from  plants  that  have  been  move<l  the 
previous  autumn,  especially  the  early  part  of  the  Rose  seMon ; 
and  will  go  further,  for  I  know  from  experience  that  the  plaits 
moved  in  the  spring  will  often  produce  superior  blooais  to 
those  cut  from  maidens.  I  am  afraid  if  amateurs  depended 
entirely  upon  maiden  plants  we  should  not  see  them  exoibited 
at  any  of  the  principal  shows.  Whj  1  Because  most  of  the 
plants  would  not  bloom  until  August,  and  some  even  later. 

There  are  different  methods  of  planting  Roses.  Some  when 
they  receive  their  plants  spoil  them  by  pruning  both  brauclies 
and  roots  too  closely,  completely  paralysing  the  plant,  a  weak 
growth  following.  If  "  Duckwing  "  were  to  dip  his  platts 
in  some  "  puddle  "  before  planting  and  cut  the  roots  sparingly 
I  think  he  would  have  better  success.  When  with  Mr.  He^e 
of  Reed  Hall,  Colchester,  I  made  it  a  practice  to  plant  a  gr^at 
many  Roses  annually,  and  from  these  I  cut  some  of  the  fiuest 
blooms  that  cairied  off  the  leading  prizes  of  the  day.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  five  thousand  Roses  planted  out  here  in  beds, 
&c.,  we  should  not  be  able  to  appear  at  the  early  shows. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  stocks,  we  pay  10^.  per  hundred  for 
them,  but  then  perhaps  we  are  more  particular  in  what  we 
receive  than  *'  Duckwing,"  but  this  would  double  that  item 
in  the  expenditure.  It  may  not  be  a  mistake  to  apply  mcnure 
at  the  time  of  planting,  biit  ^ey  who  depend  on  tni^  tlone 
as  the  means  of  procuring  good  blooms  will  be  disappointed. 
Of  course  the  price  of  manure  varies  according  to  lociUty, 
and  special  manures  which  are  sometimes  requisite  are  always 
costly.  I  think  a  little  more  attention  in  applying  artificial 
noanure  at  the  proper  time  when  plants  are  in  a  conditioi  to 
receive  it  would  yield  grand  results.  I  am  a  great  advM^te 
for  disbudding  as  a  means  of  producing  the  finebt  bloomy  but 
if  you  would  see  the  Rose  in  its  full  bea.uty  in  the  garden  you 
must  leave  it  entirely  to  Nature.  There  is  no  doubt  much  art 
in  cutting,  mounting,  showing  and  carrying  the  blooms  ^hich 
only  experience  will  teach.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the 
improvement  of  the  blooms  as  they  pass  from  stage  to  stage 
from  the  plants  to  the  exhibition  tables.  As  regaMs  *^  WyIiD 
Savage's  "  estimate  of  attending  exhibitions,  I  think  it  is 
quite  reasonable,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  had  more 
rosarians  with  the  spirit  of  ''  Wyld  Savage  "  (who  does  not 
mind  taking  his  gardener  with  him)  we  should  see  better 
exhibitions  of  this  popular  flower. — ^W.  Easlea,  PauVs  Nw- 
jierieSj  Walthamt  Crost,  N, 


ESrriMATES  OF  EARLY  PEARS. 

The  district  of  my  experience  relative  to  the  undermen- 
tioned varieties  is  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  541  feet 
above  sea  level  and  four  miles  from  ihe  coast.  Soil  a  mediom 
textured  loam,  inclining  to  be  light,  with  a  variable  subsoil, 
chiefly  gravel,  but  silt,  sand,  clay,  and  boulders  of  sandstone 
not  uncommon. 

Doyenn^  d'Kte  or  Summer  Doyenne,  espalier,  is  the  first  in 
use  ;  it  is,  however,  not  a  July  but  an  Augus-t  Pear.  The  fruit 
has  cracked  considerably  during  the  last  two  years,  yet  has 
been  good  seven  years  out  of  ten.  The  trees  are  on  the  Pear 
stock.  W^e  have  not  the  Harvest  Pear  (Amir6  Joannet).  Petit 
Muscat  succeeds  admirably  as  a  standard,  but  is  in  every  way 
inferior  to  Early  Bergamot,  which  succeeds  as  a  standard,  and 
this  season  was  the  best  of  the  early  Pears,  being  very  juicy 
and  pleasantly  perfumed. 

Oithe  "  August  Pears  "  which,  however,  ripen  here  in  Septem- 
ber, Jargonelle  is  by  fiu:  the  best  of  the  older  vaneties,  succeeding 


equally  well  as  a  standard,  pyramid,  or  against  a  waU  on  tiic 
Pear  stock.  It  is,  hpwever,  surpassed  by  Clapp*8  Favonrrte 
both  in  appearance  and  quality  of  fruit,  the  tree  being  <»« 
Pear  stock,  and  is  favoured  with  a  south-west  aspect,  ita 
is  one  of  the  very  best  of  summer  Pears,  with  a  buttery  fioh 
and  very  agreeable  aroma.  Citron  des  Carmea  is  not  leliahls. 
as  it  invariably  cracks.  Beurr^  Gi£Eard  flowers  so  early  tbit 
its  blossom  is  invariably  cut  by  spring  frosts,  and  the  fniit  so 
soon  goes  mealy  as  to  be  worth  little,  indeed  it  baa  onlj  givea 
three  crops  in  ten  years.  Beurr6  de  I'Assomption  does  well  en 
the  Quince  as  a  pyramid,  and  succeeds  Jargonelle.  Soayenir 
du  Congr^  is  a  shy  bearer,  but  is  very  healthy  on  the  Qninee, 
and  the  fruit  is  excellent  from  a  pyramid.  Bloodgood  does 
fairly  well  as  a  standard  in  a  neighbour's  garden,  sometira 
bearing  enormously  ;  it  is  growing  in  rather  strong  loam,  sad 
has  a  clay  subsoil.  WUliams'  Bon  Ohrfetien  does  weU  as  i 
pyramid  on  the  Quince  and  bears  good  crops  annaally,  lasJ 
year  being  an  exception,  the  crop  failing.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
a  few  days  before  it  is  ripe,  and  in  the  fruit  room  ripens  of 
very  juicy  and  with  a  musky  aroma,  whereas  those  allowed  ta 
ripen  on  the  trees  are  comparatively  worthless.  By  gatfaerii^ 
at  intervals  we  have  had  it  in  season  nearly  a  month.  It  hat 
given  seven  full  crops  in  ten  years. 

My  summary  of  the  early  varieties  is  as  foUowa  : — Doyems-: 
d'Et6  (Summer  Doyenn6)  is  our  first,  and  when  gathered  m 
soon  as  indications  of  ripening  set  in  it  is  juicy,  but  if  allowed  to 
ripen  on  the  trees  it  is  mealy  and  flavourless.  Jargonelle  foUon. 
and  keeps  up  the  succession  until  Williams*  Bon  Cbi^tie: 
comes  in,  the  two  last  being  everything  that  could  be  desred. 
Only  a  tree  or  two  of  Summer  Doyenn6  is  grown  to  give  a  few 
very  early  dishes.  Clapp's  Favourite  is  much  more  temf^ 
fruit  than  Jargonelle,  possessing  all  its  good  qualities  with  the 
addition  of  a  musky  aroma. — O.  Abbet. 

As  the  one  who  suggested  a  Pear  election,  and  felt  sorae 
disappointment  in  its  not  taking  place,  permit  me  to  say  thit 
having  now  read  the  articles  in  the  two  last  Journals  upoo  the 
subject  of  "Good  Pears,"  I  think  that  this  Pear  diacnseiaBii 
better  than  the  proposed  Pear  election.    I  heartQy,  thefef^am 
enter  upon  the  subject,  and  hope  all  Pear-growers  w2i  en- 
deavour to  add  their  mite  of  information. 

In  regard  to  early  Pears  I  place  beyond  any  doubt,  si  in  tt 
my  knowledge  goes,  not  only  in  the  first  rank  but  first  ct  ifl. 
Doyenne  d*Et^,  or  the  Summer  Doyenn6,  believing  it  to  he  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Rivers  **tbe  best  very  early  Pear."  During 
the  last  two  bad  seasons  I  have  had  a  heavy  crop,  while  thee 
was  not  a  single  fruit  on  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  ;  and  Benne 
d'Amanlis  was  equally  unfruitful.  Then  the  flavonr  is  excel- 
lent ;  it  is,  too,  a  very  juicy  Pear  and  pleasant  to  the  eye: 
Next  I  place  Jargonelle,  another  never-failing  cropper.  Eacb 
of  these  Pears,  if  gathered,  some  one  day  some  more  fire  dayi 
after,  may  be  made  to  be  good  for  a  considerable  time.  Abo 
neither  of  these  Pears  is  subject  on  my  soil— a  rather  hea^  : 
loam  on  a  sandy  clay — ^to  canker,  as  is  the  case  with  Williams'  ! 
Bon  Chretien.  An  equally  productive  Pear  here  is  Beonc 
Giftard,  but  to  me  of  such  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  flaTocr 
that  I  never  can  eat  a  whole  Pear,  and  certainly  should  nproot 
it  as  lar  as  I  am  concerned.  Dr.  Hogg  says  it  has  **  a  higfah 
aromatic  flavour."  Rivers  says  "  a  delicious  noyeau  flavour." 
I  own  I  have  tasted  medical  compounds  far  more  pleasant  to 
the  palate.    It  also  lacks  juice  as  grown  here. 

I  grow  all  my  pyramids  naturally,  just  cutting  off  a  brancii 
if  it  grows  across  another.  Hence,  instead  of  small  close  cones, 
I  have  large  open  trees  which  produce  a  good  quantity  of  fruit 
Nature  is  the  best  guide  in  all  things,  but  as  Nature  is  fallen 
so  it  wants  correction.  Branches  will  go  across  each  other. 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  interfere.  Check  but  never  crush  Natoie. 
Queen  Anne  might 

"In  trim  gardcnB  take  her  pleasure,'* 

but  topiary  work  is  unsightly  and  not  remunerative.  The  ides 
of  the  necessity  of  hard  pruning  of  Apple  and  pyramid  Pear 
trees  has  unfortunately  token  deep  root  in  England,  and  I 
have  to  be  very  careful  and  imperative,  or  the  gardener  would 
to  use  his  own  words,  **  let  his  knife  into  them."— Wiltbhibe 
llECTOB. 

Chbysanthemtjim  Propagation.— All  who  possess  a  cold 
frame,  and  who  may  be  desirous  of  having  fine  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  next  autumn,  should  proceed  at  once  to 
procure  cuttings.  Cuttings  make  much  better  plants  than 
offeets.    They  should  be  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  inserted  in 
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abkllow  bozefl  or  S-incli  pot*.  They  will  b«  well  looted  ud 
te>d7  lor  pottiog  in  two  moiithi.  It  is  undeiitsble  to  uee 
bottom  heat,  u  »  ipindly  growth  ia  tfaa»  inerilabte.  Allow 
tbe  cot  8uri«ces  an  hoar  or  two  to  heal  to  prevent  dampiDg  or 
mildew.  Sandy  loil  is  piefenble.  They  emit  root*  freely  in 
■ahes  kept  damp. — W.  J.  H. 


GOOD   PEARS. 

AJUOKGffT  what  may  be  termed  September  Peara  the  Tariety 

figured,  Flemiih  Beauty,  merite  the  attention  of  cultiratora. 

It  is  attractiTe  in  appearance    and   generally  esccllent  in 

qnalitj.    Ai  some  testimony  of  tbe  value  of  thia  Fear  we  may 


obterre  that  it  bw  no  leu  than  lereoteen  lynonymea,  aad  yet 
it  k  not  by  any  means  included  in  all  collectaona.  The  frnit 
repraBented  ii  rather  amalt,  but  it  will  be  recognised  as  a  twth- 
fol  portrait  by  those  who  grow  the  Pesr,  and  those  who  do 
nol  may  safely  add  it  to  their  coilectiooi  if  their  soil  and 
diirict  are  suitable  to  Pear  cultorc.  But  wb  shall  OiaMj 
hew  what  others  say  about  September  Fears,  and  this  Tarietr 
will  probably  receive  a  pharo  of  attention.  Like  WiUiams'  Bon 
Clretien,  Doyenne  d'KtS,  and  some  others,  FlemiA  Beftuir 
must  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe.  It  is  then  rich,  bnttory, 
•ivl  melting  ;  but  if  left  on  the  tree  natil  fully  ripe  it  ia  mealy 
an!  comparaUvely  insipid.  We  have  aeen  excellent  cropa 
pt«dnced  by  trees  both  on  tbe  Quince  and  Pear  itooka  grown 


Fiir.  i.i-Fi.siiiei  B 


«a  espaliera  and  pyramids,  also  aa  wall  trees,  sad  in  ahdtered 
poaitiona  in  the  south  it  aucceeda  well  as  a  al*ndard.  As  is 
stated  in  the  "  Fruit  Manual,"  Flemish  Beanty  was  ditcorered 
\>j  Van  HoQS  in  a  Tillage  In  Flanders  in  laia 


HOW  I  GREW  MY  AUBICHLAS. 
I  HATB  read  with  great  interest  the  variona  articles  upon 
this  flower,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  the  modem  system  of 
-caltnre  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  bygone  days ; 
«nd  although  I  have  destroyed  all  my  notes  of  fifty  years' 
experience,  I  will  eodeBToiiT  from  memory  to  give  the  resDlls 
«f  my  observations.  It  was  either  in  IglO  or  1812  that,  having 
saved  a  little  money,  I  felt  a  desire  to  cultivate  flowers,  and  I 
purchased  from  one  of  our  most  celebrated  Lancashire  Auricula 
growers  about  eighteen  plants,  which  exhausted  my  funds,  and 
having  carried  the  plants  home  I  began  to  consider  bow  I  was 
to  winter  them,  as  glass  at  that  time  could  only  be  procured  by 
tliose  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  Auriculas  were  grown  in 
frames  covered  with  wooden  doors  or  shutters.  Even  such 
shelter  as  this  was  not  at  my  command,  and  having  a  summer 
house  in  the  garden  I  placed  a  large  flagstone  in  it  elevated 
«n  bricks  to  a  little  more  than  18  inches,  and  all  open  to  the 
weather.    This  plan  I  was  compelled  '"  ""'" —    '" 


years,  and  I  can  vouch  that  no  Anriculaa  were  kept  more 
nealthy  and  less  subject  to  green  fly. 

A  great  miatake,  in  my  opinion,  baa  been  made  in  trsating 
Auriculas  aa  only  half-hardy.  The  plant  grows  oa  the  Alps  in 
a  wild  state  ;  and  tbe  Dutch,  who  at  an  early  period  were  the 
greatest  cultivator*  of  flowers,  obtained  a  few  plants,  and  by 
patient  industry  raised  seed  from  which  they  obtained  many 
new  varieties.  In  the  religions  persecution,  when  tbe  artisans 
of  the  Low  Countries  rather  than  ctumge  their  religion  emi- 
giated  to  England,  some  who  cultivated  Tulips  alone  settled 
at  Norvrich,  and  introduced  silk-weaving  and  a  species  of 
woollen  called  bombazine,  bt»1  a  small  number  of  Tolip 
growers  settled  at  Spitallielda,  where  for  a  long  period  all  our 
finest  and  choicest  silks  wece  produced.  Another  colony  (tbe 
Auricula  growers)  seCUed  in  Lancashire — Middleton  and  the 
neigbbourhood— and  they  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  were 
almost  tbe  only  growers  in  England.  They  raised  many 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  grown  and  esteemed  at  the 
present  time.  Grime's  Privateer  and  Eenyon's  Bingleader  arc 
in  almost  every  collection.  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  some 
of  the  Flemings,  who  were  woollen  nuuiufaclurera  and  the 
originators  of  the  woollen  cloth  trade,  which  now  has  become 
of  the  highest  importance  to  tbe  counties  of  Lancashire  and 
Yoikatiin.    Although  I  made  much  research  I  could  only  find 
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one  with  a  Dutch  name.  He  was  called  Heys,  and  there  if  an 
Auricula  now  in  existence  called  Heys'  Apollo. 

Auriculas  flourished  in  Middleton  until  within  the  last  few 
yean,  but  the  atmosphere  is  so  impure  owing  to  the  gases  torn 
chemical  works  and  cotton  factory  steam  engines,  that  theie  is 
only  few  now  grown,  and  these  of  not  a  very  healthy  nattre. 
Amicnias  bemg  natives  of  the  Alps  require  an  elevated  position. 
All  plantB  ought  to  be  treated  as  they  are  found  in  their  nadve 
habitats.  On  the  AJps  the  soil  chiefly  consists  of  decafed 
TBge^ble  matter. 

I  began  to  grow  Auriculas  under  difficultieSi  and  for  years  I 
only  employed  decayed  turf  from  a  rich  pasture.  The  Middleton 
growers  use  very  little  if  anj  loam  in  their  compost.  It  is  com- 
posed principally  of  well-decayed  manure,  a  few  rushes  cut 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  little  grit  which  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  washed  from  the  sandstone  of  the  district — 
all  weU  mixed  together.  The  finest  Auriculas  I  have  etrtr 
seen  were  at  Mr.  CSiarles  Turner's,  Blough,  and  the  next  at 
Mr.  James  Dickson's,  Acre  Lane»  Brixton.  They  were  as 
healthy  as  possible.  The  oompost  I  recommend  is  decayed 
turf  from  a  rich  pasture,  a  -ttnall  quantity  of  very  old  horse 
manure  and  cow  dung,  irifb.  a  little  sharp  sand.  I  have  also 
pounded  coarse  pieces  of  stone  and  bricks  to  mix  with  the 
soil  when  I  had  no  sand.  In  eaily  life  I  left  home  for  some 
years,  and  my  father  grew  Auriculas  in  my  absence ;  and  it  is 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  I  purchased  the  remains  of 
the  collection  at  his  death,  and  as  he  employed  only  plain 
soil  the  plants  were  extremely  healthy.  It  is  very  importent 
that  the  plants  have  plenty  of  air,  moderate  supplies  of  water, 
and  in  spring  a  slight  top-dressing.  In  autunm  the  green  fly 
is  a  great  pest,  and  the  b«it  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  mtks 
a  paper  collar  and  place  it  round  the  plant,  -Bttfl  ilien  take  a 
large  camel-hair  pencil  and  brush  them  on  to  the  paper,  and 
by  this  means  you  will  easily  destroy  Utem.  There  is  alsd 
another  p^ — a  grub  whicih  very  often  will  entirely  destroy 
Hie  bloom-bud.  I  will  continue  the  subject  in  a  future  issue. 
—John  Slateb,  CkeadJe, 

PACKIKG  GRAPES. 

IK  answer  to  "A  Yoimo  Paoksr"  on  page  484,  I  nay 
usefully  detail  a  mode  of  padking  the  fruit  tluit  I  have  seen 
practised  this  autumn.  The  Grapes  were  sent  to  Oovtnt 
Guden  Market ;  they  have  totmvel  a  distance  of  forty  mies 
by  rail,  and  the  salesman  speaks  very  highly  of  the  conditon 
in  which  they  arrive,  scarcely  any  of  the  bloom  being  rubM 
off.  From  10  to  16  cwt.  are  sent  from  the  vineries  annuafy. 
Cross-handle  wicker  baskets  about  9  inches  deeper  so,  holdkijg 
from  10  to  15  lbs.  of  Grapes  each,  are  found  to  answer  the  pQr« 
pose  better  than  boxes  which  have  been  tried.  To  flU  Ihe 
naskets  they  are  placed  on  one  end  in  a  sloping  position,  tken 
a  lining  of  soft  hay  is  put  round  the  inside  of  the  basket  ivith 
a  thin  piece  of  paper  to  cover  it  The  Grapes  are  then  put  in. 
beginning  at  the  lower  end  of  the  basket.  Mdh  bimch  is  plaoed 
in  endways,  of  course  only  one  bunch  deep,  till  the  basket  is 
filled  to  the  top,  then  it  is  taken  from  its  sloping  position  snd 
turned  while  in  the  hand  the  reverse  way  to  whicn  they  nvere 
packed,  which  will  be  seen  at  once  wedges  the  bunches  t%ht 
together  so  that  they  cannot  move  in  their  transit ;  then  a 
piece  of  paper  is  plaoed  over  the  top  of  the  Grapes,  and 
covered  with  calico  sewn  tightly  over  the  whole,  which  finishes 
the  packing.  The  nett  weight  of  the  Grapes  in  each  bai^et  is 
plainly  marked  on  t^e  calico,  so  that  should  the  fruit  be  in« 
tetfeied  with  in  traasit  the  salesman  will  know.-^H.  0. 


ts  the  description  of  the  garden  at  Rangemore  in  the 
Jimmai  €f  HortumUure  of  Januaiy  20th,  1876,  a  very  useful 
mode  of  packing  Grapes  is  described.  It  is  stated  tiiat  the 
Grapes  were  sent  by  Mr.  Bennett,  the  gardener,  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  miles  by  railway,  fifty  by  water,  and  twenty  by 
land,  and  they  invariably  reached  their  destination  in  good 
condJtion.  The  Grapes  are  packed  in  stout  glased  brown 
paper,  each  bunch  forming  a  cone,  and  these  cones  of  fruit  art 
packed  with  base  and  apex  interfltting  in  boxes,  and  the  boxei 
are  packed  in  dry  leaves  in  hampers,  so  that  injury  by  jolting 
and  shaking  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  paper  has  a  perfectly 
glazed  and  smooth  surface,  and  is  found  to  disfigure  the  Grapes 
&8S  than  any  other  kind  of  envelope.  For  sending  short  distances 
either  very  stout  baskets  or  boxes  may  be  employed,  and  ^e 
bunches  need  not  be  plaoed  in  paper.  Place  an  inch  or  two  of 
dry  moss  or  paper  shavings  in  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle,  line 
fhe  Bides  with  moss  or  very  soft  hay  covered  with  very  smooth 


paper,  slant  the  box  or  basket,  and  place  in  the  bunches  irift 
their  points  resting  on  the  bottom  and  the  stalks  rising  jost 
above  the  top.  Cut  each  bunch  and  place  it  in  the  box  at 
once,  not  laying  it  down  bv  the  side  of  it  to  be  removed  sgain ; 
pack  as  closely  as  possible,  and  fill-in  any  interstices  with 
pieces  of  paper  to  make  all  secure,  and  press  down  the  lid  CBie- 
f  ully  bending  down  the  stalks  and  all  will  be  firm.  If  ti» 
work  is  well  done  the  Grapes  will  travel  well  and  will  he  )m 
rubbed  than  if  the  bunches  are  wrapped  in  paper.  Baskets  or 
boxes  holding  10  lbs.  or  12  lbs.  of  Grapes  are  convenient  far 
the  purpose,  and  their  depth  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  bunches.— Practicalist. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  FB08T  which  commenced  in  the  neighbouihood  of 
London  on  November  14th  continued  almost  without  i]lte^ 
tuption  until  the  night  of  December  28th,  when  a  decided 
thaw  commenced,  accompanied  by  rain  and  high  winds.  On 
Tuesday  last,  December  30th,  a  thunderstorm  of  considerable 
violence  passed  over  the  metropolis ;  hail  and  rain  fell  in 
tonents  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  wind  blew  a  humciDe* 
The  rush  of  wind  down  the  Thames  was  so  great  that  many 
people  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  clung  to  the  balustnde  sod 
lamp  posts  to  prevent  being  driven  oft  the  pavement  Hie 
storm  was  the  most  severe  in  the  south  of  London,  and  a  cor- 
respondent informs  us  that  at  Brixton  1^  inch  of  hail  fell  in 
fifteen  minutes. 

A  OOBBESPONDBMT  informs  us  that  the  PonfBETTiAft 

AT  Hawkstone  Pabk,  Shbewsbubt,  are  in  magnificent 
condition  at  the  present  time.  The  plants  are  from  12  to  11^ 
iniAiss  high,  in  4,  5,  ttnd  6-inoh  pots,  and  their  bracts  are 
not  emly  exceedingly  brilliant  in  colour,  but  some  of  tlien 
measttfe  16  inches  acron.  Both  the  single  and  the  doabie 
vftftettee  «re  grown  in  quantity.  Mr.  Pratt  is  most  sooceofol 
with  ihe-otdtivation  of  the  Pohisettia,  and  the  plants  in  qoeitioii 
reflect  grsat  credit  upon  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
morit  ttielifi  decoFBtiv^  plants  for  the  winter  we  possess. 

<—  Iir  ihe  same  garden  the  Calanthes  Yeitchii  veilit^ 
and  vesfiita  lutea  are  extremely  flne,  the  bulbs  being  ot  %y^ 
large  siie  and  the  flowers  most  abundant  Seldom  are  tibeae 
plants  seen  in  better  condition,  and  they  produce  a  fine  elfeck 
as  ammged  with  the  Poineettias  and  Zonal  Pelaigoniomir 
which  fure  also  bright  and  attractive. 

Wb  cite  the  following  opportune  notice  relatife  i^ 

fiO^WXNG  'VrsHTKLBD  Peas  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sou' 
new  seed  catalogue  : — *'  In  consequence  of  the  past  unfsTOQT- 
able  season  Peas,  more  especially  the  late  wrinkled  varieties^ 
have  strilered  to  a  great  extent,  and  some  sorts  have  entizelj 
failed,  while  stocks  of  some  others  of  this  class  are  very  limited. 
We  would  advise  that  wrinkled  Peas  should  not  be  sown  y^ 
early  in  the  season,  as,  being  badly  harvested,  they  are  not 
well  ripened ;  and,  although  they  grow  perfectly  well  noir 
under  advantageous  circumstances,  Uiey  may  paztially  fail  ^ 
the  ground  is  cold  and  spring  unfavourable." 

A  OOBBESPONDENT,  who  highly  recommends  BbgokU 

Moonlight,  states  that  it  commences  to  flower  very  early  in 
the  year  and  continues  until  the  present  time.  The  <dust»s  of 
flowers  are  freely  produced,  while  the  individual  flowers  are 
of  fair  sise  and  almoet  pule  white  Intemally,  and  slightly 
blushed  outside,  of  good  consistency,  consequently  tasting  well 
in  a  cut  state ;  the  foliage  is  beautifully  marbled  and  dari^ 
coloured,  which  is  a  go<d  contrast  to  the  large  and  fredy 
produced  flower  clusters.  The  chasrming  B.  Froebellii  with  it» 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  is  also  very  valuable  for  deooratioD 
during  the  dull  autumn  months. 

Mb.  Babdkbt  writes  as  follows   relative  to  lat? 

Gbapbs  :— "  At  Noiris  Green  they  are  keeping  better  than  we 
anticipated  earlier  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  for  pn>* 
perly  ripening  them  was  so  nfifavourable  and  the  season  ae 
late.  The  Vines  were  allowed  ample  time  to  mature  their 
fruit  without  hurrying  them  in  any  stage,  and  were  ccmae' 
quentiy  subjected  to  abundance  of  air,  to  which  we  attribote 
their  keeping  properties.  We  started  the  Vines  into  growth 
earlier  in  the  season  than  is  generally  done  with  late  vineiiss. 
We  consider  it  would  be  well  for  cultivators  who  want  io  keep 
their  Grapes  for  some  time  after  being  ripe  not  to  allow  ihe 
Vines  to  come  on  gradually  of  their  own  accord,  but  to  use  a 
littie  fire  heat  in  the  spring  and  less  in  the  latter  stages  of 
growth.  If  this  prove  of  no  advantage  in  good  years  gioweis 
would  i}e  on  the  sale  side  during  unfavourable  seasons." 
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Mmat.  Letts  ft  Oo^  whoio  «iMlleB«  IHaries  we  xe- 

ieixed  to  latt  week,  hKW  iesqed  »  eoMll  Wbathbe  Almanack, 
the  author  beiag  Captila  SsKby,  BJff.,  who  Ss  well  known  m 
iMYiog  devoted  epedal  Attention  to  weather  fosecasti,  and 
whoee  piedictioiis  hftve  often  wond  oorreot  "Whal  the 
pnUic  really  wast,*'  wp  the  anthor  ol  this  mfaiiatiize  almanac, 
'''is  a  qratem  hj  wtddh  one  mnj,  m  taming  to  a  monthly 
|>age  of  some  almanacdc,  gaither  at  a  glance  souid  and  reliable 
inlonnataon  as  to  coming  wentfaer  weeks  and  months  before- 
lutnd,"  and  this  want  he  has  endearonied  to  sapply.  Captain 
Saxbj*8  system  of  foretelling  storms  Is  founded  on  the  disturb- 
ing force  exerted  by  the  rnocm  ok  the  fluids  on  the  earth's 
«ur6aoe,  and  the  case  is  pnt  tiiins — ''No  sane  man  donbts  that 
it  is  the  moon's  action  which  mainly  gOTenia  the  tides ;  and 
if  the  moon's  influence  a&cta  the  wateis  d  the  oceaa,  why 
-should  it  not  disturb  the  waters  of  the  eloods  and  the  air  in 
which  they  float  ?  BoUi  are  ponderable  bodies,  whieh  equally 
obey  the  laws  of  graTitation."  Stormy  days  aie  dasignated 
l)y  black  type  in  the  calendar,  mad  gaideners  sad  others  in- 
terested in  the  subject  might  well  possess  this  ooaelas  little 
annual,  and  test  the  accuse^  of  the  prognosticalions  lor 
themselres. 

A  aoKBnpoin>ENT  dtMiibes  Kabcissus  paftsaoxui 

«8  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  fauraed  plants  that  have  yet  come 
into  flower.  It  is  largely  used  in  Oovent  Garden  for  bouquets 
and  **  buttonholes,'*  and  not  the  l^ut  recommemlation  is  its 
charming  and  delicate  perfume,  besides  which  iii»  glistening 
white  colour  is  most  attractive.  Among  a  laqpe  munber  of 
bulbs  this  has  been  the  first  species  in  Uooin. 

Ms.  Bbugb  Fivdlat,  Oarator  of  the  Manchestsf  Botanic 

Oarden,  has  issued  a  small  pamnlilet  entitled  *'  Hobticultural 
PUBSUITS,"  the  ol^t  of  whick  is  to  demonstrate  the  physical 
and  pecuniaiy  advantsges  %dluU%nt  on  intelligent  cultivation 
of  the  land.  It  is  wrilteii  i&  »  Ipee  a^d  popuUr  manner,  and 
the  moderate  prioe^viz.,  i^  naiHi|r,  places  it  within  reach  of 
those  for  whom  i^  is  chiefly  "p*"-^  Mr.  John  Hsyifaad  is 
the  publisher. 

Mb.  H.  G.  Bohn  of  Heniistta  Street,  Covent  auden, 

tias  re-issued  Gobdon'6  "PiifCSUM"  with  considerable  im^ 
provements.  These  hai(Q  been  made  by  Mr.  Bolm.  himself, 
whose  literary  and  linguistEe  aMainmenti,  and  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  Conifene,  qualify  him  for  the  work.  The  popular 
names  of  all  the  species  are  given  in  English  and  every  language 
in  which  they  are  known  to  occur,  and  a  yery  valuable  addition 
is  the  references  to  plates  in  the  works  where  the  different 
-epecies  have  been  represented.  All  of  these  works  are  both 
rare  and  expensive,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  many  people ; 
but  they  can  be  consulted  in  most  scientific  and  national 
libraries,  and  a  reference  to  them  such  as  Mr.  Bohn  has  sup- 
plied is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  work. 

Mb.  Allis,  writing  to  us  on  the  weather  neab 

Biggleswade,  observes : — "At  5  p.m.  on  the  27tb  inst.  there 
was  every  appearance  of  a  severe  frost,  but  before  10  p.m.  a 
sudden  and  rapid  thaw  set  in,  and  in  less  than  twelve  hours 
the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  had  risen  20^,  and  during  the 
jH^eater  part  of  the  following  day  the  mercury  stood  at  51°. 
Much  damage  has  been  done  to  vegetable  crops.  Nearly  all 
Icinds  of  Broocoli  are  killed,  siso  old  stools  of  Cabbages,  which 
give  off  a  very  offensive  smell.  Shrubs,  with  few  exceptions, 
bave  escaped  fairly  well  ;  Laurustlnuses,  Euonymus,  and 
Aucubas  have  suffered  most  where  growing  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, the  wood  not  being  ripened.  Nearly  all  Idnds  of  out- 
door work  has  been  resumed." 


One  of  the  very  many  peculiarities  of  this  singular  year 

is,  writes  our  Clonmel  correspondent.  Peach  tbee  foliage 
A.T  Chbistmas.  In  looking  over  the  Peach  walls  at  Minella 
House  on  Christmas  eve  be  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
leaves  firmly  adhering  not  only  to  tiie  new  but  to  ths  old  wood. 
This  does  not  refer  to  young,  or  untrained,  or  recently  planted 
trees  that  bore  Indifferent  or  no  crops.  On  the  contrary,  the 
•crops  borne  for  several  years  have  been  admitted  by  visitors 
to  be  second  to  none  in  Ireland.  Even  16^  of  frost  has  not 
<sau8ed  the  leaves  to  fall.  Mr.  Luckhurst  also  informs  us  that 
the  Peach  trees  under  bis  charge  in  Sussex  still  retain  most  of 
their  foliage,  and  present  a  "singular  appearance." 

Fob  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  December  20th, 

the  WEATHEB  at  Ejeamsey  Abbey,  Dover,  has  been  exception- 
ally severe.  From  observations  taken  in  the  open,  5  feet  from 
ground,  Mr.  Maxted,  the  gardener,  finds  an  average  of  9^  of 
frost    On  December  7th,  27°  of  Uaeit  was  registered.  Average 


day  ^empetatnre  84?.    Some  of  the  coldest  days  oocnmd  wilfa. 

a  S.  <r  S.E.  wind. 

•^--  We  learn  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Turin  has 
recently  awarded  a  prise  of  12,000  lire  (about  £475  EngUsh) 
to  Ml.  Chables  DABWur  for  his  discoveries  in  the  physiolog; 
of  pUnts. 

The  Lithbpool  HosricTrL'nTBAL  AgeoctAxiON  held 

its  ninthly  meeting  on  December  aoth,  wbsn  W.  B.  HaOieadt 
Esq.,  Honorary  Treasurer,  read  a  very  instructive  paper  cm 
"  Botanical  Terms."  The  subject  was  rendered  more  interest- 
ing \j  the  extra  pains  taken  by  Mr.  Halhead  to  expUin.etery 
term  carefully  and  simply,  bv  having  scraps  of  plaj*"  "»f 
flow«rs  of  the  difiennt  dssses  brought  to  notice.  Mr.  Halhead 
also  proposed  the  study  of  botany  to  be  introduced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Association,  and  examinations  held  for  gardeners, 
and  prises  given  to  those  that  make  this  most  satisfactory  pro- 
giesi  in  the  study.  Further,  he  psomised  to  render  every 
aasisbsmce  ha  could,  and  volunteered  to  give  lessons  to  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Association.  Mr.  WilUin^  Bron^ly,  Oak- 
Ian^  Aigburth,  also  read  a  paper  on  tin  esOtiv^on  of  tte 
Bouvardia.  The  papei  was  a  good  one,  wl  swk  that  mi^t 
have  been  expected  tsom  such  an  excellent^  9oltlv«U>y  of  the 
Bouvardia. 

A  MEBTZHO  of  the  EDIEBUlOa  BOTASICAL  SOCIETY 

WHM  held  on  the  llth  inst,  Mr.  Williajn  Oorrie  of  B»it  Lodge 
ofcupying  tha  ehaic  Mr.  Gorrie  was  elseted  PresiiAent,  and 
Professor  I.  Bayley  Balfour  and  Dr,  T.  A.  Ov  lulfour  Vice- 
Presidents.  Sir  Kohert  Christison,  Bart,  Professor  Thomas  B. 
Eraser,  Piofessor  Douglas  Maclagan,  and  Mr.  John  Sadler 
(Curator  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Q«(deas)  vrero  addMl  to  the 
GounciL  Thn  other  office-bearers  wese  chosen  as  Wlows : — 
HonorwFy  SecMtaiy,  Professor  Balfour ;  Bonorssy  Cumto't  **>« 
Frolessor  of  Botany;  Foreign  Secretary,  Professor  Dickson; 
Tressurer,  Mr.  Patrick  NeOl  Fraser ;  Assistant-Secretary,  Mr. 
i^M^w  Taylor.  Testimony  was  borne  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  valuable  sorvicas  which  Mr.  Sadler  had  rendered 
to  the  Sodely  during  his  tenure  oi  office,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  with  a  view  to  recognise  these  in  a  more  tangible 
font.  After  papers  had  been  communicated  **  On  tbe  Septa 
acrosi  the  ducts  in  BougainviUsa  glabra  and  Testudmaria 
eletbantipes,"  by  Professor  Alex-  Dickson ;  "  On  the  GrowUi 
of  Hie  New  Zealand  Fhix  Plant  (Phormium  tenax)  in  Orkney 
Isliftds,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  Traill ;  and  "  Cto  the  Rhea  fibre  trials  at 
Salarunpore,"  by  Mr.  William  Bell  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Sadler  read  his  monthly  report  on  "The  Open-air  Vegeta- 
tion at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden,"  from  which  it  app^red 
that  during  November  the  thermometer  was  at  ct  below  dST 
on  Seventeen  mornings.  The  three  lowest  tempemteres  durine 
the  month  were  on  the  14th,  29th,  and  80th,  when  12°,  14*  Mad 
13®  were  respectively  registered.  There  were  92®  of  frost 
registered  during  the  month,  as  compared  with  42°  in  No- 
vember, 1878.  Last  year  the  winter  (which  would  be  a 
long-remembered  one)  set  in  on  the  29th  November,  while 
this  year  it  commenced  on  the  22nd  November.  Since 
this  month  (December)  began  we  had  experienced  continuous 
hard  frost,  and  had  already  registered  168°  whereas  at  t^ 
same  date  of  last  year  there  were  only  50"  registered.  The 
following  had  been  the  readings  up  to  the  date  of  the  meetmg : 
Ist  December,  28°;  2nd,  31°;  3rd,  4°;  4th,  1°;  6th,  19°;  6th,  21°; 
7th,  17°;  8th,  16°;  9th,  21°;  10th,  22°;  and  llth,  20^.  The  frost 
of  the  3rd  and  4th  would,  he  feared,  tell  severely  on  v^jetation, 
but  it  would  be  some  time  yet  before  they  would  see  the  full 
extent  of  the  injury  done.  Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Palace,  having 
referred  to  the  excessive  severity  of  the  frost  on  the  3rd  and 
4th  inst,  Mr.  Bucban  mentiwied  that  the  readiogs  of  the  ther- 
mometer on  these  dates  were  the  lowest  auUienticated  m 
Scotland  since  1860.  The  Chairman  afterwards  read  a  i»per 
cnUtled,  "  Notes  of  New  Zealand  Plants  that  WitMood  the 
Severe  Winter  of  1878-79." 


DOMBEYA  BURGESSIJE. 
Sevebal  species  of  Dombeya  are  well  known  in  gardensi 
and  deservedly  admired  for  their  delicate  beauty ;  but  the  one 
under  consideration  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
and,  although  undoubtedly  superior  to  its  relatives  in  a  deco- 
rative point  of  view,  it  is  unknown  to  the  majority  of  gardeners. 
It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Harvey  in  his  "  Flora  Capensw," 
accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the  tree ;  an  accurate  representation 
also  subsequently  appeared  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine."    Mr, 
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J.  HcEen  discoTered  it  in  Zululand  Deafly  tweii^  yean  kgo, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Gemtrd  also  found  it  ia  Matal. 

AlthODsh  Dr.  S&ivej  described  this  species  as  a  lie*  or 
shrub  which  alCaina  a  height  of  B  to  10  fee^  it  appean  likely  to 
exceed  these  dimeuBions,  judging  from  the  Bpecimeua  at  £ew. 
The  Ic&TGS  are  bright  green,  pubescent,  and  from  6  to  9  ini^hea 
long,  the  large  corymbose  clusters  of  Sowers  rising  from  tieir 
axils.  The  flowers  are  Urge,  with  spreading  while  p«laU 
marked  at  their  bases  with  a  pleasing  bright  rosy  tint  wUch 


also  extends  ap  the  veins  into  the  cemtre.  The  pedundu  iw 
welt  above  the  foliage,  and  enable  the  chaste  oeliocj  at  lie 
Bowers  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  time  ot  ;nr, 
too,  at  which  the  flowers  are  prodnoed  ia  also  a  point  in  ia 
favour  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  early  part  d 
December  we  observed  s  specimen  in  the  Palm  stove  at  Ecw 
in  fuU  beauty,  aud  its  attractiveness  waa  greatly  eDhaoced  b^ 
the  dullness  of  the  season  aud  the  scarcity  of  flowering  pUnti. 
By  careful  management  and  a  saccewion  of  plants  it  might  It 


ioA  in  flower  from  Angnst  notil  Cbristtmis,  and  would  prove 
of  great  value  for  the  decoiatioD  of  a  stove  or  intermediate 
house.  Its  cnltnral  requirements  are  few,  a  soil  of  good  sandy 
loam  and  peat,  thorough  drainage,  and  abundance  of  water 
when  growing  being  the  chief  points  to  attend  to. — L.  C. 

HOW  OUR  PEACH  TREES  ARE  PRUNED. 

The  cold  weather  caused  the  ripened  foliage  to  fall  off  (be 
trees  in  our  late  Peach  honse.  and  we  are  now  examining  tbem 
and  arranging  the  shoots.  The  last  of  the  fruit  was  gathered 
about  the  end  of  October,  and  we  had  to  increase  the  fire  heat 
in  order  to  ripen  the  wood. 

Pruning  a  Peach  tree  used  to  appear  to  mc  as  one  of  the 
highest  achievements  of  the  gardener's  art.  The  course  of 
yean  has,  however,  resolved  it  into  an  ordinary  attainment. 


The  weaklier  growths  are  merely  thinned  ont,  also  any  ttat 
ma;  have  become  barren  of  buds.  These  shoots  are  al^V* 
cut  beck  to  a  stronger  and  healthier  growth.  The  ends  of  the 
shoots  are  not  cut  back,  as  it  has  b^n  found  tij  be  not  only 
unnecessary  but  adverse  to  the  well-being  of  the  trees.  Tbei* 
may  be  some  who  mill  inimediately  coaclode  that  such  a  care- 
less method  of  pruning  will  give  as  its  results  a  tree  of  b^ 
stems,  but  such  la  not  the  case,  as  our  trees  are  well  '^^'^ 
with  bearing  wood.  Another  unorthodox  habit  I  have  followw 
with  the  l^st  results  is  refraining  from  using  any  "winter 
dressing  "  for  painting  the  trees.  If  the  weather  be  mil'l  s 
washing  with  soapy  water  very  hot  may  be  applied,  but  nniier 
present  circnmetaoces  that  must  be  dispensed  with.  The  Mil 
requires  no  addition,  so  that  the  above  is  our  winter  diessiop 
of  Peaches  in  detail.  Unfortunately  the  soil  is  not  one  that  w 
c<mdticiTe  to  longevity  in  the  Peach.    At  a  fntoie  day  tlid' 
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will  b«  •omethlng  to  add  to  tbcM  nniMki,  whidi  it  U  dMjied 
maj  have  th«  effect  of  lunplllTuig  P«*ch  caltnre. — B.  F. 
BMOTHEBflTON. 


UTRICULARIA   ENDRESn. 

AXONQ  the  nnineroaB  luuidtomc  noreltiMirhiclt  chancteiUe 

iie*m.  Veitcb'icoUecUotii  at  the  chicE  horticultunl  eibibitioiu, 

few  duiiDg  the  past  year  were  more  attiacUvo^or  mote  gcue- 


nlljadmiMd  tliaii  the  one  repmntted  in  the  annexed  engTSTiiig. 
Utiliularia  montana  is  now  widely  grown,  not  only  for  ita 
beaiXy  bnt  ita  interefting  canttvorooa  propensitiee,  and  U. 
Endi«>ii  fomu  in  ctct;  reapect  an  adminble  companioD  lor 
thatspeciet.  Jt  lucceedB  under  preciiely  the  aame  treatment, 
being  eapeciaUj  adapted  for  cnltnre  in  baakets  in  a  compoct  of 
peat  and  ipbaflitam  moai,  and  wtien  the  baaket  ii  inapended 
from  the  root  of  a  store  or  Orchid  boate,  and  the  planti  aiw 
beaiing  their  nnnterona  lacenea  of  flowen,  they  an  extremely 


Hg.  J.— TJTRicni 

beavljfnl.  The  flowen  ate  oren  more  delicate  and  pntty  than 
those  of  U.  montana,  the  bright  yellow  palate  being  relieied 
by  the  light  mauve  tint  of  the  nppier  lip  and  the  creamy  white 
lower  lip,  and  the  alight  nodding  tendency  of  the  flower  stems 
imparta  a  Tery  gTScetnl  appeann:x  to  the  plant.  The  flowers 
are  also  of  great  value  for  bonqneta  and  vases.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Boyal  Horti<^taraI  Society  in  13TB  a  fiTSt- 
clasB  ocrtiflcate  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Hessn.  Veileh  for 
thia  plant,  who  received  it  bom  the  late  H.  Endres.  It  is  a 
natiTe  of  Coita  Blca. 

THE  FROST  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

Thbbb  Mtaaa  to  have  been  one  peculiar!^  in  the  recent 

severe  weather— namely,  the  great  di&erenoe  in  the  amount  uf 


froet  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  tlier> 
inometer  here  registered  2S°  of  frost  on  the  morning  ol  the 

Tth  inet  This  was  corroborated  by  theimometera  a  mils  east 
and  a  mile  nortfa,  and  was  the  greatest  ilegree  of  frost  in  the 
year  here.  But  at  Cambridge  and  at  York  there  were  4°,  and 
at  Nottingham  G°  more.  In  Scotland  we  arc  informed  that 
the  thermometer  fell  in  one  inatance  13°  and  in  another  23° 
below  rero  I  We  should  hope  that  this  reading  waa  not  over 
a,  very  extended  district,  or  the  destruction  of  vejfetable  life 
mnst  be  fearful.  We  remember  English  Oaks  splitting  with 
a  lend  report  from  the  effects  of  frost  during  the  winter  of 
IH60-6I,  when  the  greatest  amount  of  cold  in  this  district  was 
5°  below  lero.  There  is  one  remarkable  phenomenon  here — 
namely,  a  great  part  of  the  young  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
retained  their  leaves  throughout  the  autumn,  and  stitl  retaio 
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C  Juurngf  liim. 


tbem.    The  enclosed  biaodhet  of  Hybrid  Fexpetnal  and  %a- 

soented  Roses  cut  f som  the  open  ground  are  sent  to  yerify  ifais 
fact  It  would  be  inteiertiBg  and  uaefol  to  learn  if  thii  is 
g'OieiaL  or  only  looftl.  If  general,  much  will  doabtlesB  be 
saved  in  that  way  which  otherwise  would  have  been  loet 

Since  writing  the  aboye  I  hare  received  letters  from  Fraioe. 
In  Burgnndy  and  round  Paris  the  theimometer  has  sunk  2(P  to 
25°  below  zero.  One  correspondent,  writing  on  the  24tb  of 
December,  says,  **  The  thermometer  now  stands  at  zero,  tnd 
the  losses  of  out-of-door  plants  will  be  deplorable."  Another, 
writing  two  days  later  from  Paris,  says,  *^We  have  hert  a 
teiribly  severe  winter.  I  believe  that  all  our  standard  Roies, 
both  plantR  and  in  bud,  are  killed,  so  that  we  shall  have  no 
standard  Roses  for  two  yeam."  And  yet  another  reaches  me 
while  writing —  "  In  France  we  haye  lost  most  of  our  evsr- 
greens,  as  Laurels  and  Ancubas,  stands^  Roses,  Ifognolias, 
imd  many  Conifers.  Most  of  the  Rhododendrons  are  black. 
We  never  had  in  B^rance  such  a  terribly  severe  winter.  All 
nurseries  have  lost  much,  and  some  nearly  alL" — WlLLiiK 
Paul,  PavVs  Nurseries^  Wdltham  Cross,  N, 

[The  branches  received  have  eveiy  leaf  as  firmly  adhering  to 
ihem  as  in  summer.  It  is  probable  that  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season  the  leaves  had  not  become  fully  matured,  andUie 
functions  continued  to  be  exercised  unimpaired  beyond  the 
usual  period.  This  amplitude  of  foliage  must  have  afforded 
material  protection  to  the  trees ;  but  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  tell  what  the  effect  of  the  severe  frost  may  have  had  on  the 
young  wood  when  full  of  sap  and  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  we 
shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  spring  when  vegetation 
is  again  active,  to  see  whether  or  not  any  laceration  of  Uie  sap 
vessels  has  taken  place. — Sd&] 


CAMELLIAS. 


Judging  by  reports  which  I  have  heard  the  Camellia  seaaon 
thus  far  this  year  has  been  but  a  very  inferior  one  ;  however, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  must  not  complain,  as  iw  to 
the  present  time,  on  a  fair  estimation,  I  have  gathered  about 
^ve  hundred  blooms  of  the  white  Fimbriata,  than  whbh 
there  may  be  said  to  be  no  more  acceptable  flowers.  Sacfol 
Nova  has  had  a  large  number  of  handsome  pink  and  white 
flowers.  Amongst  novelties  to  me  this  season  is  Storeyiy  whbh 
is  beautifully  mottled  with  pink,  red,  and  white,  like  Imbri- 
cata  is  sometimes  seen.  Although  accounts  state  IJiat  Camellia 
lowers  are  poor  this  year  oura  are  equal  to  an  average,  taking 
all  into  consideration,  thus  far.  Though  the  summer  has  been 
comparatively  sunless  we  had  the  plants  pretty  forward  in  the 
spring,  and  no  shading  was  appliea  on  the  glass  in  any  form* 

Altiiough  the  CameUia  is  a  hardy  shrub  it  is  very  uncertaia 
sometimes  to  count  on  a  full  display  of  blooms,  as  often 
just  at  the  period  of  opening,  from  some  check  received,  the 
whole  or  a  large  number  of  the  flowers  may  drop.  For 
example,  in  such  hard  frosty  weather  as  we  have  lately  ex- 
perienced, if  the  atmosphere  be  too  dry  from  constant  firing, 
or  if  the  plants  be  too  dry  at  the  root  at  the  same  time,  I  liiink 
the  Jbuds  are  then  apt  to  fall.  The  medium  to  be  aimed  at  is  a 
moist  atmosphere  if  constant  firing  is  required.  Too  much 
moisture  at  the  root  also  often  causes  the  buds  to  fall,  and  the 
best  state  to  have  them  in  in  winter  is  as  near  the  meditun  as 
practicable.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Camellia 
will  not  bear  slight  foroing,  even  at  this  season,  to  bring  on  an 
earlier  flowering  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.    Of  course 

f«at  care  is  needed,  but  in  a  gftntle  encouiagiug  atmosphere 
find  the  plants  come  in  flower  much  faster  than  when  unaided. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  steady  Camellia  season  from 
October  up  to  early  summer,  about  eight  months  in  the  year. 
— R.  M.  A.  

GARDEN  CULTURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Remabks  on  this  subject  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
altogether  unseasonable  ;  I  venture  to  think  otherwise,  and 
am  writing  on  this  oft-discussed  but  important  subject  in  the 
hopes  of  bringing  others  to  my  way  of  thinking.  The  month 
of  August,  or  at  the  latest  the  first  week  in  September,  is 
usually  the  time  recommended  for  planting  Strawberries,  and 
few  if  any  writers  on  the  subject  omit  mentioning  die  ad- 
visability of  trenching  the  ground  for  the  plants.  I,  too, 
strongly  recommend  the  practice,  but  not  at  planting  time,  not 
only  because  there  is  plenty  of  other  work  to  do  at  that  time, 
but  because  the  soil  does  not  have  sufficient  time  to  settle  com- 
pletely, a  firm  soil  being  very  requisite  for  Strawberries.    No 


amount  of  tzeading  will  affect  wme  aoilB  much  beyoud  ik 
surface  (I  am  alluding  to  newly-trenched  ground),  and  it  is 
therefore  as  a  rule  much  too  loose  for  the  plants  to  take  im- 
mediate hold  of ;  as  a  consequence  not  only  is  the  first  season's 
crop  much  inferior  to  what  it  Bhoold  be,  but  there  is  a  pro- 
bability, and  a  very  strong  one  too,  of  the  succeeding  oojis 
being  below  the  average.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  my  pnc- 
tice  is  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  intended  bed  dnzin| 
the  winter  months  by  the  ordinary  process  of  bastara 
trenching. 

Although  Strawberries  are  nndonbtedlj  deep-rooting,  iiis 
scaroeiy  advisable  to  bury  a  quantity  of  go<>d  maniue  too 
deeply.  I  prefer  either  spreading  it  over  ot  mixing  it  with 
the  bottom  spit,  and  if  the  ground  opi»atad  on  happens  to  be 
poor  some  manure  should  be  worked-in  with  the  top  spit  It 
IS  a  misti^  to  think  that  young  Strawbeiry  plants  require  no 
stimulating.  Market  growers  know  better  as  thoee  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  manure  heavily  for  the  young  plantations,  the 
object  in  view  being  to  obtain  vigorous  plants  in  as  short  tine 
as  possible.  Trmching  with  them  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
some  do  not  even  use  a  '*  subsoiler,"  and  there  is  no  mistake 
about  the  solidity  of  the  soiL  The  ground  I  prepare  during 
the  wintoff  for  Stmwberries  is  not  allowed  to  stand  idle  during 
the  spring  and  summer ;  on  the  contvary,  it  yields  excellent 
crops  of  early  and  second  early  Potatoes.  The  whole  ctot 
is  l&ted  at  tbe  same  time  and  stored  away  for  use  ;  the  gromd 
is  forked  over  and  levelled  as  the  process  of  lifting  goes  on ;  all 
rubbish  is  cleared  ofiE,  and  it  is  well  trodden  and  finished-of 
with  a  rake.  Previous  to  planting  if  the  weather  happens  to 
be  showery  a  dressing  of  soot  is  given,  bat  if  the  soil  oe  dij, 
which  is  most  frequently  the  case,  drills  are  drawn  where  the 
lines  of  plants  are  to  come,  and  these  are  filled  with  rather 
strong  liquid  manure  till  thoroughly  soaked,  and  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  in  a  workable  state  the  plants  are  placed  out  They  are 
planted  firmly,  using  the  handle  of  the  trowel  to  well  ram  the 
soil  firmly  round  them.  If  the  weather  be  dry  a  good  wateiiqg 
is  given,  and  repeated  frequently  till  they  ace  well  established. 

I  usually  grow  a  number  of  each  variety  on  a  south  boidff, 
which  serves  tiie  double  purpose  of  giving  good  early  suppBs 
botii  of  fruit  and  strong  runnera.    They  are  planted  iw 
thickly,  18  inches  apart  each  way,  and  allowed  to  remain  coe 
year  only.    Runners  were  very  late  this  season,  neither  fCK 
they  so  good  as  usual,  those  on  the  old  plants  being  very  vc*^ 
indeed,  and  their  growth  since  being  planted  has  been  tei; 
unsatisfactory,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  cold  and  saturated  ood* 
dition  of  the  soil.    Those  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1878  ty 
the  growers  for  market^  and  which  are  not  allowed  to  froit  the 
first  season,  look  remarkably  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
yield  very  heavy  crops  next  summer — ^W.  Iooulden. 

HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 
The  common  name  of  Sowbread,  which  is  applied  to  this 
genua  of  plantSi  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  some  pan" 
of  the  world  swine  eagerly  seek  for  and  devour  the  roots  or 
corms.  The  numerous  forms  of  Cyolamen  persicum  are  gene- 
rally admired,  but  it  ia  to  those  that  endure  our  climate  with- 
out protection  that  I  wish  to  draw  attention — viz.,  Qyclamen 
emop«um  and  its  varieties,  and  C.  hade]»folium,  which  have 
succeed^  well  here  for  many  yaara  planted  out  in  the  grass 
in  sandy  loam.  They  hcvwi  remainod  undisturbed  for  years, 
propagating  themselves  by  seed.  They  also  thrive  on  a  ^' 
tially  shaded  rockery  and  in  comers  of  the  borders.  Being 
autumn-fiowering  plants  I  find  them  useful  as  an  edging  in 
the  fiower  garden,  and  they  continue  in  bloom  f or  sevew 
months.  They  produce  seed  freely,  and  when  I  wish  to  increase 
my  stock  during  the  summer  I  take  up  some  of  the  seedling* 
in  the  grass ;  pot  them  in  small  pots  in  light  rich  soil ;  s^' 
wards  plunge  them  in  sand  or  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  ;  and  in 
the  following  spring  they  may  be  planted  out,  Cydamtfi 
grsscum  with  its  lovely  flowers  and  beautiful  foliage  om^ 
requires  to  be  seen  at  this  seaaon  to  be  appreciated. — COBtf> 
Torhshire, 

Primula  japoxtica.— This  is  generally  described  as  hardy* 
I  have  found  both  old-established  plants  and  a  i^^^^™^,^ 
seedlings  almost  as  tender  as  the  Lobelia  or  any  other  so-called 
"  half-hardy  plant "  when  caught  outside  by  the  late  frosts, 
especially  those  plants  that  had  made  growth  during  the  p^" 
months  of  October  and  November.  Many  have  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  nothing  but  the  centres  remain  uninjured  ** 
the  best.    Hay,  short  straw,  or  coal  ashes,  or  better  still  Qlf 
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peat,  should  be  used  u  protection  to  prefent  a  MxioiiB  oheck 
to  their  growth. — ^W.  J.  M.,  OUminel, 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE  CAKEERING. 

As  an  ardent  admirer  and  earneat  cnltifator  of  the  Boae  I 
ask  for  help  and  information  upon  the  manner  of  growth  of 
this  beantifnl  variety.  I  have  tried  it  on  almost  ererj  known 
stock  with  the  same  unvarying  and  onaatisfactory  resolt— i^., 
caidcer  at  the  union,  beginning  at  the  third,  or  from  that  to  the 
fifth  or  even  sixth  vear.  I  have  two  plants  in  a  long  Rose 
house  that  have  not  been  planted  three  years,  and  both  are  in 
this  condition.  I  have  sacceeded  in  indocing  them  to  throw 
ont  roots  above  the  collar  by  patting  on  some  6  or  8  inches  of 
ooooa-nut  fibre,  bnt  the  resalt  mnst  remain  to  be  seen.  Is 
there  no  known  stook  possening  sufficient  vigour  to  support 
this  Boae*s  rampant  growth  ?  Has  it  been  worked  on  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Belie  Lyonnaise,  or  better  still  Madame  Berard? 
With  me  it  succeeds  best  on  the  Briar  as  a  standard,  but  I  pro- 
tect it  with  glass  by  securing  some  lights  to  Larch  poles,  and 
only  thin  out  the  weak  growth  and  remove  dead  wood.  I 
should  be  very  grateful  to  learn  the  right  stock  for  this  chann- 
ing  Rose,  for  it  is  certain  that  its  excessive  vigour  is  too  ex- 
haustive for  all  the  stocks  with  which  I  am  acquabited. — 

WraCHMOBB.  

PREOOCmr   IN   VEGETABLES  AND    PLANTS  AS 
INFLUENCED  BT  THE  MATURITY  OF  THE  SEED. 

LOMO-OONTINXTBD  observations,  made  in  the  course  of  testing 
the  comparative  periods  of  flowering  and  seeding  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  vegetables  and  annual  planto,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  in  order  to  secure  preood^in  the  progeny 
the  seed  sown  must  be  early  and  thoroughly  ripened  ;  for  al- 
though late  or  autumn-ripened  seed,  even  if  only  partially  ma- 
tured, will  vegetate  as  quickly  as  that  which  has  been  ga&ered 
fully  ripe,  the  plants  grown  from  the  late  seed  will  not  be  so 
fertile  .nor  so  precocious  as  those  from  early  and  well-ripened 
atoeks,  but  wul  run  more  to  leaf  or  straw.  This  is  an  im- 
portant eonsideration  for  seed-growers  and  their  customers,  as 
the  influence  of  the  past  tardy  and  advene  season  will  pro- 
bably make  itself  felt  at  the  next  harvest,  and  gardeners  seeking 
early  vegetables  might  do  well  to  use,  where  practicable,  good 
two-year-old  seed.  It  is  also  a  well-understood  fact  amongst 
growers  that  the  produce  of  seed  raised  on  warm  and  early 
land  will  show  a  marked  advance  in  the  period  of  flowering 
and  fruiting  over  that  grown  on  cold  late  land  ;  and  I  have 
reason  for  believing  that  where  the  latter  circumstances  are 
repeated  year  after  year  a  deferred  and  apparently  fixed 
tardiness  becomes  attached  to  the  stook.  Another  cause  of 
the  degeneration  of  seed  stocks  as  regards  precocitv  is  the 
tendency  of  the  early  seeds  to  drop,  or  ^ell-out,  or  fall  a  prey 
to  birds  or  insects  before  the  bulk  of  the  produce  is  fit  to 
harvest,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  the 
earliest  are  gathered  green  for  the  pot,  and  the  latest  saved  for 
seed.  ^  A  continued  repetition  of  either  of  the  above  natural 
or  artificial  modes  of  selection  must  also  tend  to  produce  a 
permanently  deferred  stock,  and  the  necessity  and  advantage 
of  frequently  procuring  early-selectod  sorts  from  a  single 
precocious  plant  of  any  particular  variety  which  it  is  desired 
to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  earlincss  of  its  precursor  is 
demonstrated. 

It  is  in  this  manner  probably  that  of  late  years  many  of  the 
imagp'Tiary  advances  in  the  earliness  of  garden  Peas  have  had 
their  supjxMed  origin.  A  somewhat  similar  but  not  parallel 
stitte  of  circamstances  applies  to  the  Potato  when  grown  from 
early  tubers,  raisers  of  early  produce  being  fully  alive  to  the 
fact,  that  in  order  to  obtain  early  Potatoes  early-grown  seed 
must  be  used.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  repeated  forcing 
of  the  same  individual  plants  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  and, 
indeed,  of  most  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  induces  pre- 
cocity the  next  season.  The  acquired  alteration,  howerer,  pro- 
duced in  the  seed  germ  of  annual  plants  being  a  disposition 
to  hereditary  tardiness  from  want  of  sdection,  differs  &om 
that  in  the  genn  of  perennials,  which  is  a  tendency  to  here- 
ditary precocity  from  repeated  forcing,  although,  perhaps, 
in  neither  case  is  it  dear  that  the  tendency  is  absolutely  per- 
manent.   This  may  yet,  however,  be  ascertained. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  deserving  of  much  attention  from 
seed-growers  and  gardeners  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  and 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  comparative  trials  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  fee.,  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 


others.  In  such  trials  attention  should  also  be  giren  to  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  seed  used ;  for  if  it  is  either  old  or  has  be^ 
allotred  to  get  damp  it  will  not  only  vegetate  slowly,  bnt  the 
precocity  of  the  produce  will  be  more  than  proportionately 
adversely  infloeiioed.— T.  Lazton,  Bedford. 


AN  OLD  FLORIST  IN  TROUBLE. 

FOBTT  years  ago  and  upwards,  when  in  '*  my  salet  days  '*  I 
was  entering  into  my  first  cultivation  of  the  Auricula,  there 
was  no  name  better  known  or  more  appreciated  amongst  floristB 
than  that  of  John  Slater  ;  no  one  who  knew  as  much,  I  believe, 
abott  the  history  of  the  Auricula,  or  who  was  more  read;  to 
impart  that  knowledge.  Well,  forty  years  is  a  long  time  and 
briqgs  its  changes  and  chances  to  all — to  some  its  larger  mea- 
sure of  sorrow,  to  others  a  greater  amount  of  prosperity. 
Amongst  the  former  is  this  genuine  old  florist,  in  a  letter  I 
have  now  before  me  he  says,  **The  whole  of  the  fingers  of  both 
haocls  are  yttj  seriously  contracted,  and  for  the  last  two  yeara 
I  have  been  labouring  with  a  bronchial  affection  and  require 
sndi  nourishment  as  my  very  small  income  will  not  afford.'* 
He  truthfully  adds,  "  I  haye  not  been,  I  think,  a  bad  member 
of  the  floricultnral  public,"  and  hopes  that  the  fiorists  will  not 
allow  the  evening  of  his  days  to  pass  in  the  privations.  He 
is  now  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

On  receiving  nis  letter  I  at  once  sent  it  on  to  my  ever  kind 
and  thoughtf iU  friend  Mr.  Mcintosh  of  Duneevan,  who  with 
his  usual  generosity  forwarded  me  a  cheque  for  five  guineas* 
I  have  added  my  own  contribution  of  one  guinea,  and  shall  be 
very  happy  to  receive  the  contributions  of  any  who  at  this 
season  may  be  willing  to  help  in  this  good  work. — D.,  Dcdl, 

THE  EFFECT  OF  FROST  ON  HARDY  FRUIT 

TREES. 

A  '*  NOBTHEBN  Oabdbkeb  "  admits  that  extreme  frost  in 
winter  is  one  cause  of  failure.  This  is  all  I  contend  for.  To 
contend  that  it  was  the  sole  cause  would  be  foolish.  Regard- 
ing the  particular  damage  to  which  I  have  been  so  anxious  to 
draw  attention,  several  times  last  spring  I  i;sked  gardeners  to 
exsKnine  my  trees  for  themselves,  and  in  every  instance  they 
coismenced  to  dissect  the  fruit  bud — ^they  never  considered  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  pith  of  the  wood,  on  the  end  of 
which  was  the  bud.  1877,  which  is  alluded  to,  was  a  cold  wet 
seaion,  and  fruit  buds  generally  hereabouts  were  imperfectiy 
f  ortied,  and  so  much  so  that  in  the  Journal  I  drew  attention 
to  the  matter.  Sun  heat  is  quite  as  necessary  for  perfecting 
the  fruit  buds  as  it  is  for  perfecting  the  fruit. 

the  effects  of  spring  frosts  being  admitted,  I  wished  to 
show  that  during  winter  also  the  fruit  crop  might  be  destroyed. 
Early  in  1879,  when  the  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  frosts  of  'iS&j 
were  in  the  distance,  I  asked  your  readers  to  notice  the  fnut 
crops  in  theb  districts  that  we  might  learn  by  the  degrees  of 
frost  in  winter  at  their  several  places,  other  things  being- 
favourable,  whati  if  any,  was  the  damage  done  to  luudy  fruit 
trees  by  severe  winters.  Instead  of  a  year  to  take  such  notes 
of  value,  unfortunately  we  have  had  difficulties  in  successian 
**•  all  along  the  line."  This  winter  apparentir  is  going  to  give  ns 
another  chance,  though  I  have  an  opinion  that  a  week's  frost — 
say  of  23",  may  do  as  much  damage  as  one  night  much  more 
severe :  in  the  former  instance  we  have  damage  layer  upon 
layer.  This  continuous  effect  may  not  have  been  so  much 
noticed  by  those  who  devote  more  especially  their  attention  to 
plants  growing  under  glass ;  the  frost  may  come,  but  it  is  not 
frequent  that  plant  cultivators  are  caught  napping  two  nights 
in  succession. 

Regarding  the  wood  of  the  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  being- 
injured,  I  may  state  that  the  wood  of  all  exposed  Pear  trees 
was  injured ;  but  I  consider  that  some  trees  are  more  tena- 
cious of  life  than  are  others  of  the  same  tribe  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent variety.  The  recouping  powers  to  heal  damage  vary  the 
same  in  trees  as  in  man ;  the  broken  bone  or  cut  of  some  men 
will  heal  quicker  than  will  the  same  damage  to  others.  The 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  Pear  will,  I  believe,  endure  as  much  or 
more  spring  frost  than  vnll  the  Hessle,  and  it  may  be  able  more 
effectually  to  throw  off  winter's  damage ;  but  I  cannot  say, 
although  the  wood  was  black,  whether  it  was  equally  injured 
as  was  the  more  tender  varieties.  My  desire  was,  and  is,  to  get 
others  to  help  to  investigate  such  matters  for  our  mutual 
benefit.  Your  readers  may  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  not 
the  person  to  •*  set  on  "  to  any  pet  theory,  my  love  only  is 
for  &uth,  which  discussion  helps  us  to  find.    The  very  fine 
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sntnmn  we  haye  had  has  done  mnch  to  ripen  the  wood,  but 
generally  bads  are  not  so  plmnp  as  I  like  to  see  them.  Regard- 
ing pollen  being  **  washed/'  I  have  greater  faith  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  Nature  against  wet  blossoming  seasons  than  seems  to 
be  generally  held.  I  do  not  think  that  a  good  shower  of  lain 
does  pollen  the  least  harm,  rather  it  spreads  it ;  but  a  long  suc- 
cession of  rain  undoubtedly  causes  the  blossom  to  perish,  be  it 
in  the  north  or  south  of  England.  In  fruit-growing  espedaily 
•we  have  degrees  of  injury.  We  frequently  have  fruit  of  all 
•qualities  on  the  same  branch,  the  same  as  we  have  healthy  and 
unhealthy  children  in  the  same  fomily.  Now  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  deformed  fruit  may  in  some  instance  be 
traced  even  to  injury  to  the  fruit  bud  whilst  in  its  dormant 
«tate.  A  deformed  fruit,  I  contend,  may  be  the  result  of  an 
injured  root  or  of  an  injured  branch,  or  be  traced  elsewhere, 
quite  irrespective  of  what  the  growing  season  may  be.  fruit 
buds  ripen  by  degrees,  and  some  obtain  the  lead,  and  being  so 
much  better  matured  they  result  in  perfect  fruit,  whilst  o^rs 
Ihat  ought  in  all  respects  to  be  exactly  equal,  through  tome 
-function  unperformed,  either  produce  deformed  fruit  or  iicver 
set  at  all.  A  gardener  of  all  men  ought  to  be  a  thinking  man. 
His  peculiarly  is  a  trade  of  observation  ;  and  I  think  li  the 
matter  of  fruit  crops  it  is  not  well  that  we  take  all  for  granted 
-that  our  fore^ders  taught  us.  Here  also  we  may  live  and  still 
learn. — Joseph  Withebspoon. 


NOTRS  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Manuring  and  Digging. — Although  there  are  at  present  signs 
■of  a  change  in  the  weather,  yet  the  ground  will  be  so  wet  for  a 
time  and  the  walks  "  rotten  "  that  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
wheeling  manure,  digging,  or  planting.  We  wheel  onr  manure 
during  frosty  weather  into  ^ood-sized  heaps,  and  mould  it  over 
tiU  near  planting  or  sowing  time,  preferring  this  to  having  it  dug- 
in  early  m  the  winter,  and  thereby  having  its  beneficial  qualities 
materially  diminished  by  repeated  washings.  We  are  also  inclined 
to  think  the  frost  penetrates  to  a  much  greater  depth  whea  the 
ground  is  left  undug,  consequently  the  operation  is  deferred  to 
near  planting  time,  the  only  exception  being  those  breadths  that 
are  trenched.  Ours,  it  must  be  understood,  is  a  medium  soil,  Ibeing 
neither  light  nor  heav^,  and  it  is  always  worked  best  when  there 
has  been  no  rain  on  it  after  being  dug.  Some  very  stiff  clayey 
aoils  require  to  be  laid  up  in  coarse  spits  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible,  and  after  having  been  weU  {>ulveriBed  by  the  action  of 
frost,  dic.  are  redug,  and  thus  derive  still  further  l)enefit  from  the 
March  wmds.  Many  follow  the  practice  of  ridging  the  soil  daring 
the  winter  months,  but  one  great  objection  we  have  to  this  is  that 
the  f  arrows  become  saturated  and  are  very  **  unkindly  "  at  plant- 
ing time,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  its  f  utare 
occupants. 

Pnmtfi^.^ Although  much  practical  information  has  lately  been 

fiven  on  the  important  subject  of  fruit  tree  pruning,  a  few  nizther 
rief  and  simple  remarks  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  the  readers 
<of  this  Journal.    Hanv  when  pruning  wall  trees — such  as  Pears, 
Plums,  Apricots,  and  Cherries — seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  trained  to  walls,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sheltered  hrom 
frosts  and  cold  winds,  and  also  that  the  advancing  crops  of  frnit 
may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  heat  reflected  from  the  walls. 
Instead  of  keeping  them  well  ^  spurred  "  in  to  the  main  branches 
nailed  to  the  walls  they  not  unf requently  allow  the  fmit>bearing 
^ranchlets   (technically  termed  *'  spurs  "),  with  their  terminal 
clusters  of  buds  and  stumps  of  pruned  growth,  to  extend  6,  9,  and 
even  12  inches  from  the  wall.    Where  the  trees  are  in  this  very 
jinsatisfactory  state  it  is  advisable  to  annually  cut  back  some  of 
these  huge  spurs  to  about  half  an  inch  from  the  main  branches, 
using  either  a  pruning  saw  or  a  very  sharp  strong  knife,  taking 
care  not  to  drag  the  spnrs  off  with  part  of  the  branch  attached. 
In  most  instances  a  cluster  of  voung  shoots  will  push  out,  which 
if  thinned  out  and  pinched  back,  as  will  be  hereafter  advised,  will 
eventually  come  into  bearing  state,  and  the  trees  in  the  course  of  a 
-few  seasons  will  be  in  good  bearing  condition,  with  little  or  no  loss 
to  the  crops  during  the  time  thev  are  being  renovated.    Apricots, 
Pears.  Plams,  and  Cherries  (with  the  exception  of  the  Horello) 
.are  all  pruned  on  the  "  spur  "  system — ».«.,  the  young  growths, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  leaders  "  or  terminal  shoots  of  those 
that  have  not  yet  covered  their  allotted  space,  are  shortened  to 
within  about  an  inch  of  their  base,  and  about  which,  unless  the 
trees  be  too  vigorour,  a  number  of  fruit  buds  will  form,  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  of  shoots.     Those  leading  shoots  which 
are  to  form  the  trees  should  not,  unless  weak,  be  shortened,  and 
nearljr  every  joint  will  produce  a  fruit  bud,  and  the  growth  in 
most  instances  wUl  be  continued  from  the  terminal  bud.    Where 
this  practice  is  followed  root-pruning  will  seldom  be  necessary. 
If  the  leading  branches  are  weak,  or  more  are  required,  they  must 
be  shortened  back  to  near  their  last  starting  point  to  induce 
stronger  growth,  or  to  near  the  point  where  a  fresh  one  is  required 
to  fill  up  the  space.    To  be  plam,  if  the  tree  be  a  young  espalier 
or  horizontally  trained  tree  the  main  or  central  stem  should  be 


shortened  to  about  a  joint  above  the  third  course  of  bricks  from 
the  last-trained  pair  of  branches.  When  growing  again  the 
central  shoot  to  be  trained  perpendicularly,  and  the  two  most  con. 
veniently  arranged  on  opposite  sides  to  be  trained  horizontattj, 
pinching  tack  any  there  may  be  left.  Fan-shaped  trees  as  they 
extend  will  require  a  few  additional  branches  laid-in  to  thoK 
originally  started  from  near  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  in  this  case 
the  leaders  must  be  shortened  to  near  where  these  are  wanted,  the 
terminal  shoot  to  continue  the  branch,  and  another  shoot  on  the 
upper  side  to  form  another  main  branch.  The  main  brancheiof 
fan-shaped  trees  ought  at  the  least  to  receive  as  much  room  u 
those  horizontally  trained,  and  should  on  a  light  and  poor  soil  be 
i)  inches  apart,  and  on  a  strong  soil  I  foot  apart.  All  varieties  of 
Cherries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morello  type,  are  treated  simi- 
larly to  Pears ;  but  the  Morello  produces  its  fruit  on  the  young 
growth  of  the  previous  year,  which  is  thinned  out  bnt  not 
shortened,  and  laid  in  accordingly.  The  Morello  succeeds  remark- 
ably well  in  the  southern  counties  in  the  open  either  as  standards 
or  pyramids,  seldom  failing  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  thej 
make  handsome  specimens,  especially  the  pyramids.  Where  buds 
are  apt  to  be  destructive  among  the  buds  of  Gk>oeebeny  bushei 
prunmg  should  be  deferred  to  a  later  period,  but  Currants  maj  be 
safely  pruned.  The  young  growth  of  the  Black  Currant  iprodvoa 
the  fruit,  and  this  only  requires  to  be  thinned  out  and  aU  straggling 
branches  shortened.  Bed  and  White  Currants  are  pruned  on  the 
spur  system.  A  good  tree  consists  of  about  five  main  branefaei 
disposed  in  a  circle  on  a  clear  stem,  the  centre  kept  clear,  and  ill 
side,  also  the  terminal^  shoots  when  the  bush  is  full  grown  weD 
spurred  in.  These  mam  branches  must  not  be  allowed  to  lengthen 
too  rapidly,  or  they  will  be  weak  and  imperfectly  clothed  with 
fruiting  spurs.  A  moderatelv  strong  shoot  may  he  cut  to  about 
9  inches  of  its  last  starting  pomt,  but  weaker  gfrowths  must  be  cat 
still  shorter. 

Plants. — In  many  imperfectly  heated  etmctures  plants  hi« 
suffered  considerably  from  the  effects' of  the  late  frosts.  The 
sudden  and  altogether  unexpected  severity  of  the  weather  can^ 
many  '*  napping,"  and  much  damage  was  done,  even  where  eithff 
the  heating  appaiatus  or  protecting  material  at  hand  woold,  u 
properly  used,  have  been  equal  to  the  emergency.  Cinerarias  and 
Pelargoniums  in  some  instances  have  been  totally  destrtyfcd,  but 
many  probably  might  have  been  saved  if  proper  remedies  had 
been  applied.  Frozen  plants  as  soon  as  discovered  shonM  to 
freely  syringed  with  cold  water  and  placed  doselv  together,  »4w 
they  can  be  covered,  in  fact  completely  darkened,  by  mats.  If" 
important  that  they  thaw  slowly,  hence  the  necessity  of  ihau&S 
from  the  sun  and  the  use  of  cold  water.  The  recovered  plaatoiw 
much  weakened,  however,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  thattuy 
be  not  again  frozen,  or  the  effect  will  most  probably  be  fc»- 
Give  air  to  plants  in  frames  on  every  favourable  occasion  wt^ 
carefully  those  plants  requiring  it,  such  as  Cinerarias,  Calceo- 
larias, and  Cyclamens.  Bedding  Geraniums  may  be  kept  perfectly 
dry,  the  aim  being  to  keen  the  plants  as  sturdy  as  possible,  as  ^ 
this  state  they  are  less  liable  to  damp-off  during  their  long  seda* 
sion  from  the  light  and  air,  and  the  less  they  grow  now  the  bettff 
plants  they  will  eventually  form. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KFTOHEN  GARDSir. 

Iv  favourable  weather  push  forward  all  operations  oaw* 
turning  up  vacant  ground  so  as  to  have  the  full  advantage  of  r«* 
in  pulvensing  the  soil  i)reviou8  to  planting.  This  is  very  neoe^ 
sary  on  strong  soils,  and  if  neglected  now  it  adds  considerab^ 
the  difficulty  of  planting.  As  soon  as  practicable  sow  a  go<y 
breadth  of  early  Peas.  For  earhness  and  hardiness  ^^^^.Jz 
and  First  and  Best  are  to  be  recommended  for  borders  and  tw 
open  quarters,  and  for  sowing  at  the  base  of  south  walls  R»r7 
Premium  Gem,  Blue  Peter,  and  Little  Gem  are  suitable.  Co^^^ 
to  take  up  and  place  under  cover  any  early  Broccoli  whi<»  ^i 
be  coming  into  use.  We  have  still  a  good  supply  of  Cauliflow 
in  pits,  Snow's  Winter  Broccoli  and  Veitch's  Autumn  Broccofl 
being  very  useful.  Cauliflowers  under  handglasses  for  early  san^ 
mer  use  should  have  air  on  all  favourable  opportunities,  r*^"* 
the  glasses  on  the  south  side,  or  lifting  off  the  tops  if  portawe. 
Lettuces  in  frames  also  require  similar  attention.  t 

Forcing  Department. —  introduce  fresh  supplies  of  "^".^ 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb,  also  Chicory  for  ^^^^^^^Vn^ 
required,  continuing  to  maintain  the  supply  oi  Mustard  *°5.!v^ 
by  sowings  at  intervals  according  to  the  demand.  Dwarf  ^^^ 
Beans  should  be  sown  in  pots  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  and  tno» 
more  advanced  should  be  earthed-up,  keeping  the  plants  as  WJJ 
to  the  glass  as  possible,  in  a  temperature  of  not  ^e«*  ,"!*'},  JJCj 
Sow  Celery  seed  in  pans  for  the  first  eariy  crop,  Wrights  UMui^ 
White  and  Major  Cfarke*s  Solid  Red  are  good  varieties,  vie* 
Criterion  Tomato  is  good  for  pots  or  planting-out.  Place  tbe  F 
in  a  warm  pit  or  house,  and  when  the  seeds  have  germmated  seep 
them  near  the  glass  j  when  large  enough  pot-off  the  plants  sing ; 
in  8-inch  pots  in  rich  soil  Potatoes  that  are  growing J^e^ 
should  be  eartbed-up  when  requisite,  the  pots  being  fi"f^  !?-- 
light  soil  to  within  haU  an  mch  of  the  rim.    The  earhest  crop" 
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znaj  be  taken  from  12«lnch.  pots,  three  sets  in  each,  adyancing 
them  in  the  Peach  houses.  Those  in  pits  or  frames  will  require 
<^reful  attention  as  to  ventilation  on  favourable  occasions,  and 
miut  be  well  protected  in  case  of  frost.  On  prepared  beds  where 
the  soil  has  become  warmed  sow  Early  Horn  Carrot  and  Radish  seed 
in  alternate  rows  8  or  4  inches  apart.  Earlj  Nantes  is  a  first-rate 
Carrot,  and  of  Radishes  French  Breakfast  and  White  Forcing 
Turnip  are  good. 

rRVIT  H0V8WL 

Vines, — Early  honses  will  now  require  great  caro  in  ventilating 
80  as  not  to  admit  draughts  of  cold  air,  which  injure  the  foliage. 
Disbud  and  tie  the  shoots  down  before  they  touch  the  glass.  In 
fltopptng  do  not  confine  it  to  any  given  number  of  joints  bevond 
the  onnoh,  bat  extend  it  so  that  an  ample  and  even  siibpfy  of 
foliage  will  be  insured ;  but  do  not  crowd  the  house  witn  more 
foliage  than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  li^ht.  Remove  all  su^fiuous 
launches,  overcropping  and  overcrowding  of  the  foliage  being  most 
adverse  to  satisfactory  results.  When  the  flowers  are  open 
maintain  a  temperature  night  and  day  of  70^  to  76^,  and  a  rather 
drier  atmosphere,  not  allowing  the  fermenting  materials  to  decline 
at  this  critical  stage,  but  preserve  a  good  heap  of  Oak  leaves  and 
stable  litter  in  the  reserve  eround  to  admit  of  a  supply  being 
obtained  as  required.  The  \  ines  intended  to  supply  ripe  Grapes 
in  Jane  shoold  be  started  at  once,  abundance  of  fermenting  mate- 
rials being  placed  on  the  outside  border,  or  if  it  be  already  pro- 
tected with  a  good  thickness  of  dry  litter  or  fern,  fermenting 
materials  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and  if  wooden  shatters  or 
glased  lights  are  at  command  for  throwing  off  the  wet  it  will  be 
an  advantage.  Water  the  inside  border  thoroughly  with  water  at 
a  temperature  of  90^,  and  economise  fuel  by  the  free  use  of  fer- 
menting materials  Inside  the  house.  Damp  the  house  and  Yines 
two  or  three  times  a  day  when  the  weather  is  bright,  but  in  dull 
weather  once  or  at  most  twice  a  dav  will  be  ample.  The  tempe- 
rature should  be  50**  to  56®  by  artincial  means,  and  05**  from  sun 
heat.  Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  should  be 
immediately  pruned.  Cat  to  a  plump  bud  as  near  to  the  main  stem 
as  possible.  This  will  cause  the  spurs  in  course  of  time  to  become 
long ;  and  so  they  do  by  any  mode,  but  it  is  easy  to  train  up 
voung  canes  for  the  displacement  of  such.  All  loose  bark  should 
i>e  stripped  off,  no  attempt  at  scraping  being  made,  and  the  Vines 
washed  with  soft-soap  and  water.  Avoid  soot  and  clay  ;  they  do  no 
icood,  and  possibly  harm.  Maintain  a  mean  temperature  of  45^, 
with  a  dry  atmosphere  in  houses  in  which  Grajpes  are  hanging. 
Look  ovw  every  bunch  frequently,  and  remove  all  decayed  b^iries. 
Ventilate  the  bouse  on  fine  dry  mornings,  and  keep  it  closed  when 
the  weather  is  damp.  Where  late  Grapes  were  npened  off  com- 
paratively early,  and  it  is  desired  to  start  the  Vines  in  March,  the 
Grapes  may  be  cut,  the  ends  of  the  stems  being  inserted  in  bottles 
of  rain  water  secured  in  an  inclining  position,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  frnit  hanging  clear  of  the  bottles.  Any  dry  room  will  be  a 
suitable  place  where  an  equable  temperature  of  40^  to  45®  is  main- 
tained. This  will  admit  of  the  Vines  being  pruned  and  the  house 
being  cleaned. 

Melons. — Sow  the  seed  at  once  for  the  first  crop.  They  may 
either  be  sown  smgly  in  small  pots,  or  a  dozen  or  more  may  be 
|>laoed  round  the  edge  of  a  6-incn  pot,  to  be  afterwards  potted  off 
mto  smaller  pots.  In  either  case  the  pots  should  only  be  about 
two-thirds  filled  with  soil,  covering  the  seed  about  half  an  inch 
deep,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80®.  Good  fibrous 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions  gently  jpressed  down  will 
form  a  porous  compost  for  tne  young  rootlets,  it  being  important 
for  this  early  sowing  that  the  pots  be  efficiently  drained.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  seedlings  be  kept  near  to  the 
glass.  The  varieties  of  Melons  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  selection ;  but  Read's  Hybrid,  Hero  of  Bath,  and  Little 
Heath  may  be  named  among  scarlet-flesh  varieties ;  Eastnor 
Castle^  Victory  of  Bath,  and  Golden  Perfection  among  green-flesh 
varieties :  and  in  white-flesh  varieties  Queen  Emma  and  Golden 
Oem.  If  quality  be  the  chief  consideration  Scarlet  Gem,  Pine 
Apple  Gem,  and  Egyptian,  with  Bromham  HaU  and  Trentham 
Hybrid  are  unsurpassed. 

Cvcumbers, — Those  who  require  a  supply  early  in  spring  should 
make  up  a  bed  for  raising  plants  at  once.  It  will  take  about  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing  until  the  plants  are  ready  for 
planting  out.  Cucumbers  like  Melons  are  abundant,  but  Tele- 
graph, Paragon,  and  Tender-and-True  are  reliable  varieties. 

florists'  FLOWERii. 

Auriculas. — ^Beginners  in  Auricula  growing  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
oouraeed  at  the  aspect  of  the  plants  at  this  dull  season.  Leaf 
after  leaf  has  had  to  be  pulled  oit ;  and  if  they  contrast  them,  as 
they  probably  will,  with  the  vigorous  leaves  tney  displayed  in  the 
summer  months,  they  will  perhaps  wonder  if  ever  they  shall  see 
them  again  as  they  were  wont  to  oe.  Indeed  old  Auricula  growers 
may  wonder,  when  they  see  them  reduced  to  a  tiny  but  solid  head, 
how  those  fine  leaves  are  to  issue  from  them.  But  let  the  tyro 
take  heart.  If  he  has  taken  care  of  his  plants,  if  there  is  no 
drip  or  want  of  drainage,  he  may  be  assured  that  even  although 
he  does  not  see  his  plants  that  they  are  all  right.  Frost  is  not 
injurious  to  them  if  the  drainage  is  good,  but  should  there  be  a 


defect  in  this  point  the  plants  will  suffer.  During  this  severe 
weather  they  should  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest.  Of  course  no 
attempt  at  watering  will  be  made,  nor,  unless  the  frost  disappears, 
should  the  frames  be  open,  but  be  kept  close  covered  with  mats, 
and  where  snow  has  fallen  on  the  frames  It  should  be  allowed  to 
remain.  Alpine  plants,  of  which  the  Auricula  was  one  originally, 
are  kept  warm  and  dry  in  winter  by  their  thick  covering  of  snow  ; 
and  although  high  bleeding  has  altered  somewhat  its  character, 
yet  frost  is  not  to  be  so  much  dreaded  as  damp.  Now  will  be  a 
good  time  to  prepare  compost  for  top-dressing.  Various  recipes 
nave  been  given  for  this,  some  adding  but  little  loam  to  decayed 
cow  dung,  others  using  more  loam  than  in  the  ordinary  compost ; 
but  the  compost  used  may,  I  think,  be  regulated  as  to  richness  by 
the  consideration  whether  liquid  manure  is  used  afterwards,  and 
as  I  never  use  it  I  perhaps  make  my  compost  a  little  richer  than 
many— one-half  cow  dung  and  one-half  loam  and  leaf  mould  : 
these  may  now  be  added  together,  lumps  well  broken  with  the 
spade  (not  sifted),  and  then  turned  frequently  over  under  cover 
daring  the  next  month.  Should  a  favourable  change  to  milder 
weather  take  place  the  frames  may  be  opened  and  air  admitted, 
but  so  long  as  the  frost  continues  they  are  better  kept  close. 

Carnations  and  Picotees, — It  has  been  a  trying  season  for  these. 
Layers  were  very  late  in  rootine,  and  thousands  never  rooted  at 
all :  the  plants  were  consequently  when  potted  off  very  backward 
and  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  holding  their  own  during 
this  severe  winter.  Where  groweii  have  had  facilities  for  using 
heat  they  have  done  so  to  forward  the  formation  of  roots,  but  it 
requires  considerable  caution,  and  is,  I  think,  better  done  without 
if  possible.  Plants  should  now  be  carefully  examined  when  there 
is  an  opportunity,  the  dead  leaves  taken  off,  and  if  any  show  signs 
of  spot  they  should  be  taken  away.  Here  again  damp  is  a  far 
greater  enemy  than  frost,  and  if  the  pots  are  well  drained  and 
kept  dry  there  need  be  little  fear  about  their  being  frozen.  Should 
the  weather  break  let  the  frames  be  opened  to  receive  sun  and  air. 
Water  should  not  be  applied  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  it 
is  sstonishlng  for  how  long  in  this  dead  season  plants  will  hold 
their  own  without  having  a  drop  of  water  applied  to  them. 

Gladioli. — ^These,  too,  have  had  a  trying  time.  Many  were  very 
late  in  flowering  and  could  not  be  taken  up  until  a  month  after 
the  usual  time.  I  intended  to  try  planting*  a  bed  in  November, 
but  have  been  utterly  unable  to  doit,  and  am  placing  those  which 
I  intended  for  it  on  a  couple  of  inches  of  sand  under  the  stage  of 
the  greenhouse,  and  shall  plant  from  thence  when  I  can.  Those 
that  I  shall  not  plant  until  spring  I  keep  in  a  wooden  frame  of 
latticework,  each  root  separate.  When  they  are  placed  in  bags 
they  are  apt  to  stimulate  one  another  to  form  roots,  which  I  think 
is  undesirable.  It  is  a  good  plan,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  to 
remove  the  rough  outer  cuticle  and  write  the  name  on  the  bulb. 
I  shall  shortly  get  the  spawn  or  young  bulbs,  which  I  have  taken 
off  from  the  scarcer  kinds,  potted  in  6-lnch  pots,  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  then  when  they  have  started  and  made  roots  I 
shall  turn  them  out  in  the  open  ground  in  the  spring.  I  find  this 
the  safest  way  to  keep  the  sorts  distinct  and  give  them  a  chance 
of  making  good  bulbs.  Before  planting  I  remove  the  hard  outer 
skin,  and  thus  hasten  the  starting  of  the  bulb.  What  do  Gladioli 
growers  think  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kelway  has  now  one  acre  of 
bulbs  unlifted  and  covered  with  6  inches  of  hay  to  keep  out  the 
frost? 

4 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Fkncer  Seeds  (highly  Illustrated), 

Dickson  A  Bobinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.— Ca<a/o^v€ 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.^Ca/a/0^«e  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Horticultural  Implements,  <fc. — List  of  Gladioli, 

Bruant.  Poitiers,  France. — Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollo- 
way. — Catalogue  ofFlotoer  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors" 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anv  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiaDle  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  lor  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Books  (,A  5u^jcK6(?r).— Mr.  Biirbidge's  work  on  the  *•  Propagation  and 
Improvement  of  Cultivated  Plants,"  publisheil  l)y  Blackwood  &  Sons,  will 
be  of  great  service  to  you.  For  t)ie  cultivation  of  Fema  and  Orchids  procure 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  works  on  those  subjects. 

Whitb  Japanese  Chrtsanthemcms  (J.  *1.)-— The  only  pure  white 
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flowering  Twletics  of  th«ce  are  Alb*  plena.  Elaine,  Etbel,  and  Fair  Miid  of 
Quanmj.  Tlie  following  rarietief,  although  DOt  pore  white,  in  nuMt  cases 
spproacfa  TCry  near  it,  being  more  or  lev  tinted  with  Ulac  or  solphor  :~AbbtL' 
LagoetHiver  Rear,  La  Friinre,  Ladniatum,  La  Nymphe.  Mdlle.  MouHe^  Jane 
Baiter,  Meg  Merrileef ,  and  Saniia.  Alba  plena  is  the  dwarfest  growing  «f  the 
pore  whites  named,  but  the  other*  are  to  piue  and  chaste  ta  well  as  gocd  and 
free  bloomers  that  tb^r  are  Indispensable.  La  Frlsore,  La  Xymphe,  an4  Keg 
KerrUees  are  dwarf-growing,  the  flnt  two  very  mncfa  so,  whQe  the  last- 
nuned  is  indispensable  for  lu  late-blooming  properties. 

DWARPUro  Chbtsakthbicuiis  (A  Tail  (7roir«r).— Chrymnthemmas  ar* 
dwarfed  in  several  diiBnent  ways.  Many  good  calttrators  pinch  the  htge" 
llowerlBg  YBrleties  onoe  or  more  while  yoaog,  so  that  they  bloom  with  leren 
or  eight  breaks  instead  of  about  three.  Specimen  plants  are  dwarfed  in  addi- 
tion to  pinching  by  twitting  and  tying  the  yonng  shoots  to  a  wire  fAme- 
work,  and  the  plants  are  made  sometimes  as  flat  as  a  table,  and  are  thet  not 
oraamentaL  Venr  dwarf  plants  may  also  be  obtained  by  striking  the  pihits 
of  yoong  shoots  in  Jnly.  Oamt  Tsorieties  are  naturally  of  a  dwarfer  haUt 
tliaa  others,  notably  so  La  Kymphe.  Barbara,  La  Frisnre.  Antonelli,  Gloria 
M andl.  Princess  Teek,  and  Hero  of  Btoke  Newington,  all  of  which  wen 
freely  represented  in  the  collection  referred  to. 

TncpnUTCRK  FOR  Pbrhs  (r.  r.  Z.).— Adiantmn  farleyenae  requires  a 
store  semperatore,  but  tlie  species  A.  coneatom  grows  more  healthily  ki  an 
intermediate  hooae.  Your  greenhouse,  baring  a  temperature  of  65°,  will 
be  saitable  for  it.  tTnless  we  know  the  names  of  Ferns  we  cannot  advise 
you  as  to  their  requirements.  Perhaps  you  hare  been  gathering  the  fmnds 
too  eloeely,  and  so  weakened  the  plants.  Repot  them  in  the  spring,  reuor- 
ing  nrach  of  the  oU  soil  from  the  roots,  aand  allow  the  fronds  to  mature  som 
to  indnoe  healthy  plants. 

BO0S  OROWlso  {A,  H.  B.)^k%  the  "Hints  on  Bose-Oxowfng,'*  tened 
by  the  National  Rose  Societv,  hare  not  been  sent  to  ns  a-e  were  nnaUe  to 
cany  oat  yoor  snggestion.  we  are  also  unable  to  answer  your  inquiries,  but 
if  you  write  to  Bev.  H.  H.  Dthnbrain,  Weatwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent, 
joa  will  obtain  the  information  yon  need. 

Traikivo  Baspberrtrs  (/ii^rer).— Excellent  crops  of  fralt  aie  ob- 
tained under  all  the  modes  of  training  to  which  yon  refer,  and  many  tons 
are  annually  gathered  from  canes  that  are  not  trained  at  alL  Perbiqis  the 
best  and  neatest  mode  is  to  secure  the  canes  to  wire  trellires,  from  three  to 
six  stnmda  of  wire  being  afflxed  to  firm  iron  standards,  the  trelUses  being  not 
Jem  than  4  feet  apart. 

DRAD  Lraybs  oh  8TRAWBICRRIB8  {T.  A  A.).~Althongh  the  leaTes  arei 
as  Ton  say,  unsightly  we  should  not  remove  them  for  several  weeks,  as  tbey 
will  afford  material  protection  to  the  crowns  during  severe  weather. 

HSATOrO  AMD  PLAKTUfO  VorKRT  (Z.  /*.,  mtiMedcm),—Bj  hard  Iking 
one  i-inch  pipe  all  round  the  bonre  would  probably  enable  yon  to  maintain 
a  minimum  temperature  of  499  during  the  winter ;  but  as  hard  firing  is  both 
inimical  to  plants  and  costly  to  their  owner  we  strongly  recommend  you  to 
have  two  i-inch  pipes,  and  yon  will  then  be  able  to  heat  the  honie  effldAtly 
and  economically.  No  greater  mistake  Is  made  in  beating  than  milnly 
limiting  the  extent  of  piping.  When  thia  policy  is  adopted  the  water  \m  to 
be  kept  boiling  during  oold  weather  and  a  roaring  fire  maintained.  Tith 
ample  piping  the  water  only  needs  to  be  kept  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  this 
can  be  maintained  with  a  moderate  consumption  of  foci.  We  do  not  advise 
you  to  employ  the  stove  in  the  vinery ;  with  two  rows  of  pipes  it  will  nM  be 
needed,  and  by  no  other  mode  is  hast  so  reguhurly,  and  hence  beneflchllv, 
dlitribQted  as  from  the  anrfaoe  of  hot-vi^ter  pipes.  As  the  rafters  ol  the 
boose  are  short  we  should  train  the  Vines  up  one  side  and  down  the  olher. 
It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  which  side  of  the  honsc  tbey  are  planted. 
One  of  the  finest  crops  of  Grapes  we  have  seen  this  year  wbs  produced  by 
Vines  planted  about  7  fret  apart  along  both  sides  of  a  span-roofed  house  and 
tnined  quite  over  the  roof,  the  rods  being  8  feet  6  inches  apart.  TUi  is 
quite  close  enough,  although  we  have  seen  good  Grapes  produced  when  the 
Vines  were  S  feet  apart,  the  distance  you  name,  but  the  laterals  were  not 
nearer  than  2  feet  apart  along  the  entire  length  of  the  rods.  We  do  not 
advise  you  to  adopt  the  horizontal  training,  but  we  have  seen  excellent 
results  by  training  the  canes  obliquely,  thus  recnring  a  greater  length  of  rod. 
The  wires  should  be  18  inches  from  the  glass.  As  a  rnle  Vines  are  much 
more  easily  managed  when  the  roots  are  both  In  and  outside,  and  hence  we 
never  advise  inside  boiden  alone  for  amateurs.  Plant  the  Vines  in  a  good 
inside  border,  and  have  the  front  wall  arched  or  the  house  supported  on 
nillan,  so  that  the  roots  can  pass  outside -indeed,  unless  you  concrete  the 
bottom  of  the  border,  and  use  cement  instead  of  mortar  in  building  the 
foundation  walls,  you  will  not  bo  able  to  keep  the  roots  Inside.  An  outside 
border  8  feet  wide  the  first  year  will  sufiaoe,  and  the  same  width  will  do  for 
the  inside  border,  the  soil  being  supported  by  walls  of  turf.  When  the  roota 
pcotmde  through  the  turf  the  borders  can  be  widened  yearly  until  the  whole 
tpaoe  at  disposal  is  occopied  with  roote.  You  cannot  adopt  a  better  plan 
than  this,  and  you  may  plant  on  the  side  most  convenient  for  forming  an 
outside  border  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  borders  on  both  sides  of  the 
boose. 

NAlCBfl  OF  PLANTS  (Llnn|«r*on).-l,  Acacia  leptocarpa;  8,  A.  Mnearls  ; 
3  and  4  were  Insufllcient  for  identification.  We  have  frequently  stated  that 
wedo  not  undertake  to  name  more  than  six  fruits  sent  at  one  time.  {J.  F.). 
—The  leaf  resembles  Pelargonium  qnereifollnm,  but  it  was  rather  small  and 

""P???^!:  ^^^1  ^'  ^orstrr).— The  specimen  was  much  shriveUod,  hot  re- 
sembled  Tanaoetum  vulgare. 
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A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  HOME  FARM,  1879. 

Hating  contributed  to  these  colamxu  ercry  week  during  the 
past  year  our  experience  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  home  farm,  we  trust  that  our  remarks  have 
induced  all  onr  readers  who  are  engaged  in  farming  to  consider 
carefully  the  points  laid  down  as  requisite  in  connection  with 
each  subject.    We  must  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  home 


farmer  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  detaik  of  erery  branch  of 
farming,  and  we  farther  hope  that  he  may  be  induced  not  obIj  to 
take  an  interest  in  farming  matters,  bat  also  to  feel  a  plcasmeii 
the  daily  duties  and  practical  minatis,  which  are  eonstuth 
changing  owing  to  the  ever-varying  seasons  and  circnmrtueei 
by  which  he  is  snrronnded.  At  the  same  time  he  should  aKl» 
intelligence,  and  endeavoor  to  understand  not  only  the  prutol 
performance  of  farming  but  also  the  scientific  reasons  and  enm 
connected  with  every  branch  of  the  business.  We  therefore 
recommend  to  his  consideration  and  notice  the  motto  of  the  Bojil 
Agricultural  Society  of  England— -'^  Practice  with  Scienee,"  h 
order  that  he  may  acquire  the  ntmoet  proficiency  in  his  caUiogr 
for  this  is  really  what  will  avail  him  most  through  all  the  changiBf 
scenes  of  life  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

The  article  each  week  given  under  the  heading  of  ''Work  oa 
the  Home  Farm**  will  have  gone  far  to  characterise  the  nnacal 
season  through  which   we   have  paased ;  but  it  is  witboat « 
parallel,  except  we  go  back  tc  the  year  1816,  called  the  "bkd 
summer**    in  some  traditional  statements  of  its  eztTaordios; 
character.    The  season  of  1879  will  not  only  have  left  a  lastiag 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  all  those  engaged  in  agricoltue,bit 
will  even  in  the  next  year  greatly  infinenoe  the  practical  masige 
ment  of  the  home  farm  and  make  cultivation  more  costly.   In  the 
various  districts  which  we  have  lately  inspected  we  find,  upon  the 
heavy  and  strong  soils  in  particular,  the  evidence  of  how  inpoi- 
sible  or  difficult  it  has  been  to  cultivate  the  land  and  leareitini 
cleanly  and  favourable  state  for  cropping  in  the  coming  leason  of 
1880.    The  actual  agricultural  year  ends  with  the  month  of  6ep' 
tember,  and  it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  heavy  ninfiil 
ceased  about  that  period,  and  that  the  months  of  October,  ^oreB- 
ber,  and  December  have  been  unusually  dry,  the  absence  of  nb 
being  very  striking,  and  far  below  the  average  rainfall  of  ttae 
months  in  ordinary  seasons.    We  must  uow,  however,  revet  t» 
the  year  commencing  with  October  1878,  and  we  have  to  9^ 
that  the  seed  time  for  wheat  was  generally  favourabk  tf^ 
although  the  later  sowings  were  a  long  time  in  the  ground  a  «** 
sequence  of  frosty  weather,  the  plant  of  wheat  was  abofit  n 
average ;  yet  in  consequence  of  several  periods  of  open  wooe 
and  thaws,  again  sucoeeded  by  severe  frost  on  the  heavy  hndi,w 
plant  was  rather  deficient  in  some  districts.  Referring  to  the  oittK 
of  antumn  tillage  in  1878  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  npoo  ^ 
soils,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  camW^ 
was  fairly  tilled  upon  land  mtended  for  roots,  ^c,  i^  ^^  "P"^' 
and  it  is  only  in  those  cases  that  the  seeds  could  be  sown  it 
the  earliest  period.     The  summer  of  1878  was  unfavourable  for 
cleaning  the  land  where  the  antumn  tillage  was  neglected,  er 
could  not  be  effected  by  the  pressure  of  work  owing  to  the  difi- 
culties  of  the  harvest,  there  has  been  in  reality  no  time  since  ^ 
entered  the  year  1879  when  the  land  could  be  fairly  cleaned  «od 
tilled  for  roots. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  year  1879— that  is  to  say,  the  agricnl- 
tural  year,  commencing  with  October  1878  to  the  like  period  0 
1879.  We  have  to  report  not  less  than  44  inches  of  rain,  or  aboot 
one-fourth  over  the  average,  and  the  excess  of  rainfall  tinf<f* 
tunately  happened  during  the  months  of  most  consequence  to 
agriculture,  and  when  the  greatest  mischief  by  heavy  storms  of 
wind  and  rain  was  sure  to  do  the  most  damage.  In  the  three 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Augpast  we  had  more  than  doable 
the  average  of  rain.  The  heavy  raiufall  was  followed  by  s^' 
less  weather,  added  to  which  the  temperature  was  so  exceedingly 
low,  and  proved  the  cause  of  the  great  and  serious  deficiency 
of  nearly  all  agricultural  produce.  Compared  with  the  prenoQS 
agricultural  year  of  1878,  when  we  had  six  unfavourable  monttff 
this  year  we  have  to  record  ten  wet  and  seriously  injnnota 
months  out  of  twelve.  In  continuing  our  observations  relst^^ 
to  the  year  1879  we  have  to  state  that,  although  hindrance  w»>  , 
felt  at  the  seed  time  for  beans,  peas,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  «c-» 
ret  the  work  was  done  fairly  well,  but  in  some  cases  rather 
later  than  usual.  The  seed  time  for  roots  was  much  worse  tnw 
for  Lent  com,  because  the  previous  season  having  left  the  '■'^t. 
general  very  foul  with  couch  grass  it  was  necessary  that  tn 
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fmllows  ahonld  be  tilled  and  deaaed.  and  in  the  attempt  to  do  to 
the  aeaton  waa  late  or  lost  altogetW  upon  thooaancu  of  aeras. 
Yerjr  little  mangold  seed  waa  sown  at  the  proper  time,  or  Swedish 
tomips  either.  When  a  plant  of  roots  was  obtained,  at  hoeing 
time  It  was  found  imposeible  to  work  the  horse  hoe  with  the  nsnal 
effect ;  it  was  the  same  with  the  attempt  to  single  the  roota  by 
the  haiid  hoe. 

The  haT-making  period  now  demands  oar  attention,  and  although 
the  weather  up  to  that  time  was  favonrable  for  the  crop  of  grass, 
which  proved  a  full  average,  jret  the  oontinnance  of  rainy  sunless 
weather  was  ezoeedingly  adverse  to  the  making  or  saving  of  the 
hay  in  good  condition.  The  field  hay  may  be  aiud  to  be  geharally 
more  or  less  damaged,  but  the  dry  paik  and  pastnro  l^y  fand 
better,  because,  not  requiring  so  much  time  in  making,  in  a  few 
instances  it  was  stacked  in  good  condition.  The  crop  from  the 
irrigated  land  and  low-lyin^  meadows  at  the  brooksides  subject  to 
floods  it  was  found  utterly  impossible  to  secure,  even  in  fair  con- 
dition ;  large  quantities,  too,  Deins  washed  away  by  the  floods. 
This  state  of  things  continued  untu  the  corn  harvest,  which  was 
extremely  late,  little  com  being  cut,  even  in  the  early  districts, 
before  the  end  of  August.  At  this  point  we  begin  a  very  sad 
tale.  No  oereal  crop  can  be  reported  near  an  average  ezoept  oats. 
We  shall,  however,  content  ourselves  with  a  description  of  the 
wheat  crop  only,  and  given  in  ICr.  J.  B.  Lawes*s  statement  of  the 
result  of  his  wheat  harvest  upon  land  which  had  been  cropped 
with  that  grain  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  in  suooession. 
This  we  find  wonderfully  exact,  and  illustrative  of  the  general 
crop  of  the  various  districts  in  the  kingdom,  judging  by  wnat  we 
have  seen  and  heard :  for  although  we  have  inspected  farms  upon 
which  we  found  a  fair  crop  as  to  Quantity  per  acre,  yet  upon 
others  we  have  visited  the  crop  wonla  scarcely  pay  for  threshing, 
the  grain  beins  light  and  thin  in  every  instance  without  reference 
to  the  crop.  Mr«  Lawes  says,  "  For  seventeen  years  commencing 
in  1868,  which  is  the  year  in  which  I  commenced  to  give  an  annual 
report  and  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  mean  prodnoe  of  the 
three  artificially  manured  plots  was  &  bushels  per  acre,  with  an 
average  weight  per  bushel  of  62}  lbs.  In  1879  the  very  same 
manures  have  given  an  averaee  of  only  19^  bushels,  at  63|&s.  per 
bushel,  equal  to  only  16|  bushels,  at  the  same  weight  per  bushel 
as  in  1863."  We  have  here  a  striking  illustration  of  how  great  is 
the  influence  on  the  result  of  the  farmer's  efforts,  of  circnmstanoes 
^tirely  beyond  his  control,  after  he  has  employed  all  the  reeourcM 
at  his  command  to  obtain  a  good  crop.  With  regard  to  the  effects 
of  the  weather  during  harvest  it  is  truly  deplorable,  for  not  only 
was  the  corn  extremely  thin  and  light,  but  it  was  stacked  in  such 
a  damp  state  that  a  large  portion  ofthe  grain  is  absolutely  unsale- 
able, and  is  being  used  on  the  home  farms  as  a  feeding  material 
for  various  kinds  of  stock.  A  large  portion  of  the  barley  crop  was 
harvested  in  such  wretched  condition,  and  also  being  immature 
at  harvest  time,  that  some  of  the  best  samples  are  found  to  work 
badly,  and  the  malsters  are  consequently  buying  foreign  barley  in 
preference,  some  of  which,  however,  is,  we  hear,  but  little  better.  We 
now  come  to  the  question  of  dairying  and  the  consumption  of  grass 
upon  the  home  farm,  and  this  lias  proved  a  much  less  profitable 
business  than  in  the  average  of  seasons.  Yarious  large  dairies 
have  sent  to  the  London  market  some  forty  or  fifty  gallons  of  milk 
leas  daily  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  making  of  butter  and 
cheese  has  been  diminished  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  Where 
the  grass  has  been  consumed  by  fatting  bullocks  the  result  has 
been  very  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  seasons.  Store  cattle  have 
done  fairly  well ;  but  sheep  have  done  badly,  even  upon  the  driest 
pastures  ;  but  upon  low-lying  meadows  in.various  counties,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south-western  and  midland  districts,  an  immense 
number  of  sheep  have  been  found  coathed  and  rotten,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  many  that  have  not  been  lost  entirely  are  seriously 
affected  in  the  liver,  and  will  prove  unprofitable  stock  in  the 
future. 

In  concluding  the  retrospect  of  this  disastrous  year  we  must  ask 
the  home  farmer,  especially  upon  large  occupations  where  crops 
are  grown  for  sale  as  well  as  consumption  upon  the  farm,  to  take 
a  review  of  the  ciroumstanoes  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The 
price  of  wheat  is  so  low,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  so,  that  it 
will  enforce  a  change  in  crops  and  the  rotation  of  cropping;  and 
as  the  home  farmer  is  better  situated  than  the  occupying  tenant 
farmer,  having  no  restrictive  lease  to  bind  him,  he  wUi  be  enabled 
to  use  his  own  judgment  in  the  alterations  which  may  be  neces- 
sary under  the  adverse  influences  of  the  period.  We  intend,  too, 
in  the  future  to  take  up  some  of  the  most  important  subjects,  and 
treat  upon  them  in  these  columns,  with  the  view  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  home  farmer,  and  directing  him,  according  to  our 
opinion,  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  Interest  of  the  business 
of  the  farm  in  the  altered  position  of  agriculture  generally. 

POULTRY  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Another  year  dawns  upon  us ;  all  must  earnestly  hope,  if  not 
confidently  expect,  that  it  may  be  a  more  propitious  one  for  man 
and  beast  than  the  one  which  a  few  hours  ago  was  numbered  with 
the  past.  It  was  a  year  strange  for  the  continuity  of  its  fits  of 
weather.     First  came  nearly  five  months  of  uninteirupted  cold 


with  incessantly  biting  winds,  then  a  season  of  almost  oontinnoos 
rain  for  nearly  lour  months  more,  and  then  a  dry  but  cold  autumn 
and  s  severe  early  winter.  We  must  not  encroach  upon  the  pro- 
rinot  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  but  simply  are  now  interested 
in  its  effects  upon  our  feathered  favourites.  Early  chickens  thero 
were  none,  at  least  for  those  who,  like  ourselves,  rear  chickens  in 
a  roagh  and  hardy  way.  Some  fanciers  then  are  who  expend 
muck  time  on  January  chickens  in  heated  rooms  and  sunny  crystal 
palates.  If  ever  such  costly  appliances  answer  they  certainly 
ought  to  have  done  so  in  the  Mst  year.  Our  experience  of 
January  chickens  was  a  sad  one.  For  yean  we  had  not  attempted 
hatching  any  so  soon,  but  late  in  the  autumn  of  1878  a  Turkey 
hen  became  broody.  The  temptation  was  great,  and  the  poor  biii 
was  kept  waiting  till  such  a  time  as  would  give  us  chickens  on 
New  Y^r's  day.  Duly  did  the  poor  little  creatures  make  their 
appearance,  but  soon  succumbed  to  23^  of  frost  in  their  shed,  in 
spits  of  the  warmth  of  their  gigantic  foster-mother.  Our  mishap 
was  only  one  of  many,  and  typical  of  the  year.  There  is.  how- 
evei^  consolation  to  be  drawn  from  these  early  disasters  in  tha 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  them  all,  some  singularly  fine  young  birds 
wers  to  be  seen  among  the  year's  produce,  some  of  them,  probably, 
birds  of  unusual  vigour  which  had  weathered  all  storms  and  lived 
when  the  many  perished.  Others,  as  was  the  case  in  our  own 
yards,  seemed  to  make  up  for  their  late  births  by  extraordinair 
rapidity  of  growth  and  early  maturity.  A  fowl  which  can  stand 
a  wet  season  certainly  thrives  in  it.  Vegetable  and  insect  life 
then,  abounds,  and  the  bird's  growth  has  no  check  from  want  of 
iU  It  has  been  instructive  to  observe  which  hneds  have  flourished 
in  the  past  season  and  which  have  not,  as  a  test  of  those  which 
are  suited  to  a  damp  climate.  At  the  early  shows,  befon  our 
rainy  season  was  over,  none  put  in  so  good  an  appearance  at 
]>orkings.  We  have  always  onserved  that  flue  specimens  cane 
from  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  thence  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
eonclnsion  from  our  experience  that  Dorkings  do  not  suffisr  lilce 
many  breeds  from  damp.  The  result  of  this  year  stnngthens  ihis 
opinion*  Asiatics  on  the  other  hand,  till  qmte  the  latet  antmnn, 
whan  the  diy  weather  had  begun  to  tell,  ware  much  behindhand. 
It  seems  as  if  ground  ever  wet  absolutely  prevents  the  irrowth  of 
foot  feathers.  We  had  a  brood  of  Japanese  Silky  chickens  from 
well-featheBed  parents  with  all  the  downy  appearance  of  much 
leg  feather  in  their  early  days,  which  turned  out  by  September 
slmpst  quite  devoid  of  it  Even  the  hardy  Game  seemed  locee 
in  feather  and  condition,  and  at  the  early  autumn  shows  did  not 
loolf  themselves.  We  were  surprised  here  and  there  to  see  Polish 
chigkens  of  great  merit.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fftot 
thai  the  breed  must  always  be  kept  much  under  cover ;  and  those 
who  have  appliance  for  such  shelter  can  of  ooune  use  it  con* 
tinqally  in  a  bad  season. 

M  shows  the  old  and  long-established  breeds  have  held  their 
own  in  numbers.  About  a  year  ago  we  took  occasion  to  remon- 
strate with  the  new  taste  of  some  judges  in  favouring  leggy 
Dorkings.  An  improvement  in  this  respept  has  taken  plaice ;  and 
through  the  past  season  we  have  seen  many  of  the  highest  honours 
givsu  to  birds  of  magnificent  shape.  In  £rahmas  we  still  regret 
to  see  sixe,  shapc^  and  apparent  vieour  often  placed  behind  mere 
beauty  of  marking.  A  truly  robust  Brahma  is  a  magnificent 
biid,  and  its  characteristic  of  strength  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  great  authorities  on  each  breed  cannot  come 
to  some  conclusion  as  to  what  ideal  of  perfection  should  be  aimed 
at  in  their  tpieialiie.  Nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the  advance 
of  the  fancy,  or  more  discouraging  to  young  fanciei8,than  fashion 
in  the  points  desired.  We  are  at  the  present  moment  thinking  of 
the  changes  in  judgment  which  have  taken  place  as  to  vulture 
hocks.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  when  first  we  saw  Brahmas  many 
of  the  best  had  vulture  hooks,  and  such  won.  Then  fancy  turned 
against  them.  The  great  breeders  advertised  that  the  vulture- 
hocked  birds  had  been  ejected  from  their  yards,  and  cups  and 
prizes  went  at  times  to  those  almost  bare-leg|^.  Now  a  strong 
reaction  has  set  in,  and  the  heaviest  feathering  is  almost  indis- 
pensable. All  this  change  is  foolish.  The  same  holds  good  in  a 
minor  degree  with  Oocbins,  and  they,  too,  are  now  seen,  and  in 
cup  pens  too,  with  stiff  hocks;  this  we  think  a  great  exror. 
A  Cochin  is  a  bird  of  down  and  softness.  Its  great  downy 
cushions  are  its  beauty,  and  stiff  quill  feathere  ill  agree  with  this. 
Why  have  tails  always  been  considered  a  drawback  to  the  race  f 
Doubtless  because  they  break  through  the  softness  of  its  cushions. 
If,  then,  a  stiff  tail,  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of ,  is  <fo  tropt  why  should 
stiff  hocks  be  encouraged  ? 

A  great  feature  of  the  poultry  year  has  been  the  improvement 
of  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  which  are  now  everywhere  pre* 
senting  full  classes :  Leghorns  of  both  kinds,  beautiful  Anda- 
Insians,  and  (we  can  hardly  say  beautiful)  Langshans,  not  to 
mention  Sultans  far  prettier  than  their  anceston.  Game  Bantama 
are  by  no  means  what  they  once  were.  The  quaint  Japanese  seem 
popular,  and  are  very  interesting  from  the  variety  of  coloura 
obtainable  irom  one  stock.  Our  breeds  of  Ducks  are  on  the 
increase.  Pekins  have  become  general  favourites.  We  never 
knew  any  breed  of  poultry  which  was  so  rapidly  distributed  over 
the  country.  We  are  promised  another  breed  from  France,  the 
Duclair  Duck ;  if  a  pure  and  useful  one  remains  to  be  seen. 
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ArfifiAJal  incubatloii  comes  daU^  more  into  Togae.  At  lart  we  i 
seem  approaching  a  point  in  ite  historj  at  which  it  reallj  will  be 
made  practicable  and  profitable  for  small  poaltij  yards,  ^itkerto 
it  has  seemed  to  us  as  only  reliably  useful  for  hatching  on  a 
large  scale.  Those  who  have  time  and  opi>ortnnity  of  giving 
their  mind  to  the  question  would  really  be  doing  a  public  service 
if  they  would  fairly  try,  not  one  or  two,  but  several  of  the  care- 
fully elaborated  machines  now  offered  to  the  public,  and  publish 
their  comparative  notes. 

Lastly,  we  have  much  satLsfaction  in  congratulating  all  true 
&nciers  on  the  fact,  of  which  strong  Evidence  has  been  brought 
to  our  notice,  that  the  disgraceful  practice  of  "  trimming "  ^irds 
for  exhibition  has  effectively  been  checked.  Two  or  three  ^^ears 
ago  its  advance  threatened  to  drive  all  honourable  exhibitors  out 
of  "  the  fancy."  The  stream  has,  however,  been  tided  over.  BtiU, 
vigilant  judges  and  vigilant  committees  must  not  relax  their  efforts 
to  jceep  the  pursuit  uncorrupt.  Year  by  year  old  and  honoured 
names  disappear  from  the  roll  of  fanciers.  It  is  natural  that  luch 
should  be  the  case  ;  but  new  enthusiasts  with  new  zeal  spring  up. 
We  know  of  several  such  this  new  year.  We  welcome  taem, 
and  wish  them  much  success  through  1880  :  and  week  by  week  in 
simple  rules  and  by  practical  hints  shall  strive  to  help  tiiem 
towards  it. — C. 


GUILDFORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Surrey  Agricultural 
Society  at  Guildford.    The  pens  were  arranged  in  the  Skating 
Rink,  a  diy  well-covered  building,  very  superior  to  the  cold 
draughty  green   market  in  which  the  Show   has  often  taken 
place.    We  saw  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
birds  all  round.     In  former  years  nearly  all  those  worthy  of 
note  have  come  from  one  yard,  but  this  was  bv  no  means  so  on 
this  occasion.     Dorking*  were  good  all  round  ;  the  first  pair 
(Taylor)  of  adults,  cnrand  Dark  birds,  both  Crystal  Palace  cop- 
winners,  if  we  mistake  not ;  second  (Oresswell)  Bilver-Greys,  also 
well-known  cup  birds.    First  (Taylor)  in  chickens,  and  cup  for 
the  best  pen  of  Dorkings  went  to  capital  Darks  again,  and  second 
to  (Cresswell)  Silver  Greys.    The  Whites  were  some  of  the  best 
known  winners  of  the  breed,  and  the  Cuckoos  better  than  they 
have  been  of  late.    Coehint  were  very  few  considerixig  that  a  cup 
and  £5  10«.  in  prizes  were  offered  for  the  breed.    In  the  adult 
class  fine  Whites  (Buckmaster  and  Parrott)  took  both  prizes;  in 
the  young  class  Buffs  were  first  and  Whites  second  (Buckmasler). 
Branma»  were  far  more  numerous  and  better  than  we  have  «ver 
before  seen  at  Guildford.    The  first  (Jovce)  pen  of  Darks  con- 
tained the  Birmingham  cup  cock  in  fine  form ;  the  Dark  chickens 
were  poor.     Both  classes  of  Lights  were  very  good ;  the  first 
(Glover)  adnlts,  massive  birds  with  well-defined  hackles  ;  seoond 
(Wheeler)  also  well-shaped  birds.    The  Brahma  cup  went  to  the 
first  (Welch)  Light  chickens,  a  well-shaped  short-legged  pair. 
The  cockerel  in  the  second  (Davies)  pen  was  a  lovely  bird,  but 
over-feathered  on  hocks.    Adult  Game  were  fair  ;  chickens  a  poor 
lot,  in  fact  we  could  not  conceive  why  the  Judge  gave  a  prize  to 
the  miserable  Black  Red  chickens  which  had  first  (Kerrimtn). 
The  Houdang  in  the  first  (Pearce)  French  pen  were  good,  specially 
in  crest ;  and  the  Creveg  in  the  second  (Countess  of  Lovelace)  were 
ehort-legged  useful-looking  birds.    Jaamburglu  were  well  repre- 
sented, the  three  winning  pens  all  good  Gk>lden-peiicdls.    The 
^  Any  variety  "  class  brought  out  ten  pens.    First  (Huish)  Golden 
Polish,  which  we  thought  ought  not  to  have  held  the  place,  as  the 
cock  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his  toes.     Fine  Malaya  seoond 
(Balchin)  a  well-shown  White  Leghorn ;  third  (Titmas).    Gktme 
Bamtami,  as  usual  at  Guildford,  were  about  the  best  class,  with 
fourteen  entries.    First  and  cup  (Yigers)  went  to  Black  Reds,  the 
cock  beautiful  in  colour  and  fair  in  style^  but  the  hen  rusty  and 
poor :  second  (Docksey)  to  fair  Piles,  rich  m  colour ;  third  (Anns) 
to  Black  Reds,  which  should  undoubtedly  have  had  the  cup. 
This  was  not  merely  our  opinion,  but  that  of  every  fancier  we  met 
with  who  had  seen  the  class ;  they  were  such  a  pair  all  round  as 
is  seldom  seen,  and  should  win  anywhere.    In  tne  other  Bantam 
class  Black  and  White  Japanese  came  in  first  (Cresswell),  a  good 
Black  Roee-combed  from  the  same  exhibitor  bemg  second. 

Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks  are  not  so  large  as  they  ought  to 
be  in  such  a  poultry-growing  district.  Aylesburies  were  first  and 
second,  and  Kouens  third.  The  '^  Yarietv "  Duck  class  was  far 
beyond  any  we  have  before  seen  at  Guildford,  twelve  pens  being 
shown.  First  (Countess  of  Lovelace),  and  second  (Langford) 
went  to  the  popular  Pekins.  Among  the  highly  commendeds 
were  a  particularly  good  pair  of  White  Call  Ducks  belonging  to 
Mr.  Claud  Fuller.  Gene  were  few  and  not  fine.  Turhegs  more 
numerous  but  decidedly  small,  which  we  regret  to  see.  In  many 
a  Surrey  farm  Turkeys  are  to  be  seen,  which  if  only  a  little  pains 
were  taken  to  introduce  fresh  blood  from  good  yards,  might  be 
doubled  in  size ;  a  large  bird  eats  little  more  than  a  small  one, 
and  costs  no  more  trouble,  it  is  therefore  a  far  more  profitable 
tenant  of  the  rick-yard.  The  first  adult  Turkeys,  Blacks,  were 
the  best  pair  in  the  Show. 

Pigeons  are  still  all  shown  in  one  class  at  Guildford.  They 
numbered  thirty-three  pens,  and  among  them  were  some  very 


pretty  pain.  The  first  four  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Creaaweirs  Inr^. 
their  last  appearance  in  Surrey,  we  believe,  before  tueir  reuofal 
to  HereforcUhire.  First  were  Black  Turbits ;  second,  Yellw 
Turbite ;  third.  Archangels ;  fourth.  White  Fans.  We  shoold 
have  arranged  them  a  httle  differently,  as  the  Fans  were  a  vetj 
remarkable  and  fiat-tailed  pair.  Fifth  (Savage),  some  pretty  Dn 
Carriers ;  sixth  (Bristow).  tolerable  Antwerpe  ;  seventh  (Bak^ 
well),  very  poor  Arohangeis,  which  might  well  have  pven  way  to 
muiv  other  pairs.  The  whole  Show  was  judged  by  Mr.  H.  I^oo. 
We  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  a  considerable  improvement  in  ihs 
Show.  The  prize  list  is  good  and  liberal,  and  Guildford  is  ns 
only  the  centre  of  a  county  celebrated  for  poultry,  bat  is  a  plas 
now  easily  reached  by  rail  from  every  comer  of  the  county. 

CHRISTY'S  HYDRO-INCUBATOR  AT  THE    ELGK 

SHOW. 

The  following  report  has  been  issued  by  Sub-Committee  a^ 
pointed  to  superintend  the  management  and  working  of  vat 
mcubator : — 

At  the  Elgin  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Cage  Bird  Club's  third  annial 
Show  there  were  exhibited  a  set.  No.  8  of  Thomas  Christy  k,  0>.'« 
appliances,  consisting  of  hydro-incubator,  hydro-rearing  motiier 
and  open-air  rearer.  The  machines  were  kindly  lent  to  the  Cfaib 
for  a  month  in  order  to  be  tested  by  a  Bub-Committee  who  woe 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  working  of  the  incubator  commenced  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember.    It  was  placed  in  a  vacant  room  of  a  private  lunK. 
None  of  the  Committee  had  previously  seen  an  incubator,  oA 
they  had  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  mstructions  given  in  Mr. 
Christy's  pamphlet  on  **  Hydro-Incubation."    The  object  of  tte 
Committee  was  to  have  chickens  hatched  a  week  previous  to  the 
Show,  and  to  continue  the  process  of  hatching  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Show,  so  as  to  give  poultry  breeders  an  opportunity  of  sednf 
chickens  under  the  rearing  mother^  and  to  see  the  incubator  iff 
working  order.    Eggs  were  placed  in  the  incubator  on  the  eres- 
ings  of  the  19th,  22nd,  26th,  and  26th  of  November.    All  the  eggs 
were  tested  eight  days  after  being  placed  in  the  incubator,  asd  m- 
fertile  ones  removed.     There  were  found  to  be  fifty-two  fertile 
eggs,  of  which  thirty-six  hatched  out  chickens,  being  a  per-oent- 
age  of  69*28.     Of  the  sixteen  eggs  nnhatched  eleven  contsinei 
dead  chicks  fully  formed,  and  the  others  had  died  at  earlier  s^fer 
of  incubation. 

The  Show  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  DBoeaKT. 
There  were  then  five  eggs  unhatched  in  the  incubator.    Tbe  efgi 
were  removed  from  the  machine,  which  was  then  ozried  to  the 
Show  hall  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  eggs  again  pibuced^  ^ 
Four  of  these  egg^  hatched  out  chickens  in  the  monnng  ^  tbe 
second  day  of  the  Show. 

With  the  exception  of  one  chick  that  died  on  the  day  it  iras 
hatched  all  the  chickens  are  strong  and  vigorous.  They  v«e 
shown  in  the  rearing  mother  during  the  two  days  of  the  Show, 
and  the  general  remark  by  poultry  breeders  was  that  they  hw 
never  seen  more  hvely  and  vigorous  chickens. 

From  the  19th  to  28th  of  November  the  weather  was  fine 
From  the  29th  of  November  to  18th  of  December  there  was  s 
snowstorm  with  intense  frost.  The  readings  of  the  thermometer 
were  lower  than  they  had  been  for  several  years. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  severity  of  the  weather  dnnng 
the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  trial,  and  that  the  working  of  U» 
incubator  was  in  inexperienced  hands,  the  Committee  consider 
that  their  trial  of  the  incubator  and  rearing  mother  is  very  satas- 
factory,  and  that  the  practical  utility  of  the  machines  has  beea 
clearly  shown.  (Signed)  J.  Pmis, 

L.  Mackintosh, 
Albx.  Matthbw. 
Michael  AirDKiisoN» 
Pkter  Grant. 


VARIETIES. 

At  the  Waterloo  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show,  to  be  held  ob 
February  the  3rd  and  4th,  no  less  than  sixteen  cups  will  be  offcreo. 
as  prizes,  varying  in  value  from  two  to^  five  gumeas,  which  are 
contributed  by  several  friends  of  the  Society. 

We  have  received  the  schedule  of  the  Shrewsbury  Poultry 

and  Pigeon  Show,  to  be  held  January  '22nd  and  23rd  under  the 
rules  of  the  Poultry  Club.  It  is  one  of  the  best  lists  we  ever  saw, 
and  should  place  the  Show  quite  in  the  front  rank  of  such  exhi- 
bitions. Formerly  the  Bristol  Show,  held  about  the  middle  of 
January,  used  to  be  one  at  which  later  chickens  came  out  and  did 
;  themselves  justice.  After  a  year  like  the  past,  in  which  many  of 
'  the  summer  chickens  seem  turning  out  the  best,  Shrewsbury  ^^ 
oflEer  the  same  good  opportunity  for  their  Exhibition.  There  are 
fifty-two  classes  for  poultry,  all  with  first  prizes  of  £2  or  £3, 
including  three  for  Dorkings  (cock  and  hen),  four  for  Cochins, 
seven  for  Grame,  four  for  Aseels,  five  for  Hamburghs,  three  for 
Polish,  three  for  French — a  grand  opportunity  for  fanciers  of  1* 
Flcche  or  other  of  the  rarer  French  breeds.    Silkies  have  a  class 
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[7  fanciBCi  ■honid  lemi 


to  themMlTM.    BUkj 

the  braed  haTe  nowhere  hod 

BkDtams  >re  liberutl;  treated  with  iix  claucB.    A( 

rarer  kindB  should  (tadj  the  schedule,  for  there 

"  ■  "■"    lariety"  when  Sebripht*  and  Black  BoMCombe  h«i 


the 
for 

_j  -  — ,  "iplil  -     I 

■Ireadf  been  prorided  for.    Ducke,  too,  are  well  cared  h 
'  1      no  leu  thao  Gre  cluees.    FieeoDi,  too,  are  well  cUuified.     The 
'  >.'■     aixntaij  at  the  Show  ia  Ur.  Vf.  B.  Pajne,  High  Street,  Bhrewibnrr. 

"}  ThI  next  qnarterlj  eonveraaiione  of    Ibo  Britiah  Be«- 

keepers'  Association  will  be  held  on  Wedaesdaj,  January  t4th,  at 
'  ^      e  P.H.  at  the  Board-room  of  the  Natiqpal  Chamber  of  Trads^  446, 
^"''       Strand.    Subject  foi    ' 
'*      Her  introdnction  to 

EupaKatJou."    To  be  iatroduced  bj 
aieleigh  Bectoiy,  Maldon,  Baser. 
'~'      Arrangementa  may  be  made,  the  Hon.  Hoc.,  He 

Abbot's  Hill,  Hemsl  Hempatead.  will  be  glad  u)  near  irom  uioee 
e-:e     who  contemplate  being  preaent  at  this  meeting. 

■Bi  Wi  bare  received  a  report  on  continental  bntter  milking, 

by  KeT,  Canon  Bagot  and  Ur.  James  Robertson,  who 


e  Rer.  (jeorge  Baynor  o 


rt  on  the 
eden,  North 

useful  iugeeationi.    We  hsTe 
le  nature  bj  Mr.  Dawson  A.  Mil- 

Qhserrationa  in  a  clear  practical  manner.  These  reporu  costaia 
eo  mach  instruction  on  an  impoTtant  subjeot  that  we  recommend 
their  perosat  by  all  who  are  identified  with  dairy  farming  m  this 


Osrmany,  Ac.  The  report  is  an  elaborate 
valaable  information  and  many  useful 
also  received  a  report    '  " 


antry. 


I  the  following  inatanoe  of 
enccessfnl  farming  by  students  in  contrast  with  icsnlts  attained 
in  Kngland  ;  but,  as  our  friend  obnerrea,  the  circnmstances, 
systems,  ralnea  of  land,  produce  and  labour  are  different  in  the 
two  conntries  : — "Tbe  Agricultural  snd  MEcbanical  College  of 
Kentucky,  under  the  snperin  tends  new  of  Professor  J.  K.  Pattw- 
eon.  has  raLsed.  by  student  labour,  on  the  Hiity-five  acres  of  arable 
^oiind  H-bich  it  cultivated,  the  following  :  ISOO  bushels  of  com, 
<100  bushels  ol  Irish  poUtoee,  70  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  278 
bnsbels  of  wheat,  200  bushels  of  turnips,  seven  tons  of  Hungarian 
grass  and  white  millet.  Besides  growing  its  own  tomalD,  cabbage 
And  sweet  potato  plants,  it  eold  plants  amonnting  to  over  fSt. 
It  has  disbursed  a  mrge  amount  for  student  labour.  The  pay-roll 
last  month  amounted  to  over  $1£0.  Notwithetandlng  these  ei' 
penditures  it  his  still  a  considerable  balance  in  the  treasury, 
besides  having  on  hand  most  of  lost  year's  crop.  Its  matriculation 
list  last  year  was  fifty  per  oent.  over  that  of  the  preceding  ji 

and  the  matriculation  list  -'  '■- ■■  ~  ' '-  -■--' 

last  J' 


IS  of  a: 


s  that  of 
agricultural 


college  is  certai 

We  citelhfl  following  from  the  Aiarrican  CulHeaCor  relative 

to  the  best  food  to  produce  e^pi— IF  hens  have  too  much  com 
<maiie)  they  get  t4>o  fnt  to  lay.  A  little  com  given  daily  is  good, 
as  it  keeps  fowls  warm  and  healthy,  and,  as  ia  the  cose  with 
botchers'  scraps,  will  make  them  lay  some  eggs,  but  the  latter  will 
not  he  of  the  finest  flavour.  The  best  egg-ptoducing  food  is 
claimed  by  some  to  he  fire  parts  of  bran  with  one  of  middlings, 
-which  in  the  morning  should  be  raoistened  with  scalding  water,  or, 
for  better,  with  skim  milk,  taking  psina  to  hare  it  rather  dry, 
though  all  d^mp.  If  the  fowls  do  not  eat  it  readily  at  first 
aprinkle  0  little  Indian  meal  over  the  top.  Be  careful  not  to  mix 
any  more  than  they  will  consume  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
give  them  shelled  com  or  wheat.  Hens  should  not  be  kept  longer 
than  three  years.  In  winter  cooked  food  is  recommended  for 
fowls.  Ueat  is  on  essential  food  for  poultry,  especially  in  winter 
when  they  cannot  get  worms  that  may  be  picked  Dp  in  summer. 
The  habit  ot  giving  much  food  in  short  space  of  time  is  a  bad  one. 
In  tbeir  natuml  condition  the  process  of  picking  np  their  food  is  a 

THE  ALEXANDRA  PRIZE  HIVE  (IMPROVED). 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  redeem  a  promise  of  which  we  have 
been  several  times  reminded,  in  giving  a  description  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  hire  of  Mr.  J.  U.  Hooker  of  Serenoaka,  which  will  be 
remembered  by  most  of  the  frequenters  of  apioultural  exhibilione 
on  account  of  the  neatneaa  of  its  appearance  and  beauty  ot  ita 
workmanship,  while  ita  merit  would  appear  by  no  means  to  be 
BOlely  external,  since  to  it  at  South  Kensington  and  at  several  of 
our  leading  shows  firat  honours  have  bean  awarded. 

The  illustration  givea  us  the  back  view.  The  super  cover  being 
opened,  and  standing,  through  the  introduction  of  a  wooden  slop, 
at  right  angles  to  ita  cloaed  position,  fomia  a  sort  of  screen  for 
the  Ofierator  against  the  bees  that  may  be  finding  their  way  to  the 
alighting  board,  while  it  furnishes  a  capital  little  table  upon  which 
to  place  smoker,  syrup,  knife,  4o. 

The  hive  proper  or  bodv  box  contains  eleven  frames,  which  were 
supplied  in  the  hive  exhibited  with  pieces  of  comb  fonndation  of 


triaogalar  shape  and  apex  downwarda.    Theae  ware  small  In  tb* 

outsr  frames,  but  Increased  in  size  aa  we  approached  tbe  centre  ot 
tbe  hire  to  as  to  provide  the  form  a  swarm  in  cluster  wonld  take 
up  if  it  made  the  middle  frame  its  head-quarters.  The  two 
windows  are  ot  double  glass  to  conserve  beat,  while  abutters 
(op«n  in  the  illnatiation)  close  over  them.  The  window  at  the 
side  by  the  removal  of  a  pin  falls  book  at  t«p,  so  aa  to  give  lateral 
spate  for  tbe  more  easy  lifting  of  ths  framee  of  comb  from  above ; 
bat  if  it  be  desired  to  remove  combs  while  supen  are  upon  tbe 
hiv*,  or  while  the  hive  is  being  worked  npon  the  sti>rifyiaK  plan 
as  presently  explained,  the  window  can  be  taken  awa^  bodily, 
allowing  the  withdrawal  of  framot  tluoagh  the  hire  side,  oa  ia 
nsatl  in  Italian  apiaries. 

At  tbe  right  side  of  the  figure  may  be  seen  an  addition  in  form 
like  a  lean-to  greeiihouse.  Here  are  placed  section  boxes  end- 
ways towards  the  frames  of  tbe  body  box,  and  aepuated  by  per- 
forated tine  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  queen  into  the  sections. 
This  rack  can  bv  easily  removed,  when  the  sections  are  quite  under 
ooBtrol.  Wooden  aeparalors  are  used  between  the  boxes  lo  pre- 
vent the  combs  from  being  built  with  irregularity,  and  to  give 
space  for  glaiing  for  market. 

Above  the  body  box  stands  a  second  hive  which  may  contain 
an  independent  stock,  using  a  flight  hole  placed  jn^t  OT«r  tbe 


Fig.*. 

roof  the  porUon  ot  tbe  hive  already  described.  The  idea  ot  the 
inventor,  however,  is  to  utilise  this  hive  for  any  issuing  iwarm, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  work  separately  until  its  combs  are 
furnished  with  brood,  when  awarms  and  parent  are  united  (an 
aibpting  board  then  replace  tbe  crown  board  of  the  latter],  giving 
an  enormous  population  lor  super  work.  It  is  also  suggested 
tbut  if  the  two  hives  be  working  independently,  the  bees  may  be 
wholly  removed  from  one  and  communioation  opened  betweaD 
them.  The  hatched  brood  of  the  two  stocks  will  store  the  upper 
combe,  which  must  be  continnally  emptied  by  tbe  extractor. 

The  crate  of  sections  is  alike  simple  and  convenient.  Parallel 
wedges  pinch  all  into  perfect  contact,  while  in  an  instant  each 
one  can  be  mode  tree.  Carpet  coven  tbem  above,  at  the  edges  of 
which  pine  strips  are  nailed,  keeping  it  in  position. 

This  exceller.t  and  ingenious  hive,  therefore,  admits  ot  being 
worked  either  by  anpering,  atorifjing,  or  as  a  collateral,  by 
arrougementa  which  not  otily  do  not  interfere  with  one  another, 
but  whicb  seem  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  either  on  the  SCOi'e  of 


MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  15. 

FKE'niJflATION  O?  QUEBSS, 
Is  former  papers  we  have  shown  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  liee-ke«per  greatly  to  assist  his  bees  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment ot  their  work.  Mot  to  mention  the  artificial  abode  with  all 
ite  comforts  which  he  provides  for  them,  he  ia  now  able  to  eupply 
them  with  artificial  honey,  pollen,  and  comb.  He  can  control  tbe 
.__.=__._  .L_.  .._  J  ..  L_ — J.^.:.  ._■_. : L  _  gjf^i  ;.ijn,,tg 


of  finding  a  anoceaaor  for  an  aged  or  infirm  queen,  and  come 
10  ineir  aid  when  from  toss  of  a  mother  at  an  nnseosonable  time 
they  could  not  raise  another.  But  there  are  limits  to  his  powers 
of  aaeisting  them.  Problems  are  still  unsolved,  though  still  in- 
viting trial.  Who  knows  but  that  at  no  diatant  period  we  may 
oa  a  result  of  careful  selection,  be  in  poesession  of  an  improved 
race,  with  larger  bodies,  longer  tonguea,  greater  powers  of  en- 
durance, and  even  atronger  houey-gathenng  instincts  ?  The  re- 
sults of  recent  experiments  in  regaitl  to  the  fertilisation  ot  queens 
removes  tbe  chief  obstacle  to  the  solntion  of  these  problema,  for 
it  has  long  been  evidentto  intelligent  bee-keepers  that  an  improve- 
ment ot  the  race  of  bees  can  only  be  effected  through  the  queens. 
Tbe  attempt  to  breed  larger  bees  by  giving  them  larger  cells  has 
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ended  in  failure  ;  bat  when  we  can  go  to  work  with  selected  queens 
and  selected  drones  we  maj  well  hope  for  saccess. 

This  question  of  an  improred  race  is  no  mere  chimera.  It  does 
not  OTen  imply  anj  dissatisfaction  with  the  race  we  now  hare.  It 
springs  from  the  well-obserred  fact  that  in  any  p^iTen  apiary, 
while  all  stocks  are  ?ood,  some  are  better,  and  one,  it  may  be,  de- 
ddedly  the  best.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  mere  animal  stren^ui  of 
stocks,  but  to  their  developed  instincts.  Some  excel  others  in  the 
▼astness  of  their  populations,  others  in  the  habit  of  storing  greater 
supplies.  Some  are  gentle  as  flies,  others  fierce  as  hometn.  Some 
are  so  attached  to  their  brood  that  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  them 
£rom  their  combs,  while  otheni  on  the  slightest  disturbance  rash 
in  eyery  direction  as  if  deroid  of  maternal  instinct  altogether. 
And  it  IS  noUoeable  that  ftnoh  characteristics  are  not  transitory, 
but  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year,  so  long  as  the  same 

2neen  is  mother  of  them  all.  Change  the  queen  and  yon  in  a 
bort  time  change  the  character  of  the  stock  for  better  or  for 
worse.  Now  it  is  eTidenc  that  by  breeding^up  from  queens  whose 
progeny  show  the  desired  characteristics  we  may  hope  at  no  dis- 
tant date  to  improTe  the  race  considerably,  at  any  rate  to  bring 
VkH  our  stocks  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  we  at  present  hare. 

Hitherto  all  such  attempts  have  proved  abortive  from  the  fact 
that  we  had  no  control  over  the  queen's  choice  of  a  mate^  and  could 
not  even  insure  her  mating  at  all.  Left  to  nature  the  virgin  queen 
issues  from  her  hive  as  earlv  as  the  fifth  day  of  her  life,  and  soar- 
ing aloft  meets  the  drone ;  out  this  is  rarely  accomplished  without 
several  such  flights,  extending  often  over  many  days.  The  watch- 
ful bee-keeper,  intent  on  discovering  whether  she  is  yet  fertile, 
can  only  In  most  cases  await  the  production  of  eggs.  £!ven  then, 
indeed,  ne  cannot  be  certain,  but  must  wait  to  see  whether  these 
e^gs  develope  into  worker  grubs.  If  intent  on  breeding  Ligu- 
nans  in  their  purity  he  must  wait  tUl  these  ^bs  hatch  out  into 
perfect  bees  before  he  can  say  to  what  strain  they  belong.  He 
may  indeed  by  careful  watching  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
queen  return  from  a  successful  flight  with  the  well-known  mark 
of  fertilisation  attached,  but  what  strain  of  drone  she  had  met 
he  cannot  tell. 

Now,  however,  all  this  uncertainty,  and  weaiy  waiting,  and  dis- 
appointed hope,  {promises  to  give  place  before  man's  ingenuity  and 
pjerseverance.  For  ten  years  past  experiments  in  the  line  of  fer- 
tUisation  in  confinement  have  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  our  rest- 
less neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  occa- 
sional symptoms  of  success.  Glass  globes  or  tumblers,  wire  en- 
closures, and  dark  chambers,  have  all  been  tried,  but  the  honour 
of  achieving  decided  results  belongs  to  Professor  Jared  Hasbrouck 
of  New  Jersey,  TJ.S.,  by  the  simple  use  of  an  empty  sugar  oatk  I 
In  1878  this  gentleman  carried  on  an  elaborate  series  of  fertilin- 
tion  experiments,  using  various  forms  of  wire  and  glass  cages  for 
capturing  the  c^neen  as  she  came  forth  on  her  errand,  and  con- 
fining alonji^  with  her  the  selected  drones.  In  several  eases  he 
was  successful,  but  lelt  that  the  success  then  attained  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  time  and  the  uncertainty  of 
success.  After  a  winter's  cogitation  he  returned  to  his  task 
during  the  past  season  with  improved  means.  These  not  at  first 
answering  the  purpose,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  living  the  queen 
and  two  or  three  drones  a  place  to  fly  in  that  almost  compelled 
them  to  keep  oonstantljr  on  the  wing,  and  that  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  each  other.  This  was  simply  an  emptr  sugar  barrel  with 
a  close-fitting  cover  having  a  4-inch  hole  in  its  centre.  On  the 
inside  of  this  cover,  under  the  hole,  he  fixed  a  piece  of  glass,  and 
having  caught  the  queen  as  she  issued  from  the  hive  he  dropped 
her  with  the  selected  drones  into  the  barrel  and  closed  the  cover. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  she  mated  with  one  of  the 
drones.  In  subseonent  attempts  he  did  not  wait  for  the  queens 
issuing  from  the  nive,  but  picked  them  off  the  combs  when  he 
judged  them  to  be  of  proper  age,  and  was  successful  in  each  in- 
stance. On  dropping  tnem  into  the  barrel  they  immediately  flew 
to  the  Ught  in  the  cover,  and  as  there  was  no  restiup^  place  adja- 
cent the^  were  compelled  to  fly  round  each  other  in  close  con- 
tig^iity  till  they  mated.  It  will  be  easy  to  provide  a  more  con- 
venient chamber  for  fertilisation  now  that  we  have  learnt  the 
principle.  Such  a  chamber  must  be  so  contrived  that  by  no  possi- 
oility  can  the  queen  escape  either  when  being  put  in  or  removed, 
else  she  would  in  all  likelihood  be  lost,  not  having  flown  before. 
It  should  also  permit  of  the  bee-keeper  having  a  view  of  the 
interesting  operation,  so  that  he  mav  know  exactly  when  to  re- 
move the  queen.  A  sort  of  sentry-box  with  the  small  light  in 
the  middle  of  a  flat  roof  is  the  form  that  suggests  itself  to  me, 
and  which  I  mean  to  adopt  another  season. 

If,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  the  discovery  should  prove  equal  to  the 
occasion,  it  will  be  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  cause  1879  to  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  oee-keepin^.  It  will  enable  us  to 
rear  our  own  Ligurian  queens  in  their  punty  instead  of  having  to 
import  them  at  great  cost.  It  will  deliver  us  from  the  annoyance 
of  having  palmed  on  us  pany  half-developed  queens,  such  as  are 
being  reared  for  us  by  the  Italian  breeders  of  late  years,  queens 
that  as  a  rule  do  not  survive  in  fertility  over  a  year ;  and  it  will 
save  much  time  and  make  us  independent  of  the  weather  so  far  as 
queen-rearing  goes.  To  me  the  diacovery  is  particularly  welcome 
after  a  season  so  extraordinary,  that  out  ox  a  large  numbsr  of 


virgin  queens  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  single  one  fertilisad. 
—William  Raitt. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

QT7.\irTnT  OF  Food  fou  Horses  (itr.  £.).->For  a  waggon  liono  we 
consider  half  a  btubel  of  cmflhed  oats  and  half  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  per 
week  a  very  short  allowance,  with  only  cat  straw  <id  libitum.  14  lbs.  per  dar 
of  good  clover  or  saintfoin  bay  Is  snfBdent  with  a  little  straw  cut  into  chaff 
with  it.  Wo  should  pftefer  to  increase  the  corn  ratheo*  than  give  more  bay 
than  we  have  named.  If  roots  arc  available,  either  Swedes  or  mangolds,  we 
should  prefer  giving  10  lbs.  per  day  of  either  per  horw,  pulped  and  mixed 
with  the  com,  hay,  aod  straw  chaff  ns  being  the  best  economy,  and  best  for 
the  horses  tai  work.  All  dry  food  alofne  for  working  horaeB  is  not  so  healthy 
for  theuL 

LAXQSRAW  FOWM  (H.  MeP.). — Wb  esnnot  inform  you  where  yon  c«a 
obtain  MnlB  or  eggs  of  this  breed.  Tfaoie  who  have  them  for  disposal  should 
advertise. 


BlLVm-SPAllOLSD  HAiraURClR  PoilfTB  (P.  D,  />.).— In  both  Sexes  tlic 
deal  ear  should  be  fanltleasly  white  and  perfectly  ronad.  The  tail  skoold  be 
white,  mooned  with  black  at  the  tip  of  each  feather.  The  combs  should  be 
fall  of  points,  Urmly  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  head,  piked  behind,  and  the 
ptke  taming  upwards.  Broasts  wsn  mooned.  The  hens  sbonld  have  striped 
haektes.    weight  is  of  no  eonssqaeoee. 

LM-WKAKirns  IN  BSABXA  OHtonorB  (OsM).— It  is  more  than  proMKte 
the  Urd  has  ootgnnm  its  strsqgth.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  and  In  tiilB 
weatheTi  he  is  not  likely  to  remedy  ^t.  If  yoa  have  other  good  chickens  we 
advise  yoa  to  poc  him  in  the  stockpot,  or  in  a  pie  or  pudding.  With  oold 
weather  and  long  nights  the  reparative  process  is  very  slow. 


HXTKOBOLOOIOAL  OBSBRVATIcmS. 

CJLMDVa  SQrABS,  LOKDOK. 

Lat.51°8r4(r  N.;  Long.CPS'O*  W.;  Altltude.lll  feet. 
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17th4— Fine  bright  morning,  sharp  frost ;  overcast  by  noon ;  very  misty  zest 

of  the  day. 
18th.— Fair  day,  and  warmer ;  line  evening. 
19th.— Thick  white  frost,  clear  tbaa  morning ;  slight  drixxle  3  P.M. ;  misty 

damp  erening. 
SOtbw— Morning  fair  with  slight  ftrost,  afterwards  cloudy  but  Mr ;  on  the 

whole  a  pleasant  day ;  colder  in  evening. 
SlsL— Sharp  frost  in  morning,  and  more  or  less  fog  all  day ;  air  very  damp ; 

wanner  at  night. 
SSnd.— D^mp  and  drizzly  morning ;  ilne  from  noon  to  2  P.M.  with  bright 

sun ;  fog  in  evening,  and  very  dense  from  9  p.m. 
38rd.— Damp  overcast  day ;  slight  fog  all  day,  and  thick  fog  at  night. 

The  week,  like  the  previous  one,  has  been  remarkable  for  very  high 
barometer,  low  temperatore,  small  rainfall,  and  frequent  fog. 

94th.'-Falr  day ;  modi  dearer,  bright  sunshine  at  noon  ;  clear  fine  evening. 

8Sth«— Dense  fog ;  clearer  after  8  P JL,  higher  temperatuxe. 

S6th.— Fair  day,  but  quite  overcast. 

27th.^Fine  throughout,  sun  shining  for  some  hours,  but  with  little  heating 

power ;  moonlight  evening,  and  warmer  than  daring  the  day. 
S8tti.— Rain  during  the  night  and  slightly  in  morning,  damp  but  free  from 

tog  ;  fresh  south-westerly  wind  during  the  day  ;  slight  rain  after 

9  P.M.,  mnch  warmer. 
With  the  arrival  of  a  fully  developed  Atlantic  storm  on  the  night  of  the 
S7th  the  tompcratare  rose  n^iiidly  and  the  frost  depwtcd.— G.  J.  Stmoks. 


OOVBKT  GARDBN  ICAREBT.— DSCBMBER  31. 

There  has  been  no  real  business  done  in  onr  Market  since  Ciiristmos,  and 
prices  zemain  withont  alteration. 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month 

Day 

oi 

Week 

TH 

F 

B 

SUN 

M 

TU 

W 

JANX7ARY  8—14,  1880. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 

Ban 
Rises. 

8nn 
Bets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Bets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Son. 

Year. 

8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 
18 
14 

Royal  Society  at  8.80  P.x. 
Qnekett  Microeooplcal  Clab  at  8  P  Jf. 
Royal  Botanic  Society  at  8.45  pjc. 
18T  SUNDAT  AFTBR  EPIPHA2CT. 

John  Ray  died,  1705,  aat.  77. 
Royal  Uortlcultural  Society,  Frolt  and  Floral  Com- 

[mlttees  at  11 AJL 

Day. 

41.0 

41J 

42.0 

41JI 

4SJ 

48.0 

42.1 

80.8 
80J 

8oa 

S9JI 
S9J 
S9.8 

Mean. 
85.9 
86.0 
86.1 
85J 
85.8 
86J 
86.0 

h.  m. 
8     7 
8      6 
8      5 
8      5 
8      4 
8      4 
8      8 

h.  m. 
4      7 
4      8 
4    10 
4    11 
4    IS 
4    14 
4    15 

h.  m. 

4  85 

5  52 

e    57 

7  45 

8  SI 

8  47 

9  7 

h.  m. 
OaSS 
1  14 
S  28 
8    44 

5  11 

6  85 

7  57 

17 

S8 

S 

8 

m.  s. 

6  48 

7  18 

8  87 
8      S 
8    S6 

8  49 

9  11 

8 
9 

10 
11 
IS 
18 
14 

From  observation*  taken  near  London  dnring  forty-thzee  yean,  the  avenge  day  tempentiue  of  the  week  is  4U<>;  and  its  night 
tanperatnre  80.1^. 

PEAS  IN  1879. 

'  OW  that  seedsmen's  catalogaes  are  being  dis- 
tribated,  it  will  not  be  inopportane  to  record 
my  experience  of  some  oi  the  leading  va- 
rieties of  Peas,  as,  whatever  value  the  in- 
formation may  possess,  it  will  be  certainly 
more  useful  to  submit  it  just  before  seeds 
are  ordered  than  just  after.  And  here  let 
me  urge  on  those  requiring  a  supply  of  choice 
varieties  of  wrinkled  Peas  to  give  their  orders 
early.  In  consequence  of  the  deficient  harvest  of 
many  Peas  last  year,  it  is  inevitable  that  those 
growers  who  are  the  latest  in  ordering  seeds  this 
spring  will  be  disappointed,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  stocks  of 
several  varieties  will  be  exnausted  in  a  very  few  weeks  from 
the  present  date.  It  is  the  rule,  I  think,  of  all  the  chief 
seedsmen  to  execute  the  orders  in  the  rotation  in  which 
they  are  received ;  therefore,  those  who  have  their  seed 
lists  on  the  vendors'  file  the  first  will  stand  the  best  chance 
of  obtaining  what  they  require. 

The  past  year  was  far  from  being  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Peas,  at  all  events  in  Essex  ;  the  weather  was 
much  too  dull  and  wet  to  suit  our  rather  rich  and  deep  soil, 
resting  as  it  does  on  a  clayey  subsoil.  As  a  rule  we  have 
much  too  little  rainfall  for  our  Peas,  and  we  selected  and 
prepared  our  coolest  quarter  accordingly,  the  consequence 
being  the  comparative  failure  of  those  varieties  possessing 
weak  constitutions.  This  applies  more  especially  to  the 
sowings  for  the  main  and  latest  supplies,  tne  earliest  and 
successional  varieties  being  on  the  whole  unusually  pro- 
ductive, and  also  of  excellent  quality.  The  experience  of 
last  season  has  more  than  ever  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  taller-growing  and  most  vigorous  varieties,  they  alone 
being  able  to  make  headway  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
season ;  and  consequently  much  as  we  may  admire  the 
dwarf er  varieties,  they  must  not  be  depended  upon  to  keep 
up  an  uninterrupted  supply  either  in  wet  or  dry  seasons. 

Of  earl^  round-seeded  varieties  Caractacus  proved  to  be 
the  best ;  it  is  of  sturdier  growth,  quite  as  jproductive,  and 
bearing  larger  pods  than  either  Ringleader,  Sangster's  No.  1 
(which  is  largely  grown  for  the  markets),  and  Dickson's 
First  and  Best.  Only  a  very  few  davs  behind  these  was  a 
new  variety  sent  out,  but  not  correctly,  I  am  informed,  as 
Harbinger  (Laxton),  and,  as  this  is  so  much  superior,  will 
be  grown  in  preference  to  either  of  them.  It  is  a  white 
wrinkled  Marrow  resembling  The  Shah,  but  is  larger  and 
superior  to  that  variety.  Harbinger  grows  about  3  feet  in 
height  and  is  very  productive,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
very  few  varieties  that  really  produce  pods  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  haulm.  WiUiam  I.  was  again  remarkably 
good.  Two  sowings  were  made,  one  on  a  warm  border 
the  other  in  the  open,  and  the  latter,  although  sown 
after  the  former  were  up,  came  into  bearing  a  week  only 
behind  them.  Laxton's  Unique,  a  dwari?,  early,  wrinkled 
variety,  proves  very  useful,  especially  for  planting  out  from 
pots  into  frames  and  at  the  base  of  a  soutii  wall.  The 
only  other  dwarf,  but  not  early,  variety  grown  was  Carter's 
Stratagem,  a  remarkably  fine  new  Pea  much  in  advance  of 
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any  dwarf  variety,  and  for  size  of  pods  and  peas  nnsur- 
passed  by  any  Pea  that  I  am  ac<juainted  with.  It  promises  to 
De  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  is  well  adapted  for  growing 
without  stakes,  but  is  better  with  them.  Last  year  it  was 
scarcely  2  feet  in  height,  very  productive,  and  the  peas 
were  of  the  first  quality. 

Following  closely  on  the  early  varieties  we  had  Culver- 
well's  Telegraph  and  Carter's  Telephone,  both  yielding 
heavy  crops  of  fine  well-filled  pods,  and  proved  excellent 
and  useful  Peas,  none  more  so  last  season.  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  much  better  qualified  judges  than  I  ever  pre- 
tended to  be  have  certified  that  these  varieties  are  un- 
doubtedly quite  distinct  and  are  alike  good.  I  will,  therefore, 
only  remark  that  where  the  preference  is  given  to  a  rather 
mealy  Pea,  Telegraph  should  be  grown  ;  but  if  a  sweeter 
and  more  tender  Pea  is  pref erredj  by  all  means  grow  Tele- 
phone. Huntingdonian,  although  much  above  its  average 
m  height  (in  common  with  all  the  tall-growing  varieties), 
was  again  remarkably  good,  and  f  onned  a  capital  succession 
to  the  two  last  mentioned  varieties.  No  variety  fills  its 
pods  better,  nor  surpasses  it  in  quality.  Dr.  McLean, 
Carter's  Challenger,  and  Littie  Wonder  were  gathered  much 
about  ^e  same  time,  but  the  latter  only  of  the  three  sus- 
tained its  weU- known  reputation,  the  others,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  the  medium-height  varieties,  being  much 
shorter  t^an  usual,  mildewing  badly.  Littie  Wonder,  how- 
ever, grew  to  its  average  height — ^viz.,  2^  feet,  and  gave  an 
abundance  of  handsome  pods  well  filled  with  delicious 
peas.  Sharpe's  Invincible  was  a  comparative  failure ;  those 
pods  tiiat  did  come  to  perfection  were  large  and  well  filled 
with  fine  green  peas,  but  its  constitution  was  not  proof 
against  the  season.  It  was  advertised  as  being  "  but  littie 
liable  to  the  attack  of  mildew,"  ours  mildewed  very 
badly. 

Next  in  the  order  of  succession  came  Marvel  (Laxton), 
which  although  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Veitch's  Per- 
fection was  ready  for  use  some  days  before  that  variety, 
and  in  some  respects  is  superior  to  it,  the  pods  being  much 
larger ;  it  is  also  dwarfer,  very  prolific,  and  of  excellent 
qu^ty.  Veitch's  Perfection,  however,  was  less  affected 
by  the  inclement  weather^  and  on  the  whole  is  yet  one  of 
the  very  best  Peas  in  existence.  Hooper's  Incomparable 
Market  gave  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  very  fair 
quality,  but  is  most  inconsistentiy  named,  as  it  grew  fully 
8  feet  m  height,  and  medium-height  Peas  only  are  grown 
for  markets,  no  stakes  being  used.  Culverwell's  Proufic  is 
a  good  and  attractive-looking  variety,  useful  for  the  main 
crop,  as  also  is  Williams'  Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  which 
keeps  in  bearing  longer  than  the  majority  of  varieties.  This, 
too,  grew  to  a  great  height.  Criterion  (Standish),  may  be 
described  as  a  somewhat  earlv  form  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
Another  good  variety,  evidently  of  the  same  type,  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (Sutton's),  succeeds  well  as  a  main 
crop  variety  during  both  wet  and  dry  summers.  Omega 
(Laxton),  a  dwarf  form  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  was  a  failure, 
but  it  is  much  liked  bv  some  and  will  be  grown  again. 
The  Royal  Berkshire  Marrow  (Sutton's),  is,  I  am  indined 
to  think,  an  improvement  on  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  it  re- 
sembles, and  is  particularly  good  for  the  very  latest  crop. 
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We  had  it  in  bearing  here  till  cut  down  by  frost,  and  found  it 
highly  useful. 

More  care  than  usual  will  be  requisite  in  sowing  wrinkled 
Peas  tbift  year,  especially  those  that  are  not  well  ripened  ;  but 
I  need  not  dwell  on  this  subject,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
short  but  important  extract  from  Messrs.  Veitch's  catalogue 
on  page  6  of' the  last  issue  of  this  JoumaL — ^W.  laauLDSN. 

PEDIGREE   ROSE&. 

As  some  little  confnpion  and  misapprehension  exists  on  this 
subject;  and  as  I  think  Mr.  Bennett  m  his  circular  about  his 
own  Bbses  ''doth  protest  too  much,"  I  trust  that  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  term 
**  pedigree  "  is  itself  misleading.  If  I  buy  a  pedigree  cow  I 
understand  by  it  that  not  only  do  I  know  its  father  and  mother, 
but  can  trace  its  descent  for  some  generations ;  so  if  I  buy 
some  of  Mr.  Hallett*s^edigree  Wheat  I  understand  that  it  is 
the  malt  of  a  selection  which  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
generations.  Richardson  defines  pedigree  as  ^'the  degjee  or 
lai^  of  forefathers,  or  the  genealogy  and  lineage  of  forefathers." 
I  need' not  say  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  those  which 
are  called  pedigree  Roses ;  they  are  simply  the  result  of  arti- 
fickd  iast(»td  of  natural  hybridisation.  We  do  not  talk  of 
pedigree  Geraniums  or  pedigree  Auriculas,  however  carefully 
they  may  have  been  hybridised.  If  it  is  pezfectly  well  under- 
stood that  by  the  term  pedigree  is  simply  meant  this^  all  i» 
well ;  Infeif  it  ia  intended  to  make  it  appear  that  they  have 
80i»a  myateflriout  element  in  them  beyond  1^iB»  it  is  amply 
quackery. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  sinoe  that  I  paid  a. visit  to  Mr.  Ward 
at  Xpswich,  the  raiser  of  John  Hopper,  and  a  few  remarks 
whjteh  I  made  in  the  Journal  of  December  8th,  1863,  will  show, 
I  think,  how  unfounded  is  the  statement  in  Mr.  Bennetfs 
circular  that  he  "  first  conceived  the  idea  and  struck  out  into 
an  unbeaten  path."  I  there  stated  amongst  other  things  that 
not  only  was  John  Hopper- the  result  of  careful  hybridising, 
but  Hiat  there  was  **  ma  gMng  on  a  series  of  operations  whii^i 
will,  I-  hope^  if  its  owner  is  spared,  yet  produce  something 
worth  lodcfng  at,,  as  they  have  already  produced  one  of  the 
veij  bcpt  -next  to.  Devoniensis  the  best-~of  Bnglish-iaised 
RofM."  It  ia  curious,  too,  that  in  reference  to  some  of  Mr. 
Beiksett*8  expectations  to  read  the  following :  A  small  tzee  of 
Glqire  de  Dijon  was  nailed  to  the  front  of  his  house.  Most 
peoi^  would  have  passed  it  by  and  thought  it  hardly  worth 
notice,  but  to  Mk:.  Ward  and  the  Rose-lover  there  was  much 
to  look  at  and  8pectila,te  about — viz.,  two  well-swelled  hips 
hybridised  with  one  of-  the  best  dark  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Imagine  what  a  sensation  a  deep-coloured  Tea  Rose  or  a  yellow 
HyMd  Perpetual  would  make.  And  yet  once  again  I  stated, 
"  Diiring  the  progress  of  his  experiments  in  hybridising  some 
curioQS  foots  nave  come  under  Mr.  Ward^s  notice.  Thus,  he 
hylpntdised  Noisette  Lamaique  with  Prince  Leon,  H.P.  Of  the 
produi^e  of  the  cross  one  came  perfectly  single,  of  the  colour 
of  Lamarque,  most  vigorous  in  habit,  but  of  course  perfectly 
useless.  Then,  again,  he  had  planted  against  a  w^  R.  brao- 
teata,  .Fortune's  Tellow,  and  other  varieties  of  Roses,  but  he 
has  never  succeeded  in  his  crossing  with  them.  Again,  he  has 
found  that  it  is  never  of  any  use  hybridising  semi-double 
flowers^  for  they  will  never  produce  really  double  flowers."  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Ward  after  all  this  may  well  say  he  is  amusei 
by  MV.  Bennett's  statement  about  his  striking  out  into  an  ud^ 
beaten  path  ;  and  that  while  he  says,  **  I  admire  Mr.  Bennett'f 
enterpnae,"  his  enthusiasm  has  led  him  into  error  respecting 
hiS'Sew  field  and  modug  operandi  secret ;  and  when  be  says 
no  good  Tea  Rose  has  hitherto  been  produced  in  this  country 
'  except  by  my  process,'  and  which  self-interest  compels  him 
to  keep  a  secret,  I  may  just  say  at  the  present  time  I  have 
fertilised  pods  of  seed  on  the  best  Tea  Roses  measuring  over 
3  inches  in  circumference.  In  this  Dr.  Denny  will  bear  me 
out.  as  he  has  seen  them." 

MY.  Ward  continued  his  efforts  for  some  years,  and  sent  out 
Mrs.  J.  BemeTR,  Ipswich  Gem,  and  Mrs.  Ward,  but  none  of 
thein>  equalled  John  Hopper,  and  for  some  years  he  had  aban* 
doBcd  it ;  but  about  three  years  ago  he  writes  to  me  :  *'  I  began 
agaiii*  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  a  most  promising  batch  of  seedlings,  and  still 
mora  so  of  seed  of  this  year.  Thus  I  have  splendid  nods  of 
seed  that  I  can  guarantee  are  properly  fertilised,  as  Climbing 
Devoniensis  x  Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  La  France  x  Solfa- 
terre,  Madame  Celine  Noirey  x  Madame  Y.  Yerdier,  Madame 
Y.  Yerdier  x  Solfaterre,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan  X   Solfateire, 


Yictor  Yerdier  x  Solfaterre,  John  Hopper  x  Solfaterre,  Barozuu 
de  Rothschild  X  Solfaterre,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  X  Sol 
fiitene,  Gloire  de  Dijon  x  M.  Yictor  Yerdier,  Jules  Margottii 
X  Solfaterre.    In  1879  I  crossed  Baronne  de  Rothschild  witl 
Sombreuil,  Tea  ;  this  has  produced  a  good  light  variety  wbicft 
I  have  named  Isabella  Ward  after  my  daughter.     The  flowei 
in  its  first  stage  is  delicate  fiesh,  but  when  folly  developed 
pal»  and  much  like  the  colour  of  the  old  Maiden's  Blnsh. 
The  foliage  distinct  from  any  other  Rose,  very  dark  green, 
wood  very  spiny,  and  of  strong  robust  habit.    I  shall  not  send 
it  out  till  it  has  been  grown  and  shown  property.     It  is  a  troe 
autumnal  bloomer.    The  same  year  I  tried  an  experiment  witii 
tiie  old  striped  YUlage  Maid  upon  Madame  Yictor  Veidler ; 
The  result  is  one  of  the  most  enective  Roses  I  have  seen  ;  the 
face  of  the  beautifully  cupped  petals  a  glowing  crimson,  back 
silvery  white,  and  will  make  a  capital  bedding  variety.  Another 
interesting  cross  of  the  same  batch,  Jules  Margottin  x  Madame 
Falcot,  produced  a  fine  globular  flower,  pinkish  red  tipped  or 
edged  after  l^e  style  of  Hom^re,  only  a  better  shaped  flower; 
growth  distinct  from  any  I  have  raised — a    good    pillar  or 
climbing  Rose,  the  foliage  partaking  of  the  Tea  character,  very 
glossy.    Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  x  Madame  Falcot  snzpriaed 
me  the  most.    I  thought  of  getting  a  bronze  H.P.,  but  instead 
of  which  I  had  a  light  red.    They  are  all  climbers,  exactly  like 
Gloire  de  Dijon.    This  peculiar  growth  convinces  me  how  littie 
we  know  what  habit  of  growth  such  mixture  will  pfoduee." 

I  have  thus  allowed  Mr.  Ward  to  speak  for  himself.  I  have 
no  wish  in  any  way  to  decry  Mr.  Bennett's  e^rts ;  but  I  waot 
to  show,  first,  that  in  all  his  hybridiauig  he  hiB  been  antici- 
pated by  Mr.  Ward,  and  that  therefore  honour  should  be  gives 
to  whom  honour  is  due ;  and  second,  that  however  he  miy 
think  that  the  pjaats  must  have  some  peculiar  treatment  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  produce  seed,  Mr.  Ward  declares  that  no 
such  preparation  is  necessary,  and  that  he  can  produce  seed 
pods  freely  on  pot  plants,  and  less  freely  in  the  open  air. 

We  may  surely  hope,  then,  that  we  are  about  to  see  a  new 
start  in  Rose-growing,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  Bose-loven  will 
weloome  any  fresh  break  ;  but  hope  too  that  they  will  imiBt 
that  all  new  floweis  should  be  suhuditted  to  due  f(ttkmriMtim 
by  competent  authority  before  they  are  seiat  oat,  fbr  tftenfaf 
a  vast  amount  of  disappointment  and  vexation  will  be  aiTed. 
— D.,  J)eal.  

NEGLECTED  POINTS  IN  STHAWBBRBY  j 

CULTURE. 

An  announcement  that  Strawberries  in  some  gardens  are 
suffering  from  the  severity  of  the  frost  leads  me  to  inquire  if 
some  means  of  protection  are  not  available  for  a  fruit  of  tsoA 
general  value  and  utility.    Some  6i±  hundred  plants  ia  pofe 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  leaf  soil  had  some  dry  fiem  Bhtfci 
lightly  over   them  when   the  frost  began,  and.  the  ibU^gs 
pressed  flat  to  the  soil  is  now  quite  fresh  and  gijeea. ,  3^ 
was  done  with  equal  success  last  winter,  and  I  see  no  reaaoB 
why  plants  in  the  garden  beds  may  not  be  treated  in  a  similtf 
manner.     Here,  in  the  south,  plants  growing  in  undruned 
tenacious  soil  are  often  killed  in  a  wet  yet  comparatiTelj 
mild  winter  from  decay,  and  not  from  excessive  cold,    lu  tbc 
north,  or  in  any  bleak  exposed  situation,  they  are  still  more 
liable  to  suffer,  and  the  fact  prompts  the  inquiiy,  What  cni* 
tural  conditions  are  requisite  to  reduce  the  chance  of  dam^ 
from  such  causes  to  a  minimum  7     Thorough  drainage,  >&■ 
sodi  a  plentiful  admixture  of  coal  ashes  with  the  sdl  m  to 
render  it  impossible  for  it  ever  to  become  water»lGgged,  an 
conditions  which  experience  shews  sr^  applicable  to  all  aoui 
of  a  heavy  nature,  or  which  are  so  deficient  in  grit^  niatttf 
that  superfluous  water  will  not  pass  quickly  tbrongh  it  ^ 
free,  light,  open,  generous  soil,  such  as  a  privileged  few  M 
ready  to  their  hand%  but  which  all  may  imitate  sofficfeafij 
well  for  the  purpose.  „ 

To  secure  such  desirable  mechanical  division  of  tlie  aj" 
preference  is  given  to  coal  ashes,  not  only  as  the  most  aiw* 
able  hard  substance  for  every  householder,  bat  as  combuBa? 
the  desirable  property  of  sustenance  and  drainage.  Ij^ 
well  remember  when  Sir  Harry  was  sent  out  aeeing"  «*•• 
sickly  plants  of  it  in  a  border  of  h«iivy  soil  whioh  had  PJJ 
duoed  runners  that  had  rooted  into  a  path  t^^^.*^^^ 
were  as  green  and  flourishing  as  could  be  wished,,  in  atnWj 
contrast  to  the  pallid  hue  of  the  parent  plants.  TbatjfJJ  * 
hint  from  Nature,  gladly  taken  and  applied  to  anweqao^ 
practice  with  most  satisfactory  results.  j 

Anotiier  point  of  considerable  importance  in  Strawbeny  o* 
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tore  18  the  adoption  of  every  means  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
fmiting  season.  The  plants  plunged  in  leaf  soil  will,  at  the 
end  of  February,  take  the  place  now  occupied  by  Violets  in  an 
nnheated  Peach  house,  and  will  afford  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit 
three  weeks  before  the  garden  beds,  thus  forming  an  admir> 
able  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  forc^  plants  in 
the  vineries.  There  should  also  be  a  bed  of  Black  Prmce  on  a 
xaised  bank  sloping  to  the  south  in  as  sunny  sheltered  a  spot 
as  can  be  had,  to  give  fruit  at  least  a  week  before  beds  on  a 
flat  surface.  Such  Strawberry  banks  used  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  but  I  fear  they  have  become  obsolete,  and  yet  so 
simple  a  means  of  accelerating  the  ripening  ought  not  to  fall 
into  disuse.  It  should  not  be  foi^tten  that  the  fruit  of  old 
plants  is  so  much  shaded  by  the  dense  mass  of  foliage  as 
always  to  be  later  in  ripening  than  that  of  young  plants. 
The  earliest  ripe  fruit  I  have  ever  gathered  from  open  beds 
was  from  plants  about  eleven  months  old,  planted  in  perma- 
nant  quarteis  in  t^e  form  of  strong-rooted  runners  early  in 
August  Such  a  bed  made  at  that  time  annually  upon  a  bank 
of  rich  soil  is  very  useful.  It  is  probable  the  disappointment 
caused  by  old  plants  and  exhausted  soil  has  brought  raised 
beds  into  bad  favour. 

Late  bads  should  also  have  special  attention*  Who  ever  saw  a 
Strawberry  bed  on  a  north  border  ?  Why  not  ?  We  have  only 
to  take  care  that  the  soil  is  in  sound  condition  before  planting. 
Let  the  plants  be  well  above  the  common  level,  say  3  inches, 
use  a  slight  covering  of  fern  in  winters  of  exceptional  severity, 
plant  late  varieties,  and  we  extend  the  fruiting  season  a  fort- 
night later.  I  have  had  excellent  fruit  from  such  a  border  late 
in  August  and  I  can  commend  the  plan  for  gardens  south  of 
the  Trent  What  say  gardeners  farther  north  7  In  old  gardens 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  oecasional  old  Apple  or  Pear  tree 
with  a  huge  spreading  head  much  complainea  of  for  the  space 
it  occupies  ;  give  the  soil  beneath  its  branches  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure  and  ashes,  plant  late  Strawberries  right  up  to  the 
stem,  and  instead  of  complaints  there  will  be  expressions  of 
pleasure  at  the  excellent  supply  of  late  Strawberries  oJ)tained 
by  thus   turning  the   shadow  o£  its  branches   to   account 

— EDWAMD  LnCKHUBST. 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE  CANKERING. 

"  WiNcnMOKE,"  on  page  10,  says  he  has  tried  Mar6chal  Niel 
on  almost  every  known  stock  but  without  success.  Has  he 
tried  it  on  the  de  la  Grifferaie  ?  I  am  afraid  by  what  he 
says  that  he  has  not  I  have  seen  this  beautiful  Rose  grown 
on  many  different  stocks,  such  as  the  Fdlicit6  Perpetu^,  Mar- 
ffottin,  seedling  Briar,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  several  others,  but 
uie  de  la  Grifieraie  stands  first  in  my  estimation.  I  have  seen 
the  Mar^chal  on  this  stock  throw  up  shoots  8  to  10  feet  long, 
and  as  for  cankeriag  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  will  do  so. 
The  buds  are  so  firmly  united  to  the  stock  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  pull  them  out. 

In  looking  over  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &,  Son's  nurseries  at 
Waltbam  Cross  I  observed  hundreds  of  Mar^chals  on  the  de  la 
Grifferaie  stock,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  ths  growth  they 
had  made  in  one  year— three  or  four  shoots  6  to  8  feet  long.  I 
noticed  also  such  varieties  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbiug  Devoni- 
ensis,  Belle  Lyozmaise,  Madame  Berard,  Mdlle.  Marie  Berton, 
and  doth  of  Gold  growing  on  this  stock  with  remarkable 
vigour.  I  strongly  advise  "  Winchmobs,"  and  all  others  who 
find  it  difficult  to  grow  this  king  of  Roses  to  give  it  a  trial  on 
the  above-mentioned  stock,  and  I  am  suie  they  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  their  trouble.— Quillo. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

I  SBSJ>  a  list  of  vegetable  seeds,  a  copy  of  one  furnished  to 
a  lady  whose  kitchen  garden  is  about  an  acre  in  extent.  It 
may  be  of  use  to  those  who  have  small  gardens  and  who  wish 
to  furnish  them  as  cheaply  as  is  consistent  with  good  quality  in 
the  produce.  Peas. — One  pint  Ringleader,  one  pint  William  I., 
one  quart  Princess  Royal,  one  quart  Veitcb's  Perfection,  one 
quart  Hairs'  Dwarf  Mammoth.  Beans.— One  pint  Seville  Loug- 
pod,  one  pint  Broad  Windsor ;  French  Beans. — One  quart 
Negro  Longpodded  ;  Runner  Bean.— Half  pint  Scarlet  Cham- 
pion. Beet— One  ounce  Dell's  Crimson.  Broccoli.— One 
packet  Veitch's  Self -protecting  Autumn,  one  packet  Veitch's 
Spring  White,  one  packet  L^miugtoD,  one  packet  CattelPs 
Bclipse.  Brussels  Sprouts.— Half  ounce  Scrymger's  Giant 
Cabbage.. — Half  ounce  Nonpareil  Improved.  Carrot. — Half 
ounce  Early  Nantes,  two  ounces  James's  Intermediate  Scarlet. 


Cauliflower. — One  packet  Early  Snowball,  half  ounce  Earlgr 
London,  one  packet  Autumn  Giant  Celery. — Sandringham 
Dwarf  White,  one  packet  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red.  EndiiPe. 
— Half  ounce  Batavian  Round-leaved,  half  ounce  Green  Cnrled. 
Lettuces^ — Half  ounce  All  the  Year  Round  Cabbage,  half 
ounce  Hicks'  Hardy  White  Cos.  Onion. — ^Half  ounce  White 
Lisbon,  half  ounce  Queen,  two  ounces  Brown  Globe.  Parsley. 
— One  packet  Fern-leaved.  Parsnip. — Half  ounce  Hollow- 
crowned.  Radish. — Oue  ounce  Frencn  Breakfast,  two  ounces 
red  and  white  Turnip  mixed.  Savpy. — Half  ounce  Dwarf 
Green  Curled,  half  ounce  Drumhead.  £pinach. — Half  pbnnd 
Bound.  Turnips. — One  ounce  Snowball,  half  ounce  Chirk  Castle 
Bla^stone,  half  ounce  White  Dutch. '  Tomato. — One  packet 
Hathaway's  Excelsior.  Vegetable  Marrdws. — Ooe  packet  Short- 
jointed  Long  White.  Potatoes.— Half  peck  Veitch's  Bigral 
Ashleaf,  half  peck  Myatt's  Ashleaf  or  Mona's  Pride,  one  peek 
Dabnahoy  or  White  Don. 

These  are  all  vegetables  of  established  reputation,  whilst  •!!» 
cost  is  moderate.  In  the  Potato  item  a  late  supply  ia  not 
counted  on ;  and  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  greens,  many 
would  add  half  an  ounce  of  either  Scotch  KaJe,  Cottagers'  Kale, 
j  or  Sprouting  Broccoli  to  the  list  Of  almost  as  mudi  import- 
ance as  securing  reliable  seeds  is  the  matter  of  sowing.  For 
example,  Peas  should  have  a  wide  drill  drawn  or  a  trendh. 
thrown  out  about  9  inches  in  width,  and  the  seed  scatteied 
evenly  over  the  whole  breadth  and  about  4  inches  between  the 
Peas.  Beans  of  all  kinds  should  be  sown  from  9  to  12  inches 
apart  Beet  and  Parsnips  should  have  a  few  seeds— three  is 
Bufficisnt — ^put  in  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  Spinftch  is 
another  vegetable  which  may  be  sown  in  the  same  raanniMV 
only  9  in<dies  is  suflloient  for  it  The  oaiiy  Carrots  mafy  lie 
•own  with  tise  main  crop  of  Onions,  the  main  supply  being 
mixed  with  dry  sand  and  sown  very  thinly.  Turnips  aregsne^ 
lally  sown  too  tliickly.  The  Ashleaf  Potatoes  should  be  widl 
sprouted  befoie  planting,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  remsiii 
doimant  when  placed  in  the  ground  bef ote  xt  is  teen  ifbkSk 
buds  will  grow.-^R.  P.  Bbothbbstox. 


HOW  I  GREW  MY  AURICULAS.  . 

COKTZNTrnTG  my  remarks  from  page  6  I  will  briefly  refer  !• 
a  tefy  points  in  the  culture  of  these  beantiful  flowers. 

POTTINO.— This  is  a  very  important  operation,  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  pbtnts,  and  some  growers,  I  fear,  aie 
somewhat  careless  about  the  work.  The  pots  should  be  vevy 
clean,  and  plenty  of  crocks  should  be  carefully  placed  in  ^bem ; 
then  a  fewonishes  cut  in  1^  inch  lengths  plaioed  over  them,  td 
prevent  the  soil  from  filling  up  the  crevioes.  When  thie  'is 
done  fill  in  the  soil,  forming  a  cone  at  least  1  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  pot  Place  the  plant  on  the  top  of  the  cone  and 
carefully  spread  the  roots  all  round,  which  done  fill  the  pot^ 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim,  and  with  a  piece  of  wood  make 
the  soil  firm.  When  there  is  rain  the  soil  will  ran  iato  ibe 
space  and  the  water  will  reach  the  roots,  whilst  if  the  eoH 
were  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot  it  would  run  off,  and  Ite 
plants  would  be  destitute  of  moisture. 

BLOOKiNO.-^In  the  spring  when  the  truss  is  lowing  it  will 
be  necessary  to 'protect  it  from  too  much  moisture.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  is  better  than  a  stick  18  inches  or  more  long, 
similar  to  the  bottom  end  of  a  Carnation  stick  ;  which,  after 
having  a  nick  aawn  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  the  glass  can  be 
placed  in  it,  the  glass  to  be  at  least  6  inches  square,  and  Uhs 
placed  over  the  plant  will  prevent  rain  or -too  much  damp,  and 
ean  be  left  to  the  open  air  without  fear  of  barm.  The  tmas 
must  be  thinned  to  the  number  of  pips  required.  At  no  iijiie 
be  niggardly  of  air,  as  the  Auricula  luxuriates  in  a  good 
healthy  atmosphere.  Some  growers  have  adopted  a  new  plan, 
which  may  in  some  degree  be  beneficial,  but  only  partially. 
They  make  a  frame  like  a  span-roof  greenhouse,  but  open  at 
the  sides  all  round  about  3  feet  high,  the  roof  being  of  glass. 
This  does  not  answer  any  better  than  the  plan  which  has  been 
practised  for  about  120  years,  and  which  is  strictly  followed  to 
this  day.  Modem  growers  have  a  conceit  about  their  own 
system.  It  must  be  observed  that  little  improvement  has  been 
made  during  that  time  and  few  varieties  raised,  notwithstand- 
ing such  great  pains  have  been  taken  in  sowiog  good  seed. 

Seeding  amd  Seedj^ings. — Seed  from  many  varieties  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  and  even  then  the  results  are  far  from  cheering, 
I  laboured  many  years  without  raising  aoything  worth  notice. 
I  well  remember  one  year  gathering  some  very  fine  pods  from 
Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor,  green-edged,  and  sowed  it,  and  was 
afterwards  told  that  others  had  done  as  I  had  done ;  but, 
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wngqlaT  to  state,  that  alihoagh  tv7o  hnndred  plants  were  raised 
from  this  green-edged  variety  there  was  not  a  single  Anricnla 
in  the  whole  lot.  All  proyed  selfs,  and  from  this  I  presmne 
there  is  a  greater  tenoencj  in  the  Aoricnla  to  retrograde  to 
the  original  state. 

DSEDBASE. — There  is  a  disposition  in  the  Anricnla  to  become 
diseased,  which  I  think  arises  from  being  oTcrgrown  in  very 
strong  composts.  As  soon  as  a  plant  shows  that  it  is  growing 
crooked  it  is  then  high  time  to  remove  the  plant  some  distance 
from  the  general  stock,  or  else  others  will  become  diseased 
also.  If  &ere  should  be  canker  in  the  stem  it  should  he  cut 
oat  with  a  knife,  and  scraped  so  that  not  a  particle  of  the 
canker  can  be  seen.  After  tiiis  is  done  soften  some  beeswax, 
80  that  the  wound  made  can  be  filled  up  with  it,  and  bj  so 
doing  there  is  a  probability  of  saving  the  plant. 

Rkuabkb. — I  have  never  heard  of  bone  dust  being  used  in 
the  compost  for  Auriculas,  but  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  would 
prove  advantageous,  and  would  be  better  for  the  plants  than 
either  cow  or  horse  dung.  It  would  be  worth  trying  on  a 
small  scale,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  the  result  were  made 
known  to  those  interested. 

I  have  thus  briefly  noticed  what  I  think  will  conduce  to 
having  li^thy  plants ;  and  if  any  serious  omission  has  been 
made  I  hope  some  allowance  will  be  made  for  a  cultivator  who 
in  a  few  days  will  be  eighty-two  years  of  age.— ^ohn  Slatbb, 
Cheadle,   ' 

PEARSON'S  GOLDEN  QUEEN  GRAPE. 

I  WAS  delighted  to  see  the  remarks  of  *^A  Kitchen  Gas- 
DENBR"  upon  this  Grape  in  a  recent  issue.  My  experienoe 
of  it  is  also  most  favourable.  I  bought  of  Mr.  Pearson  in 
the  autumn  of  1875  a  young  Vine  and  planted  it  inside  a 
warm  vinery  with  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  Madresfield  Court  in  the  spring  of  1876.  I  took 
one  bunch  from  it  in  1877,  which  was  good.  In  1878  it  bore 
six  bunches,  some  of  them  14  inches  long.  This  year  I  have 
cut  from  it  ten  bunches,  all  of  good  size,  well  coloured,  and 
extremely  luscious.    Many  berries  measured  1^  inch  long  and 

1  inch  wide.  I  cut  the  last  bunch  a  fortmght  ago,  as  I 
cannot  keep  the  house  sufficiently  dry  for  late  Grapes.  I  have 
flent  bunches  of  the  Golden  Queen  as  presents  to  several  first- 
rate  judges,  and  their  verdict  has  b^n  uniformly  that  "it 
well  deserves  its  name."  It  grows  so  vigorously,  is  so  prolific, 
and  sets  so  well,  that  I  think  it  is  woiwy  of  veiy  extensive 
cultivation. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Grapes,  which,  by-the-by,  is  my 
great  "  hobby,"  it  much  surprises  me  that  the  complaints  are 
so  constant  of  "cracking"  in  that  fine  Grape  Madresfield 
Court  I  have  grown  it  in  the  same  vinery  as  Golden  Queen 
and  the  others  before  mentioned,  and  during  the  whole  of  my 
experience  have  had  only  one  cracked  berry,  and  that  from  a 
alip  of  the  scissors  in  thinning.    The  bunches  have  been  from 

2  to  3  lbs.  each  ;  the  hemes  very  large,  last  season  (1878)  all 
well  coloured,  and  this  season  well  coloured  considering  ths 
absence  of  sunshine  and  continued  wet  weather.  A  well- 
known  gardener  who  has  "  won  his  spurs  "  at  all  the  leading 
fruit  shows  in  town  and  the  provinces,  told  me  "  they  were 
the  best  he  ever  saw  grown."  At  the  critical  time,  just  before 
they  commence  colouring,  I  keep  the  air  rather  dry  and  allowed 
the  laterals  to  extend  until  tne  Grapes  have  &irly  shown 
colour.  To  this  I  attribute  my  success  in  preventing  "  cracked 
berries."  Why  do  we  hear  so  little  of  Dr.  Hogg  Grape  7  In 
my  opinion  it  is  the  most  delicious  early  white  Grape  that  if 
grown.  It  does  well  with  me,  and  is  very  prolific. — ^Nobt^ 
Devon. 

FLOWERS  IN  MIDWINTER. 

Plants  of  any  kind  to  bloom  at  Ohristmastide  arc  often 
inquired  about,  and  alwavs  interesting.  When  these  are  of  the 
most  lovely  description  the  treat  enjoyed  is  always  enhanced. 
Such  a  treat  one  is  sure  to  have  at  all  times  when  visiting  Mr. 
Gough*8  choice  collection  at  Birdhill,  Clonmel,  but  especially 
at  present,  when  there  is  necessarily  such  a  dearth  of  flowering 
plants,  not  merely  outdoors,  but  within.  The  following  are  a 
lew  notes  made  when  visiting  the  stove  and  greenhouse  and 
the  very  choice  collection  of  Orchids. 

Poinsettia  pvlcherHma. — This  deserves  special  and  primary 
notice.  Some  of  the  finest  plants  were  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and  carefully  and 
slowly  grown  onwards ;  but  plants  two  years  old  cut  back  in 
lO-inch  poto  were  magnificent — fully  5  feet  high,  and  with 


great  bracts  of  the  most  intense  colour,  scarcely  one  head  when 
measured  being  less  than  15  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  Lonegan, 
the  gardener,  employs  them  for  brightening  the  conservatory 
and  stove  ;  such  nowers,  lasting  for  nearly  three  months  in  the 
dull  season,  are  invaluable.  The  double  variety,  or  single,  rosea 
carminate,  is  not  so  much  prized  here. 

JSvphcrbia  fulgens  {jaeguiniaficra), — This  plant  is  included 
in  the  same  natural  order  as  the  last  and  is  scarcely  less  bril- 
liant, and,  like  the  last,  some  of  the  finest  4)ecimens  here  have 
been  produced  from  cuttings  taken  last  spring.  Th^  are 
blooming  finely  in  a  temperature  seldom  exceeding  65  ,  bat 
would  continue  in  flower  m  a  conservatory  or  drawing-room 
unheated  by  artificial  means.  Time  and  circumstances  beings 
appropriate,  one  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  graceful 
than  a  flower  spray  of  this  used  as  a  wreath  or  to  decorate  the 
ball-room.  As  the  flowen  are  produced  on  the  extremity  of 
long  stems,  taste  of  arrangement  so  as  to  hide  the  barer  portioa 
is  necessary. 

Of  the  few  white  flowers  now  to  be  seen,  not  including^ 
Stephanotis  and  Camellias,  none  are  more  welcome  than  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourianum.  They  are  constantly  produced,  and 
extend  over  a  long  period.  Evidently  the  training  and  pruning 
received  here  suitea  the  habit  of  the  planto.  Before  I  note  the 
Orchids  in  flower  I  should  like  to  specially  refer  to  the  collec- 
tion of  new  and  rare  Coleuses ;  and,  as  indicating  the  minimnm 
temperature  suitable  for  them,  I  remarked  that  those  in  the 
stove  and  forcing  house  were  growing  finely  and  the  colours 
coming  out  well  at  65°,  while  those  at  50**  in  the  conservatory 
were  losing  ground  t&aL  Very  beautiful  spikes  of  bloom  were 
being  thrown  up  by  Aphelandra  Roezlii,  and  some  handsome 
seedUngs  of  SuUons*  Gloxinia  crassifolia  were  still  blooming ; 
while  such  foliage  plants  as  Dractenas,  Crotons,  Gesnera  zebrina 
intermixed  with  really  fine  plants  of  Adiantums,  especially 
A.  fkrleyense,  combined  to  produce  an  imposing  effect.  Todeas 
and  Trichomanes  in  cases  and  alcoves  are  always  healthy  and 
interesting. 

Among  Orchids  Mr.  Gough  would  seem  to  give  a  prece- 
dence to  Odontoglossnms.  The  collection  here  is  large,  and 
O.  vexillarium  seems  most  prized,  smd  not  undeservedly.  The 
specimens  are  young  and  making  fine  growth.  Attention  to 
cleanliness,  and  moisture,  and  coolness  go  a  long  way  towards 
success,  and  Mr.  Lonegan  seems  to  think  so.  O.  Uro-Skinneri 
appean  to  be  fiowering  at  all  times.  0.  bictonense  and  O. 
Insleayi  are  showing  fine  fiower  spikes.  O.  Alexandrae  and  O. 
grande  are  also  developing  fine  f oUage  and  blooms.  O.  Insleayi 
resembles  the  last-named,  except  that  the  flowers  on  the  upright 
spike  are  browner  and  more  finely  tinted  yellow.  Lycaste 
Skinneri  does  well  here  with  cool  treatment  and  is  now  flower- 
ing finely.  The  pseudobulbs  must,  however,  be  regularly 
moistened ;  they  would  do  well  then  in  a  parlour  or  drawing- 
room.  MsLsdevallia  Yeitchii,  like  many  Dendrobes  and  Odon- 
toglots,  Mr.  Gough  grows  in  what  may  be  called  the  vestibule 
of  the  stove,  and  with  cooler  treatment.  The  flowers  are 
several  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  of  the  most  intense  orange 
scarlet.  This  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  genus.  Phalaenopsis 
Schilleriana  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  Orchids  on 
account  of  its  distinct  nature,  beauty  of  fiower,  and  length  of 
time  it  continues  in  bloom. — ^W.  J.  M. 


LANGFORD  PARK,  ESSEX, 

THB    SEAT    OF    H.    J.    BARRETT,   ESQ. 

Ik  offering  a  few  remarks  on  this  excellently  managed  gar- 
den I  will  only  refer  briefly  to  the  kitehen  garden  and  pleasure 
grounds,  as  &e  houses  command  primary  attention.  The 
houses  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  walled-in  garden,  of  which 
the  remaining  portion  is  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  bushes, 
such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &c.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  healthy  trees  of  Pears,  Plums,  Apricote^ 
and  Peaches.  The  last  named  have  been  covered  with  glass. 
The  kitehen  garden  is  well  stocked  with  winter  vegetebles,  but 
no  doubt  all  will  be  wanted  as  the  demand  is  large.  The 
pleasure  grounds  are  of  rather  large  extent  and  command  a 
pleasant  prospect  to  the  south.  There  is  no  formal  flower 
garden,  but  several  large  beds  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
were  planted  with  the  common  winter  and  spring  bedding 
plants,  Myosotis  dissititiora  being  largely  used.  Two  large 
Camellias  planted  out  are  in  excellent  health,  and  stood  l^t 
winter's  severe  weather  well  and  flowered  abundantly  in  May. 
Near  to  them  is  a  bed  of  Liliums  which  are  very  brilliant  in 
August. 

The  conservatoiy  is  a  laxge  span-roofed  stmctore  with  staging 
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in  the  centre  and  round  the  sideB.  PrimnlM  are  largelj  em- 
ployed, also  Cinerarias,  while  Zonal  Pelaigoninms  were  yery 
\ga7  ;  the  tnuees  are  large  and  prove  inralnable  as  cat  flowers. 
Along  the  top  of  the  centre  stage  a  number  of  laive  Orange 
trees  are  arranged,  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  mass  of 
flower  below.  Climbing  plants  are  trained  to  the  roof,  the 
most  noticeable  being  I^pageria  rosea  and  L.  alba ;  both  are 
in  excellent  health  and  are  flowering  in  profusion. 

The  Peach  house  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  conservatoiy. 
tlJhrysanthemums  were  arranged  in  lines  down  the  centre. 
The  J  were  strong  and  healthy,  and  are  bearing  good  flowers. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  of  lowing  them,  as  the  plants  are 
too  tall  to  show  the  flowers  to  advantage  if  placed  on  a  stage. 
The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  trainea  to  wires  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  and  two  lines  of  standards  are  planted  in 
ihe  centre.    The  tarees  are  in  excellent  health,  the  wood  being 
strong  and  well  ripened.     The  varieties  are  Boyal  Qeoige, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,   Late  Admirable  Peaches,  and 
Xord  Napier  Nectarine.    Diospyros  Eaki,  a  Chinese  fruit  tree, 
is  growing  on  one  end  of  the  house,  but  has  not  fruited  yet 
The  vineries  are  GO  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  with  a  division 
in  the  middle.    The  Grapes  were  all  cut  from  the  first  house ; 
the  wood  is  strong  ana  well  ripened.    The  varieties  in  this 
iiouse    are    Buckland   Sweetwater,  Black    Hambniigh,    and 
Huscat  of  Alexandria.     Li  the  adjoining  house  were  some 
excellent  Grapes  of  diflEerent  varieties,  but  Lady  Downe's  Seed- 
ling was  the  best.    The  bunches  are  fine  for  table  use,  and  the 
l)erries  and  bloom  beautiful.    There  were  also  some  handsome 
bunches  of  Bowood  Muscat,  Black  Alicante,  Victoria  Ham- 
Inugh,  and  Black  Hamburgh.    Bather  close  stopping  is  prac- 
tised here  ;  the  shoot  is  stopped  at  the  first  or  second  leaf,  and 
All  after-growths  are  rubbed  off.    Mr.  Hinton  the  head  gar- 
dener does  not  think  that  this  practice  diminishes  root-action, 
^while  the  berries  swell-ofE  much  better  than  when  the  Vines 
^ere  allowed  to  make  so  much  wood  and  leaves.    The  con- 
dition of  the  Vines  and  the  fruit  they  are  carrying  speak  well 
for  the  practice. 

In  the  Orchid  house  a  collection  of  fine  healthy  plants  are 
Arranged.  Plants  of  Calanthe  vestita  were  bearing  four  spikes 
each.  That  useful  Orchid  Dendrobium  nobile  was  flowering 
well,  also  Cypripediums.  Specimens  of  Lsslia  anceps  had  about 
seven  spikes  eacn.  Lycaste  Skinneri  had  nine  beautiful  blooms, 
And  Cymbidium  sinense  three  spikes.  A  number  of  Cattleyas 
will  soon  be  in  flower,  also  other  good  Orchids.  The  plant 
stove  is  a  large  span-roofed  house  60  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide. 
This  is  tastefully  decorated  with  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 
Toinsettias  and  Gesneras  have  a  rich  effect.  Plants  of  Kucharis 
Amazonica  are  producing  flower  spikes  in  profusion.  Crotons 
appear  clean  and  healthy.  Climbmg  plants  aie  trained  along 
the  root  St^hanotis  floribunda  grows  and  flowers  freely. 
Ipomaea  HorsfaUisB  was  flowering  well  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
Bougainvillea  glabra  is  a  mass  of  flower  all  the  summer.  It 
IS  nruned  close  back  like  a  Vine  in  the  autumn.  This  fine  and 
well-kept  garden  reflects  great  credit  on  the  skilful  gardener 
Hr.  Hinton.— G.  Hilton,  Great  Totham. 


ESTIMATES  OF  EARLY  PEARS. 

In  growing  Pears  the  first  point,  I  think,  to  be  considered  is 
quality ;  and  some  Pears  are  so  good  that  they  ought  to  be 
•grown  in  every  garden,  even  though,  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
are  shy  bearers.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  quantity. 
Many  Pears,  though  only  second-rate  in  quality,  are  such 
regular  beaiers  and  vicforous  growers,  that  on  this  account 
they  ought  to  be  planted.  A  third  point  is  appearance.  Some 
people  who  never  eat  Pears  like  to  see  a  dish  of  handsome  fruit 
on  their  tables.  Now  I  propose  to  mention  the  varieties  which 
unite  two  at  least  of  these  qualifications,  if  not  all. 

I  have  grown  for  some  years  more  than  a  hundred  varieties 
'Of  Pears ;  and  perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  I  can  put  the 
case  would  be  to  imagime  that  I  was  about  to  begin  again  de 
novOf  with  the  advantage  of  my  present  experience,  and  men- 
tion the  Pears  I  should  elect  to  plant 

Now,  to  my  mind  the  first  real  Pear  is  Williams*  Bon 
Chretien.  There  are  several  Pears  which  come  in  earlier ;  the 
best^  perhaps,  taking  all  pointe  into  consideration,  is  the 
Doyennd  d  Etd^  I  do  not  mejition  the  JaigoneUe,  because  it 
lequires  a  wall ;  but  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  varies  consideiably 
according  to  the  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted ;  here  it  is 
^laigest  and  most  highly  flavoured  on  the  Quince.  (I  look  upon 
the  Souvenir  du  Congr^  as  merely  a  veiy  large  variety  of  the 
Boa  Chretien  with  a  small  portion  of  ito  flavour.)    Next  to  ( 


this  I  should  name  the  Fondante  d'Automne  and  the  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  both  of  which  are  much  better  here  on  the 
Quince  than  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  then  the  Beurrd  d*Amanlis, 
This  would  conclude  the  first  division  of  Pears,  which  in  an 
average  season,  if  we  are  to  have  one  again,  would  cany  on 
through  September  and  October.  Next  comes  a  much  luger 
division,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  a  future  issue. — ^Williak 
Lea,  St,  Peter's  Viearage,  Droitwieh, 

BlUBBti  d*Ahanli8  Pear  with  me  near  Manchester  is  not 
worth  growiug.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower  and  fruiter,  the 
foliage  dark  green  and  glos^.  The  fruit  is  laige,  and  when 
ripe  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour.  I  am  of  opinion  there  are 
two  varieties  under  the  name  in  cultivation.  I  think  ours  is 
the  true  one,  but  regret  I  cannot  send  you  an  average  fruit  for 
identification.  The  fruit  when  ripe  has  a  sweet  yet  unpleasant 
taste  with  scarcely  any  flavour. — M.  A. 

YoUB  interesting  notes  and  finely  executed  enffravines  of 
Pears  induce  me  to  send  you  a  short  note  on  the  rears  nere. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  stete  that  I  do  not  considES 
Glamorganshire  a  favourable  county  for  the  high  culture  of 
tiiis  usdul  fruit — ^at  least  I  have  never  seen  Pears  so  large  i^d 
generally  fine  about  here  as  I  have  in  other  places.  ^  Probably 
some  of  the  finest  Pears  in  this  county  are  grown  at  St.  Fagan^i 
Castle  near  Csidiff,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to:h|fe  a';few 
notes  from  Mr.  Crosslins  on  some  of  his  best  varieues..  Hie 
soil  here  is  day  top  and  bottom  in  some  partB^  in^others  free 
on  the  surface  and  gravelly  underneath.  Neither  of  these 
soils  is  the  most  favourable  for  Pear-growing,  but  we  try  to 
improve  the  situation  bymakiug  stetions  for  the  trees  with 
good  hazel  loam  from  old  pastures.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions all  our  best  Pears  are  produced  on  walls,  and  we  ftod 
them  bear  as  well  or  better  on  an  east  aspect  than  any  c^er. 

Of  the  earlier  varieties  which  are  under  discussion  now 
perhaps  the  best  are  Flemish  Beauty — an  undoubtedly  use{ul 
Pear,  and  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  both  of  which  produce  filiQ^frpit 
of  fairly  good  but  not  exceptionally  high  quality.  I  can  BJ^^k. 
more  approvingly  of  some  later  varieties  when  the  proper 
time  arrives  for  discussing  their  merite.  Our  situanonMs 
about  two  miles  from  and  60  feet  above  the  sea  level. — J.  MuiB, 
Margam  Park, 

With  the  exception  of  the  filrst  two  the  Pears  named  below 
are  growing  here  as  pyramids.  Jargonelle  and  Marie  Louise 
are  growing  against  a  south  walL  The  latter  gjives  us  more 
fruit  annufldly  than  the  former,  but  no  year  during  the  past 
eight  has  either  of  them  produced  what  I  consider  a  full  crop. 
The  other  varieties  mentioned  have  only  failed  once  (1878)  to 
produce  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  The  present  season  the 
trees  were  laden,  but  the  fruit  were  much  below  the  usual 
size.  Williams*  Bon  Chr&tien,  all  things  considered,  is  the 
best  autumn  Pear  in  cultivation ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and 
Marie  Louise  come  next,  and  in  my  opinion  the  others  in  the 
order  named — Beurr^  d^Amanlis,  Beurr^  de  Capiaumont^ 
Beurr^  Diel,  Beuir^  Hardy.  These  are  the  varieties  that  succeed 
best  as  early  or  autumn  Pears  here. — J.  H.,  Brayton,  Carlisle, 

THE  IRISH  YEW. 

I  firaotFLD  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  in- 
formation respecting  the  Irish  Tew — ^the  origin  of  ito  name, 
and  the  size  to  whi(3i  it  grows.  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  this  subject  from  the  l£ct  that  there  is  a  magnificent  avenue 
of  these  trees  in  our  new  churchyard.  As  this  was  planted  in 
the  year  1842  the  trees  are  probably  about  flfty  years  old. 
There  are  thirteen  on  each  side  of  the  upper  terrace  walk« 
They  are  the  most  symmetrical  and  the  largest  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  have  heard  the  same  remark  from  many  gardeners. 
They  are  all  about  20  feet  high,  and  quite  remind  one  of  the 
Cypress  avenues  in  Itely.  They  were  supplied,  I  believei 
originally  by  Messrs.  Lane,  whose  nursery  is  in  this  parish. 
I  have  had  them  hooped  with  strong  wire  twice  at  about  half 
their  height  to  prevent  their  breaking  from  the  snow,  other- 
wise their  natural  growth  has  not  been  interfered  with.  Last 
year,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  snow,  they  feU  upon  each 
other's  shoulders,  and  formed  a  perfect  cloister.  By  moon- 
light they  are  particularly  striking.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
01  any  other  specimens  which  can  compare  with  them,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  welcome  aoy  of  your  readers  who  may  like 
to  look  at  them.— J.  W.  Cobb,  Hector  of  Berkhamtted, 

[Taxus  communis  var.  fastigiata  was  named  the  Irish  Yew,  ai 
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H  IB  fJso  called  the  Florence  Court  Tew,  because  it  originated 
from  a  self-eown  seed  in  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of  EnnieklDen 
at  Florence  Gonrt,  county  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in  1780.  Its 
zepnted  height  is  20  feet,  but  probably  there  are  higher  speci- 
mens, of  which  we  will  readily  record  particulars  that  are 
fRBfipiled  to  ns. — ^Eds.] 

VENN'S  BLACK  MUSCAT  GRAPE. 

In  the  second  week  of  August  last  I  cut  my  crop  of  yery  laige 
and  finely  coloured  and  flavoured  Grapes  from  a  young  Vine 
grown  in  heat,  which  all  who  saw  and  tasted  were  delighted 
with.  Hie  Vine  had  been  and  still  continued  producing 
bonches  as  is  its  peculiturity,  and  I  determined  to  leave  a 
couple  of  these  on  to  see  what  would  come  of  it,  cutting  ofl 
all  the  rest.  The  result  is  this :  I  had  two  richly  flavoured, 
deep  black,  blue-bloomed  bunches  of  Grapes  on  my  table  on 
Christmas  day,  this  second  cut  being  gathered  about  four 
months  and  a  half  after  the  first.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do 
not  bdieve  this  Grape  to  be  identical  with  the  old  Muscat 
Hamburgh.  The  habit  is  di£Eerent,  and  it  never  fails  to 
•colour  extremely  well,  bat  it  is  otherwise  with  Hamburghs^ — 
Hasbibon  Wjbib. 

NATIONAL  B0«£  SOCIETY'S  PRIZES-STOCKS 

FOR  ROSES. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  the  National  Rose  Society's  schedule 
far  the  neact  show  is  yet  completed,  but  if  not  I  would  suggest 
through  the  medium  of  your  valued  paper  that  a  class,  say  for 
■ix  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  be  formed  for  amateurs  living  within 
&e  XiOndon  radius — ^viz.,  within  eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 

1  shall  be  very  pleased  to  give  a  cap  value  from  two  to  three 
ffoineas  for  the  second  prize,  and  if  two  other  gentlemen  or 
ikdien  "lovers  of  Roses — will  come  forward  and  famish  the 
other  pcLses,  I  imagine  the  Society  will  be  willing  to  form  this 

There  is  another  question  I  would  recommend  to  the  discus- 
maa  of  your  readers — viz.,  What  advice  are  comparatively  in- 
CKperienced  amateurs  to  taike  when  two  such  gentlemen  as  the 
Rev.  Canon  Hole  and  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  diner  so  materially 
in  their  opinions?  The  first-named  gentleman  says  in  his 
'*  Book  about  Roses  "  that  the  Manetti  stock  is  of  compazatively 
no  nee  for  growing  show  Roses,  and  that  cut-backs  are  also  of 
hot  little  use.  He  strongly  recommends  the  seedling  Briar 
and  Briar  cutting  as  the  best  stocks,  and  says  that  maiden 
blooms  are  invariably  the  best,  and  should  always  be  grown  if 
showing  is  to  be  attempted. 

In  looking  through  Mr.  Cant's  (of  Colchester)  catalogue  a 
few  dajB  since  I  observed  an  article  on  Rose-growing  by  Mr. 
Baker,  which  I  at  once  proceeded  to  peruse;  and,  to  my 
sieat  sorprise,  read  (in  speaking  of  his  Roses  at  Norwich)  this 
nollowing : — *'  In  the  first  place  my  blooms  were  not  the  produce 
•of  dwanf  maidens,  but  were  all  of  them  grown  on  cut-back 
plants  (Manetti),  most  of  which  were  &ye  years  old.  It  has 
long  been  my  opinion,  and  every  year  tends  to  strengthen  it, 
that  the  blooms  from  cut-back  plants  are  superior." 

My  opinion  is  sought  by  many  friends,  more  especially  at 
planting  time,  as  to  what  they  ate  to  buy,  &c. ;  and  I,  sinoe 
iieading  Mr.  Hole's  book  on  Roses,  have  invariably  advised  the 
wae  of  the  seedling  Briar  and  Briar  catting  stocks,  objecting 
m  all  «ases  to  the  Manetti.  What  excuse  am  I  now  to  give 
them  tHer  what  Mr.  Baker  says  for  the  extra  expense  my 
advioe  has  rat  them  to  ?-— Fusdk.  G.  Ouvbr,  TJ^/ta  6h'ore, 
Mm  Bdlly  IHnuMty. 

GALVANISED  WIRE  FOR  GARDENS. 

A  OOBBXSPONDENT,  "  C.  P.  L.,*'  requests  information  as  to 
4he  injurious  -efiects  or  otherwise  that  this  wire  has  on  trees 
and  plants  to  which  it  is  trained,  and  cites  an  instance  where 
the  wire  has  apparently  proved  injurious  to  certain  climbing 
plants  which  assumed  an  unhealthy  appearance ;  but  on  the 
wire  being  painted  they  at  once  resumed  their  wonted  vigour. 

jUthou^  we  have  employed  galvanised  wire  extensively  for 
a  nranber  of  years  for  the  training  of  fruit  trees  and  oma- 
nental  climbers,  and  have  not  observed  any  injurious  effects 
therefrom,  yet  we  arc  aware  that  the  experience  of  other 
cultivators  who  are  entitled  to  our  respect  differs  from  our 
own,  inasmndh  as  they  have  foond  the  wire  more  or  les8 
injurious  to  trees  and  plants.  We  know  that  some  galvanised 
wlz«  is  quite  smooth,  and  some  more  or  less  rough ;  sud  we 
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AJ7BB  weeks  of  almoert  unexampled  intensity  of  frost  tt* 
companied  by  a  heavy  snowfall,  a  steady  thaw  set  in  Yksx» 
about  10  P.M.  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  ult.  (Saturday),  and 
continues  up  to  ttiis  date  (I  p.h.  New  Year's  day).  When  the 
sun  shines  orightly,  the  wind  blows  softly  if  strongly.  The 
grass  has  much  more  of  a  green  than  a  brown  tint,  while  aloog- 
the  borders  where  they  had  lain  hidden  underneath  the  deep 
snows  may  be  found  unscathed  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and 
Neapolitan  Violets. 

As  to  the  condition  of  our  Roses,  it  is,  of  course,  impossitile- 
at  present  to  say  anything  with  certainty.  Amateurs  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  plant  early  will  thankfully  remember 
that  a  whole  month  of  st^l  mild  weather  succeeded  the  fixst 
frosts  which  checked  vegetation,  and  the  newly  planted  Rooes 
had  fair  resting  time  \xl  their  new  quarters  before  the  stonna 
and  frosts  set  in. 

Birds  had  been  remarkably  scarce ;  they  almost  totally  dis-- 
appeared  when  the  hard  frost  set  in,  and  very  few  are  to  bft 
seen  or  heard  now  after  some  days  of  open  weather.  They 
were  vexy  numerous  in  summer,  and  nested  up  to  the  wiidaift- 
of  August. 

Apples  and  Pears  have  kept  better  than  usual,  perhaps^ 
because  they  ripened  so  late.  From  a  light  and  well-ventilated 
cellar  we  were  using  up  to  Christmas  Apples  which  are  only 
summer,  or  at  latest  early  autumn  varieties,  but  I  am  not  snxe- 
of  the  names.  Marie  liouise  Pears,  Celine,  King  of  Pippias,. 
Mannington's  Pearmain,  and  some  later  varieties  of  Apples 
are  in  beautiful  condition  and  full  of  flavour  now  ;  but  of  all  of 
these  except  the  summer  variety  we  have  only  small  quantities. 
A  light  woollen  covering  was  thrown  over  the  fmit  when  the 
severe  frost  set  in.  The  earlier  Apples  kept  as  sound  and  juiey 
as  possible  in  very  open  baskets  resting  on  something  to 
protect  them  from  &e  damp  of  stone  slab  or  floor.  The  choicer 
varieties  were  stored  singly  and  carefully  on  wooden  shelveB. 
—A.  M.  B. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  HoRTiCTrLTTJiiAL  Club  will  talke 
place,  we  understand,  at  the  Club  House  on  Tuesday  Moct, 
the  ISth  instant,  at  six  o'clock.  The  chair  will  be  taken  \tj 
Mr.  John  Lee,  and  a  good  attendance  of  the  memben  is 
expected. 

— ^  In  the  Orchid  house  at  Eew  there  is  now  an  excellent 


have  sometimes  thought  that  when  injurv  has  resulted  to  the  ■ 
branches  of  trees  in  contact  with  it,  it  has  been  caused  by 
abrasion  consequent  on  rough  wire  having  been  empikigred. 
Mr.  Simpson  dl  Wortley,  however,  a  good  gardener  and  <daee 
observer,  recently  told  us  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  paint 
all  the  galvanised  wire  in  use  in  ^e  gardens  under  his  chaiK^ 
and  that  the  wire  was  not  rough  before  it  was  painted.  The 
instance  cited,  too,  appears  conclusive  that  the  wire  employed 
was  injurious.  While  we  should  not  hesitate  to  use  galvanised 
wire  in  future  we  shall  still  be  glad  to  publish  the  experience 
of  others,  whether  that  experience  coincides  with  oui  own  €X 
no^  as  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 

GROWING  AND  EXHIBITING  ROSES. 

I HAYB  a  few  obeervations  to  make  on  Mr.  Easlea's  letter 
on  page  4. 

I  never  prune  root  or  branch  at  the  time  of  planting.  JL 
month  or  so  afterwards  I  remove  the  top  of  the  shoots,  flnclfe 
green  wood  as  is  still  bearing  leaves. 

I  do  not  depend  solely  on  manure  dug  in  at  the  time  o£ 
planting,  but  give  a  good  doee  eveiy  autumn,  top-diess  witlk 
soot,  and  water  with  sewage. 

My  stocks  at  5t.  a  hundred  are  at  least  equal  to  those  ns- 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Easlea  at  10».,  judging  from  those  whicdi  I 
have  received  (with  Roses  at  the  top),  from  Waltham  Crois.. 
I  always  take  mv  gardener  irith  me  to  Rose  shows,,  part^  torn 
his  pleasure,  paruy  for  my  convenience. 

May  I  ask.  Why  is  the  *^true  spirit  of  a  rossnian"  »ictte 
evident  in  a  gentieman  who  buys  his  Roses  thui  in  one  w1m> 
propagates  th^  f 

Why  should  a  special  manure  for  Roses  be  so  much  mo9e 
costly  than  one  for  Turnips  ?  I  fancy  the  main  ingrediente- 
are  tiie  same,  yet  (in  the  only  list  in  which  the  price  is  qnottA 
per  weight),  one  costs  £40,  the  other  £12.— Duckwino. 
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-cUq^  <A  Ajkqrxguwl  One  speebnoa  ai  A.  ebnniflnm  is 
Mitieiil«r]j  Sdb,  bewing  ox  loag  vpikM  o£  laig*  flowen. 
Deyeral  plants  of  A.  ebumeom  yirens  are  also  flowering  weU^ 
bvt  this  variety  is  sot  oMrlyso  attractive  ae  the  species. 
A.  sesqjsipedale  is  weU  fepneeetsd.  Aneacp  other  Orchids 
in  flower  we  noticed  the  pratty  liaedevallia  po^rstieta  and 
H.  peri8teria»  both  in  food  ooaditkHL  The  ymy  distinet  and 
attractive  Aasellia  afncana  is  bearing  agenenws  ilowas,  the 
eepate  and  petals  of  which  sore  thiddy  spotted  with  chocolats. 

Db&tb  of  Mb.  E.  W.  Cooks,  R  Jl.  —  We  regret  to 

anncmnoe  Aat  Mr.  Edward  William  Cooke,  the  Royal  Acade- 
mician, died  on  Simday  last,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of 
nztj-eii^t,  at  his  residence,  Glen  Aadred,  in  the  Tillage  of 
•Groomhridge,  a  short  distance/rom  Tnnbridge  Wells.  Mr.  Cooke, 
who  was  the  son  of  that  eminent  engraver  the  late  Mr.  George 
Cooke,  was  bom  in  London  in  1811,  and  earij  developed  a 
talent  for  art.  This  was  sedolousfy  eneeaiaged  by  his  father, 
who  placed  him  under  the  tnition  of  the^Hie  Pngin.  With 
liim  he  studied  perspective  and  architecture,  and  thsB  devoted 
tiimself  to  book  illustrations,  his  principal  efforts  being  directed 
4o  the  illustration  of  botanical  works,  including  among  othos 
Loudon's  "  Encyclopaedia  "  and  Loddige's  "  Botanical  Cabinet.** 
During  late  years  Mr.  Cooke  has  devoted  much  time  in  im- 
proving his  garden,  and  which  he  made  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  Che  county. 

An  eztzemely  pretty  little  Fern  for  growing  in  a  pan 

as  Rhifidoptbris  peltata,  a  native  of  the*  West  Indies. 
The  fronds  are  diminutive,  only  a  few  inches  ia  length,  rising 
<rom  a  creeping  rhizome  ;  they  are  divided  in  a  fiem-like 
manner  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  plant  succeeds  in 
tibrous  peat  and  sand,  either  in  a  well-dramed  pot  or  shallow 
pan.    The  temperature  of  a  tropical  fexnasy  suits  it  best 

—  We  have  received  a  copv  ol  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's 
annual  "  The  Gabden  Oracle,'^  wtoi^  embraces  in  its  con- 
tents an  almanack,  useful  tables  for  gmdenen  and  planters,  a 
-copious  calendar  of  garden  work,  lists  of  new  fruits,  flowers, 
.and  vegetables,  and  illustrations  ol  the  principal  new  horti- 
<;nltaral  appliances  that  have  been  iBtBodnoed  ouring  the  past 
year.  It  is  a  good  shilling's  worib^  and  will  amply  repay 
perasaL 

Ax  -excellent  black  Grope  ia  WbrIi  St.  Pxtkb*S>  but 

it  Is  much  neglected.  We  lately  saw  Tines  of  this  variety  at 
Buzted  Pai^  bearing  a  heavy  crop  oi  hum  handsome,  taper- 
ing bunches,  well  shouldered  ;  the  b«Raeeliiege»  of  a  fine  deep 
i>lack  hue,  csrrying  a  bluish  bloom,  that  iaiparM  an  attractive 
Appearance  to  them.  It  was  very  sweet  and  juicy,  with  a 
smgularly  ridi  and  piquant  flavour.  Bat  what  adds  so  much 
to  its  value  is  the  important  fact,  with  a  thin  akin  and  tender 
flesh  melting  deliciously  in  the  mouth,  it  keepe  good  for  some 
months  after  New  Year's  day.  It  leqoiiea  a  brisk  temperature 
to  flnish  it  ^well. 

Thk  following  are  the  amofeneale  of  tiie  Royal 

Botanic  Society  for  1880 :— Spring  Szhihitions.  March  24th 


and  April  21st ;  Summer  Exhibitions,  May  I9tii  and  Juse  I«th  ; 
Evening  E&le,  June  30th  ;  Special  Sxlttbition  of  Roses  in  pots 
hy  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  from  Maj  6th  to  12th. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  Exhibition  of  RhoaiDdendions  and 
Messra.  Csrter's  Exhibition  of  annuals  will  be  held  in  June 
and  July.  The  usual  botanical  lectures  will  be  deKveved  on 
Fridays  sit  4  p.m.  during  May  and  June. 

Ms.  James  Mobbison,  late  foreman  at  DaflBeilb,  has 


encceeded  Mr.  Kettles  (whose  death  was  recorded  on  page  4f(5 
of  the  last  volume)  as  head  gardener  at  Areherield,  the  reel* 
•dence  of  Lady  C.  Nesbit  Hamilton. 

Wb  have  received  parts  iv.  and  v.  of  Mr.  J.  Britten's 

wtyrk  on  Ecbopean  FsBif  s,  now  being  published  by  Messrs. 
CiMfleU,  Pettec,  ic  Galpin.  They  contain  weU-ezecuted  coloured 
"pJates  of  Davallia  canariensts  and  several  species  of  Cystopteris, 
in  addition  to  numerous  wood  engravings.  The  genera  de- 
scribed are  T^idiomanes,  Hymenophyllum,  DavaUia,  and  Cjrs- 
topteris. 

-^^  Thb  seventh  part  of  "Gbeenhousb  Fayoubitss" 
inelndes  the  Azalea  and  Clematis^  the  culture  of  which  is  very 
elaborately  het  somewhat  tediously  detailed.  The  type  cud 
pa^  are  of  ji  more  excellent  character  than  the  engravings, 
whidb.  are  scarcely  so  good  as  might  be  desired.  The  two 
coloured  plates  accompanying  this  number  represent  two  varie- 
ties of  Primula  cortusoides  and  a  double-flow^ed  variety  of 
the  Pelargoniiun. 


-— —  A  ooBBiapOKMOVT  '*RUB"  observes* ibtJk  in  araoent 
list  of  servieeable  Oiefaids  thai  appeared  in  the  JonmaL 
C<BLoaYMB  gbutata  WAS  ignored,  and  further  observes  thai 
he  has  a  fine  specusea  wmch  he  finds  very  easy  to  gtow* 
Codogyne  cristata  has  frequently  been  releized  to  approviaglj 
in  our  colooms,  and  i»  one  of  tibke  moet  useful  Orohide  in  <ml-* 
tivation. 

Wk  have  had  snbmittsd  to  naa  suepleol  aa  AmnmnAy 

Potato  named  Robbbtb*  Pbolijpi@»  the  first  importation  oC 
which,  aboat  three  hundred  banels,  arrived  at  ua  Beiough 
Market,  London,  on  Saturday  last,  consigned  to  Mr.  Soberi% 
salesman  at  that  market.  The  ooneigatee,  as  may  be  seen  by 
an  advertisement  in  another  column,  is  offering  them  to  the 
horticaltural  public  for  trial  in  the  gardens  of  this  countiy. 
We  have  seldom  seen  finer  tubers  than  those  before  us.  They 
are  large,  well  formed,  clear  in  the  skin,  with  few  and  vexr 
shallow  eyes,  and  of  a  pure  Lapstone  Kidney  shape,  the  flesn 
being  yeUowish  white.  Rob^ia'  Proliflc  is  an  early  variety, 
as  is  instanced  by  the  growth  made  in  the  barrels,  and  which 
has  of  necessity  been  removed.  The  consignee  recommends 
this  Potato  as  a  compaiiion  to  Early  Rose,  and  believes  it 
will  prove  a  serviceable  and  early  variety. 

Wbitino  on  the  cold  in  last  Dbcembeb  Mr.  G.  T* 

Gwilliam,  F.RJuS.,  35,  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Bayswaterr 
observes — "  Notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  last  four  day^ 
the  past  month  was  the  coldest  December  in  London  tM^ 
centmy,  and,  in  &ct,  since  the  year  1796.  The  mean  tempo* 
nture  was  32.4^.  The  coldest  Decembers  in  this  centuiy  were ' 
December,  1840,  33.3^  mean  temperature;  1844,  33.0°;  1846» 
32.9*;  1870,  33.6*;  1874,  33.2*;  1878,  33.7*;  1879,  32.4'. 
There  was  frost  on  twenty-six  nights  last  month  ;  in  December^ 
1878,  on  twenty-one  only."  And  the  same  subject  Dr.  Allnatt  ot 
Cheltenham  writes : — "  On  referring  to  a  consecutive  series  of 
my  meteorological  observations  for  twelve  or  fourteen  yean,  I 
find  nothing  approaching  the  continuous  run  of  frigid  tempera- 
ture as  that  which  occurred  in  the  past  Deceml^r.  I  select 
seven  days  of  the  lowest  mean  registrations.  They  form  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  vicissitudes  of  our  English  climate : 
On  the  1st  the  mean  temperature  was  15.3*  Fahr.  below  the 
average.  On  the  2nd,  21.0** ;  on  the  Srd,  16.7* ;  on  the  4th, 
18.9*;  on  the  6th,  21.8*  ;  on  the  7th,  21.9° ;  on  the  9th,  11^* ; 
and  on  the  11th,  15.2*;  all  below  the  average." 

—  OUB  correspondent "  T  "  communicates  the  following  note 
relative  to  Dahlia  oocginea  : — "  I  saw  this  beautiful  smgle- 
fiowered  Dahlia  in  great  beauty  during  the  autumn ;  it  pro- 
duces a  profusion  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  3  or  4  inches 
across,  with  the  central  florets  golden  yellow.  It  is  stated  in 
the  ''Botanical  Magazine  "  that  it  was  introduced  from  France 
by  Mr.  Fraser,  nurseryman,  Sloane  Square,  about  1802.  It  is 
valuable  for  planting  in  bordera  among  shrubs  and  other 
places.    Native  of  South  America." 

Sous  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  regularity  of 

the  proceedings  of  the  Epping  Fobest  Committee  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Epping  Forest,  but  a 
reference  to  what  has  actually  taken  place  will  at  once  show 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  further  question  on  the  matter. 
The  Committee  were  summoned  on  Monday,  December  8th, 
(amongst  other  business)  "  to  elect  a  Superintendent  of  Epping 
Forest."  This  election  had  to  be  reported  to  the  Court  of 
Coounon  Council,  not — and  here  the  misundentanding  has 
arisen— *in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  be  adopted  or 
otherwise  by  the  Court,  but  as  a  record  of  what  had  be^  done. 
The  Committee  elected  Mr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  and  duly 
reported  such  election  to  the  Court  on  Thursday,  December  18th. 
In  the  discussion  which  thereupon  ensued  it  was  stated  as  the 
opmion  of  both  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  City  Solicitor  that  thA 
Committee  in  repertong  to  the  Court  had  dene  all  that  thej 
were  required  to  do  by  the  Act  of  Parliaments  Theaii^pointment 
has  to  be  reported  to  the  Banger  in  like  manner.  Owing  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  having  to  leave  the  above  Court  the  discussion 
was  adjourned^  but  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Committee 
have  not  complied  with  the  Act  it  is  difiSenlt  to  see  what  t/m 
come  ol  any  further  discussian.— (C^  Preu^) 

GOOD  PEAHS. 

Hai>  the  proposed  election  of  Fears  been  carried  out  in  all 
probability  Fondante  de  Cueme,  represented  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  would  have  had  a  low  position  on  the  list,  even  if 
it  had  obtained  a  position  at  all ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
what  may  be  termed  September  Pears  when  well  grown,  and 
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we  ue  not  aware  that  it  1b  more  capridoiu  than  other 
Tkrietiee,  but  lacceeds  well  under  ordiaarilj  faronrable  con- 
ditiona.  Aa  this  Pear  ii  not  lo  well  known  m  lome  othen 
that  hare  been  alladed  to  it  may  be  deaiiable  to  deecribe  it. 
The  frnit  is  medinm-aiied,  obovate.  Bkin  pale  yellow,  having 
tbe  appearance  of  bein^  blanched,  like  White  Doyenn^  Emootli 
And  strewed  with  very  minute  brown  dots,  aa  small  as  to  be 
hkrdly  Tisible,  Mid  with  sometimes  (t  patch  of  cinnamen- 
coloorsd  nuiet  on  some  part  of  its  mrtaoe.  Eye  small  and 
open,  slightly  depressed.  Btalk  about  three-qtiarters  of  an 
iwdi  long,  Terr  sbnit  and  fleshy,  and  inwitea  in  a  shallow 
'  u.    Flsflh  perfectly  white,  hall  melting,  juicy,  and 


both    in  Biie  and  qoali^  to  BneiT^  GiSard,   and  ripens  ii 
September. 

From  the  garden  (aonth  of  England)  from  which  our 
Bpecitaen  was  ^tbered  the  tree  is  fonnd  to  be  a  great  bearer, 
the  fruit  ripening  gradoally  and  slowly,  and  on  tlut  account  ia 
valuable.  It  suooeeda  admirably  DpoD  tbe  Quince,  and  fOmu 
a  compact  and  ornamental  pyramid,  and  it  also  succeeds  well 
on  the  Fear  stock  as  a  standaid  for  orchard  planting.  Fm- 
dante  de  Coeme  is  referred  to  approringly  in  HesBti.  SXrea' 
and  Teitch's  catalogues,  and'  allhongh  n^  so  extensiTcly  cntti- 
vated  as  some  others  it  is  worthy  of  being  included  in  the. 


nt-  Ij— Fttnusn  m  cuxun. 


section  of  PeAis  under  notice.    We  baTe  one  other  flgnre  to 

?ablish,  and  shall  then  be  Kind  to  have  estimates  of  September 
ears  from  those  who  can  submit  them. 


GBAPEB  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT. 
Whkr  I  last  wrote  most  if  not  nGarlr  all  my  Grapes  were 

hanging  on  Qie  'Vines  in  the  cold  vinery,  but  I  was  very  hopeful 
of  their  ripening  well,  with  one  eioeption^that  of  the  Madrei- 
fieldConrt;  andinthial  wasDotdisappointed.  As  I  anticipated 
also,  the  Artist  was  the  first  to  ripen  and  colour  eiceedinglv 
well,  and  the  flavour  was  good.  The  Black  Eamborgb 
(Fivikenthal)  came  next,  with  the  Muscat  Champion  "well 
np."  Then  came  three  very  foggy  days  and  nights,  and  tlaen 
I  felt  that  all  was  over,  for  Icotila  not  giie  air,  for  more 
damp  came  in,  and  I  had  no  fin  to  canse  an  ootwaid  dranght, 


The  third  morning  the  Madresfleld  Court  not  cmlj'  cracked 
badly,  but  were  one  mass  of  mildew  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  tno  bunches,  and  these  I  cat,  but  they  were  not  over- 
Bweet  and  lacked  the  Muscat  flavour.  'What  remained  of  the 
Artist  began  to  be  a^ted,  so  I  cut  them ;  and  Oie  flavour  ms 
good.  Venn's  Black  Muscat  stood  well,  coloored  well,  were  good 
in  flavour,  bnt  not  strong  in  Muscat  oioma.  But  to  my  mind 
tbe  best  of  all  was  the  Muscat  Champion.  It  neither  mUdewed 
nor  shanked,  but  the  berries  grew  out  a  very  fair  siie,  anj 
ripened  well,  and  were  good  to  the  palate,  Uiough  not  rira 
in  the  Muscat  flavour.  Tfiis  in  the  face  of  about  ten  hour*  of 
sun  per  week,  and  three  days  and  nights  of  heavy  fog,  was 
much  better  than  I  ezpecled.  But,  better  still,  the  Muscat 
Champion  ripened  in  the  ground  vinery  even  better  than  la 
the  house,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  ■my  best  dnpcs  foi  general  cnltivatioo  in 
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esiatenM ;  bnt  people  will  not  giow  it  bacftOM  it  ia  not  bUok 
Tnie  ;  bnt  it  ia  k  grand  Oispe  in  erery  other  raipect,  and 
wotUij  of  all  pmise. 

t  am  haTing  pipes  put  Into  the  lame  home  for  the  pnrpoM 
Of  tijing  tome  exptrinients  wttlt  heat  on  the  Mme  Yinea,  and 
another  year  I  hope  to  nva  my  eiperience.  I  am  of  opinion 
dMt  maa;  QTspee  can  be  gnnra  in  the  aonth  ot  Bngluid  in 
cold  vineriei^  and  nnwn  welt,  and  Sne  frntt  ripened,  bat  nnder 
BQch  eonditloiu  it  It  tar  more  difficult  to  grow  them  well  than 
in  a  Tinetj  where  artiflcial  heat  can  be  applied  when  lonnd 
nsceanry,  and  also  in  a  cold  honie  they  want  perpetoal  atten- 
tion aa  regaida  annl^ht  and  air  ;  bat  when  a  fite  ia  kept  ao 
thia  paiti^j  n^nlatca  itaeU,  theieloTe  there  ia  mnch  more 

credit  in  prodnoinic  good  tnit  from  a  eoid  Tinet;  than  a  i 

one.— Habbibok  Wwn. 

P.S.—l  foKot  to  mention  that  I  left  two  maU  bnnebea  of 
be  Golden  Campion  on  a  little  Tine  in  a  groond  Tinerj-,  and 
to  mj  anrpriae  boui  of  them  ripened  and  were  of  good  flaTonr. 


ASriLBES. 

In  the  small  (^enns  of  Aitilbea  we  hbTO  a  tew  planta  that 
prove  TEiy  aerrjoeable  nnder  a  Tarietj  of  drenmatancea,  eape- 
ciallv  becAOM  the;  are  qolte  hardy  and  do  not  require  ao 
mnch  care  in  theii  cnltiration  aa  many  of  the  occapanta  of 
onr  boidera.  They  thriTB  In  otdinary  garden  aoil,  but  require 
thoFDogh  dndnage,  and  daring  their  growing  aeaaon  thef  abonld 
be  Uberall^  anp^ied  with  water.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  open  (pace*  in  the  ahmbbery,  by  the  aidea  of 
streams,  and  margina  of  lakee  aad  amamental  water.  They 
do  not  object  to  partial  ahade,  at  the  lame  time  they  enjoy 
toll  tonelune,  and  when  thorongbly  eatabliabed  fliey  are  veiy 
atbactire.  They  are  increased  by  dirision,  whioh  ia  best  done 
in  the  spring  whan  growth  is  commencing. 

AatUbe  liTnlaria  (japonioa),  the  most  common  of  the  apeoiee, 
ia  an  elegant  plant  frran  North  America,  usefol  for  cut  flowen. 
Aitilbe  ^candia  ia  not  aa  well  known  aa  the  previoni  species , 
it  ia  also  dwartei  in  habit  but  equally  as  beautifal.  Nstire  of 
earolina.  Feriiapa  tha  beat  of  all  u  AstUbe  rubra,  which  if 
extremely  atttBCave,  bnt  being  taoie  tender  it  requirea  protec- 
tion in  expoaed  placet  daring  winter.  It  giowa  from  2  to  S  leet 
in  height,  and  ihonld  be  in  every  collection  of  heibaceoua  plants. 

— VKBlTAil,  

CTCj^  REVOLUTA. 
Antone  who  is  a  lover  of  beautiful  plants  most  admire  this 
veiy  gracctiU  CJ^cad,  It  is  very  easily  grown,  bat  reqoiree 
many  yean  to  become  a  largo  specimen,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  it  may  be  said  to  be  stationary,  only  increasing  in  length 
of  stem  as  each  tier  ot  leaves  develop.     BCove  heat  certainly 

BuiU  it  the  best,  aa  in  such  an  atmasphere  fronds  are  : 

tceqneiitly  developed.     However,  it  aocceeda  well  in  a 
servatory  and  moderately  cool  boose.     The  moat  interesting 

eriod  <k  this  plant's  existence  is  when  it  is  producing  its  open 
mds  ;  they  aie  of  such  a  soft  and  beautiful  texture  compared 
with  the  old  fronds.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  they  become 
fnlly  developed.  Indeed,  considering  the  texture  of  the  old 
fronds,  one  would  not  by  any  means  expect  sach  a  quiet: 
growth.  When  very  healuiy>nd  in  a  good  tempenturr  "'~ 
plants  often  produce  a  tier  of  leaves  annually. 

It  is  very  singular  that  the  Cycas  will  show  an  anusaally 
large  crown  of  fronds  y,  but  after  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  plainly 
seea  that  Urge  fronds  will  not  be  produced,  but  an  enormous 
duster  or  whorl  of  dinunutive  fronda  not  moch  larger  than 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  On  the  maigius  of  these  axe  formed 
ovnlca.  During  what  may  be  termed  the  flowering  period  the 
air  is  laden  wiSi  a  very  powerful  odour  suggeatire  of  brandy 
toddy  or  Fine  Apples.  After  this  period  during  the  summer 
these  "  seed  leaves  "  continue  developing  and  maturing  ovnlea. 
Host  frequently  the  ovules  wHl  be  found  to  be  Imperfect. 

These  notes  are  written  from  observation  ot  a  plant  in  an 
Bngllsh  hothoQse,  and  ovnliferons  tronda  (fig.  6)  are  herewith 
submitted  to  the  Editors'  attention.  They  are  of  thia  year's 
growth  and  fully  developed.  Four  yoaag  plants  have  also 
been  taken  from  the  root  of  the  fruiting  specimen  this  spring, 
and  are  now  being  established.  This  fruitful  plant  also  baa 
graced  numerous  prize  collectitma  of  plants  at  sihibltioas. 
-M.  A.  C, 

[The  truita  in  the  annexed  engraving  are  really  imperfect 
seeds  or  ovnlei,  which  hare  a  terta  (seed-coat)  of  two  layers, 
the  oatei  red  and  fleshy,  the  inner  cmstaceons  or  stone-like. 


rithin  these  protective  covedngs  is  a  qnantity  of  albumen 
lat  KTves  aa  a  store  <^  nutriment  for  tbe  embryo.  However, 
1  specimens  similar  to  those  represented  and  borne  by  ttie 


Fig.  S.— OrolUeroni  trood  of  Croa  ravolala  (iiatiinl  liaty.' 

BNne  plant,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  embryo,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  fertilisation  had  not  been  eftected. — 
Bdb.]  


Cektiudenu  Qrakdifloba.— All  the  winter  long  I  bavo 
admired  the  Sowering  ot  thia  beautiful  stove  Melastomad.  U 
is  well  known  In  botanic  gardens,  and  in  most  choice  collec* 
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tions ;  but  its  value  as  a  decomtiva  plant  doea  not  seem  tx>  ]  bottom,  and  aa  we  stand  beneatb  we  see  it  quietly  trickUns 
meet  with  due  recognition.     It  makes  an  elegant  table  oraa-    down  through  the  rocks,  laving  Ferns  aad  kissing  the  Licbea 


ment,  and  cut  sprays  last  quite  a  reasonable  time.  This  is  the 
finest  species,  both  in  flower  and  foliage.  It  has  large  bronze 
leaves,  and  each  branch  produces,  in  succession,  a  prof  asion  of 
blossom.  By  inserting  cuttings  in  February  good  specimens 
may  be  had  for  next  winter.  It  likes  a  peaty  soil,  a  moderate 
amount  of  root  room,  and  occasional  pinching  to  increase  the 
number  of  branches. — L. 


OUR  WOOD& 

I  HAVE  received  so  many  kind  notices  of  my  article  on 
%70odland  rides,  tbat  I  am  tempted  to  oomply  with  a  request 
onade  to  me  to  write  another  article  on  onr  woods. 

At  a  time  of  the  year  like  this,  when  tbwe  ars  so  few  things 
^hich  attract  us  oat  of  doors,  it  is  well  to  take  advantage 
'Of  any  one  which  does  so  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  many 
|>eople  are  ignorant  of  the  charm  that  lies  in  a  ramble  through 
^ell-kept  woods.  But  this,  perhaps,  may  not  affect  many  of 
^our  readers,  a»  so  few  landowners  care  to  spend  money  on 
their  woods.  Hkiey  look  upon  them  as  preserves  for  game 
•only,  or  as  sources  of  profit,  where  a  hundred  pounds  may  now 
.and  then  be  raised  at  the  cost  of  an  hour  or  two^s  walk,  with 
A  timber  scribe  in  hand,  marking  the  trees  that  have  either 
:attained  l^ir  best  stature  and  are  now  on  the  downwai-d 
road,  OFolse  thinning^  out  too  crowded  parts. 

Very  few  care  to  dnain  their  rides ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
<loubt  pheasants  do  very  much  better  in  a  well-drained  wood 
than  in  a  manhf  eopse.  Woodcocks,  it  is  true,  like  a  sedgy 
«wampy  bottom,  but  mis  can  always  be  left  them.  What  we 
liave  &  do  is  to  <h%in  tfie  uplands  and  leave  a  small  basin  at 
the  bottom  to  collect  the  water,  and  make  a  camping  ground 
for  woodcocks.  Hiore,.  again,  if  money  is  no  object,  we  can 
make  a  pond  or  small  lake,  which  will  do  double  duty,  in 
that  it  will  farm  a  basin  for  the  surface  and  other  water,  and 
provide  a  home  for  wild  ducks. 

In  the  woods  near  my  home  there  once  were  two  grand 
ponds  communicating  with  one  another,  filled  witb  fish,  and 
Affording  a  suitable  home  fos  wild  duck&  But  they  have  been 
jjlowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  the  sides  have  given  way,  and  what 
^as  once  a  small  lake  is  now  only  a  swamp.  The  great  point 
in  forming  a  pond  is  to  build  a  barrier  of  stone  or  otber  durable 
Tnaterial  at  the  lower  end.  But  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
this  is  made  quite  watertight.  ]9  the  work  is  scamped  or  bad 
material  used,  as  soon  as  the  water  fills  the  pond  up  to  the 
4)rim  the  weak  place  is  discovered,  and  unless  immediately 
repaired  all  our  work  is  destroyed. 

After  we  have  built  our  wall  we  must  paddle  the  bottom 
:and  the  sides  of  new  ponds.  Then  we  most  make  a  small 
-outlet  for  the  water,  and  here  is  a  field  for  one  of  our  most 
charming  bits  of  landscape  or  woodland  gardening.  In  most 
woods,  at  all  events  in  til  that  have  a  fiinty  or  gravelly  sub- 
soil, there  are  an  inunease  number  of  stones  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  If  we  cut  a  new  ride  through  the  bracken  and  hazel 
:and  withery,  we  shall  find  generally  that  we  cannot  walk  a 
j-ard  without  kicking  against  a  stone,  and  that  unless  we 
gather  these  stones  together  and  take  tiiem  away  the  ride  will 
never  be  a  pleasant  one.  9o  then  we  collect  them,  and  pick 
out  all  the  largest,  and  convey  them,  to  the  side  of  the  pond. 
I  use  sometimes  a  donkey-cart  witAi  two  aaimals  which  are 
eo  intelligent  that  they  will  follow  me  down  steep  banks  that 
no  horse  would  face.  Then  comes  an  opportunity  for  the 
•display  of  taste  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  doing 
the  work.. 

The  object  ie  to  make  a.  rock  garden  through  which  the 
•overflow  ol  the  water  may  gently  meander.  No  rules  can  be 
laid  down  here,  but  a  beaotiftil  eacample  may  be  found  in  the 
Battersea  Park,  and  when  found,  as  Captain  Cuttle  used  to 
remark,  "made  a  note  of  it ; "  and  even  i£  the  huge  boulders 
there  employed  are  too  laige  for  us  to  copy,  we  make  a 
miniature  rockwork  on  the  same  plan.  One  labouring  man 
who  has  his  heart  in  his  woik  will,  under  your  direction  and 
with  your  assistance,  do  most  of  the  work.  When  this  work 
is  done  to  our  satisfaction  we  have  only  the  pleasant  occupa- 
tion remaining  of  planting  aquatics  and  bog  plants,  and  Kature 
will  herself  provide  you  with  a  laige  number  free  of  cost 
When  this  is  done  the  water  will,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance, 
be  a  great  gain,  an  ornament  the  value  of  which  we  cannot 
overestimate.  The  delicate  lady  and  the  tender  children  need 
not  fear  to  walk  in  the  woods  now  lest  they  should  take  cold, 
for  the  water  is  racing  from  the  rides  into  the  pond  at  the 


as  it  passes,  and  forming  a  happy  home  for  the  pink-spottad 
trout 

But  this,  someone  may  say,  will  take  a  long  time  and  coflt 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Well,  it  will,  X  allow,  take  a  loi^  time, 
but  what  of  that?  The  winter  is  long  ;  of  late  years  it  ha» 
lasted  for  about  nine  months,  and  the  woods  at  least  will  be 
availaUe  for  us  from  October  till  Apnh  As  to  the  mon^t 
where  masons  are  employed,  and  that  very  costly  and  cumber- 
some material  lime  is  used,  the  work  is,  as  I  fully  allow,  v«y 
costly.  But  there  may  be  many  readers  of  the  Journal  who 
have  not  to  oonsider  cost,  though  these  times  of  reductions  of 
rents  and  Irish  tenants  make  holes  in  most  laodownos' 
pockets.  Very  much,  however,  can  be  done  at  a  slight  expense. 
The  cost  of  a  hundred  Boses,  the  price  of  a  singis  Orchid,  will 
drain  many  lovely  rides. 

Bach  short  and  wintry  day,  ezoept  when  the  snow  lies  too 
heavy  on  the  ground,  will  see  a  step  made.     The  wind  is 
whistling  overhead — let  it  roar  away,  it  hurts  you  not  in  that 
hollow,  as  you  labour  away  making  your  rock  garden.    The 
air  is  very  chill,  is  it  ?    Yes,  it  may  be,  but  I  do  not  feel  it ; 
I  am  as  warm  as  a  toast  making  this  little  recess  for  a  noble 
Osmunda  regalis  I  know  of  to  grow  in.     And  then,  by  no 
means  a  small  consideration  at  a  time  like  this,  you  are  giving 
work  to  one  at  least  who  you  know  would  find  no  employment 
on  the  farms.    Work,  you  hear,  is  short,  the  hedges  are  all 
cut,  the  ditches  dug,  the  hurdles  only  require  one  man's  laboar» 
So-and*so  is  out  of  work,  the  farmers  have  no  need  of  him ; 
let  him  come  into  the  woods  and  drain  me  a  ride.^   It  is  not 
bard  work,,  and  though  it  may  be  a  tiifle  moist  it  is  better 
than  loafing  about  t^  lanes  or  spending  time  in   the  public 
house.     And  as  you  work  on  you  are  never  alone.     The 
very  birds  take  an  interest  in  your  labour.     Tennyson,  J. 
think,  speaks  of  the  red-breasted  robin  who  eyes  the  delver^a 
toil.     How  true  it  is.     Every  time  the  pick  goes  into  the 
ground  he  eyes  you,  and  if  you  make  a  good  incision  he  gravelj 
wags  his  head  in  approval,  as  if  to  say  "  Well  done  my  friend, 
that  was  a  good  one ;  sure  to  be  a  worm  for  me  there.*'    I  fael 
sure  the  sweet  robin  redbreast,  if  it  does  not  sing  to  us,  will 
give  us-a  few  chirps  in  gratitude  for  our  labouring  in  providing 
him  with  a  meal  daring  such  hard  times  as  these.— WXLI^ 
Sayage. 


PEACHES  ON  OPEN  WAI^LS. 

The  article  of  **  A  BoxBUBGHSHtfeB  Gabdeneb  "  is  most  en- 
couraging to  all  those  who  have  neither  the  money  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  glaze  their  walls.  My  experience  in  South  Wales  is 
quite  confirmatory  of  all  he  writes  regarding  the  certainty  of  a 
crop  of  this  unequalled  fruit,  and  of  Nectarines  and  Apricots 
too,  with  the  aid  of  Archer's  "frigi  domo"  as  a  protection  from 
frost  to  the  blossom  in  spring.  Even  in  the  last  inclement 
summer  we  had  abundant  crops  of  Apricots,  Nectarines,  and 
Peaches  of  fine  quality,  and  better  than  most  I  have  tasted  this 
year  which  were  grown  under  glass.  My  difficulty  is  with 
green  fiy  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  young  wood  is  from 
1  to  2  inches  long,  and  when  it  is  too  cold  to  apply  the  syringe. 
My  intention  is  to  tiy  ♦*  A  Roxbubohshibe  Gabdeneb*s  "  plan 
of  syringing  after  pruning  with  the  mixture  he  mentions  as  being 
destructive  of  eggs  of  green  fly,  &c.,  and  shall,  therefore,  be 
greatly  obliged  5  he  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and 
your  readers  generally  where  "  black  soap  "  is  to  be  procured, 
and  whether  the  ordinary  soft  soap  will  do  equally  as  well, 
and  the  quantity  of  either,  and  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  be 
mixed  in  a  given  measure  of  hot  water,  say  a  gallon. — ^Aw 
Amateub. 


SBDBUBY  PARK, 

THE  SEAT  OF  GILFIX  BBOWN,  ESQ. 

in  the  county  of  Yorkshire  is  certain  to  hrmg 
the  excursionist  or  traveller.     He  will  not  find 


A   VISIT 

pleasure  to 

many  places  in  England  where  the  scenery  is  more  beautiful, 
varied  as  it  is  by  hill  and  vale,  especially  in  the  North  Biding^ ; 
and  a  traveller's  pleasure  becomes  considerably  enhanced 
when  he  has  the  fortune  to  visit  such  a  fine  old  place  as 
Sedbury  Padk,  once  the  seat  of  the  great  L.  D'Arey.  A  drive 
of  about  five  miles  from  Catterick  Bridge  station,  which  in. 
summer  is  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers,  brings  us  to 
Sedbuiy  Park,  and  a  pleasant  drive  it  is,  for  many  distant 
objects  and  landmarks  greet  our  eyes.  Going  in  a  north-west 
oouiae  yon  pass  on  your  right  the  residence  of  Sir  HeoXjT 
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Bnrghley  Iawsod,  cbarmiDgly  seqaestered  amongst  treefl. 
A  little  further  ainl  yoo  pass  aloDg  the  old  highway  betwixt 
Bdinlmigh  and  London  ;  while  on  yonr  left  yon  see  RichmoBd, 
and  also  get  a  peep  at  Aake  Hall,  the  seat  of  Loid  Zetland. 

At  M^vay  we  wera  met  by  Mr.  Jowtey,  Mr.  Brawn's 
bead  gardener.  We  $/t  once  entered  the  gaidens.  The  east 
Tineiy  receiTed  our  first  inspection.  It  is  only  a  small 
stmctnre,  18  feet  by  26,  which  contained  Foster's  Seedling, 
Bncklaad  Sweetwater,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  It  was  planted 
in  1868,  and  has  been  reiy  remtineratiye  in  its  return.  The 
next  was  a  house  devoted  to  later  Gr^)es.  There  Gros 
Gnillaame,  grafted  on  Black  Hamburgh,  was  bearing  bonches 
of  7  and  8  lbs.  weight.  Foster's  Se^Uing  also  had  some  fine 
bunches.  The  Grapes  in  this  honse  were  certainly  creditable 
to  Mr.  Jowaey,  who  exhibits  fruit  at  most  of  the  ahows  in  the 
norHi  of  England  with  great  socoess. 

Near  the  vinery  is  a  span-roofed  Peach  honse  of  moderate 
dimensions,  which  bontained  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Banrlngton 
Peaches,  Pine  Apple  and  Elmge  Nectarines,  also  two  fine 
plants  of  Brown  Ischia  Fig,  which  had  very  heavy  crops  of 
fruit.  The  trees  were  lifted  and  root-pruned  last  year  when 
in  full  leal  If  Peach  or  Fig  trees  require  root-pruning  it  is 
done  before  the  foliage  falls,  and  by  shading  and  jucUdous 
care  they  soon  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  check.  In 
aaiother  Peadi  house,  span-roofed,  the  trees  were  also  in 
excellent  condition,  yielding  on  the  average  about  eight 
Irandred  fruit  each  year,  the  principal  varieties  being  Bc^l 
George  Peach,  and  Violette  H&tive  and  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines. 

The  Pine  pits  are  three  in  number,  fine  healthy  plants 
occupying  central  beds.  On  side  stages  Cucumbers  and  early 
Melons  are  planted  out  in  prepared  he&.  From  these  pits  useful 
•applies  are  obtained.  In  addition,  Euphorbia  jacquinisefiora 
is  planted  out  as  thick  as  a  quickset  hedge,  and  proves  in* 
Taluable  in  winter.  Passiflara  kermesina  was  also  very  fine. 
The  pits  and  side  stages  are  on  a  level  with  the  entrance  door, 
whicn  gives  to  the  "dsitors  an  opportunity  of  Inspecting  the 
contente  of  the  house  with  ease. 

Most  of  the  glass  structures  having  been  erected  since  Mr. 
JowBey  has  taken  charge,  they  are  rather  scattered,  more 
regard  being  paid  to  utiHty  and  position  than  to  an  imposing 
efiect.  Plants  are  not  extensively  grown  at  Sedbury — only  as 
many  as  are  required  for  the  decoration  of  the  parteanes  and 
the  novae.  In  the  greenhouse  were  some  good  specimen 
plaats  of  Lapageria  rosea  on  crinoline  trellises  sumcieDtly 
wide  St  the  base  to  hide  the  pots.  The  laat  vinery  is  heated 
with  glased  sanitary  pipes,  which  answer  tiieir  purpose  and 
have  proved  very  economical.  This  vinery  is  a  span-roofed 
rtructure,  and  contained  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster's  Seedling,  Trebbiano, 
and  Madresfield  Court,  all  bearing  excellently.  Many  of  the 
bunches  were  very  fine,  averaging  frcmi  3  to  9  and  10  lbs.  each. 
Fungus  is  very  porevalent  in  the  soil,  and  from  that  cause 
some  of  the  Vines  suffered  very  much.  They  were  lifted, 
fresh  soil  supplied,  and  bare  as  many  as  thirty-eight  bunches 
to  each  rod  the  same  year,  which  tells  conclusively  that  the 
requisite  ^judgment  was  used  in  canying  ent  the  operation. 
Some  dl  the  Vines  were  planted  in  May,  1877,  and  made 
xmrwards  of  36  feet  of  growth  the  first  season.  There  were 
mnety-six  joints  in  the  growth  distance,  and  the  longest  growth 
in  one  week  was  21  inches. 

The  kitchen  garden  was  well  cropped  and  in  good  order 
and  about  two  acres  in  extent.  Plum,  Pear,  and  Apple  trees 
wera  of  such  varieties  as  Mr.  Jowsey  finds  best  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  had  some  fine 
crops  of  Williams'  Bon  (Sir^tien  Pean,  also  good  crops  of 
Oxoen  Gage  and  Golden  Drop  Plums.  The  fiower  garden  is 
near  to  the  house,  which  is  a  fine  and  handsome  building,  and 
on  the  front  of  it  are  the  arms  and  motto  of  L.  D'Arcy.  The 
park  is  very  extensive,  and  presents  many  fine  views,  gently 
undulating  and  well  furnished  with  magnificent  forest  trees, 
especially  Beeches. 

The  pleasure  we  experienced  in  visiting  this  fine  old  place 
was  considerably  enhanced  by  the  courtesy  we  received  irom 
•Qie  able  gardener.— B.  Oowah. 

NOTES  ON  USEFUL  FLOWERING  STOVE  PLANTS. 

APHXLAlJm&A.  BOBZUI. 

This  U  a  handsome  plant  either  for  the  stove  or  for  room 
decoration.  The  flowers  are  of  very  short  duration  in  a  cut 
state ;  indeed  for  this  purpose  it  is  of  little  use,  as  the  whole 


spike  is  never  fall  out  at  one  time,  and,  moreover,  the  ex- 
panded flowers  are  so  very  easily  shaken  from  the  spikes  that 
the  least  touch  causes  them  to  drop.  This  Apbelaadra  is 
easily  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  from  seeds.  The  latter 
mode  is  by  far  the  best ;  from  seeds  tbey  grow  much  stvonger, 
producing  finer  leaves  and  flower  spikes.  The  seed  is  very 
readily  produced  if  the  pUmts  are  kept  in  a  dry  high  tempe- 
rature when  in  flower,  and  not  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots.  Plants  in  fiower  about  Christmas  vrill  under  ordinary 
treatment  ripen  their  seeds  by  May,  when  they  should  be  sown 
in  a  moist  heat  and  well  shaded  ;  indeed  this  is  a  very  essential 
point  throup:h  all  their  growing  period,  for  if  exposed  any 
length  of  time  to  direct  sunshine  the  foliage  soon  becomes 
twisted  and  hard,  with  in  moat  canes  a  drM>ping  tendency. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  a  propagating  bed,. 
that  is  if  the  material  which  covered  the  bed  is  old  letff  soil 
or  spent  tan.  They  germinate  freely  without  any  covering,, 
and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should 
be  pricked  singly  into  thumb  pots,  nshig  a  mixture  of  leaf  soil 
and  silver  sand,  placing  them  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass. 
In  three  or  four  weeks  they  will  require  a  shift  into  a  larger 
size  pot,  say  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  this  time  must  be- 
more  substantial,  and  consist  of  good  fibiy  loam  two  porta, 
one  part  of  sheep  droj^ings  or  cow  manure,  and  one  {»rt  of 
crashed  oharcoal  and  a  dash  of  sand.  They  dtould  be  potted 
very  looedy,  care  being  taken  in  draiaing  the  pots  that  a  littl& 
charcoal  is  used  with  the  crocks,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  roots- 
healthy,  if  the  plants  when  in  fiower  are  removed  to  a  little- 
lower  temperature  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  grown 
their  flowering  season  will  be  prolonged.  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  that  they  enjoy  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week  all  through  their  growing  season  ;  it  enlarges  the- 
foliage  and  imparts  a  deep  silvery  sheen.— H.  EiiLiorr. 


WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK, 

KCrSHXOOH  BOimB. 

Thb  earliest  Mnsbroom  beds  wUoh  have  produced  abaniant 
crops  will  now  be  showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  in  which  case- 
examine  the  materials,  and  If  they  are  not  too  greatly  deoomposed 
the  beds  may  be  partially  renewed  by  a  good  supply  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  100°,  adding  half  a  pint  of  salt  to  every  tfaiee- 

S lions  before  use.  Beds  in  full  bearing  should  have  the  surface- 
quently  sprinkled  with  temd  water,  taking  care  not  to  allow 
the  bed  to  become  too  wet.  Later  beds  just  teglnning  to  prodnoo 
Mushrooms  must  be  treated  very  carefully  at  this  season  of  the 
year  as  regards  watering.  If  the  beds  are  formed  of  light  some- 
what di^  materials,  and  where  they  are  placed  over  flues  or  hot- 
water  pipes,  tbey  will  require  water  frequently  and  freely.  Al- 
though Mushrooms  are  usually  grown  In  the  auk  they  are  much 
more  fleshy,  and  the  flavour  is  enhanced  by  abundant  light  and 
air  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day.  When  the  beds  are  in  positions 
where  a  suificient  anpply  of  artificial  heat  cannot  be  insured  a 
eood  thick  covering  of  dry  hay  will  be  necessary.  It  often 
happens  at  this  season  that  all  the  available  space  is  filled  with 
Mushroom  beds,  so  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  up  fresh 
beds,  and  yet  to  secure  a  su{]^ly  in  March  and  April  it  is  necessary 
that  one  or  more  of  the  oldest  beds  be  accelerated  by  copioua 
waterings  so  as  to  admit  of  Irerti  beds  being  made.  The  materiala 
should  consist  of  fresh  dropping  from  sueh  horses  as  are  led 
principally  upon  dxy  food,  ^nie  dBoppings  should  be  kept  in  a- 
perfectly  dry  shed,  and  when  «  safficdent  quantity  is  ooUeOted 
they  may  be  thrown  into  a  heap  to  f  snnent ;  and  when  it  is  found! 
that  the  heat  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  has  expelled  about  half 
its  natural  moistare,  it  sfaoald  then  be  turned  over  in  such  manner 
that  the  outer  side  may  receive  similar  treatment ;  when  it  haa 
become  half  dried  it  may  be  made  up  into  beds. 

FRtriT  B0U8BS. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  early  forced  house  the  flower9 
will  hare  opened,  and  the  night  temperature  should  be  50°  or  55°* 
in  mild  weather,  whilst  in  severe  weather  a  fall  of  5°  through  the 
night  may  be  advantageously  allowed,  55°  by  dav  by  amficiat 
means,  advancing  to  65°  with  smi  heat.    Increase  the  ventilation 
freely  above  55°,  but  not  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature.    Whilst 
the  trees  are  in  bloom  syringing  them  must  be  discontinued,, 
but  the  paths  and  borders  may  be  damped  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  bright  days.    Avoid  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  and 
keep  the  ventilators  open  slightly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
In  the  wannest  and  driest  lime  in  the  day  artificial  impregnation 
should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  disperse  the  pollen,  either  by 
shaking  the  trees  if  on  a  trellis,  or  by  a  camel-hair  brush  or  feather 
gently  distributing  the  pollen  on  the  stigma.    See  that  the  roots 
outside  are  well  protected  with  litter  or  dry  fern  fronds.    In  the 
house  Intended  to  afford  ripe  fruit  at  the  close  of  May  or  early 
June,  and  which  has  been  closed  as  advised,  employ  fire  heat  only 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  50°  in  the  day  and  to  40°  to  4(!i?  at 
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nighL  The  house  and  trees  should  be  syringed  in  the  mominff 
-and  afternoon  of  bright  days,  and  when  the  onds  begin  to  sweU 
-adyance  the  temperature  6^,  rentilating  freely  whenerer  external 
conditions  are  fa^onrable.  All  the  trees  in  the  late  snooession 
liouses  will  now  require  pnming  and  dressing,  and  the  house 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  trees  being  secured  to  the  trellis, 
▼entilating  freely  when  the  air  is  mild,  keeping  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  borders  require  renewing  with  fresh  loam  it  may 
sow  be  done,  though  it  is  preferably  performed  before  the  fall  of 
the  foliage.  Remove  the  old  soil  fh)m  between  the  larger  roots, 
"being  careful  not  to  injure  the  fibres,  and  corer  them  to  the  depth 
«f  4  to  6  inches  with  the  top  spit  of  turfy  soil,  and  if  of  a  calca- 
Teous  description  aU  the  better,  treading  or  ramming  it  firmly.  If 
necessary  giTe  a  supply  of  water,  as  dryness  at  the  roots  eren 
when  the  trees  are  at  rest  will  cause  the  buds  to  drop. 

Cherry  Bmue. — ^The  house  having  been  closed  as  advised  about 
the  middle  of  last  month,  fire  heat  may  be  applied  to  secure  a  night 
temi)erature  of  40^,  and  46^  by  artificial  means  in  the  day,  allow* 
ing  it  to  rise  6°  to  10°,  admitting  air  abundantly  in  mild  sunny 
"Weather.  Attend  with  regularity  to  the  watering  of  trees  in  pots, 
jiot  allowing  the  borders  to  lack  moisture,  and  sYrinee  the  trees 
and  house  occasionally.  If  any  of  the  trees  are  found  unsuitable 
this  is  a  good  time  to  diange  them.  Trees  which  have  been  trained 
on  a  wall  for  three  or  four  years  are  desirable,  planting  them  in 
-fresh  loam.  Black  Tartarian,  Early  Jaboulay,  Governor  Wood, 
Ufay  Duke,  and  Elton  are  suitable  varieties. 

Pinet, — Fruiting  plants  and  starters  should  now  have  a  mean 
temperature  of  about  70°,  varying  it  5°  according  to  external 
aspects ;  admitting  air  at  80^  with  sunshine,  but  not  lowering  the 
temperature,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  85°,  dosing  the 
house  at  80^.  Svringe  all  available  surfaces  twice  every  day,  but 
do  not  syringe  the  smf ace  of  the  bed  between  the  plants.  Avoid 
producing  dense  steam  by  syringing  highly  heated  hot- water  pipes. 
The  plants  also  should  be  syringed  overhead  occasionally  early  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  axils  of  the  leaves  become  diy.  About 
IJie  commencement  of  next  month  another  batch  of  Queens  should 
be  started  to  supplement  the  supply  of  fruit  from  those  plants 
which  are  already  mtroduoed  for  that  purpose.  Beds  having  hot- 
water  pipes  beneath  them  can  soon  be  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants,  but  it  is  not  the  case  where  fermenting  materials 
alone  are  employed,  henoe  the  subject  is  mentioned  now  so  that 
<the  matter  may  be  seen  to  at  once,  and  86°  to  90^  of  bottom  heat 
secured  by  the  time  required.  When  plants  which  have  been  kept 
aomewhat  drier  are  to  be  started  see  that  the  balls  of  the  plants 
are  made  thoroughly  moistened,  so  that  with'  the  extra  warmth 
JK)Ot-action  may  commence  at  once.  A  night  temperature  of  60^ 
to  66°,  and  6°  less  in  severe  weather,  will  be  suitable  for  snooes- 
4Bional  stock,  and  6°  to  10^  more  in  the  daytime  according  to 
^external  conditions. 

Figs, — To  obtain  ripe  Figs  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Hay 
irom  trees  planted  out  the  forcing  should  be  commenced  at  once, 
ihe  border  having  been  thorougluy  watered,  after  which  the  sur- 
face majr  be  mulched  with  short  manure  about  2  inches  thick, 
placing  it  rather  thicker  near  the  stem  so  as  to  encoura^^  the 
iroots  to  extend.  The  surfaces  of  the  house  and  trees  will  re- 
quire an  occasional  syringing,  the  night  temperature  being  60^,  and 
66°  from  fire  heat  by  day,  and  from  60^  to  66°  with  sun  heat, 
▼entilating  freely  at  that  temperature.  When  the  early  trees  in 
l>ot8  have  started  into  growth  the  temperature  should  be  gradu- 
ally advanced  to  60°  at  night,  and  66°  by  day  by  artificial  means, 
sjialCP  to  76°  with  sun  heat,  commencing  to  ventilate  at  70^, 
closing  at  76° ;  but  avoid  a  high  temperature  by  artificial  mean^,  as 
the  sturdier  and  shorter-join^  the  young  shoots  can  be  kept  the 
^;reater  will  be  the  chances  ofk  satisfactory  early  crop.  The  trees 
and  house  will  need  to  be  syringed  twice  a  day— in  the  morning 
-and  again  at  closing,  but  avoid  a  confined  saturated  atmosphere 
in  dull  weather.  As  the  fermenting  materials  settle  firmly  about 
the  pots  add  more  fresh  leaves,  brmging  them  nearer  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots,  taking  care  that  the  heat  about  them  does  not  exceed 
J0°  to  76°.  Water  the  trees  as  required  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  place  some  turves  about  2  inches  thick,  grass  side  down,  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots  around  the  rims,  extending  over  the  sides 
lowards  the  fermenting  material,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
■surface  roots.  These  should  be  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
so  as  to  keep  them  moist,  filling  the  space  between  the  turves  ana 
Btems  of  the  trees  with  well-decayed  manure. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Bedding  Planii, — Seeds  of  subtropical  plants,  such  as  Cannas, 
Terdinandia  eminens.  Acacia  lophantha,  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
Melianthua  major,  Hicinas,  Wigandia,  Uhdea,  Solanums,  Ac., 
.should  be  sown  m  a  brisk  moist  heat  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
there  is  sufficient  time  for  them  to  become  large  plants  and  admit 
of  their  being  well  hardened  off  before  planting  out.  Any  old 
Dlants  of  the  above  that  have  been  retained  for  propagating  should 
be  pruned  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat  to  induce  the  production 
of  side  shoots  for  cuttings.  Aralia  papyrifera  is  best  propagated 
by  large  fleshy  ^rtions  of  the  roots  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
2  inches,  placed  m  pans  in  sandy  loam  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat. 
A.raua  Sieboldi  should  be  obtained  from  seed,  as  it  is  slow  in  yield- 
jng  imttings.    Where  the  stock  of  succulents  is  likely  to  be  short 


the  fleshy  leaves  of  Echeveria  metallica,  Pachyphyton  bracteosum, 
Eleinia  repens,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  Ac,  should  be  put  in  at  once 
in  ^  heat,  where  ihey  will  soon  prodaoe  roots.  If  suflldent 
leaves  cannot  be  procured  for  this  purpose  seeds  may  be  sown, 
and  good  plants  wiU  be  obtained  by  bedding  time  if  they  are 
grown  in  gentle  heat.  Altemantheras,  Golenses,  and  Iresinei 
must  have  a  mean  temperature  of  66°,  and  they  will  then  prodnoe 
plenty  of  cuttings.  Store  plants  of  Lobelias,  Aseratums,  Terbenas. 
oc.,  may  now  be  placed  in  gentle  heat,  and  tEej  will  soon  affoia 
a  supply  of  cuttings. 

C^reenAotMC— Hardwooded  plants  suffer  more  from  the  effects 
of  fire  heat  consequent  on  sharp  firing  in  aevere  weather  than 
many  other  plants,  therefore  no  more  fire  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed than  IS  necessary  to  ensure  their  safety.    Such  plants  as 
flower  before  commencing  their  growth  it  is  undesirable  to  hasten 
before  their  proper  season,  therefore  employ  no  more  fire  heat 
than  is  needea  to  maintain  a  temperature  donng  the  night  of  iSP, 
Any  plants  very  near  the  glass  will  be  better  lowered  a  litUe 
dunng  severe  weather,  and  see  that  plants  on  lattice  stages  in 
^ose  proximity  to  the  hot-water  pipes  are  not  aftected  thereby,  as 
in  heuthy  plants  quantities  of  the  oest  roots  will  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pots;   any  danger  of  this  may  be   obviated  by  pladiig 
boards  beneath  the  pots.    Keep  the  atmosphere  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  whatever  watering  is  necessary  should  be  completed  early  in 
the  day,  after  which  open  the  roof  lights  a  little  or  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  outside.    Aaaleas  will  endue  a  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  freezing  point  or  even  a  few  degrees  lower  withont 
injury. but  nothing  is  gained  by  such  treatment;  they  should 
nevertheless  be  kept  cool,  and  not  allowed  to  become  so  diyat 
the  roots  as  New  Holland  plants.    Heaths  like  a  low  temperatnie, 
and  with  a  dry  atmosphere  they  succeed  admirably,  frost  only 
being  excluded.  Admit  air  freely  to  these  plants  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  but  in  frosty  weather  do  not  open  the  side  lights. 
Look  over  all  the  stock  every  other  day  to  ascertain  what  water 
is  required,  for  although  their  requirements  are  at  the  lowest,  still 
the  roots  are  more  or  less  active  and  must  have  water  as  needed. 

5(ope.— Start  a  few  plants  of  Allamandas  for  early  flowerins. 
If  the  plants  are  of  full  size  cut  them  back  to  the  old  wood. 
A.  Chelsonl  and  A.  Hendersoni  are  the  best  to  commence  with. 
Turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  with  a  pointed  stick  reduce  the 
balls  to  half,  and  then  soak  the  ball  in  tepid  water  to  thoroughly 
moisten  it.    Turfy  loam  ^-ith  a  sixth  of  decayed  manure  and  sand 
sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  porous  is  the  best  material  for  pot- 
ting.   Bam  the  soil  hard,  draining  efficientiv,  placing  the^  plants 
near  the  glass  and  syringing   overhe&d   oaify.      Bougainvillea 
glabra  should  be  started,  the  branches  being  cut  back  into  ripe 
wood,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  long  remove  abont 
a  tiiird  of  the  old  soil  and  repot  the  plants,  employing  loam  with 
a  fourth  of  manure.    Clerodendron  ^Ifourianum  may  also  be 
started,  giving  instead  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  after  removing 
the  loose  surface  soil.    The  temperature  should  not  be  increased 
until  the  days  are  longer,  60°  to  66°  at  night  and  70°  to  76°  by  da; 
is  ample.    Plants  coming  into  flower  should  be  kept  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.    If  a  few  Achimenes  and  G-loxmias  are  now 
started  they  will  prove  useful  for  decoration  or  affording  cut 
flowers,  and  similar  remarks  apply  to  Begonias,  all  of  which  should 
be  grown  on  shelves  near  to  the  glass.    (Gardenias  citriodora  and 
intermedia  coming  into  flower  should  not  have  water  overh^i 
and  not  have  too  much  water  at  the  roots.    Imantophyllum  mini- 
atum  should  also  be  kept  dry  when  expanding  the  flowers,^ 
same  with  Eucharises,  which  will  prolong  the  flowering  period. 
Ixoras  and  Dipladenias  must  have  the  warmest  end  of  the  noose. 
A  few  Amaryllises  may  be  placed  in  heat,  and  though  bottom 
heat  will  cause  them  to  throw  the  scapes  more  quickly  they  must 
be  brought  into  flower  in  plenty  of  light.    Aphelandras  cristata, 
nitens,  aurantiaca,  and  Eoezli  should  have  a  good  light  situation ; 
light  considerably  intensifies  the  colour  of  the  flowers.     An- 
thurium  Scherzerianum,  though  it  will  continue  growing  and 
flowering  continuously,  is  benefited  by  rest.    Plants  that  have 
completed  the  growth  may  be  placed  in  a  house  with  a  minimum 
of  60^  for  a  couple  of  months  to  the  benefit  of  the  subsequent 
flowering  and  growth.  ^ 

Forcing  House.— li  the  earliest  batch  of  pot  Boses  be  now  pl&^ 
in  a  littie  moist  heat  they  will  shortly  afford  a  quamtity  of  usefol 
flowers,  indeed  we  have  now  Niphetos  and  others  in  bloom  in  a 
temperature  of  60°.  The  following  are  good  varieties : — ^Niphetos, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Marie  Sisley,  Madame  Willermoz,  Julie  MansaiSf 
and  Devouiensis,  all  white  though  variously  tinted ;  Duchess  ot 
Edinburgh,  Madame  Chaveret,  Madame  Lambard,  Madame  Falcot, 
Monsieur  Furtado,  and  Letty  Coles,  all  Teas ;  to  which  may  be 
added  a  few  Perpetuals,  as  Boule  de  Neige,  Alfred  Colomb,  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Frangois  Courtin,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Miss  Hassard,  La  France,  Madame  Lacharme.  Bir 
(Jamet  Wolseley,  Sdnateur  Vaisse,  and  Miss  Poole.  RegularV 
introduce  to  this  structure  more  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  TuhpS} 
Ac.  ;  also  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ealmias,  Deutzias,  Spirseas, 
Dielytras,  Prunuses,  Hawthorns,  Sweet  Briars,  Lilacs,  Clematises, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Ac.  Bulbs  of  all  kinds  grown  in  pots  mo^ 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bed  of  ashes  or  other  x^^^'^  j^c! 
they  are  growing ;  but  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  and  tne 
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tops  luiTe  pushed  an  inch  or  so  the  j  should  be  remored  to  a  oool 
house  where  frost  is  excluded. 

FLOWER  OARDBH. 

The  matest  charm  of  *  garden  in  winter  is  its  well-kept  lawns 
and  walks,  which  should  be  swept  and  rolled  frequentlj  to  keep 
them  in  good  order.  Herbaceous  borders  should  have  a  top-dressing 
annuallj,  partially  decayed  leaf  soil  beine  well  suited  for  the  pur* 
pose,  and  when  still  more  decayed  leaf  soil  is  an  admirable  sunace 
dressing  for  beds  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  Charrpd  refuse 
also  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  flower  beds  and  borders.  Clippings 
of  hed^s,  prunings  of  trees  and  shrubs,  accumulate  in  considerable 
quantities  m  the  course  of  a  year,  and  may  be  utilised  annually. 
A  good  fire  will  require  to  be  started  with  dry  wood,  and  a  good 
boay  of  fire  being  obtained  the  accumulated  rubbisn  should  be 
thrown  on  gradually,  taking  care  to  keep  the  fire  gentlj  smoulder- 
ing,  so  as  to  conyert  the  nuiterials  into  charcoal  without  fully 
consuming  them. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ireland  &  Thomson  ^  20,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— Cato/o^«e 
cf  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seedt, 

Osbom  A  Sons,  Fulham,  London. — Cataloffue  of  Vegetahle  and 
Flower  Seeda, 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street.  Chester. — Catalogue 
^  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seedt  for  1880,  and  Lut  of  Fruit  Treet, 

Daniels,  Brothers,  'Sonri6h,— Illustrated  Guide  for  Amateurt, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  "  The  Publisher.'^  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaroidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priratel^  to  anv  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Books  (C.  it.).— One  of  the  most  comprehensive  wcffks  on  practical  gar- 
daning  is  Mcintosh's  *'  Book  of  the  Oarden,"  in  two  rols.,  price  £3  174.  6d.. 
and  of  the  farm.  Stephen's  "Book  of  the  Farm/'  in  two  vols.,  price  £3.  These 
works  ara  pnblisfaed  by  W.  Blackwood  &  8<ms,  Bdlnbnrgh  and  London. 
The  other  subject  does  not  oome  within  omr  prorince. 

80WIK0  ROSB  SEEDS  (Dev<nuMre),—Yoa  csnnot  do  better  than  adopt  the 
practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  as  detailed  in  his  **  Rose  Amateor's  Oolde," 
as  follows :— The  hips  of  all  the  varieties  of  Boses  will  in  general  be  fo^jr 
rips  by  the  beginning  of  November ;  they  shoold  then  be  gathered  and  kept 
entire,  in  a  flower  pot  filled  with  dry  eand,  caiefolly  goarded  from  mice.  In 
Febrsazy,  or  by  the  first  week  in  March,  they  most  be  broken  to  pieces  with 
the  fingers,  and  sown  in  fiower-pots.  such  as  are  genezally  used  for  sowing 
seeds  in.  called  **ieed-pans ;"  but  for  Hose  seeds  thev  ahonld  not  be  too 
shallow,  9  inches  in  depth  will  be  enough.  These  should  be  nearly  but 
not  quite  filled  with  a  rich  compost  of  decayed  manure  and  sandy  loam  or 
peat.  The  seeds  may  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch  with  the 
aome  compost ;  a  piece  ot  Idln  wire  must  then  be  placed  over  the  pot,  fitting 
closely  at  the  rim  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  mice,  wtdch  are  passionately 
fond  of  Rose  seeds ;  there  must  be  space  enough  between  the  wire  and  the 
mould  for  the  young  plants  to  oome  up,  half  an  inch  will  probably  be  found 
enough.  The  pots  of  seed  most  never  be  placed  under  glass,  but  kept  con- 
stantly in  the  open  air.  in  a  full  sunny  exposure,  as  the  wire  will  shade  the 
mould  and  prevent  its  drying.  Water  should  be  given  as  needed  in  dry 
weather.  The  young  planU  will  perhaps  make  their  appearance  in  April  or 
May.  but  very  often  the  seed  does  not  vegetate  till  the  second  spring.  When 
they  have  mode  their  **  rough  leaves,"  that  is,  when  they  have  three  or  four 
leaves  exclusive  of  their  seed  leaves,  they  must  be  carefully  raised  with  the 
point  of  a  narrow  pruning  knife,  potted  into  small  pots,  and  placed  in  the 
4diade :  if  the  weather  be  very  hot  and  dry  they  may  be  ooverad  with  a 
hand-glass  for  a  few  days.  They  may  remain  in  those  pots  a  month,  and 
then  be  planted  out  into  a  rich  border.  By  the  end  of  August  those  that  are 
robust  growen  will  have  made  shoots  long  enough  to  take  buds  from. 
Those  that  have  done  so  may  be  cut  down,  and  one  or  two  strong  stocks 
budded  with  each.  These  will  the  following  summer  make  vigorous  shoots, 
and  the  summer  following,  if  left  unpmned.  to  a  certainty  they  wiU  pcoduoo 
flowers.  This  is  the  only  method  to  ensure  seedling  Roses  flowering  the 
third  year ;  many  will  do  so  that  are  not  budded,  but  very  often  the  superior 
varieties  are  shy  bloomen  on  their  own  roots  till  age  and  cazefnl  cnltora 
give  them  strength. 

EBEcrmo  Greenhouse  (/.  8fiarp).—The  back  wall  will  not  be  too  hight 
neither  would  it  be  were  it  6  inches  higher ;  the  heights  of  the  two  walls 
wlU.  however,  answer  very  weU.  A  flow  and  return  of  8-inch  pipes  will 
afford  yon  ample  heat.  We  never  recommend  boHers,  but  if  yon  consult  our 
advertising  columns  for  the  past  two  months  yon  can  select  an  apparatus 
that  will  answer  your  purpose. 

Trellis  for  Cldcbers  (JT.  r.).— A  wire  would  bo  preferable  to  a  wood 
trellis  as  being  both  lighter  in  appearance  and  more  durable.  When  wood 
trellises  commence  decaying  they  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  as  they 
are  most  difficult  to  repaur. 

Yallotas  and  Eucharis  Unhealthy  (5.P.).^The  bulbs  sent  have  not 
been  injured  by  a  spider,  indeed  the  Yallota  bulb  has  not  been  injured  at 
all ;  whether  the  IcAves  have  been  injured  or  not  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  the  bulb  is  certainly  quite  sound.  The  Bncharis  bulb  has  been 
injured,  but  not  by  a  spider ;  it  may  have  been  eaten  by  a  snail  and  canker 
smd  decay  have  ensoed,  aoodsnited  probably  by  orer-watertng.    Yet  the 


bulbs  are  not  healthy,  and  root-action  appean  to  have  been  defective.  This 
may  have  arisen  ftom  unsuitable  soil  or  excessive  watering.  Repot  the 
plants,  removing  most  of  the  old  soil,  and  employ  a  compost  of  tnrfy  loam 
with  a  very  libtml  addition  of  brokoi  charcoal,  adding  sharp  sand  if  the 
loam  is  heavy.  In  potting  employ  smaller,  thoroughly  well-drained  and 
clean  pota.  and  surround  the  bnllM  with  a  little  crushed  charcoal,  which  will 
prevent  further  decav  and  promote  the  emission  of  roots.  Water  carefully 
until  fresh  roots  are  fonned.  then  more  copiously.  Place  the  Eu^aris  in  a 
warm  stove,  and  the  Yallotas  in  an  intermediate  honse  O.,  a  minimnm 
tempraafeore  of  W°  for  the  former  and  ot  HOP  tor  the  lattsr,  and  with  good 
attention  the  plants  will  regain  their  lost  vigour.  Yon  cannot  use  too 
much  rharonal  in  the  soil,  but  at  present  manure  wonld  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial. 

CHBTBAETHEiruics  Gonro  Blikd  (E.  iri7«ofi).— Your  plants  have  doubt- 
less suffered  in  common  with  those  of  many  other  giuweis  this  season  from 
the  wood  being  insufficiently  ripened  before  housing  the  plants.  Commence 
propagating  for  next  antnmn^  display  at  once,  following  the  practice  re- 
commended  on  page  477,  December  18th,  1879.  and  do  not  stop  your  plants 
after  the  end  of  April  if  large  flowen  are  required.  Chrysanthemums  for 
yielding  cut  blooms  large  enough  for  exhibition  are  not  generally  stopped 
at  all.  but  are  left  to  grow  with  one  long  straight  stem.  Flaoe  them  In  the 
most  open  and  warmest  situation  during  the  summer  months ;  alongside  of 
a  gravel  path  answen  well.  Do  everything  yon  can  to  mature  the  wood, 
and  make  the  buds  large  and  plump  before  housing  the  plsnts.  Your  time 
for  taking  them  into  tiie  greenhouse  is  quite  right ;  always  house  them  on 
the  approach  of  frost,  but  carefully  remove  all  second  growth  afterwards. 
If  your  greenhooae  is  small  snd  will  not  allow  of  the  plants  being  staged  to 
grow  naturally,  you  may  remove  the  support  and  attach  the  groirth  to  the 
rafters  similarly  to  Yines.  Flowen  aUovred  to  expand  in  this  way  generally 
fill  up  well  in  the  oentvst  especially  the  varieties  with  long  flonts. 

ORAFE  BUPPLT  (P.  <r.).— Had  von  stated  the  siae  of  the  houses,  or  better 
still  the  number  of  Yines  of  each  variety,  with  about  the  length  of  their 
rods,  we  riiould  have  been  better  able  to  have  answered  your  ouestion.  With 
a  sufficient  number  of  healthy  Yines  in  bearing  condition,  and  good  and  well 
heated  houses.  Grapes  may  be  had  from  the  varieties  vou  name  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  year  round.  During  some  seasons  the  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's 
may  not  keep  until  the  Black  Hambnrghs  in  pots  ripen  thehr  fruit.  Last 
spring,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of  tte  prolonged  eold  vraather  and  the 
remarkable  afasenoe  of  sun,  the  earliest  pot  Yines  in  charge  of  the  most  com- 
petent onltivaton  were  a  comparative  failure,  the  crops  being  both  scanty 
and  later  than  usual,  and  In  numy  places  the  supply  could  not  be  main- 
tained during  the  months  of  April  and  Msy. 

PROPAQATOra  AK1>  CULTURE  OF  CTTI8U8B8  ^Constant  Reader).— Coiiinge 
of  Oytisus  raoemosus,  which  is  the  name  of  the  yellow  flower  you  have  sent* 
should  be  Inserted  about  the  last  weeik  in  August.  Chooee  stubby  side 
shoots  about  S  inches  long  which  an  moderately  firm.  They  will  strike 
just  ss  well  without  a  heel  as  with,  but  It  would  be  safer  for  beginners  to 
take  them  off  with  a  heel.  They  should  be  pat  in  weil-dnined  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  with  about  half  an  inch  of  sand  on  the 
surface,  and  have  a  gentle  watorlng,  and  then  be  placed  inadosecold  frame. 
By  keeping  them  carefully  watered  they  will  shortly  callus,  and  then  if  the 
pots  can  be  placed  in  genUe  bottom  heat  the  cuttings  will  be  well  rooted  in  a 
month.  At  this  stage  they  should  have  their  points  taken  out,  and  when 
they  have  broken  pot  them  off  into  S-hich  pots  m  two  parts  tvaty  loam  and 
one  of  peat.  Keep  them  rather  cloee  till  they  begin  to  grow,  when  they 
should  have  plenty  of  air  and  light.  They  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  a 
protected  frame  till  the  latto*  end  of  March,  when  they  ^ould  be  repotted 
into  5-inch  pots  In  two  ports  turfy  loam,  one  of  peat,  and  one  of  cow  dung 
weU  rotted.  Keep  them  in  the  cold  frame  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  they 
should  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open  air  in  an  expoeed  situation  where 
they  can  receive  abundance  of  sun.  Being  grown  in  such  small  pots  it  is 
important  that  the  plunging,  also  regular  watering,  be  attended  to.  Keep 
the  shoots  closely  stopped  tiU  the  beginning  of  August,  when  the  pinching 
should  be  disoontinued.  Let  the  plants  remain  in  the  open  air  till  there  is 
danger  of  frost.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants  wiU  be 
greatly  benefited  by  some  wei^  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  till  they  are 
placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  which  should  be  in  cold  frames  or  a  green- 
house, where  they  will  soon  set  their  flower  buds ;  and  by  pladng  a  few  of 
the  forwardest  in  an  intermediate  temperature  a  succession  of  bloom  can  be 
provided  from  the  beginning  of  March  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  Few 
plants  in  the  spring  months  are  so  bright  and  effective  ss  are  these  ;  they 
are  dense  masses  of  gold  when  grown  as  above  described.  Generally  thmr 
are  seen  of  loose  straggling  habit,  caused  by  too  tender  nursing  and  insufl« 
dent  stopping  of  the  shoots  in  summer. 

PnoPAOATiKa  LiBONiA  FLORIBUKDA  (/(j«m).— CtttUngs  of  the  young 
wood  of  Libonia  floribonda,  the  name  of  the  other  plant  sent,  strike  readily 
in  the  spring.  Lisert  them  the  same  as  the  Oytisus  cuttings,  but  place  the 
pot  in  a  heaiied  frame  or  propagating  house.  When  rooted  remove  them  to 
a  cooler  and  lighter  house  for  a  few  days,  then  pot  them  off  in  sandy  loom 
and  peat ;  keep  them  dose  for  a  week,  then  place  them  on  a  light  shdf ,  and 
as  the  weather  becomes  worm  in  a  cool  frame.  Repot  them  as  required, 
water  carefully,  and  let  them  have  plenty  of  son  and  idr  during  the  summer, 
placing  them  in  the  gramhouse  on  the  apinroach  of  oold  weather  in  the 
autumn. 

8HRUBBT  Calceolarias  (Idem),— Had  yon  followed  the  instructions 
given  in  Work  for  the  Week  and  in  the  Villa  Garden  Notes  you  wonld  have 
Inserted  the  Calceolaria  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame  in  October  and  allowed 
them  to  remain  there  until  March ;  yon  would  then  have  had  healthy  plants 
Instead  of  the  poor  weaklings  you  have  recently  potted  and  placed  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  Remove  them  to  a  frame  and  protect  them  from  frost,  and  by 
watering  them  carefully  you  may  succeed  in  saving  a  portion  ot  the  plants. 
If  you  continue  them  in  heat  they  will  all  be  mined. 

LnciNO  YmE  Borders  (/.  (7.).— The  record  of  Mr.  Speed's  practice  of 
dreesing  the  Yine  borden  at  Chateworth.  written  by  Mr.  Pettlgrew.  wiU  be 
found  on  page  373  of  vol.  xxxiv.  (the  issue  of  May  16th,  1868).  Reference  is 
there  made  to  various  manures  employed  by  "hbc.  Speed,  who  is  a  very  sno- 
cessfnl  cultivator  of  Qrepes.  If  vou  do  not  poesess  the  number  referred  to 
you  can  obtain  it  by  sending  Hd.  in  stamps  to  the  publisher,  requesting 
him  to  send  yon  No.  894  of  the  Journal  qf  Hortiadture, 

TEMPERATURES  {Under  Gardener),— 11  we  understand  your  letter  rightly 
you  appear  to  require  an  atlas  of  physical  geography  in  which  there  are  maps 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  temperatures  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
All  places  with  equal  summer,  winter,  or  mean  tempoatures  are  oonneoted 
by  imaginaiy  lines  termed  isothermal  lines,  and  thus  the  tempentore  of  the 
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plobe  is  appannt  at  a  glaooe.  Kany  cheap  atlases  and  eLementary  workt 
on  physical  gtsography  are  published.  Wnte  to  Messrs  G.  Phillips  &  Son, 
Fleet  Stzeet,  or  W.  Collins,  Sons,  St  Co.,  Bridewell  Place,  Blaokfrian,  for  a 
catalogue  of  their  works,  and  make  yonr  own  seleoiion.  Your  desire  for 
self-improremelit  is  very  commendable,  and  you  might  with  great  adran* 
tage  devote  a  portion  d!  your  evening  hoars  towards  attaining  to  greater 
jnoftdency  in  writing,  spiling,  and  gianunar. 

Mbalt  bug  <m  Vnrss  {Amatew  Qrape-Onw&).—Yaat  Viaoi  are 
severely  attacked  with  what  is  perhaps  the  worst  pest  that  is  permitted  to 
become  establidied  in  a  vinery.  Ydn  will  find  great  difficulty  in  eradicating 
it,  and  the  work  of  cleansing  the  Vines  and  house  must  be  thorough.  Prune 
the  Vines  at  once,  and  bum  every  portion  of  the  removed  laterals.  Then 
wadi  Uie  rods  with  a  strong  solution  of  wait  soap->3  or  4  oss.  of  soap  being 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water^applying  it  at  a  temperature  of  14(P  with 
an  old  spoke  brush,  every  portion  oi  the  rods  and  spurs  being  vig<mmsly 
scrabbed.  Wash  every  portion  of  the  woodwork  of  the  house,  sashbars, 
doon,  and  stages  with  the  same  solution,  and  then  syringe  the  glaas  with 
clean  hot  water,  also  the  walls,  theie  to  be  afterwards  dreesed  with  hot 
limewash.  If  the  Vine  roots  are  inside  remove  8  or  4  inohes  from  the 
smfaoe  of  the  border  and  replace  with  frosh  compost.  Ixi  would  be  wdl  if 
the  woodwork  could  be  painted,  first  giving  it  a  coat  of  pure  paraffin,  but 
DO  plants  must  be  allowed  in  tlie  house  for  a  few  weeks  aftenmsrds.  Bven 
after  all  this  care  in  cleansing  the  Vines  and  house  insects  may  appesr  in 
the  spring ;  these  must  be  watched  for  cedulously  and  destroyed  promptly. 
For  keepmg  mealy  bug  in  check  during  the  summer  we  know  of  no  plan 
more  easily  adopted  and  efiCeotual  than  frequent  and  copious  syringings  with 
pure  water. 

Tyson  Pbar  (£.  J}.)  .—This  Fear  is  described  as  follows  In  Dr.  Hogg's 
last  edition  o(  the  **  Fruit  Manual  ^'— Fmtt  below  medium  sise,  obovate,  e<ren 
in  its  outline.  Skin  yellowish  green,  coveied  with  brown  russet  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  with  a  dull  brownish  red  cheek,  covered  with  lacge  russet 
dots  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Bye  open.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  woody,  inserted 
without  dcpreesion.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  coarse-gndned,  haU-batteiy, 
yaky,  and  sweet.    An  indifferent  American  Pear ;  ripe  early  in  September. 

DIPFIODLTT  OP  OBTAnriKO  PSARS  (/d«in).— Pears  areoocaaionaUy  men- 
tioned in  tilts  Journal  by  Fellows  of  the  Hoyal  Horticultural  Society  who 
have  obtained  grafts  from  the  Society's  gardens  of  varieties  that  are  not 
in  oommeroe ;  tat  the  two  Fears  you  name  axe  in  eommeree,  for  we  obierve 
that  Belle  Julie  is  Included  in  the  Itots  of  Messrs.  William  Paul  fr  fikm, 
Waltham  Cross,  and  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  while  Nourelle 
Fulvie  is  in  Mr.  W.  Paul's  list;  also  in  those  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  Chelsea ; 
Bunyard,  Maidstone ;  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhampatead ;  Riven,  Sawbridge- 
worth ;  and  probaUy  in  some  others  to  which  we  have  not  referred. 

OOLOmAL  OARDKNlKa  (IT.  B.  i^.).— We  do  not  think  there  is  any  gnat 
demand  for  gentleman's  gardeners  in  the  colonies  yon  name.  Most  of  the 
appointments  to  the  oofDee  plantations  in  India  are  made  from  the  Biqral 
Ghttdens,  Sew;  and  candidates^  we  believe,  have  to  pass  examinatfons  in 
writing,  qpeUing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  &c.,  besides  affording  proof  of  com- 
pel«n<7  as  practical  cultivators.  The  latter  qtmllfication  you  may  probably 
poflKSB,  but  without  farther  study  and  preparation  you  would  fail  to  psss 
the  requisite  educational  standard. 

CULTUnE  OF  iECRMXAB  (A  Bluff).— T\MUd  plants,  in  common  with  al^ 
Bromeliaoeons  phints  or  allies  of  the  Pine  Apple,  require  during  tiieir  season 
of  growth  a  high  and  moist  temperature,  which  shoidd  range  between  65° 
and  7b°  Fahr.  The  compost  employed  should  consist  of  good  loam  with  a 
small  proportion  of  leaf  soil  and  plenty  of  sand,  the  pots  being  well  drained. 
The  water  which  from  syringing  or  oondeneation  accumulates  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  and  centre  of  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
stagnant,  but  occasionally  invert  the  plants  for  a  few  moments.  A  mode- 
rately sunny  position  Is  beneficial  to  their  requirements.  When  the  plants 
have  ceased  growing  the  supply  of  water  may  be  diminished,  and  even  if  the 
sofl  becomes  dry  they  will  receive  no  injury  at  that  period. 

THEHtbridisationof  Pbrkb  (ilfi<r<m).— Wo  are  unacquainted  with  the 
"  mode  by  which  any  particular  character  in  the  parent  Forn  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  seedlings."  The  fertilisation  and  reproduction  of  Ferns  are  ex- 
tremely intricate,  and  It  is  only  with  in  the  Last  twenty  years  that  botanists  have 
arrived  at  any  definite  or  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  phenomena.  When 
spares  are  placed  In  suitable  conditions  as  to  moisture  and  temperature  they 
increase  in  size,  and  ultimately  form  a  green  cellular  expansion  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  On  the  under  surface  of  this  prothallium  are  produced  two 
distinct  cellular  txxUos  termed  archegonla  and  antheridia,  the  former  being 
considered  as  representing  the  pistil  of  flowering  plants  and  the  latter  the 
stamens.  Within  the  antheridium  arc  formed  numerous  minute  spirally- 
twisted  filaments  termed  antherosolds,  which  at  a  certain  period  escape,  and 
by  floating  about  in  the  moisture  of  the  soil  reach  and  fecundate  the  arche- 
gonla, from  which  arises  the  young  plant.  Cross-fertilisation  may  poraibly 
be  efflected  by  sowing  spores  of  different  species  in  the  same  pan,  when  the 
•ntheroioids  of  one  species  may  be  carried  to  the  archegonla  of  the  other 
•pedes,  thus  producing  what  would  appear  to  be  analogous  to  a  hybrid  ;  but 
although  this  is  probable,  we  do  not  know  of  a  well-certified  instance  of 
•nch  a  remit.  The  crested  varieties  of  Ferns  if  they  produce  spores  may  be 
increased  in  the-same  manner  as  other  Ferns,  but  when  l^ey  are  barren  dlvl- 
siOT>  of  the  plants  is  the  only  course  to  pursue. 

Ban^EHT  OF  KuaSKBT  GROUKD  in  OBBAT  BRITAnr  (/n^virrr).— 
According  to  the  recent  agricultural  returns  compiled  by  Mr.  R.  Oiflm, 
of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  find  under  the 
heading  **  Nursery  Oronnds,"  or  land  used  by  nurserymen  for  growing  trees, 
shrubs,  Jsc,  that  Bnghmd  possesses  10,029  acres ;  Surrey,  1361  acres ;  Tork- 
^b«,  9S6  acres;  Kent,  M«-  acres ;  Cheshire,  h2b  acres ;  Derbyshire,  Bssex, 
HertfordahiTB,  Middlesex,  and  Sussex,  each  between  400  and  600  acres; 
Devon,  Lancashire,  and  Worcestershire,  each  between  300  and  400  acm ; 
Cumberland,  Gloucestershire,  Somenet,  and  Staffordshire,  each  between  SOO 
and  SOO  acres ;  and  the  xtst  of  the  English  counties  less  than  800  acres  each. 
Scotland  contains  1740  acres  of  nursery  lands ;  Edinburgh  having  5S6  acres; 
Aberdeenshire,  183  acres ;  Durafriesshire,  135  acres ;  Forfarshire,  107  acres ; 
Perthshire,  100  acres ;  and  other  counties  less  than  100  acres  each.  Wales 
contains  a  total  of  829  acres.  The  total  nursery  grounds  in  Great  Britain 
•mount  to  12,094  acres. 

Names  of  Fruits  (J.  Hiatn).—We  are  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  identify 
uay  of  the  specimens  you  sent.  We  suspect  they  are  local  varieties.  Thanks 
for  your  letter. 

Names  of  Plakts  (8iibteHbfr)^-%  is  Eranthemum  amblgunm.  The 
oww  specimens  we  cannot  name  withoat  itowen.  CA,  B.  &).— A  [pretty 
vwiefcyof  LsaUaairtomiiaUs. 
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PARING  AND  BURNING  LAND. 

T^is  method  of  deaniiig  land  is  oi  ancient  date,  and  taking 
into  ooneideration  the  difficolties  connected  with  agricnltonl 
panuits  it  is  thought  by  some  farmen  that  we  shall  have  to 
resort  to  this  as  well  as  other  primitiTe  practices  in  order  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  countries.  We  enter  upon  tkii 
subject,  as  we  beliere,  at  a  fitting  time,  seeing  that  a  svoostHon 
of  adverse  seasons  for  four  or  five  years  have  culminated  in  (me 
quite  exceptional ;  for  although  in  some  previous  seasons  it  had 
been  quite  impossible  to  clear  the  land  of  grass,  weeds,  Ac,  yet 
1879  has  doubled  all  the  difficulties.  In  various  districts  when 
strong  land  prevails  the  fields  under  fallow,  after  having  bees 
tilled  at  enormous  cost  both  by  steam  power  and  otherwise,  are 
now  mere  barren  wastes,  and  could  not  be  seeded  for  roots  in 
summer  noF  sown  with  wheat  in  the  autumn.  As  this  is  the 
case  no  ordinaiy  time  and  power  can  enable  us  to  meet  the  next 
harvest  with  anything  like  good  crops  raised  from  well-prepared 
land,  unless  we  resort  to  those  systems  of  culture  which,  whether 
old  or  new,  can  alone  overcome  the  difficulties  which  are  existing 
upon  the  home  farm. 

We  shall  on  a  future  occasion  refer  to  others,  but  at  present 
we  shall  confine  otnselves  to  the  subject  of  "  paring  and  bnn- 
ing,"  believing  that  it  will  prove,  if  properly  carried  out  and 
with  a  season  at  all  favourable,  one  of  the  best  economies  and 
supplements  which   can   be   added  to  the   ordinary  oonise  of 
management  upon  the  home  farm,  even  including  the  use  of 
steam  power.     One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  paring  and 
burning  is  that  in  one  operation  it  cot  only  cleans  the  land  but 
also  nutnures  it,  and  these  being  the  two  leading  points  in  Bo^ 
cessful  farming  we   may  well  revert  to   the    practice.     Nov't 
although  this  system  has  been  peculiar  to  Gloucestershire  and 
others  of  the  western  and  midland  counties  for  a  long  period, 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  in 
other   districts  of  heavy  land,  eepecially  as    the  eastern  sad 
southern  counties  possess  a  drier  climate,  which  will  certainly 
favour  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning.    We  have  also  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  we  have  implements  adapted  for  poring 
which  are  more  useful  and  economical  for  the  work  than  formtffy 
existed.     We  well  remember  the  time  when  we  had  this  work 
done  principally  by  manual  labour,  and  very  severe  labour  it 
was  ]  none  but  the  strongest  and  trained  men  were  capable  of 
propelling  the  breast  plough  entirely  by  the  force  and  weiglit  of 
the  body.    These  ploughs  are  composed  of  a  forked  shaft  aboat 
6  feet  long,  which  at  the  end  is  attached  to  a  propelling  bar  with 
handles  at  each  end,  and  is  driven  forward  from  the  breast  or 
thighs.     The   share  or  turf  knife  attached  is  of  steel,  about 
9  inches  in  width,  with  a  cutting  edge  turned  up  on  one  side,  and 
thus  the  land  is  pared  and  the  turf  turned  over  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  propeller  and  the  use  of  the  handles  after  being  cat 
of  the  required  depth  and  length.    This  plan  answers  very  wdl 
upon  meadow  land  and  strong  arable  land  without  stones  in  it» 
but  upon  soils  containing  stones  or  flints  a  paring  plough  drawn 
by  horse  power  is  necessary.     A  scarifier  also,  like  Bentall's,  Is 
sometimes  used,  with  steel  shares  with  a  finger  on  the  blade  to 
lift  the  turf ;  but  generally  it  is  better  not  to  use  an  implement 
too  wide,  as  it  does  not  fit  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  like  a 
single  share  ;  we  therefore  have  commonly  used  a  broad  sfaaie 
attached  to  the  ordinary  light  plough,  which  answers  the  pnrpoie 
well.    At  the  Kilbum  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society 
this  year,  however,  we  saw  for  the  purpose  of  paring  an  impl*" 
xnent  much  like  an  ordinary  horse  hoe^  only  much  stronger,  widi 
two  steel  cutting  knives,  made  by  Barrett,  Exall,  t  Co.  of  Bead- 
ing, and  called  a  "  paring  plough,'^  and  it  certainly  seems  likd/ 
to  answer  where  the  land  is  level,  and  without  any  impedim^ot 
by  stones,  dkc. 

With  one  or  other  of  these  implements  we  ought  to  be  trail 
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equipped  upon  Almoet  any  aoil  under  anj  circumBtances.  We 
have,  howerer,  another  matter  to  consider,  for  wbere  the  white- 
rooted  couch  exists  it  usually  diTes  a  considerable  depth  into  the 
soil,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  often  required  to  be  steam-cultiTated 
instead  of  being  pared.  The  steam  cultivator  lifts  the  soil  and 
draws  out  the  white  roots  of  the  couch  instead  of  cutting  them 
off,  so  that  when  the  lifting  drag  follows  the  cultirator  it  leaves 
the  turf  in  broken  clods,  in  which  state  it  is,  if  tolerably  dry,  in  a 
fit  state  to  bum.  Upon  strong  clay  and  tenacious  soils  the  white- 
rooted  grass  does  not  often  pierall,  except  through  long  bad 
management  and  neglect ;  we  haTO  therefore  in  that  case  only  to 
deal'  with  those  grasses  which  flourish  chiefly  on  the  surface, 
Bueh  as  what  we  term  the  twitch  or  running  grass,  black  bents, 
Aa,  and  these  are  of  course  dealt  with  best  by  tne  paring  plough, 
and  cut  almost  as  easily  as  a  meadow  turf. 

In  carrying  out  the  system  of  paring  and  burning  we  must  con- 
sider what  soils  are  suitable  for  the  work,  and  our  experience 
teaches  us  that  those  light  soils  called  sandy  and  g^ravelly  are  not 
adapted  for  it ;  nor  is  it  so  much  reqaired  for  cleaning  this  kind  of 
lana,  because  these  soils  work  freely,  and  therefore  the  couch 
ffraas  and  weeds  are  easily  separated  irom  th€  earth.  It  is  also 
difllcnlt  in  practice  to  bum  these  soils,  because  when  turres  or 
bunches  of  grass  grown  upon  these  soils  are  cast  on  the  fires  they 
eettle  down  so  closely  that  the  air  is  impeded  in  its  circulation 
in  the  heap,  and  consequently  the  fire  bums  slowly  or  goes  out 
entirely.  The  soils  best  adapted  for  paring  and  burning,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  the  process,  are  those  of  a  strong 
calcareous  nature  and  most  other  clays,  the  oMect  being  to  obtain 
manure  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  weeds,  we  obtain  important 
results  by  the  residue  crashes  of  the  stronger  soils  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  especially  those  yielding  a  large  amount  of  potash  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  each  in  yarying  proportions,  acooroing  to  the 
composition  of  the  soil  before  burning.  In  the  process  of  onming 
valuable  ashes  are  obtained  from  old  clover  and  saintfoin  lees,  as 
well  as  from  the  coarse  or  couch  grasses  and  o^er  weeds  which 
the  land  may  contain.  The  ashee  and  their  constituents  as  ex- 
hibited by  analysis  we  shall  have  to  show  further  on  ;  also  we 
ehall  show  the  advantage  of  burning  land  and  its  contents,  in- 
cluding noxions  wveds  or  every  kind,  and  also  the  roots  of  former 
crops  found  in  the  soil.  These  weeds  and  grass  when  left  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  soil  are  the  resort  of  various  sorts  of 
insects  inimical  to  almost  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce ; 
and  although  these  insects  may  be  greatly  disturbed  in  their 
habits  by  the  ordinarj^  process,  of  a^culture,  yet  their  entire 
dortmction  is  only  obtained  by  the  action  of  smoke  and  fire  in  the 
case  of  paring  and  burning. 

The  enemies  to  agricultural  crops  are  rqally  so  numerous  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  enumerate  them  all  at  present,  but  the  chief  of 
them  consist  of  wireworms,  gmbs,  slugs,  and  snails.  All  these 
will  be  destroyed  entirely  by  paring  and  burning  the  land,  especi- 
ally if.  h  is  done  by  turfing  and  burning  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  of  the  turves  after  beine  cut.  We  strongly  advise  the 
plan  6f-  paring  as  compared  with  cultivating  before  burning, 
because  the  latter  plan  during  tillage  would  so  disturb  the 
insects'  in  their  haunts  and  holes  t>hat  many  would  escape  and 
again  hide  themselves  in  the  loose  earth  before  the  clods  could 
be  placed  on  the  fires  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  the  surface  is  cut 
over  by  the  paring  or  breast  ploughs,  because  in  that  case  they 
would  oe  but  little  disturbed  in  their  hiding  places  before  the 
turf  would  be  placed  upon  the  fires.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  why  toe  old  style  of  paring  and  burning  is  still  most 
advisable. 

We  have  still  various  matters  in  connection  with  this  most 
important  subject  to  bring  before  the  home  farmer ;  for  instance, 
we  have  to  show  what  manure  and  its  value  is  derived  from  the 
destraction  of  weeds  and  other  vegetable  remains  which  may  be 
found  in  the  sdil.  For  this  and  other  objects  we  propose  in  con- 
tinuing the  subject  to  illustrate  them  by  the  experiments  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  who  have  studied  the  subjects. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WOB£  ON  TH£  HOME  FABM. 

ffcovA  Xo&otir.— This  will  be  urgently  required  as  soon  aa  the 
frest  is  well  out  of  the  ground  in  ploughing  and  sowing  whKit, 
which  has  been  so  seriously  dekiyed  in  many  distriots;  and  it 
ahmxld  now  be  pushed  forward,  for  every  day  ii  of  oonsequenoe 
w^ea  once  we  have  entered  the  neiw  year,  and  the  only  fear  is 
tlutt  the  land  will  be  too.  light,  after  suck  a  long  frost;  therefore, 
if  the  work  can  be  finished  o£  in  a  decent  condition  the  closer  and 
heavier  the  land  comes  up  on  ploughing  the  better,  because  afte^: 
a  fIroBt  like  that  which  has  prevailed  it  is  sure  to  be  very  li^ht 
when  it  becomes  dr^.  Upon  all  dty  soils  it  is  worth  consideration 
whether,  the  land  intended  for  wheat  having  so  long  remained 
unsown,  it  may  not  now  answer  better  if  sowm  with  barley,  seeing 
that  the  land  can  never  be  too  light  and  ^e  for  that  crop.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  first  and  earliest  seedtime  should  be  taken, 
as  it  usually  gives  a  crop  of  the  most  value  for  malting  purposes ; 
and  in  many  cases  weeds  are  very  abundant,  and  in  this  case  the 
barley  may  be  sown  in  drills  9  inches  apart  in  order  that  the  horse 


hoe  may  be  worked  freely,  which  will  not  only  destroy  the  weeds, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  clover  and  grass  seeds  maybe  sown 
immediately  after  or  just  before  the  hoeing  is  done.  We  do  not, 
however,  recommend  the  sowing  of  barley  with  clover  and  grass 
seeds,  because  we  believe  that  it  not  only  renders  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop  difiSonIt  but  during  the  period  of  growth  it  competes 
strongly  with  the  barley,  and  often  prevents  the  grain  from 
beooming  sufi^dently  stout  and  plump  for  malting  purposes. 
This  brings  us  to  mind  another  idea  as  io  whether  we  should  not 
change  our  clover  seeds,  for  although  it  is  a  common  plan  of 
sowing  Broad  clover  one  course  and  Dutch  with  alsike  the  next, 
yet  we  think  a  further  change  would  be  desirable — ^that  ia,  to  sow 
Giant  saintfoin  seed  of  foreign  growth  with  some  Timothy  and 
Pacey's  Perennial  grass.  This  will  be  not  only  a  great  change  for 
the  land,  but  it  will  hold  on  well  for  two  or  three  years  if  required. 
This  plan  will  be  adopted  now  more  than  it  has  been,  because  of 
the  low  prioe  of  cereal  produce  and  the  advantage  it  gives  for 
feeding  as  old  ley  by  cattle  or  sheep.  The  work  of  the  tSm,  such 
as  draH'ing  dung'^on  to  the  clover  leys  and  laying  of  chalk  on  the 
stubbles  and  compost  on  the  grass  and  park  lands,  will  have  been 
got  well  forward  on  the  break-up  of  the  frost ;  more  time  and  less 
hindrance  will  thus  be  in  favour  of  fallow-ploughing,  raftering, 
^c.  We,  however,  like  the  plan  of  back-stetobing,  or  double 
raftering,  in  those  cases  where  the  land  is  very  foul  with  couch 
grass,  as  it  keeps  the  couch  near  the  surface  and  the  land  open 
and  hollow,  so  that  it  may  be  dragged  and  harrowed  on  to  the 
surface  as  soon  as  the  weather  proves  sufficiently  dry.  The  trifo- 
lium  and  winter  vetches  have  proved  a  very  bad  pjant  in  many 
instances ;  on  some  fields  they  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
sluKS  before  the  frost  set  in.  These  crops  are  really  so  important 
ana  valuable  for  summer  foddering  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  da, 
that  this  matter  should  have  the  immediate  attention  of  the  home 
farmer,  because  as  soon  as  the  land  will  work  dry  and  freely  both 
winter  and  summer  vetches  may  be  sown  for  a  succession.  Trifo- 
lium,  too,  may  now  be  sown  for  an  early  cutting,  but  the.  land 
should' be  clean  and  with  a  fallow  surface  and  made  very  fine,  and 
the  seed  sown  after  the  ring  roller,  in  which  case  the  seed  falla 
into  the  grooves  made  by  the  rings  of  the  roller  and  becomes  well 
buried  by  one  or  two  turns  of  the  chain  harrow. 

Band  Labour. — ^The  employment  for  men  will  now  be  hedging, 
ditehing,  trenching  in  the  meadows,  and  attending  to  the  flooding 
!  of  the  water  meadows,  banking,  filling,  and  spres^Ung  of  manure 
upon  the  clovers  and  pastures,  Ac,  suso  forking  out  couch  grass 
upon  the  clovers  and  upon  any  of  the  land  lying  fallow-ploughed 
for  mangolds  and  potatoes.  In  both  these  cases  it  hsA  been  our 
practice  for  many  years  as  soon  as  any  small  tufts  or  ounches  of 
couch  appear  to  fork  them  out,  because  in  case  they  are  left  in 
clovers  ihey  are  sure  to  spread  as  the  season  advances,  and  the 
work,  which  is  now  only  hand  labour,  would  eventualljf^  become  a 
serious  cost  in  horse  labour.  In  the  same  way  we  have  always 
found  it  answer  a  good  purpose  to  fork  out  the  bunches  of  couch 
or  onion  grass  as  soon  as  it  makes  the  fiirst  shoot  upon  land  in- 
tended for  potatoes  and  mangolds,  because  the  (>noe  ploughing 
and  planting  will  be  sufficient  for  both  these  crops.  The  advan- 
I  tegeof  this  is  that  the  work  can  be  finished  esirly«  so  that  whether 
[  the  season  afterwards  should  be  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  the  work 
'  will  be  completed  in  good  time.  The  same  plan  of  forking  sraas 
applies  at  all  times  of  the  year,  for  by  that  m^ns  a  few  shillinga 
expended  per  acre  in  manual  labour  saves  many  pounds  in  horse 
labour^  and  also  saves  the  season  and  gfives  Uie.best  seed  time  in 
many  instances.  The  forward  Iambs  ^om  the  homed  ewes  wiH 
now  be  nearly  fit  for  market.  We  have,  in  fact,  seen  some  sold^  . 
and  found  them  Textremely  fat,  for  the  ab^encQ  of.  rain  jsiiice  . 
Michaelmas  has  been  favourable  for  them.'  This  .Dorset  down  , 
ewes  are  now  lambing  fast,  and  will  require  great  cixe  and  atten-  v 
tion.  As  soon  ae  the  lambs  are  strong  enough  to  go  to  the  field  ', 
with  the  ewes,  their  first  root  food  should  Aae  .carrots  cut  into 
dice-like  pieces  by  passing  them  twice  through  Gardner^s  cutter, 
and  mixed  with  bean  meal  and  oilcake  in  meal  with  the  best 
Dntch  clover  hay  in  the  rache.  The  Hampshire  down  ewes  are 
just  now  due  to  lamb  in  a  few  days,  and  when  the  lambs  are  a 
cross  with  any  long-woolled  or  Oxford  breed  ihey  will  not  only 
come  quicker  to  market  than  pure  Downs  but  bring  many  more 
doubles,  which  when  they  fall  require  more  attention  than  single 
lambs. 

MATING  POULTBY  FOB  BBEEDINa 

Wb  hope  that  our  preUminary  observations  on  strains  vrill 
enable  us  to  make  some  of  our  promised  hints  on  the  mating  of  . 
poultry  more  intolligibld  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  an  important  fiEK:t  to  be  remembered'^-yiz., 
that  as  a  rule  the  male  bird  chiefly  affecto  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  produce,  the  hen  the  internal  qualities.  We  ao  not 
for  a  moment  relate  this  as  a  new  discovery.  It  was  lon^  ago 
pointed  out  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  such  subjecte. 
We  have,  however,  fully  verified  the  fact  in  our  yards.  The 
natural  dednotion,  of  course,  from  this  is  that  if  we  wish  to  keep 
a  breed  or  strain  of  special  excellence  as  layers  or  mothers  we 
should  carefully  mark  the  hens  which  lay  large  eggs,  or  many  of 
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them,  or  which  have  ^royed  themselTes  particnlarly  assidnons 
mothers,  and  keep  their  eggs  for  hatching.  We  wish  people 
would  more  often  take  the  pains  to  do  this.  A  good  henwlfe 
should  know  the  eges  of  every  hen,  and  if  only  the  trouble  were 
taken  to  discover  the  most  productive  really  improved  strains 
of  any  breed  might  be  obtained.  For  points  of  feather,  fanciers 
will  take  almost  any  trouble  over  pedigrees.  Why  should  not 
some  of  them  do  the  same  for  the  perpetuation  of  useful 
qualities  ?  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  cock  so  strongly 
influences  the  appearance  of  his  progeny  he  must  chiefly  be 
looked  to  for  particular  points,  as  well-formed  comb  or  crest. 
Again,  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  cross-bred  birds  chiefly  resembling 
one  of  the  parent  races  the  cock,  of  course,  should  be  chosen  of 
that  kind  ;  when,  however,  it  is  neoessazy  to  introduce  fresh 
blood  from  a  different  breed  on  different  strains,  and  yet  there  is 
fear  of  some  beaujhr  being  thereby  diminished,  let  tiie  extraneous 
bird  be  the  hen.  Inhere  are  exceptions  to  most  rules,  and  we  think 
we  know  one  to  this.  Great  size  may  generally  be  traced  to  the 
mother. 

The  first  rule  generally  laid  down  in  all  instructions  for  mating 
for  the  production  of  both  special  form  and  feather  is  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  is  to  be  expected  from  parents 
which  have  opposite  exaggerations  or  defects  rather  than  from 
birds  almost  faultless  themselves.    To  make  this  comprehensible 
we  will  give  an  instance  or  two.    Firstly  as  to  form :  a  Cochin 
should  have  heavily  feathered  legs,  yet  should  be  free  from  stiff 
wing-like  vulture  hocks,  which  are  an  exaggeration  of  heavy 
le^  feathering  ;  it  is  then  generally  asserted  that  perfection  in 
this  respect — 1.0.,  a  mass  of  feathers  curling  closely  round  the 
hock  jomt — is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  from  an  outrageously 
vulture-hocked  bird  and  one  sparsely  featiiered  on  the  legs  than 
from  two  almost  perfect  specimens.    Or  again  as  to  feather :  a 
Light  Brahma  should  have  broadly  and  darkly  marked   neck 
hackles.     If  these  stripes  are  absent  the  bird  looks  poor  and 
washy ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  heavy,  in  nme  cases 
out  of  ten  they  are  accompanied  bv  spots  on  the  back — i.e.,  a  con- 
tlnuation  of  tne  dark  markings,  which  entirely  spoils  the  contrast 
between  the  clearly  defined  hackle  and  the  pure  white  back.    To 
breed  this  variety,  then,  it  would  follow  that  one  of  these  heavily 
marked  birds  should  be  mated  with  one  almost  devoid  of  marking. 
This  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  first  principle  for  mating  by 
many  of  the  initiated,  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  &om  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  probably  some  very  good  birds  may  in  this 
way  be  produced;   but  to  us  it  appears  objectionable,  for  in 
the  long  run  it  encourages  diversity  of  types  in  a  breed.     It  is 
probably  only  the  few,  me  very  few^  of  the  produce  that  will  be 
good ;  the  many  will  be  defective  m  the  one  direction  or  the 
other.    What,  too,  of  the  next  generation  ?    It  will  be  impossible 
to  depend  upon  having  birds  of  any  particular  tjpe.     Pecu- 
liarities commonly  skip  a  generation  ana  reappear  m  the  next ; 
some,  then,  of  the  offspring  will  in  all  probability  take  after  the 
one  gmndparent^  some  after  the  other,  and  great  diversity  will 
ensue.    This  is  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to  purchasers 
of  birds  and  breeders.    Many  a  fancier  has  from  this  cause  been 
unfairly  charged  with  selling  eggs  from  inferior  stock.     As  we 
said  when  speaking  of  strain,  every  breeder  should  make  up  his 
mind  what  type  he  wishes  to  produce  and  stick  to  it.    Aiter  a 
few  generations  of  careful  selection  he  will  find  that  his  ideal  is 
much  more  nearly  attained,  and,  in  addition  to  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  calculate  to  some  extent  upon  the  produce,  he  will 
see  a  new  beauty  in  a  lot  of  birds  strikingly  alike.     Often  have 
we  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  numbers  of  Dirds.    We  have  lately 
for  the  first  time,  for  convenience  sake,  put  twenty  hens  of  one 
variety  in  a  run  together,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
thougn  for  years  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  good  specimens 
of  the  breed,  yet  we  have  never  seen  it  to  such  i^vantage  as  in 
the  case  of  this  uniform  lot  of  hens.    We  deprecate,  then,  this 
common  system  of  mating  extremes  together  as  the  rule  ;   of 
course,  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  correct  a 
tendency  to  some  fault  in  a  strain. 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  difficulty  of  all  breeding  for  feather- 
one  that  cannot  well  be  surmounted,  save  by  practice  and  observa- 
tion.   In  all  the  ^llinaceous  race  prith  probftbly  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  Guinea  Fowl)  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity  between 
the  male  and  female.    The  difficulty,  then,  is  to  know  what  par- 
ticular points  in  the  one  sex  correspond  to  particular  points  in  the 
otiier.    A  few  of  them,  of  course,  are  obvious,  but  many  of  them 
are  not  so.    For  instance,  only  peorsonal  experience  or  perfect  con- 
fidence in  that  of  an  informer  would  assure  us  that  the  Wheaten 
Game  hen  will  produce  a  more  brilliant  cock  than  the  ordinary 
Black  Red,  that  the  SUver-Giey  Dorking  hen  with  deep  robin 
breast  will  probably  be  the  mother  of  cockerels  with  striped  neck 
hackle,  iMt  there  is  some  mysterious  connection  between  spots  on 
the  breast  of  a  Dark  Brahma  cock  and  good  pencillings  in  the 
hen,  and  of  almost  innumerable  similar  correspondences  in  the 
Hamburgh  family.     These  facts  can,  to  some  extent,  be  learnt 
from  bo^cs,  but  experience  will  teach  them  with  far  more  minute 
accuracy.    It  will  probably  be  found,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
that  it  IS  not  easy  to  make  a  strain  of  some  varieties  famous  for 
the  beauty  of  both  sexes.    In  this  case  a  little  may  be  sacrificed 


in  each,  or  the  fancier  may  be  content  to  be  famous  for  the  one, 
and  to  put  up  with  such  a  type  of  the  other  as  naturally  prodnoea 
the  one  in  perfection.  Anything  is  better  than  to  insist  aixm 
types  in  the  two  sexes  which  do  not  correspond,  and  involve  the 
breeding  of  cocks  and  hens  of,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  two 
distinct  races. 

We  will  briefiy,  then,  recapitulate  the  points  which  we  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  an  inexperienced  fonder.  1,  That  as  a^ 
rule  the  offspring  are  most  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  male 
parent,  by  the  qualities  of  the  female.  2,  That  matching  of  birds. 
with  contradictory  extremes  should  be  avoided,  and  all  breedlntp 
stock,  as  far  as  possible,  selected,  as  near  as  may  be,  from  an  ideal 
type.  8,  That  the  natural  correspondences  between  the  feather* 
ing  of  tne  two  sexes  in  any  one  breed  should  be  studied  and 
allowed  for.  We  trust  that  attention  to  these  principles  wiU 
smooth  the  road  towards  the  formation  of  a  strain.---C. 


Jdne 
milk 


GOATS. 

Thbsx  most  useful  and  withal  tractable  animals  are  maldn 
slow  but  sure  progress  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  The 
produced  by  them  is  a  luxury  and  health-giving  oomf orL  not  only 
to  children  but  to  persons  of  any  age,  a  luxury  in  so  far  as  the 
milk  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  cream  usually  to  be  had.  Thece 
is,  unfortunately,  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  goats^ 
but  I  trust  that  persons  possessing^  fallacious  notions  will  cast 
their  prejudices  to  the  wind  and  give  these  animals  a  trial,  smd 
they  will  find  that  the  advantages  accruing  from  their  possession 
will  far  outweigh  the  sentimental  notions  formerly  harbonzed 
against  them. 

It  may  here,  perhaps,  be  not  out  of  place  to  give  my  own  ex- 
perience, unfortunate  tnough  it  may  oe,  to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
others.    Gtoat  No.  1  was  a  short-haired,  not  very  desirable  bxeed, 
costing  lOt.    She  was  when  purchased  declining  in  milk,  giving 
about  one  quart  per  day — certainljr  not  a  large  quantity ;  bat  con- 
sidering that  she  was  fed  on  all  kinds  of  garden  refuse,  her  keep 
costing}  in  fact,  nothmg,  and  a  not  very  prolific  milch  breed,  I 
felt  quite  satisned.    In  the  course  of  the  autumn  the  poor  beast 
ate  a  quantity  of  trimmings  of  geranium  cuttings,  next  mominc; 
she  was  found  ru:id  from  the  effects  of  prussic  acid  conUunedia 
the  geraniums.    Such  was  the  sad  fate  of  goat  No.  1 :  bat  having 
from  childhood  been  accustomed  to  them,  and  as  tne  milk  had 
been  considered  quite  a  delicacy  by  all  concerned,  I  resolved^  to 
tiy  again.    Goat  No.  2  was  a  long  silky-haired  specieB,  oomiof 
from  a  clergyman's  stable  where  oats,  hay,  and  bread  had  been  ber 
daily  fare.    Her  price  was  £1  15«.    I  had  in  the  first  instance  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  induce  her  to  eat  any  green  food ;  she  was 
rapidly  losing  flesh  and  milk,  but  by  a  dint  of  a  little  coaxing  and 
an  occasional  feed  of  com  she  eventually  took  to  my  manner. 
When  in  full  milk  she  gave  two  ouarts  per  day,  gradually  falling 
off  to  a  pint  a  day  about  two  months  before  I  expected  her  kidding. 
This  happened  the  beginning  of  April,  twenty-one  weeks  or  a 
little  over.    To  please  m^  partner  I  kept  both  the  young  ones, 
both  being  he  goats.    I  killed  one  when  two  months,  the  other 
when  three  months  old.    The  meat  was  pronounced  by  my  friends 
who  were  not  cognisant  of  what  they  were  eating  to  be  most  beaati* 
f ul  and  tender  lamb,  and  far  better  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  than  lamb. 
If.  however,  milk  is  the  onl]^  desideratum,  the  kids  ought  to  be 
killed   immediately  after  birth.     If  regularly   and  constantly 
milked  and  tolerably  well  fed,  some  goats  will  continue  to  produce 
a  full  supply  of  milk  for  twelve  to  fourteen  months  before  Nature 
asserts  her  rights.    To  cut  the  story  short,  goat  No.  2  was  one 
day  by  a  well-meaning  but  incautious  neighbour  fed  to  rej^letion 
with  a  large  quantity  of  mashed  potatoes.    This  resulted  in  her 
death  in  spite  of  every  possible  care  and  medicine.    This  finished 
my  experience  with  goat  No.  2,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  purchase 
another  long-haired  one  I  will  make  another  attempt  at  goat- 
keeping. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  advise  intending  goat-keepers  to  purchase 
only  the  long-haired  breed.  Be  careful  about  gorging  them  with 
short  mowings  from  lawns,  soft  pulpy  food  of  any  description. 
But  with  ordinary  care  and  attention  a  supply  of  rich  wholesome 
milk  is  obtained,  costing  little  or  an^^ing.  I  understand  that 
the  newly  instituted  Q^t  Society  will  give  any  information  re- 
quired, and  also  advise  as  to  the  best  breed,  where  to  purchase 
tnem,  d^c.  Such  practical  and  useful  information,  and  any  other 
hints  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  the  knowledge  of  goats, 
would  be  gladly  welcomed  by  a — Switzbr. 

The  Abbotsbubt  Aim  Wbthouth  Swaxnebies.— Hr.  Kark 
Hopson,  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  the  owner  of  the  first- 
named  of  these  favourite  swanneries,  comprising  above  1600  birds, 
has  just  supplied  some  interesting  facts.  It  is  stated  that  1400  oc 
the  birds  are  on  the  Fleet,  and  both  the  swanneries  are  steadily 
increasing  in  numbers.  The  Weymouth  swannery  was  started  in 
1878,  when  Lord  Ilchester  presented  to  the  town  seventy-two,, 
and  it  is  now  kept  up  from  the  funds  of  the  Corporation.  The 
Abbotsbury  swannery,  which  has  been  in  existence  hundreds  of 
years,  was  rapidly  diminishing  a  few  years  ago,  as  in  August,  1866  , 
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there  were  only  646  birdB,  157  being  misled.  Since  that  time,  with 
more  careful  looking  out  on  the  Fleet  waters,  the  numbers  haTe 
Drogressed  satisfactorily,  until  the  Abbotsbury  swannery  num- 
oered  1511.  The  Abbotsbury  birds  are  counted  twice  a  year,  and 
at  the  last  counting  the  two  swanneries  numbered  1604.  The 
aTerage  number  of  missing  birds  from  Abbotsburr  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  (not  including  the  present)  has  been  a  uttle  over 
fifty.  This  year  only  twenty-one  oirds  haye  been  missed.  This 
Is  regarded  as  yerr  satisfactory.  The  last  winter,  though  Tery 
serere,  has  had  no  ill  effects  on  the  Swans. 


VARIETIES. 


Just  on  the  eve  of  going  to  press  we  reoeiyed  a  list  of  the 
awards  of  the  Birmingham  Oolumoarian  Society's  Show  of  fancy 
Pigeons  which  was  held  on  the  Ist  inst.  Seyen  hundred  pens 
were  exhibited — ^namely,  327  of  single  birds  bred  in  1879,  and  878 
of  birds  exceeding  one  year  old.  We  are  only  able  to  say  that 
the  cups  for  Black,aIso  for  Dun  Carrien,  were  won  by  Mr.  H. 
Alisop ;  for  Blue,  Yellow,  and  White  Pouters  by  Mr.  H.  Pratt ; 
for  Black  Pouters  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Lang ;  and  for  Shortfaced  Dun 
Antwerps  and  for  Chequer  Antwerps  by  Mr.  T.  Clulee — all  birds 
bred  in  1879;  and  Mr.  H.  Allsop  won  the  cup  in  the  anjr  age 
section  in  the  Black  Carrier  cock  class.  The  other  awards  will  be 
giyen  next  week. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Exhibition  of  the  Wirral 

and  Birkenhead  Agricultural  Society  for  1880  at  Birkenhead  on 
September  8th  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  A.  Graham  is  the  Secretary. 

Wb  have  the  schedale  of  the  Yeoyil  Show  of  Poultry, 

Pigeons,  and  Cage  Birds  to  be  held  on  January  2lBt  and  22nd,  the 
same  days,  unfortunately,  as  the  Shrewsbury  Show.  There  are  42 
classes  for  poultry,  to  which  besides  three  prizes  in  each  class 
11  silTer  cups  are  to  be  awarded;  and  41  classes  for  Pigeons 
^th  12  cups.  The  classification  of  Cage  Birds  is  good,  and 
the  prizes  are  liberal.  There  are  four  special  classes  for  dead 
poultry.  We  obserye  that  the  London  and  Sonth-Westem  Bail- 
way  and  Great  Western  Railway  haye  consented  to  issue  tickets 
at  special  rates  for  the  double  journeys.  The  Secretary  of  the 
^ow  is  Mr.  Robert  Leach,  Middle  Street,  Yeoyil. 

Thb  following  shows  the  number  of  stock  exhibited  and 

the  prices  realised  at  the  annual  fat  stock  Smithfield  Markets  held 
since  1844.    The  prices  refer  to  stones  of  8  lbs. 


Year. 

BeastB  shown. 

d. 

i.   d, 

Ymt. 

Beasts  shown. 

«.  d. 

<. 

1844  . 

5718 

0  to4  6 

1868  . 

8480  .... 

3  4  to5 

184S  . 

68S6 

6 

M 

4  8 

1863  . 

10^0  .... 

3  0 

»5 

1846  . 

4570 

0 

« 

5  8 

1864  . 

7180  .... 

8  8 

»5 

1847  . 

4S8S 

4 

W 

4  8 

1865  . 

7530  .... 

8  4 

»5 

1848  . 

594S 

4 

M 

4  8 

1866  . 

7340  .... 

3  8 

»8 

1849  . 

5705 

4 

» 

4  6 

1867  . 

8110  .... 

8  4 

»8 

18M  . 

6841 

0 

M 

8  10 

1868  . 

5330  .... 

8  4 

»8 

1851  . 

6103 

8 

M 

4  3 

1869  . 

6788  .... 

3  6 

»« 

18SS  . 

6271 

8 

■ 

4  6 

1870  . 

6435  .... 

3  6 

M« 

18M  . 

7087 

3 

M 

4  10 

1871  . 

6320  .... 

3  10 

»« 

1854  . 

6181 

6 

>f 

5  4 

1873  . 

7660  .... 

3  8 

n* 

1855  . 

7000 

8 

n 

4  8 

1878  . 

6710  .... 

4  4 

»6 

1856  . 

6748 

4 

n 

5  0 

1874  . 

6590.... 

4  4 

»« 

185T  . 

6356 

4 

n 

4  8 

1875  . 

7660  .... 

4  6 

m   6 

1858  . 

6434 

4 

u 

5  0 

1876  . 

7020  .... 

4  4 

»6 

1859  . 

7560 

0 

n 

5  4 

1877  . 

7610  .... 

4  6 

»6 

0 

ae«o  . 

7860 

4 

a 

5  4 

1878  . 

6880  .... 

4  6 

m   8 

0 

1661  . 

8840 

4 

n 

5  0 

1879  . 

5340  .... 

4  0 

.6 

4 

Thb  production  of  the  powerful  fertUiser  nitrate  of  soda  is 

jalmost  exclusiyely  confined  to  the  proyince  of  Tarapaca  in  Peru, 
And  in  the  pampas  regions  running  north  and  south  about  eighty 
miles,  and  about  twelye  miles  from  the  western  shore.  This  yast 
plain,  situated  8000  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  is  ac  the  foot 
•of  the  Andes  Mountains.  The  district  is  a  rainless  one,  and  the 
salts  exude  from  the  ground  in  some  places  from  7  to  8  feet  in 
depth.  ^  It  is  frequently  found  auite  pure,  but  when  not  so  its 
impurities  are  exteacted  by  dissoiylng  in  water  and  eyaporating 
to  dryness,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  fuel.  T^e  chief 
port  from  which  the  nitrate  has  to  be  embarked  is  Iquiaue,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  from  the  nitre  beds.  Formerly  the  nitrate  was 
•oonyeyed  upon  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules  to  the  port,  which, 
together  with  the  expense  of  purification,  made  ihe  total  cost  of 
production  ouite  excessiye.  Since  then  a  railway  has  been  con- 
structed, ana  the  nitrate  is  obtained  at  a  more  reasonable  expense. 
It  needs  to  be  applied  to  the  land  with  care,  and  from  40  to  §0  lbs. 
mixed  with  twice  the  weip^ht  of  common  salt  is  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre. — {Amerusan  Odtivatar.) 

Thb  Prairie  Farmer  states  that  nearly  thirty  steamers, 

«ach  ayeraging  four  thousand  tons  actual  carrying  weight,  leaye 
America  eyery  week  for  England  laden  with  proyisions  of  yarious 
jkinds. 

BEE  STOCKS  AND  THE  LATE  FROST. 

Thb  opportunity  the  departure  of  the  late  bitter  frost  and 
<dismal  succession  of  fogs  has  giyen  for  examining  the  condition 
-of  the  "  poor  bees  "  has,  no  doubt,  been  gladly  hailed  and  eagerly 
used  by  many  brother  bee-keepers.  With  the  idea  of  comparing 
fiotes,  and  so  estimating  by  the  results  of  the  plans  adopted,  I 


E'ye  some  account  of  the  condition  of  things  as  I  found  them  on 
onday,  December  29th,  really  the  first  day  since  Noyember  18th 
on  which  the  thermometer  has  stood  hiffn  enough  to  allow  the 
bees  to  fly  in  safety.  It  is  true  that  on  Monday,  I)ecember  22nd, 
some  hiyes  haye  partly  taken  adyanta^  of  a  warmer  hour  or  two 
in  the  afternoon  to  get  a  cleansing  flight,  but  practically  at  the 
date  flrst  mentioned  the  bees  had  endured  an  enforced  confine- 
ment of  forty-one  days,  during  which  the  air  had  not  only  been 
for  the  most  part  intensely  cold,  but  the  barometer  had  stood 
high  with  dense  fogs  —  two  conditions,  both  increasing  con- 
ductiyity,  and  so  augmenting  the  seyerity  of  the  trial  to  which 
our  stocks  had  been  subjected.  Anxiously  awaiting  my  oppor- 
tunity for  commencing  an  experiment  witn  a  twin  hiye,  I  deter- 
mined on  the  Monday  aforesaid  to  transfer  two  skeps,  allowing 
the  bees  only  about  two  hours'  dance  in  the  gfenial  air,  which 
under  the  circumstances  was  as  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
manipulator  as  of  the  poor  distended  insects.  These  skeps  had 
been  carefully  housed  m  Stewarton  cases,  the  interspace  being 
well  fiUed-in  with  shayings  and  sacking  laia  in  seyeral  thicknesses 
oyer  the  top. 

The  flrst  skep  taken  in  hand  had  its  combs  cut  out  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  bees  thrown  and  brushed  on  to  a  bou:d  at  the 
mouth  of  the  twin  hiye.  which  now  stood  exactly  where  the 
entrance  of  the  skep  had  formerly  been,  while  three  stored  combs 
taken  from  as  many  stocks  had  Seen  preyiously  placed  within  to 
induce  the  bees  the  more  readily  to  enter.  The  colony  seemed 
both  strong  and  healthy,  and  the  deaths,  judging  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  floor  board,  had  not  been  excessiye,  but  the  hiye 
contained  neither  eggs  nor  brood.  The  denuded  combs  were  now 
taped  into  six  frames,  two  of  which  were  added  to  the  eyicted 
bees  BO  as  to  make  these  combs  up  to  flye  in  number,  while  the 
remaining  four  were  placed  in  the  other  half  of  the  twin  ready  for 
the  use  oi  the  inhabitants  of  skep  No.  2.  This  was  soon  drummed 
in  the  usual  manner,  when  the  bees  responded  immediately  by  an 
upward  march,  and  the  queen  was  secured  almost  at  once.  The 
forced  swarm  was  thrown  upon  the  board  placed  to  receiye  it: 
but  in  cutting  out  the  combs,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trimmed 
and  taped  into  frames  as  before,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
middle  comb  containing  about  20  square  inches  of  adyancing 
brood,  the  centre  of  which  was  sealed,  preying  that  the  queen  had 
laid  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  December,  when  frost  held  us  with 
strong  grip.  Comparinp;  the  condition  of  this  hiye  with  others  I 
haye  recently  seen  the  imperatiye  necessity  of  keeping  skeps  dry 
on  the  exterior.  A  soaked  skep  is  a  conductor  of  heat.  When 
frost  preyails,  the  air  around  sucn  hiyes  is  eyer  stealing  away  the 
yery  yitality  of  the  cheerless  colonies  within.  For  consumed 
^scientifically  oxidised)  honey  in  heat,  the  production  of  which,  if 
aemanded  in  excess^  r^uires  exhaustiye  labour  on  the  part  of  each 
bee,  wearing  down  its  life  and  draining  away  its  stores  until,  too 
often,  death  finishes  the  unequal  but  unnecessary  conflict:  and 
eyen  when  frost  goes  the  sun  breaks  forth,  the  moisture  oy  its 
eyaporation  keeps  down  the  internal  temperature,  so  that  the 
bees,  especially  if  there  be  any  wind,  are  hsraly  better  ofL  as  any 
who  haye  had  a  ducking  and  haye  dried  their  clothes  while  wear- 
ing them  will  readily  belieye.  To-day  (January  1st)  I  flnd  the 
combs  all  beautifully  fixed,  admitting  of  the  tapes  being  cut 
without  risk. 

My  frame  hiyes  haye  stood  this  frost  most  excellently.  In  ten 
examined  eight  had  brood,  one  tealed  brood  in  three  combs  of 
the  seyen  it  had  been  allowed.  The  amegate  of  brood  being 
about  one  and  a  half  Woodbury  frames,  i  cannot  but  regard  this 
as  surprising.  The  bees  are  exceedingly  strong,  coyering  the 
frames  densely.  This  hiye  gaye  me  wonderful  results  during 
last  summer— results  which  WQuld  haye  been  considered  respect- 
able in  any  year.  It  has  been  protected  aboye,  like  all  my  frame 
hiyes,  by  nom  8  to  4  inches  oi  chaff  in  a  tray^  while  it  Ib  of  the 
pattern  which  bears  my  name  and  was  made  m  1878.  It  is  sub- 
stantial, double-walled,  with  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
air  space.  These  points  axe  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  almost 
eyer^  really  good  niye  may  haye  protected  its  bees  as  well  as  this. 
Nor  is  the  secret  in  the  queen,  for  the  black  mother  of  last  year 
has  giyen  place  to  a  Ligurian.  Strong  population,  contraction  of 
hiye,  and  effectiye  protection  with  yentilation,  has  secured  here 
what  it  will  giye  wnereyer  tried.  The  bees,  in  addition  to  well- 
stored  combs,  naye  had  a  cake  of  sugar  and  pea  flour  like  to  those 
of  which  our  ^ood  friend  Mr.  Raltt  giyes  tne  method  of  makinflr 
a  few  weeks  since  in  this  Journal.  Another  stock  had  a  sealed 
patch  about  6  inches  by  4  inches,  showing  again  that  low  tempera- 
ture without,  if  properly  provided  against,  will  not  preyent  the 
work  of  the  hiye  going  forward,  eyen  amongst  bees  that  have  pre- 
yiously endured  long  confinement,  and  corroborating  Mr.  Hunter's 
position  at  the  Conyersasione  in  Octob^  lastj  to  which  some  were 
disposed  to  take  exception.  Of  my  single-sided  hiyes,  one  with 
eight  combs  had  sunored  much  more  than  those  in  hiyes  of 
greater  solidity,  but  yet  the  deaths  were  not  seriously  numerous  ; 
but  another  similar  one  with  six  combs  had  lost  yery  severely. 
In  the  first-mentioned  the  clear  outside  combs  had  contributed 
doubtless  to  the  protection.  The  excellence  of  the  chaff  cover  is 
attested  by  the  dry  healthy  condition  of  the  stocks,  which  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  results  obtained  by  covering  with  carpet 
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as  recommended  by  one  writer  in  particnlaT,  bnt  against  whicli  I 
have  before  protested  both  on  scientific  and  practical  grounds. 

Some  artinoial  pollen  without  salicylic  acid  placed  for  experi- 
ment in  an  outside  frame  is  badly  mildewed,  while  that  inserted 
centrally  has  in  many  cases  just  the  bottom  of  it  yet  remaining 
nnconsumed.  This  pea  flour  was  put  into  perfectly  new  comb, 
and  there  reached  the  cell  bases.  A  remark  in  a  contemponiTy 
'diat  the  Editor  cannot  get  it  into  the  cells  because  of  the  con- 
tained air,  notwithstanding  the  rude  trial  to  which  the  weather 
has  put  all  our  methods,  leads  me  to  this  conclusion  that,  howerer 
well  skeps  may  winter  bees  when  amply  protected,  they  are  in  no 
way  equal  to  double-sided  frame  hiTes  (especially  if  the  latter 
contain  chaff  between  the  inner  and  outer  skin)  with  chaff  coyers 
aboTe  and  chaff -packed  dummies,  and  the  bees  confined  to  so 
small  a  number  of  combs  that  the  interior  is  kept  warm  in  eyery 
part.  The  skep  has  hitherto  been  retained  by  not  a  few  because 
of  its  admitted  excellence  as  a  wintering  hiye ;  but  the  bar-framer, 
as  now  managed  in  good  apiaries,  is  upon  its  own  ground  beating 
it  out  of  the  field,  because  the  skep  is  here  -as  eveiywhere  intract- 
able, while  the  chaff-packed  dummy  gives  to  its  rival  an  elasticity 
even  much  beyond  tl^t  possessed  by  the  excellent  Stewarton,  the 
-virtues  of  which  in  this  particular  have  had  a  talented  exponent 
in  the  .*'  Rbntrbwbhire  Beb-ebbpbr."  In  one  case,  in  a  tall 
experimental  hive  with  combs  17  inches  deep,  the  deaths  have 
been  numerous  enough  to  much  weaken  the  stock,  but  these  are 
the  direct  result  of  improper  form  added  to  thianess  of  wall,  here 
only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  as  against  2^  inches,  the  thickness 
of  my  wood  and  chaff  hives. 

Anyone  who  may  feel  disposed  to  inspect  the  stocks  to  which 
I  hare  referred  sliall  be  welcome. — F.  Cbbshire,  Avenue  BoutCj 
Acton, 

LOSS  OF  BEES  BY  CHILLING. 

In  winter  bees  leave  their  hive  and  fly  about  for  a  few  minutes 
in  mild  weather.  Often  in  doing  so  many  of  them  are  chilled 
and  never  return  to  their  hives.  After  long  confinement  by  cold 
weather,  they  come  out  in  great  numbers  on  the  first  mild 
day.  Yesterday  (December  28th)  was  fine  here,  and  the  bees 
came  out  in  great  numbers,  seeming  to  enjoy  themselves  very 
much  for  two  or  three  hours.  Their  dead  were  carried  out 
and  flung  over  the  flight  boards,  but  many  living  bees  were 
found  motionless  on  and  around  the  hives.  About  a  quart  of 
these  were  gathered  into  a  common  flower  pot,  covered  and  placed 
over  the  ki^en  range  to  be  gradually  warmed.  'In  a  few  minutes 
they  beeame  very  noisy,  and  when  liberated  at  once  flew  back  to 
their  hive. 

Some  winters  hives  lose  their  bees  fast  by  chills  in' these  un- 
seasonable flights ;  and  as  most  hives  this  winter  hare  not  large 
populations  all  caro  should  be  taken  to  prevent  unnecessary  loss. 
Por  some  years  I  have  had  about  forty  hires  (in  winter)  standing 
within  8  feet  of  each  other.  After  winter  flights  our  custom  has 
been  to  sweep  up  the  chilled  bees  with  a  hair  brush,  place  them 
in  a  straw  super,  and  warm  them  into  health  and  activity  near  the 
kitchen  flre.  By  pursuing  such  a  course  many  hives  have  been 
saved  from  great  losses  by  chills.  Some  writers  have  thought 
that  the  loss  of  bees  in  winter  is  caused  by  their  exhausting 
efloorts  to  evacuate  after  long  confinement.  This  question  I  can- 
not now  consider.  All  I  wish  the  reader  to  remember  is  that 
heat  restores  chilled  beea  to  animation,  even  those  that  are  appa- 
rently dead.— A.  Pbttigbbw. 


improve  the  race   if  care  be  taken   to  work  towards  dennd 
characteristics. 

The  existence  during  summer  of  three  kinds  of  bees  in  eroj 
normal  hive  is  well  Imown  to  bcKe-keepers ;  even  yet,  howeto; 
many  are  ignorant  of  the  functions  of  the  queen,  woiter,  asd 
drone  respectively.  When  Shirach  discovered  last  century  Uiat 
queens  coiild  be  raised  from  eggs  laid  in  worker  cells,  Eiem  tl^t 
certain  workers  occasionally  laid  eggs,  and  Hiss  Jurine,  under 
the  direction  of  Huber,  that  the  worker  possessed  rndimentuj 
ovaries,  the  female  character  of  both  queen  and  worker  was  tsti- 
blished  and  a  great  impetus  given  to  the  art  of  bee-keeping. 
Probably  our  own  Scottinh  Bonner  was  the  first  to  make  practial 
use  of  the  discovery,  which  he  seems  to  have  made  for  hinoelf 
before  he  had  heard  of  Shirach's  discovery.  He  practised  the 
rearing  of  queens  and  the  making  of  artificial  swarms  with  gratt 
success.  At  the  present  day  not  only  does  every  intelligent  bee- 
keeper occasionally  practise  in  this  line  on  his  own  account,  bat 
great  establishments  have  arisen  in  Italy,  America,  and  eleewhcR 
for  the  sole  object  of  raising  queens  for  sale.  In  this  way  dis- 
coveries in  science  become  the  basis  of  success  in  practice.  Tte 
queen,  then^  is  the  only  perfect  female  in  the  hive — ^tbe  motber 
bee.  ^uiet  m  temper,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  destitute  of  the 
building  and  gathering  instincts.  The  workers  are  the  typical 
bees,  those  who  do  the  work.  They  are  really  undeveloped  femus, 
and  in  rare  cases  will  take  to  egg-laying.  The  drones  are  Ik 
males,  and  are  usually  massacred  at  the  dose  of  thd  swanaini^ 
season.  The  queen  is  hatched  from  the  ef^g  in  sixteen  days,  tiie 
worker  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  drone  in  twenty-four  dw.- 
WiLLiAM  Baitt. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

BRAIDfA  FULLBTS  (J.  7{.).— FuUetfi'  eggs  should  not  be  used  far  sUforif 
hens'  efrgs  can  be  obtained.  Six  hens  are  enough  for  oue  male  bini.  ftm 
one  to  five  yean  old  are  good  breeding  ages. 

Fowls  laying  soft  Eggs  {Mtu  C.).— As  your  fowls  have  had  plenty  of 
lime  and  green  food  they  hare  probably  inflamed  ^g  organs.  As  a  renwfy 
let  them  have  a  low  diet  of  boiled  mashed  potatoes  and  boiled  ricf  Air  s 
week  or  more,  giving  a  dessert  spoonful  of  castor  oil  and  a  pill  contaiaiBg^ 
one  grain  of  calomel  and  ODd>twelfth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  ew; 
second  day  for  a  week. 

Palm  Nut  Oil  (J.P.ff.y.—'We  recommend  an  application  to  Jno-Baatin 
and  Co.,  34,  Mark  Lane,  London,  with  reference  to  the  value  and  puxdwe 
of  palm  nut  meal  of  the  best  makers.  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Alfred  Silxafs 
work  on  food  tcsr  stock-feeding  and  manures ;  but  \v«  are  nnable  to  reem- 
mend  any  book  or  books  treating  practically  upon  the  manufsoiaiec 
vegetable  oils  from  seeds,  and  ants. 

GOAT  Kekpikg  (Henry  MiUs).—Yoa  Tsill  find  an  article  on  p»j?e  « ^ 
the  present  issne.  from  which  we  think  yon  will  obtain  the  iuiortna.'A*^  y^ 
require.  Goats  are  extensively  kept  in  Switzerland,  but  the  mlsfortaaaw 
our  correspondent  in  attempting  to  keep  them  in  England  will  be  man 
osefnl  to  you  than  a  register  of  his  sucoesaes  on  the  mountain  side  of  i» 
native  country. 

ICBTBOROLOGICAL  OBSBRVATIONS. 

C AMPIN  SQUARK,  LOKDOK. 

Lat.51<»«8'40"  N.;  iMUg.  QP  B' 0"  W.;  AlUtude.lll  feet. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE.— No.  1. 

The  honey  bee  is  pre-eminent  among  insects  for  the  marrellous 
instincts  it  possesses,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  all  its  bodily 
organs.  Before  we  can  attain  to  anything  like  certain  sneers  in 
the  art  of  bee-keeping  we  must  make  ourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  at  least  the  main  features  of  these  instincts,  the 
habits  to  which  they  lead,  the  different  organs,  and  the  magnificent 
works  in  architecture  and  economy  which  are  their  results.  In 
other  words,  erery  bee-keeper  should  be  at  the  same  time  a  student 
in  the  school  of  natural  history.  In  this  and  following  papers  we 
propose  to  occupy  the  attention  of  our  readers  by  detailing  the 
leading  points  in  the  physiology  of  the  bee,  glancing  only  cursorily 
at  those  points  that  mainly  concern  the  student  but  entering 
more  fully  into  those  that  are  of  practical  importance. 

The  honey  or  hire  bee  (Apis  mellifica),  according  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  F.  Smith  of  the  British  Museum,  is  only  one  of  211 
species  of  British  bees.  It  is  distinguished  among  these  by  its 
habit  of  remaining  social  throughout  the  year,  the  others  being 
either  solitary  in  their  habits  or  social  only  during  the  summer 
months.  This  constant  character  of  its  societies  creates  the  neces- 
sity for  laying  up  such  stores  of  honey  and  pollen,  and  also  for  its 
habit  of  casting  swarms,  as  a  guard  ap^inst  the  extinction  of  the 
species.  The  rarious  races  of  domesticated  bees  found  in  Europe 
aro  only  varieties  of  the  epecies,  differing  in  the  minor  points 
of  colour,  sixe,  and  temperament.  They  can  therefore  be  readily 
crossed  by  breeding^  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
introduetKm  of  foeeign  yarieties  into  this  country  must  tend  to 
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REMARKS. 

Rain  doring  night  and  alight  in  morning,  damp  but  free  fivBi  ^ 

fresh  ti.W.  wind  during  the  day ;  slight  rain  after  9  P Jkl.»  and  matu 

warmer.  , 

29th.— Clear  sky ;  fine  day  with  bright  sunshine,  moonlight  evening ;  ▼i'W: 

SOth.— Flue  in  early  morning,  sharp  shower  at  11  A.M.,  hail  and  pusty  tnja 

at  OM  P.M..  lightning  and  loud  thunder  at  0.66  and  0.87  P.M.;  eqa*'' 

the  rest  of  the  day,  but  very  dear  moonlight  night.  . 

3l8t.— Squally,  >*ith  sharp  showers  at  intervals,  more  or  leas  rain  all  "if » 

cloudy  evening.  . 

l8t.~Warm  gusty  day,  clear  Inight  sky  in  afternoon,  nearly  overcM*  •* 

night. 
2nd.~Bright  snn  in  morning ;  windy  but  fine  pleasant  day,  and  Tcrr  miw- 
8rd.— Cooler ;  a  beautiful  day,  crisp  air  and  bright  sunshine ;  damper  w 

evening. 
The  wannest  and  wettest  week  for  upwards  of  two  months,  but  the  b"'*^ 
meter  remains  high*— G.  J.  Stmokb. 


COVBNT  OARDBN  MABKBT.— Jakuart  7. 
Wb  have  still  a  good  supply  of  common  hothooie  Qrapes,  bat  finer  «jj 
are  in  demand  and  realising  better  prices.  Importations  consist  of  f^^"*^ 
Apples  and  Californian  Fears,  both  of  which  are  arriving  in  good  coowtKHif 
as  also  Phies  from  St.  Michaels  and  Madeira.    Trade  improving. 


JaniMiry  1^  I960,  ] 
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MUSHROOM  GROWING. 

^^^^^^yff^tf  N  large  establisliments,  during  the  winter 
jj/^^lf^j^  mont&  especially,  the  Mushroom  is  amongst 
V  11  ^rj^  ^  hoice  vegetables  what  the  Grape  is  amongst 
y^  chtjice  fruits — ^it  is  indispensable.  Another 
fruit  or  another  vegetable  may  fall  short  for 
a  week  or  two  occasionally  without  being 
missed,  or  if  missed,  other  things  being  plen- 
tiful, some  substitute  can  generally  be  found ; 
but  let  the  supply  of  either  Mushrooms  or  Grapes 
fail,  there  is  at  once  a  blank  which  no  substitute  can 
fill,  and  the  gardener's  peace  of  mind  is  gone. 
Of  the  two  (Grapes  or  Mushrooms),  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  is  caused  by  the 
latter.  Ordinary  people  can  generally  ^row  ordinary  Grapes, 
and  if  they  fail  the  cause  of  failure  is  easily  ascertained  ; 
but  Mushroom-growing  to  many  people  has  unfathomable 
mysteries.  Many  a  bed  receives  me  nest  possible  attention 
for  weeks  after  all  the  spawn  has  been  killed,  and  then  the 
nurseryman  rather  than  the  attendant  is  blamed.  My  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  think  that  no  respectable  nurseryman 
sends  out  bad  spawn,  unless  it  be  an  odd  brick  or  two,  and 
certainly  nothing  is  easier  to  judge  the  quality  of  at  sight 
than  Mushroom  spawn.  Possibly  it  often  deteriorates  after 
it  leaves  the  nurseryman's  hands  through  being  kept  in  a 
damp  place,  and  it  is  very  essential  to  look  after  this. 
Bricks  when  broken  up  should  show  the  spawn  with  a  cloudy 
appearance.  There  will  generally  be  some  white  threads  in 
it ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  these  when  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  are  not  the  spawn  whish  will  produce  Mush- 
rooms—they are  too  far  gone  ;  that  which  will  produce  the 
noble  esculent  is  like  a  greyish  mould  running  through  a 
good  portion  of  the  brick,  and  in  which  the  separate  threads 
cannot  be  discerned  bv  the  naked  eye.  A  practised  hand 
can,  of  course,  tell  whether  a  given  piece  of  a  brink  is 
likely  to  produce  anything,  and  he  need  only  put  the  living 
piece  in  ;  but  for  the  uninitiated  it  is  best  to  break-up  two 
or  three  bricks  at  one  time  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
bantam's  eg^,  mix  them  all  together  and  insert  rather  closely, 
say  8  or  9  inches  apart.  Aoout  the  manner  of  inserting 
the  spawn,  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  important  matter,  I 
will  speak  presently. 

I  found  a  place  here  called  a  Mushroom  house  which  I 
partly  described  in  your  columns  a  year  or  two  ago,  than 
which,  I  think,  nothing  could  have  been  worse  designed. 
It  is  a  detached  span-roofed  building  above  ground,  with 
walls  only  one  brick  thick,  a  slate  roof,  and  a  badly-fitting 
door  at  the  east  end.  Of  all  places  the  Mushroom  house 
should  be  one  which  the  natural  variations  of  temperature 
do  not  affect,  but  mine  in  the  condition  I  found  it  would 
feel  the  effects  of  a  change  of  weather  in  an  hour.  There 
is  a  very  deeply  rooted  notion  that  a  heating  appara»  us  and 
a  thermometer  are  all  that  are  required  to  prevent  any  ill 
effects  from  such  a  faulty  structure,  but  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  fact,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  nothing 
causes  a  greater  number  of  failures  than  this  notion.  I 
believe  that  if  you  give  the  dullest  individual  in  the  horti- 
cultural fraternity  a  place  where  the  temperature  naturally 
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keeps  continually  between  5^**  and  55°  he  must  grow  Mush- 
rooms in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  would  naturally  wonder 
why  his  more  skilful  brother  sometimes  fails.    The  fact  is, 
that  the  moment  you  begin  with  artificial  heat  other  than 
that  produced  by  fermentation  many  changes  take  place. 
You  may  keep  your  thermometer  from  varying  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  degree,  but  do  not  suppose  you  have  an  even 
temperature  or  the  same  degree  of  humidity  all  over  the 
house,  for  it  is  far  otherwise ;  a  circulation  of  air  imme- 
diately commences,  and  that  is  just  one  of  the  things  the 
Mushroom  docs  not  want.      Fire  heat,  too,   necessitates 
damping,  and  that  is  another  evil.    I  never  now  use  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  Mushroom  house.    Firing,  too,  necessitates 
a  frequent  opening  of  the  door,  which  at  all  times  in  cold 
weather  is  to  be  avoided.    I  stated  last  ^ear  bow  I  had 
lessened  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  my  house  by 
covering  the  walls  with  litter,  blocking  the  door  at  the  east 
end,  and  making  an  entrance  from  a  rude  passage  in  a  less 
exposed  part.    Since  that  was  done,  in  the  autumn  of  1878, 
I  have  not  had  a  single  bed  which  was  not  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive ;  nevertheless  I  have  recently  made  what  I  consider 
important  though  simple  improvements,  not  the  least  of 
which  is,  that  instead  of  covering  the  beds  with  litter  or 
soft  material,  wooden  shutters  are  used  for  the  purpose, 
resting  on  a  sill  at  the  back  and  on  a  strip  of  board  in  trout, 
which  keeps  them  about  2^  inches  above  the  soil.    They 
are  made  so  as  to  fit  almost  perfectly  air-tight  when  re- 
quired, and  they  can  be  held  in  any  position  by  tilting. 
Setting  aside  the  matter  of  cleanlineas  and  economy  of  time, 
I  find  these  shutters  very  useful  for  maintaining  an  equable 
temperature  and  atmosphere  when  the  weather  changes. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  out  of  the  common 
way  to  say  about  the  preparation  of  material  for  the  bed, 
but  I  will  briefly  describe  the  system.  Droppings  are  col- 
lected every  morning  from  the  stable  litter  and  placed  in 
an  open  shed,  where  they  are  turned  over  ever^  daj  to 

Erevent  burning.  When  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a 
ed  it  is  removed  to  another  open  shed,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  heat  a  little,  and  the  turning  is  continued  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  dry  that  it  will  not 
bind  together  much  when  squeezed  in  the  hand.  It  is  then 
taken  to  the  Mushroom  house  and  made-up  as  firmly  as 
possible  to  a  depth  of  11  or  12  inches.  The  firmness  pre- 
vents it  heating  too  violently,  and  consequently  drying  and 
exhausting  itself,  and  causes  it  to  retain  tne  heat  for  a  long 
time.  It  cannot  be  too  firm.  A  thermometer  is  placed  in 
the  bed  as  soon  as  made,  and  it  is  expected  in  a  few  days 
to  show  a  temperature  of  85 **  to  100°.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
is  declining  the  spawn  is  inserted  ;  95°  for  a  day  or  two  will 
do  no  harm,  but  we  must  be  sure  that  the  temperature  is  de- 
clining, for  a  higher  one  would  probably  be  fatal. 
The  spawn  wnen  broken  to  a  suitable  size  should  be 

Sressed-in  with  the  hand  just  below  the  surface,  so  that  the 
roppings  may  lie  quite  close  to  it  on  all  sides  :  a  dibber 
would  probably  leave  a  cavity,  and  that  is  undesirable. 
When  the  temperature  has  declined  to  80^,  about  an  inch 
of  fine  loamy  soil  is  placed  over  the  surface,  and  if  this  soil 
is  at  all  heavy  it  should  not  be  pressed  down  firmly  but 
merely  made  smooth  on  the  top. 
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If  the  dung  has  been  prepared  m  the  way  I  have  described 
and  made-up  sufficiently  firm,  it  will  generally  keep  up  to 
from  TCP  to  75^  for  three  weeks  without  any  covering  besides 
tlie  soil,  and  this  is  a  suitable  temperature  for  the  spawn  to 
nin.  If  it  goes  down  below  65°  before  Mushrooms  appear 
covering  must  be  resetted  to,  but  65°  or  even  60"  is  high 
enough  when  the  bed  commences  bearing.  It  usually  takes 
from  four  to  five  weeks  from  spawning  till  Mushrooms  appear ; 
sometimes,  however,  tiiey  will  show  in  three  weeks,  and  I  have 
kftown  them  eight  weeks  in  coming  and  then  do  well,  but  not 
within  my  reoent  experience. 

By  ^housc  now  requires  no  fire  heat  excepting  during  the 
most  severe  frost.  55°  is  the  temperature  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
it  should  never  be  exceeded  ;  54"  is  better  than  56°. — ^William 
Taylor. 


we  modems  agree  with  him  that  the  aphis  is  a  plague,  tboogfa 
I  think  the  soft  soap  dip  is  his  happiest  dispatch,  with  the 
brush  remedy  Mr.  Slater  commends  for  white  plants,  on  «)dd 
it  looks  a  pity  to  destroy  the  frosted  silver.  If  taj  ibe  moden 
system  Mr.  Slater  means  to  condemn  the  wintering  aacl  Uoa» 
ing  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rare  Anrienlas  ia  a  home  vtes 
they  are  near  the  light  and  air  and  can  have  every  powbk 
attention  readily  accorded  them,  and  can  be  intimately  en|ojed 
through  all  the  fascination  of  their  spring  development  tba 
I  disagree  with  him  on  the  gronnd  of  experience ;  and  I  AM 
no  one  is  worthy  of  these  Auriculas  who,  having  it  in  his  pom 
to  afford  them  and  himself  the  highest  advantages  and  eoa* 
fort,  thinks  makeshifts  are  good  enough  for  them  and  worthj 
of  the  owner.— F.  D.  Hobneb,  Xirkby  Malzeard,  BtjMm, 


AURICULAS. 

M^  flLATElt  on  page  5  says  he  feels  convinced  that  the  modem 
system  of  Auricula  culture  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that 
•f  bygone  days.  It  may  be  feared  that  be  has  not  lived  in  the 
ftfaseat  as  in  the  past,  for  this  belief  is  jest  as  true  as  that  the 
modem  system  of  railway  travelling  will  not  bear  compstrison 
with  the  aoeom^ttodation  and  rapidity  of  the  bygone  coaching 
days.  I  can  remember  seeing  Auriculas  under  the  ancient 
wooden  shutter  treatment,  and  I  would  as  much  prefer  that  to 
the  light  and  airy  glass  house  where  I  can  be  among  the  plants 
in  all  weathers  as  I  would,  If  possible,  rather  travel  outside 
the  four-days  coach  from  London  to  York  than  coddle  down 
by  **  the  Flying  Scotchman  "  in  as  few  hours. 

In  harmony  with  Mr.  Slater's  theoiy  about  Auriculas,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  treat  passengers  nowadays  as  only  half-hardy 
when  they  used  in  bygone  times  to  be  handled  much  less  ten- 
derly ;  and  when  we  know  that  there  are  habitats  of  healthy 
human  life  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  even  as  on  the  snowy  Alps 
there  are  thriving  wild  Auriculas  that  bloom  and  multiply 
without  a  florist^s  care.  However,  I  do  not  see  the  fairness  of 
Sflcying  thctt  under  **  the  modem  treatment "  we  consider  the 
Aoricala  but  half-hardy.  By  that  term  I  presume  Mr.  Slater 
mecins  not  &\Ae  to  bear  much  frost.  There  is  not  one  of  us,  so 
far  as  I  know,  who  fancies  frost  will  kill  Auriculas.  In  all  I 
have  evet  said  on  Auricula  growing  I  have  distinctly  stated 
that  no  dry  winter  frost  that  we  can  have  will  kill  these  plants. 
Ill  oonsistency  herewith  very  many  of  my  Auriculas  are  frozen 
every  frosty  winter.  I  have  had  small  seedlings  in  seed  leaf 
^iposed  to  many  degrees  of  frost ;  indeed  the  glass  was  not 
protected  when  the  mercury  outside  fell  to  within  2^*  of  zero, 
and  large  plants  have  soilercd  as  little  as  others. 

But  I  maintain  that  against  water  at  unseasonable  times 
these  highly  bred  Auriculas  are  not  proof.  In  this  sense  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted  for  a  constitution  more  than  half -hardy, 
but  the  kind  of  delicacy  they  posrcss  should  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind.  Where  frost  will  harm  neither  these  nor  our  Tulips, 
wet  wUl.  I  suppose  there  is  no  sodden  soil  round  wild  plants 
sleeping  in  the  depUi  of  an  alpine  winter.  They  are  protected, 
coM,  and  dry  ;  and  the  modem  system  of  growing  the  Auricula 
during  the  winter  to  keep  them  airy,  cool,  and  dry  overhead, 
sheltered  from  bitter  winds,  and  with  the  precious  element  of 
daylight  secured  to  them,  that  can  mrely  never  burst  green 
leaves.  Everyone  will  agree  with  Mr.  Slater  that  "  plants 
ought  to  be  treated  as  found  in  native  habitats ;''  but  then  | 
ttiere  are  no  wild  green,  grey,  and  white-edged  Auriculas  to 
eom|>are  with  those  that  florists  have  elaborated  ;  and  I  would 
rather  trust  a  plant  of  Lancaishiro  Hero  out  upon  an  alpine 
slope  than  under  the  dark  old  draughty  wooden  shutters  of 
the  olden  time. 

I  can  remember  Auriculas  as  far  back  as  1849,  and  do  not 
*hink  the  plants  grown  now  are  poorer  than  they  wem  then. 
Ah  to  the  mere  sise  of  the  plants  in  spread  of  foliage,  much 
depends  upon  the  varieties  grown.  A  collection  of  valuable 
plants,  containing  the  shy  growers  and  those  of  ^ort  thick 
foliage  and  spare  habit,  can  naturally  be  never  such  a  spectacle 
for  grass  as  a  number  of  coarser  and  more  robust  varieties. 
Six  pots  of  Bobert  Trail  or  Colonel  Champncys  would  cover  a 
multitude  of  Lancaahirc  Hero  or  George  Lightbody  ;  but  upon 
which  set  would  a  florist,  even  a  young  one,  rightly  place  the 

higher  value  7 

Mr.  Slater  recommends  a  sweet  and  natural  compost  for  these 
nlants,  and  all  its  ingredients  are  well  known  and  approved, 
and  there  is  nothing  here  in  which  the  modem  system  is 
opposed  to  him.  He  declares  that  they  must  have  plenty  of 
air  and  moderate  watering,  and  this  is  not  more  the  ancient 
than  the  modem  rule.    He  calls  the  green  fly  bad  names,  and 


GROWING  PEAS  FOR  PRIZBa 
The  following  is  the  method  of  cnltiTating  Peas  which  I 
have  practised  with  considerable  success : — ^A  quantity  of  pif 
manure  is  dug  into  the  ground  in  November  or  December,  and 
early  in  January  it  is  thrown  into  trenches  3  feet  apart  lie 
next  operation  is  to  deepen  every  alternate  trench  sbost 
12  inches  and  fill  them  with  rather  frerii  manure,  which  sip- 
ports  the  Peas  in  hot  weather  better  than  old  manure  does. 

About  the  first  week  in  Febmaiy  I  sow  the  sseda,  Oa 
covering  tiie  manure  vrith  about  2  inches  of  soil.  ^^» 
seed  is  plaeed  about  an  inch  of  soil  and  half  an  incli « 
coal  ashes.  The  ashes  are  beneficial  in  two  ways:  first, bf 
protecting  the  seeds  from  frost;  secondly,  by  preventiig 
the  ravages  of  slugs  on  the  young  plants.  I  then  bend  sua 
Willows  over  the  rows  and  cover  them  with  nets,  which  ne 
secured  by  a  stake  or  peg  at  the  sides.  Should  the  dugs  « 
troublesome  as  the  Peas  progress  I  strew  some  gas  limea 
few  inches  from  the  stems  and  the  Peas  are  safe.  Whente 
young  plauts  are  about  4  inches  high  the  nets  are  remoWr 
and  sticks  are  placed  to  support  them.  If  any  of  tiic  ''o^?"^ 
backward  in  growth  they  are  covered  with  glased  sssheB ot» 
few  days,  and  they  soon  become  as  forward  as  the  o» 
When  the  haulm  is  becoming  tall  I  watch  the  plants  eveiy  m^ 
and  remove  those  that  are  weak,  and  tie  those  that  *PP®*'^'*I 
to  the  sticks.  As  soon  as  suflicient  flowers  have  ^Vf^I^^ 
pods  are  forming  the  tops  of  the  plants  are  pinched  off,  wlntf 
strengthens  them  very  much  and  induces  the  productioiia 
longer  and  broader  pods.  I  carefully  examine  the  '^^^*7 
where  two  pods  are  hanging  together  the  smallest  is  remow. 
and  the  other  increases  rapidly  in  sise.  If  the  weather  is  d^ 
I  as  a  stimulant  use  blood  diluted  with  an  equal  P'?P°^2|? 
water.    The  blood  for  this  purpose  requires  to  be  a*^'""  fj? 


warm,  the  coagulated  portion  being  removed.     If  the  wesw 


ground 


fBV 


is  wet  I  place  the  undiluted  blood  upon  the 
inches  from  the  Peas,  and  cover  it  with  soil. 

As  the  show  day  diraws  near,  if  some  of  the  varieties  swi 
likely  to  be  late,  glass  is  placed  over  the  rows  for  a  few  aV^ 
and  it  greatly  assists  them.  On  the  other  hand,  should  ficwj 
of  them  be  too  forward,  they  are  shaded  with  calico  or  ^JW 
material,  which  effectually  retards  them.  I  always  gather  "J 
pods  late  in  the  evening — say  eight  o'clock,  when  *^^^j? 
dew  on  them.  Every  pod  is  clipped  from  the  stem  ^si*^ 
pair  of  scisftors,  and  they  are  placed  in  a  box  with  ^t; 
care  as  if  they  were  Grapes.  The  box  is  then  pl"*^?, 
hamper.  I  leave  home  by  the  9.46  train  P.M.,  arrive  at  KJi« 
Cross  about  3.15  A.M.,  proceed  to  South  Kensington,  stage  W 
specimens,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  Judges. — AmATBUB- 

P.S.— I  wish  to  say  Messrs.  Carter's  two  Peas,  Td^ 
and  Telephone,  are  with  me  quite  distinct,  the  Tele^S 
being  very  dark  green  in  foliage  and  larger  in  pod  than  ^ 
phone  is.  I  consider  Little  Wonder  a  very  grand  Pea,  ***"^ 
it  all  round. 

[The  Judges  frequently  award  the  first  prize  to  the  f^ 
our  coirespondent. — Eds.] 


hardy  border  flower  that  it  is  perhaps  less  generally  ^^ 
and  on  which  I  would  beg  to  say  somewhat  of  its  w^*P  j!2j 
In  Messrs.  Osborn's  Fulham  Nursery  clumps  of  it  ^cre  m 
ago  planted  under  the  front  wall  of  a  plant  s^re,  a^a 
memory  serves  me  rightly  they  flower  in  Januaiy  or  Fe^^'^J 
lovely  clusters  of  snowy  blossoms.  Once  a  defective  sp^*^^ 
head  drenched  them  during  winter,  hot  they  teemed  to  like  ^ 
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oold  bath  Tuther  than  otherwite,  just  as  the  Ternal  Crocus 
enjojs  its  annual  submersion  in  the  Kottingham  meadows. 
Planted  at  the  foot  of  warm  stove  or  plant-house  walls  this  and 
many  other  bulbs  succeed  perfectly  and  are  most  attractive. — 

DUBLIHENBIB. 

HARDINESS  OP  PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

About  tiiirtj-fire  years  a^  when  walking  through  Leaden- 
hall  Market  I  saw  a  grey  wild  goose  on  a  stall,  and  being  a 
keen  naturalist  asked  the  salesman  to  allow  me  to  handle  it  to 
see  what  sort  of  wild  goose  it  was.  He  answered,  "  It*s  no 
particular  sort,  sir,  only  a  wild  goose.**  In  the  same  way  in 
.  those  days  gaideners  if  they  spoke  of  Primroses  would  mean 
**  no  particular  sort,  only  rrimroses  ;**  for  besides  Auriculas 
and  the  greenhouse  P.  sinensis,  whii*,h  in  popular  language 
used  to  monopolise  the  name  of  the  Primula,  it  was  rare  to 
see  any  Primrose  in  cultivation  except  the  single  and  double 
and  Polyanthus  varieties  of  one  species,  Primula  veils.  It  is 
Tery  different  now,  when  the  catalogues  of  some  nurserymen 
contain  lists  of  about  thirty  distinct  species  claiming  to  be 
hardy,  besides  many  hybrids  and  varieties,  and  the  list  is  fast 
increasing.  Of  some  of  the  newest  and  prettiest,  as  P.  capitata 
and  P.  rosea,  the  claims  to  be  quite  hardy  are  perhaps  not  yet 
soiBcicntly  established ;  but  if  correspondents  who  write  to 
the  gardening  journals  woidd  kindly  mention  the  place  and 
the  conditions  and  the  degree  of  cold  in  which  they  Imve  found 
them  hardy,  the  information  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
gardeners. 

I  grow  many  species  of  Primula,  but  wish  to  speak  now 
especially  of  P.  japonica,  having  observed  with  surprise  from 
a  note  on   page  10   of   the   Journal  of  Horticulture  that 
"  W.  J.  M.*'  suspects  it  of  not  being  hardy  in  the  favoured 
climate  of  Ireland.    In  an  unkind  situation  and  cold  clay  soil 
in  Cheshire,  where  many  plants  called  hardy  refuse  to  grow, 
I  find  that  P.  japonica  is  not  only  hardy  but  comes  up  freely 
from  self-sown  seed  both  on  the  rockeries  and  in  the  mixed 
borders,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  seedlings  establish  them- 
selves where  they  come  up,  or  do  well  if  transplanted  auy 
time  in  autumn.    We  are  told  that  seed  of  P.  japonica  is  very 
capricious,  and  that  it  sometimes  germinates  after  being  a  year 
in  the  seed  pans.    I  cannot  say  for  certain  how  long  the  seed 
may  have  lain  in  the  ground  before  my  seedlings  appear,  but 
last  year  certainly  no  seed  had  ripened  before  the  end  of  June, 
when  I  first  noticed  them.    The  strong  seedlings  make  good 
flowering  plants  the  next  year.    What  becomes  of  the  weak 
plants  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  notice.    Whether  they  perish 
or  are  raked  off  in  spring — I  never  allow  my  flower  beds  to  le 
dug — I  cannot  say ;  but  this  year  I  brought  some  small  seed- 
lings taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  November  to  a  garden  in 
the  north  of  Lancashire,  where  I  am  spending  the  winter,  and 
now  after  about  26*'  of  frost  the  crowns  look  quite  healthy,  and 
they  will  probably  flower  before  next  June.    Of  course  the 
leaves  are  killed ;  but  is  it  the  habit  of  the  genus  Primula 
{generally,  or  of  P.  japonica  j)articularly,  to  be  evergreen  7    It 
IS  true  that  our  native  P.  veris  becomes  so  in  gardens  and  in 
shady  and  damp  situations,  but  in  its  Cowslip  form  you  may 
search  a  meadow  where  it  abounds  for  long  in  any  of  the  five 
months  between  September  and  March  without  finding  a  plant 
of  it  in  leaf.    In  its  own  countiy  P.  japonica  has  probably  the 
same  habit  of  maturing  and  losing  its  leaves  before  the  end  of 
summer  and  then  resting  till  spring ;  but  not  only  P.  japonica 
but  many  other  perennials  of  undoubted  hardiness,  as  the  Japan 
Anemones  and  the  Funkias,  are  liable  to  be  demoralised  by 
the  irregularities  of  our  English  summer  and  its  uncertain 
alternations  of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry  weather,  and  they 
generally  have  to  bow  their  heads  and  yield  to  the  frost  before 
properly  maturing  their  growth.     This  is  their  fate  in  my 
garden  in  Cheshire  every  year,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  suffer 
much  from  it.    Those  gardeners  who  can  spaie  the  time  and  the 
material  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  place  a  shovelful  of  leaf 
soil  or  other  light  compost  over  the  crowns  of  such  plants  before 
winter.    Most  of  the  Primrose  family  seem  to  delight  to  have 
their  crowns  covered  in  winter  an  inch  or  two  deep.    The  old 
leaves  of  the  jplants  decay  gradually  under  the  shelter  of  the 
light  soil,  and  the  shock  of  being  suddenly  cut  off  by  hard 
frost  when  they  are  full  of  sap  is  prevented  ;  but  this  protection 
is  by  no  means  necessaiy  to  P.  japonica. 

I  may  add  that  P.  cortusoides,  though  it  ripens  seed,  never 
comes  up  in  my  garden  from  self-sown  seed,  being  more 
capricious  about  soil  and  climate  than  P.  japonica.  Though 
it  survives  even  severe  winters,  minute  crowns  almost  destitute 


of  roots  as  well  as  of  leaves  are  the  only  visibls  reauHns  of  it 
at  the  end  of  winter.  A  slight  raking  would  entirely  exter- 
minate them,  and  I  am  obliged  to  mark  them  carefvUy.  I 
used  to  think  the  surviving  shoots  were  seedlings,  but  am  nov 
certain  they  arise  from  the  last  year's  crowns.  Tbay  begin  to 
grow  in  April,  and  flower  about  the  end  of  May. 

Slugs  are  fund  of  P.  japonica.  but  seem  to  n^Iect  P.  coita- 
soides.  Many  quite  haroy  plants,  especially  Delphiniums  and 
Pyrethrums,  are  often  thought  to  have  been  killed  by  frost, 
when  the  real  cause  is  the  slugs,  which  lodge  in  the  cvoiso  and 
eat  off  the  young  growth  as  fast  as  it  is  made  in  early  spring 
— C.  W.  DOP.  

On  page  10  of  your  Journal  a  correspondent  doubts  the 
hardiness  of  Primula  japonica,  and  states  that  by  the  last 
frosts  many  of  his  plants  "  have  been  entirely  destroyed  and 
nothing  but  the  centres  remain  uninjured  in  the  best."  I 
thought  the  same  as  your  correspondent  a  year  ago,  but  I 
found  none  of  the  supposed  destroyed  plants  were  in  reality 
killed,  but  shot  up  and  bloomed  in  the  spring  and  summer  as 
well  as  any  of  those  under  protection.  Indeed  it  seems  the 
nature  of  the  plant  to  die  back  in  winter,  and  those  protected 
in  frames  lose  all  their  leaves  in  a  similar  manner.  Primula 
japonica  has,  however,  a  biennial  or  triennial  character,  and 
old  plants  are  iwt  to  die- out.  I  find  two-year-old  seedlings 
are  best,  and  it  is  most  readily  propagated  from  seed.  IC  is 
one  of  the  plants  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  Japan,  ia 
1862, 1  believe.  1  should  like  to  hear  from  your  correspondents 
as  to  the  hardiness  of  some  of  the  other  recently  introduced 
Primulas.— Geobge  Dowkjsb,  Stourmowth  Houie^  Kmt, 


JUDGING  COLLECTIONS  OF  FRUIT. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Witherspoon,  referred  to  by  "  Bxhibitob,** 
of  a  card  being  placed  on  each  collection  of  fruit  on  which, 
the  judges  shall  mark  the  number  of  points  to  which  they 
consider  each  dish  entitled,  will  not,  I  think,  have  the  effedi 
desired  of  "diminishing  grumbling,"  which  I  know  by  ex- 
perience is  not  only  common  but  often  unreasonable  at  certain 
exhibitions.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Witherspoon,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  schedules  be  explicit,  and  that  the  number  of 
fruits  that  each  dish  must  contain  be  stated.  I  agree  also 
that  point-judging  is  the  best  of  all  modes  of  arriving  at  a 
just  decision,  and  I  think  further  that  the  points  allowed  to 
each  kind  of  fruit,  as  stated  on  page  332,  are  sufficiently  well 
placed  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  evident  that  Mc 
Witherspoon  has  given  the  subject  careful  consideration ;  his 
object  also  is  undeniably  good,  and  therefore  the  plan  he  has 
submitted  merits  discussion. 

Like  "ExuiBiTOB"  I  have  been  waiting  for  an  exniessipa 
of  opinion  on  the  project  in  question ;  indeed  it  would  seem 
as  if  everybody  had  been  adopting  c.  waiting  policy  to  "  see 
what  others  say,"  rather  than  submit  their  own  opinions  on 
the  point  at  issue.  As  an  old  exhibitor,  and  bv  no  means  a 
young  judge,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  plan  projected 
will  commend  itself  to  judges  generally,  neither  do  I  think 
it  will  "  work  well  **  in  the  estimation  of  the  managers  of 
exhibitions. 

As  to  judging  I  will  speak  for  myself,  and  say  that  I  alwap 
adopt  point-judging  when  it  is  necessary — that  is,  when  the 
relative  positions  of  the  collectors  are  not,  as  they  often  are, 
apparent  at  a  glance ;  in  this  case  point-judging  would  be  a 
sheer  waste  of  time,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  none  to  spare  at 
Newcastle.  But  assuming  point-judging  neces^ry  it  is  adopted, 
and  a  decision  given  by  adding  up  the  points.  If  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon's  project  were  carried  out  the  decision  would  obviously 
remain  the  pamc,  and  I  for  one  object  to  detail  the  points  for 
disappointed  exhibitors  to  wrangle  over.  Instead  of  the  plan 
diminishing  grumbling,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  a  collection  of 
eight  dishes  it  would  inciease  it  by  just  eight  times,  for  the 
points  given  to  every  individual  dish  would  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed, objected  to,  and  defended  according  to  the  particular 
notions  of  the  seveml  critics,  each  in  his  own  opinion  being  as 
competent  to  adjudicate,  es|)ecially  if  he  is  a  young  and  en- 
thusiastic exhibitor,  as  ju(fgC8  who  have  had  ten  times  the 
experience.  Furthar,  I  should  refuse  to  detail  the  points  as 
proposed,  because  I  object  to  being  pestered  with  letters  asking 
for  reasons  why  I  did  so  and  so,  I  have  had  several  such 
letters,  not  one  of  which  I  have  replied  to  it  is  true,  but  I 
object  to  receive  more  ;  and  as  sure  as  I  credited  Grapes  with 
say  eight  points,  I  should  be  requested  to  state  how  I  found 
them,  how  much  importance  I  attached  to  colour,  bloom,  and 
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general  finisb,  how  much  to  size  and  regularity  of  berries,  size 
of  bunch,  &c. ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  class. 

I  will  now  briefly  consider  the  question  in  reference  to  the 
exhibition.  First,  if  the  proposed  plan  is  adopted  it  must  be 
acted  on  throughout  the  show.  If  it  is  right  n)r  a  few  classes 
it  ia  equally  right  for  all,  and  it  cannot  consistently  and  with 
justice  be  withheld  from  any.  This  being  so,  and  I  assume 
that  exceptions  in  a  case  of  this  kind  are  indefensible,  then 
the  number  of  judges  must  be  increased  quite  threefold,  and 
that  I  think  is  not  generally  practicable,  especially  when 
the  results  would  be  at  the  least  of  a  questionable  character. 
Again,  the  managers  of  not  a  few  shows  find  it  necessary  to 
adopt  means  to  prevent  obstruction,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot 
be  disputed,  that  the  clustering  of  critics  for  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time  around  certain  exhibits  is  a  great  inconvenience, 
and  which  would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished  if  the 
plan  propoimded  were  carried  out. — A  Judge. 


THE  NEW  ROSES  OF  1879-80. 

The  "Journal  des  Roses"  for  November  and  December 
last  year  contained  a  long  list  of  new  French-raised  Roses,  the 
aggregate  number  amounting  to  seventy-six  varieties.  To  this 
number  twenty-two  different  raisers  have  contributed — viz., 
M.  Lacharme,  two ;  J.  B.  Guillot,  fils,  two ;  Madame  Veuve 
Ducher,  three ;  Antoine  Levet,  four ;  Pemet,  fils  ain6,  two  ; 
Joseph  Schwartz,  four ;  Hambaux  et  Dubreuil,  three  ;  J.  M. 
Gonod,  two ;  Leveque,  five ;  Moreau-Robert,  four ;  Jacques 
Vigncron,  three  ;  F.  Brassac,  one  ;  Soupert  et  Netting,  three  ; 
Nabonnand,  thirteen  ;  Liabaud,  two  ;  Eugene  Verdier,  eight ; 
Margottin,  p^re,  two  ;  Fontaine,  three ;  Oger,  three ;  Dugat, 
one  ;  Boytard,  one  ;  and  Duval,  five.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  fifteen  English-raised  varieties  announced  in  the  "Gar- 
deners* Year  Book  "  for  1880.  Ten  of  them  are  beinjjf  sent  out 
by  Mr.  H.  Bennett  of  Stapleford,  the  remaining  five  being 
raised  respectively  by  Messrs.  G.  Paul,  two  ;  Perkins,  one ; 
Ward,  one  ;  and  Turner,  one.  Thus  the  total  number  of  new 
Boses  from  all  sources  for  1880  must  be  set  down  as  ninety-one. 

English  losarians,  more  especially  those  whose  aim  is  to 
purchase  the  new  varieties  at  high  prices  and  to  test  them  by 
high  culture  with  the  already  existing  varieties,  have  long 
learnt  that  "  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,"  and  year  after 
year  have  grown  the  new  imported  Roses  to  find  very  few 
superior  to  those  already  in  cultivation.  The  majority  after 
flowering  are  condemned  and  forgotten,  sometimes  no  doubt 
rather  too  hastily,  because,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  have  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  demand,  the  plants  are 
naturally  very  weak  when  first  sent  out  in  this  country  by  our 
nurserymen. 

Until  recent  years  we  were  mainly  dependant  on  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel  for  all  our  Roses,  and  were  bound  to 
accept  what  they  sent.  Now,  the  raising  of  new  varieties  is 
fast  increasing  in  this  country,  and  in  most  cases  the  raisers 
retain  the  whole  stock  until  the  Rose-loving  public  have  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  productions  and  judging  of  their 
qualities.  Mr.  Bennett's  new  Hybrid  Teas  have,  however,  been 
sold  and  increased  by  thousands,  although  few  rosarians  have 
had  the  privilege  to  judge  of  their  superior  qualities.  All 
British  rosarians  are  looking  forward  with  more  than  usual 
anxiety  for  the  blooming  of  these  pedigree  Roses.  If  we  are 
to  judge  of  their  merits  from  their  parents  we  expect  some 
decided  acquisitions.  It  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  be  able  to  furnish  the  names  of  both  parents,  which  if 
persevered  in  will  in  time  lead  to  a  x)edigree  ;  for  the  present 
they  cannot  rightly  be  termed  "  pedigree,"  as  the  names  of 
only  the  first  parents  are  given.  Ten  new  Hybrid  Teas  sent 
out  by  one  firm  as  the  produce  of  one  year's  raising  exhibits 
great  enterprise,  and  excels  all  other  raisers  with  the  exception 
of  M.  Nabonnand,  who,  singular  to  say,  appears  to  have  adopted 
similar  means  to  Mr.  Bennett  in  raising  Hybrid  Teas. 

Rose  Madame  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  raised  by  Schwartz  and 
figured  in  the  "Journal  des  Roses  "  for  December,  apjiears  to 
be  a  Rose  of  great  promise.    It  is  said  to  be  a  Hybrid  Per- 

gstual,  but  as  the  pollen  of  Madame  Falcot  was  used  on  a 
ybrid  Perpetual  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  partakes  of  both. 
Its  wood  and  foliage  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  while  the  flowers  are  white  with  a  coppery  yellow 
ground,  changing  in  the  centre  to  a  coppery  rose.  The  flowers 
are  said  not  to  be  large,  but  very  profusely  produced  and  a 
very  desirable  colour.  There  are  many  others  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  that  bid  fair  to  become  favourites  among  us.  I 
trust  they  may,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the 


new  race  of  Hybrid  Teas,  of  which  Cheshnnt  Hybrid  may  l« 
named  as  the  type,  will  claim  to  be  classed  by  themselves  ;  and 
the  National  Rose  Society  will  do  well  to  provide  a  place  for 
them  in  their  schedule  of  prizes,  and  further  to  allot  their 
respective  divisions. — J.  W.  Moobhait. 

PRECOCITY  IN  VEGETABLES  AND  PLANTS  AS 
INFLUENCED  BY  THE  MATURITY  OF  THE  SEED. 

Umdeb  the  above  heading  on  page  11  Mr.  Laxton,  Bedford, 
makes  a  number  of  remarks  which  must  have  taken  many  c^ 
your  readers  by  surprise,  as  almost  every  one  of  his  conclu- 
sions are  diametrically  opposed  to  what  have  hitherto  been 
observed.  Anyone  who  refers  to  the  Gardener's  CJtroniele  d 
December  20th,  1879,  page  786,  will  see  how  the  people  of 
Norway  and  other  northern  countries  act  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Practice  has  proved  that  northern  seeds  from  late 
localities  always  produce  plants  with  a  marked  precocity  over 
seeds  from  the  earlier  warmer  region  of  the  south.  Not  long 
ago  we  read  of  a  continental  professor  of  botany  who  made 
experiments  with  a  variety  of  plants,  even  including  such 
weeds  as  Chickweed  and  Groundsel ;  and  the  results  were  that 
seeds  from  cold  late  localities  were  invariably  earlier  in  germi- 
nating, and  the  plants  earlier  in  becoming  mature,  than  were 
those  raised  from  seeds  of  the  same  varieties  and  species  from 
southern  and  early  localities.  At  page  34  of  Mr.  Burbidge^s 
excellent  work,  entitled  "  The  Propagation  and  Improyement 
of  Cultivated  Plants,"  we  find  tables  copied  from  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Gustav  Marck,  which  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  by  him  at  Halle  and  Leipsic,  which  prove  that 
well-matured  seeds  tend  to  produce  strong  vigorous  plants, 
while  those  badly  ripened  produce  plants  chiuacterised  by 
weakness  and  precocity. 

Having  taken  special  interest  in  this  pariicular  phase  of 
vegetable  life  in  its  bearings  upon  gardening  I  have  given 
much  attention  to  it,  and  until  Mr.  Laxton's  paper  appeared 
I  had  not  heard  of  anyone  who  held  a  different  opinion  from 
what  is  indicated  by  the  paper  referred  to  above.  Some  of  his 
statements  will  not  bear  examination,  and  I  may  remark  that 
last  spring  (April  12  th)  I  sowed  a  row  of  Peas  (Veitch*s  Per- 
fection) 50  feet  long,  partly  with  well-ripened  seed  saved 
from  fine  vigorous  pods  the  year  before,  which  were  ripe  in 
September,  and  p<irtly  with  very  badly  ripened  Peas  from  the 
same  row  gathered  a  month  later.  The  result  was  that  we 
had  two  or  three  gatherings  from  that  part  of  the  row  which 
was  sown  with  inferior  Peas,  while  the  plants  from  the  best 
seed  did  not  mature  a  single  pod.  This  experiment  was  made 
to  prove  or  disprove  Loudon's  theory  that  uadly  ripened  seed 
favoured  precocity. 

I  have  twice  tried  the  same  experiment  with  Leeks,  and 
the  results  were  similar.  It  is  well  known  by  exhibitors  that 
when  Leek  seed  is  sown  in  heat  about  the  1st  of  February,  and 
the  plants  grown  on  in  pots  and  finally  planted  out  in  May, 
there  is  danger  of  their  running  to  seed  by  September  if  they 
be  checked  by  any  means.  To  see  what  aifference  there 
might  be  between  the  progeny  of  well-matured  and  badly 
matured  seed,  I  selected  m  1877  six  of  the  finest  Leeks  in  the 
garden,  planted  three  in  good  soil  in  a  sheltered  spot  with  a 
southern  aspect,  and  the  other  three  in  pots  which  were  placed 
in  a  vinery.  This  was  in  January.  Those  in  the  vinery  "  shot" 
for  seed  by  March,  and  were  planted  out  beside  the  other  in 
May ;  those  which  were  outside  from  the  first  did  not  **  nm 
up  "  till  June,  and  as  the  year  proved  wet  the  seed  ripened 
very  slowly.  The  other  seed  was  ripe  about  the  middle  of 
August  and  was  extremely  plump.  A  portion  of  each  were 
sown  early  in  February,  1878,  and  treated  precisely  the  same. 
By  August  one-third  of  the  plants  raised  from  the  badly 
ripened  seed  had  shown  seed  stems,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  all  "  shot "  save  one  that  same  autumn.  Three  only  of 
the  plants  raised  from  the  good  seed  ran  to  seed  that  autumn, 
while  the  remainder  did  not  run  till  next  May  (1879).  The 
difference  in  size  and  quality  was  aU  in  favour  of  the  plants 
raised  from  the  good  seed,  for  in  August  they  were  fully  twice 
the  size  of  the  other,  but  the  other  showed  the  greatest  pre- 
cocity. I  repeated  the  experiments  the  years  following  (1878-79) 
with  precisely  similar  results,  and  henceforth  I  shall  raise  our 
Leek  seed  by  starting  the  plants  early,  so  that  they  may  pro- 
duce early-matured  seed  in  order  to  counteract  that  troable- 
Bome  precocity  which  is  often  so  inconvenient. 

Again,  Mr.  Laxton  says  that  "  it  is  also  well  known  that  the 
repeated  forcing  of  the  same  individual  plants  of  Seakale  and 
Bhubarb    •    •    •    .    .    induces  precocity  the  next  season." 
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This  is  troe  of  plants  which  are,  by  zeason  of  early  forcing, 
early  matured ;  but  every  practical  gardener  knows  that  the 
forcing  ol  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and  Asparagus  is  inimical  to  an 
early  maturation  of  the  growth  in  autumn. 

My  object  in  endeavouring  to  confute  Mr.  Laxton^s  state- 
ment is  to  bring  before  your  readers  a  few  observations  on  this 
very  interesting  subject  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the 
evil  effects  of  using  partially  matured  seeds.  This  is  a  question 
on  which  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  many  of  our  crops  in 
the  year  on  which  we  have  just  entered.  Ordinary  treatment 
will  not  secure  ordinary  results  this  year,  for  most  of  the  seeds 
of  1879  are  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  unless  we  alter  our 
ZBodes  of  working  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  we  need  only 
expect  failure.  Partially  ripened  seeds  are  seeds  with  a  weak 
"vitality  ;  and  when  vitality  is  weakened  in  any  plant,  whether 
because  of  weakly  seed,  poor  soil,  damage  to  the  routs  as  in 
root-pruning,  employment  of  weakening  stocks  or  other  means, 
the  result  is  the  same — precocity. 

In  order  to  give  weakly  seeds  a  chance  we  must  take  care 
that  we  sow  our  seeds  only  under  favourable  conditions.  We 
may  sow  plump  healthy  seed  while  the  soil  is  yet  cold  and  not 
Tery  dry,  and  yet  obtain  a  crop ;  but  the  seeds  which  we  receive 
this  year  must  not  be  treated  thus.  It  is  not  always  good  to 
sow  the  first  opportunity  we  have  of  djy  soil  while  yet  the  sun 
ia  low  in  the  horizon ;  and  seed  sown  too  soon  frequently  pro- 
duces later  crops  than  seed  sown  when  the  soil  is  in  a  state  to 
fayour  a  rapid  germination.  Seed,  however  good,  if  sown  in 
cold  soil  germinates  slowly  and  weakly  compared  with  seed 
fiown  when  the  ground  has  become  dry  and  warmer. 

To  assist  the  plants  produced  by  weakly  seed  we  must  afford 
them  plenty  of  nutriment  on  the  very  surface.  Where  the  soil 
is  rich  this  will  occasion  no  trouble,  but  on  poor  or  newly 
broken  land  care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  rich  surface  so  that 
the  young  plants  may  grow  vigorously  from  the  first.  This  is 
An  important  matter  in  any  year,  and  ignoring  it  ruins  many  a 
crop  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  doubly  important  this  year.  For 
this  purpose  dressings  of  well-decayed  manure  should  be  forked 
into  the  surface  of  &e  soil  when  possible.  Slight  dressings  of 
£uano  will  prove  very  helpful,  and  soot  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  Drenchings  of  urine  a  few  weeks  before  the  seed  is 
eown  will  prove  of  the  greatest  service,  more  especially  for 
Leeks  and  Onions.  Soot  and  wood  ashes  make  a  first-rate 
surface  dressing  for  the  latter  when  hoed  into  the  soil,  and 
when  liberally  applied  it  is  a  good  preventive  of  the  grub.  As 
many  as  possible  of  the  earlie^  batches  of  the  Cabbage  kind — 
such  as  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  should  be  sown 
under  cold  frames,  and  the  best  of  the  seedlings  afterwards 
pricked  out  into  rich  soil.  The  only  Brussels  Sprouts  worth 
the  name  in  this  district  were  raised  there.  It  saves  a 
month  or  even  six  weeks,  and  in  late  districts  in  such  unto- 
ward seasons  as  the  last  it  often  makes  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  Whatever  seeds  are  sown  under 
•cold  frames  must  be  near  the  glass,  and  the  ventilation  should 
be  good.  Very  early  Peas  should  be  sown  on  turves  under 
frames  unless  the  situation  be  very  favourable  and  the  soil  dry. 
When  very  wet  and  cold  they  may  rot  outright — Single- 
handed. 


STOCKS  FOR  ROSES. 

F.  G.  Oliykb,  on  page  28,  complains  of  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  as  to  which  are  the  best  stocks  to  grow  Roses  on, 
seeing  such  authorities  as  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole  and  R.  K.  G. 
Baker,  Esq.,  differ  so  remarkably.  My  experience  is  as  follows  : 

Some  Roses  prefer  the  Manetti,  such  as  Abel  Carri^e,  Paul 
Neyron,  Paul  v  erdier,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  other  strong-growing 
'varieties ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  smoothwooded  varieties 
such  as  Eugene  Ycrdier,  Comtesse  d' Oxford,  &c.,  whether 
strong  growers  or  not,  prefer  the  Briar.  My  opinion  is,  that 
were  any  grower  to  grow  all  his  Roses  on  one  stock  be  would 
fail,  for  Clemence  Raoux,  Henri  Ledechaux,  Ptincess  Beatrice, 
and  others,  which  are  sure  to  have  a  large  amount  of  their 
wood  die  during  a  sharp  frost,  if  grown  on  the  Briar  are  more 
able  to  stand  than  on  the  Manetti. 

With  respect  to  the  age  at  which  Roses  give  the  best  ex- 
hibition blooms,  much  depends  on  their  treatment  and  the 
variety.  I  believe  if  gooa  plants  on  the  Manetti  stock  are 
planted  carefully  in  suitably  prepared  soil,  they  are  best  the 
second  and  third  years  after  planting  from  a  nursery.  Some 
varieties,  Abel  Carri^re  for  instance,  grow  larger  and  stronger 
every  season,  and  consequently  give  us  la^er  and  better 
blooms.    Then,  again,  there  are  some  that  seem  as  if  they  will 


not  thrive,  let  them  be  on  what  stock  they  may,  for  more 
than  two  or  three  seasons.  There  is  something  very  pleasing 
in  blooms  cut  from  maidens — they  seem  more  deeply  cupped 
than  those  'grown  on  the  cut-backs,  although  I  think  a  well- 
established  plant  has  more  substance  and  a  greater  number  of 
petals  than  a  maiden. 

We  planted  o  bed  of  Roses  on  the  seedling  Briar,  thinking 
to  have  them  stand  well,  but  we  were  disappointed.  They 
did  very  well  the  first  year  after  removal,  but  now,  three  years 
later,  there  is  not  one  out  of  six  alive,  and  these  are  unhealthy. 
Roses  on  the  Manetti  stock  planted  at  the  same  time  and 
receiving  the  same  treatment,  have  grown  remarkably  well  and 
produce  good  blooms.  Much  of  this  depends  upon  the  soil. 
A  friend  of  mine  a  few  miles  from  here  says  that  only  the 
seedling  Briar  will  grow  in  his  garden.  I  l^ink  it  a  great 
mistake  to  use  the  Briar  exclusively,  simply  because  it  has 
been  found  to  suit  some  naturally  bad  growers  better  than  the 
Manetti. 

If  the  seedling  Briar  is  such  an  excellent  stock  for  all  Rosea, 
why  do  not  our  Oxford  friends  make  more  show  in  the  lists  of 
prizes  at  the  different  Rose  shows  7 — ^A.  P. 


I  AM  indebted  to  "  Quillo,"  page  21,  for  so  kindly  replying 
to  my  inquiry.  He  is  quite  correct  in  his  surmise,  I  have 
never  used  the  Grifferaie  stock  for  the  Marshal  or  any  other 
Rose,  but  I  shaU  now  lose  no  time  in  trying  it.  Some  years 
ago  an  announcement  was  made  by,  I  think,  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Darlington,  that  a  new  stock  would  Portly  be  offered  superior 
to  any  extant,  and  if  my  memory  is  correct  it  was  called  the 
Kapoleon  stock,  but  I  fear  it  has  proved  unsuccessful. 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  Oliver's  question  (page  24)  will 
doubtless  puzzle  the  large  and  increasing  class  of  amateurs, 
but  surely  it  has  long  since  been  decided  that  the  best  stock  is 
the  one  best  suited  to  the  soil.  Canon  Hole  is  probably  quite 
correct  in  advocating  the  seedling  Briar  for  his  hEuid  ;  and  our 
champion  amateur  is  doubtless  right  in  recommending  the 
Manetti  for  such  soil  as  exists  at  Heavitree,  where  he  resides. 
The  Manetti  will  not  thrive  in  a  strong  retentive  day,  and  the 
Briar  succeeds  but  sadly  on  light  drifty  lands. 

I  have  long  urged  the  superiority  of  dwarfs  over  standards, 
and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  Mr.  Baker,  who 
grows  some  thousands  of  Roses,  cuts  the  magnificent  blooms 
which  we  see  at  the  shows  entirely  from  dwarfir.— ^ShBOBQE 
DUFPIELD,  Winehmare  HiU,  N, 


BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Janvart  13th. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  year  would  have  been  an  unusually 
quiet  one  had  not  Messrs.  Yeitch  contributed  three  large  and 
handsome  coUectionB  of  Cjclamena,  Primulas,  and  Orchids,  besides 

groups  of  Roman  Hjacmths  and  Lilies  of  the  Yalley.  Mr. 
annell's  Pelargoniums  were  also  ver]r  bright,  and  imparted  a 
very  agreeable  uveliness  to  the  otherwise  rather  dull  appearance 
of  the  tables. 

Fruit  Committbb.— Henry  Webb,  Esq^  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  gardener  to  P.  0.  Hard^icke,  Ssq^  Hollenden,  Ton- 
bridge,  sent  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Pears  to  show  how 
they  had  kept  this  year.  Many  of  them  were  quite  out  of  season, 
Beurr^  d'Amanlis  being  now  only  just  ripe,  and  Beurrd  Superfin 
was  in  its  best  condition,  while  several  of  those  which  are  usually 
autumn  Pears  were  not  yet  ripe.  Mr.  Shirley  Hlbbexd  of  Stoke 
Newington  sent  twelve  pans  of  Watercress  remarkably  well 
cultivated.  They  were  of  two  kinds — the  Erfurt  Sweet  Cress  and 
the  ordinaij  Watercress,  of  the  latter  of  which  there  appeared  to 
be  two  varieties,  one  of  a  dwarf  er  habit  than  the  other.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Barr  Al  Sugden,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  sent  a  collection  of  sprouts  of  variegated  Kale, 
to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Floral  Committbb.— W.  B.  Eellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  James  Yeitoh  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  accorded  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  the  award  of  a  silver  medal  recommended  for  their 
large  collections  of  plants.  These  comprised  about  forty  Cycla- 
mens in  very  vigorous  health,  both  the  foliage,  fiowers,  and 
colours  being  excellent ;  twenty  plants  of  Primula  sinensis  fim- 
briata  alba  with  very  large  fiowers,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  P.  fimbriata  rubra,  trusses  large  and  colours  rich.  A  collection 
of  Lilies  of  the  Yalley  was  unusually  fine,  the  scapes  and  bells 
large  and  accompanied  by  good  foliage,  which  greatly  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers.  An  excellent  collection  of  Orchids 
was  also  steged,  including  Masdevallia  Tovarensis^  a  well-known 
pretty  white-fiowered  species  from  Colombia^  with  over  sixty 
flowers  (first-class  certincate) ;  Saooolabium  giganteum,  a  good 
specimen,  which  was  bearing  eight  large  spikes  ;  Masdevallia 
polysticta,  flowers  with  small  purple-spotteil  attenuated  sepals ; 
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Omi$  Qkthtmjy  s  InMd  between  C.  hnetucenB  and  C.  anrea, 
wiw  p«le  omee-ootoored  tepab  and  petals ;  Bendrobiam  endo- 
cfcariif  a  bybnd  between  D.  japoDicom  and  D.  heterocarpam,  with 
•■an  wbinth  flowm,  tweeclj  eeenfted  ;  OneWvm  eheirophonun, 
bente^  ever  a  doaen  rtewiea  of  Ha  small  Tellow  flowcia.  A 
itfwcrac  piaat  of  Staphjka  eolchica  was  alaa  shown  beariiiff 
■■■isvns  traswa  of  wboe  iowcia.  This  plant  is  well  adapted 
isr  fsfdsfy  and  yi^ds  a  piof nsioB  of  useful  flowera.  It  was  first 
liirflwt4d  and  eottfcated  in  Janoarj  last  year.  It  was  figured 
in  tkis  JtmrmL  roL  xzzri,  mge  66.  Mr.  W.  Bull  obtained  a 
Hwf  rim  certtflcate  lor  Baneria  cjclotilla,  an  Orchid  from 
Mcskn ;  the  iowen  are  small,  sepals  and  petals  pale  pink,  hibel- 
lan  tipped  with  bri^  lake.    Very  pret^  and  disdnet. 

ICesen.  Osbern  A  Sons,  Fnlham,  exhibited  a  handMMue  specimen 
ti  Heileboras  mger  majos.  The ]dant  was  in  a  tab,and  meaeiired 
t  a  yard  aenoos,  and  was  bearing  orer  three  dosen  flowers, 
of  wfaidi  wens  nearly  4inclie8  in  diameter ;  foliage  Terj datl: 
I  and  Tigoroaa.  Cut  flowers  of  Gilbert's  doable  Pnmnlas 
wen  also  slM>wn  eztremeir  good  in  colour  and  form.  A  vote  of 
tbanka  was  accorded.  lIcMm.  Button  k  Sons,  Beading,  sent  a 
eailtetian  of  new  Primnlaa  and  Cydaraens,  sereral  of  which  were 
■cat  in  habit,  bat  wen  not  considered  snfilciently  distinct  to 
■ertt  speeia]  award.  Kr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
a  larjfB  nnmber  of  Pelargoniam  blooms  in  excellent  condition 
m  rtfttdt  eolcrw  and  form.  The  most  distinct  were  Mrs.  Moore 
hrfaite  with  a  sahnon  centre),  Lonis,  Zoleika,  Polyphemus, 
fi.  Jactfby  (rerr  rich  dark  crimson),  Jean  d'Arc  (good  white), 
Mkmzi  (mm  scailet) ;  also  three  sports  of  TesuTius  (white,  salmon, 
~~  '  striped),  flowers  neat  and  of  good  snbsCanoe.  Sereral  pRtty 
of  Jrnefasiaa  (F.  splendens,  F,  serratifoJia.  P.  microphyUa. 


F.  tkymiloHa),  and  two  Tarieties  of  Primula — Swanley  Bed  and 
SavaJer  Par|^,  the  latter  being  of  an  extremely  rich  crimson 
ttit*  For  the  Pelargoniams  a  rote  of  thanks  was  accorded,  and  a 
lilTer  medal  reoomsBended.  Mr.  McGrigor,  gardener  to  C.  Walker, 
Bsq^  Lanark,  was  accorded  a  TOte  of  thanks  for  a  fine  flower  of 
Ljcaste  Skinneri  alba. 

In  the  Society's  libiary  Mr.  Maries— who  has  recently  returned 
fnm  Japan,  where  he  was  engaged  in  coUeeting  planu  for  Messrs. 
Tettch  *  Sons  exhibited  a  large  nnmber  of  curiosities  which  he 
had  aeqofaisd  in  his  tcsvels.  'Hiese  comprise  Tarions  articles  of 
natkw  mamrfaetme,  snch  as  fans,  screens,  Ac.,  collections  of 
ioaeets,  snakes,  birds,  shells,  and  geological  specimens.  In  addi- 
tion a  larga  a— iber  of  excellent  photographs  were  shown,  illns- 
tnitiTe  of  tha  moit  pictnrssqaa  scenery  and  yegetation. 

FOBTRAITO  OP  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

Gladiolvs  BBACHTAKDBUfl.  JTtf^.  ^<f.,  Iridacese.— '*  This 
pUnt  was  seot  abont  a  couple  of  yeari  ago  to  the  Edinburgh 
Boiaoical  Gaiden  from  the  Shire  Highlands  by  Mr.  John 
Bncbanai),  along  with  another  leas  showy  species,  which  also 

Sores  to  be  new.  It  comes  nearest  the  Natal  G.  Eckloni,  and 
B  old  well-known  G.  blandns,  bnt  is  readily  marked  at  a 
glaiice  from  all  its  neighbours  by  its  short  stamens  and  yery 
UMqoal  perianth-segments."— (ir^^.  Maff,,  t.  6463.) 

SCOTSLLAKIA  PUAPURAfiCEKO.  Hat,  ord,.  Labiate.— <*  This 
flppCMi  to  be  one  of  the  many  Tarieties  of  a  common  South 
American  Scutellaria,  of  which  the  published  type  is  Swartz's 
S,  parpttfaacens,  aad  which  has  beoi  described  nader  Tarions 
lunnaa  from  Tarions  parts  of  that  continent,  according  to  its 
pnbewwnce,  length  of  petiole,  &c."— (/W^^.,  t.  6464.) 

Ltoubuoa  badicans.  JVat  ord.,  Smilaccie.— •*  A  Tery 
elegant  greenhouse  plant,  a  natiye  of  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  coast  of  C^ili,  from  the  latitude  of  Valdiyia  to  the  Straits 
of  MageUao,  and  also  of  the  plains  of  Chiloe.  It  is  usually . 
louid  in  forests,  rooting  up  Uxt  mossy  trunks  of  trees.  Its 
Toota  an  need  as  a  substitute  for  sarsapariJUa  in  its  native 
coon^,  on  which  account,  probably,  the  aothora  of  the  genus 
naned  it  after  a  celebrated  Spanish  physician,  Don  I^da^o 
Marie  Bnis  de  Luznriaga.  According  to  the  collector  Bridges 
its  stems  are  used  for  rope-making."-^  J»«f.,  t.  040S.) 

Stuphttum  PB8EOSINUV.  JViii.  ard.,  Bomgineas.— '*  The 
iii»tory  of  this  plant,  which  is  now  well  known  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  Symphytum  asperrimum  (or  Prickly  Com- 
frey)  is  still  obscure.  That  it  is  not  the  true  S.  asperrimum  of 
Donn  figured  by  Sims  is  obyious  from  a  comparison  of  that 
plate*  in  which  the  calyx  is  correctly  represented  as  short,  and 
•hortly  flTO-cleft  to  the  middle  only,  with  obtuse  lobes,  and 
which  has  curTed  prickles  on  the  stem,  arising  from  conspicuous 
white  tubercles.  It  agrees  well  with  the  character  of  S.  peie- 
grinnm  giTenin  Ledcbour,  except  that  the  appendages  between 
the  stamens  are  rather  shorter  (than  longer)  than  the  anthers, 
ftod  the  stylo  is  not  always  bent  below  the  top,  though  it  is 
sometimes  so  above  the  middle.  From  S.  caucasicum  it  differs 
in  the  stem  not  being  hirsute,  nor  the  leayes  softly  hoary,  and 
in  the  calyx  being  deeply  divided.     The  specimen  flowered  in 


the  Royal  Gardens  from  plants  of  •Prk^y  Comfrey'  pKsaifted 
by  Mr.  T.  (Thristy,  who  baa  bed  the  means  of  widely  difanip 
the  cultme  of  this  Symphytum  ae  a  fodder  {dainty  midatk 
aboTe  name.*'— ( JMif.,  t.  6496.) 
Aphelaitdka  fumila.     ykt  erd^  Acanthaoee.— "  ¥07 


dissimilar  in  habit  and  staiare  to  any  of  the  nnmeveyw  bmcks 
of  this  beautiful  genus  that  haTe  hitherto  been  imported  iots 
this  coontry.  Of  these  no  less  than  fifty  species  are  kaown, 
of  which  only  about  a  docen  hare  been  in  cnltiTation.  A  m- 
mila  belongs  to  the  aectioii  with  large  bracts,  the  upper  lip 
erect,  concaTe,  and  entire,  and  the  lower  diTided  into  ttoee 
large  lobes.  It  was  imported  by  Mr.  Bull  from  Brsxil,  vA 
flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  to  wbic^  he  pmented  it,  dvii^ 
last  summer." — ilhid.^  t,  6467.) 

Bjrjl  HYGSOifETBiGA.  Ifat.  erd.y  Gesnenoem^ — ^**The  pm 
Baea  is  an  Asiatic  one,  and  its  head  quarters  are  the  hilly 
country  of  Eastern  Bengal,  Tenaseezim,  and  Birma,  bm 
whence  there  are  scTen  or  eight  species,  seTeral  of  then 
undescribed.  One  is  found  as  far  east  as  the  Philipine 
Islands,  and  another  in  North  Australia,  whilst  the  B.  Ijffo^ 
metrica  occurs  a  long  way  to  the  north  of  the  ordiaaiy  wiS» 
of  the  genus — ^namely,  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  Pekin.  Has 
hygrometrica  was  discoyered  by  the  now  Tenerable  Dr.  Bsnge 
of  Dorpat  in  the  mountains  near  Pckin  in  1881,  and  tte 
specimens  here  figured  were  raised  from  aeeds  sent  to  Kev  in 
1876  from  the  same  locality  by  Dr.  Bnahell,  physician  to  ^ 
British  Embassy  at  Pekin.  They  flowered  in  Avgust  of  te 
present  year."-H^7&irf.,  t  6468.) 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  FLORENCE  COURT  OB  IBISH 

TEW. 

Haying  read  the  query  and  answer  on  this  point  in  h^ 
week's  JowrtuU  of  HprticuUwn,  and  possesaing  Teiy  exsct  •ns 
reliable  informatioD,  signed  aa  it  is  bj  the  higheBt  poesw 
authority,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  place  this  on  record.  A  ph^ 
graph  presented  to  me  is  accompanied  by  the  inf<»matioD  ou 
the  tree  is  the  mother  plant  of  the  Florrace  Court  or  Inn 
Tew,  being  one  of  two  trees  found  by  Mr.  Willis  (a  tensat  of 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  EnniakUlen),  in  tlie 
mountain  aboTO  Florence  Court,  more  than  a  oentuxy  J^ 
The  other  tree,  since  dead,  he  planted  in  his  own  gsraeo. 
This  tree  is  the  progenitor  of  the  innumerable  Irish  Tews  no* 
all  over  the  world.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  seedling  Tsnetya 
the  common  Tew,  although  it  has  been  described  as  a  ^P^^ 
and  weight  has  been  giTen  to  the  different  arrangement  ofw 
leaTcs,  being  scattered  instead  of  in  two  rows.  This  aiee» 
with  ample  explanation,  as  an  accommodation  to  the  nev^ 
acquired  upright  or  fastigiate  habit  — B.  I&WIN  hXSX»t 
Curator^  BoUmxo  QmrdenSj  Camhridge. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

In  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery  at  Pine-Apple  Platfe  » IwP 
batch  of  ODONTOGLOSSUMSare  in  remarkably  healthy  couditioot 
and  they  will  shortly  produce  a  Tery  fine  displAy  of  ^*?J 
A  temperature  of  about  45®  is  usually  maintained,  but  oxiXis% 
the  recent  scTcre  weather  it  fell  as  low  as  36°  without  '^V^^ 
the  pUmts  in  the  slightest  degree.  Quite  nine-tenths  or  t^ 
plants  are  showing  spikes  of  flowers,  and  the  ^^^^?f% 
growths  are  as  Tigorous  as  could  be  desired.  The  ®°^V- 
maintaining  a  moderate  temperature  iu  ttie  Odontogloj^ 
house  is,  that  the  flowers  are  sufficiently  retarded  to  gi^J^fJ 
the  benefit  of  the  increasing  light  and  clearer  atmospheiew 
the  early  months  of  the  year. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Richmond  Hobticci* 

TUBAL  SociBTT  fiTC  years  ago  few  organisations  of  *^®.^J 
nature  hare  attained  to  such  a  sound  and  well  ^8****  ^ 
position.  Various  circumstances  hsTC  contributed  *?  *^ 
result.  The  district  is  populous  and  wealthy ;  the  Bite 
the  summer  Shows  (the  Old  Deer  Park)  is  picturesque  »» 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  the  patronage  is  aifOB 
guished,  and  the  management  efficient.  During  the  year  ^° 
two  exhibitions  were  held — the  usual  summer  ^^^T^'^^^i.. 
autumn  Show  of  Chrysanthemums.  Both  proTed  ^'fif^^  J 
cessful,  and  the  total  income  for  the  year  is  rec^^^^^-a 
£630  12*.  Ud.  After  paying  all  expenses  the  Committ«e^" 
they  haTe  the  remarkaoly  h^dsome  balance  of  dll26  4*«  l^  » 
as  compared  with  £57  1*.  2d.  in  1878.  The  Exhibi^^ 
Chrysanthemums  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  ^^^'^l 
might  repeat  the  experiment  with  considerate  adrantftg^ 
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Am  Im  tke  piuiwM  ywr,  muneroos  madftli  worn  awarded  to 
the  ezhibilioffB  m  additian  to  tbe  otdnary  priaee,  which  wwe 
snffidentlj  Ubend  to  prodaoe  good  competitiloii.  The  Doke 
and  Daehen  of  Took  oonthMn  to  take  gnat  mUaiat  hi  the 
wallMa  of  the  Soeiety,  whieh  now  inoladea  among  tti  pations 
B.B.H.  the  Date  eC  Cambridge.  Mr.  ChaoeeUor,  the  eatv- 
prising  Seocetacy,  and  Ibe  Oommittee  are  thna  enoooiaged  to 
adTanee  the  worii  in  whieh  tbay  are  eo  warthiljengnged  of  im- 
pioTing  the  horticultaie  of  a  Tery  large  and  important  diBtrict 

At  a  Gteneral  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticnltnral  Society 

held  on  Tuesday  last,  Dr.  Denny  ia  the  chair,  the  following 
candidates  were  elected  Fellows— riz.,  Mrs.  Barrand,  William 
Henry  Belfield,  Mrs.  Chemside,  A.  Clapham,  Bev.  H.  Harpor 
Crewe,  Sydney  Ebbs,  Miss  Frances  A.  M.  Bland,  Mrs.  Qwaiai, 
Mrs.  Hotddsworth,  Stephen  Kennard,  Mrs.  BaOay,  Sir  Heniy 
8cndamore  Stanhope  Bart,  Frank  Taylor,  aad  rteHbon  J. 
Wallis. 

Ck>NOEBinNa  tbe  oonditieB«C  thavRxn  ik  E^nnmRroN 

Oabdens^  Mr.  G.  Parkin,  fowrtm ,  Wortle^  writes  aafoUows  in 
the  December  namber  of  the  *'Jmvnal  of  Fnestry:**— ''Ashort 
time  since  I  was  if«B7m«ch  alnck  b^  tke  dead  and  shattered 
appearance  of  a  great  — mhar  eC  tmes  standhig  near  the  small 
lake  immediately  in  fiont  of  the  pahmr  The  Blm  appears  to 
faaye  suffered  most,  and  seoie  ef  the  Oaks  and  Spanish  Chest- 
nuts. At  first  sight  it  appeared  very  much  aa  if  meworks  had 
been  let  off  near  to  them,  and  Injured  the  tope  of  tbe  trees  by 
the  sulphuric  or  some  other  acid  emamiting  there&om.  Ab 
the  ground  is  in  a  very  wet  state  on  that  side  of  tbe  lake,  it  is 
possible  that  the  leakage  may  hKW  something  to  do  with  the 
destruction  of  the  trees.  I  am  certain  of  thu,  that  a  number 
of  the  trees  in  that  locality  are  dead,  and  many  are  dving  for 
want  of  earlier  12ihming.  Some  of  them  ace  almost  denuded 
of  their  tops  for  waot  oi  space  and  air." 

An  extremely  protty  little  plant  for  the  stove  is  HOTA 

Paxtoni,  a  JaTan  species,  which  is  only  too  rarely  seen  in 
oultivation.  It  resembles  in  habit  that  general  faTOurite  Hoya 
l>ella,  but  the  stems  are  rather  more  slender  and  tbe  leaTCs  1m 
fleshy.  The  umbels  are  small  but  Tery  freely  produced,  the 
flowers  being  pure  white  with  a  reddish  pink  centre.  The 
^ant  succeeds  under  the  same  treatment  as  that  afforded  to 
H.  bella. 

At  Roskoff,  in  Brittany,  in  a  garden  belonging  to  the 

Postmaster,  but  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  monastery  of 
Capuchins,  is  a  Fig  tree  one  hundred  yens  <^ ;  the  head  of 
which,  for  it  is  a  standard,  measures  800  feet  The  branches 
^ire  intertwined,  and  rest  upon  four  walls  and  on  oak  beams 
laid  over  sixty  stone  pillars  6  feat  high.  In  Soptemher,  18^, 
the  crop  filled  twelve  hogsheads. 

In  a  Tery  correct  volume  entitled  "The  People  of 

Turkey,"  written  by  the  daughter  and  wife  of  a  consol,  this 
DESCRIPTION  is  giTcn  of  a  Boss  Habvbbt.  A  large  garden 
was  thickly  phmted  with  Rose  boshes,  whidi  were  then  laden 
with  half-opened  bods ;  the  ni^tingales  in  flights  horered 
over  them,  although  the  young  Bulgarians  were  gaiherine  the 
flowers.  Girls  were  cheerfully  employed  in  str^ing  off  the 
buds,  throwing  them  into  baskets  wnich  they  earned.  Young 
men  helped,  and  children  ran  to  and  fro  emptying  tbe  baskets 
into  lai^r  receptacles  presided  over  by  the  matrons,  who, 
aeated  beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  sorted  tbe  Roses.  From  these, 
we  presume,  Rose  water  and  tbe  attar  of  Boses  is  obtained. 

In  a  recently  receiTcd  report  from  Ckiayaquil,  it  seems 

that  the  bad  season  of  1878  baa  a  most  serious  effect  upon 
the  produce  of  the  soil  in  that  country.  The  CocoA  chop 
<Theobroma  Cacao)  was  the  smallest  on  record,  though  tbe 
high  prices  obtained  for  this  article  in  the  European  markets 
have  in  some  degree  compensated  for  the  loss.  The  Coffee 
<srops  gaTC  even  a  worse  result,  as  during  tbe  last  months  of 
the  year  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  import  Coffee  from  Central 
America  for  home  consumption.  The  quality  of  the  Coffee 
produced  in  Guayaquil  during  the  year  was  very  inferior, 
xhe  Rice  plantations  haTing  been  almost  entirely  under  water, 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  for  a  long  period  during  1877  and 
1878  the  production  of  this  article  of  food  (of  which,  in  the 
ooast  provinces  of  the  Repblic  alone  5000  quintals  per  month 
are  consumed)  was  very  limited.  The  Cotton  plantations  were 
also  destroyed  by  the  same  cause.  The  failure  of  the  above- 
mentioned  crops  left  a  large  number  of  men  free  to  attend  to 
the  collection  of  indiarub^  and  Itott  nutai  The  export  of 
the  fonaer  during  1878  was  a  little  below  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  owing  doubtless  to  the  scarcity  of  Uie  trees  pro- 


ducing it,  and  the  dlfficalties  of  brittgiag  it  down  to  tba  coaat 
from  the  inland  forests  where  it  ia  gathered,  each  year  nade 
more  distant  from  the  ports  of  embiakation  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued wanton  destruction  of  the  trees.  The  quantity  of  Ivory 
nuts  gathered  and  exported  by  fmt  snrpasecd  all  previous 

OCTB  correspondent  **  R.  P.  B.,"  sends  us  the  foUowiqg 

KOTB  ON   ViNBs— *<  KnrcHBK  Gabdenbb*8"  remailtB  ( 


page  2),  on  tbe  vrinter  management  of  late  Vines  are  very 
much  to  the  point.  I  do  not  find  that  it  does  Vines  any  h^m 
if  ka^  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  60^  throughout  winter. 
The  sinplaat  and  perhape  the  most  effective  mode  of  deansing 
Viaas  is  ta  wash  them  with  veiy  hot  water  and  soap.  Mr. 
BaadMQr  is  also  on  the  right  tack  ia  starting  late  Vines  early. 
Xhis  ia  especially  necessary  with  regard  to  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andziBk    Ours  are  started  in  February. 

— —  TttB  same  cultivator  also  observes  that  the  earliest 
SOWING  OF  TOMATOHB  should  now  be  made  for  raising  plants 
to  be  grown  in  pota^  Green  Gage  ia  the  earliest  variety.  Last 
year  owing  to  me  sBteeme  cold  the  seedlings  did  not  stare 
well.  Soma  cuttings  oi  Exoalsior  were  struck  about  the  end  of 
January,  and  these  thafigh  rather  later  than  usual  did  very 
well  indeedk 

—  Mb.  W.  Robbmon,  foreman  ia  the  gardens  of  Baron 
Sdiroeder,  The  Dell,  Staines,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
L.  D.  Uall,  Esq.,  Famham  Chase,  Slough  ;  Mr.  J.  POLLETT 
succeeds  Mr.  Gibbs  as  gardener  ^  A.  M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Stow- 
langtoft  Hall,  Bviy  St  Bdnranda ;  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Hatcheb, 
late  foreman  at  Grimaton  Park,  Tadcaster,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  John  Fieldan,  Esq.,  at  Dobroyd  Castle,  Tod- 
mccden,  Lancashire. 

PACKING  Roses  fob  Nbw  Zealand.— I  am  about  to 

letuin  to  Kew  Zealand,  and  wish  to  take  a  few  new  Roses. 
Can  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  tell  how  hast  to 
padc  theai,  and  in  what  stage  of  growth,  &c.  ?  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  inf ormatioa  on  this  subject,  as  I  am  very  anxious 
to  do  my  little  towards  stocking  my  adopted  iTiniii1||  with  the 
best  and  newest  of  Roses. — T<me  M.  Bbookjb. 


CHRTBANTnEMUMS. 


It  is  well  Imown  that  anyone  can  grow  OfaiyMBilMBinms 
such  as  are  often  seen  tied  up  like  a  bimdle  ef  stidn  with  the 
stems  half  denuded  of  their  foliage,  hut  to  grow  tiiaai  to  per- 
fection demands  dcill,  attention,  and  peneveraace.  Prom  the 
time  the  cuttings  are  taken  till  the  plants  ase  ia  flower  they 
should  receive  no  check  whatever,  but  be  kept  growing  as  fast 
aa  possible.  To  efflect  this  the  following  roles  must  be  strictly 
atteaded  ta  The  cuttings  strike  freely  in  a  cold  fnune  kept 
dose  fbr  a  few  dajrs,  but  when  the  plants  commence  growing 
an  abundance  of  air  must  be  admitted  on  all  favourable  oc- 
casions. The  plants  must  be  potted  as  soon  as  they  become 
hurge  enough,  employing  a  soil  composed  of  two  parts  good 
loam,  one  part  well-decomposed  manure,  and  sufficient  sand 
to  keep  the  soil  porous.  Tbe  pots  must  be  well  drained,  for 
although  the  plants  require  abundance  of  water,  yet  anything 
approw^ing  to  stagnation  at  tbe  roots  is  very  injurious.  From 
April  till  June  the  points  should  be  pinched  out  of  the  longest 
shoots  to  induce  the  production  of  sufficient  shoots  to  suit  the 
required  shape  of  training  that  is  intended  to  be  pursued* 
About  tbe  end  of  June  the  final  potting  should  be  performed, 
potting  them  firmer  than  on  pretious  occasions.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  plunge  the  plants  half  way  up  the  pots  in  ^ws,  allowing 
sufficient  room  for  a  man  to  pass  between  them  ;  by  so  doing 
a  uniform  temperature  will  be  preserved  at  the  roots  and  the 
growth  will  be  matured. 

Plants  trained  in  the  erect  form  should  be  supported  by 
stakes,  one  to  each  shoot  The  training  must  be  systematically 
done,  and  the  shoots  of  no  plant  should  be  allowed  to  shade 
those  of  its  neighbour.  Unless  the  wood  is  perfectly  matured 
it  is  useless  to  expect  fine  flowers.  The  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  to  suffer  by  want  of  water,  and  they  will  be  benefited 
by  a  damping  overhead  twice  on'  fine  days.  The  Chrysan- 
themum being  of  strong  growth  it  may  advantageously  be 
supplied  with  stimulants  three  times  a  week  from  June  till  the 
buds  commence  to  unfold,  when  liquid  manure  should  be  with- 
held. If  laige  blooms  are  desired  one  flower  only  should  be  left 
on  each  stem.  As  soon  as  the  buds  appear  disbudding  should 
be  commenced,  retaining  the  one  that  appears  in  tbe  centre, 
thus  concentrating  tbe  strength  of  tbe  plants  in  the  retained 
bads.    The  plants  must  be  taken  under  cover  on  the  approach 
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IPOiLEA  HOBSFALLLE. 
This  fa  unqnettionably  one  of  the  leert  wi 


ttegM  of  derelopmMiL  Tbe  plant  ia  giQwinr  in  u  frioib 
pot,  «nct  the  gniwtlu  trained  to  wlraa  near  the  gitm. 

This  species  is  often  seen  with  growUis  from  10  to20lEetii 
len^,  tenninating  with  a  solitaiy  ambel  of  Bowen ;  but  m 
tbe  other  hand,  t^  restricting  its  rooting  "px^  uid  fttqiut 
pinching  dnriuK  the  eeaaon  of  growth,  the  flowen  andfiuiip 
can  be  conSned  to  aaj  aia  the  grower  wishe*. 

In  case  there  are  any  reader*  not  acquainted  witli  the  ^id 


I  may  mention  that,  bein^  of  East  Indian  origio,  it  reqniiei  a 
Etove  temperatnre.  Tbe  flowers  are  ol  n  rich  melallic  crimson 
colour,  and  although  tbej  do  not  last  more  than  twcnty-foor 
hours,  there  is  an  Hbimdant  aucccssion  every  tnoraiEg. 

After  the  flowering  season  is  over  gradually  dry  tbe  plant  off, 
and  when  the  leaves  are  fallen  cut  the  growths  back,  takinij 
into  consideration  the  apace  that  the  plant  is  intended  to  fill 
the  following  season,    If  it  baa  already  occupied  iU  allotted 


apace  cut  bard  back  to  one  or  two  eyes  the  same  as  with  TitB* 
but  be  careful  to  sufficiently  dry  oft  the  plant  before  prunui^ 
otherwise  bleeding  might  take  place  to  such  an  eitent^" 
Eeriously  wenlcen  tbe  plant  for  the  following  season.  ""^ 
tbe  season  of  growth  comes  round  aoak  tbe  ball  in  a  }^^.  ^ 
tepid  water.  It  eitension  is  wanted  mve  tbe  plant  a  shift  id^ 
_?_. .__.  .._..  _...._..,« iut  an  inch- '»'' 
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ono  ot  peat,  and  the  other  put  •  miztnre  of  nnd,  driod  coir 
maonie,  ukd  cfauoo*!  t)iol^  mull.  At  flrtt,  wmter  moit  be 
sparisgi;  applied  ;  bowever,  when  growtb  ia  Tigoioiu  copioiu 
aappliea  an  ueoesMiry,  u  well  M  tiqaid  numnre.  Stopping 
tDAj  be  pimcttaed  to  an;  extent  nntll  September  aocordtog  to 
the  Bpaoe  the  phuit  is  to  occnpy.  Eapecikl  atteDtiou  sboald  be 
paid  to  watering  daring  the  fiowering  eeaaoii,  for  if  the  plant 
u  allowed  to  fli^,  or  even  to  beoome  naniiiallf  dr7,  the  fall  of 
a,  number  of  badi  ii  the  remit,  Thia  elimbw  may  either  be 
trained  to  a  back  wall  or  up  wires  or  atring*  against  the  glaaa. 
In  the  latter  position  it  ia  teen  to  greater  adraotage.  I  ttrongl  j 
recommend  anyone  poawMaing  a  atove  to  give  tbis  cUtober  a 
place,  and  they  will  be  rewarded  with  abandant  flowen  ht  a 
■cason  when  flowen  of  any  kind,  bnt  especially  of  thii  colour, 
ore  both  acaioe  and  in  great  demand. — A.  W.,  Xtflooln. 


GOOD  PEARS. 

Valttiblb  information  having  been  elicited  Telatire  to  t 

earliest  taction  of  Pears,  of  which  Williams'  Bon  ChiStieQ  n 


may  be  termed  Septonber  Pears,  thia  being  the  nsnal  period 
of  ripeoioff  during  oidinai?  aeaaoos  ia  the  aonth  of  En^and ; 
but  in  cold  aeasona  and  diatricts  they  are  oeceanrily  later  in 
arriving  at  matnrity.  The  varfetiea  flgnred — Beorr^  d'Amanlis, 
Flemish  Beantr,  Fondante  de  Cneme,  and  Foudimtc  d'Aatomne, 
were  not  selected  became  they  are  the  best  of  their  season, 
but  because  they  are  good  representatives  of  early  antnmB 
PeaiB.  Of  these  varietwa,  and  othera  ripening  at  or  abont  ths 
same  time,  we  ahall  be  glad  to  have  information  from  those 
who  can  aend  it  relative  to  saitable  modes  of  cnltnre,  and 
nnder  what  conditiona  the  varieties  succeed  or  fail.  We  deaiie 
that  attention  be  limited  to  varieties  that  ripen  befote  such 
well-known  Fears  as  Benrri  Buperfln,  Loniae  Bonne  of  Jeraey, 
HarieLonise,  and  others  that  belong  to  the  largo  and  important 
section  of  latie  antnmn  Peara. 

The  varietj  cow  figured,  FoQ^snte  d'Antomne,  is  handsome 
in  appearance,  and  when  in  good  condition  ia  delicious  in 
qoalit;.    It  is  a  good  grower  wid  bearer,  and  in  not  a  few 


Fig.  B.~-F0ND1«TB  D'lCTOMKE. 


gardens  is  considered  the  beat  Pear  of  its  aeaaon,  which  often 
extends  Into  October,  and  ^ring  a  late  year  like  the  present 
may  even  keep  until  NovemtMr. 


THE  FROST  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

I  AK  Sony  to  aay  that  what  Hr.  W.  Paul  statue  in  the  last 
week's  Jonrnal  about  Rose  trees  still  retaining  their  leaves  at 
Waltham  Cross  ia  true  also  of  thia  part  of  Yorkshire.  Not 
only  are  Rose  trees  now  carrying  their  foliage,  bnt  some  Oaks 
and  Elma  are  still  in  full  leaf,  even  after  having  ondei^one 
26°  of  frost.  Tbe  reason  of  this  is  audonbtedly  the  unripeness 
of  the  wood,  tor  which  the  nngenial  and  snnlesa  aammer  is 
anawemble.  There  is  no  more  certain  sign  of  the  want  of 
nulDrity  in  the  wood  of  deciduous  trees  than  in  their  inability 
to  shed  their  leaves  ;  and  I  ventnie  to  predict  that  both  the 
Editors  and  Mr.  Paul  are  at  fault  in  supposing  that  the  leaves 
have  afforded  any  material  protection  to  the  trees,  certainly 
none  to  tbe  branches  on  which  they  are  hung,  which  being 
unripe  are  pretty  sore  to  have  had  the  pith  froien,  however 
green  tbej  may  look  on  the  outside. 

I  do  not  wish  to  set  up  my  opinion  against  that  of  such  an 
eminent  rusarian  aa  Ur.  William  Paul,  bat  judging  from  hia 
letter  it  aeema  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  Uie  leaves  still 
dinging  to  the  branches  were  signs  of  immaturity  In  the  wood. 


Uy  reasons  for  believing  that  the  leaves  have  not  afforded 
much  protection  to  the  trees  are  tbesc.  In  dwarfs  the  snow  is 
the  best  protection  and  will  protect  tbe  wood  covered  by  if, 
while  as  the  frost  is  the  most  severe  jost  at  tbe  snow  line,  the 
shoots  will  be  frozen  through  there,  aud  conseqnently  tbe  to^ 
frozen  or  unfrozen  mnat  die  down  to  that  place.  In  atandaids 
a  frost  such  as  we  have  bad  mnst  have  frozen  them  at  tbe 
union,  with  the  stock  in  most  cases,  so  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  tbe  yonnger  shoots  are  frozen  or  not,  Tbe  wood  which 
resists  the  most  frost  ia  the  youngest  if  it  be  ripe,  and  in  many 
cases  it  happens  that  thia  wood  is  unfrozen  while  the  older 
wood  below  is  killed. 

It  is,  aa  the  Editor  states,  impossible  to  tell  the  effects  of  t)m 
frost  at  present,  but  seeing  that  the  trees  were  unable  to  ripen 
their  wood  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  destruction  of  Rose 
trees  will  have  been  immense,  and  those  which  have  escaped 
severe  injury  will  yet  bo  very  late,  and  we  must  not  expect 
any  early  blooms.  Secretaries  of  Rose  shows  should  bear  thia 
in  mind  in  firing  their  ahows. — F.  Boyes. 

These  is  a  Nectarine  tree  here  which  has  been  quite  covered 
with  fresh  green  leaves  until  the  present  time.  It  is  on  the 
open  wall  on  an  east  aspect,  snd  affords  another  instance  of 
the  kind  recorded  by  your  valuable  Clonmel  correspondent 
and  Mr.  Lockhurst  at  page  7.      -  "---^  v,__..-:  j 


All  Uio  Peach,  Nectnriue,  and 
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Plnm  trees  oa  the  same  wmll  shed  their  leayes  in  Novemher, 
but  the  one  in  qnestioa  still  retains  thett,  aotwithstanding 
many  weeks  of  sharp  frost  I  am  inclined  to  aeeoant  for  it 
in  this  way. 

Daring  the  early  part  of  October  this  tree  was  loot-pnmed, 
and  the  trench  filled  up  with  a  better  compost  than  that  which 
bad  been  there  before.  The  mild  weather  which  followed  no 
doubt  caused  new  roots  to  penetrate  the  fresh  schI,  thus  infusing 
new  yigour  into  the  tree.  80  long  as  this  lasted  the  frost  had 
little  infloenoe  orer  the  firmly  attached  green  leaves.  What 
the  consequence  may  be  to  the  ti^ee  next  summer  will  tell,  but 
stt  present  it  appears  very  healthy. 

Were  the  trees  of  your  correspondent  root*praned  or  top- 
dressed  last  autumn  ?  or  did  they  not  grow  freely  until  the 
mild  weather  came  which  we  had  before  the  winter  set  in? 
Others  of  our  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  were  treated  in  the 
eame  way,  but  their  wood  was  more  matured  and  growth  was 
not  so  re»dily  quickened,  and  now  they  are  in  similiu'  condition 
to  what  they  were  at  tbis  time  in  previous  years.— >r.  MuiB. 


THE  WOODS  HOLDING  HIGH  FESTIVAL. 

HowByER  enjoyable  "gardening"  may  be,  and  is,  to  the 
great  majority  of  your  readers,  and  however  welcome  garden* 
ing  literature  is  to  them,  yet  a  change  both  of  occupation  and 
of  recreation  is  generally  acceptable.  A  change  therefore  T 
flubmit — one  that  I  trust  is  congenial  to  all,  and  appropriate  to 
a  journal  that  is,  I  know,  widely  read  by  the  nobility  and 
landed  gentry  of  the  kingdom.  Not  only  will  tiiis  important 
dass  of  readers  peruse  these  notes,  but  gardeners  I  think  will 
not  pass  them  over,  for  if  I  mistake  not  many  of  them  have, 
years  ago  it  may  be,  shared  in  such  a  day  as  I  shall  describe, 
and  its  various  incidents  will  consequently  be  quite  familiar  to 
them. 

It  is  a  genial  day  in  winter,  far  ftir  away  from  the  fogs  of 
London ;  the  sun  rises  late  and  low,  it  may  be,  but  clear  and 
bright.  Early,  very  early,  there  is  an  unusual  stir  in  the  quiet 
bamlet,  or  rather  let  us  say  parish,  for  the  beauty  of  the  place 
is  that  there  is  no  spot  here  which  contains  more  than  three 
or  four  houses  iu  a  cluster.  And  the  visitors  in  summer  who 
yisit  the  church  of  the  parish  all  ask  the  same  question  on  look* 
ing  round  the  lovely  scene,  "  But  where  do  the  people  live  1  we 
eee  no  houses." 

It  is  no  good  visiting  the  school  to>day,  for  we  shall  only  find 
tk  few  little  infants  and  small  girls  with  very  red  noses  and 
hands.  The  boys  are  all  away,  but  where  7  See  here  wMle 
we  stay  outside  the  school  a  small  procession  comes.  First  a 
man  in  a  velveteen  shooting  coat  and  a  bag  of  cartridges  slung 
round  his  neck,  and  a  large  hazel  stick  in  his  hands,  stalks 
beavily  down  the  bill ;  at  his  heels  come  all  the  school  boys 
who  can  walk  and  use  a  stick.  These  are  the  **  stops  "  which 
the  under  gamekeeper  is  going  to  place  in  position.  Each  one 
too  carries  a  stick,  which  it  will  be  his  duty  to  hit  against  a 
tree  at  the  end  of  the  covers  or  rides,  so  as  to  stop  the  phea- 
sants running  away.  Long  before  the  sportsmen  arrive  these 
little  mites  are  in  position.  Every  minute  their  noses  get 
redder  and  their  bands  bluer,  and  their  mouths  water  all  the 
more  for  the  luncheon  which  they  know  will  come  in  due  time, 
but  what  a  time  to  wait  I  Not  till  one  or  two  o'clock  will  the 
welcome  keeper  appear  bearing  the  bread  and  cheese,  and 
^'  oh  1  dear,  if  he  should  forget  1 " 

You  wander  through  the  fields,  but  to  your  surprise  you  find 
^  nobody  working  there."  You  look  in  vain  to  see  with  joy  the 
impatient  husbandoian  sowing  the  seed.  Everyone  appeals 
to  be  keeping  holiday—farmers,  labourers,  and  children.  Soon 
you  come  upon  a  great  mixed  multitude.  Here,  Mr.  Paraon, 
are  all  your  men ;  you  have  not  seen  so  many  together  for  a 
long  long  time,  never  indeed  on  a  Sunday.  All  are  dressed  in 
the  roughest  clothes  that  can  be  imagined.  Falstaffs  rag,^ 
army  could  not  have  excelled  them  in  tatters.  The  very  £its 
are  more  suitable  for  scarecrows,  and  the  legs  are  to  a  man 
«nrased  in  hedger's  leggings.  These  arc  indeed  the  "  beaten," 
^id  they  know,  they  have  reason  to  know,  what  rough  work  is 
before  them,  and  so  they  dress  accordingly.  But  all  the  tenants 
are  now  here  waiting  and  discussing  local  topics. 

Soon  the  still  quiet  is  disturbed  by  a  most  musical  sound 
that  faintly  recalls  one's  military  days ;  louder  and  louder 
sounds  the  post  horn,  and  with  a  grand  flourish  the  fonr4ior8e 
dray  pulls  up  at  the  comer,  and  the  shooting  party  descends. 
Everyone  is  now  in  good  temper  whatever  hard  words  may 
pass  before  the  day  is  over^— nothing  but  pleasant  greetings 
are  heard  now.    *'  Fine  day,"  says  my  lord,  as  he  takes  his 


breechloader  from  the  keeper  and  lodki  to  bis 
''Much  game  bene?"  says  the lovaeipal goest.  •" Pretty  wcfl 
for  such  a  wild  country,  sir,"  istherm>ly,and  with  acaioely  five 
minutes'  delay  th^  start  across  the&lds  lor  the  ueareet  oswet. 
Before  they  reach  it  bai^  bang  goes  a  gun,  and  a  jay  mhoA 
has  risen  tnm.  one  of  the  immense  double  hedgetowe  ia  fbe 
first  to  show  that  the  day  of  alaiqfhter  has  arrived.  Hie  spoEfci- 
man  cai«fnlly  puUs  out  thoee  isw  feathers  whicb  are  an  nanU 
for  making  "  mes  "  for  fishing,  and  hands  over  the  blid  to  the 
nearest  beater ;  and  now  we  b^pin  opemtions. 

The  beaters  enter  the  cover  and  f om  in  line ;  two  g^iiBi^  or 
mcie  if  the  party  consists  of  five,  go  iaatde  and  one  oatatde 
side  of  the  oever.  Slowly  and  mk/My  we  go  forward. 
a  sound  is  heard  save  the  dull  thud  of  the  beater^s  stidc, 
a  scream  comes  from  one  yoangster — ^''Babbit  comiiif;  down  I  ^ 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool, "  says  the  eldest  son  ;  "  canH  you 
see  a  rabbit  without  howling  like  Ihat  ?"  He,  however,  knows 
that  each  stop  and  each  beater  will  have  a  rabbit  if  enough 
are  killed,  hence  his  excitement.  I  say  quietly,  ''Don't  be  hard 
on  him,  he  is  <Mie  of  my  choir  boys."  ^  Then,"  is  tbe  ie|i^, 
"teach  him  to  reserve  his  voice  for  Sunday."  We  go  ob, 
when  whirr  goes  the  hurried  rise  of  a  cock  pheasant.  "  Give 
it  time  ;  let  it  rise,"  sings  out  my  lord,  and  down  it  comes  just 
as  the  bird  is  making  sure  he's  out  of  diinger.  "  Well  shot,  verf 
well  shot  indeed,"  sings  out  the  master  of  the  ceremoniea.  Now 
we  are  coming  to  a  really  marshy  place,  and  every  eye  is  keenly 
on  the  loek-out,  every  hand  residy,  for  they  know  what  to 
expect.  A  frenzied  shout  now  from  three  throats,  "  Woodoo^! 
woodcock! "  and  four  or  five  barrels  are  fired  in  vain,  as  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  the  cock  flies  away — ^when,  just  as  it  is 
getting  away,  a  gun  from  the  outside  tolls  the  luiell  of  the 
bird,  which  is  so  much  prised  by  epicures.  Ah  I  what  is  that 
so  quietly  stealing  away  ?  Not  a  sound  does  that  brown  long- 
l^pged  hare  make  as  it  quietly  tries  to  gain  the  open.  Bat  the 
lynx  eye  of  some  beater  discovers  it  and  sings  out,  "Hare 
going  down  !"  and  "  down  "  it  certainly  goes  from  the  sportB- 
man's  gun-  On  we  go,  and  now  we  are  drawing  near  the  end 
of  the  beat^  and  the  work  gets  more  exciting.  There  is  a 
momentary  pause,  while  a  gun  or  two  quietly  slip  to  the  end 
of  the  cover  to  be  ready  for  the  birds  as  Uiey  break  out.  Then 
comes  the  sport  Every  minute  pheasants  rise  and  fall,  and 
the  wood  is  cleared. 

The  sportsmen  next  gather  together  to  count  the  game.  Out 
of  the  wonderfully  capacious  pockets  of  the  keepers  oome 
pheasant  after  pheasant,  hares  and  bunnies,  till  yon  stare 
amased,  as  if  you  were  looking  at  a  conjuror  bringing  out 
glass  vases  from  a  dress  coat  pocket !  The  pheaiiants  are  laid 
togethcar.  First  the  cocks  (this  is  never  a  case  of  place  amx 
dame»)f  then  their  wives,  then  the  hares  and  rabbits,  and 
proudly  and  slowly — as  if  well  aware  of  its  value — ^the  fortu- 
nate sportsman  produces  the  woodcock  which  has  fallen  to  hs 
gun.  Then  watches  are  brought  out,  and  a  little  consult^on 
takes  place.  "  Well,  yes,"  you  hear  the  lord  and  master  say, 
"you  may  as  well  have  luncheon  now.  It  is  nearly  half- 
past  one,  and  this  is  a  good  place ;  so,  keeper,  get  out  the 
lunch." 

Ah,  what  a  meal  is  that  1  Whilst  the  keepers  are  opening 
the  hampers  and  getting  all  things  ready,  the  grooms  spread 
ulsters  and  rugs  on  the  ground  for  their  masters  to  sit  on,  and 
the  sportsmen  clean  out  their  guns,  and  have  a  look  to  their 
supply  of  cartridges.  Then  all  impedimenta  are  laid  on  the 
grass,  the  luncheon  is  ready,  and  we  sit  down.  But  before  we 
begin  to  cat  let  us  have  a  glance  round  the  scene.  Sorely  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  any  more  picturesque  one  than  tbia. 

In  a  green  ride,  which  even  at  this  season  retains  some  of 
its  summer  freshness,  backed  by  a  thick  douUe  hedge  aad 
bank  lined  with  Hollies  covered  with  scarlet  berries,  the  parly 
are  assembled.  In  front  there  is  a  gentle  declivity  whicdi  m 
knee<deep  in  nut-brown  bracken.  At  the  bottom  is  a  porlii^ 
murmuring  brook  which  sings  in  the  most  charming  manner 
a  tune  that  even  Wagner  could  not  imitate.  There  is  no 
wind  to  disturb  the  cadence  which  only  varies  the  Irmiit 
shade  as  some  twig  or  leaves  molest  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 
Here  and  there  in  the  soft  hanks  may  be  seen  the  remains  of 
the  glorious  Ferns,  the  Osmunda  r^alis,  black  Spleenwoit, 
and  other  rare  ones  which  abound  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
and — ^yes  !  in  the  sheltered  comer  is  a  Hartstongue.  To  the 
left  are  the  men — some  sitting  on  the  mossy  bwik,  entirdy 
regardless  of  the  damp  and  the  chance  of  rheumatkm,  vrliile 
the  head  keeper  hands  out  to  the  hungry  men  huge  (we  can 
scarcely  call  them  sandwiches)  pieces  of  bread  and  meat, 
whilst  every  eye,  though,  is  fixed  on  the  under  keeper,  who 
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IB  tiying  to  extract  with  his  teeth  the  cork  from  a  huge  jar 
('*  Brown  Qeorge,"  we  used  to  call  them  at  Oxford)  of  beer. 

On  the  extreme  right  is  the  game  laid  out— those  magnifi- 
cent birds,  the  cock  pheaaantB,  sappfying  with  their  splendid 
pinmage  the  one  bit  of  bright  colour  the  picture  requires  to 
make  it  perfect.  And  then  the  hracheon — was  ever  a  picnic 
80  perfect  7  Appetite  is  indeed  tbe  be»t  sauce  to  a  picnic ; 
and  the  exercise,  the  long  drite,  and  early  breakfast  has  made 
CTcrjone  as  hungry — well,  as  a  sportsman. 

See,  the  host  places  a  knife  into  a  grand  pie.  <' What  is  it  ? " 
someone  says.  **  Poric,  periiaps ; "  but  he  Lopes  not  Pigeon, 
more  likelr ;  but  then  cones  the  welceme  answer,  "  Qame." 
And  how  the  gaase  pie  Tanishes  I  Theve  is  sheny  and  perhaps 
claret,  but  most  of  the  mai  take  k>ng  pulls  at  the  sound  whole* 
some  beer,  except  the  writer  of  these  lines,  who  as  a  degene* 
rate  teetotaller  nas  to  go  down  to  the  stream  to  qnen<£  his 
thirst.  But  time  is  soon  up.  **  To  arms  ! "  is  socmded,  and 
eyeryone  jumps  up  and  prepares  to  render  a  good  account  of 
himself  now,  for  the  best  beats  are  always  reseryed  to  the  last 

The  light  is  getting  a  little  bad,  as,  the  outlying  portions 
being  shot  over,  the  very  kernel  of  the  nut  is  reached.  Now 
the  excitement  is  intense,  and  the  leader  gives  short  decisive 
commands.  **  Now,  you  beaten^  beat  out  the  comer.  Don't 
leave  the  hedge  ;  the  birds  are  sure  to  lie  tliere."  And  right 
he  is ;  for  about  five  pheasants  which  have  been  covering  under 
their  last  bit  of  shelter— -their  Ultima  Tbnle — ^rise  one  after  tbe 
other,  and  help  to  swell  the  game  bags.  And  now  we  have 
come  to  the  veiy  best  bit  of  all. 

Each  sportsman  has  a  man  who  carries  his  cartridges  close 
to  his  side,  and  as  fast  as  he  can  load  the  faster  tbe  pheasants 
rise ;  but  when  the  order  is  given,  **  Shoot  everything  I  '*  not 
mauy  get  away. 

And  now  it  is  four  o'clock,  and  the  darkness  fast  coming  on 
as  we  open  a  staked  gate  and  enter  a  field  to  count  the  game. 

Ah !  very  good  indeed  I  Two  hundred  pheasants,  thirteen 
hares,  twenty  rabbits,  and  three  woodcocks.  That  is  the  grand 
total  which  each  sportsman  enters  on  his  list. 

But  why  do  the  eyes  of  the  beaters  and  keepers  glisten  so 
now  ?  The  day  is  over  and  tbe  game  finished,  why  so  anxious  ? 
Ah  7  they  huf»»  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  big  man  in 
what  the  countrymen  call  an  **  old  boxer,"  that  is  a  dilapidated 
old  tall  hat  it  may  be  of  silk,  at  still  move  likely  beaver,  and 
been  in  his  family  for  a  oentnry.  It  is  not  for  nothing  he 
knows  that  he  has  earned  these  cartridges  all  day.  And  the 
beaters  and  amongst  them  my  gardeners  stand  to  receive  the 
usual  guerdon ;  and  if  the  sport  has  been  good  a  rabbit  is 
thrown  in.  One  by  one  the  little  stops  creep  in  as  soon  as 
they  hear  the  last  shot  fixed,  and  the  head  gamekeeper  tosses 
a  rabbit  to  each,  and  oft  they  go  delighted.  Then  the  farmers 
are  sent  happy  away  with  a  pheasant  or  two  and  a  cheery 
word,  and  the  game  is  stowed  away  in  a  cart ;  and  as  darkness 
settles  of«r  the  wood  the  farmhouse  is  leaehed,  where  the 
postboys  are  getting  the  horses  in  the  drag.  And  soon  all  are 
ready  for  the  start  a  chorus  of  good  nights,  a  rousing  call  from 
the  post-bom,  and  a  waving  gI  hands,  and  the  dr^  vanishes 
from  sight  and  the  woods  are  left  to  the  poor  "Wtld 
Savaob"  and  the  birds  that  have  escaped  tbe  fray. 

Ah  1  but  there  is  many  a  sad  meeting  that  night  in  our 
woods.    When  at  the  Hall  the  guests  are  gathering  round  the 
drawing-room  and  telling  their  lair  friends  what  glorious  sport 
they  have  had  a  sad  mnsler  icHl  is  being  called  in  our  woods. 
Here  comes  a  cock  pheasant  scarcely  able  to  walk  and  quite 
unable  to  fly ;  next  down  flotters,  or  rather  staggers,  so  un- 
like is  it  to  her  usual  graceful  movement,  a  poor  hen  with  a 
wounded  wing  to  tell  to  him  the  sad  news  tiiat  his  favourite 
mate  is  dead.     She  knows  it  for  they  were  hiding  together 
when  disturbed ;  aztd  though  she  herself  got  away,  she  saw 
her  companion  fall.     And  now  creeping   from  that  ditch, 
with  draggled  and  soiled  fur,  drooping  head,  a  piteous  look  in 
her  eye,  with  one  leg  broken,  and  a  pellet  or  two  in  her  side, 
comes  poor  puss.     And  see,  afmid,  perha|)s,  to  venture  too 
near  such  distinguished  company,  but  hovering  outside  the 
circle,  is  poor  bunny.    He  has  had  a  marvellous  escape.    Every 
gua  was  raised  against  him,  but  he  was  so  small  and  dodged 
about  so  cleverly  that  he  got  away.    One  by  one  the  survivors 
assemble  and  consult  how  they  may  hide  before  the  keepers 
come  in  the  morning  to  shoot-^yes,  the  cripples.    Ah  I  what 
has  been  such  a  high  festival  to  the  swells  ^m  the  Hall  has 
been  indeed  a  last  day  to  them  1    A  song  of  triumph  no  doubt 
they  are  singing  now,  while  the  birds  and  ground  game  are 
chanting  a  funeral  anthem  over  their  friends  and  relatives. 
But  hark  1  what's  that  ?     Surely  that  inhuman  cock  is  not 


crowing  so  vigorously  under  the  idea  that  he  is  joining  in  a 
dirge.  But  perh&.ps  he  is  young,  and  knows  not  how  to  crow 
in  a  minor  key.  Jjet  us  give  him  tbe  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Perhaps  it  is  his  way  of  showing  sorrow  for  the  death  of  one 
wife,  although  by  the  sound  one  would  judge  it  was  an  invi- 
tation to  another.  One  by  one  liie  survivors  of  the  high  festival 
seek  their  roosting  places  in  the  Fir  trees.  For  a  time  thera 
is  a  fluttering  and  several  impatient  crows,  but  soon  they  sink 
off  to  sleep  ;  and  when  the  moon  rising  late  sheds  its  refulgent 
light  over  the  sylvan  scene  all  nature  is  at  test,  and  no  sound 
is  heard  save  now  and  then  tbe  hooting  of  the  white  owl  in 
search  of  mice  for  his  evening  meal. — Wyld  Sataob. 


NATIONAL  BOSE  SOCIETY. 

On  one  of  the  gloomy  da^s  that  is  so  very  common  to  Londonens 
at  this  season  a  large  and  mfluential  number  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Clommittee  of  this  Soeietj  met  together  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Club.  It  was  a  strmnge  sight  to  see  the  gas  full  on  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  day  and  the  olinds  drawn  down  whilst  men 
were  discussing  the  queen  of  flowen.  But  the  sight  of  a  rosariaa's 
face  is  pleasant  at  all  times,  even  on  a  dark  day  in  Janaaiy ;  and 
we  cheer  ourselves  in  thinking,  that  now  the  shortest  day  is  over^ 
we  are  slowly  but  surely  advancing  to  the  glad  season  when  th» 
Bose  will  once  more  be  seen  in  her  glory. 

Here  at  this  table  are  seated  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Fuller,  the  Ghair*' 
man  of  the  day;  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  and  Mr.  Mawley,  the  Hon. 
Secretaries.  The  great  trade  growers  are  represented  by  Mr. 
George  Paul,  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Charles  Tum«,  and  Mr. 
Laing ;  the  amateurs  by  the  Bev.  A.  Oheales,  Mr.  Hawtrey  of 
Slough,  and  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Canmi ;  whilst  a  number  of  rosariana 
unknown  to  myself  filled  the  room.  A  good  amount  of  bnsineaa 
was  done,  ana  the  Chairman  proved  a  most  excellent  one.  Mr. 
Prince,  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Bulmer,  and  Mr.  Oamm  were  added  to  th» 
Executive  Committee,  and  then  we  went  through  the  prise- 
schedules  for  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Manchester. 

Tlie  former  is  a  most  lengthy  one,  oonsistioff  of  no  less  thao 
thirty-one  classes,  and  inoludipg  erery  kind  of  entry  from  th» 
nurseryman's  seventy-two  to  the  amateur's  six.  Very  few  altera* 
tions  were  made  in  it,  but  a  few  reouurks  were  addressed  by 
various  members  on  the  sabject  of  the  prise  offered  by  the  pro> 
prietors  of  the  Joumai  de»  Roaet.  These  gentlemen  offer  a  medal 
for  twenty-four  distinct  Boses,  three  trusses  of  each,  in  various 
stages  of  blooming,  full  blown,  half  blown,  and  in  the  bud.  Mr. 
GhK>rge  Paul  thought  that  this  was  excessive  and  contrary  to  the- 
resolntion  passed  at  a  former  meetine,  and  on  investigation  it  was 
found  that  he  was  right  in  saying  uie  idea  was  indeed  twenty- 
four  Boses,  but  only  eight  Boses  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each. 

Mr.  D'Ombrain  brought  forward  the  generous  offer  made  by^ 
Mr.  Oliver  in  last  week's  Journal  to  give  a  prise  of  a  silver  cap- 
for  suburban  Teas — ^not  of  course  Teas  in  an  arbour,  but  Teaa 
perhaps  over  it— at  all  events  Teas  and  Noisettes.  After  some' 
discussion  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  giver  to  allow  it  to  be  for  six 
Teas.  Borne  discussion  also  took  place  as  to  the  distance  fronk 
Charing  Cross,  which  quslified  a  grower  to  call  himself  a  suburban^ 
There  was  rather  a  general  opinion  that  eight  miles  was  a  little 
too  confined  an  area,  but  Mr.  Mawley,  who  originally  started  the 
idea,  was  of  a  oontrary  opinion,  and  meeting  gladly  gave  way  to 
his  wish. 

With  regard  to  Class  21,  in  which  Mr.  J.  Simons  offered  a  five- 
guinea  cup  for  sweet-scented  Boses,  some  discussion  took  place  aa 
to  the  number.  Some  membem  thought  that  twenty-four,  the 
lowest  number  named  by  the  donor,  was  too  large,  and  a  certain 
veteran,  the  hero  of  a  thousand  fights,  was  a  little  alarmed  as  te 
the  state  of  his  nose  after  bcin^  called  upon  to  inhale  the  perfume 
of  several  hundreds.  He  said  m  a  most  touching  voice, "  When 
you  are  tasting  Melons  you  are  allowed  a  drop  of  brandy  to  helf^ 
vou,  but  I  don't  know  what  we  can  do  when  we  are  smelling 
Boses."  *'  Take  a  little  ammonia  with  you,"  said  a  great  rival ; 
while  a  little  man,  who  had  occupied  a  very  humble  position 
during  the  meeting,  ventured  to  hint  that  a  pinch  of  snuff  would 
be  a  powerful  help  under  such  oircumstanoes.  Twenty-four  dis- 
tinct trusses  was  at  last  agreed  upon. 

The  Manchester  schedule  was  then  discussed.  This  is  a  very 
unpretending  and  short  document.  It  bears  the  same  relation  U> 
the  Palace  one  as  a  Boce  de  Meaux  does  to  a  Paul  Neyron,  or  the 
dog  Impudence  to  the  mastiff  Dignity  in  Landseer's  picture. 
Here  we  have  only  seventeen  classes  as  acainst  thirty-one.  One 
more  was  added  on  this  occasion— vis.,  a  class  for  six  new  Bosea 
not  in  commerce  previous  to  1877. 

The  burning  question  of  Hybrid  Teas  was  hinted  at,  but  post- 
poned for  a  year.  Pedigree  Boses  were  also  shunned,  as  it  wae 
felt  but  little  was  known.  A  division  took  place  on  the  (question 
of  a  note  being  appended  to  the  schedule,  saying  Hybrid  Teas 
were  not  to  be  admitted  into  Tea  boxes.  This  was  carried  by  the 
small  majority  of  two. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  finished  tbe  proceedings,  and 
the  members  separated,  but  most  of  them  remained  to  dine  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club. 
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The  SooietT  is  sailing  on  a  smooth  sea  with  all  her  Bails  unfurled, 
and  if  only  the  weather  is  propitious  such  a  meetine  will  be  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year  as  even  that  famed  home  of  the 
fiose  has  never  seen. — W.  S. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING- 

KiTCHEX  GrARDBN.— Advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  fine  dry 
(day  to  clear  oft  all  the  Broccoli  which  has  been  destroyed  by  frost, 
•or  they  will  soon  become  offensive.  In  few  gardens  will  there  be 
any  left,  so  complete  has  been  the  destruction,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  extra  luxuriant  growth  being  exposed  to  such  a  very  severe 
frost  so  early  in  the  season.  Where  any  have  apparently  escaped 
it  is  very  advisable  to  lift  them  with  good  balls  and  bed  them  in 
•closely  and  deeply,  completely  burying  the  stems,  and  sloping 
northward  to  avoid  a  too  rapid  thaw  should  they  again  become 
frozen.  A  convenient  spot  snould  be  selected  where  they  can  be 
covered  during  severe  weather  with  either  straw,  fern,  or  any 
ether  protecting  material,  otherwise  a  very  moderate  frost  will 
complete  the  work  of  destruction.  The  stems  are  generally  the 
soonest  affected  by  frost,  and  probably  many  of  those  that  have 
apparently  escaped  will  eventually  topple  over. 

Readers  for  wnom  this  column  is  intend^  are  recommended  to 
follow  the  advice  g^ven  from  time  to  time.  The  reason  for  offer- 
ing this  instruction  is  simply  because  we  are  aware  how  difficult 
it  appears  to  the  inexperienced  to  know  when  seeds  should  be 
sown  and  other  work  done,  no  matter  how  many  catalogues, 
«erials,  and  works  on  gardenina;  generally  they  may  have  ;  for  as 
a  rule,  the  more  oracles  consulted  the  g^reater  tne  confusion ; 
hence  the  advisability  of  closely  following  the  advice  of  one  in 
preference  to  attemptmg  to  cull  from  so  many.  Some  of  the  many 
catalogues  annually  distributed  contain  some  yery  sound  advice, 
hut  as  they  are  prepared  before  the  year  even,  commences  they 
must  not  be  followed  too  closely  without  due  regard  being  i>aid 
to  the  peculiarities  of  our  climate.  One  we  have  before  us  advises 
sowing  the  seeds  of  several  kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  open  ground 
•during  this  month.  Our  advice  is  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
eimpl]^  because  little  would  be  gained.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
majority  of  instances  much  loss  of  labour  and  seeds  would  be  the 
result.  Peas  for  sowing  this  season  are  admittedly  badly  bar- 
yested,  and  for  this  reason  if  sown  early  in  the  present  extremely 
cold  state  of  the  ground  will  germinate  yery  indifferently.  Even 
if  they  do  "  come  up  "  they  will  make  but  little  progress,  thus 
being  longer  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  birds,  slugs,  and  other 
enemies :  and  although  they  may  come  into  bearing  a  few  days 
before  tnose  sown  in  February,  the  crop  will  in  most  instances 
be  much  inferior.  Amateurs  will  do  well  not  to  attempt  seed- 
sowing  this  month,  but  should  at  once  order  their  seeds.  Many, 
no  doubt,  buy  the  collections  as  advertised,  and  probably  are  well 
satisfied  with  them,  as  it  is  certain  that  by  no  other  means  can 
seeds  be  bought  so  cheaply.  We,  however,  question  the  saving 
effected,  and  strongly  advise  a  rather  larger  outlay  in  the  first 
instance,  thus  securmg  a  more  satisfactory  and  choicer  supply  of 
vegetables.  This  is  stated,  it  must  be  understood,  without  any 
^vish  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  collections  offered,  as  they  are 
c^tainly,  taken  on  the  whole,  marvels  of  cheapness. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to  select  their  own  yarieties 
we  will  give  a  selection  of  vegetables  to  be  followed  by  one  of 
flower  seeds.  Where  stakes  have  to  be  bought  for  Peas  the  crop 
becomes  expensive^  and  therefore,  on  the  score  of  economy,  they 
should  be  grown  without  stakes,  as  they  succeed  remarkably  weU 
in  this  way  providing  suitable  varieties  are  grown.  The  following 
'will  be  found  well  adapted  for  this  treatment.  The  quantities 
•given  both  of  Peas  and  other  vegetables  will  be  found  sii^cient 
for  a  small  garden.  Peas  for  the  earl^  sowing  —  Caractacus, 
Gangster's  No.  1  or  William  the  First,  giving  the  preference  to 
the  latter ;  to  follow  these,  either  Advancer,  Alpha^  or  Laxton's 
Supreme,  preferring  the  former ;  to  succeed  these,  either  Doctor 
McLean,  McLean's  Prolific,  James'  Prolific  Longpod,  or  Fill- 
basket,  the  first  and  last  being  the  best ;  and  for  later  sowings 
cither  Yorkshire  Hero,  Blue  Scimitar,  Yeitch's  Perfection  or 
McLean's  Premier,  giving  the  preference  to  the  first  and  last. 
One  pint  of  each  preferred  variety  or  six  in  all  will  be  found 
sufficient.  If  taller  varieties  are  required,  cee  remarks  on  Peas  on 
^ge  12.  Broad  Beans  —  one  pint  each  of  Early  Longpod  and 
"Green  Windsor.  Kidney  Beans — half  a  pint  each  of  Osbom's 
Forcing  (the  best  early  variety  either  in  the  open  ground  or  pots), 
and  either  Canadian  Wonder  or  Negro  Longpod.  Runner  Beans 
<also  to  be  grown  without  stakes)— one  pint  of  the  Scarlet.  Of 
Beet  one  ounce  of  Osbom's  Select,  Dell's  Crimson,  Sutton's  Im- 

5 roved,  or  Carter's  Perfection  of  Beet,  with  a  small  packet  of  the 
nmip-rooted  for  the  earliest  supply.  Of  Carrots  one  ounce  each 
cf  the  Early  Red  Horn  and  James'  Intermediate,  or  two  ounces 
cf  Nantes  Horn  only  if  the  soil  be  shallow.  Of  Kale  one  quarter 
cf  an  ounce  of  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  and  a  similar  quantity  each 
of  Imported-^         '   -^  -    .    —  ...    .  ^.  .    ^J 

Walcheren, 

OatteU* 

and  Leamington  Broccoli  may  with  advantage  be  bought.    Of 

CaulifloweiB  one  quarter  ounce  of  either  Early  London  or  Dwarf 


Erfurt  Mammoth,  and  a  small  packet  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giint 
Of  Cabbage  one  quarter  ounce  of  Enfield  Market  for  early  wwL 
and  either  Nonpareil  or  Shilling's  Queen  for  Coleworts,  A  small 
packet  of  the  Xeioester  Red  Celery,  and  if  a  white  variety  is 
wanted  Cole's  Crystal  White.  All  the  Year  Round  and  Kea- 
poUtan  are  good  Cabbage  Lettuces,  and  the  Paris  White  andGreeo 
Cos  are  both  excellent  j  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  fint 
named  in  each  instance.  The  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos  is  a  veiy 
hardy  variety,  and  ought  to  be  included. one  quarter  ounce  pa(4et 
will  be  sufficient  both  of  these  and  the  Green-curled  Bndire. 
Of  Onions  half  an  ounce  each  of  the  Deptford,  James'  Keeping, 
and  Tripoli,  the  latter  for  autumn  sowing.  Of  Parsley  half 
an  ounce.  Parsnips — The  Student,  one  ounce.  Radishes— one 
ounce  each  of  either  Wood's  Frame  or  the  French  Breakfast  aztd 
mixed  Turnip.  Spinach — ^half  a  pint  each  of  Bound  or  Summer 
Spinach,  and  the  Prickly  or  Winter  Spinach.  Tomatoes— small 
packets  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior  and  Yick's  Criterion,  giving  the 
preference  to  the  former  if  one  variety  only  be  required.  TumipB 
— one  ounce  each  of  Snowball  and  the  American  Red  Stone,  and  to 
these  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  may  well  be  added.  Cucumben- 
RoUisson's  Telegraph  for  frames,  and  the  Stockwood  Ridge  for 
open  air ;  and  where  Melons  are  grown.  Victory  of  Bath,  green* 
flesh,  and  Read's  Hybrid,  scarlet-flesh,  will  be  found  aatisfiactory; 
and  of  Vegetable  Marrows  the  Long  White.  Order  small  packets 
of  each.  Iso  house  is  required  for  Mushrooms,  and  if  horse  droppingE 
and  loam  are  available  order  half  a  bushel  or  more  of  Mushroom 
spawn.  Early  Potatoes  only  should  be  grown  in  a  small  gudfs, 
and  of  these  the  best  are  Mona's  Pride,  Rivers'  Ashleaf ,  and  the 


may  be  ordered.    AH  or  nearly  all  of  the  above  yarietiee  will  be 
found  in  every  good  catalo^^e,  and  none  are  yery  expensive. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HARDT  FRUIT  GARDBN. 

From  unavoidable  circumstances  the  planting  of  young  frnit 
trees  has  been  deferred — indeed  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  still 
retain  their  leaves.  In  planting  a  new  ^rden  or  orchard,  if  the 
ground  has  not  been  previously  trenched  it  will  be  advisable  at  the 
present  to  mark  the  stations  of  the  trees  and  make  holes  6  to  8  feet 
m  diameter,  turning  out  the  top  spit  and  afterwards  trenching  the 
bottom  to  a  depth  of  18  inches ;  but  should  this  be  heavy  clay  or 
other  unfavourable  material  a  portion  should  be  remoyed  and  a 
good  layer  of  stone«  brickbats,  or  rubble  placed  in  to  form  an 
efficient  drainage.  Means  also  must  be  taken  for  the  thoroa|h 
drainage  of  the  ground  generally.    All  hardy  fruit  trees  may  be 


questionable  whether  spring  planting  is  not  preferable,  unles 
planting  can  be  done  sufficiently  early  in  autumn  to  admit  of  the 
formation  of  fresh  roots  before  the  ground  becomes  cold^  and  wet 
The  favourable  change  in  the  weather  will  admit  of  pruning  being 
followed  up,  and  where  not  already  completed  Apples,  Pean, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  where  grown  as  pyramids,  bnsh,  cordone.  or 
espaUers,  should  be  first  attended  to.  so  as  to  admit  of  the  boroen 
being  cleaned.  In  pruning  it  should  be  remembered  that  flom« 
Apples  and  Pears  produce  their  finest  blooms  from  the  termiflal 
buds  of  last  year's  growth,  therefore  only  excessively  gross  shooto 
must  be  pruned  in  ;  but  if  summer  stoppmg  of  the  stronger  shoota 
has  been  attended  to,  as  well  as  root-pruning  if  necessary,  there 
should  be  little  use  for  the  knife  at  this  season,  except  to  thin 
out  wood  or  spurs  where  too  thick.  When  the  flower  buds  are 
very  thickly  set  it  is  well  to  thin  them,  so  as  to  give  additiowJ 
strength  to  those  left.  An  overcrop  of  bloom  is  often  fatal  to  the 
fruit  setting  or  swelling  properly  aftenvards,  as  the  trees  are  too 
severely  taxed.  Pyramid  Plums,  Apples,  and  Cherries  promise 
well,  but  Pears  are  very  variable,  though  some  varieties— as  Jaf* 

S)nelle,  Seckle.  Comte  de  Lamy,  Thompson's,  Beurr6  Diel,  Zeph«^ 
r^goire,  and  Bergamotte  Esperen,  appear  well  in  the  open.  Afl^ 
the  pruning  is  finished  the  loose  surface  soil  should  be  rcmovett 
and  a  surface  dressing  applied  of  fresh  loam  and  decayed  mantnc 
in  equal  parts,  to  which  maybe  added  a  twentieth  part  each  oi 
wood  ashes  and  bone  dust.  Where  necessair  to  make  ^^^  P'*°j 
tations  of  bush  fruits  the  ground  should  be  well  trenched  ww 
plenty  of  manure  applied,  so  as  to  be  in  good  condition  for  plan** 
mg  next  month.  If  a  good  crop  of  fruit  be  a  desideratum  no 
quarter  must  be  given  to  bullfinches,  as  a  pair  of  these  birds  WJJ 
in  a  short  time  do  the  trees  great  injury.  Proceed  with  tne 
pruning  and  nailing  or  tying-up  of  fruit  trees  against  walls  w  t"^ 
state  of  the  weather  permits. 

PRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vtn««.— Thick-skinned  varieties  of  Grapes  may  be  removed  w  » 
dry  room,  where  they  will  keep  quite  as  well  as  if  left  on  tw 
Vines.  Cut  the  bunches  with  as  much  wood  attached  as  can  w 
spared,  and  place  the  stems  in  bottles  filled  with  soft  ^**^'/f? 
each  containmg  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal.  The  bottles  should  w 
fixed  in  an  inchned  position  ao  as  to  admit  of  the  bunches  hBJ^fP^ 
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clear  of  tbem,  and  tlicj  should  be  so  far  apart  as  not  to  allow  the 
bunches  to  touch  each  other.  Keep  the  temperature  of  the  room 
At  about  45*^,  examining  the  bunches  occasionally  for  decayed 
berries,  which  should  be  carefully  removed.  The  Tines  should 
•  then  be  pruned,  dressing  the  cut  surface  with  Thomson's  styptic 
or  patent  knotting,  and  the  houses  thoroughly  cleansed.  Air 
Bhould  be  admitted  freely  in  favourable  weather,  seeking  to  give 
the  Vines  as  long  and  complete  a  rest  as  possible.  Where  the 
borders  are  not  satisfactory  lift  the  roots  and  relay  them  in  freah 
compost ;  and  where  the  Vines  have  inside  and  outside  borders 
the  reuovation  may  be  accomplished  without  loss  of  crop  by 
renewing  the  former  one  year  and  the  latter  the  next.  Avoid  in 
the  early  houses  a  close  vitiated  atmosphere.  Ventilate  when 
the  weatner  is  suitable,  closing  early,  and  allowing  the  tempera- 
tui-e  to  rise  to  80*^  on  fine  afternoons.  Allow  the  laterals  of  Vines 
in  pots  to  extend  beyond  one  joint,  as  the  more  foliage  a  Vine 
has  fully  exposed  to  fight  the  greater  will  be  the  root-action  and 
the  better  nourished  will  be  the  fruit.  Water  with  weak  liquid 
manure  slightly  in  advance  of  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and 
apply  a  surface  dressing  to  the  soil  of  decayed  manure.  Dis- 
continue syringing  after  the  Vines  commence  flowering,  as  a 
somdwhat  drier  atmosphere  is  desirable  at  that  time ;  but  when 
the  berries  are  set  keep  the  floors  and  walls  damp  by  sprinkling 
during  the  day,  and  if  there  be  evaporation  troughs  keep  them 
constantly  filled  with  guano  water,  1  lb.  to  20  gallons  of  water. 
Disbud  the  Vines  in  sucoessional  houses,  removing  the  weaker 
shoots,  and  leaving  one  shoot  to  each  spur,  though  where  the 
spurs  are  a  good  distance  apart  two  shoots  may  be  allowed,  espe- 
cially where  the  space  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  good  exten- 
sion. The  extra  foliage,  always  providing  it  can  be  properly 
exposed  to  light,  will  do  much  to  encourage  root-action  and  secure 
well-swelled  berries. 

Cucumbers. — The  night  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  66°, 
allowing  S**  more  in  mild  weather,  whilst  it  may  fall  5°  less  on 
cold  nights  ;  70"  to  75*»  by  day  and  SO**  to  86°  with  sun  heat. 
When  the  external  air  is  mild  a  little  air  may  be  given  at  80°, 
closing  at  that  de^ee  ;  but  if  the  external  air  is  cold,  although 
the  sun  shines,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  temperature  to  advance  a 
little  beyond  the  above  limits.  Plants  in  bearing  will  require  to 
be  examined  about  twice  a  week,  removing  all  weakly  and  ex- 
hausted growths,  reserving  as  much  of  the  young  bearing  wood 
as  is  necessary  to  fill  the  allotted  space,  stopping  the  shoots  at  one 
or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  loung  plants  just  coming  into 
bearing  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  too  soon,  and  by  no  means 
be  overcropped ;  they  are  greatly  assisted  by  removing  the  male 
blossoms  as  they  appear.  The  supply  of  moisture  both  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  must  oe  governed  by  external  cir- 
cumstances. Syringing  should  be  discontinued  except  a  light 
sprinkling  in  the  early  part  of  bright  afternoons,  damping  the 
floor  moderately  at  about  8  a.m.  and  2  r.M.  Encourage  tne  roots 
to  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  by  adding  a  little  lumpy  loam 
from  time  to  time,  with  which  may  be  incorporated  a  little  well- 
decomposed  cow  dung.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  aphides,  and 
fumigate  several  times  moderately  and  consecutively  rather  than 
once  severely.  Canker  is  not  uncommon  at  this  season  of  the 
^ear,  fresh  slacked  lime  rnbb^  into  the  affected  parts  will  arrest 
Its  progress.    If  mildew  appear  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Slelont. — Keep  the  young  plants  in  a  brisk  heat  and  near  to  the 
glass.  Do  not  pot  off  the  plants  until  they  are  growing  freely, 
but  earth  them  up  a  little  in  preference. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — When  the  plants  commence  flowering 
admit  air  freely  and  remove  the  weaker  blossoms,  and  when  the 
pollen  is  ripe  brush  the  flowers  lightly  with  a  feather.  After  the 
f  mit  is  set  thin  them  to  about  half  a  dozen,  more  or  less  according 
to  the  variety.  Whilst  the  fruit  is  betting  50°  to  66°  will  be 
snfllcient  heat  artiflcially,  advancing  to  60"  or  65°  with  sun  heat ; 
but  after  the  setting  is  effected  remove  the  plants  to  a  house  with 
a  temperature  of  eO''  to  66°  artificially  and  70°  to  75°  by  day, 
supplying  liquid  manure  until  ripening  commences,  then  employ 
water  only  and  sparingly.  Bee  that  sucoessional  plants  do  not 
require  water  and  are  not  brought  forward  too  rapidly  in  the  early 
stages.    If  there  be  any  trace  of  aphides  fumigate  moderately. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Orchids. — ^At  this  season  of  the  year  very  few  plants  will  be  in 
active  growth  ;  therefore  advantage  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly 
clean  every  plant.  For  scale  methylated  spirits  applied  with  a 
bru»h  is  a  sure  remedy,  keeping  it  from  the  roots,  afterwards 
washing  with  a  mixture  composed  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  washing  this  off  with  clean 
water.  Thorough  cleanliness  in  the  plants  is  not  only  essential 
to  their  well-doing  but  improves  their  appearance.  Keep  the 
glass  clean  both  inside  and  outside,  as  it  is  impossible  to  afford 
too  much  light  at  this  season,  and  the  clearer  the  light  the  brighter 
the  flowers.  Be  careful  to  avoid  superabundant  moisture,  which 
will  quickly  injure  the  plants  in  the  dull  season  when  little  air 
can  be  given.  East  Indian  Orchids,  however,  that  have  no  pseudo- 
bulbs  should  have  the  moss  damped  every  morning,  which  will 
induce  the  root  growth  outside  the  pots,  especially  Phalssnopses. 
The  terrestrial  Calanthes  should  have  a  good  supply  of  water  as  I 
often  as  the  soil  becomes  dry.     Weak  liquid  manure  will  assist 


them  to  produce  strong  spikes,  but  varieties  of  Calanthe  vestita 
should  be  kept  dry  for  the  present.  Cypripediums  will  require  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  Care  must  still  be  exercised  not  to 
excite  the  Dendrobiums,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel, 
the  same  remark  applying  to  Cattleyas  and  Mexican  Orchids 
generally. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Eelway  d;  Bon,  liingport,  Somerset. — Seed  Manual  for  1880. 

Thomas  Bunyard  c  Sons,  Maidstone. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds, 

Corry  &  Soper,  Shad  Thames,  London. — List  of  Horticultural 
Renuisites. 

John  Perkins  &,  Son,  Northampton. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Stuart,  Mein,  &  Allan,  Kelso,  N.B. — General  Seed  Catalogue. 

J.  G.  Hills  (late  J.  Scott),  Yeovil. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  A  Son,  Gloucester. — Select  Seed  List. 

Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  &  Son,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 
^^Catalogues  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Charles  Turner.  Royal  Nurseries,  Qilough.~-,Caialogue  qf  Vege* 
table  and  Flower  Seeds. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

HKATnro  HOUBKS  WITH  DUPLICATX  BoiLKRS  {A  Subscriber). —Yoat 
proposod  mode  of  heating  will  answer,  but  you  wUl  require  a  valve  on  the 
flow  pipe  in  the  connection  between  the  two  boilers  and  anotiier  on  the 
connection  between  the  boilers  of  the  return  pipe.  Ton  will  also  reqoue  a 
valve  on  the  flow  pipe  between  the  two  houses,  and  another  on  the  return. 
Thooe  for  the  boilers  will  be  necessary,  so  that  they  may  be  worked 
separately  or  together,  and  those  between  the  houses  for  similar  purpose, 
and  to  regulate  the  heating,  as  there  will  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
hot  water  to  circulate  more  freely  in  the  pipes  on  the  higher  than  the  lower 
leveL  The  air  pipes  in  the  house  on  the  lower  level  will  need  to  be  lengthened 
so  as  to  be  of  the  same  height  as  those  in  the  house  on  the  higher  level,  or 
the  water  will  be  continually  running  over.  We  should  have  the  pipes  on  the 
higher  level  so  supplied  with  water  that  the  pipes  at  the  highest  point  before 
making  their  return  will  be  about  three  parts  filled  with  wator  when  the 
apparatus  is  cold,  the  feed  cistern  being  fixed  at  such  a  height  as  to  securB 
thi^  which  will  allow  for  the  swell  of  the  water  and  prevent  waste  from  the 
flow  pipes. 

ORCHIDS  FOR  Oresnhousr  (iS.  jP.).— Golonthe  Yeitchli  would  not  suc- 
ceed, but  the  following  would  if  placed  in  a  poeitlon  where  the  air  is  rather 
close  and  moist,  a  dry  atmosphere  and  draughty  position  not  being  suit- 
able for  Orchids  :—Cattleya  citrina,  Cypripelium  insignet  G.  venustum, 
Epidendrum  macrochilrun,  E.  vitcllinum  majus,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  Laelia 
automnolls,  Lvcoste  Skluneri,  Mnsdevallia  Harr>'ana,  Odontoglossum  Alex- 
andne,  0.  cirrhosum.  O.  Insleayi  leopardinum,  Oncidium  bifolium  majus, 
O.  leucochilum,  and  Fleione  hnmilis.  Many  Orchids  will  thrive  in  a  green- 
house temperature  that  will  not  succeed  in  greenhouses  In  sunny  positions 
and  where  veiy  free  ventilation  is  requisite  for  the  health  of  the  other  occu- 
pantB. 

ViKBS  FOR  Grvefhoube  iIdem).—Yoa  could  not  have  any  better  varie- 
ties than  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling.  You  may  plant  the  Vines 
in  spring  when  they  have  made  an  inch  or  two  of  growth  ;  but  they  should 
be  procured  now  and  pruned  to  the  length  required.  The  roots  should  be 
disentangled  and  Uid  out  straight  in  the  border,  covering  them  about 
4  inches  deep,  and  after  a  good  watering  with  tepid  water  mulch  with 
short  manure.  The  border  should  be  token  out  8  feet  deep,  have  a  drain  at 
the  bottom  with  proper  fall  and  outlet,  about  9  inches  deep  of  brickbats  or 
rubble  placed  at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  over  that  a  layer  of  turves 
grass  side  downwards.  The  border  may  be  formed  of  the  top  8  or  4  inches 
of  a  pasture  where  the  soil  is  a  medium-textured  loam  preferably  light,  add- 
ing one-tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  a  fifteenth  part  of  charcoal,  and  a 
thirteenth  part  of  half-inch  bones,  the  whole  thoroughly  incorporated.  The 
materials  should  be  procured  at  once  so  that  the  border  may  be  made  during 
the  early  port  of  March,  selecting  dry'.weather.  If  the  soil  be  good  loam  and 
well  drained  good  crops  of  Grapes  may  be  obtained.  It  is  essential  that  the 
soil  be  light  and  the  subsoil  free  of  stagnant  water. 

Celery  Satkn  bt  insects  (J.  L.  B.  iZ.).— There  wue  no  insects  in  the 
box.  Whether  the  Insects  of  which  yon  complain  are  such  as  usually  appear 
on  decaying  vegetation  or  not  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  If  your 
garden  is  infested  with  grubs  of  any  kind  we  know  of  no  better  remedy 
than  gas  lime.  If  a  good  sprinkling,  sufficient  to  just  cover  the  ground,  is 
forked  in  to  the  soil  a  few  months  before  the  time  of  sowing  or  planting  it 
will  act  beneficially  in  eradicating  various  insect  pests.  The  gas  lime 
should  not  be  employed  immediately  before  cropping  the  ground,  or  if  it  is 
it  should  be  used  very  sparingly.  A  sUght  surface  dressing  applied  between 
the  rows  of  various  crops  in  spring  is  useful  in  banishing  slugs  and  other 
pests,  but  it  should  not  touch  the  plants,  or  if  fresh  it  is  almost  certain  to 
injure  them. 

Gtdb's  Imperial  Fertiliser  (Jtrorman).— We  hare  not  used  it,  but 
the  testimouials  from  practical  authorities  are  highly  in  its  favour. 

PRurr  Trees  for  North  Aspects  {Uxbridge  Amateur).— &ach  early 
Fears  as  I>oyenn^  d'Etd,  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Buerrd 
d'Amanlis  will  succeed  in  your  district,  as  will  all  varieties  of  early  Apples ; 
also  all  but  the  very  latest  Plums  and  Cherries.  Had  yon  stated  the  number 
of  trees  of  each  kind  of  fruit  you  require  we  could  have  given  you  more 
explicit  information.  To  give  a  list  of  two  docen  varieties  that  we  could 
well  select  would  be  more  bewildering  than  useful  to  you  if  you  are  only 
wanting  half  that  number  or  less  of  trees.  Correspondents  cannot  be  too 
predse  in  stating  their  requirements. 

Cheuistrt  (Young  Gardener).— A  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  of  great 
utility  to  a  gurdener,  as  it  enables  him  to  understand  the  composition  of 
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boUb,  the  eflecto  of  mannres  on  plants,  and  the  Tariona  i^ienonema  oon- 
nected  with  the  matoratfon  of  f^rnits.  With  respect  to  your  second  question 
as  to  whether  yon  could  learn  the  science  without  an  instructor,  we  can 
only  remark  that  l^  steady  application  to  a  good  elemental^  work,  such  as 
*'BoBOoe's  Elementary  Chemistiy"  or  •<  Chambers'  Chemistiy,"  you  might 
obtain  aTalnable  knowledge  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental  fiKrts, 
Imt  a  more  adyanoed  acquaintance  with  the  science  could  only  be  gained  by 
attending  lectures  accompanied  by  experiments.  The  books  mentioned 
abOTO  can  be  purchaaed  for  S#.  or  4^.  each,  and  can  be  ordered  at  any  book> 
seller's.  As  to  whether  yon  will  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  or  not  we 
cannot  tell,  but  unless  yon  possess  an  earnest  desire  to  oyeroome  the  diffl- 
cnlties  necessarily  attendant  on  studies  of  this  character  yonr  time  will  be 
in  a  great  meesnra  wasted. 

GBAFTlHa  VnrBS  (Mor).— The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  forms  one  of  the 
best  of  stocks  because  of  its  tree-rootiug  character.  If  the  Vines  are  quite 
hei^thy  you  may  inarch  the  Black  Hamburghs  and  other  yarieties  yon  wi^h 
to  grow  on  th«aau  and  theae  yarieties  will  not  require  more  heat  (han  if 
growing  on  their  own  roots. 

POlNSXmA  LBATI8  FALLING  (F.  8.).—Th»  leayes  always  turn  yellow 
and  drop  off  after  the  planta  haye  been  in  beauty  for  some  time ;  but  the 
change  and  casting  of  the  foliage  is  accelerated  by  the  checks  the  plants 
haye  receiyed  either  by  sudden  changes  of  temperaUire  or  extreme  dryness 
of  the  roots  eren  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  If  tbe  plants  to  which  you  allude 
had  been  grown  in  a  yery  warm  house,  and  especially  if  tbe  pots  bad  been 
partly  plunged  in  a  hotbed,  the  journey  to  which  they  haye  been  subjected 
is  quite  siJBcient  to  cause  the  loss  of  foliage.  Continue  watering  them 
regularly  as  long  aa  the  bracts  remain  fresh  and  bright,  then  gzadnally 
withhold  water  tmtil  the  soil  is  quite  dry.  After  a  few  weeks  of  rest  tbe 
plants  may  be  cut  down,  the  growths  being  made  into  cuttings  and  inserted 
in  sand,  one  joint  below  and  one  eye  just  aboye  the  surface.  If  the  pots  are 
placed  in  heat  these  cuttings  will  emit  roots,  and  with  good  culture  form 
fine  plants  during  the  season ;  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  (that  are  pro- 
duced if  tbe  plants  are  not  cot  down)  strike  freely  if  inserted  when  3  inches 
long  and  placed  in  brisk  moist  heat  and  shaded  so  as  to  pmveut  flagging. 
Tbe  old  cut-down  plants,  when  they  have  made  half  an  inch  of  fresh  growth, 
ahonld  be  shaten  out  of  the  pots  imd  be  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  and  if  pro- 
perly treated  they  will  pradnoe  large  heads  of  brilliant  bcacts  by  next 
Glurirtmaa. 

AUBICULA8  UiTBATISPACTOltT  (JR.  J.  K,),r-Aasaming  that  tbe  dininage 
of  tbe  pot  ia  efficient  wo  should  not  disturb  the  plant  at  present.  When 
signs  of  fresh  growth  are  apparent  in  the  spring  apply  a  top-dressing  of  two- 
thirds  of  sweet  turfy  loam  and  one-third  of  leaf  soil  or  yery  old  decomposed 
manure,  packing  it  well  round  the  stem.  If  some  crushed  charooal  is  mixed 
with  the  compost  all  the  bettor.  If  the  surface-dressing  is  kept  healthily 
molsfc»  by  no  means  stagnant,  fresh  roots  will  probably  issue  from  the  stem 
and  take  possession  of  tbe  soil.  After  the  blooming  period,  or  abont  the 
end  of  May,  shake  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  cutting  off  the  lower  portion  of 
the  root  stem  below  the  fresh  healthy  roots,  dress  the  wound  with  dry 
charcoal  dust»  and  repot  in  a  small,  clean,  well-drained  pot,  and  with  good 
attention  you  will  probably  haye  a  healthy  plant  durhig  the  season.  The 
stocks  of  certain  Auriculas  are  limited,  and  yendors  are  often  obliged  to 
aend  a  poor  plants  or  not  execute  an  order  at  all ;  the  former  is  the  more 
tempting,  bnt  the  latter  pertuqis  the  more  satisfactory  altematiye. 

(^rPBlPXDrnx  Ufsiomt  (IT.  B.  M.).—A.  compost  consisting  of  two-thirds 
of  yery  rough  peat,  one-third  of  turfy  loam,  and  a  free  admixture  of  broken 
charooal  will  grow  the  plants  well ;  most  of  the  loose  soil  should  be  shaken 
from  the  peat  and  loam  so  that  yon  haye  a  free  open  mass  in  which  the 
roots  delight  to  penetrate.  Place  abundance  of  draiiiage  in  the  pots  so  that 
Tou  can  apply  water  oopionsly  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  without 
Impairing  the  sweetness  of  Uie  soil.  Place  the  planta  in  the  cool  stove 
aCter  potUng  them,  and  let  them  remain  there  until  the  Vines  are  showing 
their  bunches,  when  the  temperature  will  bo  suitable  (or  the  Cypiipedimns. 
Do  not  oyerpot  the  plants,  and  withhold  water  to  sooae  extent  when  the 
growth  is  completed.  C.  Sedeni  is  a  naost  useful  yariety  of  easy  oultura,aad 
it  thriyes  better  if  chopped  sphagnian  Is  freely  mixed  vdth  the  compost,  aad 
the  planta  ahonld  be  potted  rather  high— <.r.,  elevated  a  little  above  the  lerel 
of  tbe  pots. 

Devdrobittx  kobils  (/drm).— Yon  most  decide  for  yonnelf  aa  to 
dividing  the  plant.  If  yon  prefer  one  large  specimen  to  a  number  of  smaller 
plante  do  not  divide  it ;  but  in  any  case  we  should  not  sever  it  into  very 
very  small  pieces,  probably  three  would  be  sufllcicnt.  In  potting  employ 
Tery  small  pots ;  indeed  they  cannot  be  too  small  provided  you  can  crowd  the 
roots  into  them,  and  at  tbe  same  time  surround  them  with  a  little  fresh 
compost,  which  shonld  consist  of  sphagnum,  very  turfy  peat,  and  charcoal. 
The  pots  should  be  more  than  half  filled  with  broken  pots,  and  the  plants  be 
raised  above  the  rims  and  kept  in  position  by  the  aid  of  sticks  and  copper 
wire.  Place  them  in  the  stove  and  syringe  them  frequently  during  bright 
dry  weather.  Excessive  syringing  during  dull  weather  often  causes  the 
young  growths  to  decay.  Other  Orchids  suitable  for  you  are  Odontogloft. 
sums  AJexandne  and  cfarrhoeam,  and  you  will  also  find  some  others  named 
in  reply  to  **  R.  P."  that  may  be  naeful.  (lardenlas  and  Taberasnnontanas 
will  succeed  In  the  same  teaapemtore  as  Bocharis  amaaonioa.  Yonr  other 
qoesttona  will  be  answered  next  week. 

PlaktS  fob  Gbeevhousb  (Freemvon).^lt  is  not  easy  to  name  **  the 
most  suitable  greenhouse  plants  that  do  not  require  being  grown  near  tha  ■ 
glass "  without  our  knowing  something  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  to 
be  grown.    Some  greenhouses  are  so  light  and  well  arranged  that  mwt 
kinds  of  plants  flourish  in  them,  except  during  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
when  at  a  distance  of  6  feet  or  more  from  tlie  glass  ;  while  in  other  houses, 
those  that  are  more  or  less  shaded,  or  have  dark  licavy  roofs,  the  plants 
would  not  long  remain  healthy  at  half  that  distance  from  the  glass.    Bach 
planta  aa  Palms,  tree  and  other  Ferns,  omamentol-foliaged  Begonias,  Asp|.  . 
distras,  and  Cordylines  snooeed  well  at  almost  any  distance  from  tiie  glaa,  > 
and  when  clean  and  healthy  are  at  all  times  attractive.    Of  flowering  plsate 
Camellias  and  Aaaleas,  especially  the  fcMrmer,  do  not  require  intense  light,  ' 
and  produce  a  fine  efEect  in  the  spring.    For  summer  deooeation  LUiuois,  ' 
espeoially  !*•  aoratum  and  the  varieties  of  laocifoUum.  un  both  beantifol  | 
and  sweet.    They  should  be  grown  in  cold  frames  in  tltelr  eariy  stages,  and 
afterwards  in  tbe  open  air  nutU  they  show  their  flowers.    For  the  aotonn 
Chrysanthemume  to  be  grown  outdoors  in  summer  are  indispensable.    With 
tbe  aid  of  shelyes  suspended  in  the  house  and  tbe  oMistauce  of  a  cold  frame 
or  two  yon  may  have  such  pUnU  as  Spirosoa  (Hoteios),  Primnlas,  Cine- 
rarias, Caloeohirias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  all   the  usual   bulbous 
planta  *^*^%  axe  so  enjoyable  during  the  spring  months ;  for  after  all  these 
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planta  show  their  flowera  th^  will  snooeed  at  any  reaaonable  diatantt 
the  glass.    (Greenhouses  cannot  be  kept  oonstantly  gay  witboot  the 
vision  of  cold  pita  or  framaa  for  preparing  the  plants,  but  mncii  may  be 
without  these  useful  adjuncts  when  shelves  are  suspended  near  tbe 
all  suitable  positions  for  the  aooommodatioa  of  young  and 
plants. 

Mxalt  bug  ds  VurBS  (/.  r.)^Yoa  cannot  do  better  than  foOov  the 
instroctiona  given  to  **  Amateub  Obapb-Gbowbb  "  last  week  on  pace  9S. 
Methylated  spirits  applied  with  a  brush  will  kiU  mealy  buff,  and  we  b»« 
known  pUints  qnite  cleaned  of  the  pest  by  syringing  tbem  with  a  soSmtMB  of    , 
paraffin  and  water— half  an  oonce  of  the  oil  mixed  with  a  gsdlon  ai 
alternate  syringefuls  being  forced  into  tbe  vessel  and  on  tlfte  pimnt 
prefer,  if  possible,  preventing  the  appearance  of  tbe  peat  by  firequeast 
ings  of  pure  water  than  peimitting  it  to  beoome  estabUahad  ao  aa  to 
stronger  measures  neceesary  for  its  destruction. 

Wbkvilb  IK  VlKKBT  (IT.  /.).— The  beetle  that  ia  attackiacr  jcorYiaaa 
with  auch  destructive  effect  is  Chucnlio  pidpca.  Tbe  weevils  feed  pariiiapaBj 
during  tbe  night,  and  unless  von  adopt  prompt  remedial  meaaares  tbe  Tiaea 
will  be  mined.    By  ahaking  the  Vines  sharply,  spreading  a  cloth  under  then, 
a  number  of  the  beetles  will  be  dislodged  and  aecursd ;  but  ptetoahlj  not  aB, 
aa  they  adhere  to  the  leaves  with  considerable  tenacity.    By 
nation  during  the  aftenuxm  see  that  the  Vines  are  dear,  then  f< 
of  cotton  wool  on  their  stems,  which  smear  with  tar  or  . 
vrill  prevent  many  weevils  reaching  the  fuliage.    Syringing  tbe  Vines  vitk 
a  solution  o^  quassia  and  tobacco  water  is  recommended  so  aa  t4»  render  t 
Vines  distasteful  to  the  peat :  bnt  catch  and  kill  all  the  weevila  yon  can. 
aa  to  check  their  increase.    By  working  aaaldaoaaly  for  a  few  aifbu  ji 
may  probably  snooeed  in  destroying  a  great  number  of  them. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  VOB  STRAWBBRKIE8  (A.  &).— The  adTioe   tfaat  h 
been  given  to  yon  la  not  only  indefinite  but  is  not  sound.    If  y 
stimiihuit  for  the  Strawberries  mix  together  one-third  of  nitrate  of  aoda 
two-thirds  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  when  the  pUints  are  afaowing 
flower  trusses  in  the  spring  sprinkle  the  mixture  regularly  on  the  aunace  «C 
the  soil,  but  not  on  the  plants,  at  the  rate  of  about  S  oxs.  per  aqoare  yard, 
not  more.    If  the  soil  is  of  a  dry  gravelly  nature  you  may  add 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  nitrate  of  aoda ;  but  if  tbe  ground  la  ~ 
salt  will  not  be  advantageous.    You  may  give  a  further  dra 
fruit  is  swelling,  applying  the  stimulant  if  possible  during  ahoweaj 
or  just  befoce  rain. 

STARTIMG   TUBBBOUB  BBGOVIAB  (/.  W.  a.).—ToT   Starting 
in  the  season  or  during  the  first  three  months  of  tbe  j'car  bottom 
of  great  advantage;   but  for  atarting  tliem  later  during  April 
**  bottom  heat  is  not  absolutely  necessary."    Sound  healthy  titbers 
start  freely  at  that  time  in  a  genial  temperature  of  M°  to  es"",  and  farm  good 
Idanta  during  tbe  aeaaon. 

Mttor  Hall  Cucumbbb  CCotuUuu  Jlsa/f^r).— We  are  unatala  to 
you  when  and  where  this  Cucumber  was  raised,  or  the  name  of  the 
Mr.  Homer,  who  has  been  gardener  at  Myton  Hall,  near  Helperbj,  York- 
shlra,  for  twenty  years,  informs  us  that  the  variety  has  not  been  caised  tlisro 
during  that  time. 

Names  of  Fruits  ( ).— 1,  Beurrd  Claiigeau ;  S,  Besi  de  Oaiaaasy; 

8,  not  known ;  6,  Bellisslme  d'Hircr.    We  have  several  boxes  <tf  fmit  with^- 
out  the  names  of  the  senders,  and  in  some  cases  the  fruits  are  not  nanabend. 
The  naming  of  fruit  under  these  conditions  would  be  obviottaly 
the  above  example  shows,  for  the  sender  oannot  reoogniae  his  own 
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PARING  AND  BURNING  LAND. 

{Continued  from  pag€  S3.) 
Ws  mnBt  now,  in  addition  to  our  experienoe  in  this  work,  offer 
illustrations  of  the  experienoe  of  others  who  are  well  qualified 
to  deserve  and  oommand  the  attention  of  the  home  fanner.    An 
excellent  farmer  in  the  county  of  Gloucestershire  in  relating  his 
experience  npon  entering  on  the  occupation  of  a  stroag  claj 
land  farm  writes  as  follows  : — "  I  made  my  first   attempt    to 
benefit  the  land,  which  was  in  a  poor  and  neglected  state,  bj 
burning  the  clay,  converting  the  foul  surface  of  the  land  into 
ashes,  which  prored  of  great  Talne  in  the  future  cultiratioik  of 
the  land — ^not  only  by  the  cleaning,  but  by  the  maBurinK  of  it 
likewise  at  one  and  the  same  time.    The  first  field  operated  npon 
was  11^  acres  of  the  worst  description  of  clay,  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  wholly  inaocessible  to  the  dung  cart.     It  bad  been 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  a  few  years  before  it  was  taken  in  hand. 
The  tenant  on  quitting  ploughed  the  land  once  ;   the  incoming 
tenant  offered  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  to  take  it  on,  in  oido' 
that  the  burning  of  it  might  begin  at  once.    The  land  was  imme- 
diately scarified  and  dragged  to  work  the  clods  of  couch  and 
wiry  grass  to  the  surface,  with  the  quantity  of  soil  attached 
necessary  to  procure  a  good  dressin  g  of  ashes ;  the  weeds  were  forked 
together,  and  burned  in  heaps  of  about  a  cartload  each«  with 
wood  cut  from  the  wild  and  neglected  hedges  surrounding  tbe 
field,  at  the  cost,  including  spi-eading  of  the  ashes,  of  £2  per 
acre  ;  much  value  could  not  be  put  upon  the  wood,  but  the  oat- 
ting  and  lying  would  be  about  6«.  per  acre.    The  land,  after  the 
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ashes  were  plonghed-in  sballow,  was  sown  with  yetehcs,  whkh 
wetre  eaten  off  hj  sbeep  in  tbe  snnraier.  The  field  was  then  sown 
with  wheat,  which  prodaoed  a  little  over  80  bushels  per  aore 
being  a  verj  good  crop  for  such  a  soil.  It  was  sown  wtth  mss 
aaada  upon  the  wheat,  and  the  land  was  kept  in  grass,  eariytatg  a 
BMdi  greater  stock  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  It  was  furtCer 
contemplated,  in  the  eyent  of  its  deteriorating,  to  again  ploneb 
abmI  seed  with  Tetches  to  be  oonsnmed  as  before,  and  again  to  be 
aomn  with  wheat  and  seeded  with  grasa,  and  lain  down  again. 

"  Another  field  adjoining  the  befoie  mentioaed,  not  bemg  qnite 
•■  bad  aa  is  rained  at  7«.  €d.  per  aere  rental,  was  enterea  upon 
in  the  month  of  May ;  at  the  time  a  fonl  bean  stubble.  It  was 
akin-plooghed  to  the  depth  of  abovi  1|  inch,  aad  all  the  plough 
tmneid  orer  banted  with  faggots,  at  the  coat  of,  inchiding  spread- 
ing ashes,  4Ss.  per  acie,  and  after  being  sown  with  Tetches  and 
Bsanaged  as  before  stated  in  the  other  field,  the  crop  of  wlieat 
pr»Ted  to  be  45  bnsh^  per  acre,  of  63  lbs.  per  bosfaeL  As  the 
\rheat  was  sotd  at  7*.  per  bwhel  this  experiment  was  highly 
xUBonerative  to  the  tenant^  and  offers  a  yeiy  neefnl  ramlt  to 
€tieoutage  the  hone  farmer  to  pare  and  bum  snch  a  soil  nnder 
similar  cironmstances,  whether  the  Und  is  laid  down  to  grass  or 
coltivated  hi  the  futnre."  The  next  is  an  Uhistration  of  paiing 
aad  bnming  in  the  antumn.  A  field  being  a  wheat  stnbble  was 
•s  foal  as  possible  with  conch,  bnt  after  harrest,  the  weather 
being  faronrable,  the  surface  was  sklm-plongfaed,  and  attempted 
to  be  dragged,  but  that  was  impracticable ;  it  was  so  tied  together 
that  it  could  only  be  parted  with  forkfc  whiefa  increased  the  cost 
of  burning  to  about  60*.  per  acre ;  but  it  was  well  repaid,  for  the 
qnantaty  of  aehes  was  estimated  at  160  to  200  yards  per  acre. 
The  raine  of  these  ashes,  both  mechanically  and  chemically, 
mmt  hare  been  enormous,  and  the  home  farmer  will  be  enabled 
to  understand  their  value  presently  when  we  give  the  result  of 
the  experimento  carried  out  by  Dr.  A.  Yoelcker. 

There  is  another  mode  of  procuring  ashes  from  day  which, 
thoagh  somewhat  more  expensive,  has  iu  advantages,  and  is 
often  dcsie  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  ordinary  plan  would  be 
impossible  from  wet. .  It  is  by  burning  the  turf  in  large  fires, 
with  coal  yielding  from  60  to  200  yards  of  ashes,  and  carting 
and  wheeling  the  ashes  upon  the  land.  Much  has  been  done 
in  this  way,  and  the  cost,  not  including  horse  labour,  is  as 
follows  :— 100  yards  per  acre,  labour  of  burning  60f.  j  2  tons  of 
coal  at  the  price  of  the  district,  from  10«.  to  18*.  per  ton.  With 
regard  to  the  burning  with  coal,  or  in  any  of  the  ways  indicated, 
SQCcess  will  depend  entirely  upon  how  the  work  is  done,  and  it  is 
not  advised  to  commence  operations  without  seeing  how  it  is  done 
by  men  who  have  had  some  eacperience,  as  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
description  which  would  be  suffictently  intelligible  to  enable  any 
one  a  stranger  to  it  to  practise  it  with  success.  We  can,  how- 
ever, eay  with  safety  that  in  getting  poor  clay  land  into  cnltiva- 
tion  there  are  no  means  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time  and  with  so  great  a  certainty  as  by  burning.  Ob- 
taining men  skilled  in  the  woric  may  be  difficnit  in  some  districts. 
It  can  be  done,  however,  by  advertising  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
western  counties,  especially  in  Gloucestershire. 

We  must  no^'  refer  to  the  record  of  experimental  investigations 
made  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  one  of  our  greatest 
authorities  upon  many  points  and  practices  in  agrienltnre  and 
scientific  farming.  He  says,  "  I  am  prepared  to  adduce  reasons, 
founded  upon  analytical  evidence  and  well-established  agricul- 
tnml  experience,  in  support  of  my  conviction,  that  paring  and 
baming  on  some  kinds  of  soils  is  not  only  a  profitable  operation, 
but  that  it  is^  under  sertain  circumstances,  by  far  the  most  rational 
plan  of  cultivation  which  can  be  adopted  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  for  raising  upon  some  kinds  of  land  the  largest  amount 
of  prodnce  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money."  In  connection 
with  the  policy  of  paring  and  burning  we  must  expect  to  meet 
objections  and  to  encounter  some  opposition  from  both  practical 
men  and  theorists  also,  the  former  through  want  of  experience,  and 
toe  latter  through  misapprehension  of  the  teachings  of  science. 
Various  objections  have  arisen  from  time  to  time.  There  have  been 
three  principal  ones  which  we  shall  refer  to  separately.  The  first 
objectors  condemn  the  practice  because  they  say  it  destroys  the 
organic  or  vegetable  matters  in  the  soil,  and  that  it  casses  a  waste 
of  most  important  class  of  fertilising  constituents.  In  reply  we  do 
not  deny  that  vegeteble  matters  are  soil  constituents  under  all 
curcumstances,  and  prove  more  or  less  valuable  as  fertiliseiB  ;  in 
fact,  well  cultivated  and  productive  soils  (like  many  rich  wheat 
loams  and  most  garden  soils)  invariably  contain  much  organic  or 
vegetable  matter,  which  circumstance  has  led  many  agriculturists 
to  sni^MMe  that  the  productirenese  of  the  soil  depended  upon  their 
relative  proportions  found  therein.  Not  many  years  past  it  was 
customary  for  agricultural  writers  to  estimate  the  relative  state  of 
fertility  of  different  soils  by  determfaiing  the  amount  of  humns  or 
decomposed  vegetable  matters  in  each.  This,  the  home  farmer 
mast  understand,  is  cleariy  contrary  to  reason  and  well-ascertained 
facts,  for  there  are  soils  which,  like  peaty  lands  or  the  soil  of  poor 
pastures,  conuin  a  \wfpe  per-centage  of  vegetable  matter,  and  yet 
are  comparatively  sterile.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  very 
fertile  clay  soils  which  contain  hardly  any  humns,  and  yet  are 
highly  produclire,  and  which  for  this  reason  may  with  much 


advantage  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  burning.  The  second 
objector  admits  that  two  or  tnree  good  crops  can  be  grown 
after  paring  and  burning,  bnt  says  that  tne  land  will  be  left  in  snch  a 
state  of  exhaustion  that  the  futnre  cost  of  bringing  it  into  a  pro- 
ductive state  again  will  be  greater  than  the  temporary  benefit 
derived  from  ptfing  and  burning.  This  objection  would  indeed 
have  some  force  if  it  only  appliea  to  paring  and  burning  for  com 
crops,  and  the  sale  of  both  com  and  straw  off  the  farm  and  nothing 
zetumed.  It  is,  however,  most  common  to  pare  and  bum  in  pre- 
paration for  root  crops,  and  the  roots  being  consumed  upon  the 
land  by  sheep ;  by  thu  means  the  mineral  matters  taken  up  from 


remains  to  meet  the  reqnirenents  of  subsequent  com  crops,  thus 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  land  being  impoverished  by  parmg  and 
bnming. 

(To  be  oontlnned.) 

WOBK  017  THE  HOME  FAEIC. 

H&rte  Lahourr^mC9  the  break-up  of  the  long  frost  heavy  rains 
have  prevailed,  bnt  upon  all  dry  limd  the  wheat-sowing  may  be 
proceeded  with  if  the  land  will  only  work  fairly  and  the  seed  can 
DC  bnried-^that  is  all  that  is  required  upon  dry  land  ;  in  fact,  the 
heavier  the  land  is  the  more  likely  is  the  crop  to  be  good  in  all 
sowings  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  The  same 
may  Im  said  of  strong  land.  In  case,  however,  of  a  continuance 
of  heavy  storms  the  ground  may  not  be  ready  for  sowing  quite  so 
soon  as  really  dry  soUs.  In  either  case,  whilst  the  weather  is  un- 
certain it  is  best  to  put  on  so  many  ploughs,  or  as  much  horse 
power  for  the  work  as  may  be  required,  so  niat  the  plonp^hing  and 
sowing  may  proceed  continuously,  in  order  that  at  any  time  of  the 
day  if  tlie  weather  should  change  there  may  be  no  ploughed  land 
left  unsown,  because  when  that  is  the  case,  or  when  frost  occurs, 
we  have  known  Uie  seed  time  delayed  for  weeks.  Ploughing  ana 
sowing  as  the  work  proceeds  is  the  only  safe  practical  method  of 
proceeding  in  any  of  the  winter  months.  When  the  horses  cannot 
work  on  the  land  there  should  always  be  work  found  for  them,  it 
being  a  bad  plan  and  very  much  against  their  health  to  be  idle, 
even  for  a  few  days ;  because  if  we  desire  to  keep  liorses  in  good 
health  and  condition,  it  is  best  to  feed  tbesa  well  and  work  them 
with  regularity.  If  the  home  farmer  has  adopted  the  system  we 
have  so  often  recommended  in  these  colnmns-^viz.,  to  use  earth 
as  a  bottom  for  all  stalls  or  pens  where  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  dbc, 
are  accommodated — the  obtaining  earth  from  all  parts  where  it 
can  be  found  may  well  fill  up  the  leisure  time  of  the  horses,  cart- 
ing the  soil  to  large  heaps  cast  up  in  a  conical  shape ;  it  will  then 
become  mellow  and  fit  for  use  at  any  time.  The  earth  at  the  side 
of  the  parish  roads  mv^  now  be  carted  to  heap,  the  same  from 
borders  and  ditches,  also  the  sides  of  the  farm  roads  leading  from 
field  to  field  should  be  laid  into  shape  by  keeping  them  in  rounded 
form  and  carefully  taking  on  the  water  tables.  The  farm  roads 
need  not  ever  be  overlaid  with  gravel  between  the  fields  if  they 
are  kept  in  shape,  and  the  accumulations  in  the  water  tables 
carted  away  when  necessary.  If  the  home  farmer  can  quite 
understand  the  advantage  of  earth  as  we  do  he  will  never  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  earth  adapted  for  the  purpose  upon  any  farm.  We 
have  never  seen  a  farm  even  on  the  chalk  hills  where  earth  could 
not  be  found  for  use  in  the  farm  buildings.  Clearing  out  the  borders 
of  fields  will  yield  large  quantities  of  useful  calcareous  soil,  well 
adapted  for  our  use  after  lying  in  heap  for  a  few  months,  and 
greatly  facilitate  keeping  the  borders  of  fields  in  a  cleanly  state.  ^ 

Jfand  Labour.— &mce  the  heavy  rains  which  have  prevailed  it 
will  be  found  on  much  of  the  strong  soils  where  wheat  has  been 
sown  that  sand  and  earth  will  have  accumulated  in  the  water 
furrows.  This  necessitates  the  care  of  men,  who  should  with 
shovel  in  hand  look  to  it,  and  open  the  farrows,  spreading  the  soil 
removed  thinly  over  the  adjoining  ridges.  Upon  some  of  the 
mixed  soils  where  the  Swedes,  Ac,  are  growing  the  water  furrows 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  because  where  water  is 
allowed  to  stagnate  the  roots  are  sure  to  decay,  espedally  upon 
some  parts  of  fields  where  the  soil  is  strongest.  It  will  soon  be 
time  to  look  out  for  seed  potatoes,  but  at  any  rate  to  make  up  our 
minds  and  decide  upon  the  best  variety  for  field  cultivation  :  and 
it  is  quite  important  also  to  consider  the  best  change  from  whence 
to  obtain  our  seed  tubers,  for  we  cannot  under  any  pretence  re- 
commend the  lM)me  farmer  to  sow  seed  the  produce  of  the  same 
farm  or  district.  Whichever  variety  we  decide  upon  let  it  be  a 
variety  free  from  disease  hitherto,  or  at  least  that  has  suffered  but 
Uttle.  Now  this  applies  to  several,  such  as  the  Champion,  Mag- 
num Bonnm,  Schoolmaster,  Ac. ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  useless  in  ordi- 
nary use  to  risk  any  which  has  previously  suffered  extensively 
from  disease.  The  first-named  produces  an  immense  ouantity  of 
haulm,  the  other  two  have  less  haulm.  This  matter  is  of  more 
consequence  than  is  supposed  by  many,  because  we  have  fonnd  in 

Sractice  that  those  varieties  which  have  the  least  haulm  will  pto- 
uoe  the  beet  crop  of  com  afterwards ;  and  when  we  have  culti- 
vated the  Fluke,  which  we  did  for  many  years  as  they  throw  very 
small  haulm,  we  could  always  grow  6  or  8  bushels  more  wheat 
after  them  than  we  could  after  any  variety  which  fomied  very 
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bnlkj  haulm,  inch  u  the  Bennts,  tha  Bocki,  unA  Ztrtej  BInM 
The  irrigBtM  meadow*  must  be  looked  after  dailj,  takmg  can 
that  the  reault  of  flooding  raina  ahoald  be  diitribnted  OTer  tb< 
meadows  with  reEnlarity.  The  dair;  cows  and  young  stoct 
•hould  now  be  in  the  jardi  or  sheda,  and  not  allowed  to  tnad  th( 
meadows  during  wet  weather,  except  in  the  caae  of  drj  {"^tnre  oi 
park  lands ;  in  which  case  thej  may  go  out  for  a  few  honrs,  ai 
they  will  pick  a  little  of  the  old  ETa«e  and  return  to  the  dryfoddei 
with  a  better  appetite.  Biveding  iowb  shoald  Boon  be  dne  t( 
tanow,  and  they  are  best  accomuu>dat«d  when  running  U  libertj 
in  a  well-litteied  yard  where  the  horse  dung  accumnlatee,  instead 
of  being  penned  np  cloae  in  a  stye,  oa  thej  aeyet  bieed  well  in 
such  a  case, 

RESULTS  OF  POULTRY  KEEPING. 

I  bbud  70a  the  retnlt  of  one  yeai's  keeping  of  fowls  for  tht 
benefit  of  my  fellow  readers  of  yonr  eslimable  journal,  ihowio; 
that  there  is  at  any  rate  no  need  to  fear  loss  by  keeping  fowls 
bat  £200  per  cent,  profit  would  be  yery  difficult  to  realise.  Tliii 
year  has  not  been  favourable  for  the  rearing  of  chickens,  and  eggi 

Senerally  in  this  district  hare  been  anaHtisfactory  for  hatching. 
heHamburghsIbelieTe  to  be  the  moot  profitable  fowls  for  eggs 
three  of  the  Sambnrgh  eggs  being  equal  to  two  Brahmae.  They 
would  stand  ronghly  aa  Brahmaa  twenty-seTcn,  Hamburglu 
twenty-eight ;  bnt  my  Hamburghs  being  pullets  and  the  Bmhoiai 
in  their  second  year,  and  all  my  BrahmasIiTed  throngh  the  year; 
but  three  of  the  HambarehB  died  in  June.  The  Hamburghs  an 
leally  more  in  adraDce  of  the  Brahmaa  weight  for  weight  in  egg( 
U  layeiB  than  appears  by  the  figuree.  I  bare  bad  the  largest 
e^  from  the  monmlB.  The  Hamburghs  hare  been  kept  dis- 
tinct, Brahmas  and  Dorkings  together,  and  mongrels,  as  the  egg) 
are  eaBily  distineuiBhahle.  Soil  damp;  grarel  on  clay  not  Ten 
warm.  The  fowls  have  a  run  of  two  acres  of  grwis,  except  when  it 
ia  shot  np  for  ha^ ,  and  they  are  well  taonsed.  In  the  tollowine 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  fowls  and  prodnoe  foi 
1879,  one  year,  no  aooouDt  is  taken  o(  buildinga,  coope,  01 
attendances— 

Beceifts.  £     (.    J, 

4  Biabmss  laid  U  asra  each— no 

1  DorUngi  Ud  M  <«ga  ach— U7 

■  ^wiclsd  Hambniglu  laid  St  cggsawli— 41f 

Tot*]oIeniatllif.cacli"'.'J^''."'!!l!!i""!    1    IS    t 
in  CUckeni  killed  t    10   8 

Win  stock  to  cauT  forward  to  IseOi  at  Jf.  M.  eacb >    13    A 


ElPENDlTDItl. 

SI  fowls  In  stock,  at  li.  Sd.  each 


Bitx.Si.td.;  malie,<I17i.gd.i  bnckwiieat^ 

Wbiat,  7i. ;  Epiatl's  food,  it. 

Ulddliiig 


9  17(.  M.  I    I 


.   0  10   7 

Total £11     1  11 


Balann  Bi  alxx*  0  10    7 

Btal  balance  to  slock  and  moaey £1  10    7 

Hi  eggs,  leaa  BO  chickens  batched,  27  chickens  reared,  fi*e  fer 
tile  eggs  {chickens  dead),  lOS  eggs  rotten,  and  aii  broken  by  beni 
Allowance  to  fowls — tuee  meals  in  bad  weather,  two  meals  id 
sammer  and  mild  days  j  S^  oib.  per  day  to  each  bird  of  cum  01 
meal^^AMES  BaccB,  Ckahvnt. 

BIRMINGHAM  COLUMBARIAN    SOCIETY'S  SHOW 
Wb  were  nnable  to  do  more  last  week  than  \r>  name  the  cup- 
winners  at  this  Show  ;  we  now  append  the  full  list  of  awards. 


JaniuuT  1<^>  1^80.  ] 
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out  for  the  day  to  greet  each  other  with  a  hearty  shaking  of  hands, 
And  the  wishes  of  a  Happy  New  Year.  And  the  Aberdeen  folk 
seem  to  possess  a  happy  knack  of  this  sort  of  thing,  judging  by 
the  thousands  who  thronged  Union  Street  in  particular,  most  of 
^(rhom  were  apparently  bnmfuU  of  enthosiasm,  and  a  *' weedrap'* 
besidos.-^-G.  J.  B, 

VARIETIES. 

Thb  Beading  Show  of  Pigeons  and  ca^e  birds  is  fixed  for 
the  28th  and  29th  inst.  The  classification  is,  as  usual,  extremely 
Kood,  and,  what  is  more,  the  staff  of  Judges  appointed  is  large — no 
TeBB  than  six  for  Pigeons.  This  we  consider  of  the  neatest  im- 
portance. It  is  of  little  use  to  collect  a  magnificent  show  of  birds 
and  then  so  to  overtax  the  Judges  that  they  cannot  possibly  do 
justice  to  them.  Capt.  Norman  Hiirs  challenge  vase  for  Pouters 
will  be  competed  for  at  this  Show. 

^—  Amateur  jud^ng^  seems  popular ;  for  the  Cambridge 
Show  this  week,  at  which  it  had  been  announced  that  an  amateur 
(Mr.  O.  E.  Cresswell)  would  judge,  although  there  were  certain 
restrictions  to  the  entries  in  some  classes,  no  less  than  400  pens  of 
poultry  and  850  of  Pigeons  were  entered.  This  number  being 
quite  oeyond  the  powers  of  one  Judge  to  take  satisfactorily  a 
second  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Bnmell  made  the  awards  in 
the  Pigeon  classes. 

Wb  hare  lately  been  writing  on  the  mating  of  poultry  for 

breeding^ ;  it  is  now  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  the  breed- 
ins  birds  in  good  health  and  condition.  After  a  snort  spell  of 
muder  weather  the  cold  seems  inclined  to  return^  and  this  has  a 
l)ad  and  depressing  effect  upon  the  birds,  especially  the  cocks ; 
their  allowance  of  food  must  be  increasea,  and  a  litUe  meat  or 
8pratt's  food  may  be  ^ren  with  advantage.  Many  people  seem 
to  think  that  an  egg  is  an  egg,  and  that  if  so  many  are  laid  a 
certain  number  of  chickens  must  ineritably  follow.  Unless  the 
breeding  stock  are  now  kept  healthy  and  Timorous  a  large  portion 
of  the  eggs  will  be  clear,  or  the  vital  germ  m  them  so  weak  as  to 
fail  in  an  early  stage  of  its  development. 

At  the  Peristeronic  Society's  Show  of  Fancy  Pigeons  held 

this  week  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  many  birds  of  great  value 
and  beauty  were  on  view.  The  exhibits  numbered  five  hundred. 
Mr.  Hedley,  President  of  the  Society,  contributed  handsome 
Carriers  to  a  particularly  strong  show  of  this  favourite  bird. 
Mr.  Square  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  Maynard,  and  Mr.  Heritage  were 
friendly  competitors  with  the  President  for  Carriers'  honours. 
Antwerps  were  well  represented  by  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Tegetmeier, 
and  other  exhibitors.  Mr.  Waterhouse  showed  a  pen  of  large  mealy 
birds.  With  Turbits  and  Owls  Mr.  Esquilant,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones. 
and|Mr.  Schweitzer  were  well  to  the  front.  Mr.  Maynard  exhibited 
charming  Fantails.  One  of  Mr.  Heritage's  yellow  Jacobins,  Mr. 
Hedley's  Barbs,  Mr.  Combe's  and  Captain  Hill's  Pouters,  which 
were  to  the  fore  in  their  classes ;  and  Mr.  Poland's  white  Carriers 
attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Pratt  also  exhibited  Carriers.  In  the 
several  varieties  of  Tumblers  Mr.  Inman,  Mr.  Jayne.  Mr.  Dupree, 
and  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones  were  some  of  the  principal  exhioitors.  A  pair 
of  Runts,  the  only  specimens  of  a  Pigeon  bred  principally  for 
weight,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Price.  Dragoons  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Leitn,  Dr.  Dwelly,  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  ;  and  Turbi- 
teens  and  other  toy  birds,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  and 
Mr.  Neef. 

We  hear  on  all  sides  of  more  and  more  incubators  beiuff 

started.  If  our  readers  will  only  send  us  accurate  analyses  of 
their  experiences  with  them  we  may  be  able  to  arrivQ  at  some 
useful  conclusions.  We  are  quite  impartial  in  the  matter,  and 
have  no  predilection  in  favour  of  any  machine,  but  simply  wuh  to 
learn  the  experience  of  those  w^ho  tabulate  it  accurately. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  rapidly  in  these  days  a  supply  of 

any  breed  of  birds  follows  when  onoe  interest  has  been  excited  in 
it.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  a  contemporary  about  a 
French  breed  of  Ducks  called  "  Duclair."  Akeady  we  see  them 
advertised  as  a  coming  flight. 

A  CORRRSPONDEKT  ("  H.")  desires  to  know  if  any  of  our 

readers  have  tried  the  new  method  of  driving  bees  by  electricity 
that  he  has  read  about  from  time  to  time  :  if  so,  he  would  be  glad 

.    to  know  how  it  is  applied,  by  what  machine,  and  if  it  is  likely  to 

',    hurt  the  brood. 


COTTAGE  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  2. 

Before  we  give  any  advice  to  cottagers  respecting  improve- 
ments in  bee-keeping  it  is  well  to  understand  what  it  is  we  desire 
to  improve.  Wherever  I  travel  about  in  the  south  and  midland 
counties  of  England  I  see  but  little  variation  in  the  manner  in 
which  our  cottagers  keep  or  manage  their  bees.  There  is  the 
same  utter  neglect  of  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Only 
about  April  or  at  the  beginning  of  May  do  we  find  attention 
given  to  the  circumstances  or  wants  of  the  honey-gatherer.  If 
the  insects  are  seen  "playing  out  "in  March  and  April,  all  is 
considered  to  be  going  on  well.  Hives  are  prepared  against 
swarming  time.    As  the  population  increases  a  look-out  is  kept, 


I  especially  if  the  bees,  inconvenienced  for  want  of  room,  hang 
alK>ut  the  entrance,  as  they  will  do  sometimes  for  weeks  in  great 
masses.  Sooner  or  later  the  swarm  may  issue,  and  if  somebody 
happens  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  a  considerable  disturbance  of  the 
household  occurs.  Sometimes  the  swarm  is  hived  as  soon  as  it 
has  "pitched"  or  settled  itself,  but  very  often  a  cloth  is  thrown 
over  It  and  the  hiving  takes  place  on  the  evening ;  {^erally, 
also,  the  hive  used  is  much  too  small  for  any  profitable  manage- 
ment. The  new  swarm  so  hived  is  then  placed  on  a  fresh  stand, 
a  bit  of  old  rag  or  matting  or  a  hackle  of  straw  is  thrown  over  it, 
and  it  is  left  to  shift  for  itself.  The  same  process  occurs  during 
the  course  of  the  summer,  whenever  a  swarm  or  cast  occurs ;  and 
a  pretty  large  collection  of  hives  may  be  seen  in  a  row  in  many  a 
cottage  garden  at  the  close  of  summer,  indicating  a  considerable 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  egg-laying  queens,  although  too  often 
sadly  checked  by  the  want  of  breedinflr  space  in  the  too  small 
hive,  and  giving  a  show  of  prosperity  wnicn,  however,  is  far  from 
realised  when  the  autumn  honey  harvest  is  gathered  in  ;  for  the 
multiplication  of  swarms  and  casts,  which  has  been  allowed  fuU 
scope,  has  merely  weakened  the  honey-gathering  power  of  the 
apiary,  and  so  at  "taking  up"  time  the  result  is  often  almost 
nil.  Of  the  ei^ht  or  ten  hives  to  which  the  original  two  which 
survived  the  winter  have  grown^  it  may  be  that  one  or  two— the 
prime  swarms — ^are  in  fair  condition  ;  the  rest  are  either  heavy 
with  old  comb  and  bee  bread,  but  empty  of  honey  and  feeble  in 
bees  owing  to  the  excessive  swarming  which  has  continued  un- 
checked, or  else  they  are  only  half  full  of  new  combs  and  young 
brood.  Then  comes  the  old-repeated  process  of  reserving  for 
next  year's  stock  the  prime  swarms,  if  they  happened  fortunately 
to  have  been  secured,  otherwise  the  old  stock  heing  the  heaviest 
(but  hardly  the  richest)  are  kept,  and  all  else  are  taken  up  and 
plundered.  Usually  the  harvest  ot  honey  which  now  takes  place 
averages  barely  from  5  Ihs.  to  10  lbs.,  with  a  httle  comb  to  melt 
down ;  and  simultaneously  a  general  massacre  of  the  plundered 
bees  takes  place  over  the  brimstone  pit.  The  two  or  three 
reserved  stocks  with  their  backs  to  a  hedge  or  wall  are  then  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Sometimes  towards  winter  a  dribblet  of 
sugar  syrup  is  inserted  into  the  hive  entrance  by  means  of  an 
elder  trough,  an  ounce  at  a  time,  which  often  does  more  harm 
than  good,  and  certainly  rather  weakens  than  strengthens  the 
hive.  How  an^  stocks  survive  the  storms  and  rains  or  snows  of 
winter  and  spring  is  surprising. 

Such,  then,  is  a  picture  of  cottage  bee-keeping  in  England  at 
the  present  day,  differing  in  no  respect  from  what  I  can  recollect 
of  it  fifty  years  ago — probably  exactly  what  it  was  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Nearly  everything  in  this  mode  of  bee  manage- 
ment is  vicious.  If  any  ingenious  plan  could  be  devised  which 
should  endeavour  to  transgress  the  law  of  nature  and  to  bafiie  the 
aims  of  one  who  desired  success  in  all  that  a  bee-keeper  is  pre- 
sumed to  wish  for,  you  have  it  here  devised  and  carried  out  by 
Hodge  A  Co. 

Kow  just  as  a  tutor  who  has  had  committed  to  his  care  an  ill- 
taught  youth  sets  himself  first  of  all  to  uproot  the  bad  teaching 
which  his  pupil  has  received,  in  like  manner  the  teacher  of  correct 
bee  management  must  endeavour  to  f^t  rid  of  what  is  foolish  and 
mischievous  in  the  habits  of  his  apianan  scholars. 

Let  me  begin,  then,  by  giving  a  few  cautionary  rules  with  this 
object  in  view.  They  will  assume  a  negative  form,  teaching  first 
of  all  what  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

1,  Do  not  use  small  hives.  None  smaller  than  such  as  would 
hold  at  least  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  should  be 
admitted  into  the  apiary. 

2,  Do  not  employ  a  hive  which  is  not  very  strongly  made, 
whether  it  be  of  straw  or  of  wood. 

8,  Do  not  have  any  which  are  not  fiat-topped,  with  a  large  round 
hole  in  the  middle  for  supering  or  feeding  properly. 

4,  Do  not  buy  nor  accept  the  gift  of  a  stock  which  is  not  strong 
in  population  and  well  stored  with  food. 

5,  Never  place  a  swarm  on  a  new  stand  ;  always  place  it  in  the 
old  hive's  position.    Move  the  old  hive,  not  the  swarm. 

6,  Never  keep  a  second  swarm,  unless  you  can  join  it  to  an- 
other.   Weak  stocks  are  only  disappointing. 

7,  Never  put  your  hives  against  a  wall  or  with  their  backs 
close  to  a  hed^. 

8,  Do  not  allow  damp  to  get  at  your  hives  by  neglecting  to 
cover  them  properly. 

9,  Do  not  Kill  your  bees  at  any  time.  Wise  bee-keepers  know 
far  better  than  that. 

10,  Do  not  let  them  have  too  small  an  entrance-hole :  better  it 
should  be  too  big  than  too  small. 

11,  Do  not  neglect  to  feed  them  liberally  in  the  mid-autumn,  if 
they  happen  to  want  a  supply  ;  sometimes  also  in  the  spring. 

12,  Never  allow  your  bees  to  hang  outside  the  hive  m  summer 
time.    Their  doing  so  simply  tells  you  to  enlarge  their  hive  room. 

18,  Do  not  fail  to  examine  your  hives  often  during  the  winter 
as  well  as  m  spring  and  summer,  so  as  to  put  to  rights  anything 
that  may  be  amiss. 

Here  are  thirteen  golden  rules  which  alone  should  help  the 
bee-keeper  to  a  better  management  of  his  bees.  Each  indicates  a 
danger  to  be  avoided.    I  daresay  more  might  be  added,  but  these 
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will  do  for  a  beginning  and  for  beginners.  Let  them  only  be 
mastered  and  acted  on.  To  aroid  a  danger  is  itself  a  success, 
as  the  txaTeUer  knows  when  he  lesnmes  the  safe  path. — ^B.  A  W. 


BEES  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  saw  an  article  in  yonr  yalnable 
JoBznai  on  bee-keeping,  and  I  was  induced  to  try  what  could  be 
done  with  bees  in  this  country.  Having  bad  no  experience  with 
them  before,  I  gained  all  the  information  I  coul<L  and  determined 
to  prove  for  myself  how  they  would  succeed.  I  obtained  a  very 
good  swann  in  an  old  gin  case  (straw  skeps  being  scarce  here) 
which  the  bees  soon  filled.  I  then  had  a  complete  bar^frame  hive 
ready  to  transfer  them  to,  which  I  did  by  the  old  style  of  drum- 
ming. This  being  my  fint  attempt  I  was  rath&r'nenrous,  b*it 
sncoeeded  very  well,  and  tzansferred  the  brood  combs  into  the 
bar-frames  by  cutting  them  the  exact  size  and  tying  them  in  with 
string.  I  thus  overcanae  my  first  difficulty,  and  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  them. 

I  next  prepared  a  few  more  boxes  with  bar-frames  like  the 
Woodbury  hive,  and  soon  had  to  make  my  first  artificial  swarm. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  royal  cells  was  a  great  treat  for  me, 
which  was  brought  to  the  crowning  point  by  hearing  the  young 
princesses  calling  to  each  other  in  the  hive  as  they  were  set  free 
one  at  a  time  to  take  their  position  as  queens  of  a  hive.    With 
the  advent  of  a  ^ood  honey  season  I  also  proved  the  power  of 
working  of  these  industrious  insects — 80  and  90  lbs.  of  noney  in 
each  box  from  the  six  swarms  that  I  made  from  the  one  I  bought 
in  the  gin  case  soon  set  my  doubts  at  rest  on  that  score,    with 
the  aid  of  smoke  I  had  now  complete  power  over  them.    Btill 
there  were  many  thines  I  had  to  consider  and  arrange  quite  diffe- 
rent from  the  English  way  of  working  them.    They  have  many 
enemies  h«Ee— viz.,  ants  of  all  sizes,  and  birds  of  the  Merops 
species,  that  will  build  their  nest  dose  by  and  set  up  housekeeping 
in  grand  style  on  the  strength  of  your  apiary.    I  had  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  my  gnn  to  settle  the  question  with  the  birds,  and  the 
ants  had  to  be  met  with  fire  and  water.    I  had  a  fine  hive  attacked 
by  a  colony  of  large  black  ants,  which  were  carrying  off  mj  little 
workers  wholesale,  and  I  could  only  stay  their  work  by  a  ring  of 
white  hot  ashes  round  the  post  on  which  the  hive  stood.    After 
this  I  had  to  fix  a  basin  of  water  on  the  post,  so  that  they  could 
not  pass  over. 

My  bees  were  now  bringing  me  in  plenty  of  honey,  and  I  saw 
in  your  Journal  the  first  mention  of  the  extractor  at  a  meeting  of 
apiarians  in  Bnrope,  how  a  man  with  a  piece  of  string  and  a  per- 
forated zinc  plate  proved  the  principle  of  centrifugal  force  in 
throwing  out  the  honey  from  the  combs.  I  scl  to  work  and  pre- 
pared my  first  extractor,  which  after  many  failures  was  completed, 
and  I  could  extract  the  whole  of  my  honey  and  replace  the  frames 
in  the  hives  to  be  refilled.    I  still  continued  testing  anything  new 


nbighbour's  hivk  akd  Chebsb  box  (B.  aw*)w— Do 
■taad  that  the  two  hivw  which  70a  deMcibe  as  baling 
other  late  last  automn  were  tw«  distinct  stoclcs  with  tbcir 
If  the  upper  hire  mmtiy  oontamed  empty  oamb  yen  c"/^*  ** 
erer  jou  Uke,  Bappoaing  it  to  be  empty  of  bees,  aa  ia  pcobably  tue 
may  let  It  remain  in  its  place  for  the  bees  to  go  up  and  occupy  11 
which  they  will  do  probably  as  soon  as  the  popnlaOoai  requirea  ... 

space  cither  for  breeding  or  storing  hom^y.  An  artiflci^-w-m  "»"» 
easily  made  out  of  it  at  the  proper  time  in  May  or  June.  Too  ™  1P«»2 
get  a  large  qoanUty  of  drones  if,  as  is  Ukely  from  your  acooont, ««  Me 
box  is  principally  or  nnduly  fitted  with  drone  comb,  but  yoa  naigut  raw 
a  good  deal  of  it  at  the  time  of  making  yonrawaim.  Write  again  ami  whb 
on  this  hive  ss  the  year  advances. 

Vakioub  BBS  QDBRIBS  (.1  Ciwa/rf  JlertflT).— 1,  By  no  ■»«™2f*2f  ^ 
your  bees  till  the  arrival  of  really  warm  weather.  Yon  maj  cnmga  ma 
a  day  in  Febnuucy.  To  fumigate  them  now  would  be  certain  do^  u>  aos 
of  them.  Alwsjrs  operate  upon  them  In  the  open  air.  2.  wc  aflopi 
ways  of  readjusting  broken  oomb,  but  in  common  hiv«B  it  fa 
ni^laxm  them  with  any  good  hope  of  their  remaining  m  sitm,  »*'^{*'^ 
get  at  them  from  the  top.  If  the  top  beard  can  be  removed  y<»J™f»?J2" 
the  broken  oombs  with  the  aid  of  bits  of  cork  ingenioosly  ««"*;,  JJT" 
them,  allowing  them  to  rest  on  th©  aoorboard  for  a  time-^^^  WB  l»  w 
had  tbenrnghly  rapaired  the  damage  themselves.  Z,  Noililii*  bat  »  line 
cantions  paUenoe  is  xequirad  along  with  dexterity  In  manipulation  to  ^ 
vent  crushing  bees  white  operating.  This  ia  learned  in  tinm  aim  an 
experience.  ^__ 

HornAKB'  Comb  and  Plumagb  (fiftor).~Tbe  plumage  of  *he  Ma 
should  be  black  and  white;  the  legs  should  be  of  the  aanae  «»*<*«»*™*5 
should  be  live  clawed.  They  must  be  bearded.  The  comb  ahooKl  be  cm*, 
with  two  spirals,  and  be  irregular. 

BUCKWHXAT  VROM  Havrb  (O.  i/.).— We  regret  that  we  are  not  ilifctB 
give  you  the  information  you  require. 


HSTSOROLOOICAL  OBSBBYATIONS. 
CAXDBN  SQUABB,  LONDON. 

Lat.««»3'40"  N.;  Long.O^A'O"  W.;  Altitude. Ill  Iset. 


DATB. 

..*            1 

IN  THB  DAT. 

U80L 

ills 

Inches. 
80.4S4 
80J16 
SOJill 

MMi 
aOJSSft 
S0.4tt 

HygTome- 

1^- 

sa 

or* 

5^ 

Temp.  o( 
Soil  at 
1  foot. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Badiation 
Temperataic 

Jan. 

Dry. 

-Wet. 

Max. 

deg. 

42.8 

41.8 

88.5 

87.5 

87a 
sat 

38J» 

Mln. 

In 
sun. 

OB 

Sun.  4 
Mo.   6 
Tu.    6 
We,  7 
Th.    8 
Frl.   9 
Sat.  10 

dcg. 

a8J 

MS 
88  J) 

88.8 
80.S 
88.6 

8&S 
8S.I 
85.4 
S8.2 
»S 
83.8 

N.W. 

&&W. 

S. 

s. 

8.K. 

B. 

E.N.E. 

deg. 

89.0 

SS.a 

87.9 
87.4 
87.2 

ae.4 

8A.9 

deg. 

SS.6 

SSjS 

88.3 

88.S 

SI.* 

S9.7 

deg. 
fi&5 
4S.9 
4U.0 
37.8 
87.1 
8S.S 
U.0 

IS 

8ii 

9J 

IM. 

Means. 

aoAis 

84Ji 

84J 

87.4 

88.5 

92Ji 

4aJ 

8&J 

,m 

tinned  for 


work  where  the  honey  is  extracted 

the  Queensland  market  wholesale. 

There  is  one  advantage  here— the  bees  require  very  little  feeding  »th.-Coia  very  diu-k  d^T^i^Toify  lif ^nSonT  ^ 

in  the  winter,  and  I  find  it  best  to  take  the  whole  of  the  honey  10th.~  Cold  damp  day,  slight  showers,  a  gleam  of  bright  sunshine  st 


REMARKS. 
4th. — Overcast  and  damp  day,  litUe  sunshine  from  noon  till  3  fJ^i 

evsoing. 

6th.— DuU  dunp  day  throughout. 

eth.— Foggy  dark  morning,  brighter  at  noon,  overcast  from  4  PJL 
7th.— Thick  fog  and  very  dark  all  the  forenoon,  clearer  in  aftcnWftw 

overcast  throughout. 
8th.— Very  dark  in  forenoon,  damp  and  misty  throughout. 


from  th^m,  and  if  they  cannot  find  enough  to  carry  them  throagh 
the  winter  from  the  trees  that  blossom  at  this  time  of  the  year  I 
give  them  barleysngar,  which  I  find  is  the  best  form.  This  season 
has  been  a  bad  one  so  far,  and  I  see  by  your  Journal  for  July  that 
Dr  Dzierzon  has  felt  it  in  his  apiary  in  Germany.  Those  articles 
on 'bee  management  by  Mr.  William  Baitt  of  Blairgowrie  are  read 
with  great  interest  in  this  colony.  The  hives  we  have  in  use  here 
are  very  similar  to  Mr.  Baitt's  m  size  and  internal  fittmgs,  only 
we  have  the  loose  bottom  board,  in  order  to  exclude  more  effec- 
tually the  wax  moth.       .    ^      .„ ,       -  •    t  j    • 

If  you  think  these  few  facts  will  be  of  any  use  m  indncmg  others 
to  trv  to  manage  the  honey  bee  on  the  humane  svstem,  and  prove 
to  the  doubting  ones  that  the  bar-frame  hire,  the  extractor,  and 
the  artificial  comb  foundation,  combmcd  with  a  good  honey-pro- 
dacme  locality,  are  the  very  essentials  of  success,  and  will  weU 
repay  the  laboiir  bestowed  upon  them,  you  can  pubhsh  this^ 
Holt  Holt,  Queensland^ 

OUB  LETTEE  BOX. 

«   -«««  c^uT.  AM>  DBIVIKO  IIKK«  (//.).-  If  TOUT  skep  Is  in  the  decayed 

^?T7^.S^^iu  must  not  tl.iuk  of  drivlnR  tie  bees  out  of  it.    Itw^~ 

condition  sut^joumascn^  ^  j^^^,,^^^^,  ^  ^^  by  a  jtyiWoua 

"^^JS^^  fJSilil^.  On  the  whote  w«  .hooW  advise  you  to  waiTSu 
method  <>V"f  ^f,"it"'^arSMi  hive  th*  wr.i^mr.U  and  put  the  swarm  (a  the 
swarming  ttj»e.    XX        ^^^  .lifting  tlwf  oi  i  blw:  oji^l  WRiting  ad^y  ijruMjn 


few  Stan  visible  in  evening.  ___^,-. 

A  cool  week,  no  eever©  frost,  frequent  fogs,  and  very  steady  high  bsnw^ 

COVBNT  GABDSN  MABKBT.—JANUABT  14. 
BusiKBSB  has  not  been  so  good  this  vwjek  except  for  better  da*  g* 
t^oioe  saxsples  of  Qrapos  being  in  demand,  while  poor  stuff  »  ■*> 
Cucnmbeit  are  short  and  seUing  well. 

FRUIT. 

d. 


W'?;;: i sieve  2    6to4 

Apricots dozen    0 

^^enies box  0 

ChealnuU bushel  12 

V.^'T dozen  0 

FJlbcrts »iK. 

Cobs 

GooseberrlMV.V. 
Orapei,bothoui>e 
M       Hoscats 
Lemons 


isieve 

VIb. 
^100 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0 

0 
18 
0 
1 
1 
0 
6 
8 
10 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons..... 

each 

Nectarines    .... 

doscn 

Oranges 

vioo 

Peaches   

dozen 

rears,  kitchen.. 

dozen 

dessert 

dozea 

Pine  Apples   .... 

V-tt 

Plums   

}  sieve 

Raspberries    .... 
Waluuta 

*»^!b. 

bn»hel 

ditto 

^100 

s. 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

s 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 


4  n' 

ot»o  i 

0    •» 

«• 


s* 

0* 

ft 

•  * 


i^Sn?S?5 bundle 

«JS«2|»  ....:.:.  bundle 

carroi*.*.::::::-  is^i 


s.d. 

S    0to4 


old  stock's  place  i  "^J*^  "Ii„",i^^.tc'|  It  fw"  il.*- **a»i"  w'c  "houUj  Msrt  Ui*;  liivc  i  (<«tm>i<.ti*A'.' muucu 

bundle 


tiU 


C:<5l<ery 


™»>«r..::...-"7Hch   I 


over  some  other  not^«nT»~  h,7t<  li*«l  out  th"/  *'/'..'l  t^y^nnf;  in'^^u/rat^  ,  ^   .  n««^.     , 

^tbthcbcesof  thcHubjc^^^j       ^,^^^j^j  j^^  ^^^,^,^  ^,.„  ^„  i.»t<:l.«l,^t..o.l  »  <'"«umb«r.         •»'*'»5.^««  ? 

the  i9snc  of  the  ^^V'r'^^  „,,  tl.*;  ol/l  mV.  i>  *">  r  .  /.'  Uuu  tU  \usui,jun  by 

we  should  remove  oJia  j«  ^^^  x.h*t  iMtmm,  of'//  -r  -r  ui^ut  ur'A^^xu,u  tA  a 

fumigation  or  »>!5>^*"5>i  wiU  not  drive  wcU  if  tU^c  Ut  Sb/  vUtrucUa,  in 

Tcilor  some  sort.    i>«» 

leeway  of  th€xr  ascent. 


<iiirUc       *12»^h 

i*^- •::::•:::::.  ^bSSS 


0 

Q 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

S 

s 


VBGSTABLSS. 
S.  d.  I 

Mnshrooms  ....     pottle 
Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 

Onions nnsbel 

pickling quart 


0 

1 

S 

1 

3 

S 

0 

8 

6 

S 

4 

2 

% 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 
0 

c 

0 


s.d.  ii 

J  •  !  1 

0  0    •* 


K  idney bushel 

Radishes.,    doz.buncbes  « 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

SaUafy bundle  • 

Scorzonera bundle  1 

Scakale    basket  1 

Shallots .\\       ^ft  9 

Bpinach   **.    bn«bel  J 

Turnips    bunch  " 

Vegetable  Marroirs  esdi  9 


9 


It 
it 
l« 

|i 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day 

Dsy 

of 

of 

Month 

Week 

2S 

th 

93 

P 

24 

B 

S5 

SUN 

86 

K 

87 

TU 

88 

W 

JANUARY  28-S8.  1880. 


Boyal  Society  at  8.80  P.X. 

Qnekett  Microscopical  Society  at  8.80  P  JC 

Royal  Botanic  Society  at  9M  p  Ji. 

Septuaoksixa. 

Stephen  Swltaer  born,  1688. 

Society  of  Arts  at  8  P  Ji.    Lecture  by  Mr.  W.  Paul. 


Ayerage 

Temperature  near 

London. 


Day. 

48.1 

48.6 

43.1 

48.4 
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From  obMnratlonf  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  yeart,  the  average  day  temperatore  of  the  week  is  44.0*^:  and  its  night 
temperature  81.9^.  -»    — i,        ^  >  o 


NOTES  ON  POTTING. 

iZ^^^/^^^HE  season  of  the  year  is  fast  approaching 
rX^UCT^  ^^^^  ^^^  potting  of  many  plants  will  need 
attention,  and  no  time  is  more  convenient 
than  the  present  for  giving  notes  npon  such 
an  important  subject.  Houses  may  be  pro- 
perly constructed  for  plant-growing,  suitable 
soil  may  be  selected,  and  proper  tempera- 
tures maintained ;  yet  of  what  avail  are  these 
if  the  operation  of  potting  is  not  carried  out  in 
direct  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  different 
plants  ?  Too  many  about  to  engage  in  this  general 
potting  neither  employ  forethought  nor  exercise  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter,  and  start  at  one  end,  or  at  one  house, 
ind  push  on  rapidly  to  get  it  over.  This  should  never  be 
±e  case  where  after  success  is  desired. 

Early  preparation  must  be  made  before  the  potting  time, 
sind  the  late  severe  weather  has  afforded  a  gooa  opportunity 
bo  forward  such  work  as  much  as  possible.  The  different 
joils  should  be  under  cover  for  some  time  previous  to  being 
ised.  Many  never  do  this,  and  the  soil  is  then  in  an  un- 
latisfactoiy  state,  perhaps  saturated  with  wet,  and  when 
ised  in  this  condition  plants  seldom  start  freely  into  growth. 
Potting  had  much  better  be  delayed  for  a  time  until  the 
loil  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  used  than  to  employ  it  in  an  unfit 
state.  Again,  it  is  often  used  from  a  cold  shed  or  outhouse 
;or  the  occupants  of  close  warm  houses,  with  the  idea  that 
t  will  quickly  become  warm  in  the  pots.  Such  may  be  the 
Ase,  and  while  it  is  being  warmea  the  plants  are  being 
eriously  checked.  Soil  should  be  placed  where  it  wiU 
)ecome  of  the  same  temperature  as  tne  house  &om  which 
he  plants  are  to  be  potted.  This  is  best  done  when  it  is 
>roken  or  chopped  as  is  needed  ;  the  former  by  far  the  best 
node,  then  worms  can  be  picked  out  as  the  operation  pro- 
«eds.  Peat  can  also  be  broken  up,  care  being  necessary  to 
emove  all  pieces  of  woody  roots,  or  the  strong  roots  of 
Terns,  which  frequently  exist  in  quantity.  If  these  are 
amongst  the  compost  employed  in  potting  much  trouble  and 
nnoyance  may  be  occasioned  arorwards,  as  such  roots 
re  liable  to  produce  fungus,  which  is  difficult  to  eradicate 
rhen  thoroughly  established  in  the  balls  of  hardwooded 
lants  ;  indeed  in  many  cases  the  plants  are  rendered 
rorthless. 

Where  any  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  is  used  in 
otting  it  should  have  been  stored  last  summer  or  early 
ntumn,  preferably  the  former,  as  it  is  a  long  time  before 
;  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  use.  Sphagnum  moss  that 
lay  be  required  for  the  potting  and  top-dressing  of  Orchids 
hould  be  carefully  picked  over,  and  a  sharp  watch  kept 
or  slugs.  In  pickiog  it  should  be  selected,  and  the  best 
ept  for  the  surface.  It  is  well,  if  time  can  be  spared,  to 
)rt  out  a  Quantity  of  the  best  green  ends  for  the  top  of  the 
jtB,  which  will  soon  commence  growing,  and  Orchids 
3nerally  appear  to  thrive  much  better  when  the  moss  is 
rowing  freely  than  when  it  is  dead  on  the  surface.  The  best 
leans  of  warming  the  soil  is  to  place  a  quantity  of  the  dif- 
irent  kinds  required  in  shallow  boxes,  and  place  them  under 
le  stages  or  on  the  heated  pipes ;  it  will  soon  be  ready  for  use. 
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Other  work  can  also  have  been  pushed  forward,  such  as 
washing  pots  and  potsherds.  It  is  important  that  the  pots 
used  be  clean,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  plants  turning 
out  better  when  reqmred,  but  because  plants  grow  much 
better  in  clean  pots.  The  excuses  made  for  the  use  of 
dirty  pots  are  in  no  measure  entertained  by  us,  and  we  can 
see  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  them  in  either  large  or  small 
gardens.  If  washed  as  they  are  emptied  very  httle  labour 
is  incurred.  This  work  can  be  done  on  wet  days  or  during 
the  winter  season,  mornings  and  evenings,  when  not  suffi- 
ciently light  to  do  other  work.  If  pots  are  washed  as  soon 
as  emptied  they  do  not  take  half  the  labour  as  if  stored 
away  and  the  soil  and  dirt  allowed  to  dry  upon  them. 
Equally  important  is  the  washing  of  crocks  for  all  delicate 
plants,  and  as  all  plants  love  good  drainage  and  dislike  the 
soil  to  become  stagnant  about  their  roots  it  should  be  gene- 
rallv  practised.  Yet  this  matter  receives  but  little  attention 
in  the  majority  of  gardens.  When  dirty  crocks  are  used 
they  hold  the  small  particles  of  soil  that  may  be  washed 
down  by  constant  watering,  and  help  to  choke  the  drainage. 
The  reruse  that  comes  out  of  the  sphagnum  moss  when 
picked  should  not  be  thrown  away,  and  the  old  moss  from 
the  Orchids  that  are  repotted  or  top-dressed  should  also  be 
saved  to  place  over  the  crocks. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  general  potting  alluded  to,  and 
advance  one  or  two  examples.  We  do  not  believe  in  the 
system  of  starting  in  a  house  and  potting  all  the  plants 
before  leaving  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  not 
all  ready,  and  it  is  unwise  to  repot  them  before  root-action 
has  commenced.  Some  will  be  resting  and  require  a  longer 
rest  than  others,  while  it  is  the  nature  of  others  to  start 
into  growth  early.  If  we  look  into  an  Orchid  house  we 
shall  find  Odontoglossums,  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  Aerides, 
some  of  the  Miltonias,  and  Oncidiums  will  be  amongst  the 
first  to  require  attention,  while  others  will  need  potting  at  a 
later  period.  Phajus,  for  instance,  will  just  oe  showing 
their  flower  spikes,  and  the  young  growths  will  be  some  time 
yet  before  they  appear.  Then,  what  advantage  would  it 
be  to  pot  them  with  others  that  start  into  growth  earlier  ? 
Let  us  look  into  the  stove,  and  there  we  find  some  plants 
that  completed  their  growth  lat«  which  will  not  be  ready 
for  some  time.  Some  of  the  young  stock  required  to  be 
grown  on  can  be  prepared  for  a  good  start.  Gardenias  are 
amongst  the  first  that  can  be  operated  upon  in  the  stove, 
not  unfrequently  they  are  left  to  the  last.  By  careful 
examination  it  will  be  found  they  commence  producing 
roots  with  the  few  new  leaves  they  unfold  before  the  flower 
buds  are  really  visible.  It  is  much  better  to  repot  them 
that  require  it  when  in  the  above  condition  than  to  defer 
the  work  until  after  blooming.  The  roots  will  take  a  firm  hold 
of  the  new  soil,  and  if  small  shifts  are  given  in  some  cases 
the  roots  will  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  before  the  plants 
have  finished  blooming.  They  should  then  have  their  neces- 
sary pruning,  after  which  they  will  start  into  growth  freely 
and  vigorously.  The  roots  should  not  be  disturbed  much 
in  potting,  or  the  flowers  may  be  impaired.  The  same 
system  should  also  be  maintained  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
young  stock  of  Heaths  that  have  not  been  kept  in  too  low 
a  temperature  through  the  winter  will  have  commenced 
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growth  and  can  be  potted  at  once,  while  those  of  the  soft- 
wooded  type  that  are  blooming,  and  Epacrises  that  require 
cuttiDg-back,  will  not  be  ready  for  some  weeks.  Th&  same 
mar  be  said  of  Azaleas.  The  earliest  will  first  need  attention, 
and  so  on  until  the  general  stock  is  gone  through,  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  and  requirements  of  different  plants,  not  for- 
getting those  that  are  subjected  to  forcing  or  retarding,  which 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Amongst  other  essential  points  to  be  mentioned  is  how  the 
Work  of  potting  should  be  carried  out,  its  advantages  on  the 
one  hand  and  <he  evils  resulting  from  it  on  the  other.  A  warm 
potting  shed  is  essential,  or,  better  still,  a  smair  glass  shed 
attached  to  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  ;  they  are 
then  not  exposed  to  the  cold  in  being  conveyed  to  the  potting 
shed.  These  little  sheds  are  invaluable  for  other  purposes  be- 
iides  potting.  While  the  external  atmosphere  is  cold  we  pot  all 
our  stove  plants  in  the  houses  in  which  they  arc  grown.  Potting 
is  advantageous  and  necessary  to  plants  and  fruit  trees  grown 
in  pots,  both  of  them  succeeding  Y&ry  well  for  a  time  in  the  same 
pot  with  liberal  feeding  and  rich  top-dressing ;  but  potting 
must  be  ultimately  resorted  to  in  order  to  supply  the  roots 
with  fresh  material.  Young  plants  required  to  be  grown  into 
specimens  or  to  a  certain  size  hefore  flowering  should  not  suffer 
through  having  their  root  space  limited,  otherwise  their  pro- 
gress is  not  satisfactory  ;  therefore  potting  in  various  stages  is 
ene  of  the  principal  items  of  a  gardener's  duty,  and  when  a 
systematic  routine  is  adopted  the  plants  flourish  satisfactorily. 
When  subjected  to  careless  potting  by  breaking  the  old  ball 
where  unnecessary,  or  curling  the  roots  into  a  heap  to  get  them 
into  the  pots,  or  crushing  them  one  upon  another  without  a 
portion  of  soil  intermixed  with  them,  bad  results  can  only  be 
expected. 

^  We  would  forcibly  urge  the  importance  of  not  using  pointed 
sticks  in  liberating  the  roots  of  hard  wooded  as  well  as  many 
tender-rooted  evergreen  stove  plants.  This  is  held  out  l^ 
many  to  be  most  important  and  is  largely  practised.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  in  potting  that  can  be  imagined,  and  mon 
plants  are  mined  annually  by  it  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Another  great  evil  and  one  that  should  be  guarded  against  is 
loose  potting,  especially  with  those  plants  that  require  the  soil 
to  be  firm,  which  should  gradually  slope  to  the  collar  to  pre- 
vent the  water  passing  through  the  new  soil  and  leaving  the 
old  ball  dry.  After  potting  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  some- 
what closer  atmosphere  until  rOot-action  has  a^rain  commenced. 
The  sides  of  the  pots  as  they  become  dry  should  be  well  damped 
with  the  syringe,  to  save  watering  the  plants  for  some  days 
after  potting,  to  give  the  roots  a  fair  chance  of  healing  from 
ISbe  damage  received.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  operation 
is  performed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  it  without 
tome  injury  to  the  roots.  If  properly  potted,  and  the  ball 
being  snlficiently  moist  at  the  time  and  the  soil  in  good  order, 
the  Uktter  will  be  sufficiently  settled  without  the  customary 
evil  of  watering,  for  some  days  at  least — ^W.  Babdney. 


ESTIMATES  OF  EARLY  AUTUMN  PEARS. 

In  giving  my  personal  experience  here  of  the  relative  value 
ef  Pears  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not 
elaim  to  speak  for  the  county  of  Wilts  nor  for  any  section  of 
it.    In  fact  I  can  scarcely  speak  authoritatively  for  the  adjoin* 
ing  village,  for  the  reason  that  our  kitchen  garden  is  situated 
just  where  the  rich  heavy  clay  soil  ends,  while  the  village  has 
a  poor  brashy  soil  with  dirty  green  sand  in  many  places  under 
it.    Close  by,  too,  is  Bidcombe  Hill,  formed  of  limestone,  and 
the  highest"  point  in  the  county  ;   and  on  the  opposite  side 
within  a  mile  of  us  is  the  county  of  Somerset.    I  know  of  no 
place  near  here  where  Pears  arc  well  done,  my  experience 
therefore  may  be  taken  to  be  quite  local  and  exceptional ;  and 
I  imagine  that  any  of  your  practical  readers,  did  they  give  the 
same  amount  of  thought  to  the  subject,  would  be  better  qualified 
to  give  a  report.    Nevertheless,  experiences  which  are  Ihnited 
and  exceptional  are  not  without  their  value,  for  by  them  it 
may  be  proved  that  there  arc  some  fruits  which  do  well  under 
very  adverse  circumstances,  and  others  which  certain  cxoep- 
tioDAl  conditions,  extremely  varied  for  different  varieties,  can 
only  satisfy.    iMoreovcr,  I  wish  to  show  that  I  do  not  mind 
exhibiting  to  the  world  ray  own  ignorance  of  the  subject  in 
hand  if  I  can  thereby  induce  others  to  tell  us  what  they  know, 
belt  ever  so  little.    Let  no  one  Fay  to  himself,     Evei^body 
knows  all  this,  and  it  is  useless  for  me  to  think  of  wntmg." 
PepTnrl  uVn  t  no  one  does  know  all  al^ut  Pears,  not  even 
*  oS  Di^tor,"  and  I  venture  to  say  that  even  he  can  pick 


something  worth  making  a  note  of  out  of  the  many  TilnaUe 
communications  sent  respecting  the  August  Pears.  PenoiuBj 
I  feel  indebted  to  all  who  sent  their  mite  of  infonoatiflii,  \i 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  such  an  important  subject  oogbt  to 
have  a  wider  response ;  and  I  hope,  now  that  the  aim  of  tbs 
Editors  is  clearly  understood  and  that  we  are  advancing  tofhe 
more  important  and  general  season  of  Pears,  a  moie  libeoi 
response  will  be  forthcoming.  I  can  bring  some  of  you  raden 
to  mind  who,  I  know,  could  give  some  infonnation ;  and  1 
hope  they  will  not  let  the  present  invitation  slip,  for  I  tike  it 
to  06  nothing  less  than  a  national  duty  to  attend  to  it,  aai 
"  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  doty." 

Beurr^  d^Amanlis  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  Peai,beiiig 
large  and  handsome,  with  good  flavour  and  fine  texture.  Fii 
two  or  three  years  I  had  it  remarkably  good  from  a  pyiamii 
tree  on  the  Quince,  which  grew  freely  and  was  not  cat  \tdi 
haid.  Suddenly  this  tree  showed  signs  of  canker,  ibidi 
Increased  at  a  marvellous  rate,  and  the  fruit  has  not  been  ^ 
since.  On  examining  the  base  now  I  find  the  stem  of  tkFoi 
9  or  10  inches  in  diameter  and  protruding  at  least  3  iock 
all  round  beyond  the  Quince  stock,  which  is  2^  or  3  incki 
below  the  surface  soil.  There  are  no  Pear  roots ;  the  QoiBS 
roots  appear  healthy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  a^ 
sufficient  to  supply  the  large  growth  of  the  tree.  This  Ftt 
here  when  healthy  makes  enormous  growths — 4  or  5  feet  Ia| 
in  a  good  season,  and  I  do  not  think  any  amount  of  pindiiiii 
would  restrain  it  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  healthy.  Ilun 
some  younger  trees  on  the  Pear  stock,  the  long  vigorooBiboA 
of  which  are  now  finely  studded  with  fruit  buds. 

Fondante  d'Automne  is  more  tractable ;  it  does  not  gm 
so  rampant,  and  it  continues  in  good  health  on  the  Quincer<i 
which  stock  I  have  two  trees.  Four  others  about  the  Bsme  ip 
are  on  the  Pear.  These  of  course  arc  much  the  largest  tie^ 
but  the  fruit  is  good  alike  from  both  stocks.  The  other  tse 
Pears  lately  figured  in  the  Journal  are  not  in  my  coUe^ 
Suffolk  Thorn  is  a  delicious  little  Pear  which  often  ripens  it 
the  same  time  as  Fondante  d'Aatomne,  and  this  season  a{)pevs 
to  have  suited  it  very  well,  as,  although  late,  it  was  up  to  ib 
usual  standard  of  excellence.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  of  iwA- 
rate  growth,  and  so  far  does  equally  well  on  Pear  and  QniDtt 
All  the  trees  mentioned  are  pyramids  or  bushes. — W.  TAUOi 
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"William  Pears  1  fine  ripe  Pears  1  four  a  penny!"  »-•" 

coster  as  I  entered  the  gfreat  sheep  fair  at  Lewes  on  «J 
22nd  of  last  September.  I  advert  to  the  fact  as  an  instoiwa 
this  Pear  only  just  ripening  for  once  at  the  end  of  SepteoJJ 
in  Sussex.  In  the  south  I  regard  this  delicious  old  Pearaiv 
connectiog  link  between  summer  and  autumn  Pears^  ^^  ^ 
fore  it  should  have  a  place  in  both. 

Comte  de  Lamv  als.^  holds  a  legitimate  place  here.  ^ 
highly  do  I  regard  it  that  had  I  to  select  one  Pear  it  ^ 
have  the  preference,  because,  in  addition  to  its  delioflS 
flavour,  it  is  very  hardy,  of  free  stout  growth,  and  quite  yo^ 
trees  yield  fruit  abundantly.  Fondante  d'Autonme  !«»» 
quite  as  high  a  place  in  my  estimation  as  regards  qot^  * 
fruit  and  early  bearing,  but  as  I  have  only  tried  it  Dp<«  * 
wall  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  equally  hardy.  lis  fruit  come  J 
such  huge  clusters  that  thinning  must  be  resorted  to  if  i^ 
sized  fruit  is  required.  It  answers  admirably  here  "PjjJ* 
free — 1>.,  Pear— stock  on  a  west  wall,  and  is  a  prime  ^•'^^ 
Madame  Treyve  answers  well  both  as  a  pyramid  and  ccw^ 
on  Quince  stocks.  The  pyramids  make  very  stout  free  ^^ 
somewhat  thin  and  straggling,  and  do  not  afford  much  u^ 
till  they  acquire  considerable  size.  The  fruit  is  large,  h>^ 
some,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  aromatic,  usually  ripening" 
September;  but  this  season  it  is  fully  four  months  ister.^ 
Beurr6  d'Amanlis  I  can  onlv  say  the  trees  are  vigorou^JJ 
set  with  blosFom  buds,  and  full  of  promise,  but  I  have  xwtP 
had  any  fruit  on  them.  Colmar  d'Et6  is  equally  proSfl 
and  equally  backward  in  fruiting.  I  look  forward  hoDefiui?: 
next  season,  for  what  Dr.  Hogg  tells  us  in  the  "  Fruit  JUn'* 
of  its  "honey  sweetness,  rich  flavour,  and  noyeau  aroma "^^ 
sets  one  longing. 

Flemish  Beauty  ha*,  fruited  abundantly  :  the  fruit,  hoverj 
does  not  grow  to  its  full  size,  but,  like  some  of  the  Poya^B* 
Its  skm  appears  hard  and  unhealthy,  but,  unlike  them,  it  a^ 
given  to  crack.  I  feel  tempted  to  continue,  for  there  aw  J 
many  delicious  sorts  ripening  in  October  and  November  wtuj 
must,  I  suppose,  be  regarded  as  late  autumn  Pesw  ^i^ 
hst  of  early  autumn  varieties  seems  a  very  brief  one.  ^^ 
we  come  to  the  next  section  it  will  amply  atone  for  «* 
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BBUBBfi  d'Amanlis  U  ooe  of  the  Tery  best  Peart,  coming 
Ato  use  usually  at  the  close  of  September  and  continoing  into 
[>ctober.  Although  it  succeeds  ndrly  as  a  pyramid  on  the 
Quince,  the  largest  and  best  flaToured  fruit  is  nt>m  trees  on  the 
Pear  against  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect  The  tree  is  a  healthy 
grower  and  a  free  bearer,  usually  affording  handsome  dishes 
when  other  kinds  fail ;  indeed,  it  comes  in  at  a  time  when 
Pears  are  not  oTer-plentiful,  a  sort  of  stopgap  between  the 
rammer  and  autumn  varieties,  succeeding  in  our  case  Williams* 
Bon  Chretien.  Flemish  Beauty  does  not  succeed  as  a  pyramid 
XI  the  Quince,  and  the  tree,  though  it  grows  freely,  is  much 
mbject  to  canker.  It  is  not  grown  against  a  wall.  Fondante 
rAntomne  is  not  a  free  bearer  in  the  open,  but  is  good  from 
I  wall  with  a  west  aspect.  Of  all  the  September  Pears  that 
(ucceed  as  a  standard  none  equal  the  Hessle,  being  hardy  and 
I  great  bearer.  It  ripens  at  the  end  of  September  and  keeps 
>xily  a  few  days.  Only  this  and  Beurr4  d'Amanlis  have  snc- 
seeded  in  this  locality  (north  Yorkshire),  both  affording  service- 
ible  fruit  in  the  recent  bad  seasons  when  others  have  failed. 
*0.  Abbey. 


I  AM  pleased  to  see  this  most  important  subject  taken  up  by 
inmerous  correspondents,  yet  there  are  several  counties  wnich 
lave  not  as  yet  been  represented ;  but  I  hope  they  will  come 
forward,  as  there  are  many  who  may  contribute  a  small,  but 
(till  it  may  be  a  very  useful,  mite  of  information. 

The  varieties  figured  in  the  Journal  as  representatives  of 
iarly  autumn  or  September  Pears  succeed  well  with  us  with 
;he  exception  of  Fondante  de  Cneme,  which  is  here  worthless. 
>ne  tree  of  it  we  have  on  a  south-west  wall,  one  on  a  north 
vail,  and  one  on  a  north-east  wall ;  we  have  it  also  as  pyra- 
nids ;  it  is  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  I  intend  giving  it  a  trial  on 
Ike  Quince.  The  Flemish  Beauty  is  beyond  doubt  the  best 
September  Pear  suitable  for  the  district  It  succeeds  here  on 
vails,  pyramids  and  standards  ;  it  is  on  the  Quince,  but  like 
nrilliams'  Bon  Chretien  and  a  few  others  must  be  gathered 
before  it  is  ripe.  It  is  then  rich  and  melting,  but  if  left  to 
ipen  on  the  tree  is  mealy  and  worthless.  Beun^  de  T  Assomp- 
ion,  although  termed  an  August  Pear,  does  not  ripen  with  us 
intil  the  middle  of  Septemfjer.  It  is  on  the  Quince  both  as 
pyramids  and  espaliers,  but  the  flavour  is  not  to  be  depended 
ipon,  especially  in  a  wet  season  like  the  past.  Beurr^  d' Amanlis 
s  a  good  reliable  Pear ;  it  succeeds  here  on  the  Quince  as 
sspaliers,  pyr&mlds,  and  on  walls,  and  appears  to  bo  suitable 
for  any  aspect,  and  when  in  good  condition  is  delicious  in 
inality  and  is  a  good  bearer.  Fondante  d*  Automne  does  remark- 
ibly  well.  It  is  a  free  grower  and  bearer,  and  in  quality  is 
{reiything  that  could  be  desired.  In  some  distriots  it  is  an 
moertain  bearer,  and  the  flavour  is  inferior,  notably  in  the 
u>rth  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  comparatively  worthless.  Our 
x>llection  of  September  Pears  is  rather  limited.  Our  soil  is  a 
aedium-textured  loum  inclining  to  light  with  a  sandy  subsoil. 
[  may  add  that  most  of  our  trees  have  had  a  good  application 
>f  clay,  which  in  dry  hot  summers  has  proved  advantageous. 
L  am  not  an  advocate  for  hard  pruning,  but  in  preference  to 
ighting  with  the  top  I  prune  the  roots  in  cases  of  trees  grow- 
ng  gross  and  coarse. — J.  Lloyd  Jones,  Cheshire, 

Bkftshbbb  Pears,  or  Pears  that  are  in  use  here  in  September 
)r  early  in  October,  are  the  following  :~Fiemish  Beauty  on  a 
vail  having  an  east  aspect  is  a  good  cropper,  and  produces 
arge  and  beautiful  fruit  of  good  quality.  The  same  Pear 
^own  as  espaliers  is  not  so  good.  Autumn  Bergamot  on  the 
ame  wall  is  a  good  cropper,  and  the  fruit  is  of  excellent 
[oality ;  grown  as  pyramids  or  as  espaliers  it  also  bears  well, 
mt  the  fruit  is  not  so  large  or  fine  as  that  grown  on  walls. 
)enrr^  d'Amanlis  is  an  ex^lent  Pear  grown  as  a  pyramid,  the 
ruit  being  of  good  quality  and  the  tree  a  fairly  good  bearer. 
I'ondante  d'Automne  grown  as  espaliers  is  a  fair  cropper,  and 
he  fruit  is  of  good  quality ;  indeed  it  is  an  excellent  Pear. 
7one  of  our  Pears  are  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excellence 
his  season,  and  all  are  much  later  in  coming  to  maturity  than 
tsnaL— David  Lumsden,  Bloxholm,  Lincolnshire, 

There  is  not  a  large  collection  of  Pears  here.  I  have  merely 
selection  of  some  two  dozen  varieties  for  succession,  formed 
n  my  taking  char^^e  here  some  six  years  ago,  from  previous 
xperience  amongst  good  collections,  notably  that  at  West- 
rook,  Herts,  the  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  G.  D.  Byder,  where 
^e  had  140  named  varieties  on  the  Pear  book. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  scheme  that  is  being  carried  out 
y  the  JowmI  of  Martioulturef  as  undoubtedly  the  correct 


thing  for  the  generality  of  placet  is  a  selection  not  a  collection ; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  to  hear  opinions  from 
those  who  happen  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  many  good  col- 
lections in  the  country.  I  well  remember  having  it  impressed 
upon  me  as  a  young  man  by  the  late  Mr.  Rose  of  Frogmore,  to 
"  see  all  the  collections  of  fruits  you  can,  but  never  form  one." 
This,  of  course,  applied  only  to  the  eflOlcient  supplying  of  an 
employer's  table,  and  not  where  an  employer  or  nn  amateur 
has  the  praiseworthy  wish  to  form  a  collection  for  his  owa 
pleasure  and  the  general  information  of  the  community.  With- 
out collections  selections  could  not  be  made ;  the  knowledge 
of  what  to  avoid  is  as  necessary  as  to  know  the  good  qualities 
of  the  best  varieties. 

I  believe  all  early  Pears  to  be  equally  as  good  from  pvramida 
or  espaliers  as  from  walls,  and  should  certainlv  advise  keeping 
the  walls  for  later  sorts,  which  require  all  the  heat  of  our  finest 
summers  and  autumns,  and  more  than  we  frequently  have, 
to  ripen  them  perfectly.  My  selection  for  August,  September, 
and  October  would  be  Summer  Doyenn^  and  Jargonelle, 
which  certainly  is  better  in  flavour  and  more  lasting  from  an 
espalier  than  from  a  wall  ;  Williams*  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Marie  Louise  d*Uccle,  as  being  earlier  than 
Marie  Louise,  which  with  Doyenn^  de  Comice  would  carry  ns 
into  November. 

This  selection  is  from  experience  of  the  varieties  named  on 
different  soils  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  varying  from 
heavy  clay  to  a  soil  formed,  as  here,  of  the  ddbris  of  a  r^  con- 
glomerate limestone,  and  may  be  depended  upon  for  cultivation 
without  the  protection  of  a  wall  in  most  districts  south  of  the 
Tweed  if  pltintcd  together  either  as  espaliers  or  as  rows  of 
pyramids,  so  that  tent-like  protection  may  be  afforded  them, 
otherwise  careful  selection,  preparation  of  stations,  and 
judicious  summer  pruuing  produce  disappointment,  when  frost 
in  a  single  night  destroys  the  labour  of  twelve  months,  and  we 
have  no  fruit,  or,  if  any,  of  so  imperfect  a  character  as  to  give 
littlti  satisfaction,  and  to  cause  the  judgment  to  be  formed 
that  such  and  such  varieties  are  unsuited  for  anything  but 
wall  cultivation  or  the  orchard  house. — B.  Cbossling,  Ola- 
morganskirc, 

ROSES  AND  THE  FROST. 

It  is  assumed  by  a  writer  in  last  week's  Journal  of  Sorti' 
culture  that  the  Roses  here  are  indifferently  ripened  and  must 
be  injured  by  frost.  Let  me  assure  him  that  neither  of  these 
inferences  is  correct.  They  are  fairly  ripeneil,  more  so  than 
others  which  I  have  seen  leafless  ;  and  they  are  not  injured  by 
frost  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  moist  state  of  the  ground 
throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  1879  is  a 
primary  cause  of  their  holding  their  leaves.  But  if  this  is 
taken  as  one  fact,  there  are  more  facts  which  have  to  be  pot 
together  on  the  other  side.  First,  the  growth  here  was  not  so 
gross  as  in  many  places  ;  next,  the  frost  was  not  so  severe  as 
in  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  The  wood  no  doubt 
was  capable  of  ripening  to  a  point,  when  the  leaves  would  have 
fallen  and  left  the  branches  fully  exposed.  It  is  a  question, 
then,  of  degrees  rather  than  of  fact.  I  hold  that  the  leaves 
remaining  on  the  plants  proved  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  greatar  susceptibility  of  injury  by  frost  through  the  very 
small  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  ripening.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  small  covering  protects  Roses  from  the  effects  of  frost 
I  remember  some  standard  Tea-soentcd  Roses  being  laid  in 
under  an  old  Beech  tree  in  the  winter  of  1837-8  passing 
through  that  terrible  onleal  unscathed,  when  all  those  in  the 
open  quarters  in  the  nurseries  were  killed. — ^^VILLIAM  PAUL, 
PauVs  Nurseries f  Waltham  Cross, 

[The  ample  foliage  on  the  shoots  sent,  and  the  manner  of  its 
hanging  down  and  covering  almost  every  portion  of  the  wood, 
must  have  afforded  material  protection  to  it — Eds.] 


STRAWBERRIES  ON  NORTH  BORDERS. 

Is  rpply  to  Mr.  Luckhurst's  query  at  page  21,  as  to  whoever 
saw  Strawberries  growing  on  a  north  border,  I  would  ask, 
What  gardener  of  any  ordinaiy  experience  has  not  seen  them 
growing  in  tliat  position  ?  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  recollect 
any  garden  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted  the  last  twenty 
years  but  what  bad  them  growing  in  that  position.  Here 
we  have  quite  a  sixth  part  of  our  stock  growing  on  a  north 
border,  from  which  we  annually  obtain  good  crops  of  useful 
fruit.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  find  it  advisable  to  plantany 
of  the  more  tender  varieties  in  that  position.    The  varieties  we 
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grow  are  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury,  Keens'  Seedling, 
President,  Elton  Pine,  and  Helena  Gloede.  The  last-named 
variety  is, the  best  late  Strawberry  that  I  know.  It  is  a  good 
grower,  a  free  fruiter,  the  fruit  being  firm  in  flesh  and  of  a 
good  flavour,  its  only  drawback  being  its  colour,  which  is  a 
rather  pale  crimson ;  but  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  improve  in 
that  respect  in  more  sunny  seasons.  Some  of  the  fruits  weighed 
nearly  2  ozs.  each  during  the  past  season.  When  more  generally 
known  I  feel  sure  its  merits  will  cause  it  to  be  extensively 
grown  as  a  late  Strawberry.  I  may  mention  that  our  stock 
came  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  quoted  in 
any  other  catalogue.  President  will  not  be  planted  again  on 
north  borders,  as  from  the  soft  nature  of  its  fruit  it  decayed 
very  much  before  ripening  during  the  last  two  wet  seasons. 
We  find  it  a  grand  variety  on  warm  borders  for  early  crops. 
As  soils  very  much  govern  the  success  or  failure  of  varieties 
of  Strawberries  I  may  mention  that  the  soil  here  is  a  stiff 
loam  about  2  feet  in  depth,  resting  on  magnesian  limestone. — 
H.  J.  Clayton,  Grimstone  Parlt,  Tadca^ter, 


EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS. 

About  this  time  last  year  we  sowed  a  quantity  of  seed  of 
this  Gum  Tree.  The  result  was  a  good  batch  of  young  plants. 
Last  May  numbers  of  them  were  planted  about  the  pleasure 
grounds  here,  the  soil  in  nearly  every  instance  being  different. 
All  were  the  same  height  at  planting  time.  One  planted  in 
clay  is  18  inches  high,  with  no  side  branches.  Another  planted 
in  a  wet  marshy  place  is  2  feet  high,  with  no  branches.  An- 
other planted  amongst  a  quantity  of  gravel  is  2J  feet  high, 
with  few  branches.  Another  planted  under  the  trees  in  similar 
soil  is  over  3  feet  high.  Two  others  planted  in  the  centres  of 
abed  of  Pelargoniums  and  Roses  in  rich  soil  have  grown  nearly 
7  feet  high,  and  they  are  bushy  in  proportion. 

This  tree  is  said  to  be  of  very  rapid  growtti,  but  this  evidently 
depends  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
l^rowing.  How  the  frost  has  affected  them  cannot  be  rightly 
judged  until  spring.— J.  MuiB,  Margam, 


GALVANISED  WIRE. 


I  WAS  pleased  to  read  a  correspondent's  remarks  on  page  24 
of  the  Journal  on  galvanised  wire  for  fruit  trees.  I  was  just 
thinking  of  writing  to  ask  a  few  questions  and  advice. 

Last  spring  twelvemonth  I  built  a  Peach  house  and  planted 
half  a  oozen  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  six  as  espaliers  and  six 
on  the  back  wall.  I  used  galvanised  wire  for  the  back  as  well 
as  the  front  of  the  house.  My  trees  grew  vigorously  and  bore 
a.  few  fruits  the  first  summer.  Last  summer,  although  an 
unfavourable  one,  I  had  a  few  dozen  fruits,  the  trees  still  look- 
ing healthy  and  flourishing ;  but  I  found  almost  on  every 
branch  where  it  crossed  or  was  tied  to  the  galvanised  wire  the 
wood  was  cankered  and  damaged,  several  branches  almost  as 
thick  as  my  little  finger  are  almost  eaten  through,  and  what  to 
do  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  taken  all  the  galvanised  wire  away 
and  substituted  copper  wire  instead,  I  hope  with  better  effect. 

I  should  like  some  of  your  readers  to  advise  me  what  to  do 
with  the  cankered  part  of  the  trees,  as  I  fear  when  the  sap 
begins  to  circulate  the  trees  will  suffer  and  the  branches  die. 
Is  there  any  paste  or  application  of  any  sort  I  could  bind 
round  the  branches  to  prevent  the  exudation  of  the  sap  and 
save  my  trees  ?— Civis. 

Refebbing  to  the  communication  from  "  C.  P.  L."  in  your 
last  issue  on  galvanised  iron  wire,  I  desire  to  give  my  experi- 
ence regarding  the  same.  My  vinery  was  fitted  two  years  ago 
with  it,  and  I  have  found  that  leaves  or  young  shoots  merely 
touching  the  wire  turned  black  after  a  short  time  at  the  point 
of  contact.  Tendrils  also  did  the  same,  in  some  cases  dying 
back  to  the  shoot.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  blacken- 
ing of  the  growths,  which  quite  spoilt  the  appearance  of  my 
Vines,  but  at  last  became  convinced  it  arose  from  the  wiies, 
and  purpose  having  them  painted  this  year.  I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  of  your  other  correspondents  can  throw  any  further 
light  on  this  subject — W.  A.  Bois. 


Peab  Alexakdbe  BrvoBT. — Some  handsome  fruit  of  this 
Pear  from  a  cordon  on  the  Quince  stock  trained  to  an  east 
wall  is  just  ripe,  January  9th,  and  proves  to  be  very  good, 
sweet,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  pleasant  flavour,  but  not  much 
afoma.    It  should  not^  however,  be  forgotten  that  such  %  cold 


gloomy  summer  and  autumn  as  we  bad  last  year  senoo^ 
affected  both  the  size  and  flavour  of  all  hardy  fniit  It  is 
described  as  "  a  first-rate  dessert  Pear  "in  the  "  Frnii  Manual,"' 
which  induces  the  hope  that  under  more  favourable  condition 
of  weather  the  perfume  with  which  it  has  been  accredited  vi 
not  be  wanting. — E.  L. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  PROPERTIES  OF 

TULIPS. 

Seeing  that  many  readers  are  puzzled  by  the  tecbnicalitia 
of  Tulips,  yet  interested  to  know  a  little  about  the  dasnfia- 
tion,  points,  and  peculiarities  of  this  most  famous  floir«7.I 
will  briefly  explain  that  our  Tulip,  which  is  a  taller  and  ]ats 
variety  than  any  of  the  toy  sorts  so  prettily  played  with  in  tk 
garden  game  of  bedding,  has  been  classed  by  florists  in  thm 
main  divisions. 

One  class  is  termed  Bizarres.  These  have  yellow  gnood 
colours,  and  the  marking  is  laid-on  in  black  or  red,  snd  s 
many  varying  depths  of  brown.  Another  class  goes  by  tk 
name  of  Roses.  Flowers  in  this  have  a  pure  white  groocd 
colour  marked  with  rose,  red,  or  scarlet.  Tlie  third  dxm& 
consists  also  of  white  ground  flowers,  but  the  marking  berea 
in  some  shade  of  purple,  from  lUac  to  almost  black:  these n 
termed  Bybloemens. 

Each  of  these  three  classes  is  subdivided  into  two  mot 
important  sections,  depending  upon  the  two  leco^fnisBi 
arrangements  of  the  marking  upon  the  ground  colour.  Eitber 
it  is  laid  in  beautiful  styles  of  pencilling  round  the  edge  Goh 
of  the  petals,  or  else  this  pencilling  is  joined  by  bold  beaaaaf 
colour  that  rise  like  fireflashes  up  the  petal-centre,  and  stiiks 
into  the  pencilling  of  the  edge  with  tneir  sharp  tongues.  A 
flower  pencilled  only  is  called  a  Feathered  flower,  and  one 
that  is  beamed  and  pencilled  is  called  a  Flamed  flower.  Tt^ 
feathering  must  not  break  off  anywhere  round  a  petal  edge, 
nor  the  flame  be  undecided,  scratchy,  or  insufficient  io  ^^ 
to  the  feather. 

The  base  of  the  flower  must  be  pure  yellow  or  white,  asfe 
case  may  be ;  and  the  stamens,  upon  which  six  bold  bita 
anthers  stand,  must  be  pure  as  the  ground  colour.  Each  flovti 
is  perfect  at  six  petals  and  cannot  be  exhibited  with  naj 
though  there  are  often  blooms  with  seven  or  eight,  and  tte 
shape  is  thus  spoiled.  Petals  are  to  be  broad,  smooth  od  tbe 
edge,  level  on  the  top,  and  of  fine  polish^  surface  and  sab- 
stance,  so  bending  upwards  from  the  base  as  to  first  fom  i 
good  shoulder.  The  precise  proportion  for  the  cup  of  w 
flower  has  been  a  sorely  vexea  question.  The  practical  m- 
tion  is  that  we  grow  some  rather  long-cupped  flowers,  sachj 
Queen  of  the  North  and  Kate  Connor,  and  also  shorKaipp 
flowers  like  Orion  and  Dr.  Hardy,  which  last  are  of  finepw- 
portion  in  this  respect. 

In  Tulips  raised  from  seed  a  most  curious  fact  is  noticed: 


The  young  seedlings,  which  may  begin  to  bloom  the  i«ffj 
year  after  sowing  but  more  generally  the  fifth  and  sixth,  w 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  all  bloom  self-coloured.  Attw 
stage  they  are  selected  for  substance,  shape,  and  purity— colo^ 
just  now  being  of  smaU  moment,  as  only  temporary.  !»  ^ 
self-coloured  state  they  are  called  Breeders,  and  season  a^ 
season  as  they  are  grown  now  one  and  now  another  ^ 
"  rectify  "  or  "  break,"  as  it  is  termed,  into  feathered  or  flamej 
flowers,  or  some  attempt  at  either.  The  classes  ^iJjz. 
belong  to  is  a  point  decided  by  the  base  colour  of  the  ^^^^ 
or  by  colour  of  base  and  petal  considered  together.  "  [* 
base  be  yellow  the  flower  is  a  bizarre,  if  white  a  rose  or  bjb^ 
men.  Roses  break  from  a  white  base  and  pink,  red,  or  s»^ 
body  colours ;  bybloemens  from  a  white  base  and  body  rf  "Jj* 
violet,  or  purple.  A  seedling  with  lilac  body  and  yelloif  WJ 
is  worthless,  for  it  will  break  into  an  inadmissible  flower  cii^ 
a  tricolor.  It  will  have  two  ground  colours— white  and  ydw*' 
deriving  its  white  through  the  bybloemen  lilac  of  the  bre^^ 
and  its  yellow  through  its  base  as  a  bizarre.  A  red  bodyj^ 
yellow  base  may  be  kept  for  the  chance  of  a  red  biearrejjj 
as  a  rule,  like  the  ugly  duckling  of  the  story— the  young  sw»» 
the  plainer  and  weaker  colours  in  the  breeder  flowers  general^; 
produce  the  richest  in  the  rectified  state.  ,^ 

It  is  additionally  strange  that  the  breeder  or  mother  ^^^ 
is  not  simply  driven  or  collected  into  beautiful  markings^ 
the  rectified  petals,  but  that  it  disappears  from  the  A^'^j  i£ 
gether,  as  a  mist  or  veil  lifted  off.  The  base  colour  floods «» 
whole  flower  with  its  pure  white  or  yellow,  and  a  ne'^  *Ji 
marvellous  colour  strikes  in  to  feather  or  flame  the  pet*^;  ^ 
few  bloom  "rectified"  from  the  first,  and  are  then  said  to B>^ 
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bad  DO  breeder.  The  eeparate  bnlbe  ot  an;  one  good  leedliim 
will  Bome  ol  tfaent  break  featheied  and  aome  fiatned,  and  otben 
in  neither  one  clear  character  nor  another.  Each  bolb  when 
broken  trangmits  ite  own  character  to  ite  every  offset.  This 
the  origin  of  "straioi"  in  Tulips,  for  as  each  bulb  leaves  the 
tireedei  state  it  becomei  the  founder  of  a  itraiu  good  -  - '  - " 
Hence  there  is  rnncb  in  a  strain  ae  in  a  name  in  Tulips. 

The  breeders  are  a  very  lord;  cla«8  of  flowers.  Among  the 
roses  especially  there  are  the  softest  and  most  beantiful  pinks 
and  reds.  There  is  nothing  gaudf,  longh,  or  rade  about  " 
florist  Tnlips ;  and  though  we  like  to  break  the  breeders 
we  Talne  them  Terj  much  in  their  light  uuGgured  morning 
dress.  When  thej  will  break  and  hoir  to  bre^  them  oo  one 
kuoirs,  or  proliabljr  erer  will  know.  Manj  coaxings  and  bard- 
.ahips  have  been  tried  upon  them,  and  manj  an  eccentric  ex- 
periment made.  Change  of  soil  and  locality  seem  to  do  some- 
tiling,  perhaps  more  than  anything,  towards  breakiog  breedern, 
bat  til  seema  mystery,  and  every  result  past  anticipating.  This 
all  makes  the  work  wonderfully  speculatire  and  interestiag ; 
and  when  it  is  seen  how  long  is  required  to  bloom  a  Tulip 
itoai  seed,  and  haie  it  rectified  from  the  breeder  in  a  good 
etrain,  the  prices  that  have  been  paid  for  ToIipB  will  seem  less 


open  ([Tonnd.    As  one  way  of  preventing  this,  aud  we  think 

Jrobably  the  most  effectual  one,  we  suggest  to  nurserymen  the 
esirability  of  cn.plo;ing  labels  of  a  durable  cbarturter  for 
attaching  to  trees  when  they  send  tfaem  to  pnrehaseis,  in  place 
of  the  perishable  paper  or  textile  strips  on  which  the  namea 


Nearly  all  that  a 

Are  English-bred  seedlii_ 

far  behind,  and  Ibe  appearance  of  fine  new  rectitied  seedlings 

■M,  the  National  has  now  becomeamoet  marked  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  show.  Hany  of  us  are  raisers ;  and  our  worthy 
President,  Dr.  Hardy,  now  rests  upon  his  Tulip  laurels  wi' 

Ihe  honour  ot  having  raised,  in  his  Talisman  and  Ajax,  U 

-champion  flowers  in  their  classes. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that  the  rectifying  of  good  m 
seedlings  is  the  way  to  improved  and  distinct  varieties.    When 
a  breeder  rectifies  it  always  adopts  a  shorter  stature  and  more 
nflned  habit.     Some  varieties  diminish  tery  much  in  height 
when  Heir  breeders  break.    The  foliage  of  the  breeders  is  a 

jich  dark  green  with  a  fine  blue  bloom  on  it  on  which  yon 
tnight  wriU  your  name.  It  is  less  vigorooB  when  the  bulb 
i^ctifies,  and  shows,  long  before  the  bud  colours,  a  mottling 
and  streaking  with  lighter  green — the  habit  of  rectified  Tulips, 

.and  a  certain  sign  beforehand  that  breeders  are  broken. — " 
HOBKKB,  Eirkb^  MalxMrd,  Bipim. 


EARLY  PEAS. 
No  vegetable  is  mora  appreciated  than  early  Feas,  and  I 
think  a  few  remarks  npon  them  will  not  be  unacceptable.  Ucat 
^rdeners  have  their  own  mode  of  growing  early  Peas,  and 
although  my  remarks  are  not  new  tbcy  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers.  Those  who  sow  their  early  Peas  in  the 
open  ground  find  it  very  difficult  in  seasons  like  the  present 
to  have  them  anything  like  satisfactory.  My  mode  is  to  fill 
boxes  with  leaf  soil  pressed  in  firmly,  sow  the  eeods  thickly, 
and  cover  them  with  about  half  an  inch  of  soil.  Do  not  water 
the  soil,  as  it  will  cause  the  seed  to  decay ;  place  the  boxes 
a  temperature  of  about  6G°,  and  after  the  young  plants  am>ear 
through  the  soil  place  the  boxes  close  to  the  glass.  If  the 
weather  is  favourable  put  the  plants  out  the  second  week 
f  ebniaiy,  and  stoke  them  at  the  same  time.  Place  a  few  pieces 
oT  Spmce  boughs  on  boards  on  the  windy  side  to  protect  them 
nntil  they  become  established.  Laiton's  William  J.  I  have 
lonnd  to  be  the  best  early  Pea.  If  the  second  batch  of  Peas 
is  treated  in  the  manner  I  have  described  they  will  come  i 
satistaclorily,  and  the  pods  wilt  be  larger  than  if  the  seed 
sown  in  drills.  If  the  Peas  are  required  for  exhibition,  pinch 
the  growing  point  off  after  it  has  shown  about  eight  p 
then  they  will  groiv  mach  finer. — Southbbh  Qbower, 


TREE  AND  PLANT  LABELS. 

The  advantages  claimed  tor  the  "Acme"  labels  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Pinches,  the  manufacturers,  are  dnrability,  dis- 
tinctness, lightness,  and  neatness.  Judging  from  the  specimens 
■before  us  we  think  their  merits  are  not  over-estinjated-  The 
labels  are  made  of  sine,  the  letters  being  struck  with  a  die, 
and  ace  raised  above  the  opaque  surface.  They  not  only  are 
rendered  conspicuous  but  are  practically  imperishable.  They 
are  suitable  for  plants  in  pots,  fruit  and  other  trees,  sbrube, 
and  Boses.  The  preservation  ot  the  names  of  varions  trees 
and  plants  is  very  important.  In  the  cose  of  pWta  grown 
under  glass  the  names  are  seldom  lost — certainly  not  nearly  to 
the  same  extent  as  ai«  those  of  fruit  trees  and  Boaes  in  the 


form  of  label  uefened)  extra  for  the  tree*  for  labels  of  tbo- 
ronghly  durable  character.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  hesitate  in 
vying  they  would  be  penny  wise  and  poimd  fodisb  if  the^ 


Flg.U. 

did;  but  on  the  contrarywe  believe  there  are  many  whowonJd 
be  glad  p:>  have  trees  named  in  the  manner  indicated.  To 
nurseiymen  readily  prepared  labels  would  be  a  convenienca 
during  the  bnsy  planting  season,  when  much  labonr  is  neces* 
sarily  incurred  in  writing  the  thousands  of  names  that  some 
firms  have  to  accomplish  in  a  few  weeks.  When  trees  are 
planted  in  private  gardens  work  of  varions  kinds  urgently 
requires  to  be  done,  and  very  often  the  labelling  of  the  treea 
in  a  thorough  manner  li  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  timei 
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^Im  iiiat  tone  arriyes  the  names  sent  with  the  trees  toe  too 
rnqpadlj  obUteimted,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
owiMa  of  the  trees  or  the  gardeners.  Sometimes  saitable 
Jabds  are  not  at  hand,  and  if  they  are  the  names  aze  not  always 
written  in  a  clear  l^ble  manner. 
"^^  Wade  portion  of  the  samples  we  have  received  extends 

rBaCToas  the  label,  and  has  a  much  neater  appeaiance  than 
crenated  borders  of  those  represented  in  the  engraving. 
Ajy  names  of  plants  or  fmito  may  be  obtained  in  this  form, 
but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  be  correctly  spelt ;  and 
wc  notice  a  few  inaccnracies  in  the  list  of  names  accompany- 
ing the  prospectns,  particularly  amongst  Roses. 

STOCKS  FOB  BOSES. 

Ok  page  24  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Oliver, 
m  which  he  comments  on'  the  fkct  of  the  Bev.  Canon  Hole 
recommending  the  cultivated  seedling  Briar  as  the  best  stock 
for  tiie  Bosc,  whereas  B.  K.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  advises  the  use  of 
^e  lianetti.  Having  tried  both  these  stocks  it  may  be  of 
service  to  Mr.  Oliver  and  others  if  I  give  my  experience. 

My  garden  (in  Lancashire)  is  composed  of  a  rather  stiff  soil, 
and  I  had  about  two  hundred  Rose  trees  on  the  Manetti ;  and 
after  tjying  them  for  two  or  three  years  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
wiih  the  results,  the  blooms  being  small.  I  then  purehased 
about  fifty  more  trees  on  the  seedling  Briar,  and  had  most 
ex^Uent  blooms,  especially  the  first  year  ;  and  so  satisfied  am 
J  that  this  is  the  best  stock  on  my  soil  that  I  now  use  nothing 
else,  the  blooms  being  as  good  as  I  could  wish. 

I  believe  really  one  stock  is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  that 
it  is  entirely  a  question  of  soil,  as  is  proved  by  the  following : 
Having  a  friend  in  Lincolnshire  who  is  very  fond  of  Roses 
I  made  him  a  present  of  some  thirty  or  forty  of  my  three- 
year-old  Manettis,  which  he  planted  jest  before  the  frost  of 
1878.  Being  down  there  last  summer  I  called  to  see  the 
result,  and  found  them  nearly  all  doing  remarkably  well,  pro- 
ducing splendid  blooms  ;  and  on  La  France  I  think  'were 
some  of  the  finest  blooms  I  ever  saw,  even  including  the 
Kational  Rose  Society's  Bhow.  I  may  add  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  growing  is  moch  lighter  than  mine,  but  a  good  rich 
loam.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  any  other  of 
your  correspondents  on  the  above. — John  Hopper. 

PRECOCITY  IN  VEGETABLES  AND  PLANTS  AS 
INFLUENCED  BY  THE  MATURITY  OF  TfiB  SEED. 
My  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  matter  was  to  show 
that  the  "  early  to  bed  eariy  to  rise  "  principle  applies  not  only 
to  plants  in  general,  but  that  the  seed  of  annuals  and  other 
vegetables  is  influenced  by  it,  long  practice  and  experience 
having  coi\vinced  me  that  this  is  ttie  case,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  this  is  at  least  the  modem  view  generally  admitted  and 
adopted  by  seed-growers.      Although  some  years  ago  a  few 
agriculturists  were  wont  to  believe  that  weak  or  light  seed  of 
cereals  was  advantageous  for  a  crop,  I  have  an  impression 
that  this  notion   is  now  pretty  well  exploded,  as  all  who 
have  had    anything   to    do  with  plants  understand  that    a 
weakly  seed,  from  whatever  cause  the  weakness  arises,  will 
produce  a  sickly  and  consumptive  plant ;  and  it  was  not  the 
precocity  of  disease  I  had  in  view,  but  precocity  combined  with 
health  produced  by  hastened  and  early  maturation.      Still 
maintaining  this,  I  shall  not  take  issue  with  your  correspon- 
dent "SiNOLB-HANDBD"  as  to  the  result  of  his  experiment 
with  Pea  Veitch's  Perfection,  nor  with  the  authorities  quoted 
by  him,  although  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  early  crop  I 
should  not  select  late-ripened  seed.    From  the  seed  used  by 
your  correspondent  in  his  experiment  I  think  I  could  have 
Belected  by  the  eye  seed  which  would  have  produced  the 
earliest  yet  healthy  and  sufScienUy  vigorous  plants,  also  other 
seed  (the  bulk)  which  would  have  produced  vigorous  but  later- 
maturing  seed,  and  the  remainder  producing  offspring  subject 
to  early  and  premature  decline.    This  is  certainly  not,  however 
tiie  precocity  I  had  in  view,  but  is  that  which  must  result  from 
vonr  correspondent's  mode  of  selection. 

His  allusion  to  the  practice  in  Norway  and  to  the  use  of 


summers 


iorTt  with  my  practice  ;  for  I  take  it  that  the  concen 

S^JiSra^dYeat  which  attends  the  short  northern        

!S««S^  ranid  erowth  of  the  plant  and  quick  ripening  of  the 

^^^  ^EieqWly  fuims  the  condUions  requisite  for  pro 

^Sij^F^c^  ^^  ^^"^  ""        generation;  but  this  is  a  f er 


different  matter  to  the  use  of  seed  from  edd  lats  bmd,  aiio 
the  results  to  be  obtained  from  whidi  I  mint  still  rdui  it 
issue  with  your  correspondent  I  have  not  VKed  that  Ik 
forcing  of  Seakale  and  Bhnbarb,  &c.,  is  favomable  toneri; 
maturation  of  growth  in  autumn,  but  I  hA±  that  tius  is  t)s 
case  where  moderate  excitement  only  is  resoorted  t(x  Hofvn^ 
no  one  with  any  experience  would  maintain  that  the  weikgn| 
of  a  plant  bv  strong  foreing,  accompanied  by  tiie  slnoit total 
exclusion  of  light,  would  assist  autumn  matual»ii ;  foi;  a 
fact,  the  first  growth  is  destroyed  and  a  seeond  one  sni% 
occurs  during  the  same  season,  which,  being  late  tndinaB 
exhausted  stock,  is  weak  and  the  shoots  miripe  at  the  «■! 
&11.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  instance  sndi  plants  as  8tas> 
berries,  Boses,  Pelaigoniums,  and  Potatoes,  which,  m  smSf 
forced  in  different  modes,  illustrate  also  the  *' early  to  bed  ad 
early  to  rise  "  principle  in  plants. 

*^  SiNOLE-H^NDSD's  **  remarks  and  caution  as  to  tiie  nrar 
of  seeds  this  spring  are  apropos,  as  the  groimd  is  mnmilf 
cold  from  the  diminished  and  almost  continued  sbMscetf 
sunlight  extending  over  many  months ;  and  even  if  good  f/mi 
seed  be  used  I  anticipate  that  many  fiulures  will  ooeor,  fli 
that  where  germination  takes  placis  the  radicle  will  eite  i 
perish  or  be  injured,  as  was  the  esse  last  season  witb  aaif 
seeds,  especially  amongst  Scarlet  Runners  and  Piwch  Beai 
Nothing,  therefore,  will  be  gained  by  early  sowmg,  «artii 
very  warm  situations.  Last  year  in  this  locality  Csnot»M 
and  Onion  seed  was  in  many  cases  sown  twice,  aad  then  m 
crops  only  were  obtained,  and  Cucumber  seed,  althoogb  ij 
some  instances  sown  three  times,  never  germinated  atiU;  » 
now  with  weak  and  imperfect  seed  on  cold  land  it  will  k 
almost  too  much  to  expect  a  healthy  plant  or  halt  a  crop.  1» 
seed  trsde  are  therefore  wise  in  frankly  bringing  the  matter 
before  their  customers.— T.  Laztov,  Bedford. 


SCOLYMUS  HISPANICUS. 

1  HATE  tested  this  plant  as  a  companion  to  or  sDhstitB^j^ 
Scorsonera,  by  sowing  the  seed  both  early  and  late,  sndim 
that  it  has  the  great  fault  of  Scorsonera — ^namdj,  nnaaf 
rapidly  to  flower  and  seed. 

I  have  grown  Salsafy  for  years  with  satisfaction,  bat  Ilwe 
always  found  such  a  strong  tendency  in  Scontonera  to  pw^ 
flowers  instead  of  making  useable  roots,  that  I  have  entii^ 
Mnished  it  from  my  kitchen  gaiden.  I  fear  Scolymns  ib» 
be  classed  with  it,  for  besides  the  above-named  tendency  it » 
naquestionably  very  tender,  the  roots  being  killed  by  &  lej 
slight  frost.  As  regards  its  culinary  qualities  it  is  no  impw* 
ment  on  what  we  already  possess  in  Salsafy,  which  does  d* 
show  an  undue  tendency  to  run  to  seed. — G.  O.  S. 

SOWING  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  IN  1880. 
DuKiNo  the  hist  month  I  have  received  a  large  nnmteot 
«eed  luts,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  same  advice  is  lepeatei 
--to  sow  seeds  thicker  this  year  than  usual.  The  inftw' 
quality  of  many  seeds  is  said  to  necessitate  this,  but  I  Tenttf 
wron  °  ^  ^^^^  ^^*^  ^^  *^^°®  ^  P°*^  "^*®  practice  willte 
so^L^^^®^  mistake  occurs  in  our  gardens  anmuOIy  tha 
wZd^hT^  ^  ^^^^^y'  *^^  I  ^^  certain  that  the  wf 
Siw^Tf  T"^  satisfactory  in  many  instances  if  h^If  tk 
SSv  W  f '^fl?'^*  pnninate.  lu  that  4se  the  result  ^ 
t£ck  thp  ^^'""^  ^?^  ^^  ^^>  whereas  when  th6  cropisto» 
staSL  J.S?^/^^.^^  crippled.  Take  Turnips  for^ 
aW*  50  vtrH  ^  thousands  of  plants  which  are  thinSedouU 
*P^y  to^Oi^'n^-  ^'^^  i^^^  ^^^y-  The  same  i^ 
^^UllJS'?f''''''^'  ^Pi''^^'  Parsnips,  and  I  may»y 
confident  f  mi'  J'  ^^^  "^^"^"^  ^^  *"  our  seeds  singly  I? 
the  4ult'^  :f.P«"«°<»»  that  °*«<*  better  crops  would  te 

tbose  who  do  w  ^T®  "^^  *^^*y8  practise  thin  sowing,  d 

^  opposite  oo^^°«  Sf "  *^^°'^«  tl^  "sual  I  would  O^ 
oat  tfirpUnte  X;:,.^?^  P'y  ^''  tl>e  seed  thickly  and  tlfl 
fi™t  PlwTand  aT^.'-"'  thU  u,  a  waste  of  ^i"* 
fwe-gro^g  cWtS'!S?^8  pUnts  never  have  th«tb«^ 

»?y  °PWonT<aSf .!?"?'  ?^ly  grown  plants  h«Ta  i 

^  orowdi^rwh^Vd    ''n  "*"  ^^^ young^does  morel*? 

te  ^^■^  sow  the  leed  too  e«rij9 

I*eks!BnS'sp'!^u4*a^d'p<.5  ^^^  Cauliflower,  ftW. 

V  «ni8,  aad  Peas  should  be  raised  underlW 


Jamautj  n,  IMO.  ] 
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vfeeetioD.  Bo  not  sow  seed  for  the  main  crop  of  Oniomi,  Carrota, 
OE*ftniupfly  Ice,  too  early.  The  seed  will  germinate  better  if 
:0own  in  suitable  soil  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
jiLpril  than  if  sown  in  wet  cold  ground  by  the  end  of  February. 
^nder  all  circnmatances  it  ia  a  great  adrantage  to  cover  the 
*«eeda  with  a  little  dry,  lights  rich  soiL  In  bad  seasons  I  draw 
Hhb  drills  a  little  deeper  than  they  are  wanted  for  the  seeds.  A 
ilittle  fine  dry  soil  is  first  strewed  along  the  bottom ;  the  seed  is 
^flowB  on  this  and  covered  with  the  same  material,  and  I  find 
"this  plan  to  answer  admirably.  Those  who  sow  their  seeds 
thinly  need  not  fear  the  failure  of  a  crop,  providing  their  seeds 
^lATe  been  procured  from  a  trustworthy  source  and  sown  under 
\8ood  oonditioas.— A  ErroHUir  Oaboxnxb. 


IRISH  YEWS. 


I  THAJTC  Mr.  Cobb  for  his  interesting  statement  on  page  23 
cegazding  the  avenue  of  Yews  at  Beixhampstead.  There  is 
«i&  Irish  Yew  in  this  neighbourhood,  growing  in  the  centre  of 
Bellfield  Garden,  that  is  19  feet  5  inches  in  height,  41  feet  in 
^nreumlerenoe  of  its  branches,  and  the  girth  of  its  stem  at  base 
is  4  feet  2  inohesi  It  is,  however,  a  small  tree  in  comparison 
with  the  two  great  Irish  Yews  at  Netherplace  House,  Mauch- 
line,  also  in  Ayrshire.  ''They  may  be  called  twin  trees." 
'They  are  each  fully  30  feet  high,  and  100  feet  in  circum- 
Jeienoe  of  branches ;  girth  at  base  9  feet  7  inches.  Nothing 
Ab  known  of  their  age  or  histoiy.— Dayid  Lawdsbobouoh, 
JOUmamiHfk. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANING& 

The  late  severe  weather  has  done  much  damage  to  Hollies 
^ear  Liverpool.  Their  leaves  are  falling  in  numbers,  and 
-already  the  branches  have  scarcely  a  leaf  left  upon  them.  This 
"is  undoubtedly  owine  to  the  immature  state  of  the  growth 
'when  winter  set  in,  the  second  growth  being  very  late.  After 
"the  severe  weather  of  Hie  winter  of  1878-9  scarcely  any  injury 
"f  oUowed  to  Hollies,  but  in  the  winter  previous  a  great  number 
of  leaves  fell  in  the  month  of  February. 

It  will  be  wise  (writes  Mr.  Bardney  of  Norris  Green), 

for  those  having  PEACHES  AND  Nbctabikes  in  bloom  just 
now  not  to  trust  merely  to  the  shaking  or  tapping  of  the 
trellis,  which  we  found  quite  sufficient  during  favourable 
:  sunny  weather.  We  are  using  a  small  hair  brush  to  spread 
the  pollen  with  this  year.  The  blooms  are  opening  slowly 
:find  weakly. 

The  immense  size  of  the  pseudobulba  of  Dekdbobium 

170BILE  grown  at  Calderstones  has  been  noticed  on  a  previous 
•occasion  in  the  Journal.  They  have  during  the  past  year 
:  grown  equally  as  large.  We  question  if  they  will  bloom  as  well 
owing  to  the  unfovourable  weather  for  ripening  the  growths, 
t)ut  some  of  the  plants  are  showing  flowers  wtill, 

' The  fbobt  commenced  again  with  severity  on  Sunday 

last,  and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  In  Messrs. 
^eitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  the  following  temperatures  were 

registered  on  18th,  19th,  and  20th  inst.— vis.,  18°,  25°,  and  13*. 

At  Croydon  on  the  19th  and  20th  the  temperatures  registered 

were  15°  and  13'  respectively. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Hobticultubal 

*CLnB  took  place  at  the  Club  house  on  Tuesday  last.  It  was 
4mnounced  that  during  the  year  a  further  sum  had  been  invested 

in  the  funds,  leaving  also  a  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
.year.  Mr.  John  Lee  was  re-elected  Chairman,  and  the  names 
•of  Mr.  George  Paul  and  Mr.  T.  Frauds  Bivers  added  to  the 

Oommittee.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  excellent 
4ar&ngements  of  the  Club ;  and  those  present  undertook  to 
-do  what  they  could  to  still  further  increase  its  numbers,  and 
thereby  extend  its  usefulness. 

— -A  PBAcnoAL  cultivator  suggests  to  those  about  to 
^make  fresh  plantations  of  Babpbbbbieb  the  necessity  of 
'thoroughly  trenching  the  ground  and  heavily  manuring  it 
9)efore  planting.  After  planting  cut  the  canes  down  to  within 
41  foot  of  the  ground.  Better  canes  will  be  produced  for  next 
jrear's  fruiting  than  if  left  their  entire  length. 

In  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  we  recently 

jiotioed  a  specimen  of  the  pretty  but  rare  little  Orehid  Goif  eza 
EBCUBVA.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  creamy  colour,  very 
fragrant,  suggesting  the  odour  of  Violets  or  Orris  Boot,  and 
ihey  are  borne  on  a  short  arching  spike.  Two  plimts  there 
have  been  in  flower  for  a  considwable  time,  and  they  are  by  no 
zaesns  past  their  beet  now.    The  specif  is  a  native  of  Brasil, 


and  Mr.  O'Brien  finds  that  the  temperature  of  the  Odontogloaaum 
house  suits  it  best. 

— -—  The  plants  mentioned  above,  and  also  several  otherp, 
are  growing  m  the  old  dry  pericarps  or  capsules  of  Lectthjs 
OLLABLA.,  the  Monkey-Pot-Tree  of  BrasiL  This  tree  produces 
the  Sapucaia  nuts  which  are  frequently  seen  in  Coveat  Garden 
Market  and  the  chief  London  fruiterers*  shops.  It  is  allied  to 
the  tree  which  bears  the  well  known  Brazil  l^uts  (Bertholletia 
exoelsa).  The  capsules  when  ripe  are  very  hard,  and  after  the 
removal  of  the  seeds  and  **Ud**  they  form  admirable  flower 
pots,  only  unfortunately  constant  exposure  to  moisture  indaoea 
decay. 

"  A   Kitchen   Gabdenbb  "   writes  :— "  I  am  very 

pleased  to  see  that  such  a  thoroughly  good  and  practicid 
gardener  as  your  correspondent  *  B.  P.  B.*  (page  48)^  should 
agree  with  me  respecting  the  winteb  tebatment  ov  Vinbb. 
I  think  the  *  resting '  of  many  plants  is  often  carried  to  such  an 
extremely  unnatund  extent  as  to  be  more  injorioos  than  bene- 
,  ficial.  Severe  winters  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  extreme 
resting  practice ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obeervie, 
every  plant  grows  as  freely  and  produces  fruit  as  well  after  an 
exceptionally  mild  winter  as  the  opposite." 

We  hear  that  a  "Botal  South  KENBiKOTOir  Kubsebt 

Company  "  is  about  to  be  established,  of  which  Mr.  John  Wills 
is  to  be  Manager,  and  Mr.  James  Bicharda  of  the  Boyal  Albert 
Hall,  Secretaj^. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Livebpool  HoBncuL- 

TUBAL  AflSOdATiON  was  held  on  the  17th  inst,  when  two 
interesting  papers  were  read,  the  first  by  Enoch  BLsrvey,  Bsq., 
on  fertilisation.  As  might  be  expected  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Harvey  as  a  botanist  and  lover  of  horticulture,  the 
subject  was  fully  detailed  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  The 
second  paper  was  read  by  the  President  Mr.  Fanlkner,  his  sub- 
ject being  a  short  history  of  British  and  exotic  Fems^  with 
notes  on  their  culture. 


A  FAPEB,  by  Mr.  T.  Meehan,  OE  thb  fsbxilibatiok 

OF  TuccA,  which  was  read  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  at  Saratoga,  and  aubseqneiitiy 
appeared  in  the  "  North  American  Bntomologist,"  has  recently 
been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  It  contains  a  ritmiU 
of  the  facts  that  have  been  observed  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Meehan  states,  as  the  result  of  his  inveatigatinn, 
that  while  Yucca  filamentosa  is  undoubtedly  fertilised  by  the 
Tucca  moth  (Pronubaynccasella),  Y.  angustif  olia  is  not  visited 
by  that  insect  at  all,  and  yet  produces  perfect  seeds.  It  ap- 
pears, howerer,  necessary  that  it  should  be  fertilised  artificially 
or  by  insect  aid. 

AccoBDiNa  to  the  October  number  of  the  "  Journal  of 

Forestry"  Paris  has  82,200  trees  in  its  streets,  8298  in  ita 
public  parks  and  gardens,  and  10,390  in  its  cemeteries. 

The  American  "  Gardeners'  Monthl7 "  for  December 

contained  a  coloured  plate  of  that  valuable  ornamental  plant 
ViBUBNUH  PLICATUM,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  states  "  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  easily  grown  plants,  and  probably 
there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  American  continent  where  it  will  not 
thrive."  The  nrst  plante  were  reoeivcMl  from  England  by  Mr. 
A.  Cope  of  Philadelphia,  "  in  whose  grounds  plants  have  been 
blooming  for  the  past  fifteen  years." 

"  The  last  year,"  says  the  Ameritfon  Cultivator,  "  was 

an  '  off  year  *  for  Apples,  and  yet  the  reoeipte  at  the  Boston 
market  were  quite  heavy.  For  four  months  in  1878  they  were 
as  follows  :— September,  12,615  barrels  ;  October,  121,407 
barrels ;  November,  103,425  barrels ;  December,  22,904  barrels. 
The  totel  receipts  for  the  jtai  1878  were  293,398  barrels.  The 
receipte  for  September,  1879,  were  28,846  barrels  ;  and  for 
October,  1879,  51,804  barrels.  The  shipmente  of  Apples  from 
this  port  to  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  ports,  between  Sep- 
temper  Ist,  1678,  and  March  Ist,  1879,  were  281,398  barrels. 
More  Apples  are  received  during  the  month  of  October  than 
during  any  other  month  of  the  year.  So  far  this  month  the 
exports  of  Apples  from  Boston  have  been  : — For  the  week 
ending  October  9tb,  1469  barrels ;  Oct  16th,  3255  barrels ; 
Oct.  33rd,  6944  ;  Oct  30th,  7692  barreLB." 


Gbowebb  of  Mabkbt  Pboduce. — ^As  you  have  inserted  the 
complaints  of  market  gardeners,  will  you  allow  me  to  request 
all  persons  interested  in  the  matter  to  communicate  with  me  in 
order  that  a  meeting  of  market  gardeners  may  be  called 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
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some  arrangement,  which  wiU  bring  xlb  into  direct  contact 
with  the  consumer,  and  enable  na  to  get  the  profits  which 
ought  to  go  mto  the  pocket  hi  the  producer  7  With  this  object, 
li^^  T^  market  gardener  to  address  a  few  lines  to  m^ 
mmply  stating  his  desire  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  Market 
Gardeners  Association.  If  this  appeal  is  sufficiently  answered 
i,f®?^°^  reason,  unless  something  unforeseen  occutb,  why  we 
should  not  be  m  working  order  before  the  spring  produce 
comes  m,  and  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the  delays  and 
i^^S"?  m^:""'  ^^-^-.-UKITAB,  Tke  Vizard, 

HIBISCUSES 
1 1>0  not  think  that  the  grand  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis  with  iU 
wieties  and  Hibiscus  CoUieri  are  quite  as  much  grown  as 
tteir  merits  entitle  them  to  be.  Some  of  them  are  flowerinjr 
here  at  present.  In  fact  a  bloom  6^  inches  in  diameter  and 
Of  the  richest  crimson  hue,  now  on  a  table  beside  me,  has 
induced  me  to  wnte  this  note.  Their  only  defect  is  the  fumi. 
gous  nature  of  the  flowers,  which  last  only  a  few  days.  These 
Hibiscuses  may  be  propagated  in  a  suitable  temperature  as 
leadilv  as  Laurels.  They  form  handsome  plants  veiy  quickly, 
and  they  flower  very  profusely,  and  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
year  if  kept  growmg.  The  pUnts  which  are  flowering  at  pre- 
sait  were  struck  from  cuttings  late  in  the  autumn  of  1878. 
They  are  now  in  7-inch  pots,  and  are  bushes  2  to  3  feet  in 
height  and  as  much  through.  They  hare  been  flowering  at 
intervals  throughout  the  summer  and  autunm,  and  buds  ai« 
still  opemng. 

Plants  propagated  in  autumn  should  be  struck  early  enough 


months,  as  we  do  not  require  large  plants.  In  spring  a  shift 
into  10-inch  pota  will  be  giyen,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
ano^cr  year,  when  the  plants  may  either  be  thrown  away  or 
cut  back  and  grown  on  for  another  season.  Those  who  wish 
to  obtain  large  plants  quickly  should  shift  them  at  the  end  of 
August  mto  9-inch  pots,  and  again  in  spring  into  those  two 
sizes  larger.  *r      o  >«^  vww 

The  soil  we  use  is  an  ordinary  light  loam  with  a  very  liberal 
addition  of  dried  cow  dung  rubbed  down  very  fine.  They  are 
potted  very  firmly.  Liquid  manure  is  supplied  frequenUy 
when  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots.  In  order  to  have  well- 
formed  plants  they  require  pinching  at  about  every  fourth  leaf 
the  first  break  being  tied  down  sufficiently  to  make  a  frame- 
work for  the  future  plant.  Our  plants  are  grown  in  the  same 
house  as  the  winter  Cucumbers,  ventUation  being  carefully 
attended  to.  Grown  under  these  conditions  they  are  hiehly 
satisfactory.  The  petals  require  to  be  secured  with  eum 
before  sending  the  flowers  a  distance.— R.  P.  BROTHEBarosr. 

VINES  BLEEDING:    A  UNIVERSAL  STYPTIC. 

BEGAT78E  Vines  cannot  be  pruned  so  long  as  the  fruit  hancrB. 
and  for  other  reasons,  they  are  of  ten  pruned  so  late  that  in 
many  instances  they  bleed  in  spring  and  are  thereby  much 
weakened.    That  is  very  weU  known,  and  need  not  have  been 
repeated  unless  a  certain  cure  can  be  recommended.    That, 
too,  has  been  discovered ;  and  those  who  use  Thomson's  styptic 
immediately  they  prune  know  that  it  is  perfectly  effici^tll 
unless,  of  course,  the  Vines  are  already  bleeding ;  then  the 
flow  washes  it  off  and  it  cannot  act.    Those  who  do  not  Me 
this  styptic  may  save  Vine  eap  by  using  instead  common  shdlao 
yamish.    Having  used  both  Thomson's  styptic  and  the  ahellftc 
yamish  I  find  they  are  similar  in  their  action.    In  both  cases 
the  ingredients  are  simply  gum  resin  of  some  kind  and  alcohol 
the  former  dissolved  in  the  latter.    When  rubbed  into  the  cuts 
the  alcohol  evaporates,  and  the  solid  wax  or  shellac  securely 
closes  the  vessels  of  the  wounded  Vines,  and  the  sap  is  without 
fail  safely  imprisoned,  to  be  utilised  in  due  time.— Sikoi^b- 

HARDY  PRIMULAS. 

UNDBB  the  heading  of  "Auriculas"  snd  "Hardiness  of 
Primula  japonica  "  there  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
^eevLbj^t.  The  Auricula  certainly  is  a  hardy  Primula,  and 
So  inricula  grower  that  I  am  aware  of  ever  stated  that  it  was 
S^f  This  is  an  age  of  progress  and  of  improvement  iu  the 
""^iH^J^  ^rfy  PrimulL.  as  of  other  plants  that  areundSr 
SJe^of^th?  gardener.     I  was  yery  much  interested  in 


visiting  gardens  in  Lancashire  some  eighteen  months  ago,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  an  Auricula  grower  o£  the  oMa 
time.  His  heart  was  m  his  garden,  and  his  choice  Anricoki 
were  tended  with  loving  care,  but  I  could  see  at  a  glance  M 
his  system  of  culture  much  needed  altering.  A  number  d 
small  plants  in  the  centres  of  7-inch  pots  would  hsTe  tea 
much  better  in  S-inch  pots,  and  the  wooden  shutters  plicei 
over  a  hole  in  the  ground  might  with  advantage  have  bea 
substituted  by  glass  lights,  but  I  refrained  from  telling  himn 
The  growers  of  fifty  years  ago  ding  to  the  customs  o<  iha 
youth,  and  do  not  readily  adopt  what  they  term  **  new-fm^ 
notions.**  That  their  practice  is  wrong  can  be  proved  eafly 
enough.  However,  the  wooden-shutter  period  is  nearly  era; 
the  custom  still  lingers  in  a  few  Lancashire  villages,  and  it  b 
almost  a  pity  to  disturb  the  hoary  veterans  who  still  petit 
it.  The  glass  frames  have  also  their  advocates;  indeed, 
Auriculas  should  be  grown  in  them  for  three-qnartera  of  Ik 
year,  but  they  cannot  be  compared  to  a  property  comtaicted 
Auricula  house  as  a  place  in  which  to  bloom  the  plants  sad 
show  them  off  to  the  oest  advantage.  Those  who  place  M 
plants  in  an  Auricula  house  must  provide  the  structmeiift 
abundant  ventilation,  and  the  plants  must  be  placed  as  cks 
to  the  fflass  as  may  be  convenient.  We  haye  the  planta  ini 
house,  because  they  open  their  blooms  better  there  and  en 
be  inspected  when  the  weather  does  not  permit  examining 
them  in  frames.  Damp  combined  with  frost,  or  damp  aktt 
injures  the  plants.  Frost  does  not  hurt  them  in  the  least  w& 
the  trusses  appear  in  the  spring,  when  the  flowers  would  be 
injured  by  it  if  they  were  unprotected. 

As  to  the  hiiTr^iTiftffif  of  other  species  of  Primulas,  most  a 
them,  I  think,  will  be  quite  safe  in  cold  frames  ;  oat  of  doos 
it  wiU  depend  upon  the  climate  very  much,  and  the  ^  d 
the  plants  when  severe  frosts  come.  In  London,  or  vi^  > 
ten  miles  radius  of  Fleet  Street,  an  impure  atmospbeR  oqd- 
bined  with  wet  and  frost  is  certain  death  to  many  haidjplintB 
besides  Primulas.  I  grew  P.  cortusoides  for  several  ywa  m 
the  same  place  quite  in  the  open,  but  all  the  plants  vltiimj 
died.  P.  japonica  is  quite  as  hardy,  but  the  plants  die  in  winter 
if  the  leaves  have  been  injured  with  red  spider.  This  is  a  gw^ 
peat  to  all  the  Primula  family.  I  belieye  the  Himaliyii 
species  of  Primula  are  the  most  tender  that  we  hsTe,  W 
P.  rosea  and  P.  capitata  are  probably  quite  as  hardy  as  P.  to- 
ticulata,  and  may  safely  be  wintered  under  the  same  condito 
— J.  Douglas. 

FRUIT-GROWING   IN  SHRUBBERIES. 

Some  time  ago  at  my  suggestion  a  correspondent  pwa 
the  Journal  a  description  of  a  method  of  planting  fruit  ties 
H^^J'jbberies.  I  have  persuaded  a  friend  of  mine  who!* 
latelj  built  a  new  house  in  an  exposed  situation  to  canyoa** 
similar  plan.  It  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  north  wind,  B^ 
ne  has  planted  a  belt  of  trees  for  shelter,  arranged  in  & 
loiiowmg  manner :— First  row  on  northern  side,  Spruce  ft 
ana  Austrian  Pine  alternately ;  second  row.  Laurels ;  thirdiWr 
iAurels  and  fruit  trees  alternately ;  fourth,  entirely  fruit  ttt«: 
^SL^T^i'  ""^L^^®  rood  to  the  house,  fruit  trees  and  ds^ 
auernately.  The  situation  being  exposed,  and  soil  not  tSJ 
SunH«^  limestone  rock,  some  people  would  think  fruit-t* 
Sotih?ni.  ^^Pejess  case  under  suclb  circumstances;  but  I* 
^  £^0*"*'  ^^  *?®  necessary  care  and  attention.  Tbe  WS 
^oe  manured  and  more  soil  added  to  the  roots  where  neca; 

iTBniti.wr+'^*?'°''?^^®^  ^^y  8"cl^  fruit  trees  as  are  la* 
'^J5l*?^^S  ^  *^?  Bituation.    Apples— Keswick  Codlin.  Bfi- 


am 


but  he  will  nof  •!     •    ''^  vaneues  wnicn  sncceec  weu  i»" 

wMch  thrive  well^ir  "^^""^  1^^'  *  ^*^g«  °«"^^  'I*! 
Capiaumont  Bp!L^L'^,S^®^  ^^^^'    The  Pears  are  Beffl* 

^  wtiafactOTy  Wh?       ^  ^^^  ^^®  results  of  the  planting  ^ 
your  readers  i^^h^J^^^'  ^^  *^  ^^^^  future  time  I  ^1^ 
^  ^°^  how  It  answers.— Amatbub,  armcedfr. 

Acacias  are  ^^^^^^  P^ATYPTERA. 
accouut  of  the  fr^^^iu  *^?.  deservedly,  appreciated  » 
cultural  reqnire^r  mI./^^*^  ^^^^^  flower,  id  theirftt 
and  It  iB  easy  by  jumcion«  Zi'^SP'^  ^^^  ^^^0^08  are  git»^ 
flowera  during  at  iS^^T  ^^^^on  to  obtain  a  suocessifla'* 
December  to  ApJii^^^^^J^onths  in   the  year-vi^^fi* 

^^^  species  represented  in  the  annc«<i 
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engTkTiiiE  la  one  of  tbe  e«riie«t  to  flower,  tad  therafore  meriti  flowered  it  Heaan.  Lncombe  and  knee's  NnrseTj,  Bieter.  The 
the  fint  atteutton.  It  is  k  witiTe  of  the  Bw«n  Birer  teiritoiy,  gTe«t  pecnli»ri^  of  mvij  Aoatmliai)  Acacia*  it  tbe  putiil  or 
whence  it  waa  intnduMd  to  this  conDtry  Rbont  l&iO,  uid  Bnt  I  entire  abcence  of  true  leares,  miA.  A.  pUtj^ten  is  a  good 


example  of  the  letter.  The  brancbei  are  flattened  or  win|^  !  extremelj  bright  and  prettj,  and  adda  considetab^  to  tbe 
and  dark  green,  and  petfonn  the  fnnctioni  of  ordinaiy  Uaiea.  decoration  of  Uie  conaervatoi;  oi  gieenhoiise  during  Jjecembev 
These  have  a  dngnlar  appearance ;  bnt  aa  the  small,  rannd,     and  Janaarr. 

brieht  yellow  clusters  of  flowers  are  very  freely  prodnced  on  It  requires  similar  treatment  to  other  Acacias— if .,  a  compost 
the  yonnger  branches,  the  plant  is  not  only  pecaliar  but  I  of  loam,  peat^  and  sand,  and  tbe  tcmperabue  of  an  atiinaxy 
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greenhouse.  Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  to  ensure  good  | 
drainage,  and  whilst  the  plant  is  in  flower  liberal  supplies  of 
water  are  necessary.  One  quality  it  possesses  of  great  value 
to  the  cultivator  is  the  freedom  with  which  comparatively 
small  plants  flower,  a  recommendation  that  many  other  Acacias 
are  deflcient  in.  Plants  about  2  feet  high  in  32-size  pots  produce 
flowers  in  abundance.  Cuttings  strike  readily  if  inserted  in 
peat  and  sand  under  a  bellglass  in  a  warm  frame. 

Our  engraving  was  prepared  from  a  spray  of  a  small  plant 
that  has  been  flowering  for  some  weeks  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew,  and  it  very  fairly  represents  the  general  character  of  the 
species.  

ROSES,  BIRDS,  PEACHES,  AND  NECTARINES. 

I  SEE  no  mischief  as  yet  done  to  Roses.  The  snow  is  now 
(January  13th)  8  inches  deep,  and  I  hope  it  may  help 
to  protect  them.  They  are  well  protected  at  their  base  by 
litter  covered  with  soil  5  inches  in  depth.  I  do  not  think  as 
yet  the  upper  wood  is  greatly  injured.  If  I  find  it  has  sus- 
tained much  damage  I  shall  cut  the  trees  down  to  sound  wood. 
Till  the  dry  cutting  winds  of  March  arrive  we  cannot  tell  our 
liabilities.  It  was  a  laborious  and  expensive  affair  to  protect 
2500  plants,  but  it  was  worth  doing.  Wc  have  many  Rose 
growers  and  winners  of  prizes,  but  I  fear  we  have  few  Rose 
workers. 

As  r^ards  birds  I  am  sorry  to  see  how  lam«iitably  they  are 
decreased.  They  were  too  numerous  before  the  frost,  but  now 
they  are  too  few  in  number.  The  winter  of  187&-79  made 
havoc  among  them,  and  as  the  summer  was  so  wet  I  brieve 
the  eggs  were  addled  and  the  young  brood  were  drownedi 
Partridges  were  almost  annihilated,  and  other  larger  birds, 
«uch  as  turkeys  and  geese,  suffered  proportionally.  Usually 
«t  Christmas  our  village  shop  is  crammed  with  turkeys  and 
geese,  but  this  year  there  was  none  I 

As  regards  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  they  have  plenty  of 
good  buds  under  glass,  but  out  of  doors  I  see  but  little  prospect 
for  1880.  Veiy  few  and  weak  fruit  buds  are  formed.  I  shall 
severely  root-prune  the  trees  in  the  spring,  as  those  out  of  doors 
■are  vigorous,  and  will,  if  the  season  is  wet  and  sunless,  run  to 
fruitless  twigs.  Eveu  under  glass  copings  at  Mr.  Connops, 
Fifdbsad  Neville,  I  see  the  wood  is  unripe  and  the  fruit  buds 
weak  and  unpromisinc:.  Let  us  hope  we  shall  next  summer 
have  plenty  of  sun  and  our  fruit  well  ripened.  I  had  a  good 
supply  of  the  above  fruit,  but  the  late  Peaches  were  not  well 
flavoured.  I  began  with  Early  Louise  and  ended  with  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
November  10th.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Rivers 
for  greatly  lengthening  our  Peach  and  Nectarine  season.  In 
Nectarines  the  Orange  and  Pine  Apple  are  good  varieties. 
— W.  F.  RADCLYFPE,  Ohcfard  Fitzpainc, 
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Hardy  FlorisW  Flowers,    By  JAMES  DoiTGLAS,  F.R.H.S. 

Eyebt  agency  that  is  calculated  to  promote  the  extended 
culture  of  hardy  flowers  has  our  sympathy.  Believing  that 
those  flowers  denominated  "Florists'  Flowers"  might  with 
great  advantage  be  grown  in  all  gardens  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  we  have  endeavoured,  not  only  in  these  columns,  but 
by  other  means,  to  disseminate  information  relative  to  them  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  our  manual  (published  at  a 
nominal  price)  entitled  "  Florists'  Flowers  for  the  Many  "  has 
leached  nearly  28,000  copies  (and  the  demand  for  it  still  in- 
•creases)  is  ample  proof  that  a  widespread  desire  for  knowledge 
on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  existed,  and  still  exists  ;  we 
looked  forward,  therefore,  with  pleasure  to  the  appearance  of 
the  work  on  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  so  long  engaged. 
This  work  is  now  before  us. 

The  rumours  that  have  been  circulated  for  some  months 
past  (not,  we  are  sure,  with  Mr.  Douglas's  authority)  re- 
«pectdng  this  book,  led  us  to  expect  an  exhaustive  work — 
one  in  which  the  subject  was  treated  in  a  manner  different 
from  and  superior  to  that  in  which  previous  writers  had 
handled  it.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  asthor  does  not,  as  he  frankly  states  in  the  preface,  appear 
to  have  aimed  at  producing  a  high -class  standard  work,  but 
has  sought  only  to  submit  plain  instructions  to  amateurs. 
In  this  we  think  he  has  erred.  His  success  as  a  cultivator  and 
the  position  he  has  attained  as  an  exhibitor,  especially  of 
Auriculas,  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  the  extoit  of  his 
writings  on  these  and  other  flowers  in  almost  aU  the  horti* 


cultural  periodicals,  mast  of  necessity  have  led  the 
public  to  expect  a  work  from  him,  as  near  as  it  was  poaaiUe  to 
produce  it^  finished  and  complete.  Such  a  wtirk  we  sfemU. 
have  welcomed  gladly,  but  no  one  competent  to  jadge  on  tiie 
subject  can  candidly  consider  the  small  volume  just  ianed 
from  the  press  as  even  approaching  that  character.  13ie 
work  is  very  far  from  being  *'  finished  "  from  a  literary  pcioft 
of  view,  even  though  it  is  only  intended  for  ''amatema" 
In  diction  it  is  very  faulty,  and  it  is  by  no  means  free  from. 
grammatical  errors ;  while  what  may  be  described  as  the 
technical  part  of  it  is  markedly  incomplete.  The  histacy  of 
the  several  plants  is  scarcely  alluded  to,  nor  is  tiie  origia 
of  the  varieties  traced,  as  it  might  have  been,  in  a  conoae 
and  instructive  manner  that  would  have  rendered  the  book 
more  acceptable,  and  there  are  also  omissions  of  a  practicsl 
natuie  that  we  ought  not  to  have  to  notice. 

Having  stated  what  the  work  is  not,  w^e  will  now  state  what 
it  la.  It  is  substantially  an  abridged  reproduction  of  what 
has  appeared  in  our  own  columns  and  that  of  <mr  contem- 
poiaries.  Almost  every  subject  to  which  a  chapter  is  devoted 
has  been  from  time  to  time  treated  more  fully  by  Mr.  Dooglai 
in  this  Journal  than  in  the  volume  before  us.  That  this  is  so 
the  author  has  himself  admitted,  for  not  long  a|i^  in  wiitiag 
in  our  columns  on  Auriculas — the  fullest  and  best  chapter  ia 
his  book — he  observed,  '^  I  have  already  told  all  I  know  about 
them  in  these  pages.  The  lists  of  varieties  need  not  be  altered 
▼et,  and  the  cultural  directions  are  complete."  in  prodnciqg 
his  book  the  author*s  object  hat  been  to  reduce  witliin  email 
prescribed  limits  the  substaopce  of  his  voluminous  writinga 
The  work  of  condensation  is  really  a  great  task,  and  is  often 
onerous  even  to  experienced  journalists ;  there  is,  conaeqnentfy, 
much  excuse  for  a  writer  who  necessarily  has  not  had  practioe 
in  work  of  this  nature,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  many 
blemishes  that  mar  the  pages,  for  these  might  and  would  haFe 
been  cxpung^  had  the  aid  of  a  competent  person  been 
obtained  to  revise  them. 

We  quite  admit  the  force  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer*s  remtdL 
in  his  admirably  written  introduction  to  the  volane,  that  "on 
a  signpost  the  wayfarer  looks  for  nothing  beyond  a  plain  and 
legible  direction,  and  would  rightly  consider  high  degrees  of 
ornamentation  thereupon  as  ludicrously  out  of  place  ;"  but  we 
must  observe  that  it  is  necessary  the  letters  be  in  their  right 
places,  and  that  many  signposts  are  none  the  worse  for  b^^ 
well  finished,  aud  are  often  very  much  better  for  a  coat  A 
paint,  which  not  only  usually  renders  them  neater  in  appear- 
ance, hut,  withal,  more  legible.  "  One  trusts,"  continiiea  Mr. 
Homer,  "  the  mile-post  with  its  brief  and  pointed  guidance, 
as  having  been  placed  in  its  responsible  position  by  those  who 
knew  and  had  carefully  meted  out  the  way.  Like  confidence 
may  be  reposed  in  one  who  has  had  the  heart  and  time  to  grow 
skiUed  in  the  cultue  of  the  different  flowers  on  whi(£  he 
treats."  We  repose  the  fullest  confidence  in  Mr.  Douglas's 
duU  as  a  cultivator,  and  it  is  because  we  desire  to  see  him 
produce  a  work  worthy  of  himself  that  we  cannot  pass  in 
silence  what  the  author's  best  friends  cannot  but  regard  as 
&ulty  in  the  pages  under  notice  ;  indeed  Mr.  Douglas  cannot 
desire  any  such  thing  as  a  glossing  over  of  errore  or  inac- 
curacies, such  a  practice  being  repugnant  to  all  sensible  noen. 

Cihapters  are  devoted  to  Auriculas,  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
Tulips,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Gladioli,  Pdy- 
antfanses,  Ranunculuses,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinum^^ 
Pansies,  Pinks,  and  Aquilegias  in  the  order  named.  Anemones 
and  Roses  are  generally  considered  hardy  florists*  flowers,  hot 
want  of  space  probably  prevented  their  being  included  ;  and 
Delphiniums,  Irises,  and  Pyrethrums  have  certainly  as  mnch 
claim  to  be  included  in  the  category  of  florists'  flowers  as  Aqui- 
legias, and  are  equally  worthy  of  notice.  Without  referzii^ 
further  to  what  is  not  included  in  the  volume  we  will  as  briefly  as 
possible  glance  at  the  chapters  seriatim.  That  on  Auriculas  is  in 
substance  an  excellent  one — sound  and  good  throughout^  and  a 
safe  guide  for  all  essaying  the  culture  of  these  beautSul  flowers ; 
we  observe,  however,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  new  race  of  laced 
Alpines  raised  by  Mr.  Dean,  some  of  which  have  been  certifi- 
cated by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  are  distinct  ^«d 
promising.  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  also  honoured  w^ith  a 
lengthy,  but  not  a  complete,  chapter.  Considering  the  work  ia 
intended  for  amateurs  a  strange  omission  occurs^— namelj,  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  compost  in  which  the  plants  ahoald 
be  potted  for  producing  fine  flowers.  A^ain,  in  regard  to  ex- 
hibiting, which  in  the  case  of  Auriculas  is  fully  treated  oo^  no 
mention  is  made  of  dressing  Carnations.  When  we  xemen&ber 
how  forcibly  Mr.  Douglas  has  defended  the  piactioe  of 
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ing  the  ilowezv,  and  has  shown  that  for  exhibition  |>or- 
pOMB  it  is  imperattTe  that  they  be  dressed,  the  omission  is  the 
jnoie  mnarkable.  We  know  also  that  many  hnndieda  of 
flowen  are  dressed  annually  by  cultivators  without  any  thought 
of  exhibiting  them  ;  indeed,  *^  dressing  "  is  a  phase  of  caltme 
to  which  the  majority  of  florists  attach  great  importance ;  nor 
is  anything  said  about  carding  and  other  matters  connected 
with  exhibiting  the  flowers.  Mr.  Turner's  new  yellow  ground 
Picotees  are  well  described  and  spoken  of,  and  they  deserve  all 
tfaftt  is  said  about  them. 

A  short  practical  chapter  is  devoted  to  Tulips,  with  which 
is  iiic(»ponited  a  descriptiTe  list  of  the  best  varieties  by 
their  great   patron  and  sucoesBful  cultivator,  Mr.    Samuel 
Barlow  ;  and  here  we  must  observe  that  although  a  bed 
of   Tulips   is   represented  aooGvding   to   their   classification 
not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  of  the  technical  terms 
^'Bizanes,"    *' Bosss,**   and   "  Byblcemens."     As  only  com- 
paiatively  lew  gardeners  and  amateurs  are  acquainted  with 
the  full  nteaning  of  these  terms  we  reproduce  (in  another 
column)  for  their  information  some  graphically  written  ex- 
planatoiy  notes  that  were  incorporated  with  a  report  of  one  of 
the  National  Tulip  Society's  shows  that  Mr.  Homer  contributed 
to  this  Journal'  a  fiew  years  ago,  and  which  demand  more 
prominence  than  is  there  acceded  them.     Chrysanthemums 
follow  the  Tulips ;  a  small  chapter  that  will  not  satisfy  all  the 
fanciers  of  this  popular  autumn  flower.    Some  space  is  devoted 
to  a  stand  of  blooms  from  Liverpool,  exhibited  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium  in  1878.     "  As  fine  blooms  as  have  ever 
been  grown,  but  the  exhibitor  threw  away  all  his  chances  of 
toooess  by  not  dressing  the  flowers  ;*'  yet  not  a  word  is  said  as 
to  what  constitutes  fesalng,  nor  how  the  dressing  of  these 
flowers  should  be  done.     We  folly  agree  with  the  author  in 
his  remaiks  on  exhibiting  Chrysanthemums.     It  is  highly 
desirable  that  separate  classes  be  formed  for  dwarf-trained 
and  more  naturally  grown  specimens.    The  excessive  flatten- 
ing of  the  plants  by  severely  twisting  their  stems  is  properly 
rebuked,  and  the  plan  where  possible  of  showing  the  blooms  so 
as  to  di^lay  the  foliage  of  tide  plants  is  advocated.    The  genus 
is  divid^  into  seven  sections,  but  while  incurved  varieties  have 
two  sections,  which  are  scarcely  necessary,  tiie  distinct  reflexed 
t^pe  have  not  a  section  at  alL    This  is  clearly  an  oversight, 
MM  it  would  fasfve  been  well  had  some  attention  been  given 
to  what  are  termed  hybrid  flowers,  of  which  such  varieties  as 
the  highly  odonred  Julie  Lagravi^  and  the  rich  and  fragrant 
Progne  are  examples,  for  than  this  type  of  fk>wers  none  are 
more   valuable  for   decorative    purposes.     The   chapter   on 
I>ahlia8  contains  a  mistake  at  the  commencement    D.  *'  Mira- 
bilis"  is  named  as  "the  reputed  parent  of  the  fine  garden 
varieties  now  cultivated."    By  this  we  presume  D.  variabilis 
is  the  species  referred  to.    We  do  not  know  the  other.    The 
native  eountry  of  the  Dahlia,  too,  oi^ht  to  have  been  stated, 
lor  as  the  matter  now  stands  casual  readers  might  infer  that 
it  is  indigenous  to  l^)ain,  Madrid  being  mentioned  bat  not 
Mexico,  where  it  was  first  discovered.    The  lists  of  varieties 
would  have  been  more  usefal  to  purchasers  had  they  been 
divided  into  selections  of  twelve,  twenty-four,  and  other  given 
numbers.    The  pretty  section  of  single  Dahlias  is  referred  to 
approvingly. 

The  Hollyhock  chapter  calls  for  little  comment.  The  useful 
method  oi  root-grafting,  however,  is  not  included  in  it ;  and  the 
double  reference  to  the  fungus  Puccinia  malvacearum  was  not 
reqimed.  The  author's  experience  with  Gladioli  does  not  en- 
courage him  to  speak  favourably  of  them  ;  but  useful  hints  are 
supplied  on  raising  seedlings.  There  is  a  conflict  between  the 
letterpress  and  illustrations  in  the  chapter  on  Polyanthuses. 
Immediately  below  the  sentence,  "the  *  petals*  should  not  cut 
into  the  eye,"  are  three  representative  pips  in  which  the  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  are  shown  as  catting  quite  into  the 
eye,  in  one  instance  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  tute.  Prim- 
roses are  not  included  in  the  chapter,  although  Mr.  Douglas 
has  strongly  urged  their  claims  to  the  attention  of  florists 
in  our  ocHumns.  Banunculuses  have  a  short  notice  ;  Phloxes 
a  more  lengthy  one,  the  author  having  treated  the  sub- 
ject as  well  and  as  fully  as  he  has  done  in  different  articles 
in  our  own  pages.  Pentstemons  are  worthy  of  the  chapter 
devoted  to  them,  but  they  are  not,  as  is  stated,  "hardy," 
certainly  not  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  but  have  to  be 
increased  by  cuttings  inserted  annually  and  wintered  under 
glass.  They  well  deserve  this  care,  and  should  be  more  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Antirrhinums,  Pansies,  and  Pinks  have 
the  attention  they  merit,  and  the  last  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Aquilegias,  and  very  attractive  some  of  them  are,  especially 


A.  chnrsantha  and  the  Loxford  Hall  hybrids  which  have  been 
figured  and  fully  described  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal. 

In  this  cursory  review  of  the  chapters  we  have  not  referred 
to  the  mode  of  cultivation  recommended,  and  we  now  say  it 
is  sound  and  reliable.  The  lists  of  varieties  are  also  good ; 
indeed  for  the  practical  part  of  the  book,  subject  to  the  few 
omissions  noticed,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  offer.  It  is 
in  that  respect  a  good  book,  but  the  writing  of  some  of  the 
chapters  appears  to  have  been  hurriedly  done,  and  the  revision 
has  certainly  been  inefficiently  performed.  We  have  no  alter* 
native  but  to  adduce  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  state* 
ment,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  errors  that  are  so  apparent. 

The  majority  of  the  grammatical  inaccuracies  are  due  to 
the  careless  use  of  the  perscmal  pronoun  "  they,"  which  in 
many  instances  may  be  understooa  to  apply  to  very  different 
nouns  from  what  the  author  intended.  For  example,  under  the 
Chrysanthemums  (page  58)  there  are  some  instructions  respect- 
ing fumigating,  concluding  with  the  remark,  "they  can  be 
destroyed  by  dusting  with  tobacco  powder,"  which  t^en  literally 
^les  to  the  plants.     Again,  we    read  on  page  99  that 

Eanthus  "plsnts  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  with  their 
s  to  the  south  "  a  new  way  we  presume  of  telling  us  the 
frame  should  slope  to  tbs  north. 

Another  peculiarity  that  is  very  noticeable  is  the  great  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  flower  pots.  Instances  of  this  are  very 
numerous.  Thus  we  are  told  on  page  72  that "  pots  should  never 
become  dry,"  on  page  106  "  to  supply  the  pots  with  sufllcient 
water,"  on  page  134  "not  to  give  the  pots  water  in  frosty 
weather,  "  and  on  page  164  that  "  pots  require  some  looking 
after  during  the  winter."  In  all  these  cases  we  might  think 
that  plants  were  intended,  but  for  the  injunction  on  page  38* 
"  to  keep  the  pots  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  rooU"  an 
observation  of  startling  no? elty.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
inaccuracies  that  are  scattered  through  the  pages,  while  even 
on  the  title-page  o€  the  book  the  name  of  the  anther's  empk>yer^ 
F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  is  incorrectly  spelled,  the  "o"  being 
omitted. 

We  now  come  to  what  is  unquestionably  HbQ  best  part  of  the 
book — the  monthly  calendar  oi  operations.  This  is  commend- 
ably  plain  and  concisely  written.  It  contains  instruction 
reasonable,  sound,  and  useful.  The  substance  of  the  notes  has 
appeared  in  our  columns,  and  subsequently  in  other  journals  ; 
and  it  is  very  conveuient  to  have  them  collected  in  a  volume.  It 
is  also  right  to  observe  that  some  omissions  in  the  foregoing- 
chapters  are  included  in  this  portion  of  the  pages,  but  n^  all- 
This  calendar  proves  that  the  author,  due  regard  being  exereised 
in  revision,  can  produce  a  work  of  a  standard  charecter  than 
which  no  one  would  be  better  pleased  to  see  accomplished  than 
ourselves.  Many  books  of  late  have  been  publishea  on  garden- 
ing subjects  that  have  been  lamentably  faulty,  and  for  the  credit 
of  horticultural  literature  generally  it  becomes  a  duty  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  literary  accuracy  in  every  work  that  is 
issued  from  the  press. 

We  may  add  Uiat  "  Hardy  Florists'  Flowen  "  contains  an 
excellent  likeness  of  the  renowned  florist,  Mr.  Charles  Turner^ 
which  many  lovere  of  flowers  will  be  glad  to  possess.  The 
book  is  well  printed  on  excellent  paper,  contains  a  few  illus- 
trations, and  rorms  a  neat  volume.  We  hope  it  will  be  shortly 
out  of  print,  and  that  a  new  edition,  which  we  feel  sure  will  be 
enlarged  and  much  improved,  will  oe  called  for. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING 

PTKAJf  10  AND  Standard  Fbuit  TBEB8.^The  former  method 
of  training  fruit  trees  appears  to  find  great  favour  with  the  owners 
of  small  gardens,  but  in  very  few  iDStances  indeed  are  they  to  be 
seen  in  a  creditable  condition.  In  some  cases  where  the  soil  is 
rich  and  strong  they  grow  much  too  freely,  and  unless  proper 
remedies  are  appUed  produce  but  little  fruit.  According  to  our 
experienee  a  state  of  affairs  quite  the  oj^posite  of  this  prevails  in 
the  majority  of  gardens,  the  trees  presenting  a  stunted  and  starved 
appearance,  annually  producing  abundance  of  weak  blooms  too 
often  followed  by  a  poor  crop  of  comparatively  worthless  fruit* 
Of  the  two  extremes  the  latter  is  the  worse,  stunted  trees  being 
the  most  difficult  to  ^et  into  a  healthy  state.  It  is  a  simple: 
matter  to  induce  a  vigorous  tree  to  produce  fruit,  all  that  u^ 
necessary  being  to  cease  hard  pruning  or  shortening  hack,  and  to 
lightly  root-prune.  To  invigorate  stunted  trees  which  are  usually 
on  lieht  soils  it  is  advisable  to  carefully  remove  a  Quantity  of  the 
soil  fiom  about  the  roots,  and  to  fill  up  with  fresh  loam  if  obtain* 
able,  and  failing  this  any  clayey  soil  with  an  addition  of  good 
manure  in  each  case,  and  Uie  surface  to  be  well  mulched  with 
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fresli  manure.  Amateurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  with  regard  to  soils,  but  m  this  instance  thej  maj 
with  benefit  exchange  some  of  the  soil  from  around  the  roots 
of  the  fruit  trees  with  that  taken  from  the  flower  garden. 

Amateur  as  well  as  professional  gardeners  will  do  well  to  care- 
full  j  studj  the  remarks  by  Mr.  W.  Tajlor  "  Against  Hard  Proning," 
recently  published  in  this  Journal.  When  bnj^ing  fruit  trees  it  is 
as  a  rule  a  mistake  to  select  those  trees  bristlmg  with  fruit  buds : 
far  better  will  it  be  to  purchase  healthy  young  trees,  which  will 
not  only  grow  freely  after  replanting,  but  if  properly  treated  will 
erentually  produce  heavy  and  superior  crops.  Never  think  of 
taking  a  crop  the  first  season  after  planting,  and  but  a  very  few 
fruit  the  next.  This  remark  applies  to  all  kmds  of  fruit  trees  and 
Vines,  and  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  on  the  minds  of  amateurs. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  buy  and  plant  at  haphazard,  local  surroundings 
must  be  considered.  If  the  garden  is  small  and  the  soil  strong 
select  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  and  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
but  if  the  soil  be  light  then  give  the  preference  to  the  Pear  and 
Orab  stocks  respectively.  When  pruning  these  trees  and  other 
newly-planted  trees  (noc  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  before  they 
commence  active  growth),  whether  stanoard  or  pyramids,  the  first 
winter  they  should  be  cut  back  to  near  where  last  pruned  in  order 
to  secure  sufficient  strong  growth  to  form  the  tree,  and  this  must 
be  repeated  the  next  season  if  necessary,  especially  if  the  g^wth 
is  weak.  After  this  the  less  pruning  beyond  thinning  out  where 
at  all  crowded  the  better.  Crowding  is  very  reprehensible,  as  it 
renders  the  inside  of  the  tree  useless.  The  leading  and  unpruned 
branches  of  the  Pear  as  they  extend  will  assume  an  upward  ten- 
dency, but  the  Apple  is  more  spreading  in  habit,  and  will  require 
to  be  shortened-in  occasionally.  Where  miniature  pyramids  are 
wanted  they  must  be  cut  back  and  root-pruned  if  too  luxuriant. 
Those  who  may  have  a  paddock  will  do  well  to  plant  a  few  stan- 
dard Apples  and  Pears  aoout  it,  which  in  a  few  years  may  prove  a 
source  of  much  profit  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  giving  the  vegetable 
garden  a  much  better  chance. 

These  remarks  would  seem  more  acceptable  earlier  in  the  season, 
but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant.  Much  of  it  is  being  done  now 
in  various  districts.  In  another  part  of  this  journal  a  diBcnasion 
on  Pears  ought  to  be  of  service  to  amateurs ;  at  the  same  time  for 
the  immediate  service  of  some  I  append  a  list  of  six  profitable 
varieties  of  Pears  and  the  same  number  of  Apples,  all  being 
adapted  for  either  standards  or  pyramids.  The  list  is  smaU,  but 
Tanety  must  not  be  aimed  at  by  those  who  hope  to  grow  for 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  Peart :  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurrd 
Superfin,  Beurr^  DieL  Buchesse  d'Angouldme,  Beurrd  d'Aremberg, 
and  Josephine  de  MAlines  keep  up  the  supply  from  August  to 
May.  Tne  two  last  are  of  medium  size,  but  vei7  j^rolific  and 
long-keeping  varieties.  Brockworth  Park,  Marie  Louise  d*Uocle, 
Thompson's,  and  Beunr^  de  Capiaumont  may  well  be  added  to  the 
list  of  autumn  Pears  if  more  are  wanted ;  the  latter  on  account  of 
its  being  so  remarkably  free-bearing.  Applet:  Red  Qnarrenden 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  two  ^ood  dessert  varieties,  the  follow- 
ing being  admissible  either  as  kitchen  or  dessert  Apples  :  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Cellini,  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Bess  Pool.  The 
next  four  are  excellent  kitchen  varieties  :  Keswick  Codlin,  Red 
Hawthomden,  Wellington,  and  Warner's  King.  The  above  list 
will  keep  up  the  supply  from  August  to  April.  It  Ib  advisable  to 
have  the  Pears  on  tne  Pear  stock  and  the  Apples  on  the  Crab,  on 
account  of  their  superior  vigour  and  durability.  Plums,  too,  are 
very  remunerative  when  grown  as  standards  ;  and  the  Damson  is 
very  useful,  and  invariably  sells  well,  which  ought  to  be  an  in- 
ducement to  those  who  like  to  market  their  surplus  produce.  The 
Cluster  or  Crittenden  Damson  is  a  variety  largely  planted  by 
market  growers.  Of  Plums  we  recommend  £arly  Rivers  or  Early 
Prolijjp,  which,  though  small,  is  very  early  and  free-bearing: 
Green  Gage,  Victoria,  Washington,  Pond's  Seedling,  Kirke's,  ana 
Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Cherries  also  succeed  well  when  grown  as 
standards,  but  unless  properly  attended  to  the  fruit  when  ripening 
is  invariaoly  taken  by  birds,  and  for  this  reason  are  not  recom- 
mended. 

List  of  Flowbr  Seeds. — There  are  many  useful  greenhouse 
plants  that  may  be  obtained  from  seed,  but  unfortunately  the 
majority  require  to  be  sown  in  heat  or  they  do  not  germinate 
very  freely.  Many  small  gardens  can  command  a  hotbed  and 
frame,  and  these  if  well  managed  are  the  best  of  places  for  seed- 
aovring.  Palling  these  much  may  be  done  with  patent  propa- 
gating frames  heated  with  lamps  as  advertised^  and  there  are  also 
methods  by  which  they  can  be  raised  for  a  trifling  outlay,  which 
will  be  pomted  out  at  the  proper  time.  The  size  of  packets  must 
lye  left  to  the  buyers,  and  for  obvious  reasons  no  particular 
grower's  strains  will  be  recommended.  Those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  will  require  to  be  sown  in  heat,  the  others  may  be  sown 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  suitable  advice  on  the  culture  of  all  enu- 
merated will  be  offered  later  on.  For  description  of  the  following 
Bee  catalogues.  *Acacia  lophantha,  *Amaranthus  Henderi,  Bal- 
sams, Browallia  elata.  Cineraria,  Coboea  Bcandens.  Cyclamen 
perslcum,  *Eccremocarpus  scaber,  ^Gloxinias,  Gk)detia  I^dy  Al- 
bemarle, *Lophoflpermum  scandens.  Mignonette  pyramidal,  Myo- 
Botifl  diasitiflora,  SchizanthuB  Grahami,  S.  retusus,  and  S.  retnsus 
albns,  ^Sensitive  Plant,  Solanum  Capeit^stnun,  Gapsicom  Princess 


of  Wales,  ♦Torenia  Foumieri,  Petunia  double ;  PrimiLla 
mixed ;  Tropeolum  Lobbianum,  T.  Fireball,  T.  eleguiB  nasi, 
T.  Prince  of  Wales,  and  T.  Von  Moltke,  ♦Coleus,  ♦Tnbcrons-rooiBi 
Begonias  and  Calceolarias.  The  following  are  suited  for  He 
flower  garden,  to  be  sown  under  glass  and  transpla&ted  ^— 
Ageratum  Imperial  Dwarf,  *Amaranthu8  melancholicns  ruber  (i 
good  substitute  for  Iresine),  Asters,  Balsam,  ^h&miex^eiioe  £ip 
cantha.  Cineraria  maritima,  ♦Eucalyptus  globnlua,  JMaat&es 
diadematus,  double,  and  D.  chinensis  Heddewigii,  Gk>detla  I^ 
Albemarle,  Indian  Pinks,  Marigolds  African  and^  French  ^ 
miniature  French  is  a  pood  substitute  for  CaloeolariAs)  ;  PaaiiB, 
Pentstemon,  Petunia,  single  ;  Phlox  Drummondi^Ricmua,  Vkhi, 
Zea  j  aponica,  Zinnia  elegans,  and  Helichrvsum.  The  following  as 
be  sown  in  the  open  : — Antirrhmums,  Calliopsis,  Candytaft ;  Cm^ 
volvulus,  both  major  and  minor  varieties :  Delpaininm  formosas, 
Eschscholtzia  crocea,  E.  crocea  flore-pieno,  and  B.  Mandam, 
G^detia  Honesty,  Hibiscus,  Larkspur,  Linum,  Lupins,  Mak^e 
grandiflora.  Mignonette;  Nasturtium,  Tom  Thumb  varietJai; 
Sweet  Peas,  Poppies,  Salpiglossis,  Sweet  William,  Wallflowat 
Stocks  in  variety,  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  and  liobelia  ipe- 
ciosa  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  liat  of  those  bedds; 
plants  to  oe  sown  in  heat. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBK  OABOBN. 

Forcing  Department. — Continue  to  make  beds  and  plant  msh 
Potatoes  when  the  soil  is  warmed,  employing  sets  that  have  bee 
advanced  in  a  Peach  house,  preserving  all  the  roots  possible,  ssi 
placing  the  sets  about  4  inches  deep  and  15  to  18  inches  apaat. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  close  planting.  Varieties  with  short  hanhss 
may  be  planted  1  foot  apart.  Early  Bird  has  a  short  faaalm: 
affording  tubers  early  and  of  good  size,  it  must  become  a  < 
favourite  for  growing  in  &ames.  A  succession  of  "Raid'' 
should  also  be  sown  on  beds  of  fermenting  materials. 
Forcing  Turnip  and  the  White  Forcing  Turnip  are  earlier  than 
the  French  Breakfast  by  a  week  or  ten  dayjs,  and  those  with 
Wood's  Frame  are  the  best  for  forcing  purposes.  They  maj  be 
taken  as  a  crop  in  the  Potato  frames,  but  where  frames  are  to  be 
occupied  with  Carrots  the  Radishes  may  be  sown  in  rows  al- 
ternately with  them  at  about  4  inches.  Carrots,  Badiahea,  &&, 
in  frames  will  require  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  so  as  to 


vent  the  plants  from  becoming  leggy  in  a  young  state.  A  good 
supply  of  Mint  and  a  few  roots  of  Tarragon  should  be  taken  sp 
and  placed  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a  warm  house.  Slugs  are  destrw^ 
tive  to  early  Carrots j  dust  freely  with  dry  wood  ashes,  and  ^laee 
baits  of  Cabbage  or  liettuce,  and  examine  them  after  diark  with  a 
lantern.  Introduce  fresh  roots  of  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  Chiooiy 
to  the  Mushroom  house  so  as  to  meet  the  demand,  not  omitting  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  that  esteemed  vegetable  Asparagns. 

PBUIT  H0U8B8. 

Peaehet  and  Nectarinet, — ^The  trees  in  the  earliest  honse  will 
soon  require  disbudding,  a  process  that  requires  to  be  cautioaBly 
performed,  commencing  oy  taking  off  a  few  foreright  shoots  first 
bare  must  be  exercised  to  leave  a  shoot  at  the  base  of  the  pieuunt 
bearing  shoot  to  supply  its  place  next  season,  and  another  mast 
be  retained  above  the  fruit  to  draw  the  sap  to  the  froit,  the  nppef 
shoot  having  its  point  pinched  out  at  about  the  third  leaf,  nnksi 
it  be  necessary  for  the  extension  of  the  trees,  when  it  should  be 
trained-in  its  full  length.  If  the  trees  are  not  of  full  siie  the 
shoots  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  trees  should  be  traiaed 
12  to  15  inches  apart.  It  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  that  the  shoots  be  trained  k>  is 
to  admit  of  the  foliage  being  fully  exposed  to  light  and  abr,  Uveie- 
fore  avoid  overcrowding,  ana  the  questionable  practice  of  leaviBg 
shoots  that  must  be  removed  at  a  more  advanc^  stage  of  growth. 
After  the  fruit  is  set  give  an  occasional  syringing  in  the  eariy 
part  of  fine  afternoons.  When  the  fruits  are  too  tnioklT  set  removs 
a  few  of  the  smallest  and  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches, 
but  do  not  thin  them  too  severely ;  thinning,  like  disbudding, 
should  be  done  gradually.  If  aphides  appear  fumigate  moderate^ 
two  or  three  times  on  consecutive  evenings.    Continue  the  tem- 

Serature  advised  in  our  last  calendar,  ventilating  carefully,  as  oqU 
raughts  give  a  check  that  may  cause  the  fruit  to  fall.  In  clear 
frosty  weather  it  is  safer  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  a  httk 
higher  than  to  open  the  ventilators  too  much.  In  watering  insaie 
borders  liquid  manure  will  assist  weakly  trees  to  swell  their  fruit 
in  the  first  stage.  When  the  trees  started  early  in  the  month  an 
swelling  the  buds  and  showing  colour  the  night  tempenitnie  may 
be  advanced  to  45^  to  60°,  and  to  5CP  or  55®  in  the  daytime  by 
artificial  means,  and  60®  to  65®  from  sun  heat,  ventilating  freely 
above  55®.  Cease  syringing  the  trees,  but  damp  available  snrface 
occasionally  in  bright  weather.  Trees  in  succession  and  lats 
houses  should  have  plenty  of  ventilation  in  favourable  weather 
to  keep  them  back,  the  buds  already  showing  indications  of 
swelling. 

jFt^«.— Ventilation  must  be  strictly  attended  to.  The  temperatais 

by  artificial  means  should  be  65®  by  day,  10**  to  15®  advance  being 

allowed  from  sun  heat  and  with  moderate  ventilation,  and  60®  at 

i  night,  allowing  5®  more  by  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  faUing 
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iP  at  night  wbec  the  weather  is  serere.  The  bottom  heat  for  trees 
in  pots  should  be  kept  steady  at  75°.  When  the  shoots  hare  made 
tk  growth  of  4  to  f)  inches  pinch  oat  the  point  of  each,  and  entirely 
remove  all  superfluous  ^owths.  Water  will  now  be  required  plen- 
tifully, guano  water  bemg  beneficial.  Mulch  the  surface  ot  the 
soil  with  about  2  inches  of  well-decomposed  manure  in  a  lumpy 
state.  Syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day,  and  damp  ayailable  surfaces 
as  may  b«  necessary  to  secure  a  genial  atmosphere.  Avoid,  how- 
ever, hasty  treatment  with  too  much  humidity  in  the  atmosphere. 
Continue  the  treatment  as  advised  in  our  last  calendar  for  trees 
which  are  permanently  planted  out. 

Orchard  floiue. — The  trees  in  pots  that  have  been  placed  out- 
doors should  be  returned  to  the  house  if  it^has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned.  The  trees  may  be  placed  in  their  proper  positions,  but 
as  we  may  yet  experience  severe  frost  they  may  be  arranged  some- 
what closely  to  admit  of  the  pots  being  surrounded  with  some  dry 
Httcr.  Trees  in  pots  that  have  been  kept  in  the  house  and  pro- 
tected with  dry  litter  to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots  by  severe 
frost  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  soil  in  the  pots  be  at  all  dry 
water  should  be  given,  nothing  being  so  injurious  to  fniit  trees  as 
a  very  dry  condition  of  the  soil  during  their  season  of  rest,  often 
resulting  in  the  dropping  of  the  flower  buds,  especially  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  buds  from 
swelling  prematurely  tne  ventilators  should  be  kept  open  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  closing  only  when  the  temperature  outside  falls 
below  freezing  point,  opening  the  ventilators  m  the  morning  unless 
the  frost  is  intense  and  the  sky  obscured,  it  being  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  temperature  of  the 
house  being  raised  to  any  great  extent  at  this  season  by  bright 
sun.  If  there  be  any  trace  of  brown  aphides  dress  the  trees  with 
diluted  tobacco  juice. 

FLOWER  6ARDBK. 

Neatness  and  order  are  especially  requisite  in  this  department, 
as  a  few  scattered  leaves,  weedy  walks,  uneven  turf,  and  trodden- 
down  edging  are  very  offensive.  Wormcasts  are  a  great  dis- 
figurement on  grass,  and  should  be  removed  by  frequent  sweeping 
and  rolling,  or  destroying  the  worms  that  caused  them.  Clear 
lime  water  may  be  made  by  mixing  a  bushel  of  lime  with 
150  gallons  of  water^  and  if  this  is  poured  on  the  lawn  quickly 
through  a  rose  watering  pot  after  rain  the  worms  will  soon  come  to 
Che  surface,  when  they  may  be  swept  up  and  destroyed.  Weeds  on 
lawns,  such  as  Daisies,  Plantains,  Ac,  snould  be  carefully  removed, 
digging  them  out  entirely  by  the  roots,  employing  a  sharpened 
piece  of  iron  having  a  swan-neck  bend  to  act  as  a  lever.  Examine 
and  make  good  anv  defects  in  Box  edgings.  If  the  Box  does  not 
dirive  some  fine  chalk  may  be  added  to  the  soil  before  planting, 
which  will  to  some  extent  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  soil,  the  most  general  cause  of  the  Box  not  growing 
satisfactorily.  Ground  intended  to  be  planted  with  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  and  Gladioli  should  be  trenched  and  liberally 
manured. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Although  it  is  very  desirable  that 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  planted  in  late  autumn  or 
early  winter  it  is  not  always  practicable.  Draining  and  trenching 
ground  should  now  be  pushed  forward,  so  that  planting  may  be 
proceeded  with  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Planting,  however, 
should  not  be  done  when  the  ground  is  frozen  or  very  wet.  Plant- 
ing without  any  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  bad  results.  Top-heavy  plants  should  be  made  secure 
either  with  stakes  or  cuys  as  the  work  of  planting  proceeds,  gnys 
beinp  preferable,  as  tney  give  the  plants  perfect  support,  whilst 
admittmg  an  oscillation  similar  to  what  is  obviously  stdvantageous 
to  them  naturally.  All  hardy  deciduous  shrubs  that  require  prun- 
ing should  be  attended  to  at  once.  If  they  have  been  attended  to 
in  this  respect  in  former  years  they  will  require  but  little  pruning 
DOW ;  a  little  regulating  of  the  branches  to  keep  them  in  good  form 
and  within  due  bounds  is  all  that  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
require.  Hard  pruning  is  certain  to  result  in  strong  growth,  and 
the  flowering  is  proportionately  reduced.  Fork  over  beds  and 
borders,  and  give  a  top-dressing  of  well-decomposed  manure  where 
the  soil  is  poor  and  the  growtn  not  satisfactory.  Honeysuckles, 
Clematises,  Jasmines,  Wistarias,  Ayrshire  and  other  climbing 
Roses  on  trellises  or  arbours  should  oe  trimmed  and  trained ;  the 
shoots  to  be  laid  in  being  comparatively  few,  as  the  tendency 
is  to  overcrowd  the  space  allotted  to  each  plant  with  young 
growth,  and  the  result  is  a  superabundancv  of  small  flowers. 
Tender  wall  shrubs,  as  Ceanothuses,  Magnohas,  Edwardsias,  4c., 
will  require  protection  in  severe  weather  in  cold  localities. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Camellias  where  planted  out  often  become  very  crowded.  In 
such  case,  especially  if  they  have  become  thin  and  straggling,  cut 
some  of  them  into  shape,  and  after  they  have  made  a  season's 

Sowth  take  them  up  and  place  them  in  pots  or  tubs,  in  which 
8^  will  soon  make  fine  specimens.  The  Camellia  is  not  much 
subject  to  insect  pests,  but  is  occasionally  attacked  by  scale, 
which  should  be  removed  with  a  brush  and  sponge,  giving  the 
whole  of  the  plants  a  careful  cleaning  before  growu  commences. 
If  there  is  any  indication  by  the  growth  being  weak  remove  the 
surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  but  without  injury  to  them,  and 
apply  a  dressing  of  good  fresh  compost.    CameUiAS  in  pots  should 


also  be  thoroughly  examined  for  insects,  sponging  their  leaves  on 
both  sides.  Any  that  are  in  need  of  additional  root  sx)ace  should 
shortly  be  potted,  so  as  to  enable  their  roots  to  become  established 
in  the  new  soil  before  the  growth  begins.  In  pottine  Camellias 
the  new  soil  should  be  rammed  quite  aj  hard  as  the  old  ball,  for  if 
this  be  not  attended  to  the  water  will  run  through  the  new  soil, 
leaving  the  ball  a  hard  dry  mass,  reducing  th^  plants  to  a  bad  con- 
dition. Light  turfy  loam  will  grow  Camellias  perfectly,  but  they 
do  equally  well  with  an  admixture  of  peat,  sandy  and  nbrous. 

Azaleoi. — Plants  that  are  in  vigorous  health  will  now  or  shortly 
be^n  to  push  ^oung  growth  round  the  base  of  the  flower  buds. 
This  is  an  indication  of  good  health,  and  will  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  flowering,  providing  the  growth  and  buds  were 
well  ripened  in  the  autumn  ;  but  when  that  is  not  the  case  the 
flowering  will  certainly  be  poor.  Plants  that  are  required  for 
blooming  late  should  be  placed  in  a  house  with  a  north  aspect, 
where  they  will  be  kept  cool.  Young  plants  of  new  varieties  that 
it  is  desirable  to  grow  on  quickly  may  be  placed  in  heat,  so  as  to 
give  them  as  long  a  season's  growth  as  possible. 

Conservatory. — The  leaves  of  the  permanent  occupants  of  this 
structure  should  be  cleaned  from  the  accumulations  of  dust, 
especially  where  the  syringe  can  be  but  little  employed.  If  there 
be  any  scale  the  whole  of  the  wood  and  leaves  should  be  washed 
with  brush  or  sponge,  employing  some  approved  insecticide.  The 
climbers  should  be  examined,  cutting  in  such  plants  as  Passifloras 
and  Clematises  to  firm  ripe  wood,  and  well  thinning  out  where  it 
is  desirable  to  leave  young  wood,  taking  advantage  of  the  lessened 
bulk  of  the  plants  to  give  them  a  thorough  cleanmg.  Acacias  are 
much  subject  to  white  scale,  and  the  pest  increases  so  fast  that 
every  plant  near  them  is  soon  affected,  therefore  the  plants  should 
be  examined  frequently  to  prevent  it  from  spreading.  It  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  clean  all  the  plants,  but  the  labour  bestowed 
is  amply  repaid  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Where  the  plants 
temporarily  used  are  arranged  in  groups  vary  the  arrangement 
from  time  to  time,  which  affords  more  interesting  displays. 
Borders  for  climbers  being  mostly  restricted  remove  a  couple  of 
inches  of  the  surface  soil,  and  oress  the  surface  with  ricn  and 
fresh  soiL  

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Paul  A  Son,  Waltham  Cros8.--Ca<a%tte  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. — Illustrated  List  qf 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

William  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

J.  T.  Rofe,  New  Town,  Enfield.—  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

James  Tick,  Rochester,  N.Y. — Illustrated  Floral  Guide. 

Louis  Tan  Houtte,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Catalogue  of  Gesnmiaceaus 
Plants.  

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors'' 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel;^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

lUlSiKO  CUCUMBBR  PLANTS  (A  Cotutanl  Reader).— In  a  warm  green- 
house sacb  as  yours  appears  to  be  you  may  rafse  Cucumber  plants  by  encdosing 
a  space  over  the  hot- water  pipes  and  covering  it  with  glass ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant tliat  the  propagating  bed  so  formed  be  in  a  light  position,  or  the 
plants  will  grow  weakly  and  be  of  little  nee.  The  space  may  bo  encloeed 
with  either  brickwork  or  stoat  boards.  The  pipes  should  be  covend  with 
rubble  of  any  kind,  over  which  should  be  placed  leaves  or  litter ;  then  fill  in 
with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  sawdust,  or  ashes,  whichever  you  employ  for 
plunging  the  pots  in,  the  former  being  preferable.  This  plunging  material 
should  be  at  the  least  a  foot  in  depth,  and  should  be  as  near  to  the  glass  as 
possible  consistently  Mrlth  having  head  room  for  the  plants.  If  you  can 
maintain  in  the  case  a  minimum  temperature  of  65^  you  may  raise  Cucum- 
ber and  other  tender  plants  from  seed  and  strike  cuttings.  If  yon  wish  to 
grow  Cucumbers  In  the  greeDhonae  yon  had  better  not  sow  the  seed  too 
early.  The  month  of  April  will  be  soon  enough,  tlien  by  the  time  the  plants 
are  strong  the  house  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  warm  for  them  to  continue 
their  growth.  If  mised  too  early  they  \rill  sustain  a  check  when  removed 
from  the  case  which  will  probably  prove  fatal. 

Raisikq  Ageratums  from  Seed  (/i<m).— Plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  this  spring  will  flower  during  the  ensuing  summer.  Drain  the  pots  or 
pans  well,  and  fill  them  with  rich  light  soil,  to  be  very  fine  on  the  surface. 
Water  the  soil  well,  and  twenty -four  hours  afterwards  sow  the  seed  thinly, 
dust  it  over  with  finely  sifted  soil,  place  a  square  of  glafa  on  each  pot,  and 
plnngo  the  pots  in  a  frame  or  propagating  case ;  or  they  may  be  stood  in  a 
warm  position  in  the  greenhouse.  The  soil  must  be  kept  regularly  moist, 
and  the  seedlings  will  soon  appear.  The  glass  must  then  be  tilted  for  a  few 
days  preparatory  to  removing  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  pots  should  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  genial  temperature  to  induce  the  plants 
to  assume  a  dwarf  sturdy  habit.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
handled  prick  them  out  thmly  in  boxes,  and  grow  them  on  steadily  In  a  light 
position.  Some  of  the  plants  will  probably  grow  much  stronger  than  otheni« 
and  these,  if  dwarf  plants  of  eqnal  height  are  required,  should  be  weeded 
out.  In  order  to  secure  plants  as  dwaxf  and  floriferous  as  possible  we  have 
often  taken  oft  the  tops  of  seedling  plants*  and  stmok  them  as  cuttings  with 
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adnuitage.    The  seed  may  be  sown  In  February  or  March,  acoordinf  to  con-  ' 
Yentences  for  growlng-on  the  plants. 

Pruniko  Tka.  Bosbs  {A  young  Gardener), -~kM  the  plants  in  the  Bose 
house  have  made  growths  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  an  inch  long  yon  had 
better  at  once  cut  out  any  weakly  or  scraggy  growths,  and  retain  the 
stronger  healtiiy  shoots  nearly  their  entire  length,  only  removing  ttie 
immatnred  tips.  The  shoots  can  then  be  bent  down  in  the  form  of  arches, 
their  extremities  secured  to  pegs  in  the  soil,  or  they  may  be  trained  round 
stakes  and  secured  in  any  form  yon  think  best.  They  will  then  produce 
blooms  from  nearly  every  bud,  and  by  bending  the  shoots  dovm  strong 
growths  will  issue  from  their  base  that  should  be  preserved  for  producing 
flowers  the  following  season.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  should  be  pruned  more 
closely.  Cut  out  as  much  of  the  old  wood  as  you  can,  and  shorten  the 
young  growths  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  Very  weak  shoots 
may  be  shortened  to  about  3  inches,  those  of  medium  strength  to  S  or 
6  inches,  and  the  very  strong  growers  to  9  inches  or  a  fooL  If  the  foliage 
of  the  Tea  Hoses  is  healthy  do  not  remove  it  from  the  shoots  you  retain  for 
producing  flowers. 

RB8TINQ  FOLIAOE  BEGONIAS  (Sussex  Subscriber).— Vltaiia  of  this  class  of 
Begonias  ought  not  to  be  '<  dried  off "  at  any  time.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
moderately  moist  during  the  winter,  the  supplies  of  water  being  increased 
as  the  weather  becomes  wanner  in  the  spring.  The  plants  should  be  re- 
potted, or  top-dressed  if  they  are  in  large  pots,  when  fresh  leaves  commence 
forming  in  the  spring.  A  few  of  the  older  leaves  tliat  become  brown  at  the 
edges  may  be  removed  at  the  time  of  potting.  When  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth  they  require  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  the  foliage  is  finer  if  the 
plants  are  grown  in  partial  shade  during  the  summer.  Tlie  conservatory 
having  a  minimum  temperature  of  45^  in  winter  is  a  suitable  place  for  them. 
Yon  will  find  the  *'  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary "  a  very  useful  vrork. 
Its  price  is  fti.  6<f.  throngh  a  bookseller,  or  7s.  id.  post  free  from  our  office. 

PLAKTliro  CROCU8B8  (2>.  B.,  Jirixtmi).~'The  "  bnlbs  "  that  yeu  have  pur- 
chased so  cheap  and  which  have  mide  "  such  beautiful  growths  "  will  perhaps 
disappoint  you.  We  have  often  known  corms  similar  to  yours  perish  after 
being  planted  so  late.  Crocuses  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  when 
roots  will  form  to  support  the  growths  that  are  made  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  fine  growths  of  many  of  your  corms  will  probably  perish  before  roots  are 
fbrmed  to  support  them.  All  you  can  do  is  to  plant  the  conns  in  well-pul- 
verised soil,  drawing  drills  for  them  9  inches  deep  preferably  to  dropping 
them  into  holes  made  wiUi  a  dibber.  Place  the  corms  in  the  drills,  not  press- 
ing them  down  firmly,  surround  them  with  sand  and  cover  them  with  light 
sou.  Unless  the  soil  is  in  such  condition  that  the  water  passes  away  freely 
many  of  the  corms  will  deci^.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  do  not  advise 
planting  with  the  dibber,  as  the  holes  made  with  that  handy  implement 
at  this  season  of  the  year  are  in  some  soils  only  so  many  miniature  water 
traps. 

PROPAGATUra  LKUOOPHTTON  BROWNII  and  KLBINIA  BBPBN8  ( IT.  E.M.). 
— Leucophyton  Brownii  should  be  increased  by  inserting  slips  or  cuttings 
In  very  sandy  soil  in  the  autumn.  They  may  be  either  inserted  in  pots  or 
in  sand  placed  in  the  frame,  and  be  kept  free  from  frost.  The  plants  thus 
raised  are  much  more  healthy  than  if  grown  in  a  liouse.  Cuttings  will 
strike  in  heat  in  the  spring,  but  the  plants  never  thrive  so  satisfactorily  as 
those  struck  in  autumn  and  grown  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat.  Kieinia 
repens  may  be  propagated  daring  the  spring  and  throughout  the  summer. 
They  should  be  inserted  in  very  gritty  soil,  the  pots  or  boxes  being  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  stove  or  prc^iMgating  hoube.  During  summer  they  strike 
freely  in  the  greenhouse  or  open  air.  The  plants  should  be  wintered  on  a 
shelf  in  house  having  a  minimum  temperature  of  4b°t  when  they  will  be 
kept  slowly  growing.  Your  plants  have  dthcr  been  kept  too  cold  in  the 
vinery,  or  if  they  were  pUnted  out  last  summer  were  not  removed  from  the 
beds  soon  enough  in  the  autumn. 

NsnTERA  DBPRE88A  (/ti^m).— If  you  keep  the  plants  quite  close  to  the 
gloss  in  a  very  light  house  or  frame,  and  water  them  copiously,  they  will 
flower  freely  and  produce  an  abundance  of  berries.  This  plant  cannot 
well  have  too  much  water  and  sun  during  tho  growing  season.  The  best 
berried  plants  we  ever  saw  were  plunged  in  ashes  on  a  warm  south  border 
from  April  onwards,  and  watered  daily,  often  twice  a  day,  during  hot 
sunny  weather.  They  were  well  hardened  before  being  plunged,  and  were 
protected  with  mats  when  the  nights  were  frosty.  But  in  your  district  the 
plants  would  probably  be  best  plunged  in  a  very  light  frame,  but  they 
should  only  be  a  few  inches  from  the  glass,  and  the  frame-light  might  be 
drawn  off  entirely  during  favourable  weather.  Ploctopomos  and  Niegelias 
require  the  some  general  treatment  as  Achimenes. 

Climbers  for  a  Wall  (E.  J.  ^.).— As  an  evergreen  covering  for  walls 
nothing  is  more  easily  managed  than  Ivy,  and  it  will  not  injure  the  fowls 
which  have  access  to  it.  There  is  uo  deciduous  wall  plant  to  equal  Ampe- 
lopsis  Yeitchii.  It  forms  a  close  covering,  clings  to  a  wall  with  the  tenacity 
of  Ivy ;  and  in  the  autumn,  especially  when  grown  on  a  sunny  afipect,  its 
foliage  assumes  a  rich  glowing  crimson  hue  that  is  very  striking.  The 
common  Virginian  Creeper,  Ampelopsls  hederacea,  grows  still  more  rapidly, 
but  its  growth  requires  securing  to  the  wall.  If  you  want  flowering  plants 
plant  climbing  Hoses  and  Clematis  Jackmaui. 

HEATING  WITH  PIPES  BELOW  BoiLKR  (J.  Robt»son).—Yoixr  proposed 
mode  of  heating  will  not  answer,  as  the  water  will  Invariably  return,  even  if 
you  have  a  circuiting  box,  by  the  return  pipe  in  the  house,  where  it  is  IS  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  will  not  circulate  at  all  in  the  pipes  of 
the  proposed  house  10  inches  below  the  bottom  of  tbe  boiler.  Could  you  not 
lower  the  boiler  ?  In  that  case  there  would  not  be  any  difliculty,  the  second 
house  being  heated  by  return  pipes,  which  would  admit  of  your  getting  the 
pipes  beneath  the  pathway.  Indiarubber  rings  answer  very  well  for  the 
joints,  or  they  may  be  mode  quite  secure  by  caulking  in  the  first  instance 
with  tarred  rope,  and  then  filling  up  the  sockets  with  Portland  cement. 

Oardekino  UNDER  DIPFICULTIBS  (7.  P.  .4.).— Wc  are  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  letter,  and  are  pleased  to  hoar  of  your  success.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time.  Your  questions  shall  bo  answered  next 
week. 

PARAFVIN  Stoye  in  Consbryatort  (ilrmi^/-).— We  did  not  recommend 
tha  stove  for  heating  a  conservatory,  but  for  excluding  frost  from  frames 
and  pits,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  answered  our  expectations.  Such  small 
stoves  are  not  suitable  for  raising  the  temperature  of  conservatories,  as  for 
this  purpose  the  stoves  have  to  be  heated  to  their  utmost  limit,  and  an  un- 
pleasant and  injurious  smell  then  results.  We  fully  agree  with  the  remark 
of  a  correspondent  on  page  461  of  our  issue  of  December  11th,  1870,  where  he 
obaervM  his  stove  is  **  new  used  except  for  pieventing  the  thermometer 


falling  below  SS^.  Weie  I  to  raise  to  raise  the  temperatoro  of  the  hoow  10^ 
I  should  do  more  harm  than  good  to  tbe  planta.  That  is  where  mistakes  are 
made  in  stove-heating— firing  to  raise  the  beat  Instead  of  just  to  keep  out 
frost."  Something  more  than  tliis  is  required  for  oonaervatories,  and  for 
those  structures  we  have  never  recommended  the  small  stoves  to  which  you 
refer.  We  never  recommend  any  appliances  requiring  the  test  of  eaqjierienoe 
without  having  submitted  them  to  suoh  teat. 

Propagation  of  Lantanas  (/\mW^). — The  beat  and  quickest  method  <* 
increasing  Lantanas  is  by  cuttings,  which  strike  readily  in  light  sandy  soQ 
in  an  ordinary  propagating  frame.  The  seeds  roqaire  to  be  sown  immfldistfly 
they  become  ripe,  and  your  seeds  must  have  been  either  too  old  or  impexfect* 
or  they  would  have  germinated  before  this.  The  Lantana  is  not  an  annnsi 
but  a  luUf-hardy  perennial,  and  succeeds  well  oat  of  doors  in  the  saaaoa. 
The  Orange  tree  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  bat  protected  from  frost» 
and  no  doubt  it  will  soon  recover. 

Garden  Patds  (it  Ccnstant  Reader).— K%  you  object  to  gravel  and  stoo* 
on  the  score  of  expense  we  presume  it  is  no  ose  oar  recommending  yon  to 
employ  asphalt,  which  is  very  durable  and  clean  ;  and  as  yon  do  not  dera* 
to  have  grass  walks  we  can  only  suggest  that  yoa  use  coal  ashes,  which  focn 
dry  and  serviceable  paths  that  ore  easily  kept  in  order.  Although  ash  walks 
are  not  particularly  ornamental  they  are  not  unsuitable  for  a  Idtcbea 
garden  some  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  ovmer. 

Stocks  for  Fruit  Tubes  (A  E.  W.  W.  r.).— Paradise  and  Quinre 
stocks  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings  inserted  in  esurly  autumn,  Mabald^ 
stocks  from  seeds  alone.  If  you  write  to  Mr.  Rivera  of  fiawbridgcworth  «e 
think  you  can  obtain  all  the  stocks  in  a  small  state  and  at  a  moderate  prios. 
This  mode  of  obtaining  them  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  than  attempt^ 
ing  to  raifse  your  own,  and  if  you  do  attempt  to  do  ao  you  must  expect  U> 
incur  losses  and  disappointment.  Your  kindly  expressions  are  appredaiea, 
and  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  we  receive  such  pleasant  letters  as  your 
own  during  every  week  in  the  year. 

Opinions  on  Heating  {An  Amateur).— yr^ien  the  fire  of  a  boiler  furasoe 
is  surrounded  by  brickwork  much  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  bricks  and  hence 
Mrasted ;  but  when  the  fire  is  surrounded  by  pipes  containing  water  or  t^ 
portions  of  the  boiler  tliose  surfaces  ab!<orb  the  beat  from  the  fire,  and  toe 
temperature  of  the  water  is  rai«ed  in  the  most  direct  manner.  All  fumaoes 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  arc  adapted  for  the  conmimption  of  coke,  bat 
for  saddle  boilers  especially  we  prefer  a  mixture  of  coal  and  coke  as  f«»*? 
either  of  these  used  alone.  Coke  has  probably  a  slifrht  corroding  ^^^'^^^ff 
as  we  are  intimately  acquohiteil  with  a  tubular  boiler  that  has  been  ^^p^^^ 
hard  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  coke,  and  the  apparatus  is  as  eflkasDt 
as  ever,  we  do  not  regard  the  question  as  of  serious  practical  importance. 

Cineraria  Leaves  Cculiso  (//.  A^.,  Norihwich).—The  leaves  of  thesj 
plants  curl  through  three  causes— injury  from  frost,  iiuiect  attacks,  ana 
drought  at  the  roots.  A  careful  examination  will  sliow  if  the  plants  are  i^ 
festcd  with  insects,  which  often  crowd  amongst  the  flower  buds,  and  are  noc 
visible  to  tho  casual  observer.  Dipping  the  plants  in  a  warm  ^<'^"^^..?: 
soft  soap  at  the  strength  of  2  07.s,  of  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with  *•*•"• 
tobacco  juice  added,  will  destroy  the  aphis  on  plants  thus  affected.  I'^°* 
plants  have  been  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  at  the  roots  at  any  time  those 
roots  would  shrivel,  and  curling  of  the  leaves  would  follow.  In  *'^^i^^ 
there  is  no  remedy,  but  the  evil  may  he  mitigated  by  removing  a  little  of  we 
surface  soil  and  applying  a  top-<i resting  of  very  much  decaved  manure  ana 
loam  in  equal  partis  so  as  to  induce  the  emission  of  fresh  roots.  If  they  bare 
been  injured  by  frost  during  the  late  severe  weather  we  fear  that  you  cwnofr 
adopt  any  means  that  will  render  tho  plants  healtlix^^  and  their  flowcnx^ 
satisfactory.  A  cool  temperature  of  iHf'  to  45°  with  careful  watering  is  toe 
only  practice  we  can  recommend  under  these  circumstance?.  Another  ainse 
of  the  curling  of  the  leaves  occurs  to  us,  and  that  is  removing  the  plants  from 
a  cool  and  moist  frame  in  wliich  they  have  mode  large  succulent  leaves  ana 
placing  them  on  an  oiwn  latticed  stage  in  a  very  dry  house.  WTien  toe 
plants  have  been  for  a  long  time  placed  on  moist  ashes  in  a  frame  they 
should,  on  being  introduced  to  another  stage  in  a  house,  have  a  layer  of  moss 
phiced  under  and  between  the  pots,  and  if  this  is  kept  damp  for  a  time  ib 
contributes  materially  to  prevent  the  leaves  curling. 

Growing  Anemonb  fclgens  in  Pots  {An  Old  Ssthseriber).—^^- 
roones  do  not  usually  succeed  well  in  pots,  yet  we  have  occasionally  ^e''^ 
them  produced  in  good  condition.  Six-inch  pots  are  suitHble ;  drain  them 
well,  and  protect  the  drainage  with  moss  or  leaves  before  filling  in  ^^^f^ 
This  should  consist  of  two-thfnls  of  decayed  turiy  loam  and  one-third  ot 
leaf  soil,  adding  some  sand  if  the  loam  is  heavy.  The  comtxiet  muse  be  ]nst 
sufficiently  moist  for  the  particles  to  adhere  when  the  soil  is  grasped  tightly 
in  the  hands,  yet  not  so  wet  as  to  show  the  finger  marks.  Fill  the  V^^^ 
within  3  inches  of  the  rim,  makiuf?  the  compost  rather  firm  but  not  ^^^' 
Spread  on  this  a  layer  of  clean  Mmd,  on  which  place  the  tubers,  being  careful 
that  the  crowns  are  uppermost.  Inexperienced  amateurs  sometimes  nif*** 
mistakes  on  this  point.  Six  good-si%ed  tubers  will  be  sufficient  for  a  poti 
and  if  they  are  not  good  they  are  no  use  for  this  mode  of  culture.  Ju** 
cover  them  with  sand,  then  fill  in  with  soil  to  witliin  half  an  inch,  or  slightly 
more  rather  than  less,  so  as  to  afford  space  for  holding  water,  of  which 
copiou;?  supph'es  ore  necessary  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth.  Plunge 
the  pots  just  over  their  rims  in  damp  ashes  in  a  frame.  No  water  will  bj 
needed  until  growth  commences.  Examine  the  ))ots  frum  time  to  time,  ana 
immediately  the  growth  is  seen  pushing  through  the  soil,  and  before  it  i» 
through  the  ashes,  take  up  the  pots,  shake  the  Billies  out  of  them,  and  replnnge 
so  that  the  plants  ore  as  near  to  the  gloss  as  possible,  for  they  cannot  have 
too  much  light.  Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  on  mild 
days  remove  the  lights  entirely  so  as  to  promote  sturdy  growth.  If  the 
frame  is  kept  too  close  tho  plants  will  be  drawn  and  rendered  uteless.  Water 
carefully  yet  sufficiently,  increasing  the  supplies  as  tho  plants  advance  in 
growth.  When  the  flower  stems  appear  give  very  weak  litiuid  maniue  occa- 
sionally, pericctly  clear  soot  water  being  a  good  and  safe  stimulant,  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  show  their  colour  the  plants  may,  if  desired,  be  removed 
to  a  light  position  in  the  greenhouse,  watering  them  very  liberally.  By 
carrying  out  these  instructions  with  precision  you  may  sucteed  in  growing 
this  brilliant  plant  to  your  satisfaction.  The  periodical  to  which  yon  refer 
was  started  in  1863,  and  was  published  by  Messrs.  Kent  di  Co. 

Names  or  Fnurrs  {A.  C.  n.  0.).— Your  fruit  without  numbers  attached/ 
and  of  which,  not  having  your  explanation,  we  thought  it  useless  to  examine 
at  the  time  it  was  received,  is  now,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  quite  too  much 
shrivelled  for  identification. 

Names  of  Plants  (//o/m).~l.  Asplenium  obtnsatum ;  3,  A.  flacoidum; 
3,  Poljitichnm  aculeatum.    (J.  J/.).— The  specimen  is  Helleboroa  frotidvs* 
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KC.J,P.y,—h  Btgaoitk  fakifoUa;  S,  B.  Weltoniensis ;  S,  CnitrAdenia  florl- 
banda ;  4,  Echeverla  rettm ;  A.  Coccoloba  platy cUda.  Wlllluns'  "  Stove  and 
Onenhouie  PlanU  "  ia  the  beat  wxak  w»  know  on  Uie  labicct  yon  name. 


The  Home  Fann: 

POULTRY,   PieEOH,   AND    BEE    CHRONICLE. 


PARING  AND  BURNING  LAND. 
{Continued  from  pa^  SI,) 

Thb  last  objection  which  w«  h*Te  to  notice  is  on  the  ground 
of  expense,  and  maintaining  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  lay  out 
money  in  the  pnxcbase  of  gnano,  superphosphate,  or  other  arti- 
ficial maanres  than  to  spend  it  in  paring  and  bnming.  In  reply 
we  may  obserre  that  the  result  of  our  experience,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  practical  men  on  this  subject,  furnish  most  reliable 
eTidence  that  paring  and  burning,  as  practised  by  the  best  farmers 
on  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  in  yarious  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  that 
it  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  economical  means  of  raising  on 
land  of  certain  descriptions  a  good  crop  of  turnips. 

We  quote  from  Dr.  Yoelcker's  essay  on  the  subject,  who  ob- 
cerres  that  ^  Numerous  personal  inquiries  lead  me  to  confirm  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Caird,  who  says  that  the  best  farmers 
on  the  wold  lands  bum  the  most,  and  he  rests  his  opinion  on  the 
testimony  of  several  practical  men.  Amongst  other  things  he 
mentions  a  field  which  had  been  broken  up  from  its  natural  state 
exactly  fifty  years  ago  ;  it  was  then  pared  and  burned,  and  so 
started  for  the  first  crop  of  turnips,  which  supported  the  other 
crops  of  the  course.  The  same  process  had  since  been  seyen 
times  repeated  ;  no  manure  of  any  kind  had  ever  been  applied, 
except  such  as  arose  from  the  consumption  of  its  own  produce 
on  the  ground,  and  the  crops  in  each  succeeding  rotation  had 
fihown  no  sign  of  decreasing.  The  soil,  which  lies  on  the 
limestone  formation,  is  yery  thin,  but  as  it  is  not  more  so  than 
when  first  broken  up  its  depth  must  haye  been  maintained  by 
the  ploughman,  perhaps  imperceptibly,  bringing  up  some  fresh 
subsoil  after  each  burning."  We  haye  quoted  this  because  it  is 
«o  much  in  accordance  with  our  own  practice  in  paring  and  burn- 
ing, for  after  spreading  the  ashes  resulting  from  bnming  we  haye 
never  had  occasion  to  apply  manure  of  any  kind  for  a  number  of 
years  when  the  soil  burned  has  been  of  a  strong  loam  or  clay 
nature.  In  again  quoting  Br.  Yoelcker  in  respect  of  the  mode 
of  bnming,  which  completely  confirms  our  practioe,  he  says,  "  A 
oertain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  to  induce  a  proper  chemical 
action ;  but,  as  demonstrated  by  my  former  experiments,  an  ex. 
oessive  heat  should  be  carefully  avoided,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  burnt  clay  again  less  soluble.  It  is  no  doubt 
for  this  reason  that  practical  men  recommend  stifle  burning,  for 
this  prevents  the  heat  of  the  heaps  of  burning  soil  becoming  too 
intense,  and  consequently  stifle-burnt  clay  ia  always  very  poroas> 
crumbles  readily  into  powder,  and  is  more  easily  soluble  than 
clay  bamt  at  too  high  a  temperature." 

In  accounting  for  the  advantages  of  paring  and  burning  the 
changes  in  the  inorganic  matters  of  the  soil  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Boils  which  are  regnlarly  pared  and  burned  often  con- 
tain much  vegetable  and  organic  matter,  and  afford  therein  fuel 
for  bnming  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  soil  itself.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  destmction  by  fire  of  the  organic  remains  in 
heavy  soils,  far  from  doing  any  harm,  is  the  most  available  and 
economical  way  of  preventing  their  undue  accumulation.  The 
fire,  we  would  observe,  also  destroys  insects,  their  eggs  and 
laTvsB,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  weeds,  bits  of  underground  stems, 
which,  like  the  knots  of  couch,  are  apt  to  grow  again,  and  which 
therefore  cannot  be  disposed  of  so  effectually  as  by  burning  ;  in 
^ort,  nothing  cleans  land  so  thoroughly  as  paring  and  burning. 
We  must  now  observe  that  the  excess  of  undeoompded  vegetable 
matters  are  found  to  be  decidedly  injurious  to  vegetation.  Peaty 
soils  furnish  familiar  examples  of  this.  It  must  be  further  ob- 
wrved  that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  bum  soils  upon  peat, 
for  we  were  once  rather  alarmed  when  burning  the  surface  of 
iimdow  land  at  the  fact  of  the  snhsoil,  which  was  peat,  having 


caujght  fire  under  the  beana.  This  land  hsd  been  previously  tile* 
drained  at  heavy  cost,  ana  we  were  afraid  that  reducing  the  peat 
soil  to  ashes  would  not  only  destroy  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  but  disturb  our  draining^  and  the  fire  was  so  subter- 
ranean and  so  strons  before  we  disoovered  it  that  we  had  soma 
trouble  in  extinguishing  it.  We  mention  this  matter  as  having 
occurred  on  our  own  property,  in  order  that  it  may  be  avoided  by 
the  home  fanner  in  any  panng  and  burning  projects  he  may  be 
enraged  in. 

We  apkin  refer  to  Br.  Voeloker  as  our  greatest  authoritj^  upon 
the  subject,  who  states  the  result  of  bummg  the  surface  soil  in  a 
field  of  rather  thin  soil  in  small  heajps  vairing  in  size.  Each 
little  heap  produced  about  three  bushels  of  red  ashes.  On  an 
acre  there  were  about  146  such  heaps,  and  weighed  in  their 
natural  condition  it  was  found  that  an  acre  had  furnished  14  tons, 
17cwt.,  2  qn.,  11  lbs.,  or^in  round  numbers,  15  tons  of  red  ashes  ; 
but,  aocording  to  detemunations,  the  16  tons  of  ashes  ppve  nearly 
12  tons  of  dry  ashes.  It  is  further  calculated  that  this  quantity 
of  ashes  gives  184  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid ;  184  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  united  with  lime  give  898  lbs.  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 
or  bone  earth  per  acre.  Gommeroial  bone  dust  oontains  on  an 
average  46  pear  cent,  of  bone  earth  ;  398  lbs.  of  bone  earth  accord- 
ingly are  equivalent  to  the  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  7  owt^ 
2  qn.,  25  ttis.  of  oommerdal  bone  dust.  The  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  bone  dust  varies  from  40  tbs.  to  44  lbs.  Taking  48  lbs.  as  the 
average  weight  per  bushel,  7  cwt.,  2  qn.,  2G  lbs.  of  bone  dust  will 
give  almost  exactly  twenty  bushels ;  thus  these  ashes  contained 
a  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is  equal  to  that  contained  in 
twenty  bushels  of  bone  dust.  We  must  now  make  a  comparison 
between  the  value  of  the  vegetable  red  ashes  produced  from  an 
acre  of  ground  with  a  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  guano,  super- 
phosphate, or  other  artificial  manures,  and  it  is  found  and  ascer- 
tained by  analysis  that  the  money  value  of  the  ashes  would 
vary  from  £3  to  £3  10<.  per  acre.  In  this  estimate,  however,  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  mechanical  improvement  of  the  land,  of 
the  uniform  distribution  of  the  manuring  agents,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  paring  and  burning  as  a  most  efficient  cleaning 
operation. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  understood  that  the  destmction  of 
vegetable  matter  in  soils  adapted  for  paring  and  burning  is  not 
attended  with  an;p  evil  consequences.  Inert  vegetable  matter  is 
changed  by  burning  into  highly  effective  mineral  food  for  root 
crops.  Burning  improves  matenally  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  strong  soils  by  rendering  them  more  porous  and  more  easily 
cultivated.  The  ashes  prMluced  by  paring  and  burning  are 
especially  useful  to  turnips  and  other  green  crops,  because  they 
contain  a  large  portion  of  phosphates  and  also  potash,  con- 
stituents M  hich  are  well  known  to  promote  in  a  high  degree  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  root  crops.  We  only  advise  paring  and  burn- 
ing upon  soils  containing  more  or  less  clay  or  limestone,  but  is 
undesirable  on  sandy  or  gravelly  land.  Thin  land,  from  which  a 
good  quantity  of  ashes  has  been  obtained,  should  not  be  immedi- 
ately dressed  with  rotten  dung,  guano,  or  other  ammoniacal 
manures.  On  the  soils  indicated  paring  and  burning  is  not  likely 
to  give  way  to  other  plans  of  cultivation.  Lutly,  instead  of  being 
termed  an  antiquated  operation  to  be  avoided,  the  home  farmer 
should  consider  it  a  practice  the  advantages  of  which  are  fully 
confirmed  and  explained  by  modem  chemical  science,  such  as  may 
be  continued  with  all  the  advantages  which  have  been  stated  so 
much  in  detail,  and  laid  before  him  in  so  many  and  varied  methods, 
and  especially  upon  strong  land  deficient  in  chalk  or  lime. 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Harte  Labour. — This  will  still  be  employed  in  wheat^owing 
where  it  is  not  finished,  and  there  was  more  than  is  usually  the 
case  left  unsovm  at  the  commencement  of  the  frost  in  November. 
The  frost  has,  however,  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  land,  and 
where  the  wheat  was  sown  early  on  very  heavy  land,  and  the 
seed  sown  very  thin  and  likely  to  produce  a  weak  plant,  it  is  now 
in  many  cases  coming  through  better  than  was  expected,  the  frost 
having  lightened  and  opencMi  the  ground.    It  is  still,  however,  a 

?[ne8tion  of  policy  as  to  which  is  now  best  to  sow— wheat  or  barley ; 
or  if  the  land  continues  so  dry  and  friable  as  it  has  been  lately,  it 
will  answer  to  sow  barley  instead  of  wheat,  as  the  land  may 
become  too  light  for  wheat,  but  it  cannot  be  so  for  barley.  The 
prospect  at  present  is  that  after  such  a  series  of  wet  seasons  we 
may  now  have  a  period  quite  the  reverse ;  it  is  therefore  desirable 
to  sow  barley  as  soon  as  the  land  is  ready.  Barley  when  sown 
early  in  good  tilth  is  always  right,  for  whether  the  season  after- 
wards proves  wet  or  dry  there  is  always  a  better  chance  of  raising 
a  malting  sample,  and  it  is  only  in  this  case  that  it  will  pay  better 
than  wheat.  We  also  prefer  to  sow  oats  or  drege  further  on  in 
the  season ;  about  the  middle  of  February  or  the  first  week  in 
Maroh  is  the  best  time,  as  they  will  not  bear  and  recover  from  a 
check  in  growth  like  barley^  and  this  especially  applies  to  the  best 
sorts  of  white  oats.  We  still  advocate  the  sowing  of  drege,  more 
particularly  as  the  screen  lately  shown  in  wot-k  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  makes  such  excellent  work  in  dividing  the  barley  from  the 
oats.  It  being  now  reduced  to  a  certainty  that  the  brat  samples 
of  malting  barley  are  grown  amongst  the  oats,  more  particularly 
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npon  the  mixed  soils  where  the  barley  grown  by  itself  is  usoally 
thin  in  sample. 

Hand  Ltioour. — This  will  now  still  consist  of  hedging,  ditching, 
banking,  planting  of  qnicks,  <fec.  The  women  and  some  men  may 
be  employed  in  forking  out  the  bnnchcs  of  oonch  grass  where  but 
little  remains  in  the  young  cloTers,  also  upon  the  wheat  stubbles 
intended  to  be  sown  with  either  oats  or  barley.  When  this  is  done 
it  sares  much  horse  labour  at  a  future  time ;  in  fact,  where  but 
little  conch  is  found  it  is  often  said  there  is  not  enough  to  injure 
the  next  crop,  but  although  this  may  be  true  it  inrolTes  costly 
labour  in  the  future  and  often  the  delay  of  the  seed  time.  The 
time  for  planting  firs,  dec,  has  now  arriyed,  and  we  recommend  for 
the  consideration  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  upon  their  home 
farms^  more  particularly  upon  the  outlying  and  poorest  soils,  the 
plantmg  of  larch  firs  as  thick  as  cabbages.  When  planted  in  this 
way  they  will  often  furnish  a  crop  to  be  sold  as  hop  poles  at  the 
end  of  twelye  or  thirteen  years  where  the  soil  is  suitable  ;  in  fact, 
much  poor  down  land  or  sheep  walks  after  being  pared  and  burned 
inay  well  be  planted  with  firs  at  8  feet  between  the  lines  and  2  feet 
in  the  lines,  oecanse  this  crop  always  pays  well  whilst  young  for 
horse-hoeing  and  hand-hoeing.  If  the  land  is  strong  it  may  be 
planted  with  alternate  lines  of  firs  and  sweet  chestnuts,  so  that 
when  the  trees  are  of  a  suitable  size  to  sell  as  timber  the  chestnut 
stools  will  remain  to  furnish  underwood  in  the  future.  In  this 
manner  much  poor  land  not  now  worth  5«jper  acre  rental  may  be 
made  to  pay  as  well  as  good  arable  land.  Where  the  land  is  much 
exposed  Scotch  firs  should  be  planted  on  the  outsides  and  across 
the  land  at  wide  interyals  to  shelter  the  young  larch  firs.  In  case, 
howeyer,  any  cold  clay  land  should  be  planted  it  may  be  laid  into 
ridges  9  feet  wide  with  deep  furrows,  and  this  wonderfully  assists 
the  early  growth  of  the  nrs  by  carrying  away  any  superfluous 
water. 

Dairy  cows  are  now  for  the  most  part  within  a  short  time  of 
calying.  and,  although  out  of  profit  for  a  time,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  run  upon  the  pastures  where  the  land  is  dry  with  some 
old  grass  left,  returning  to  the  sheds  at  night,  and  receive  about 
four  or  five  heads  of  the  large  Drumhead  Champion  cabbages 
morning  and  eyenine,  with  sweet  oat,  straw,  and  hay  chaff  mixed. 
This  food  will  suit  them  best  before  calying,  for  we  do  not  like  to 
feed  the  cows  with  cake  before  calyine  so  as  to  make  internal  fat, 
as  this  is  often  an  exciting  cause  of  milk  feyer  and  other  complaints 
at  the  time  of  parturition.  Let  the  cart  horses  now  hare  an  allow- 
ance daily  of  about  8  or  10  lbs.  of  carrots  or  mangold  giyen  twice, 
mixed  with  hay  and  straw  chaff,  in  addition  to  the  usual  bait  of 
oats  or  maize.  This  will  keep  them  in  condition,  and  fit  them  for 
the  seyere  work  of  the  coming  season.  In  speating  ot  sheep  we 
must  say  that  they  haye  done  well  this  winter  in  consequence  of 
dry  weather  preyailing ;  and  as  there  has  been  such  extensiye  losses 
by  rot,  the  home  farmer  may  feel  assured  that  the  feeding  with 
cake  and  crushed  thin  wheat  will  pay  well  this  year,  as  mutton  is 
likely  to  fetch  a  good  price.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the 
early  lambs,  and  especially  to  the  ewes,  thus  selling  the  ewes  and 
lambs  at  the  same  time,  the  ewes  receiving  cracked  beans  in  the 
last  few  weeks. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

Thb  Cambridgeshire  Ornithological  Society  held  its  Show  on 
the  18th  and  14th  inst.  in  the  new  Com  Exchange,  Cambridge, 
a  fine  well-lighted  building  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  entries  were  very  numerous — viz.,  over  1260,  including  Rabbits 
and  cage  birds,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  far  above  the 
average  of  shows ;  in  fact,  we  ouite  expect  ere  lon^  to  see  the 
Cambridge  Show  a  rival  of  that  held  in  the  sister  University  city. 
For  the  larger  varieties  of  poultry,  birds  which  had  won  at  toe 
Crystal  Palace  or  Birmingham  were  not  eligible;  another  now 
new  feature  in  the  schedule  was  that  pullets  were  exhibited  in 
pairs. 

Dorhingt  were  not  so  remarkable  as  some  classes,  but  in  each  of 
the  two  classes  the  first-prize  birds  were  very  fine.  The  first 
cockerel  was  a  deep  short-legged  round  bird ;  the  first  pullets,  to 
which  a  special  prize  was  also  awarded,  were  dark  rose-combed 
birds,  white  in  feet,  good  in  form,  and  in  perfect  condition. 

Cochint  were  very  good.  The  first  JBuff  cockerel  almost  a 
perfect  bird  in  colour  and  shape,  the  second  Partridge  cockerel 
fine.  The  first  Buff  pullets  were  eyen  in  colour,  well  mated  ;  the 
second  Partridge  well  pencilled,  but  not  sufSciently  feathered  on 
the  leg.  The  three  winning  White  cocks  were  extremely  good  : 
first  a  beautifully  shaped  and  beautifully  white  bird,  second 
larger  and  more  heavily  feathered,  but  not  so  good  in  cushion. 
The  first  and  second  White  pullets  were  beautiful  pairs,  and  the 
third  Blacks  well  worthy  of  their  place. 

Brahnuu  were  a  great  feature  of  the  Show.  The  first  Dark 
cockerel  was  small,  but  beautiful  in  shape  and  silvery  in  colour ; 
second  a  very  large  handsome  bird ;  thiroand  many  more  were  first- 
class  birds.  Pullets  were  better  than  we  have  lately  seen,  nearly 
all  the  winners  combining  size  with  marking.  The  first  Light 
oockerel, 
as  is 
magnificent 


good  though  small  class ;  we  saw  little  to  choose  between  the 
winning  pens. 

Game  made  fair  classes.  The  first  Brown  Reds,  which  took  a 
special  prize,  were  good  and  stylish  birds ;  the  first  Duckwings 
fair,  pressed  closely  by  Piles. 

Bantams. — Grame  were  very  numerous.  "We  much  admired  the 
first  Black  Red  cockerel,  and  the  second  wa.8  a  pretty  little  bird, 
though  not  yet  in  full  plumage.  The  other  Bantam  class  brought 
out  a  very  pretty  pair  of  Blacks,  to  which  first  and  special  was 
awarded ;  second  Islacks  also. 

Hamburghi  were  numerous  but  not  yery  good  ;  the  beet  pens 
among  them  were  the  first  and  second  GKolden-spangles,  the  first 
Silver-spangles,  Uie  first  and  second  Golden-pencilled,  which  were 
the  only  two  pens  of  the  breed  containing  really  good  pullets ; 
many  of  the  cockerels  were  good  with  coareely  marked  pullets. 
The  first  Silver-pencils  were  as  good  a  pair  as  we  have  often  seen, 
the  first  Bladu,  to  which  the  special  prize  went,  yery  green  ana 
glossy. 

French, — ^A  magnificent  pair  of  Craves  were  first,  fine  Houdans 
second,  and  good  Creves  third. 

Any  Other  Farieiy.— Silver  Polish  came  in  first :  the  pullets 
specially  good ;  Andalusians  fine  in  form,  second  ;  Black  Spanish 
third  J  and  Golden  Polish  fourth.    The  cockerel  yery  promising. 

Ducks. — ^These  classes  caused  some  diflicultjr,  as  in  more  than 
half  the  pens  a  Duck  and  drake  were  shown  instead  of  a  single 
bird.  The  first  Avlesburios  and  the  first  Pekins  were  very  re- 
markable pairs,  the  rest  only  up  to  a  fair  average.  The  dOc. 
selling  class  was  well  filled  and  contained  some  birds  worth  their 

Mr.  C.  F.  Montresor  judged  the  Aseels,  Mr.  O.  B.  Cresawell  the 
rest  of  the  poultry.  The  Pigeons  were  to  have  been  judged  by 
him  as  well,  but  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  entry  Mr.  T.  C. 
Bumell  kindly  came  to  the  rescue  and  took  the  Pigeon  claMca. 
They  were  not  all  round  nearly  so  good  as  the  poultry.  The  first 
Carrier  cock  was  a  fine  Black ;  the  first  hen  a  very  fair  Dnn. 
The  first  Pouter  cock,  to  which  a  special  prize  was  awarded,  was 
a  Blue  good  all  round.  Dragoons  were  good  classes,  the  adults 
especially  :  first  was  a  Yellow,  second  a  lied,  and  third  a  Silver. 
The  first  Short-faced  Tumbler  a  very  good  Almond,  the  first  Long- 
faced  a  Black  Mottle.  Jacobins  made  very  large  classes ;  the  not 
and  second  cocks  were  very  good  Reds.  The  first  hen  was  a  par- 
ticularly neat  Red,  second  a  nice  Black.  Turbits  and  OwU  were 
mixed — ^a  most  unsatisfactory  arrangement  j  firet  a  good  Blue 
English  Owl,  second  a  Blue  Turbit.  llomers  were  legion  as  usoal. 
Short-faced  Antwerps  good,  especially  the  firet  Bed  Chequer. 
Any  Other  Farie^tf.— First,  a  Black  Barb  ;  second,  a  Satinette ; 
third,  a  Fantail  of  English  type  j  fourth,  a  Black  Swallow.  AJi 
the  arrangements  of  the  Show  struck  us  as  being  particularly 
good  and  orderly. 

POULTRY.— DORKINGS.- Codtere/.—!,  9,  and  4,  Mm.  R.  Wood.  8,  J.  B.  W«J1» 
Pair  of  PuUett.—l,  Rev.  W.  Howes.    2,  Woodeatc  &  Mil  Is.    »,  W.  Bartholcme^- 


—Cockerel.— 1  and  4,  O.  B.  C.  Breeze.  S,  A.  E.  W.  Darby.  8,  Miss  M.  A.  Bo{)«t 
Pair  of  Pullets.— 1,  A.  E.  W.  Darby.  2,  Rev.  R.  S.  S.  Woodgatc.  «,  B.  WtcafTB' 
4. 0.  li.  C.  Brccse.  BRAHMAS,— />ar*^C'ocifc«W.-l,  Mis?  S.  Shuter.  J,  U  Jr  \; 
R.Norrig.  3,R.Hollaud.  4,  E.  Prltchard.  /^ii>o//*tt/;w«.-land2.Uu^^* 
Korrls.  8,  R.  Holland.  4,  H.  Llngwood.  Light.- Cocket^l.-X  and  »,  P*™ 
grave.  8.  G.  B.  C.  Breeze  4.  J.  Bioodworth.  hiirof I^tlUts.—l,H.Unitnwiia. 
S,  Q.  H.  Wood.  8,  G.  B.  C.  Breeze.  4,  Rev.  E.  H.  Morgan.  QLUX^BWCt  ^ 
Brown  Red.—Chieketu.—\,  C.  A.  Bolhway.  2,  W.  Adams.  8,  W.  Row-  **  *^  T 
Martin.  Any  other  variety.— Chickens.— I,  J.  "Walker.  2,  Dr.  K.  B.  Sn^'w^Ji.' 
and  E.  Harrison.  4,  Brown  &  Til  ley.  BANTAMS.— Game.— CMdtens^U  "ow 
gate  &  Mills.  2,  Capt.  Wetherall.  8,  C.  Jones.  4,  J.  Challand.  .-^Wf  «*^ 
wiHety^CMekens.—hW.I>.Oy^cTott.  2,  R.  Brown.  8,  U.  Spary.  4»A.Mprg*°; 
BAMBVllGHS.— Golden-spangled.— Chickens.— If  T.  E.  Jones.  2,  U.  P*<*»*7,i? 
H.  FIske.    4,,G.  Randall.    Bilver-spangled.-\,  H.  R.  Plattln.    S,  Rev.  8.  Aw 


M.  W.  L.  Brooke.   8,  G.  Klrby.    4,  A.  T.  Clowes.    ANY  OTHER  VARBff^y, 
Chickens.— \i  C.  Bioodworth.    2,  M.  W.  L.  Brooke.    8,  8.  Leesc    *• -^  SI^mT 
Silvester.    bvcK&^Aylesburyw  Rouen.- Ducklings.— 1  and  8,  Dr.E.^B*^";^' 
8»  W.  Bygott,  jut 
%  P.  F.  Fordham 


—Price  not 

Morecrnft.    ->,  u.  ^.  ^.  ^.wv<.^    <  .  .^i 

H.  J.  GunnelJ.   8,  Tamer  St  Lincoln. 


af. 


PIGEONS.— CARRIERS.- Coc*.-l,  G.  Smith.   2  and  8,  IL  G.  Hale,  ^-^i^ 
yford.   ZTctu-I,  M.  Q.  Hale.    2,  8.  Htitt.   8,  D.  Knight.    4,  H.  J.  Yv^. 


F.&G. 


POUTERS.— Co«i(:.—l.  J.  Stiles.   2,  W.  D.  Rutherford.   8,  T.  Herrlcfl.   ^A^t^L 
Potti.   Jlen^h  A.  P.  Byford.    2.  J.  T.  Howard.    8,  J.  Dyer.   4,  W.  ^^um- 


serganr.  &  w.  is.  ^vuis.  %  u.  uarrison.  any  uthbb  vami*^"—'*^^!. 
Bale.  2,  A.  W.  H.  SllvC9t«r.  8,  J.  Playsted.  4,  J.  Long.  SELLING  Cr-AW-  '» 
W.BelL   2,B.CUfton.   8,  C.  F.  Sboosmith.   4,P.Wanfie. 

RESULTS  OF  POULTRY  KEEPING. 

I  FORWARD  you  my  statement  of  account  of  poultry  Jj^P^ 
for  the  past  year,  which  shows  a  more  favourable  result  than  ^ 
Bruce's  given  on  pa^  62,  if  the  fact  is  remembered  ^^Vj^ 
average  price  of  eggs  in  his  statement  is  placed  at  l^-i  ^  "^ 
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«t  Id.  I  have  charged  my  eggs  at  the  price  in  onr  weeklj  market, 
which  haa  ranged  from  Bix  to  eighteen  for  a  shilling.  Gnriouslj 
enough  the  average  is  Id,  each  within  the  anm  of  M,  The  1406 
eggs  were  laid  by  f  oarteen  hens  of  the  Brahma  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh breed,  as  ont  of  the  twenty  I  commenced  the  year  with 
four  were  yonng  cockerels,  which  were  killed  in  March.  Ont  of 
the  189  egn  set  111  chickens  were  hatched.  The  rate,  however, 
claimed  a  uirge  share  of  these,  otherwise  my  i>rofit  would  have 
been  larger.  I  do  not  think  the  ducklings  paid  for  their  food. 
My  fowls  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  grass  mn  and  roost  in  a 
bam.  I  feed  tliem  three  times  a  day.  Morning  meal  consists  of 
potato  peelings  and  kitchen  scraps  boiled,  mixed  into  a  stiff  pMte 
with  bran ;  midday  meal,  barley  or  wheat :  evening  meal,  maise. 
I  hare  chsj^ged  the  whole  cost  of  my  nest  ooxes,  Sic,  to  the  one 
year,  though  of  course  it  would  hare  been  fairer  to  nare  spread 
the  cost  over  a  longer  period. — A  Lancashire  Yicab. 

January,  1879. 

£   t.  d. 

To  stock  at  S«.  per  bead  9    0    0 

M  Food— Make,  60*. ;  barley,  86«. ;  wheat,  19«.  id, ;  Indian 

meai,Ms.M.;  bnn»f9s.lOd 8  17  10 

S6  Ducklings  purcbMod  1  16    S 

Three  Buff  Cochin  cockerels  porchMcd 0  14    6 

Apparatus— Fowl  foantains,  nest  boxes,  &c 0  16  10 

Balance 1  10    4 

£19  19    8 
Profit,  £1    10«.    Ad. 

£    $,  d, 

Bggslaid   1406 

Bggsset 189 

TTaed  or  sold  at  U.  each Iil7  6    19 

S6  Dacks  killed S  10    0 

33  Chickens  killed S  11    S 

448tockat3«.    4    8    0 

Hannre 0    9    0 

£19  19    8 

VARIETIES. 

Wb  understand  that  ^r.  Leno  is  prevented  by  illness  from 
judging  at  the  Shrewsbury  Show  to-day,  and  that  Mr.  O.  E. 
Cresswell  has  taken  his  place,  withdrawing  his  entries  of  poultry 
from  competition. 

We  often  hear  complaints  of  bought  eggs,  on  the  other 

hand  we  have  known  several  instances  of  late  of  first-rate  birds 
being  hatched  from  eggs  sold  for  sitting.  Among  others  the 
two  Dark  Bmhma  pullets  with  which  Mr.  Wheadon  won  third  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  second  at  Birmingham,  second  at  Hull,  and 
second  at  Ryde,  both  came  in  the  egg  from  the  yards  of  Mr. 
L.  C.  C.  R.  Norris. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writing  to  ns  on  sheep  dealing,  states 

there  is  almost  a  re^cnlar  panic  among  breeders  and  dealers  of 
sheep  in  Sussex,  owing  to  disease  of  the  animals  resulting  from 
the  wet  weather  last  summer. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  Bee-keepers*  Association 

met  on  the  14th  inst.  at  446,  Strand,  London,  all  the  members 
being  present.  The  report  of  the  honey  sales  sub-committee  was 
presented  and  adopted.  The  sub-committee  for  publishing  dia- 
grams illustrative  of  bee-life  and  culture  stated  that  the  diagrams 
were  completed.  Mr.  Cheshire  showed  a  draught  plan  of  arrange- 
ment which  was  passed,  and  the  diagrams  upon  the  proposition  of 
Rev.  E.  Bartrum  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson  were  voted  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  lithographer.  Mr.  John  Hunter  reported  his 
portion  of  ^Bee-keeping  for  Cottagers"  to  be  complete.  Mr. 
Cheshire's  portion  was  promised  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  report  of  the  General  Committee  was  agreed  to,  which 
shows  the  Association  to  be  in  a  very  promising  condition.  Its 
funds  are  healthy,  and  its  members  are  increasing  in  numbers. 

CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE  BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  quarterly  conversazione  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Wednesoay  evening,  January  14th,  when  Captain  Campbell  pre- 
sided. The  Rev.  Geo.  Rayner  read  an  elegantly  expressed  and 
very  instructive  paper  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Ligurian  bee,  and 
the  best  means  of  introducing  alien  queens  to  stocks."  The  lec- 
turer exhibited  a  queen  which  had  arrived  in  England  from  Italy 
at  the  close  of  September  last,  and  which  he  had  since  kept  in 
the  box  sent  by  the  breeder  without  any  new  bees  being  added. 
There  were  originally  about  two  hundred  in  number,  but  they  had 
dwindled  to  fortv  or  less.  The  queen  had  been  kept  in  a  warm 
room,  the  dead  bees  being  from  time  to  time  removed  and  the 
box  disinfected  with  a  little  salicylic  acid,  and  honey  given  as 
required  ;  the  box  was  occasionally  opened  beneath  a  large  glass 
fhade,  giving  the  bees  the  opportunity  for  necessary  flights,  in 
which  generally  the  queen  had  joined  them.  This  is  especially 
interesting,  as  the  common  idea  is  that  imported  queens  upon 
their  arrival  must  of  necessity  be  almost  immediately  joined  to 


stocks  or  die.  This  is  shown  to  be  totally  erroneous  if  common- 
sense  means  only  are  taken  to  preserve  them.  This  queen  had 
certainly  passed  seventeen  weeks,  and  these  winter  weeks,  in  the 
company  of  a  tiny  knot  of  bees  only,  and  she  is  now  apparently 
Tigoroos  in  a  Rayner  cage  in  the  oentre  of  a  stock  awaiting 
liberation.  The  lecturer  pointed  ont  the  principal  points  requir- 
ing attention  in  introducing  queens,  in  which  ne  seems  to  have 
had  almost  uniform  success.  A  lively  debate  followed,  in  which 
many  valuable  suggestions  were  thrown  out,  and  the  usual  votes  of 
thanks  terminated  another  of  these  well-sustained  conversazionL 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE.— No.  2. 

Let  OS  now  glance  at  the  anatomy  of  the  worker  bee.  In  the 
head  are  the  wonderful  antennsa  by  which  the  bee  gauges  all  its 
work,  discovers  friend  from  foe,  and  holds  intercourse  with  its 
fellows.  In  the  sides  of  the  head  are  set  a  pair  of  compound  eyes, 
composed  of  about  8500  different  lenses  built  together  like  the 
cells  of  a  honevcomb.  In  the  centre  of  the  forehead  are  three 
simple  eyes,  called  stemmata,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  As  the 
larvfls,  hatched  and  reared  in  their  narrow  abodes  and  having  no 
occasion  for  distant  sight,  possess  these  simple  eyes  only,  it  may 
safely  be  infer»d  that  these  are  intended  for  viewing  objects 
close  at  hand,  while  the  compound  eyes  are  intended  for  viewmg 
objects  more  remote.  Dissection  under  the  microscope  corroborates 
this  idea,  as  the  different  ocelli  forming  the  compound  eyes  are 
each  shown  to  be  an  elongated  tube  like  a  telescope,  with  a  lens 
of  very  slight  convexity  and  presumably  of  long  range.  The 
stemmata,  on  the  other  hand,  are  small  bead-like  lenses  of  great 
convexity,  presumably  with  a  very  short  radius.  Every  bee-keeper 
has  observed  a  bee  alight  on  its  floorboard  a  few  inches  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  entrance  and  after  all  be  fairly  puzzled  to  find 
it.  After  running  hither  and  thither  in  rain  search  it  generally 
takes  wing,  returing  a  foot  or  two,  and  then  darting  straight  into 
the  hole.  Does  not  this  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  certain 
range  at  which  dear  vision  by  either  set  of  eyes  is  wanting  ?  As 
a  nQs,  the  momentum  of  the  bee  in  its  flight  towards  a  flower  or 
other  object  will  carry  it  across  this  line  of  indistinct  vision,  but 
occasionally  it  does  seem  to  land  itself  upon  it  May  not  this 
also  account  for  the  well-known  fact  that  during  an  operation  a 
person  standing  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  fr£}uently  receives 
many  stings,  while  the  actual  operator,  whose  face  is  withm  a  few 
inches  of  the  bees,  escapes  scot  free?  I  have  so  frequently 
observed  this,  that  in  operating  on  an  unruly  hive  I  invariably 
try  to  get  my  face  as  near  the  bees  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  I  take 
shelter  within  the  rauffe  of  indistmct  vision. 

The  jaws  or  mandibles  are  the  tools  with  which  the  bee  does  all 
its  building.  Thejr  can  be  used  as  pincers,  scissors,  trowel,  ^c. 
according  to  necessity.  From  between  them  issnee  the  tongue  or 
trunk,  by  which  the  bee  laps  up  its  honey  or  collects  pollen  from 
the  flowers.  In  the  thorax  we  find  several  seffmente,  three  of 
which  have  each  a  pair  of  legs  and  two  each  a  paur  of  wings.  The 
legs  are  famished  at  their  extremities  with  suckers  for  use  while 
moving  on  a  smooth  surface,  and  with  claws  for  use  on  a  rough 
one.  By  means  of  these  claws  the  bees  hold  on  to  each  other 
in  clustering,  and  they  also  serve  as  hands  to  convey  the  wax 
scales  from  their  abdomen  to  their  mouth,  or  for  carrying  dead 
bees  or  debris  out  of  the  hive.  The  wings  are  furnished  with 
hooks  so  contrived  that  when  in  flight  those  on  one  side  are 
joined  as  one,  but  when  at  rest  the  one  is  folded  over  the  other. 

The  abdomen  consists  of  six  segments  or  rings  containing 
within  it  the  digestive  organs,  the  ovaries,  the  sting,  and  the  wax 
pockets  with  theic  membranes,  which  secrete  the  wax  much  as 
milk  is  secreted  in  the  higher  animal.  Throughout  the  body  runs 
a  series  of  air-vessels  minutely  ramified.  The  bee  does  not  breathe 
b^  its  mouth,  but  through  rows  of  holes  called  spiracles  in  its 
sides.  These  air-vessels  are  in  close  connection  with  the  one 
blood-vessel  which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 
In  animals  possessed  of  lungs  the  blood  is  carried  by  the  action 
of  a  heart  to  the  air,  in  the  bee  the  air  ia  carried  to  the  blood. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  system  of  respiration  is  seen  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  mouth  of  the  bee  is,  as  it  were,  fully  occupied  by  the 
almost  constant  action  of  the  mandibles  and  the  tongue,  and  is 
frequently  filled  with  wax  in  process  of  mastication.  When  a  bee 
is  at  work  in  a  cell,  or  when  resting  there  as  it  does  during  winter, 
its  body  so  completely  fills  the  cavity  that  if  breathed  through 
the  mouth  it  would  in  a  short  time  perish  from  suffocation  ;  as  it 
is  its  head  may  be  entirely  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
air  and  yet  it  breathes  freely.  The  blood-vessel  referred  to  lies 
close  to  a  well-developed  spinal  column,  having  a  well-developed 
brain,  and  ramifications  by  nerves  to  the  extremities  of  the  various 
organs.  Almost  each  of  these  organs  might  form  the  subject  of 
a  long  paper,  they  are  all  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  for 
which  they  were  intended.  We  shall,  however,  only  notice  two 
more  particularly,  the  ovaries  and  the  sting. 

The  ovaries  in  a  normal  worker  bee  hare  been  already  stated  to 
exist  in  a  mere  rudimentary  form.  In  what  is  called  a  fertile 
worker  they  are  slightly  developed  and  prodnce  a  limited  number 
of  eggs.  These  eggs  hatch  into  drones  only.  To  bee-keepers  the 
existence  of  these  fertile  workers  is  a  great  nuisance.  They  receive 
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all  the  homage  due  to  legitimate  qaeens,  while  they  fail  to  falfil 
their  functions ;  they  are,  tiierefore,  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The 
bees  will  not  accept  a  new  queen  where  these  are  presenti  and  they 
cannot  bo  destroyed,  as  they  are  indistinguishable  from  the  other 
workers.  I  hare  twice  kept  on  queenless  stocks  that  had  deyeloped 
fertile  workers  until  they  dwindled  to  a  dozen  or  two  of  bees,  and 
though  I  haye  scrutinised  every  bee  that  remained  I  could  not 
positively  fix  on  one  as  the  layer  of  the  eggs  that  were  always 
found  in  the  cells. 

Yirgin  queens  frequently,  from  defective  wings,  unseasonable 
weather,  or  the  wact  of  drones,  will  commence  egg-laying.  In 
their  case  as  in  that  of  the  fertile  workers  these  eggs  hatch  into 
drones  only ;  their  ovaries  are,  however,  in  a  much  better  state  of 
development,  and  they  are  capable  of  producing  a  larger  number 
of  eggs.  In  their  case  it  is  found  on  dissection  that  the  sperma- 
theca,  a  little  sac  communicating  with  the  oviduct,  is  destitute  of 
the  living  filaments  which  mark  the  presence  of  the  fluid  from  the 
male.  In  the  case  of  fertile  queens  the  spermatheca  is  filled  with 
this  fluid,  which  fertilises  the  eggs  as  they  pass  its  mouth,  and  by 
so  doing  changes  their  sex  from  male  to  female.  This  contact 
appears  to  take  place  at  the  will  of  the  queen.  The  oraries  of  a 
good  fertile  queen  become  enormously  developed,  and  are  capable 
of  producing  at  least  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  eggs 
a  day  during  the  heeding  season.  The  queen  oUce  fertilised  con- 
tinues so  for  life,  or  until  the  contents  of  the  spermatheca  are 
exhausted,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  a  year  or  less,  but 
generally  from  three  to  four  years.  There  is  no  fact  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  bee  of  more  practical  importance  than  this 
in  regard  to  the  fertilisation  of  queens. 

The  sting  is  popularly  the  most  important  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  dealing  with  bees :  all  know  how  formidable  a  weapon 
it  is.  Sharper  than  the  finest  needle,  barbed  like  an  arrow  head, 
both  hollowed  and  grooved  to  allow  the  poison  to  flow  along  into 
the  wound^  and  possessing  vitality  enough  within  itself  to  enable 
it  to  work  its  way  deeper  even  after  separated  from  the  bee,  it  is 
really  a  formidable  weapon.  To  the  stm|^,  as  found  in  the  wound, 
there  is  usually  attached  the  poison  sac,  and  frequently  a  portion 
of  the  intestines  of  the  bee.  To  bee-keepen  it  is  important  to 
know  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  a  sting  like  prompt  action 
in  remoying  it ;  it  takes  some  seconds  to  work  its  way  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  flesh  and  insert  its  poison.  Before  this  takes 
place,  or  to  any  great  extoit,  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  the  sting 
extracted.  Care  should  be  taken  in  doing  so  not  to  press  the 
poison  bag  and  thus  aid  the  injection  of  the  fluid.  The  sting 
should  be  scraped  off  with  a  knife  or  finger-nail,  and  if  this  be 
done  promptly  little  effect  will  be  felt. 

Hitnerto  we  have  been  mainly  defotxng  our  attention  to  the 
typical  worker  bee.  Of  course  the  drone  has  also  all  organs  of 
locomotion,  digestion,  respiration,  and  sensation.  He  is  the  male 
bee,  and  we  leave  him  to  point  out  a  few  special  features  of  the 
organisation  of  the  queen.  Although  she  may  have  been  raised 
from  an  egg  or  even  a  grub  that  was  originally  destined  for  a 
worker,  yet  by  being  reared  in  a  cell  of  different  shape  and  posi- 
tion, and  fed  on  a  different  food,  she  issues  a  perfect  insect  five 
days  before  &nyof  the  eggs  laid  at  the  same  tmie  develope  into 
worker  bees.  Then  how  different  she  is  from  these  sisters.  She 
is  quiet  and  dignified  in  action,  a  third  longer  in  body,  has  a  diffe- 
rently shaped  tongue  and  mandibles,  Is  destitute  of  wax  pockets 
or  pollen  baskets,  oae  a  curred  sting,  has  neither  the  buUdmg  nor 
gathering  instincL  and  is  content  to  remain  at  home  while  her 
sisters  roam  the  nelds.  No  Arabian  tales  can  surpass  the  real 
marvel  here  to  be  seen.  By  natural  means,  hidden  from  us,  a 
change  is  produced  on  a  living  organism  that  is  more  like  the 
fabled  results  of  the  enchanter's  wand.  How  becoming  it  seems 
that  this  marvellous  creature  should  henceforth  be  an  object  of 
deyoted  attention  on  the  part  of  the  other  bees.  Though  she  is 
utterly  helpless  to  provide  hsiiself  with  home,  or  shelter,  or  food. 

Jet  her  every  want  is  devotedly  supplied.  Her  attendants  caress 
er  with  affection,  brush  down  her  oody,  clear  for  her  a  pathway, 
supply  her  with  food  digested  in  their  own  stomachs  to  save  hers 
the  toil,  take  charge  of  the  em  she  lays,  defend  her  against 
hostile  attack  by  forming  a  shield  of  their  own  bodies,  and  mourn 
her  decease  with  a  bitter  mourning.  She  lives  for  them,  they  for 
her.  See  here  the  stamp  of  Diyine  order,  each  the  unselfish 
attendant      the  common  want— William  Baitt. 


NON-SWARMING. 


Oir  reading  that  excellent  paper  on  the  non-swarming  system 
by  Mr.  Raitt  I  feel  induced  to  ffive  my  experience  of  the  same 
thing  in  this  warm  climate.  On  takmg  one  of  my  strongest 
swarms  to  test  the  same  principle  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
amount  of  honey  without  swarming  I  took  away  the  queen  to 
make  another  artificial  swarm,  also  tiJdng  care  to  return  on  the 
third  and  fourth  day  to  take  away  any  royal  cells  that  were 
formed,  and  to  put  the  hive  past  the  time  of  forming  them  from 
any  eggs  of  the  dethroned  queen,  with  a  view  to  trying  their 
powers  of  working  in  storing  honey  at  the  height  of  the  season. 
The  result  was  far  beyond  my  warmest  expectations.  I  took 
from  that  one  swarm  in  yirgin  comb  honey  about  60  lbs.,  and  after 


the  first  week  the  bees  seemed  to  work  away  as  nsnal,  with  this 
exception— that  they  showed  more  of  their  fighting  propensity 
when  I  took  away  their  honey.  I  should  like  to  hear  of  this  being 
tried  with  others,  as  I  think  it  is  the  kej  to  the  whole  system  of 
non-swarming  management.— Holt  Holt,  Queensland. 


OUR  LETTER   BOX. 

Laitgsiun  Fowi*b  (,y.  ^.).— We  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  Aordeff- 
nf te  standard  of  points  desired  in  the  Laogvban  fowl  frota  its  ■dmiren.  Its 
colour  should  be  black  with  as  much  green  gloss  as  possible,  its  carriage  till 
and  bold.  As  we  hare  never  kept  the  breed  we  cannot  ^iye  oar  experienoe 
of  the  avenee  weight  of  good  apecimeos ;  we  should  think  the  oocki  we  haie 
seen  weigh  from  9  to  10  Ibs^  the  hens  from  7  to  8  tba. 

Diseased  FowIiB  (7*.  ir.).— Keep  them  under  shelter,  and  mix  their  soft 
food  with  ale  until  milder  weather  aniyes. 

ZINC  Feeding  Stages  Ikjubioub  (R.  S.,  Duidin).—lt  syrup  be  made  by 
boiling  caue  sugar  in  water  acidulated  slightly  with  vinegar,  and  then  giren 
to  bees  over  a  perforated  sine  stage,  minute  quantities  of  sine  would  be 
formed  ;  and  further,  If  the  vinegar  contain  salphnrf c  acid  sulphate  of  dnc 
will  also  be  produced,  but  the  acids  will  be  present  in  very  email  qnantitf, 
while  the  inspissate  chazactor  of  the  syrup  will  much  interrupt  cbemic^ 
action  upon  the  zinc,  so  that  practically  the  damage  is  nil.  Hue  stages  Ittve 
been  used  in  Our  apiary  for  years  without  any  traceable  dimination  in  thick- 
ness or  increase  In  dze  of  hole ;  yet  unquestionably  vulcanite  is  a  better 
substance  for  stages,  it  is  non-conductor  of  heat  and  is  nntonched  by  acids. 

Taper  frames  {Idem),— A  steady  hand  generally  finds  roctaagBl«r 
frames  as  convenient  as  taper  frames,  while  any  dopartore  from  right  angles 
is  troublesome  to  the  carpenter. 

AIR  Spaces  is  Hives  (/<f<in>.~We  think  cbaif  in  the  air  space  of  hives 
an  advantage.  Air  is  a  splendid  non-cmiductor,  and  the  chaff  aasiste  simpiy 
because  it  causes  the  air  to  remain  still.  Without  the  cbalS  it  constantjr 
circulates,  rising  on  tha  side  next  the  bees,  and  falling  where  touching  toe 
outer  case,  and  so  by  oonvection  acting  as  a  distrUsntor  of  fa<»t»  This  is  mattor 
of  theory  only  witti  us,  since  we  have  not  made  any  test  experiments  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  position  assumed.  Carbolic  acid  in  tbo  air  spmce  *[]^ 
no  doubt  prevent  the  development  of  myoeliumr  and  so  preserve  the  ttoo^ 
but  its  penetrating  odour  is  most  disagreeable  to  bees,  so  that  care  would  be 
necessary  in  using  it. 

Salicylic  Acid  as  a  Prophtlaotic  {Tdem). — Salicylic  add  we  sfaoidd 
recommend  for  use  as  a  prophylactic  when  foul  brood  exists  in  the  ne^gxi- 
bourhood,  or  when  any  stock  iu  the  apiary  is  infected.  The  quantity  then 
might  be  about  two  grains  of  the  add  to  each  ponnd  of^sogar.  Symington  s 
pea  flour  is  excellent,  but  any  sweet  sample  would  answer  perfectly. 

Pea  flour  as  Artificial  Pollen  (IT.  D.). — The  pea  floor  soM  to 
packets  will  be  found  suitable  for  use  according  to  the  method  diaooveras 
by  Mr.  Cheshire.  He,  however,  says  that  it  is  much  more  cheaply  hoognt 
by  weight.  It  is  obtainable  of  gooid  quality  at  4d.  per  Xb.  It  may  be  readuy 
mixed  with  syrup  with  a  oommon  dinner  knife. 

Straightening  CJombs  in  a  Buber  Leap  Hivb  (/<fcm).— If  •"T,^ 
requires  guides  it  is  the  one  yon  have  used,  and  your  emiaaifm  has  reoderea 
the  structure  of  it  valueless.  The  combs  cannot  be  straightened  by  any  hot 
an  experienced  penon  until  they  have  beoome  tough  by  being  bred  in,  nor 
would  it  be  safe  in  any  case  to  attempt  it  until  the  weather  Is  *^^°^^ 
warm  to  admit  of  bee  exposure  without  damage.  We  should  o^^'^i^]!? 
your  knowledge  of  these  matters  does  not  seem  extensive,  that  you  >*«^ 
an  apicnltural  show  where  transferring  U  always  performed  before  w 
vlaitors,  and  seeiDg  the  opemtion  will  help  you  moro  than  any  poBSiw» 
explanation,  

ICBTEOROLOGIOAL  OBSKRYATIONS. 

GAJCDBN  SQUABS,  LONDON. 

Lat.sr  S2'40"  K.;  Long. 0°  8'  0*  W.;  AlUtode.lll  feet. 


DATK. 


1S80. 
Jan. 


San.ll 
Ho.  It 
Ta.  IS 
We.  14 
Th.  L-J 
Fri.  16 
Bat.  17 


Means. 


9AJf. 


Inches. 

S0JI68 

80097 

80^094 

30.844 

80.818 

SOiOSI 

80j078 


80.806 


Hygrome- 
ter. 


Dry. 


d«g. 
863 
84j0 
814 
98.5 
894 
86j6 
8U 


88.4 


Wet. 


894 
SL8 
994 
814 
884 
884 


89.7 


6  • 


s. 

N. 

W. 

B.W. 

N. 


deg. 

86.4 
8S4 
8&8 
85.0 
844 
84J 
ZBA 


VU 


IN  THB  DAT. 


1 


Shade  Tern' 
peratare. 


Max. 


deg. 

884 

884 

844 
844 
864 
89a 
884 


8&7 


MIn. 


deg. 

83.4 
994 

904 
99.4 
994 
8L9 
994 


904 


BadlatJon 
l^empcratore. 


984     ^"^ 


11th.— Fins  diy  day,  bat  no  sonshine  or  fog. 

1  Sth.— Fafar  and  dry  all  day.  ^ 

ISth.— Dull  dark  morning,  snow  ahower  at  1  ^FJL ;  fine  aftsnoon ;  sno^r 

again  in  evening. 
14thv— Fine  bat  dnll  and  cold.  ^^^ 

15th.— YeiT  fine  morning,  brighb  snnshine  at  noon ;  snow  In  evening  sboo9 

an  inch  deep. 

1  eth.— Dull  and  damp,  thaw,  steady  small  ndn,  snow  sH  gone.  . 

17th.— Fair  with  bright  sonahlns  from  11  A.1I.,  overoaat  bat  atlll  fair  len  <'i^ 

the  day. 
A  cold  and  rather  dnll  week  bat  no  vexy  low  tempefatorea,  the  minimum 
in  ahade  being  S94<>w— O.  J.  8TM0N8. 


COYSNT  GABDEK  HABKETw-JANVART  SI. 
We  have  no  alteration  to  quote  this  week,  except  that  outdoor  goodB  are 
short  again,  owing  to  the  return  of  the  frost.    Trade  qniet. 


JiUiwiy  M,  18M.  ] 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Uontti 

Week 

JAN.  29— FSB.  4,  1880. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 

8nn 

Son 
BcU. 

Moon 
Kiiea. 

Moon 
Seta. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Tear. 

29 

80 
81 

Th 

F 

S 

BUV 

U 

TU 

W 

Boynl  Soetotyat  8J0  PJC. 
Hugh  FUooner  died,  1886,  mi.  88. 

SSXAGEBIMA. 

Dr.  John  Undlqr  bom,  1799. 
Theodora  Hariweg  died,  1871. 
Sooisty  of  Arte  at  8  PJC. 

Day. 

48.6 

44.7 

44.9 

44.4 

44.6 

48.0 

48.0 

Night 
81.8 
32.2 
30.9 
I2J) 
81.8 
80.7 
83.8 

Mean. 
88.8 

88.8 
37.9 
KJ2 
88.0 
37.9 
88.9 

h.  m. 
7    46 
7    44 
7    43 
7    42 
7    40 
7    88 
7    37 

h.  m. 
4    41 
4    42 
4    44 

4    46 
4    48 
4    80 
4    81 

h.  m. 

7  37 

8  84 

10  12 

11  a  83 
morn. 
0    69 

9  13 

h.  m. 
8    12 
8    28 

8  44 

9  2 
9    23 
9    47 

10    20 

19 
20 
21 
32 

c 

24 

m.   B. 
18    19 
18    29 
13    39 

13  47 
18    88 

14  a 
14      8 

«9 

80 
81 
82 
38 
84 
88 

From  obaerrattona  taken  near  London  daring 
toBperatoTe  81.8^. 

forty-UuM  years,  the  average  day  temperatnre  of  the  week  is  44.9°; 

and  ita 

night  : 

THE  WOODS  IN  WINTEB. 

^Kj*^^C(£  T  is  a  calm  bright  afternoon,  and  I  can  hardly 
Jlr^ffQ^  beHeve  that  yesterday  I  was  buned  in  a  dls- 
*  '^  -^  mal  fog  in  London,  as  the  winter  sun  is 
beaming  on  us,  diffusing  its  cheering  golden 
light.  Ah  I  now  is  the  time  to  see  oar 
woods.  I  do  not  know  that  even  in  summer 
you  have  a  more  lovely  scene.  The  foliage 
is  uien  so  dense  that  we  cannot  get  the  views 
we  do  now.  The  air  is  in  the  minor  key  to-day, 
while  in  summer  it  is  generally  in  the  jubilant  major. 
But  what  charms  the  minor  has  I  how  pathetic,  how 
pleading,  how  sad  I 
B*fir,  the  great  modern  German  composer,  has  lately 
written  a  symphony  which  he  calls  "  Spring's  Approach." 
The  opening  is  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  sad,  that  it  well 
describes  the  scenery  of  to-day.  There  is  a  low  pianissimo 
murmuring  of  the  cello  and  bass  strings,  representing  the 
stillness  and  dead- like  quiet  of  Nature.  After  a  time  a  motive 
is  given  to  the  horn,  which  like  the  murmuring  of  a  soft 
breeze  seems  to  call  upon  Nature  to  awaken.  The  first  and 
second  violins  join  the  murmur  now,  which  slowly  increases 
in  volume  as  Nature  responds  to  the  call  of  spring.  Then 
a  bassoon  joins  in  and  gives  a  short  call  to  the  zephyrs 
which  respond  in  the  strings,  then  a  clarinet  adds  the  voice 
of  some  love  bird  ;  lastly,  the  flute  gives  a  trill  as  joyous 
and  light  as  a  skylark's,  and  all  Nature  responds,  and  with 
a  bound  we  have  spring. 

So  to-day  there  is  not  a  sound  in  the  air.  The  trees  are 
as  still  as  if  carved  in  marble  ;  the  Yetj  reeds  down  by  the 
stream  do  not  move  ;  the  birds  are  all  in  winter  quarters. 
The  Hollies  are  laden  with  fruit,  but  no  leaf  rustles,  no 
fruit  is  touched.  All  Nature  is  asleep,  but  over  all  the  sun 
sheds  his  glowing  beams,  and  the  woods  seem  more  lovely 
than  ever  I  remember.  Tints  I  summer  tints,  spring 
tints,  autumn  tints,  all  superior  to  these  ?  Are  they,  my 
&iends  ?  Surely  not,  if  you  will  stand  with  me  here  on  this 
rising  ground  and  look  around.  Why,  we  have  a  very 
harmony  in  silver.  Stand  with  your  back  to  the  sun  and 
gaze  down  that  slope^  and  then  let  your  ejes  range  across 
the  water  up  that  rising  ground,  and  tell  me.  Do  you  not 
see  tints  that  in  their  refined  and  sober  beauty  enchant  you 
as  much  as  do  all  the  varied  glories  of  summer  ?  You  see 
all  those  old  Oaks  :  look  at  their  trunks  as  the  sun  lights 
them  up.  Surely  they  are  frosted  with  silver,  and  those 
moss  or  lichen  spots  look  now  like  dead  gold.  How  well 
they  serve  to  remind  us  of  good  old  age— of  men  well  down 
in  the  vale  of  years,  whose  locks  are  tinged  with  silver ; 
and  yet  to  them  as  to  these  Oaks  those  silver  lines  form 
inde^  a  crown  of  glory. 

All  up  that  slope  as  far  as  the  eye  can  range  are  those 
noble  trees,  their  trunks  standing  out  conspicuous  like  silver 
lamps  in  a  dark  night,  some  bearing  on  tnem  a  wreath  of 
Ivy.  .  And  what  a  contrast  do  those  Holly  bushes  afEord  I 
You  seem  to  wonder  if  Nature  intended  them  to  serve  as  a 
fiiame  or  as  a  guard  to  those  monarchs  of  the  forest— ^eep 
green,  at  times  almost  black,  with  scarlet  berries  lighting 
up  Uieir  gloom  and  setting  it  off,  like  the  scarlet  mantilla 
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of  some  dark  Spanish  beauty.  And  here,  what  is  this  clo«d 
of  lighter  green  which  envelopes  so  closely  ytmder  Holl^ 
that  it  seems  to  grow  out  of  it,  as  indeed  it  does  ?  It  ii 
too  light  for  any  common  Holly  ;  what  can  it  be  ?  It  is  the 
tree  Ivy,  which  has  wedded  herself  to  the  Holly,  and,  like 
too  many  wives,  has  refused  to  accept  a  subordinate  position, 
but  has  become  indeed  the  ruling  spirit,  causing  the  poor 
Holly  to  hide  his  diminished  head,  comforting  himself  with 
the  tnought  at  least  of  the  lovely  contrast  his  leaves  afford. 
Tints,  my  friends  !  Why,  in  greens  alone  I  can  show  yo* 
half  a  dozen  !  Here  we  have  a  Scotch  Fir  which  has  a  tint 
peculiar  to  itself ;  you  may  describe  it  as  a  green  dashed 
with  blue.  Then  there  is  the  medium-coloured  Blackberry, 
which  clothes  the  ground  with  its  dull  green  brambles  at 
this  season,  and  the  Spruce.  Among  the  lighter  greens  we 
have  the  Ivy  and  the  Gorse,  and  among  the  darker  shades 
the  Holly  and  the  Yew.  Perhaps  you  prefer  greys.  Well, 
look  at  those  Birches ;  contrast  their  almost  snow-white 
trunks  with  the  grey  Oaks.  Look  again  at  these  fainter- 
coloured  but  still  greyish  Hazels,  and  then  turn  your  eye  te 
another  shade  afforded  by  the  Alders.  And  now  do  yo« 
want  a  tinge  of  warmth,  a  shade  of  colour — just  a  hint  of 
red  ?  Turn  your  eye  to  the  bottom  of  that  bill ;  see  that 
mass  of  Birches.  Every  twig,  every  branch,  is  tinged  with 
puce  or  purplish  red.  I  cannot  describe  the  exact  shade  ; 
but  how  warm  it  looks  in  the  wintry  landscape  I  "  Never 
touch  a  Birch,"  says  the  owner  to  the  woodman  ;  and  well 
indeed  ma^  he  give  this  order,  for  more  lovely  trees  do  XMt 
exist,  particularly  in  the  winter  season. 

Now  you  would  perhaps  like  to  see  some  rich  browns. 
Well,  I  can  show  vou  these.  You  see  those  sapling  Oaks ; 
they  have  not  shea  iheir  leaves.  Look  at  their  rich  colour 
as  the  sun  lights  them  up — they  are  like  bronzed  gold. 
And  the  Bracken  at  your  feet,  see  what  a  fine  brown  it  now 
is.  Deeper  and  less  yellow  than  the  Oak  it  is,  but,  as  each 
frond  bears  a  suspicion  of  frost,  if  anything  still  more 
beautiful.  And  here  at  our  feet  are  all  the  varied  shades 
of  brighter  browns,  from  the  faintest  straw  of  the  dried 
grass  to  the  brown  of  the  Bracken.  Go  where  you  will  you 
will  see  tints  ;  neutral  indeed  they  are,  but  still  lovely. 

While  we  are  looking  at  all  this  loveliness  in  decay  there 
is  a  loud  whirring  of  wings,  and  a  wood  pigeon  bursts  fortk 
from  the  trees  over  our  head,  frantically  beating  'the  ak 
with  its  wings  as  it  scurries  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
wood  ;  but  as  it  flashes  past  us  it  gives  us  another  and  a 
most  lovely  tint — the  softest  blue  and  grey  combined.  We 
only  wanted  that  to  make  the  scene  perfect.  While  we 
gaze  we  take  our  way  down  to  the  water,  and  as  we  near  it 
a  woodcock  gets  up  as  silently  as  the  other  bird  was  noisy. 
Not  a  sound  is  heard  ;  the  very  air  seems  scarcely  moved 
by  that  bird's  swift  flight,  but  before  we  have  time  to  mark 
its  course  it  is  out  of  sight.  And  now  we  are  at  the  brook, 
which  dances  so  gaily  along  in  the  sunshine.  As  we  listen 
to  its  music  we  seem  to  hear  a  hundred  various  tunes  :  as 
we  grasp  one  the  rhythm  is  changed,  but  the  sweetness  is 
ever  the  same. 

The  picture  is  indeed  perfect ;  and  just  as  we  wonder  if 
we  can  ever  leave  it  the  sun  retreats  behind  a  bank  of 
clouds,  and  the  whole  landscape  seems  to  have  received  a 
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chill.  The  bright  lights,  all  fad e  away.  The  Oaks  that  gleamed 
like  silver  are  now  of  a  cold  greenish  grey  colour.  A  ahndder 
passes  oyer  you,  and  you  turn  your  feet  homewards.  It  may 
oe  seasonable,  but  it  is  too  like  the  fleeting  grandeur  of  the 
transformation  scene  of  some  pantomime  which  is  now  delight- 
ing our  children  in  town.  Here  are  the  realms  of  silver,  with 
the  jewelled  flowers  and  lamps  of  gold.  Just  as  our  eyes  are 
feasting  on  them  the  lime  li£:ht  dies  away,  the  fairies  disappear, 
and  the  clown  leaps  on  the  stage. — Wtld  Sayaob. 


THE  SPRING  GARDEN, 


LrrTLE  heads  of  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  peeping  up  here 
and  there  by  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  tall  Plane  trees,  or  shel* 
tend  close  under  a  garden  wall,  remind  us  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  once  more  the  beds  and  borders  will  be  gay 
with  bright  spring  ftowers.  Already  streaks  of  white  are 
pushing  through  the  Snowdrop  buds ;  and  though  the  Crocuses 
are  not  quite  so  forward,  yet  I  fully  expect,  if  this  weather 
continues,  to  see  little  knobs  of  gold  protruding  through  the 
stiff  grass-like  folit^  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 
After  that  a  few  days  of  mild  weather  work  wonders,  and  the 
bees,  if  they  do  not  suffer  from  their  temerity,  will  rejoice  in 
gAfherIng  pollen  from  the  open  flowers. 

Notbwithstanding  the  very  severe  frost  in  December  every- 
tUng  is  looking  well  so  far  in  the  spring  garden.  My 
plan  is  to  dig  the  ground  well  when  the  summer  bedders 
are  taken  out,  to  trench  in  a  quantity  of  well-decayed  manure, 
and  then  to  set  to  work  at  once  to  arrange  the  plan  for 
the  ensuing  spring.  My  favourite  flower  for  early  work  is 
tiie  Pansy.  If  ttie  winter  is  at  all  mild  stray  flowers  can  be 
gathered  from  time  to  time  through  the  whole  season,  and 
frequently  they  are  as  lai*ge  and  fine  as  m  the  warmer  days  of 
Maroh  and  April.  At  this  moment  there  are  some  beautiful 
large  Pansies  of  the  old  Cliveden  Blue  in  flower  near  a  wall, 
while  the  double  Daisies  and  other  spring  bedders  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  put  forth  even  a  bud  in  anticipation  of  what 
ia  to  be.  The  great  difficulty  with  Pansies  is  their  summer 
treatment.  Thej  must  be  taken  up  in  May  to  make  room  for 
the  summer  flowers  which  are  then  put  out,  and  they  have  to 
submit  to  being  placed  away  wherever  space  can  be  found  for 
them.  Those  who  have  unlimited  room  can  of  coarse  accom- 
modate their  spring  plants  during  the  summer  with  such  a 
situation  as  they  require ;  but  my  space  is  limited,  and  the 
factotum  grudges  the  room  in  the  kitchen  garden  which  the 
spring  bedders  necessarily  require,  consequently  they  auSei 
mere  at  less,  but  with  care  they  may  be  kept  almost  anywhere. 
The  Pansies  are  generally  placed  near  the  Seakale  or  amongst 
the  Gooseberry  bushes,  but  the  latter  i5  not  a  good  place ;  a 
little  shade  is  not  injurious  in  the  height  of  summer,  but  it  is 
certainly  better  to  avoid  crowding.  Nevertheless,  those  who 
cannot  find  any  other  comer  for  their  Pansies  in  the  summer 
can  have  them  very  good  if  they  are  carefully  stowed  away 
even  among  the  fruit  trees.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  a  place 
for  the  Daisies.  Long  lines  of  them  just  inside  the  edge  of 
the  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  not  much  in  the  way  of 
anything,  and  they  grow  well  Uiere,  and  will  make  fine  plants 
for  the  autumn  bedding. 

One  of  the  best  plants  of  all  for  the  spring  in  this  neigh- 
boiuhood  is  the  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather ;  it  is  never  half  so 
beautiful  in  the  summer  from  the  seed  sown  the  same  year  as  it 
is  in  spring  from  plants  which  have  been  preserved  daring  the 
^winter.  They  very  rarely  die  ;  if  they  do,  it  is  not  frost  but 
snow  ^hich  proves  fatal  to  them.  But  I  have  only  lost  my 
plants  of  Golden  Feather  one  winter  since  I  have  used  them, 
and  that  is  now  many  years.  They  make  a  great  show  ia 
April  and  early  May,  and  form  a  beautiful  border  to  the 
Cliveden  Bine  Pansy,  "fhe  yellow  is  more  intense,  and  the 
plant  altogether  more  graceful  than  those  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year. 

^  Wallflowers  are  favourites  with  everyone.  I  find  the  right 
time  to  sow  them  is  in  April,  and  they  must  be  transplanted 
aa  soon  ae  they  are  about  4  or  6  inches  high.  This  too  requires 
room,  but  Wallflowers  are  worth  it  for  their  scent,  which  is  so 
delicious,  as  well  as  for  their  old  associations.  I  find  that  the 
various  colours  generally  come  true,  and  contrast  well  with 
each  other.  Canary  yellow  is  specially  beautiful,  and  the  dark 
red  makes  a  fine  background  for  it.  This  year  the  stock  of 
Wallflowers  is  looking  remarkably  well ;  the  plants  are  strong 
and  stubby,  and  promise  abundance  of  their  lovely  blooms.  , 
I  tried  a  variety  called  **  Harbinger,"  which  according  to  the 
mvidierSjaX  description  in  the  seed  catalogues  was  to  surpass 


all  other  kinds  in  blooming  before  any  known  Wallflower. 
I  was  oaref  ul  to  give  it  every  cbance  of  distinguishing  itself 
but  alas !  my  "Harbinger"  came  in  last  instead  of  first.  The 
Tortoise,  represented  by  the  old-fashioned  variety,  decidedly 
won  the  day. 

Most  if  not  all  the  plants  used  for  spring  bedding  are  old 
plants  known  to  our  great  grandfathers,  though  perhaps  they 
are  arranged  in  a  fashion  which  our  wiser  ancestors  knew 
nothing  about  I  am  half  afraid  that  it  is  an  insolt  to  them  to 
put  them  in  rings,  and  ovals,  and  formal  shapes ;  but  after  tH 
the  effect  is  pretty,  and  no  other  plan  could  make  the  spriag 
garden  so  bright  and  gay.  It  is  something  to  find  that  tbej 
were  all  known  to  Thompson,  who  no  doubt  thoroughly  en- 
joyed  both  their  beauty  and  their  fragrance,  and  their  happy 
anticipation  of  the  coming  summer. 

**  Along  these  blushing  borders,  brifirht  with  dew. 

And  in  yon  mingled  wildemees  of  flowers. 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  8T«oe  : 

Throws  out  the  Bnowdrop  and  the  Croca»  Crafl» 

The  Dnisy,  Primrose,  Violet  darkly  bine. 

And  Polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes  ; 

The  yellow  Waliaower,  stained  with  iron  btvwn. 

And  layiah  Stock  that  scents  the  garden  nmnd. 

From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breeses  shed 

Anemones;  Auriculas enridbed 

With  shining  meel  o'er  all  their  Telret 

And  pile  Bannnculus  of  glovrin^  i«d.*' 
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LATE  GRAPES. 


It  is  a  mistake  that  late-keeping  Grapes  soch  as  Alicsnte 
and  Lady  Dowds^s  Seedling  shonlcf  be  allowed  to  start  into 
growth  naturally  with  a  view  to  late  keepiB^r.    I  bare  had 
Orapes  of  the  aboTe-named  yarieties  ripe  in  July  and  Angnst, 
and  I  have  kept  them  till  April  in  good  condition  long  after 
the  same  varieties  in  late  houses  had  been  used.    It  iB  not 
necefisary  that  the  bunches  should  remain  on  the  Vines  to 
interfere  with  the  pruning.   I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  fresh  and  plump  in  bottles  of  water  until  April.    They 
keep  best  in  a  cool  dry  room  with  a  north  or  easterly  aspect  I 
feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Grapes  will  keep  better  nnder 
the  conditions  described  than  they  would  on  the  vines.  I  have 
found  nothing  to  answer  better  than  soda  water  bottles,  with  s 
piece  of  wire  or  string  tied  round  the  neck.     In  cnttiog  Oiapes 
for  this  purpose  I  always  leave  plenty  of  wood.      If  there  is  a 
cross  beam  in  the  room,  all  that  is  required  is  to  drive  in  a  fev 
nails  to  hang  the  bottles  on.    The  bunches  need  only  just  baBg 
clear  of  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  the  weight  of  the  former  will 
balance  the  bottles.    This  plan  is  so  simple  that  it  mm»t  com- 
mend itself  to  all  who  have  Grapes  to  bottle. — G.  B.  ALUS. 


ROSES  AND  THE  FROST. 

I  rsAB,  judging  from  Mr.  Paul's  letter  on  page  66,  that  what 
I  wrote  about  Roses  still  retaining  their  leaves  may  have  be^ 
construed  into  a  meaning  that  I  certainly  had  no  idea  of,  snd 
in  justice  to  him  1  must  distinctly  disclaim  any  intention  of 
stating  anything  that  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  tiie 
Rose  trees  at  Waltham  were  generally  indifferently  ripened  or 
injured  by  frost.    Indeed,  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  say  a 
word  in  disparagement  of  his  Rose  or  any  other  trees,  and  I 
regret  exceedingly  if  my  letter  should  have  led  anyone  to 
believe  that  his  stock  of  Rose  trees  was  not  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  and  sound  condition.    What  I  intended  to  convey  ws^ 
that  those  branches  on  which  the  leaves  were  still  hanging— and 
I  took  them  to  be  only  exceptional — were  unripe,  and  would  for 
that  reason  be  unable  to  resist  severe  frost  notwithstanding  tlio 
leaves.    Mr.  Paul  has  evidently  taken  my  remarks  to  reftir  to 
his  Rose  trees  generally,  whereas  I  in  reality  intended  them  to 
apply  to  those  shoots  only  bearing  leaves.    I  can  assure  Vr. 
Paul  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  him  state  that  the  Rose  trees  ftt 
WaHham  are  not  iojurcd  by  frost.    I  wish  I  could  say  the 
same  of  those  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Now,  as  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  leaves.  No  doubt 
where  Roses  are  planted  thickly  and  the  leaves  plentiful  they 
would  afford  some  protection,  but  in  those  cases  where  Bo90 
trees  are  planted  out  permanently,  and  consequently  rather 
wide  ftpart,  1  cannot  see  they  would  be  of  much  service.  I  have 
just  made  a  careful  inspection  of  those  in  this  locality,  and  I 
find  I  am  fully  supported  by  facts.  Nearly  all  are  killed  down 
to  the  snow  line,  though  they  still  retain  their  leaves,  snd  hftd 
there  been  the  same  amount  of  cold  at  Waltham  as  was  es^ 
pcrienced  in  other  parts  of  the  country  I  have  no  doul>t  )(• 
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PIboFb  Boses  wonld  bave  enflbred  too.  Of  coaxw  Bo0e  traet 
TBiy  a  great  deal  in  hardiiieas,  some  Yarieties  being  perfect] j 
haaldj,  others  only  partiallr  so,  whilst  others  again  are  tender. 
How,  in  all  these  cases,  m  looking  oror  some  thousands  of 

giants  I  cannot  see  that  the  leaves  haye  protected  them  in  the 
iast  Whole  rows,  one  handrsd  in  a  row,  that  do  not  appear 
to  have  shed  scarce^  a  leaf,  are  killed  dowa  to  the  snow  in 
errery  case.  The  Editors  of  the  Jonmal  saj  the  ample  foliage 
mnst  have  afforded  material  protection.  **  Facts  are  stubborn 
things,"  and  I  hope  thej  will  pardon  me  for  saying  their  opinion 
is  not  home  out  by  facts,  at  least  as  regards  this  nefghboarhood. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  a  slight  prote^on  is  safll- 
cient  for  Rose  trees,  bnt  may  not  the  taking-ap  and  laying-in 
of  thoee  Mr.  Panl  mentions  have  had  a  share  in  their  protec- 
tion as  well  as  the  Beech  tree  ?  I  have  fonnd  that  Boas  trees 
taken  np  and  laid  in  have  been  nninjuied,  whilst  other  left 
vnmoyea  have  been  killed. — ^F.  Botes,  Beverley, 

[We  did  not  refer  to  Boses  in  Yorkshire,  bat  to  beds  of 
dwarf  Boses  in  the  soath,  and  those  plants  having  foliage  we 
saw  so  completely.,  covered  with  snow,  that  they  certainly  must 
have  received  material  protection ;  where  the  foliage  was 
absent  the  snow  did  not  cover  the  iJants  nearly  so  thickly.— 

Bd&3 

PEAR  CITRON  DBS  CARMES. 

This  variety  I  consider  should  be  in  every  collection  where 
eazLy  snmmer  Pears  are  appreciated.  It  ripens  about  the  end 
of  Joly  or  b^inning  of  August,  bat  continues  in  good  con- 
ation only  a  few  days  after  it  is  ripe.  Its  season,  however, 
may  be  prolonged  by  gathering  the  crops  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days.  The  fruit  is  only  what  I  term  a  third-sise  Pear.  The 
skm  is  very  smooth  and  thin,  of  a  veiy  pale  yellow  slightly 
tanged  with  red  next  the  sun ;  flesh  white,  very  juicy  AZ^d 
sweet,  and  possessing  a  most  agreeable  flavour. 

The  trees  we  have  here  are  grafted  on  the  Quince  stock  and 
grown  as  espaliers ;  they  grow  freely  and  bear  abundantly 
every  year.  The  tree  I  find  produces  larger  fruit  when  on  the 
Qainee,  and  it  does  not  make  such  vigorous  growth  as  when 
on  the  Pear.  Taking  into  consideration  all  its  merits,  it  is  the 
best  early  summer  Pear  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  soil 
onr  trees  are  growing  in  is  a  very  stilE  loamy  clay,  the  subsoil 
a  very  stiff  clay.  The  trees  grow  freely,  bear  abundantly,  tha 
firoit  being  beautiful  and  clear.  Root-pruning  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  practise  here,  as  the  trees  bear  so  freely,  and 
with  careful  pruning  and  training  I  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  in  proper  form. — ^G.  H.  O.,  Sbllandenf  Ibnhridge, 


NOTES  ON  AURICULAS. 

I  HAD  hoped  when  I  wrote  respecting  the  Auricula  on  pages 
5  and  31  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  my  plain  statements 
bwig  conlroyerted.  In  my  early  days,  living  in  the  midst  of 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  growers,  I  was  almost  daily  in 
their  locality,  and  it  was  my  delight  to  hear'  how  everything  had 
been  carried  on  in  bygone  days.  Several  of  the  old  growers 
were  far  advanced  in  years — some  a  little  above  ninety  years 
old,  and  the  majority  above  seventy — and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  most  of  them  were  tutored  by  their  parenfis. 
We  could  therefore  talk  about  the  varieties  and  meuiods  of 
cultivation  for  nearly  160  years  back  1  My  particular  friend 
was  John  Taylor,  who  was  upwards  of  ninety  years  old,  and  he 
e^ibited  Anriculas  when  only  eight  years  of  age.  A  few  of 
the  varieties  then  grown  are  not  known  now.  The  oldest 
now  known  are  Kenyon's  Ringleader  and  (Crime's  Privateer ; 
and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  Lee's  Bright  Yenna,  a 
vrhite-edged  variety,  was  one  in  existence  at  that  time.  I  have 
some  recollection  that  Taylor's  Glory  was  also  one. 

John  Taylor  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  used  a  very 
strong  compost  for  Auriculas,  and  the  practice  is  still  con- 
tinued, although  I  never  was  an  advocate  of  Uieir  method.  All 
plants  require  a  compost  similar  to  what  they  had  been  nur- 
tured in  in  their  native  habitats.  The  Auricnla,  too,  being 
originally  grown  on  the  Alps,  which  is  a  mountainous  range  in 
Switseiiand,  would  not  enjoy  a  warm  climate.  The  system  of 
over-nursing  Auriculas  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  semi- 
hardy.  The  only  danger  to  the  plants  is  too  much  moisture, 
aud  by  having  glazed  lights  to  protect  them  everything  could 
be  done  to  keep  them  from  injury.  Plain  decayed  turf  from  a 
psstore  field  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  if  not  rich  enough  a 
uttie  addition  of  thoroughly  decomposed  oow  dnng  and  horse 
dung,  form  a  compost  best  calculated  to  keep  the  plants  strong  ( 


and  healthy.  Some  growers  who  used  extremely  stiimMiMr 
composts  could  not  readily  sell  their  plants,  as  they  ooold 
scarcely  be  kept  in  a  healUiy  condition.  I  always  grew  my* 
large  stock  chiefly  in  what  we  called  maiden  soil,  and  by  thai 
means  there  were  few  diseased  plants  to  be  seen.  Them  is  a< 
strict  analogy  between  plants  and  ourselves.  We  Had  thai 
men  who  are  addicted  to  strong  ^riok  are  not  heMthy  nor 
seldom  live  to  an  old  age ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
lead  temperate  lives  become  stroog  and  their  lives  aretpro* 
longed.  I  remember  once  inspecting  a  collection  of  stroni^' 
grown  plants  with  an  old  friend— Mr.  Charles  Turner.  Hie 
arower  of  them  was  a  great  exhibitor,  and  at  the  entraaoe  of 
his  garden  was  a  large  tub  filled  witii  stioog  liquid  maanre. 
Mr.  Turner  soon  discovered  that  the  plants  did  not  like  this 
stimulant,  for  although  they  looked  strong  they  were  anythiBg. 
but  healthy. 

I  fear  Mr.  Homer  has  not  read  my  remarks  correctly.   I 
never  was  an  advocate  for  the  strong  compost  in  use  in  Lanca- 
shire from  the  earliest  period.     It  is  well  known  that  most 
growers  have  ideas  of  their  own,  but  after  all  they  mast  ol 
necessity   follow    out    fundamental    rules.      Over-attentunt. 
and  nursing  naturally  makes  idl  plants  tender,  just  as  tiMS 
children  of  cottagers  are  much  more  hardy  than  those  of  tilift 
higher  classes.     Some  years  ago  Mr.  Groom  introduced  ttaat 
LUies,  Mid  a  greenhouse  was  their  locality,  but  in  a  few  yesBBS' 
they  were  grown  in  the  open  garden  equally  as  well  as  pra* 
vionsly.     If  Auriculas  are  grown  for  exhibition  they  will 
require  a  greater  amount  of  care  so  that  the  bloom  may  not  be 
damaged,  but  this  does  not  prove  they  are  not  hardy.   All  pilosis, 
when  exposed  are  more  or  has  injured  by  adverse  weatiier,  aid 
consequently  Auriculas  are  protected  so  as  to  secure  a  fine  bloom. 
Mr.  Homer  remembers  his  father's  collection  when  residing  si 
Hull,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  plants  were  grownlardifleranilgF' 
than  they  were  by  the  old  Lancashire  weavers,  wiiose  edncotiUm . 
was  necessarily  limitcl.    They  were  only  taught  to  gfow  the 
plants  by  assisting  their  parents,  but  now  they  witness  tha 
great  advance  in  the  cultivation  of  all  plants,  and  conssqueatlj 
they  profit  to  some  extent  by  observing  at  our  exhibitions'  ft 
decided  change  almost  in  everything. 

N.B. — In  treating  on  potting  I  omitted  saying  that  the  ta|i 
root  of  the  Auricula  must  be  prooed  when  tiie  plants  are  re* 
potted.— John  Slates. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN  IN  1879. 

As  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  late  years  of  recording  m]^ 
experience  in  the  little  plot  which  I  cultivate  I  must  not,  evan* 
al&ongh  the  season  has  been  the  most  disastrous  one  I  ever 
recollect,  omit  it  We  talk  and  write  of  abnormal  seasons,  bnt 
this  was  doubly  abnormal  if  there  can  be  such  a  thing.  The 
whole  range  of  products — frait^  fiowers,  and  vegetables,  shaied 
in  the  calamity.  No  Pears  or  Apples ;  while  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  that  ought  to  have  been  ripe  in  September,  re- 
mained on  the  trees  until  November,  and  were  good  neitber 
for  eating  nor  preserving.  Not  a  Plum  in  the  garden,  the  only 
redeeming  feature  being  the  small  fruits.  Gooseberries,  Our- 
rants,  and  Strawberries  were  abundant :  lacking,  indeed,  much 
of  the  flavour  of  many  years,  but  still  very  grateful  in  the 
general  scarcity.  Strawberries  especially  were  a  most  abundant 
crop.  Then,  when  we  come  to  write  about  vegetables,  what  a 
terrible  havoc  the  season  wrought  in  them  1  Peas  were  a  com- 
plete failure  with  me.  After  the  early  crop  was  gathered  I 
did  not  obtain  from  any  of  my  rows  much  more  thiui  the  seed 
I  put  into  the  ground.  French  Beans,  again,  of  which  I  had  a 
large  breadth  planted,  were  a  failure  ;  and  as  the  Strawberries 
redeemed  the  fruit  crop,  so  Onions  did  the  vegetables  :  it  was 
the  only  vegetable  that  with  me  really  did  well.  Then  what 
misery  it  was  to  attempt  to  grow  Vegetable  Marrows  or  Ridge 
Cucumbers  I  Over  and  over  again  they  were  planted,  but  they 
obstinately  refused  to  grow,  and  at  last  had  to  be  abandoned 
in  despair.  Potatoes,  too,  were  a  miserable  failure  :  half  the 
crop  diseased,  and  the  other  half  so  small  as  certainly  not  to 
deserve  the  namo  of  table  Potatoes.  Vegetables,  too,  whidi 
we  are  apt  to  consider  as  delighting  in  wet,  such  as  Turnips, 
seemed  to  have  too  much  of  it ;  and  altogether  it  was  a  disap- 
pointing time  for  the  vegetarian.  There  was  one  crop  which  I 
must  do  it  the  justice  to  say  made  the  most  of  its  opportunities^ 
and  that  was  the  slug  and  snail  crop.  Never  have  I  seen  them  in 
such  swarms.  No  treatment  was  of  the  slightest  useu  Wft 
applied  soot  and  lime,  laid  heaps  of  sawdust  and  bran— did 
everything  tiiat  we  saw  recommended.  The  rains  washed  away 
the  soot  and  lime  and  the  sawdust  was  despised  Then  we  ^^^^ 
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to  trap  them,  hunted  for  them  at  nif^ht.  We  canght  and  caught 
them  ;  but  the  cry  was,  Still  they  come.  They  devoured  every- 
thing — Lettuces,  Cabbage  plants,  Gladiolus  leaves,  Camations 
— everything,  in  fact,  but  weeds  they  carried  off.  And  oh  1 
how  the  weeds  did  grow  1  The  ground  was  too  wet  to  get  on 
it.  It  was  no  use  nsiog  the  hoe  unless  the  weeds  were  carried 
away,  and  so  altogether  they  had  a  good  time  of  it  and  seemed 
as  if  they  knew  it ;  as  the  foxes  must  have  rejoiced  in  the 
long  spell  of  frost,  and  thought  it  was  specially  sent  for  their 
benefit. 

And  what  about  the  flowers  ?  Well,  they,  too,  were  disap- 
pointing, as  everyone  knows.  Happily  I  do  not  do  anything 
in  bedding-out,  but  anything  more  woebegone  than  most  of  the 
gardens  that  I  have  seen  this  year  cannot  be  imagined.  What 
with  Altemantheras  and  other  plants  that  would  not  grow, 
and  Geraniums  and  flowering  plants  that  would  grow  and  not 
Uoom,  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  should  have  been  said, 
*^  Happy  was  the  man  that  had  not  a  garden."  Not  so,  how- 
ever. There  was  still  enjoyment  to  be  had  ;  and  hope,  **  that 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  led  me  to  hope  for  better 
tunes,  and  to  come  to  tbe  comforting  conclusion  that  we  should 
never  have  so  bad  a  season  again  for  many  a  year.  I  have 
already  written  on  Roses,  and  alluded  to  my  own  in  so  doing, 
i  fear  that  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year  will,  however,  have 
left  their  mark  on  our  Rose  beds.  Plants  that  were  at  all 
wavering  have  succumbed,  and  many  of  which  I  thought  well 
have  g^ne  also.  I  hear  from  many  quarters,  more  especially 
Irom  the  midlands,  sad  tales  of  losses,  and  fear  that  when  the 
winter  is  over  there  will  be  many  to  be  reported  missing.  My 
fine  plant  of  Cloth  of  Gold  is,  I  am  afraid,  most  severely  injured 
if  not  altogether  ruined,  but  R^ve  d*Or  seems  to  have  withstood 
all  the  severe  weather,  although  on  an  eastern  aspect.  And 
BOW  as  to  the  other  florists*  flowers  which  I  endeavour  to  cul- 
tivate or  to  grow  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  have  so  often  told  my  melancholy  tale  about  my  Auriculas 
that  it  is  useless  to  repeat  it.  I  find  that  persons  who  have 
had  the  infliction  of  the  woolly  aphis  speak  in  most  respectful 
tenns  of  its  devastating  powers,  while  those  who  have  never 
had  it  treat  it  very  lightly.  I  have  tried  according  to  Mr. 
Llewelyn's  advice  paraffin,  and  while  it  certainly  kills  the 
aphis  it  does  not  injure  the  plant ;  but  I  find  that  it  is 
just  possible  the  plant  may  be  attacked  again.  The  manner 
in  which  tbe  insect  is   enveloped  by  its  downy   covering 

g'ves  it  great  facilities  for  travelling  about,  while  it  seems  to 
\  abundant  on  the  roots  of  Lettuces,  Sowthistles,  and  other 
nlanta  :  hence  one  must  live  in  continual  dread  of  it.  Some- 
now  or  other,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written,  it  does  not  seem  that  Auriculas  are  so  easily  managed 
ae  some  people  imagine.  The  National  Auricula  Society  has 
aow  for  three  years  held  its  exhibitions,  and  they  have  been 
very  successful  in  bringing  together  a  large  number  of  plants ; 
but  I  find  on  referring  to  their  lists  that  during  that  time  but 
one  new  exhibitor  from  the  south  has  entered  the  lists,  and 
that  the  exhibitors  are  never  more  than  seven  or  eight.  I  have 
started  three  persons  with  small  collections  before  I  had  any 
attack  of  woolly  aphis.  When  I  meet  them  and  ask  about 
them  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  is  what  I  am  treated  to,  and  a 
disclaimer  as  to  the  difficulty  of  growing  them.  It  is  singular, 
too,  that  while  many  are  raising  seedlings,  as  yet  so  few  have 
been  brought  forward  that  can  compare  with  the  least  of  the 
establishea  varieties  ;  but  one  edged  flower  was  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  that  I  think  will  be  found 
not  refined  enough  for  those  who  are  particular  in  this  respect. 
It  will  be  indeed  difficult  in  grey  edges  to  surpass  George  Light- 
body  and  Lancashire  Hero.  There  is  a  better  field  in  the 
gveen  and  white-edged  sections ;  in  the  latter  John  Simonite 
and  Acme  seem  likely  to  take  a  good  place.  In  selfs  Mr. 
Homer  has  brought  forward  a  seedling  wnich  for  smoothness 
and  shape  is  all  that  can  be  wished  ;  but  we  have  already  so 
Many  really  fine  selfs  that  it  is  difficult  to  beat  them,  while 
I  brieve  most  raisers  of  seedlings  find  that  a  very  large 
per-oentage  of  their  plants  are  selfs.  I  have  for  so  many  years 
grown  tbe  Auricula  that  it  is  for  one  reason  or  other  so  identified 
with  all  my  love  of  flowers,  carries  me  back  so  far,  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  give  it  up,  but  if  I  have  no  better  success 
this  year  with  it  than  I  had  last  I  must  do  so.  By-the*by, 
one  curious  fact  in  connection  with  my  Auricula  growing  has 
interested  me  much  lately.  I  received  last  month  a  letter 
from  San  Jos^  in  California,  in  which  the  writer  asks.  Do  I 
lemember  him  ?  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  about  five  and 
thirty  years  ago  I  and  my  dear  broUier  were  amongst  his  first 
•utomers  at  Miltown  in  the  county  of  Dublin.    He  is  now 


apparently  doing  well,  and  writes  to  ask  me  to  receive  some 
seedling  Pears  which  he  has  been  raising  and  which  he  wishes 
me  to  bring  before  some  competent  authority.  Oh  I  how  well 
do  I  recollect  those  days  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we 
used  to  enter  into  these  things.  I  perhaps  have  as  great  a  lore 
for  the  Auricula  now  as  then,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  twenty-five  and  sixty,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  although 
somewhat  melancholy  reminder  of  days  that  are  past  to  retniii 
no  more.  I  have  found  during  tbe  severe  weather  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  comfort  of  having  my  Auriculas  in  a  pi^ 
while  at  the  same  time  the  plant  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
free  from  drip  than  in  frames  and  can  be  detected  more  easQy  ; 
and  then  the  plants,  being  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  im 
not  so  easily  affected  by  frost ;  and  the  comfort  of  being  awe 
to  go  into  the  pit  and  see  that  all  is  right>  even  in  very  severe 
weather,  is  very  great. 

I  must  reserve  for  my  next  paper  notes  on  Gladioli,  Picoteef, 
and  Carnations. — D.,  Deal, 


STOCKS-SUBURBAN   KOSES. 

As  a  grower  o!  Roses  on  various  stocks  I  should  like  to  say 
that  your  correspondent  who  last  week  wrote,  **  That  stock  is 
the  best  which  the  soil  suits  best,"  put  the  whole  matter  m  a 
nutshell.    Four  mUes  from  St.  Paul's  I  have  a  piece  of  ncft 
light  garden  ground  where  the  Manettl  gives  capital  results, 
while  the  Briar  barely  exibts.    Two  miles  farther  out  I  nave 
another  garden,  scarcely  anything  but  clay  for  4  feet  down ; 
there  Manetti  Roses  will  not  live  three  months,  but  the  Bnar, 
standard,  seedling,  or  cutting,  flourishes.      To  beginners  m 
Rose-growing  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  stock  to  hsTC 
I  would  say.  Take  up  a  handful  of  your  soil,  press  it  firmly 
in  your  hand  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  ball  of  it,  and  toss  it  iroin 
you  half  a  dozen  yards.    If  it  is  so  light  that  it  cruiuWes  to 
pieces  on  falling  upon  the  path,  plant  Roses  on  the  Manetti ;  ir 
It  is  sufficiently  heavy  and  adhesive  to  cling  together  when 
thrown,  try  the  Briar.    For  growing  near   large  towns  tne 
Manetti  is  the  better  stock  in  nine  gardens  out  of  ten. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see  that  the  proposal  to  extoid  toe 
radius  for  the  suburban  Roses  was  negatived.  If  carried  out  i 
believe  it  would  entirely  defeat  the  object  for  which,  I  pre- 
sume, the  class  was  established — viz.,  tbe  growing  of  B*?** 
under  difficulties.  If  the  radius  were  extended  just  two  muea 
it  would  take  in  districts  that  I  know  of  in  the  Thames  ana 
Lea  Valleys,  and  in  the  northern  districts  round  LondOT,  m 
which,  with  equally  good  plants  and  careful  culture,  Roses 
could  be  produced  to  compete  with  the  collections  sent  from 
Heavitree,  The  Did  Weir,  and  Caunton  Manor.  I  ^•*./J: 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  year,  and  was  rather  surprised  to  see  tne 
first  prize  awarded  to  a  collection  from  Teddington  or  Twicken- 
ham, I  forget  which.  Are  not  both  these  places  more  than 
eight  miles  i^m  Charing  Cross  ?  ^      *t 

Are  we  to  understand  that  Mr.  Oliver's  cup  is  to  be  for  six 
Teas  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  Noisettes?— A  LOVBB  OF  ^OBB 
Shows.  

VEGETABLES  IN  1879. 

EvsBT  year  adds  a  considerable  number  of  so-called  novel 
ties  to  our  already  overstocked  lists  ;  but  many  are  either  veiy 
little  in  advance  of  the  old  varieties,  or  are  new  in  name  only* 
I  shall  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  attempt  to  point  out  any  of  the 
latter  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  but  will  give  • 
list  of  varieties  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  most  gardens. 

In  addition  to  Osbom's  Forcing  and  the  Canadian  Wonder 
Kidney  Beans,  I  grew  Carter's  White  Advancer,  and  found  it 
very  useful  for  late  forcing,  and  also  planted  with  Canadian 
Wonder  in  a  pit  The  pods  are  long,  straight,  and  of  a  deep 
green,  the  style  of  growth  resembling  the  Negro  Longpod.  I» 
has  a  tendency  to  run,  especially  in  the  open  ground.  Suttoi^ 
Giant  White  Runner  Bean  gave  an  abundance  of  long  hand- 
some pods,  particularly  fine  for  exhibition.  It  was  tried  with 
the  old  White  Dutch,  from  which  it  was  evidently  selected,  but 
proved  much  superior.  Carter's  Leviathan  Broad  Bean  pro- 
duced enormous  pods  from  12  to  13  inches  long,  the  next 
longest,  Seville  Longpod,  being  about  10  inches.  Both  varieties 
are  somewhat  early  and  rather  shy-l>earing.  ^^ 

I  have  tried  no  variety  of  Brussels  Sprouts  that  surpassed 
the  Imported  either  for  early  or  main  crops.  The  new  dwart 
Green  Curled  Kale  has  proved  veiy  hardy  and  good,  and  t^ 
same  remark  applies  to  Suttons'  new  dwarf  Purple  Curled. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Broccoli  crop  is  destroyed  byfrosti 
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^though  widely  planted  on  firm,  and  in  some  instances  undug 
CTonnd.  A  number  of  plants  laid  down  are  also  much  damaged, 
l>nt  not  qaite  so  badly  as  those  left  standing.  Osbom's  Winter 
yrhite  has  for  the  last  two  seasons  proTod  mach  hardier  than 
its  vendors  anticipated,  and  is  mncn  prized  accordingly.  It 
lias  very  short  stems  and  is  not  a  very  Inxuriantly  growing 
variety,  and  I  wish  there  were  more  like  it  in  those  respects. 
'We  have  several  new  and  apparently  distinct  varieties,  but 
none  resemble  Osbom's.  Sany  East  Ham,  a  favourite  market 
variety,  was  mach  the  earliest  Cabbage,  and  the  Heartwell 
JCaiTow  the  best  in  other  respects.  Celery  did  not  grow  at  all 
freely,  especially  the  earliest  and  latest  planted.  We  were 
fanprepared  for  the  unusnally  early  and  severe  frost,  and 
covered  ap  a  night  too  late,  so  the  frost  coming  upon  foliage 
znnch  dainaged  by  the  Celery  fly  will  have  the  effect  of  materi- 
ally shortening  the  duration  of  the  crop.  I  consider  Williams* 
Matchless  Red  the  best  variety,  the  next  best  being  Major 
OJarke^s  Solid  Bed  and  the  Leicester  Bed,  which  are  distinct 
And  are  alike  good.    Cole's  Crystal  is  a  good  white  variety. 

The  Nantes  Horn  Carrot  is  much  liked  on  account  of  its 
colour.    It  grows  to  a  good  size  and  keeps  well.    The  best 
varieties  of  Turnip  that  I  have  tried  are  Snowball  (Suttons* 
strain),  Veitch's  Bed  Globe,  and  the  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone 
sown  for  early,  midseason,  and  late  crops  as  arranged.    The 
White  Stone  and  Green  Bound,  which  no  amount  of  frost 
appears  to  injure,  are  largely  grown  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
the  markets.    Trebons  O^on  was  the  only  noteworthy  new 
variety  of  Onion  grown.    It  is  globular-shaped,  of  mild  flavour, 
and  when  sown  with  the  Tripoli  in  the  autumn  grows  to  a 
good  size  and  keeps  much  longer  than  that  variety.    We  have 
some  at  the  present  time,  and  the  other  autumn-sown  varieties 
have  long  since  failed.     Osbom's  (DelFs  Crimson))  Suttons* 
Improved,  and  Carter's  Perfection  of  Beet  are  all  good  in  every 
respect.    Little  Pixie  and  King  Koffee  Savoys  are  extremely 
useful  little  varieties,  worthy  of  a  place  in  large  or  small  gar- 
dens.   The  Dwarf  IJlm  is  a  good  early  variety,  and  I  like  the 
Dmmbead  for  the  latest  supply.    I  omitted  to  mention  that 
the  Barly  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli  is  very  much  damaged  by 
frost  in  the  fields  as  well  as  gardens.    Suttons*  King  of  the 
Canliflowers  sown  in  autumn  and  wintered  in  frames  formed 
a  good  succession  to  the  Early  London  and  Dwazf  Erfurt,  and 
is  a  rery  useful  variety,  as  also  is  Carter's  Mont  Blanc  for 
Bmnmer  and  autumn  work.     We  did  not  winter  any  of  the 
latter  variety,  but  have  some  for  this  spring.   Veitch's  Autumn 
Oiant  is  indispensable.    The  Mnsselbnigh  Leek  again  proved 
superior  to  the  Carentan. 

Tomatoes  on  the  open  walls  completely  failed.  For  forcing 
none  surpassed  the  American  varieties  on  account  of  their 
superior  shape  and  solidity.  The  new  small  varieties  are 
ornamental,  but  are  otherwise  useless — ^here  at  all  events. 
The  early  red  and  white  short-topped  Turnip  Badishes  are  the 
t>e8t  for  forcing,  being  much  earlier  than  Wood's  Frame  and 
the  French  Breakfast,  and  the  Violet  white-tipped  olive-shaped 
is  also  a  good  Badish  ;  all  I  believe  are  of  continental  origin. 
We  grew  Scott's  Superb,  Suttons*  Superb,  Carter's  Giant  White, 
and  the  Alexandra  Cos  Lettuce,  all  of  which  are  improvements 
on  tbe  Paris  White,  and  are  alike  good.  The  Early  Paris  Market 
and  Suttons'  Forcing  Cabbage  Lettuce,  being  very  early  and 
well  adapted  for  frame  work,  are  the  only  two  of  any  real 
service  to  us.  Suttons'  Standwell  is  rightly  named,  and  will  be 
useful  to  those  who  like  Cabbage  Lettuce ;  but  an  American 
fringed  variety  distributed  under  different  names,  although 
distinct  and  ornamental,  is  comparatively  worthless. 

The  Potato  crop,  on  the  whole,  was  a  failure  owing  to  the 
disease,  but  the  Magnum  Bonum  and  a  new  unnamed  round 
variety  of  the  s&me  style  of  growth  (received  from  the  Messrs. 
Stfttons)  were  really  "  disease-resisteis,'*  and  gave  heavy  crops. 
Prince  Arthur  (Veitch)  yielded  a  good  per-centage  of  sound 
tubers,  as  also  did  Covent  Garden  Perfection  (Hooper),  although 
the  latter  is  of  rather  weak  growth,  the  quality  of  both  being 
very  good.  Snowflake,  Schoolmaster,  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Grampian,  International,  McKinlay's  Pride,  Waterloo  Kidney, 
Eftriy  Bose  and  other  varieties,  including  Early  Bird,  were  all 
badly  diseased ;  and  Bedf ont  Prolific  yielded  about  half  a  crop. 
— W.  loavumx. 


HYBBID  TEA  B0SE8. 

In  the  lively,  clever,  and  but  too  accurate  account  of  the 
meeting  oa  January  13th  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
national  Bose  Society  I  read  at  the  end,  it  **  was  carried  by  two 
votes  that  Hybrid  Teas  were  not  to  be  admitted  into  Tea  boxes." 


It  is  only  too  true.    I  voted  in  the  minority,  but  at  the  risk  of 

committing  treason  against  a  foregone  conclusion.     Before 

this  becomes  a  Mede  and  Persian  decision  I  entreat  the  other 

side  to  consider  what  we  arc  losing.     No  more  Cheshunt 

Hybrids  to  be  admitted  into  Tea  Bose  boxes  I    None  of  those 

Boses  we  are  all  expecting  of  such  high  fame  from  Mr.  Bennett  I 

It  is  all  very  well  to  promise  Hybrid  Teas  some  day  a  class  of 

their  own,  but  they  will  hardly  be  strong  enough  for  this  yet 

for  some  time  to  come.    And  why  should  they  not  be  admitted 

into  Tea  boxes  7    Some  of  the  orthodox  Teas  are  coarse  enough 

— far  less  refined  than  any  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  with  which  I 

am  acquainted.    We  have  none  too  many  exhibition  Teas  or 

Noisettes.    The  wildest  schedule  never  yet  schemed  a  box  of 

twenty -tour  of  them ;  but  if  the  Hybrid  Teas  were  admitted 

there  would  one  day  be  a  change  of  this.    I  doubt  whether 

they  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  with  Hybrid  Perpetuals ; 

how  cruel,  then,  to  leave  them  thus  out  in  the  cold  altogether. 

I  dare  hardly  hope  now  to  move  the  heart  of  " D.,  Deal"  to 

pity,  but  surely  the  proprietor  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid  might  be 

expected  to  exhibit  some  parental  affection.    Will  not  some 

more  powerful  pen  take  up  the  case  of  these  interesting  and 

oppressed  individuals  thus  cruelly  penalised,  even  whUe  for 

the  most  part  but  looming  in  the  Kose  box  distance?    The 

National  nose  Committee  has  found    its  decisions  hitherto 

received  with  such  respectful  unanimity  that  I  see  no  hope  if 

the  fatal    *' footnote"    once   goes  forth    "appended  to    the 

schedule."    But  again  I  ask.  Have  we,  or  are  we  likely  ever 

to  have,  an  overabundance  of  exhibition  Teas  and  Noisettes  ? 

While  I  write  a  second  winter  is  recommencing  its  ravages.-* 

A.    Ca 


STOCKS  FOB  B08ES-GABDEN  BOSES. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  and  as  often  discussed,  as  to 
what  is  the  best  stock  for  Boses.  As  a  parson  I  suppose  your 
readers  will  say  I  stick  to  my  text.  I  still  think  tne  Manetti 
is  the  best  for  ordinary  soils.  The  Briar  is  good  for  heavy 
clays  or  wet  land,  or  for  some  of  the  weaker-growing  Boses, 
and  no  doubt  for  some  of  the  Teas  the  seedling  Briar  is  good. 
Why  my  friend  Canon  Hole  is  so  firm  in  his  faith  witih 
regard  to  the  Dog  Bose,  and  even  to  the  standard,  is  veiy 
obvious  to  me.  It  is  because  Cannton  has  a  clay  soil  and  suits 
the  Briar ;  but  it  is  only  in  certain  seasons  that  this  clay  soil 
comes  to  the  fore.  I  prefer  a  good  garden  loam  with  a  deep 
soil,  well  drained  and  well  mulched  j  let  the  loam  be  unctuous, 
but  unctuous  with  humus. 

I  gave  a  somewhat  long  and  prosy  article  in  last  year's 
"  Boie  Book."  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion, 
which  is  one  of  about  thirty -five  years'  experience.  Cut-back 
Boses  on  Manetti,  if  properly  pruned  and  properly  treated  in 
the  winter,  will  give  ]ust  as  good  blooms  as  maidens.  I  tried 
them  very  decidedly  last  jjrear,  and  the  season  was  such  that 
every  plant  I  had  was  killed  to  the  snow  line,  except  some 
of  the  younger  growths.  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  th^ 
fact  that  old  w(x>d  suffers  from  frost  more  than  young  wood, 
but  it  is  evidently  the  case  wherever  I  have  inspected  it.  1 
have  before  now  stated  my  opinion,  that  the  reason  why  this 
is  so  is  that  the  sap  of  the  olaer  wood  is  injured  when  frozen 
by  pressure  between  the  harder  bark  and  wood  which  has  less 
pith. 

The  Boses  on  seedling  Briars  are  later  invariably  in  their 
blooming,  and  this  makes  them  often  show  out  well  at  tiie 
latter  end  of  the  Bose  exhibitions,  when  the  more  forward 
Manettis  are  over.  Any  persons  who  take  accurate  notice, 
and  compare  one  set  of  Boses  on  the  Manetti  with  another 
on  the  seedling  Briar,  will  remark  this.  I  noticed  it  vexy 
much  when  at  Manchester  for  the  National  Bose  Show  last 
July  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  at  Preston,  who  took  me  and 
'*  D."  of  Deal,  in  (hospitably,  not  in  any  other  acceptation  of 
the  term).  His  was  a  good  Bose  soil,  and  a  first-class  soil  for 
Strawberries  ;  the  two  go  together,  but  his  Boses  on  the  seed- 
ling Briar  were  certainly  ten  days  later  than  those  on  the 
Manetti  or  on  their  own  roote. 

While  on  the  Bose  subject  I  cannot  help  contrasting  the 
judgmente  on  the  new  Boses.  The  judgment  on  the  garden 
varieties  is  very  much  in  accord  with  mine,  except  with  regard 
to  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  the  blooming  period  of  which  is  too 
limited.  I  should  place  Charles  Ix^ebvre  and  Marie  Ban* 
mann  much  higher,  because  it  is  only  sheer  bad  management 
if  Marie  Baumann  does  not  please  eveiyone,  and  it  is  still  Al 
in  point  of  form  and  colour.  I  should  also  put  Abel  Grand, 
Marie  Bady,  Dr.  Andiy,  Baronne  de  Maynaid   (I  presume 
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Boole  de  Neige  is  omitted,  as  some  think  it  identical  with  the 
latter)  much  higher  on  the  list.  With  regard  to  the  other  Roses, 
I  bare  no  faith  in  Gapitaine  Christy  keeping  so  high,  and  can 
only  aceonnt  for  it  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  oat  longer,  is 
more  generally  known,  and  that  last  year,  a  wet  season,  was 
fayonrable  for  it  in  comparison  with  some  others,  as  Marie 
Cointet.  At  Manchester  a  special  prize  was  given  for  twelve 
blooms  of  Capitalne  Chiistyy  where  I  had  to  judge,  and  cer- 
taixihr  there  was  only  one  really  good  bloom  m  the  twelve. 
A,  E.  Williams,  Dnke  of  Connaught,  Prince  of  Teck,  Saltan 
of  Zanzibar,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Mrs. 
Baker,  Eeynolds  Hole,  Dachesse  de  Yallombrosa,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Miss  Hassard,  Mons.  £.  Y. 
Teas,  Star  of  Waltham,  Gabriel  Toumier,  Penelope  Mayo,  La 
Boei^re,  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Oxonian^  Abel  Oam^,  Empress 
of  India,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Magnk  Charta,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Emily 
lAxtoB,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Oonstantin  FretiakofE,  Madame 
Prosper  Langier,  Mabel  Morrison,  Princess  Beatrice,  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  and  Jean  Ducher  are  aJLL  in  my  opinion  better,  or  of 
Bome  of  them  it  may  be  said  quite  as  good,  as  Gapitaine  Christy. 

One  of  the  finest  new  Boses  I  saw  last  year  was  certainly 
A«  K.  Williams,  and  Le  Havre  I  think  was  the  name  of  another, 
but  it  is  not  down  in  the  list  I  &el  sure  we  have  a  grand 
aoquiaitiaa  in  A.  K.  Williams,  also  in  Dake  of  Connaught,  Mrs. 
Baker,  Monsu  S.  Y.  Teas,  Prince  of  Teck,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Constantin  Fretiakof^  Magna  Charta, 
aad  many  others  that  I  have  in  my  collection. 

At  present  my  predictions  are  in  &voar  of  &  fine  spring  and 
a  good  floral  season.  Hard  frost  in  January  with  little  raio, 
and  with  a  high  barometer  as  there  has  been  since  the  Tay  disaster, 
is  generally  a  forerunner  of  a  fine  spring ;  at  all  events,  we 
may  hope  tiiat  Jupiter  Pluvina  of  last  year  may  not  be  in  the 
Mcendant— 0.  P.  P. 


FIR-TREE  OIL  FOR  INSECTS. 

EJJEUiT  in  September,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Griffiths 
Hughes  of  Victoria  and  Cateaton  Streets,  Manchester,  I  received 
a  sample  of  a  new  insect-killer  called  Soluble  Fir-tree  Oil,  and 
as  there  have  been  so  many  faulty  compounds  brought  forward 
lately  for  destroying  our  insect  pests  I  was  not  at  all  enthusi- 
aatlc  about  the  matter.  However,  I  could  not  honestly  say  the 
new  mixinie  was  no  better  than  its  predecessors  till  I  had  tried  it, 
80 1  applied  it  to  a  few  plants  of  no  value  much  stronger  than 
I  had  been  recommended  to  do,  expecting,  of  course,  to  see  the 
not  unfreqnent  result  of  such  trials— living  insects  and  dead 
plants.  But  as  I  found  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  I  became 
slowly  convinced  that  the  substance  was  worth  a  fair  trial,  and 
having  obtained  fresh  supplies  I  have  been  carefully  experi- 
menting with  it  at  intervals  till  the  present  time  with  the 
following  results  :— Half  a  pintof  Fir-tree  oil  to  four  gallons  of 
water  if  applied  with  a  syringe  or  a  vaporiser,  wiU  destroy 
geeen  fly,  red  spider,  the  light-coloured  green  fly  on  Plum 
trees,  and  the  black  fly  which  infests  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 
Double  that  strength  makes  a  good  wash  for  plant  scale  if 
gently  rubbed  on  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge  or  a  soft 
brash,  and  better  than  all,  it  effectually  kills  the  two  kinds  of 
GooBebeixy  caterpillar  which  have  been  more  trouble  to  me 
than  all  other  pests  together. 

And  now,' what  about  injury  to  the  plants  ?  Well.  I  have 
used  it  on  tl^  most  tender  foliage  I  could  find  at  double  the 
strength  necessary  to  kill  any  insect  with  which  I  am  troubled, 
and  in  no  case  have  I  seen  the  slightest  injury.  Three  days  ago 
I  gave  it  a  very  severe  trial— viz.,  on  the  tender  shoot  of  a  forced 
Rose  in  the  full  sun,  and  the  shoot  received  no  injury  what- 
ever. This  was  used  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  to  four  gallons  of 
water.  I  have  drenched  tender  flowers  such  as  Tuberoses  and 
Stephanotises  with  it  without  the  slightest  injury.  And  now» 
as  this  is  no  new  thing  with  me,  I  feel  justified  in  giving  it  an 
unqualified  recommendation,  as  being  perfectly  safe,  and  as  far 
aa  I  have  tried  it  perfectly  effectual.  X  have  no  mealy  bug, 
and  therefore  can  give  no  personal  experience  of  its  action  on 
that  terrible  pest,  but  I  strongly  advise  your  readers  to  give  it 
a  trial  on  any  insects  with  which  they  may  be  troubled. 

Its  odour  is  not  unpleasant,  it  mixes  readily  with  either  hot 
OP  cold  water,  has  no  sediment,  and  does  not  require  washine 
off  tfaa  plants.— Wm.  Taxlob. 


taia  Fragariastrum,  P.  reptana,  F.  Toimcntilla,  Viola  anreniB, 
Lychnis  diuma,  Lamium  pnrpiireaiBy  Qaleopm  Tetnhit^ 
Veronica  officinalis,  Holcns  lanatns,  Poa  tnTialia,.  F.  smma, 
Cardamine  sylvatica,  Taraxacum  oflicinale,  Crepia  vxieiis,  I^ 
pidium  Smithii,  Ranunculus  Ficarift,  B.  repena^  R.  kadenu9e% 
Ulex  europssus,  Bellis  perennis,  Erica  Tetralix,  mod  Gi^seDa. 
Bursa-Pastoris.— W.  Robsbtb. 


Wild  Plants  Flowebiwo  nr  Cobnwall.— The  following 
plants  were  seen  in  flower  near  Penzance  on  December  26th 
and  27th,  1879 :— Primula  vulgaris,  Tussilago  Farfaia,  Poten- 


NOTES  AND  GLBANINQa 

Thb  Fbost  in  the  keighbottbhood   of  LcflfDOV  faaa 
been  very  severe  during  the  week,  and  denae  fogs  have  pre- 
vailed which  are  so  prejudicial  to  Orchids  and  many  foroed 
flowers.    The  mereuxy  of  ihe  thermometer  has  ranged  from 
10°  to  15**  as  tiie  minimum  in  diiSerent  gardens,  and  yesterday 
the  trees,  which  were  unusually  thickly  covered  with  ft«* 
crystals,  presented  a  beautiful  ai^>earance,   the  Bivefaes  re- 
sembling fountains  of  silver  that  even  the  facile  pen  of  "Wtli> 
Savage,"  we   think,  could  not  adequately  describe.     The 
weather  is  particularly  unpropitious  for  the  forcing  of  ViDSB 
and  Peaches,  and  it  is  not  at  all  siurprisiDg  that  the  fonno*, 
under  the  best  management,  are  growing  weakly,  and  toe 
latter  producing  small  flowers. 

We  leara  tiiatan  AMATBUBCRBTSAJfTBunnnc  Socistt 

has  been  recently  estabiished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fios- 
bury  Park  and  Homsey,  under  the  patronag^e  of  Sir  A.  Lnsk, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  and  S.  D.  Waddy,  Esq.,  Q.O.,^  M.P.  Aa  the  distort 
mentioned  is  an  extensive  and  greatly  improving  one,  w 
Society  will  probably  not  only  prove  very  prosperous  but  auo- 
aid  Gonsideiably  in  extending  the  culture  of  that  ^^^f 
autumn- flowering  plant  the  Chiysanthemuxn.  Mr.  James  Cra* 
bush  has  been  elected  President,  and  the  list  of  Vice-Presidenta 
includes  the  names  of  several  influential  and  well-knov^ 
gentlemen.  The  schedule  of  classes  for  the  first  exhibit^  «> 
be  held  next  November  has  also  been  isaned,  accompanied  by 
the  rules,  which  are  clear  and  concise.  Seventeen  cIsmcb  ar» 
enumerated,  providing  for  the  exhibition  of  plants  in  pots,  and 
cut  flowers  of  all  the  principal  sections. 

OuB  donmel  correspondent  writesi,    "  I  have  to-d^ 

been  examining  some  of  my  stock  of  TtrBBBOUS  BBQOSIA^ 
the  stems  and  flower  stalks  of  which  had  died  down  late  in  toe' 
autumn.  I  had  tried  the  experiment  of  placing  the  P^^^ 
wooden  shelves  indoors,  where  a  temperature  not  less  ^'^J^ 
is  maintained,  and  the  pots  were  surrounded  with  moist  ssno* 
I  have  given  the  plants  no  water  since.  The  tubers  are  now 
apparently  thoroughly  sound  and  healthy.  I  prefer  this  arrange^ 
ment  to  a  higher  tempemture  or  a  moiater  atmosphere  thafc 
may  induce  premature  growtii.'* 

A  VEBT  useful  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatoiy 

in  spring  is  the  old  and  well  known  Canabina  CAMPABnTLAr 
which  is  worthy  of  the  little  attention  requisite  to  obtain  it  in 
good  condition.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  shako  out  an* 
repot  the  plants,  employing  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  9^r 
thoroughly  deoompos^  manure  and  sand,  and  allowing  J^e 
plant  plenty  of  root  space  and  well  draining  the  pota  The 
temperature  of  a  warm  greenhouse  or  ordinary  forcing  pit  "Jjj 
speedily  start  the  plants  into  growtti,  when  water  should  1» 
liberally  supplied. 

Flowebs  are  of  great  value  during  December  and 

January,  particularly  such  general  favouritos  as  Lilies  or 
THE  Valley.  These  are  liSgely  forced  for  market,  and  one 
of  the  quickest  methods  adopted  is  the  following.  SbaUow 
boxes  are  filled  with  leaf  soil  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  and  sand ; 
in  these  the  selected  crewns  are  thickly  planted,  and  the  boxes 
are  placed  on  the  pipes  beneath  the  staging  in  a  warm  hous^ 
and  water  is  freely  supplied,  care  being  exereised,  however,  Q<^ 
to  have  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere^  and  to  avoid 
damping  the  flowers  when  they  appear.  About  three  weeks 
are  required  from  tiie  time  of  sta^dng  to  obtain  flowers  by 
this  system. 

A  C0BBB8P0in>BNTinf<»in8  ti8>  that  in  a  rather  exposed 

position  in  the  west  of  Ireland  PBiif  ULA  japonzca  not  o^ 
fived  out  of  doora  through  all  last  year's  frost,  but  floweretf 
more  abundantly  in  the  summer  than  it  had  done  wben 
protected  in  a  frame ;  it  sowed  its  own  seed,  and  the  seedlings 
looked  vigorous  enough,  but  the  damp  and  sunless  autumn  ws^ 
against  them,  and  many  appear  to  have  died. 

The  same  correspondent   observes  that  CHlSBtfHT 

Htbbib  Rose  against  an  east  wall  seems  perfectly  hardy.  ^ 
is  a  young  one,  only  three  yean  planted,  but  it  did  not  safle^r 
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lasfc  yeta  thoogli  nnprotecied  muo&pt  hf  ooeoa*niit  fibve  <mt 
the  roots.  In  rammer,  like  all  the  other  Rone  it  made  a  Teiy 
onhealthy  growth,  and  the  watery  shoots  have  all  damped  off, 
bat  the  bads  that  ase  bow  poahing  oat  Kem  qnite  firm  and 
tiealthy. 

A  BT7N0H  of  Violets  or  a  basket  of  the  sweet  blossom 

of  CHiMONAirrHUS  TRLaRASB  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
offerings  to  ladies  at  Christmas.  The  Violets  were  forthcoming  ; 
but  the  Chimonanthus,  instead  of  its  nsnal  Christmas  gnise  of 
branches  bare  of  leaves  and  thickly  set  with  flowers  tluit  even 
in  midwinter  soent  the  sorronnding  air,  had  a  rmlar  faggot 
<yf  gross  shoots  still  clothed  with  f  oU^ge,  and  not  a  flower  bad  or 
blossom  was  there  to  be  seen. 

The  Annual  Gtoeral  Meeting  of  the  Hbtbobologicax 

^SodBTY  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  the  21st  inst  at  tiie 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  C.  Greaves,  President*  in 
the  chair.  Dr.  Tripe  read  the  report  of  the  Council  for  the 
year  1879,  which  showed  that  the  Society  was  in  a  very  satia- 
factory  condition ;  eighty-four  new  Fellows  have  been  elected, 
«uad  the  total  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  473.  The 
^reat  local  differences  in  temperature  and  humidity  require  to 
be^  more  accurately  ascertained  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
this  remai^  applies  not  only  to  seaside  places,  but  also  to  iuland 
•districts  in  their  zelation  to  hills  and  valleys.  It  is  with  a 
▼iew  to  obtaining  better  knowledge  on  this  rabject  that  the 
-Council  have  Lutituted  a  new  class  of  stations  of  a  third 
order,  to  be  termed  **  Olimatelogioal,"  at  which  observations  of 
temperature,  humidity,  cloud,  and  rainfall  are  taken  daily  at 
dAJH.  only,  with  certified  instruments,  the  thermometecs 
being  in  Stevenson's  screens,  so  that  the  observations  of  tem- 
apeiature  at  the  different  stations  may  be  strictly  comparable. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  £799  6t,  9d^  and  the  ex- 
penditure £621  19«.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Society  of  £177  7#.  4 A 

In  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  above  Society  a 

more  attentive  inquiry  by  the  students  of  meteorology  into  the 
cmbject  of  hyobom etst  was  advocated.  The  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  moisture,  its  diffusion,  its  origin  in  and  witb- 
^Szviwal  from  the  vaponrous  form  were  matten  whic^  could 
now  be  readily  defined  through  the  increased  supply  of  good 
<>b8ervatioii8,  especially  those  so  widely  circulated  by  the 
Meteorological  Oflke,  and  those  recorded  by  the  observers  of 
the  Meteorological  Society.    In  furtherance  of  this  object  he 

Sroduoed  a  digest  of  all  the  observations  published  by  the 
[eteorological  Office  for  the  year  1879,  a  year  of  abundant 
moisture,  and  one  which  could  hardly  fail  to  affcnd  traces  of 
the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  beds  of  moisture  if  they 
were  permanent  anywhere,  or  of  their  coming  and  going  viewed 
substantially  as  is  their  own  existence,  rather  than  as  borne 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  acted  on  by  the  power  of  the  rain 
in  its  baric  relations.  The  preparation  of  this  digest  from  the 
bygrometric  elements  for  1879  proved  such  a  laborious  work, 
that  being  still  incomplete  and  wanting  the  customary  cor- 
rections from  the  various  observatories,  he  refrained  from  com- 
ments and  deductions,  and  gave  the  digest  itself  for  the  use 
of  any  students  who  might  desire  to  work  at  the  subject. 

The  Summer  Show  of  the  Cbotdon  Hobticdltueal 

SOCXETT  will  be  held  on  Jime  dOth. 

We  have  received  the  ninth  part  of  the  Jouknal  of 

ITBX  BOTAL  HoBnouLTumAL  SociBTT,  which  contains  par- 
ticulars of  the  Society's  meetings  and  exhibitions  ixom  April 
22nd  to  August  26th,  1879,  a  oontinuation  of  the  report  on 
Oloodnias  grown  at  Chiswiok,  and  an  inteiesthig  paper  by 
fi.  J.  Slwes,  Bsq.,  entitied  "No^  on  the  Qenus  TnUpa." 

We  are  informed  by  Messrs.   Sutton  &  Somb  of 

Beading  that  they  will  offer  the  following  prises  at  the  shows 
oi  the  Boyal  Horticuitural  Society  during  the  present  year. 
At  the  Great  Show  they  will  offer  for  four  dishes  of  Peas  four 
frizes,  varying  in  amount  from  £3  3i,  to  10».  Bd^  and  for  two 
Melons  five  prises,  value  from  £5  6«.  to  l(k.  M.  At  the  Rose 
Show  six  prises,  varyiog  in  amount  from  £€  6«.  to  10#.  €if .,  will 
be  offered  for  coUections  of  vegetables.  At  the  Popular  Show 
five  prises  from  £2  2«.  to  10*.  Bd.  will  be  offered  for  collections 
of  vegetables ;  and  at  the  Autumn  Show  &fe  prises,  £5  &«.  to 
10$.  Bd^wUl  be  offered  for  oollections  of  vegetables,  three 
priiies  for  Onions,  and  six  for  Potatoes.  Also  at  the  Inter- 
matiooal  Potato  Exhibition  they  will  offer,  in  the  daas  for 
eighteen  varieties  of  Potatoes  six  prises,  £7  7«.  to  £1  U.  For 
a  dish  of  Buttons'  Woodstock  Potato  three  prises,  and  the 
mmt  number  for  a  dish  of  Buttons'  Magnum  Bonum.  The 
flat  prise  in  each  of  the  latter  oltMMo  will  consist  of  a  guinea 


and  a  silver  medal,  the  eecond  of  a  bronae  medal  a&d  10[kt«ni 
the  third  prise  of  half  a  guinea. 

A  OOKBB0FONDB1IT  informs  us  that  the  TBOflT  aet  la 

very  severe  in  Cheshire  on  the  16th  after  rain,  and  has  doos 
much  damage  amongst  vegetables,  especially  Broccoli.  Tbe 
mercury  fell  on  the  IGth  to  6°,  on  the  17th  to  10^  18th  to  12°; 
19th  to  10°,  20th  to  14^  2l8t  to  2(f,  22nd  to  23^',  28xd  to  18*, 
24th  to  20",  25th  to  28°,  and  on  the  26th  to  20^. 

REFEBBIVO  to'  the   COKIFEBS  AT  Hafodttkos,  thd 

seat  of  Henry  R.  Sandbach,  Esq.,  in  North  Wales,  Mr.  Hugh 
Fraser  states  in  the  Journal  cf  Forestry  that  Abies  Albertiana 
grows  here  with  wonderful  luxuriance,  tiie  largest  being  nearly 
60  feet  high  ;  girths  of  stem,  at  3  and  6  feet  from  the  ground, 
4  feet  and  3  feet  11  inches,  and  the  spread  of  branches  30  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  densely  clothed  with  branches  from  the 
ground  upwards,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  sym- 
metrical specimens  of  its  kind  he  has  ever  seen.  Abies  Cana- 
densis, the  Hemlock  Spruce,  growing  in  a  stiff  day  loam,  and 
m  floods  the  roots  of  some  of  them  are  quite  covered  with 
water,  are  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  the  girths  of  one 
of  the  largest,  at  3  feet  and  5  feet  from  the  ground,  are  2  feet 
8  inches  and  2  feet  6  inches.  Abies  Douglasli  grows  rapidly  ; 
one  splendid  specimen,  planted  thirty  years  ago,  is  about 
60  feet  high,  girthing,  at  3  feet  and  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
6  feet  2  inches  and  5  feet  7  inches.  It  is  well  doth^  with 
branches,  with  a  spread  of  35  feet.  Picea  nobilis,  of  which 
there  are  hundreds  throughout  the  grounds,  vary  in  hdght 
from  about  35  to  45  feet  Picea  bracteata  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Silver  Firs,  this  tree  being  one  of  the  original 
seedlings  sent  out  on  its  introduction  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
seme  twenty  years  ago,  is  a  noble  specimen,  growing 
with  wonderful  vigour,  and  well  furnished  with  branchea 
regularly  arranged  around  its  arrow-like  stem.  It  standi 
about  25  feet  high,  and  girths,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
1  foot  8  inches.  Picea  grandis  is  fully  30  feet  high.  Picea 
Nordmanniana,  35  feet  high.  Picea  pinsapo,  about  40  feet 
high,  girthing  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  3^  feet^  spread  of 
branches  24  feet  in  diameter.  Picea  Webbiana,  growing  on 
high  ground,  but  sheltered  by  trees  from  the  full  force  of  the 
blast,  is  healthy  and  vigorous.  It  was  planted  twenty-four 
years  ago,  and  is  now  alx>nt  80  feet  high.  Several  sDecimena 
of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  are  from  30  to  45  feet  high,  one  of 
the  largest  girthing  2  feet  7  inches  at  3  feet  from  the  ground. 
Thuja  gig:antea,  50  feet  high,  grows  with  great  luxuriance,  and 
forms  a  bushy  conical  tree  of  great  beauty.  Pinus  cembra  is 
nearly  50  feet  high,  P.  mstaoea  50  feet,  P.  muricata  45  feet^ 
and  a  grand  specimen  of  P.  strobos  60  feet  Abies  Pattoniana 
and  A.  Hookeriana,  the  one  about  8  feet  high  and  the  other 
about  4  feet  high,  are  growing  in  a  sheltered  nook  side  by  side. 
These  have  been  regaled  by  some  authorities  as  specifically 
identical.  The  distinction  here,  however,  is  quite  obvious,  the 
former  having  a  decided  upright  tree-like  habit  of  growth, 
with  stiff  horizontal  branches,  while  the  other  has  a  falOMl 
bushy  habit,  with  the  branches  more  upright 


PROTECTING  STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES  FROM 

CATTLE. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  adopted  a  very  simple 
and  effective  method  of  protecting  young  fruit  trees  standing 
in  a  field  from  the  injury  caused  by  cattle  rubbing  against 
them.  It  may  not  be  new  to  some  teadere,  bat  I  have  never 
seen  trees  similarly  protected,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  ha;m 
noticed  many  an  orehard  spoiled  in  appearance  for  the  want 
of  a  litUe  attention,  and  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  my  method. 

The  old  and  generally  adopted  plan  of  tying  a  Inndle  of 
thorns  as  large  as  a  faggot  round  each  tree  I  consider  a  bad 
one  for  several  reasons.  As  soon  as  the  thorns  become  slight]^ 
decayed  they  form  an  attraction  for  the  catUe  to  rub  their 
heads  and  horns  against,  and  the  tree  being  braised  beoomes 
ailected  by  canker,  and  is  eventually  stunted  or  diee  omtrjght. 
The  system  I  have  adopted  with  considerable  suooess  is, 
placing  a  few  of  the  most  formidable  Briars  of  one  or  two 
years'  robust  growth  around  the  trees,  two  or  three  round  « 
young  tree  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  so  on  up  to  about  half  a 
dosen  round  trees  6  inches  in  diameter.  Since  I  have  ad<mted 
this  plan  three  years  ago  I  have  not  found  one  tree  touched. 
If  the  cattle  once  try  it  they  will  immediately  become  oobl- 
vinced  the  Briars  are  not  pUced  there  for  their  accommodatioin ; 
bat  rather  than  they  shall  be  deprived  of  the  luxury  of  having 


JOVfiHAL  OF  HOBTIOULTnEE  AND  OOTTAOB  QABDBNEB. 


[  Jmmut  ».  UN. 


Rgoodicnib  DuTepnt  Id  abont  »yaid  deep  and  well  Tsmmed 
in  a  few  itont  potts.  Rtanding  about  i  feet  out  of  the  grocnd, 
and  near  the  top  a  conple  ol  pegs  nm  Uuoagb  projecting  about 
8  inches  at  eaco  end,  Bimilar  to  a  line  poet ;  these  the  cattle 
appear  to  fully  appieciat«.  After  placing  the  thoms  ronnd 
the  treee  Oxej  are  secuiclj  bound  with  a  couple  of  wires  top 
and  bottom,  and  will  last  for  three  Tears  at  least.  A  dreaaiDg 
Gompowd  c^  about  equal  parte  of  cow  dung  and  claj  mixed  in 
a  bucket,  and  which  ia  diluted  with  water  which  has  pieiioasly 
■tood  on  gas  tar,  is  rabbed  on  tbe  tiee  with  a  whitewash  brush. 
Perhaps  a  portion  ot  quicklime  would  be  a  usetol  addition, 
bat  thatbas  been  omitted  because  it  wasnotathand.  The  odour 
of  this  composition  is  obnoxious  to  the  cattle  or  nbUts,  and 


Ftg.lS. 

is  no  donbt  useful  in  destroying  insects  or  pierenting  their 
attack. 

Tliete  is  no  reason  why  hundreds  of  acres  of  rich  meadow 
land  of  tuitable  soils  in  tills  cotmtty  should  not  bear  a  crop  of 
Apples  and  Pears  as  well  as  grass,  and  by  adopting  this  simple 
and  efficacious  method  of  protecUng  the  trees  in  a  young  state 
our  farmers  and  landowners  might  considerably  increase  the 
profits.— J.  H.,  Wtn-ac/lertAim. 


THE  HARDINESS  OF  PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 
Hkwbs.  C.  W.  Don  and  Oeorge  Dowker  (page  39)  cour- 
teously refer  to  a  note  of  mine  in  reference  to  ^e  atrave  at 
page  10,  not  directly,  but  seemingly  taking  exception  to  tbe 
tenor  of  the  same.  The  note  is  a  short  one,  and  I  am  glad  it 
has  elicited  Hr.  Dod's  interesting  article.    "  I  oixerr^  that 


nothing  but  the  centre  n 


a  the  best.  Bay,  short  sli^w, 
_>eat  siionld  be  used  as  a  pro- 
o  prevent  a  eerioQS  cbeck  to  their  growth."  Without 
any  nndne  partiality  for  my  own  views,  I  must  say  after 
examining  my  stock  of  Primula  japonica  this  morning,  I  con- 
sider those  observations  accurate.  Hy  young  seedlings  were 
models  of  health,  in  reference  to  their  foliage,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  frost  in  December,  and  in  two  nights  died 
down  ;  in  the  strooger  plants  the  centres  and  attached  root« 
remain.  I  stjll  think  I  was  qoite  right  in  attributiug  this  to 
the  action  ot  tbe  frost.  In  compliance  with  Mr.  Dod'g 
Te<iaeet,  I  may  say  the  soil  is  ordinary  deep  loam  top-dressed 
witb  leaf  soil.    The  aspect  Is  aoaUiem,  aiid  the  flower  beds 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 
Tht  Ser^ordtkire  Pmuma.  Fart  II.  OMiaininc  Otlaimi 
JFigvrei  atid  JJeieriptioiu  of  the  Mo*t  E»f«tmtA  Sindt  y 
AppU4  and  Feart.  BiiUd  by  Bobebt  Hooo,  LLD.,  VUU 
London :  David  B<^e,  S,  St.  Uutin's  Place,  Tialslgu 
Square. 

JcsT  a  year  ago  the  first  part  of  this  exceedingly  beanbtid 
work  was  reviewed  ia  theae  pages  ;  now  a  Bec<ma  part  bM 
been  issued,  like  its  predecessor,  save  tbat  more  space  is  giva 
to  cider  Apples,  of  which  seventeen  are  pourtrayed.  Indeed 
pictorially  this  second  part  is  richer  even  than  its  predeceescc; 
for  whereas  there  were  only  twenty-two  illustrations  of  Appks 
and  Pears  in  Part  L,  in  Part  II.  there  arc  sixteen  ot  aon.cider 
Apples,  eight  of  Pchts,  and  the  aforesaid  Gerenteen  ot  cido 
fruits,  miSiag  in  all  forty-one  coloured  illnstrations.  Hi* 
pages  literally  glow  with  richly  colocred  fmits. 

The  toUowmg  are  the  introductory  papen  to  the  iUnrtiated 
portion.  Pirs^  "Modem  Apple  Lore  ;''  then  "A  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Lord  Bendamore,^'  both  by  Dr.  Bull,  with  a  fnH- 
page  portrait  ot  his  lordship  :  and  a  paper  "On  the  CDidcn 
System  of  Growing  Peais,''  by  Sir  Henry  H.  C.  Scudaniore 
Stanhope,  Bart,  with  a  fnll-page  woodcat  of  Ms  trees  at  Holnw 


St  Thomas's  day  de» 
notice  from  the  spice  of  cunning  in  -the  verse  sung  by  ths 
begging  children — 

■  WtBil,  wuial,  ttinnlgh  the  town  : 
It  jtja'-n  tot  toy  Anpka  ttumr  Ibun  down ; 
11  Ton'va  got  no  A^iM,  inona^  will  do." 

And  do,  I  fancy,  stiU  beUer. 

The  older  poeta  frequently  make  mention  of  Apples  ;ani 
among  the  eighteenth-century  rhymers  poets  there  wen  le* 
Gay  maybe  puticnlarly  noted.    In  addition  to  passages  qnoW 
by  Dr.  Bull  is  an  amusing  one  in  Gaj's  "  Trivia,"  where,  m  ba 
description  of  Frost  F^  on  the  Thames,  Gay  tells  us.  in  BieJf 
mock  heroic  sbains,  lA  the  death  of  Doll  the  Apple.«eller— 
■  DoU  sfoj  dsT  bad  niksd  Uhh  tamclisnni*  roadi  i 
Htr  DMk  gttw  wtut  b«Da*Ui  utiaiiinal  loads 
Of  virtoiH  frnltL    BbODOWabukBttMin. 
Ttiat  bMd,  alu  \  (hall  bukst  beu  no  more. 
Each  booth  iha  fnqusiit  pMMd  in  qotat  of  stJiB, 
And  bna  wtUi  pMuon  heud  b«  tbiitlinK  ■Inln. 
Ah.  Doll  I  ill  mortal!  must  iBdcnUMfKbmtli, 
And  IndiutrT  ItMlf  nbndl  to  Dslh  I 
Tbe cncUng CTTitalrMdi  ;  abe •Inla.  sbo dl«  : 
Her  bead,  eboppad  oifr  fnmi  bar  loat  ahouldfln  flfofl- 
■  Flpplu  t'  ibe  oilwl ;  bst  Deatb  ti*r  voice  coafoaadi. 
And  plp-p'i>^plp  slDUR  tlie  [n  nKnmdi.'' 
The  prevalence  among  the  older  writew  of  the  adjechw 
"  red  "  as  attached  to  the  word  Apple  may  be  noted.     H  " 
"red  Apples"  everywhere,  and  no  wonder,  for  bright^colou 


delight  in  the  bright  red  ot  the  many  ripe  Apples,  and  sows 
ot  oar  oldest  Apples  are  among  tbe  brightest  in  hne,  thoogB 
seldom  so  large  as  modern  varieties.  Dr.  Ball  prattle*  " 
"  Lamb's  wool"'  that  is  the  palp  of  the  roasted  Apple  floahog 
on  the  topof  the  wassail  bowl ;  of  "  Apple  howling  ;"  of  deco- 
rating tbe  hoQse  with  Apples  stack  upon  three  skewers  li» 
a  little  three-legged  table,  adorned  also  with  nnts  and  ^"^g 
of  Holly  berries.  Something  of  this  sort  I  hove  seen  in  tw 
cottage  of  a  Wiltshire  peasant  who  had  lived  for  SOTie  ye«« 
in  Wales.  Dr.  Ball  wanders  on,  not  quite,  as  he  intimate*,  J" 
"  apple-pie  order,"  but  right  pleasantly ;  even  mentioningwW 
some  of  us  remember  in  our  school  days — namely,  Apple  scoopft 
beloved  by  old  people,  but  as  these  have  now  good  s™  » 
artificial  teeth  the  Apple  scoops  are  no  more.  Br.  Ball  encD 
his  pleasant  chapter  ny  thesp  sensible  yet  somewhat  saddening 
words—"  The  pUia  coontry  life  ot  former  days  is  itself  P**?f 
away.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  rapidly  changing  wb 
the  alterations  and  improvements  of  the  age.  The  P^]j^ 
week  school,  the  penny  postage,  the  penny  newspaper,  and  rao 
penny  a  mile  railway  train,  have  turned  the  thonghte  ""r" 
people,  their  pleasnres  and  enjoyments,  into  other  ™"i^!!5 
and  have  almost  done  away  with  the  isoUtion  of  the  ^,'"'2 
■  ■        :  more  thooghtfoUy  s*" 


Tillages.    ChUdren't 
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liappily  proriddd  for  hf  Khoai  Mtortaiamttiti  and  Mnamer 
picnics.  The  riUnge  w«ke  is  lost  in  the  dub  fSMt  of*  tke  dis- 
trict, iJt»  pleasure  fair  of  tlie  nearest  tovra,  and  tte  eoMiirsloiis 
offered  so  cheaply  bj  railway  oompaaies ;  and  thus  in  the 
g:reater  ^eitements  of  tlie  irorld  at  large  the  simple  eostoms 
«nd  observances  of  the  eoantty  Tillages  arciapialj  passing 
IroaL  diense  to  obKrion.** 

The  next  chapter  consists  of  what  is  termed  "A  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Lord  VisconDt  Scndamore ;"  well  enough  for  a 
oounty  history,  and  passable  if  published  in  some  snch  work  as 
**  Aoconntof  Archbiwop  Land  and  His  Fneods,**  shoald  snch  a 
book  ever  be  printed,  bat  it  is  surely  too  long  and  too  jpolitical 
for  the  *<  Pomona."  It  is  terrible  in  its  tediousness  this  sketch 
of  this  ecclesiastical-minded  nobleman.  In  a  book  on  pomology 
three  of  the  thirty  doll  pages  would  hare  been  sufficient,  as 
they  would  haye  been  enough  to  tell  us  about  the  connection 
between  Lord  Bcudamore  and  fruits. 

With  a  ereat  sigh  of  relief  I  ghully  pass  to  the  chapter  on 
*«  The  Cordon  System  of  Growing  Pears  at  Holme  Lacy,^*  illus- 
trated by  a  capital  photograph.  Why  should  not  the  cordon 
pUm  for  walls  oe  generally  aoopted  ?  Boom  would  be  gained, 
«nd  variety  in  Pears  (chiefly  fruits  for  dessert)  is  more  needed, 
«t  any  rate  in  a  gentleman's  faunllr,  than  luge  crops  of  a  few 
sorts  in  tiieir  very  nature  perishable  fruits.  ''The  cordon 
wall  at  Holme  Lacy,"  we  are  told,  **  has  a  south  aspect  It  is 
37  yards  in  length  and  11  feet  high.  In  this  space  eighty-three 
Pear  trees  are  trained,  comprising  forty-three  varieties.  Oae 
half  the  wall  was  planted  in  1861,  and  the  trees  bore  fruit  in 
1864 ;  and  the  other  half  was  planted  in  March,  1865,  and 
bore  fruit  in  1868.  This  cordon  wall  has  hitherto  been  a  great 
success.**  Certainly  the  cordon  oblique  system  well  deserves 
to  become  general  in,  say,  the  gardens  of  countiy  gentlemen. 

We  come  next  to  the  fruits  pictured  and  described.  The  plan 
followed  is  that  such  descriptions  are  given,  as  in  Dr.  Hogg^s 
«  Fruit  Manual,"  with  sections  of  each  variety,  as  well  as  the 
beautiful-coloured  portraits  of  Apples  and  Pears.  First  we 
have  Blenheim  Pippin,  bere  called  Blenheim  Onage— the 
blossom,  the  fruit  when  gathered,  and  when  brightly  red  for 
Christmas  dessert  How  one  wishes  this  beaatiful  Apple  would 
bear  earlier ;  but  alas  I  those  who  plant  it,  at  any  rate  as  a  stan- 
dard, oftoi  have  no  crop  for  eighteen  years.  Omitting  the  cider 
Apples  we  have  next  plate  ix.,  five  pictures  of  Pears — Forelle, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams*  Bon  Chretien,  Beurz^ 
d*Amanlis,  and  Flemish  Beauty.  In  the  second  named  the 
colouring  is  higher  than  usually  seen ;  all  an  extremely  beau* 
tiful,  perhaps  Forelle  the  gem.  Oh  1  for  sunny  summers  to 
produce  once  more  such  fruit  Plate  x.  represents  to  us  five 
cooking  Apples — Potts*  Seedling,  Tower  of  Glammis,  which 
bore  well  even  this  late  bad  season,  and  which  I  have  now  in 
good  order,  ^e  giant  Gloria  Mundi,  the  plain-looking  and  good 
Winter  Hawthomden,  and  Nelson*s  Oodiin,  which  is  lon^-lived 
and  vigorous  and  fruitful  even  in  the  Fens.  Plate  xh.  four 
very  handsome  Apples — ^Bmperor  Alexander,  Cox*s  Pomona, 
improperly  here  spdt  "  Ook*s,**  Cellini,  and  Beauty  of  Kent- 
all  these  combine  beauty  and  utility.  Plate  xiii.  is  artistically 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  book ;  it  reprMents  three  Pears— 
Beurr^  Hardy,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Doyenn^  du  Comice. 
The  colouring,  and  particularly  the  shading,  is  exquisite.  The 
Pears  stand  out  from  the  paper  and  look  as  if  we  could  grasp 
them  ;  giving  also  a  few  leaves,  as  in  the  case  ot  Benrr^  Hardy, 
adds  to  the  execution  and  increases  the  ocular  deception. 
Pitmaston  Duchess  is  perhaps  the  very  best  Plate  xiv.  gives 
us  six  good  old  Apples,  chiefly  for  dessert,  though  two  are  for 
culinary  use — Duck's  Bill  and  Herefordshire  Pearmain.  The 
picture  of  Adams*  Pearmain  is  among  the  very  best  of  those 
of  Apples.  Plates  viii.  and  xi.  bring  before  our  eyes  the  best 
varieties  of  cider-making  troit  These  are  naturally  chiefly  of 
local  interest,  most  of  tiiem  highly  coloured  App]es----all  shades 
of  red  with  one  exception,  the  l^lte  Must,  which  looks  like  a 

S de-faced  European  among  a  group  of  rich-coloured  Asiatics, 
ne  is  glad  to  learn  that  the  White  Must,  though  among  the 
oldest  varieties  and  figuring  in  Philips's  poem  on  Cider, 
A.D.  1708,  yet  holds  its  own. 

Snch  is  this  second  part  of  the  **  Herefoidshire  Pomona,**  as 
to  the  fruits  eminently  satlsfaetozy*  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
the  former  part  was  so  well  received  that  the  Woolhope  Club 
have  decided  upon  increasii^  very  moch  the  siae  of  the  parts, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  complete  the  woric  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  to  be  complete,  so  it  is  h<med,  in  five  Jtdditional  parts,  and 
the  fruits  represented  will  be  more  or  less  numerous  in  pro- 
pcvtion  to  the  support  it  meets  with,  **  since  the  Club^**  and 
this  is  very  generous,  '*  has  neither  the  intention  nor  desire 


to  make  any  profit  from  its  pobQcation.**  8noh  a 
executed  is  sure  to  do  good,  to  be  a  guide  to  taste,  and  an 
instructor  of  those  desinag  to  become  pomologists.  If  I  may 
so  speak,  Dr.  9ogg*s  **  Fruit  Mannal"  for  the  study,  the 
**  Hmfordshtre  Pomona  **  for  the  drawing-room.  None  of 
the  man/onaiiiental  books  of  that  most  eharmtuff  ci  fooms, 
the  ladles*  room,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  enjoyed,  tban  this 
beautifully  illustrated  **  Pomona.**— Wiltshibb  Bbotob. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  FOR  GARDENS. 

Fob  some  years  I  have  employed  galvanised  wire  for  fruit 
tree  training  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass,  and  the 
trees  have  Mt  sustained  any  injury.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  has  fallen  below  sero,  yet 
those  parts  of  the  shoots  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Raspberries  that  touched  the  wire  remained  as  sound  as  other 
portions  of  the  trees ;  indeed,  more  sound  than  the  spurs  of 
several  Pear  trees  which  had  the  pith  blackened  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  the  trees  were  thus  rendered  fruitless  during  the 
suoeeeding  summers.  I  have  not  had  the  charge  of  Peach 
trees  trained  to  galvanised  wire,  the  wires  in  the  Peach  houses 
being  painted,  and  the  few  trees  outdoors  are  secured  to  the 
walls  with  nails  and  shreds ;  but  I  have  had  experience  in 
growing  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  followed  by  Tomatoes,  on  un- 
painted  galvanised  wire  trellises,  and  I  have  never  seen  the 
growths  of  these  tender  plants  even  discoloured  by  being  in 
contact  with  the  wires.  This  immunity  may  be  attributed  to 
the  genial  temperature  that  is  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
those  crops;  but  no  such  circumstance  prevented  the  wood 
of  some  vines  being  injured  that  are  trained  to  this  wire. 
During  the  winters  of  1878  and  1879  a  vinery  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  full  intensity  of  the  frosty  not  a  degree  of  artificial 
neat  having  been  afforded  to  the  house.  The  Vines  are  still 
unpruned,  and  the  laterals  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
wires,  yet  are  perfectly  sound.  Such  is  my  evidence.  It  is  so 
diffleient  from  that  of  other  cultivators,  who  cannot  be  mis- 
taken with  the  results  which  they  have  placed  on  record,  that 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  all  galvanised  wire  is  alike. 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  the  differences — destruction  of  the 
wood  in  some  giudens,  and  perfect  immunity  from  injury  in 
others,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  problem  be  solved. 
Let  all  who  can  aid  in  the  solution,  for  the  question  is  a  serious 
one.— A  NOBTHBKM  Gabdenbr. 


SSVBBAL  years  ago  I  was  experimenting  on  different  material 
to  find  a  cheap  and  good  substitute  for  Pea>  sticks.  After 
various  trials  I  settled  upon  one  that  involved  the  |ise  of  wire. 
Common  iron  wire  was  of  no  use,  as  it  rusted  in  a  few  days  ; 
painting  was  too  expensive,  so  was  copper  wire.  Galvanised 
wire  suited  for  cheapness ;  but  what  about  the  tender  tendrils 
of  foliage  of  the  Peas  coming  in  contact  with  it?  was  my 
thought,  as  I  had  seen  it  condemned.  I  made  inquiries 
amongst  my  gardening  friends,  the  result  of  liChich  was  the 
same  as  the  articles  In  the  Journal.  Some  strongly  con- 
demned it ;  others,  whose  opinions  I  equally  respected,  found 
it  had  no  injurious  effect  upon  vegetation.  So  I  thought  the 
matter  over,  and  tried  various  makes  of  the  wire,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  galvanised  wire  and  galvan- 
ised wire,  some  kinds  being  decidedly  injurious  ;  others  may 
be  used  without  any  harm  resulting  to  the  most  tender  plant. 
As  the  worst  kind  loses  some  of  its  detrimental  quality  upon  ex- 
Dosure  to  the  atmosphere  it  is  always  advisable,  where  it  can  be 
done,  to  put  up  the,  trellis  some  time  before  training  the  plants 
upon  it. — ^W.,  XaneaMre, 

Fob  the  benefit  of  **  C.  I.  P.**  I  may  state  that  some  years 
back  I  wired  a  short  wall  of  Peaches  here.  The  trees  were  in 
sound  health  every  way,  and  had  previously  been  naUed  to  the 
wall  in  ^e  nsual  manner.  At  the  end  of  the  first  winter  the 
young  riioO<-^werB  found  to  be  everywhere  either  severely 
injured  or  kuie^I^^ite  through  wherever  they  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  wire.  The  wires  were  at  once  pulled  out  and 
a  wooden  trellis  substituted,  and  the  evil  entirely  disappeared. 
This  was  outdoors ;  but  in  a  long  late  Peach  house,  where  the 
same  kind  of  wire  was  used,  effects  were  exactly  the  same,  but 
fewer  shoots  were  injured.  I  gave  the  wires  in  this  case  three 
coats  of  paint,  and  so  ftur  no  injury  has  been  done.  One  thing 
I  am  toranatdy  certain  of  is  that  the  injury  is  done  in  the  winter 
time,  and  is  always  most  outdoors.  I  know  gardeners  whose 
experience  is  iust  the  same  as  mine,  and  others  who  declare 
their  trees  snffer  no  injury.     Here  outdoors  it  works  whole- 
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SABRACENIA  CHELSOm. 


wU<di  tt»  teaTM  Id  Mne  tenu  «re  T^aed  aod  riwded  Mndet 
the  planla  mj  dwUiiot  *ad  beantifiil.  Tb^  mo,  mononr, 
M^  CDltiTaUd,  for  beug  liiliabibHitB  of  ■wstnpr  dutiicti  in 
Norai  Amorick  tbA  ehtaf  mqairamanto  are  good  dniat^c, 
•baiMkBtmaiatan,*ndftO(Ml  tempeimtora.  One  ol  the  bum 
beaatital  ti  Om  racent  lonn*  is  Sie  fine  hrbiid  BuntMoi* 
Chelaooi,  which  wu  niwd  by  Mmoi*.  Tntch  <rf  CbeUM.  It 


with  ■  moM  elegsnt  habit  and  brigbt«i  ooloor.  It  it  iJoo  veiy 
bc«  in  growth,  sod  witli  caiefol  attesUon  io  mtppljing  Um 
necewry  Bi<ditan  »  good  tpecimen  raa;  Mon  be  ebtuned. 
TbeMilibooldconiiitof  pe*tand  liTeapbK^nin  iiuM«,»good 
depth  «[  potehetdi  being  prarided  to  euiim  efficient  dtamege 
—*  point  ol  gieet  importaiioe. 
TIm  merit  ot  the  [dknt  leoeired  neafnitioik  troin  the  Bofftl 


eertificAte,  sad  irom  tlw  Eoral  Botuio  &>elB^  in  the  Mo'' 
ing  jeer  bj  e  aimiler  nwero.  The  eeocaipeDjiiig  engn*)^ 
(£di  which  we  an  indebted  to  Heene.  Teitoh)  repneent*  tw 
^tpeenuwB  ot  the  plant  when  ktowb  in  a  abaUoir  pot 


re  pni- 

a  ftem 


M«^) 
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planted  out  in  fhd  home  inneiy.    Wbea  wectfrf  tb&f  were 

▼eiT  small,  with  onlj  a  liDgle  shool  to  eadi  plant.     Not 

Iraowinir  bow  they  mi$^  tiKxeed  in  Uiif  dMriet,  ihey  were 

plants  in  a  eomer  of  tba  nnneiy  where  the  gioimd  ie  father 

wet.  of  a  poor,  heavy,  dayej  natine^  and  eomewhat  shaded  hy 

Urire  IBhn  tree%  idiieh,  howerer,  were  fur  enough  away  eo 

that  their  roots  did  not  extend  to  the  soQ  ooenpied  hj  the 

K yrohella  phrnta.    They  were  pbnted  out  8  feet  between  the 

TOWS,  and  from  19  to  16  inches  apart  in  the  row.    The  fint  season 

tbej  made  tefy  good  progiessi  but  faMt  snmeser  fliefr  growth 

was  something  extraordinary,  many  of  the  shoots  being  from 

S  to  4  fset  long,  thiek  and  strong  in  laofportlon.    The  growth 

wBs  so  Tigoroos  and  rapid  dnring  m  two  seasons  mt  the 

erotuid  was  a  perfect  thicket  of  iitte  strong  phmts,  nmy  of 

the  stems  being  as  tidck  as  an  ordinaiy  walking-stick.    Hsd 

they  been  planted  in  a  good  rich  sou  it  might  liare  been 

exyiected  Oat  ihcj  woold  IiaTe  made  a  ifaie  growth,  hot  in 

mich  poor  nngeniai  aoQ  it  was  Teiy  remarkable.    Tliese  phmts 

are  required  for  corer  planting,  and  dnring  last  month  they 

were  all  tmnsplaoted  into  the  eoren,  bnt  how  fhey  may 

answer  tar  fhiu  purpose  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  state. 

One  good  quality  is  that  the  plant  Hfts  well,  witii  plenty  of 

ffood  iibroQs  roots,  after  being  two  years  in  nmeefy  rows. 

T  haTe  not  had  an  opportunity  of  tiying  it  is  a  hedge  plant, 

bat  nhoiild  the  plants  eontinne  to  grow  for  a  few  years  as 

rapidly  as  they  did  last  sammer.  in  my  opinion  it  wonld  be 

too  strong  a  grower,  unless  for  wide  and  high  hedges.    Some 

others  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  give  their  experience  of 

it  as  a  hedee  plant.    At  the  same  time  as  the  abore  we  planted 

mit  a  quarter  with  Sloe  or  Blsektbora,  which  were  treated  in 

the  same  manner,  bat  the  Myrobella  made  double  ttie  growth 

of  the  Blackthom  in  one  season.-^.  (Shttb,  MmUm&n  (in  fbm 

Journal  of  Ihreitry), 


errANDABD  versnf  DWARF  BOfllBL 

ViTCH  has  been  said  during  the  hist  few  years  as  to  the  best 
ty  to  grow  fine  Roses,  and  we  have  often  been  told  that  the 
most  wonderful  blooms  at  laige  exhibitions  were  sH,  or  neftriy 
all,  maiden  blooms  from  standard  Briars.  Whaterer  the  ex* 
perienoe  of  others  may  be,  the  winters  of  1878  fend  1879  haTe 
enoTinced  me  that  to  grow  many  standard  Roses  is  the  greatest 
folly.  I  may  ssfely  say  the  late  serere  weather  has  killed 
80  per  cent  of  what  surriyed  the  pr^yioos  winter*  I  shall 
therefore  cease  the  cultiTation  of  standard  Bases,  with  tlie 
exception  of  those  of  the  hardiest  oonstitution.  The  fallowing 
are  the  mo«t  likely  to  lite :— CamUle  Bemardin,  Dbpuy-Jitmain. 
Anguste  Blffotard,  llsgna  Charta,  Sir  Qamet  TTolsel^,  dtar  of 
Waltham,  Comtesse  d^  Serenye,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  BUck 
Prince,  Madame  Lacharme.  Karquise  de  Gsstellftne,  Beesle 
Johnson,  Abel  Orand,  Hadame  H.  Jamain,  and  Madame 
Tb^rte  liCTet.  My  dwaifi  are  looking  comparatively  welL 
The  wont  are  only  killed  down  to  the  snow  line,  snd  g  few 
like  Abel  Carri^re,  Francois  Michdon,  and  Marquise  de  Gss- 
tellane  are  green  to  the  very  tips. 

Of  standard  Teas  I  fesr  I  hare  not  mfed  one,  but  my  dwarf 
Teas  I  treated  somewhat  as  recommended  by  Canon  Hole,  and 
I  think  I  haye  saved  all.  As  soon  as  the  fkost  set  in  I  took 
dry  hay  and  wrapped  it  round  the  plants,  and  the^*  elffthed 
up  with  old  manure,  leaving  the  dioots  just  peeping  oul  T 
have  only  examined  a  few,  but  those  were  quite  green,  and  I 
expect  the  others  to  be  the  same.  For  the  last  season  or  two 
I  have  taken  a  goodly  number  of  cuttings  and  struck  them  in 
the  open,  and  these  with  my  Msnettf  plants  will  he  the  pments 
of  my  future  Rose  garden.  I  should  like  to  hear  how  my 
brother  rosarians  have  fared,  especially  in  the  norflu — CVBATB 
OF  HowDzar.'  

ALNWICK  SEEDLING  OBAFE. 

▲  VISIT  TO  OUTS  HOI7B& 

A  new  noiss  refaitive  to  the  Alnwick  SeedUng  Otape  may  be 
of  interest  to  many  readers  of  the  Jomtnai  tf  Mpftumiemre, 

pertieahaly  as  it  is  likely  to  become  a  great  fsvooite  aa  a  hite 
Qnpe.  Earing  seen  it  exhibited  Umt  summer  and  taking 
memierhoDoun  stone  of  our  greatest  psorhioial  eiddbitions, 
I  was  not  slow  in  aooepting  an  invitatiin  from  Mr.  BsU  to 
ririt  GUve  Honse^Ahnriek. 

The  garden  is  not  vesy  hurge,  bnl  neaily  all  ooveied  with 
pm.  It  is  on  a  steep  deehvity,  whioh  slopes  towards  the 
mn.  Most  of  the  vineries  are  span*roofed.  ifr.Bell'a  original 
Yhie  of  Ahiwick  Seedling  was  bearing  about  twen^  v«ry  fine 


bonehes^  all  very  well  ihiished.  Ihe  dlspote  ooneeming  the 
fakbigof  this  Grape  is  in  thememorfof  mcetrsadsfs  of  the 
JonnaL  Mr.  Bd  does  not  assume  the  honour  of  ndsing  it, 
bat  only  for  reoognlsfaig  its  merits  and  bringiimr  ^  <'B^  He 
has  no  oonmereial  interest  in  ^e  Orape,  but  is  derfrone  that  it 
sbonld  beoome  widely  known  as  a  late  Grape.  He  has  Tf  sons 
for  bdieving  it  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Blade  Moroeoo  Gvane, 
wUeh  was  received  amongst  a  batch  of  seedlings  at  Alnwiek 
Osstle  from  Woril^  many  years  agow  Mr.  Bell  has  several 
Vines  of  Alnwiek  Seedling  in  the  same  house.  Some  were  on 
the  Gros  Onillanme  stock,  but  it  is  found  to  snooeed  better  on 
its  own  roots.  Vlsltittg  Clive  House  in  November  I  obsenred 
an  appteoiable  diflerenee  in  the  flavour  of  the  Orape  from 
what  it  had  in  September ;  it  was  less  aeid  and  more  sac* 
eharine  at  the  latter  date,  and  the  skin  was  much  thinner. 
Mr.  Bell  had  jast  exhibited  a  basket  of  the  fruit  at  the 
Boyal  HortleuHural  Society's  meeting,  which  had  received  an 
admowledgment  of  its  merits  from  &e  Fruit  Committee.  In 
fliis  house  were  some  Tery  fine  Grapes  of  the  varieties  Lady 
Downe>  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Mrs.  Pinoe.  Tenuis  Muscat  was 
grafted  on  Lady  Downe's  and  Black  Hamburgh,  but  was 
better  on  tiie  latter  stock.  This  house  was  80  feet  long  l^ 
18  feet  wide,  and  oontahied  about  eight  hundred  bunohes  A 
Grapes. 

The  second  house,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  the  last  one, 
contained  some  excdient  exsmples  of  Venn's  Muscat.  Gros 
GuQlaume  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamhargh  aiforded  a  remark- 
able  instance  of  the  scion  influencing  the  stock,  the  fruit  of  the 
stoek  being  veiy  small  and  bearing  a  sMking  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  sdoo.  The  next  is  a  lean<*to  alxrat  180  feet  long 
by  15  wide,  which  was  originally  erected  to  test  and  grow 
the  Alnwiek  Seedling  in.  The  Vines  have  been  planted  only 
two  ysars,  and  giTO  extraoidinarv  promise.  In  one  of  the 
divisions  was  a  Vine  of  Alnwick  Seedling  with  five  stems  and 
about  80  lbs.  of  Grapes.  Gros  Cohnan  snd  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria were  also  very  good,  the  berries  of  which  were  of  an 
eKtraordinary  sfa»,  while  the  rods  were  bearing  thirteen  Isige 
bunehes  each.  This  bouse,  as  it  contained  so  many  Vines  of 
Alnwiek  Seedling,  with  its  beautiful  sermted  leaves,  which 
assume  such  rich  tints  of  crimson,  and  the  veins  being  duk 
purple  and  blotched  with  a  fine  dark  grsen,had  a  very  pictor* 
eeqne  appearance.  Mr.  B^  recommends  artificial  fertilisation 
for  setting  the  frait  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  which  he  efBects  by 
msans  of  a  fox*s  tail.  In  this  boose  were  some  magnifioent 
speetmeos  of  the  dd  fsvourite  Valleta  purpurea,  beurlng  from 
forty  to  fifty  spikes  of  bloom.  The  owner  Is  proud  of  them, 
and  not  without  reason. 

Mr.  Bell's  method  of  cultivating  Vines  is  nearly  the  same  as 
ttat  of  other  successful  growers.  At  regular  periods  once  a 
month  from  starting  to  finishing  he  gives  the  inside  borders 
copious  supplies  of  water ;  not  even,  when  the  fndt  is  ripe  are 
ibe  borders  allowed  to  become  dry.  For  watering  expeditiously 
he  has  a  smsll  reserrolr  formed  at  the  top  of  the  garden.  Near 
to  it  he  has  an  dd  boiler  and  tank  erected  in  an  outhouse. 
The  water  runs  from  the  reservoir  and  also  fhmi  the  bcnler, 
and  he  can  therefore  obtain  a  supply  at  sny  temperature,  at 
the  same  time  he  can  put  in  whaterer  stimulants  he  chooses 
for  dissolving.  From  this  tank  runs  a  main  pipe  with  blanches 
alx>ut  H  inch  in  diameter  extending  into  the  houses.  At  regular 
interrafs  provision  is  made  for  attaching  the  hose,  and  thus  the 
borders  can  be  watered  with  a  slight  amount  of  manual  labour. 
Mr.  Bell  thins  all  the  Grspes  himself  and  also  does  all  the  tying 
end  disbudding. 

The  houses  are  heated  with  one  of  Wright's  tubular  boilers, 
a  small  one  8  feet  by  8  feet,  which  satisfactorily  heats  over 
2800  feet  of  piping.  All  who  wish  to  see  Grapes  grown  well, 
snd  who  happen  to  be  near  Alnwick,  should  pay  Mr.  Bell  a 
visit,  for  they  are  sure  to  receive  a  friendly  welcome.-^ 
B.  COWAK. 

FERNS^  HOW  ARE  THEY  REPRODUCED  ? 

Tkb  above  question  has  been  answered  long  ago,  and  in  a 
way  no  doubt  that  many  have  socepted.as  settling  the  question 
to  their  satisfaction.  But  there  are  many  who  cannot  accept  the 
answers  given,  and  have  good  reasons  for  rejecting  them.  I 
am  ene  of  the  latter  dass,  and  having  been  a  grower  of  Ferns 
for  a  number  of  years  my  experience  leaiis  me  to  reject  the 
theories  referred  to.  Some  of  your  readers  may  ask,  "What 
are  these  theories  ?"  and  therefore  I  will  mcntioQ  one  or  two 
of  them. 

The  first  is  from  the  work  of  Mr.  John  8mlth|  AX.Sm  on 
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'<  Femtf,  Briiiiih  mad  Poieign."/  At  page  S96  it  u  flfi»ted  "  that 
ft  lemarkable  disooverj  wa»  made  in  1848  by  Count  JLeeEOiyc 
Samiuskii  that  Fema  posaeased  organs  aiiato|p>U3  to  atameos 
and  piatila  of  flowering  plants,  and  that  these  were  prodaoed 
on  the  piothaUium.  In  the  progveas  of  growth,  oells  are  formed 
on  the  under  aide  .of  two  ktoda,  which  may*  be  termed  male  and 
female  respectively,  and  at  this  stage  ol  growth  they  aaee  for- 
tUiaed  or  erosa-lertiliaed,  or  aa  aome  beliere  hybridised."  Bot 
Mr.  8mith  does  not  seein  to  fully  aeoept  this  theory,  plaosihle 
as  it  may  seem,  for  on 'the  next  page  he  lemarka,  *'  Haoh  has, 
how»efer«'to  be  inveatigated  before  any  role  can  be  arriyed  at, 
such  aa  why  Deamobiya,'  or  plants  with  crowns,  aa  a  role  pro- 
dace  plants  from  seed  in  abundance,  while  Bremobrya,  or 
plants  with  creeping  rhizomes,  produce  very  few  plants  from 
aeed."  I  will  now  refer  to  another  gentleman's  opinions  on  the 
subject,  and  they  are  widely  different  from  the  above^Dr. 
FarLow  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  The  following  is  the  substKnoe  :— 
That  the  young  Fern  aa  we  aee  it  produoeid  on  the  prothalliom 
is  the  result  of  a  proceas  of  budding  without  the  intervention 
of  reproductive  organs.  Now  in  my  opinion  Dr.  Farlow'a 
theory  is  the  only  one  aooeptable. 

It  IS  well  known  to  such  as  have  had  any  experience  in  Fern* 
growing  that  many  Ferns  are  produced  by  a  process  of  bud« 
ding  by  bulbils  produced  on  tne  frond.  But  no  doubt  the 
question  will  be  aaked  by  aome,  How  is  it  there  are  so  many 
abnormal  plants  in  the  different  classes  if  there  be  no  process 
of  fertilisation  2  This  part  of  the  subject  X  will  leave  for  the 
present^  but  will  give  in  my  next  not  only  my  opinionff  and 
experienoe,  but  also  the  experience  and  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Fern-growers  that  I  know,--jNO.  Badok, 

chapters  on  insects  FOR  GARDENERS.— No.  2. 

NBW  SEBIBS. 

StWDBT  jokes  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  a  section  of 
our  periodical  press  npon  the  **  big  Gooseberries,"  the  *'  heavy 
tront,"  and  similar  items  which  serve  sometimes  to  fill  up  a 
column  and  to  astonish  or  amuse  the  reader.  Locusts  may  be 
classed  anidngat  the  objects  of  wonderment  that  appear  in  some 
journals  far  too  «lften,  but  the  mention  of  this  name  of  terror 
ought  at  least  to  make  us  thankful  that  in  Britain  we  know 
nothing  of  the  ravages  of  these  fearfully  destructive  speciea 
Occasionally  the  chronicler  is  correct  who  notes  the  appearance 
of  a  locust,  for  chance  specimens  are  brought  to  our  shores  on 
board  a  vesseL  Probably  the  theory  that  tl^y  are  blown  here  ia 
less  likely,  as  much  to  their  surprise  perhaps  as  to  oois,  yet 
these  never  Hve  to  found  a  colony.  In  a  great  number  of 
instances,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  record  of  the 
capture  is  erroneous,  for  many  persons  mistake  for  a  locust  the 
elegant  insect  called  Giyllus  riridissimus,  or  familiarly  the 
great  green  grasshopper.  Then  again,  as  was  first  pointed  ont» 
we  believe,  by  the  late  Edward  Newman,  in  some  country 
places  the  name  locust,  or  "  lokus,"  is  applied  to  any  sizeable 
insect  that  ia,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  the  cause  of  damage*  There 
is  evidence  that  various  large  caterpillars  have  been  called 
^  locusts,"  though  they  are  entirely  unlike  the  true  insect— that 
for  instance  which  occurs  in  Potato  fields,  and  which  from  the 
singular  thorax  ol  the  imago  is  styled  the  Death Vhead  Moth. 
In  1846,  however,  there  was  an  arrival  of  actual  locusts  in 
Bngland,  specimens  being  token  in  every  county,  and  a  number 
in  &e  vicmity  of  the  metropolis ;  but  they  speedily  died  off,-«s 
did  some  that  reached  ua  m  1869,  aince  which  date  we  have 
had  no  important  recorda  of  the  appearance  of  locusts. 

These  insects,  then,  which  are  nearer  in  structure  to  the 
grasshoppers  than  to  the  crickets,  form  the  last  group  in  the 
order  Orthoptera  that  we  have  to  consider.  They  have  short 
antennae  and  dielving  wing  cases,  but  lack  the  peculiar  musical 
apparatus  poaaessed  by  moat  of  the  male  grasshoppers.  Locusts 
are  not  noiseless  thouffh,  for  they  produce  a  sound  by  the 
friction  of  the  legs  and  wing  cases,  which  serves  to  give  un- 
pleasant hitimation  of  the  approach  of  a  troop.  In  wing  power 
they  seem  to  surpass  the  grasshoppers,  their  excursions  m  the 
air  being  seldom  for  any  diatance.  But  scarcely  any  of  the 
locusts  walk  over  the  ground  or  vegetation,  leaping  or  flying 
being  their  modes  of  locomotion.  It  is  said  that  during  favour- 
able weather  a  party  will  travel  on  the  wing  abont  six  leagues 
in  the  day. 

The  migratory  locust  (Acridihm  migratorinm)  ia  the  species 
that  sometimes  finds  its  way  to  Bn|i^d,  but  Africa,  India, 
and  the  whole  of  the  East,  in  fact^  may  be  xeearded  aa  its  home, 
although  its  occnmnoe  in  any  particular  district  is  a  matter 


of  nnoertaiAfyt'depending^  upon  the  woather  and  other  causes 
not  precisely  definaUe.  Ptobably  we  are  r%ht,  however,  ixt 
concluding  that  the  length  of  our  winter^  and  ita  homidity  even 
more  than  its  cold,- is  the  reason  why  locnsta  do  not  makes 
lodgment  with  us.  This  insect  has  a  greenish  tint,  the  wiogk 
being  nearly  white,  and  the  legs  pink.  The  duration  of  its 
Ufa  is  rather  more  than  sax  monUis  in  the  hottest  weather ;  tbi» 
is  sometimes  shorteBed,'  but  tbroog^hout  their  existenee  tfaeso 
insects  are  active  and  devouring,  uamaUy-  pasaiaff  through  five 
moults.  The  ^ggs  are  laid  by  the  females  m  snml  bolea  which 
theyexcavate  m  the  earth.  A  amaller  -Acridinm  inhabits  soinc 
purta  of  the  south  of  Burope,  and  does  a  moderate  amount  of 
mjuiy :  apparently  this  has  no  inclination  to  wander  westward. 
Then  there  are  some  curious  little  species  of  the  locust  tribe 
whieh  belong  to  the  genus  Tetrix.  Lu.  many  places  of  France 
these  are  common  in  woods  and  pastures,  bat  they  are  noi 
observably  injurious  to  the  gardener  or  agriculturist  The 
thorax  is  enlarged  into  a  shield  which  covers  the  whole  body, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  easily  slip  through  the  fingen 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  grasp  tnem. 

The  earwigs  have^  by  different  njituralista,   been   placed 
amongst   the   beetles   and   amongst    the    grasehoppera  sod 
crickets ;  they  have  in  structure  some  Affinity  to  the  former 
certainlyt  yet  It  ia  now  nearly  agreed  to  class  Uiem  separately. 
But  they  are  unlike  the  beetles  in  not  undergoing  a  distioct 
change  to  a  pupa  or  chrysalia^tate,  in  Uiis  point  lesembliog  tie 
Orthoptera.    Mr.  Staveley  remarks  in  his  **  British  Insects'* 
that  peraona,  not  horticulturists  we  will  hope,  sometimes  hrmg 
acoounta  to  the  entomologiat  of  a  meeting  they  had  with  "  a 
dreadful  black  earwig  at  least  2  inches  long,"  the  particabr 
foe  they  encountered  being  posalbly  the  '^  I>eviJ*8  Coach-horse," 
the  Ul-fayoured  Ooerius  oleas.    Tbere  is  no  Britiah  apecies  uf 
earwig  larger  than  the  familiar  enemy  of  our  flowers,  Forficohi 
auricularia.    Ic  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  name  ooancctint; 
the  species  with  the  ear  is  found  not  only  in  Britain  but  in 
other  counlirlaSk  '  AH  the  species  in  this  saiail  ^lonp  are  fond 
of  concealing  themselves ;  hence,  doubtless,  there  have  been 
instances  of  their  entering  the  human  ear,  where,  of  course, 
they  could  not  possibly  penetrate  beyond  the  drum ;  but  they 
are  not  more  Ukely  to  do  this  than  many  other  insects  one 
might  specify.    Figuier's  assumption  regarding  the  French 
Perce-oreille  or  '*  ear-piercer  "  is  that  the  forceps  at  the  tail  of 
the  insect  was  supposed  to  resemble  the  little  instrument  oted 
by  jewellers  for  piercing  the  ear.    Othexs  have  argued  that 
'*  earwig  "  represents  *'  ear-wing,"  because  the  beautiful  ood- 
volutions  of  the  lower  wings  were  thougrht  to  be  like  that 
oigan.    The  common  earwig,  however,  rarely  or  never  flies; 
other  earwigs  axe  occasionally  noticed  on  the  wing  after  dark. 

We  have  about  sixteen  British  species.  Taking  F.  auricu]axi» 
as  a  representative  of  the  group,  we  notice  that  it  is  a  narrow 
flat  insect  of  various  shades  of  brown,  able  to  run  forwards  cr 
wriggle  rapidly  backwards,  with  long-jointed  antennae,  and  a 
pair  of  gauzy  wings  covered  by  short  wing  cases.    The  force|B 
at  the  tail  are  rather  stronger  in  the  males  than  in  the  fevaaX&t 
and  is  employed  by  the  Insect  for  the  purpose  of  folding  and 
unfolding  the  wings.    In  the  "Zoologist**  a  correspondent 
once  stated  that  he  saw  an  earwig  seize  a  small  beetle  with  tho 
forceps  and  thus  carry  it  off,  and  we  flnd  that  when  an  earwig  u 
struck  it  instinctively  turns  the  forceps  upwards,  but  the 
points  cannot  pierce  the  human  skin.    These  implements  are 
hardly  noticeable  in  the  young  larva,  but  they  develope  gn- 
dually,  as  do  the  wings.    The  new  brood^ppears  in  the  coorae 
of  the  summer,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  naturalists  ot  on- 
deniable  repute  that  the  mother  earwig  watches  over  the  egga 
until  they  are  hatched,  attending  id^rwards  to  her  offspriog 
with  as  much  care  as  is  shown  by  the  domestic  fowl.    We  have 
unfortunately  never  been  able  to  witness  this.    Many  of  these 
inaecta  survive  the  winter,  living  in  nooks  and  corners,  nnder 
bark,  and  alao  beneath  the  ground,  whence  the  .gardener  often 
dislodgea  them  in  his  spring  operations.    It  may  be  coDJe(> 
tured  that  a  large  per-ctotage  of  hybemating  earwigs  and 
other  species  were  killed  by  the  long«oontiBued  cold  of  the 
winter  of  1878-9.    It  is  as  an  enemy  of  flowers  that.  t» 
common  earwig  makes  itself  most  conspicuous,  but  the  speeiea 
has  a  partiahty  for  fruits,  and  probably  the  larva  often  pre^ 
on  yonng  leaves  and  rootletB.    In  1766  the  «*  Oentleman  a 
MsigiMiine  *'-— not  always  veracious  in  natural  history  matteia^ 
states  that  earwigs  had  been  so  abundant  at  Stiond  as  to  canaa 
A  deaMi  ol  Cabbages  I  «^Mote  than  this,  they  swarmed  in  u« 
hoos^  hiding  in  Uie  f  omituie  and  amongst  linen,  so  that  tw 
inhabitants  had  for  a  time  to  examine  all  their  food  cautioosij* 
Happily  such  plagnee  of  earwigs  axe  raze  though  quite  poasiliio* 
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earwigs  oaimot  be  dealt  with  in  the  wmj  some  nosloiu 
species  are  got  rid  of,  owing  to  their  shj  habits,  it  is  necessarj 
to  trap  them,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  not  adyisable  to  follow 
the  lobster-claw  fashion,  but  yeiy  effective  traps  are  made  of 
hollowed-ont  twigs  of  elder  stopped  at  one  end,  into  which 
many  of  them  will  creep  during  the  night  after  feeding. 
These  can  easily  be  attadied  to  sticks  supporting  Dahlias, 
Pinks,  and  plants  specially  faToured  by  earwigs. 

By  some  gardeners  the  little  insect  call^l  the  thrips  is 
designated  the  black  fly,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  aphis  or 
green  fly,  though  in  actual  fact  aphides  may  be  seen  of  a 
variety  of  shades  of  colour  beside'green.    And,  again,  it  is  the 
case  that  the  thrips  is  endowed  with  wings,  but  very  seldom 
do  the  insects  attempt  to  fly,  yet  their  celerity  Ib  remarkable 
and  their  tail  movements  somewhat  ludicrous.    It  would  seem 
as  if  the  tail  was  thus  wriggled  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
start  in  the  air,  in  which  the  thrips  do  not  succeed.    The  genus 
and  order  are  identical,  for  the  solitary  genus  thrips  forms  the 
Thrysanoptera,  thus  named  from  the  fringed  wing^  which  are 
slender  and  yeinless.    In  place  these  insects  come  near  the 
Orthoptera,  as  they  are  actiTC  in  all  their  stages,  but  the  mouth 
is  like  the  oigan  of  a  bug  or  an  aphis  with  the  addition  of 
minute  mandibles.    The  largest  of  these  when  adult  is  only 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.    Numbers,  howcTer,  form 
an  eqniralent  for  diminutire  size,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
insects  of  the  thrips  genus  injure  plants,  not  merely  by  sticking 
the  sap,  but  in  mldition  by  depositing  a  secretion  that  clogs 
the  pores.    Thrips  adonidum  and  T.  ochracens  are  too  well- 
known  intruders  in  our  hothouses  or  conserratories,  where  they 
may  be  dealt  with,  their  arena  being  limited.   Out  of  doois  it  is 
impossible  to  interfere  with  the  swarms  of  thrips  that  appear 
frequently  in  the  month  of  August ;  and  as  one  author  says  by 
way  of  consolation,  "a  few  thousands  more  or  less  would  not 
make  much  diHeience.'* — J.  B.  S.  C. 


DISEA8E-KESISTING  POTATOES. 

Ab  the  above  is  becoming  a  fashionable  heading,  and  seeing 
Schoolmaster  Potato  announced  as  a  disease-resister,  I  beg  to 
state  that  it  has  been  very  much  diseased  this  year  in  many 
places.  I  planted  a  bushel  of  seed  got  from  the  veTy  first 
Potato-seed  establishment^  and  was  unable  to  get  one  aishf ul 
of  sound  Potatoes  to  taste  from  it,  although  a  plentiful  crop. 
Beside  them  in  same  plot  I  had  a  quantity  of  Magnum  Bonum, 
all  good  without  one  bad  one ;  on  the  other  side  Snowflake,  an 
enormous  crop,  were  half  of  them  unusually  badly  diseased, 
half  sound,  and  that  being  well  treated  have  remained  sound. 
The  Schoolmaster  with  me  was  also  much  worm-eaten,  and 
must  be  a  particularly  bad  Potato  for  a  wet  season.  Being  an 
Irishman  I  trust  no  one  will  send  one  bushel  of  Schoolmaster 
into  Ireland,  but  send  as  many  tons  as  they  can  of  Scotch 
Champion  and  Magnum  Bonums. — Sazobik^. 


WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HABDY  FRUIT  OARDKr. 

Stahdard  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  Damson  Plums  and  Cherry 
trees  in  orchards  succeed  best  when  not  eubjected  to  any  formal 
system  of  pruning,  but  it  is  adyisable  to  examine  them  annually 
and  to  thin  out  or  remove  any  superfluous  growths,  especi- 
ally branches  that  cross  each  other.  The  large  branches  and 
stems  when  infested  with  moss  or  lichen  should  be  carefully 
scraped  and  then  washed  with  a  solution  of  salt  or  fresh  slaked 
lime ;  but  the  latter  is  not  nearly  so  effectual  as  the  brine.  Apples 
and  Pears  grown  in  the  open  rarely  have  the  borders  to  them- 
selves^ but  the  ground  to  within  a  short  distance  of  their  stems  is 
occupied  by  other  plants  which  require  a  rich  and  loose  soil,  thus 
causmg  the  trees  to  root  deeply  and  to  grow  luxuriantly.  Borders 
are  devoted  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  yet  few  devote  borders 
entirely  to  the  fruit  trees  which  are  so  much  more  important.  On 
this  account  fruit  trees  in  gardens  often  compare  very  unfavour- 
ably with  those  in  orchards,  where  the  trees  have  undisputed 
possession  of  the  soil.  Old  trees  in  gardens,  however,  are  often 
fruitful  thoueh  the  ground  is  highljr  manured  and  turned  up 
annually.  The  way  to  avoid  the  evils  mentioned  above  is  to 
allow  fruit  trees  proper  and  undisturbed  borders,  not  admitting 
any  plant  to  interfere  with  their  successful  treatment.  Although 
the  best  results  attend  the  limitation  of  the  roots  of  fruit  trees 
grown  under  glass,  it  is  rarely  practised  with  trees  against  walls 
and  in  the  open,  yet  it  is  a  subject  well  deserving  of  adoption. 
Where  the  growtn  is  restricted  root  space  must  be  proportionate, 
and  where  there  is  rich  soil  and  high  cultivation  the  head  must 
be  allowed  corresponding  extension  with  the  roots  if  good  crops 
of  fnut  are  desired.    Many  excellent  varieties  of  Pears  may  be 


successfully  grown  as  standards  or  unpruned  trees,  such  as 
Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  d'Amanus,  Bessie 
Beurrd  de  Capiaumont,  Comte  de  Lamy.  Aston  Town,  White 
Doyennd,  Marie  Louise,  Swan's  Egg,  Beuire  Diel,  Thompson's  and 
Z^phirin  Gr^goire,  and  the  fruit  of  such  varieties  when  produced 
upon  standard  trees  is  generally  superior  in  flavour  to  that  borne 
by  trees  grown  against  walls.  American  bliffht  (Aphis  lanigera), 
is  a  dreadful  pest,  to  which  the  Apple  is  subject  and  spreads  wit£ 
mat  rapidity.  It  is,  however,  destroyed  by  repeated  annual 
dressings  of  paraflln,  which  may  be  applied  during  the  winter  in 
mild  weather.  The  Gooseberry  caterpillar  is  a  destructive  pest 
which  it  is  better  to  prevent  than  have  to  destroy.  After  the 
bushes  are  pruned  it  is  a  good  practice  to  take  out  the  soil  around 
the  stems  to  a  distance  of  about  18  inches,  and  as  deep  as  the  roots 
will  permit,  entirely  removing  it,  and  either  burning  or  mixing  ii 
with  gas  lime  for  the  destruction  of  the  larvae.  Tne  roots  may 
remain  exposed  to  the  weather  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  be 
covered  with  manure  or  fresh  soil.  Another  plan  is  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  soil  under  the  boughs  in  spring  with  fresh  tan  2  or 
8  inches  in  depth,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  the  winter  following, 
when  it  may  be  removed  or  dug  in. 

MUSHROOX  HOUSS. 

When  a  majority  of  the  beds  are  in  a  bearing  state  a  moderate 
amount  of  artificial  heat  only  will  be  required,  and  according  to 
the  temperature  must  the  supply  of  moisture  be  regulated.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  below  66**,  which 
will  secure  a  steady  growth,  ana  the  produce  will  be  marked  by 
bulk  and  superiority  of  quality,  and  the  period  of  production  m 
extended.  When^  however,  the  supply  is  too  limited  the  temper 
rature  should  be  increased  to  about  66**,  the  moisture  being  pro- 
portionately increased.  The  beds  will  need  an  occasional  water- 
ing, but  it  must  be  given  judiciously,  as  excessive  watering  will 
destroy  the  mycelium,  and  extreme  dryness  will  check  the  growth 
of  the  spawn.  When  Mushrooms  are  showing  freely  give  a 
moderate  watering,  and  look  over  them  again  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  A  gentle  damping  of  the  walls,  Ac,  will  be  required 
daily,  ventilating  moderately  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable^, 
avouUng,  however,  cold  draughts. 

FRUIT  HOUSKS. 

Ftaeff.— -Another  return  of  sharp  weather  has  made  forcing  slow 
and  difficult  work,  ventilation  having  to  be  greatly  diminishedi 
The  atmosphere  in  such  weather  is  laden  with  moisture,  and  the 
p[rowth  made  is  comparatively  soft ;  therefore  when  the  weather 
IS  cold  and  the  sun  obscured  no  more  heat  should  be  employed 
than  is  necessary  to  a  steady  progressive  growth,  and  the  moisture 
should  be  judiciously  diminished.  To  avoid  a  stagnant  vitiated 
atmosphere  a  little  extra  heat  is  necessary  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  BO  as  to  admit  of  moderate  ventilation  without  reducing  the- 
temperature.  The  Vines  started  last  month  will  be  breaking 
freely,  and  where  fermenting  materials  were  applied  to  the  borders 
before  the  house  was  closed  the  growth  will  be  rapid.  The  rod» 
should  be  well  syringed  three  times  a  day  until  the  bunches  are 
formed,  when  syringing  must  be  discontinued,  but  there  must  not 
be  a  deficiency  of  atmospheric  moisture.  llamp  the  walls  and 
paths,  and  if  the  borders  have  been  mulched  with  horse  droppings 
thev  also  should  be  damped.  The  ammonia  arising  from  the  mtter 
will  assist  the  foliage  and  help  to  check  red  spider ;  or  if  na* 
mulching  has  been  employed  sprinkle  the  borders  inside  the  house 
with  guano  water  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon.  The  temp^ 
rature  should  be  66°  at  night,  advancing  ^^iidually  to  60^  when 
the  Vines  are  in  leaf  and  66^  by  day  by  artificial  means,  keepinr 
the  fires  going  every  morning  until  a  little  air  can  be  admitted 
at  70^,  closing  at  that  temperature.  Houses  where  Vines  are  in* 
bloom  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  66°,  with  6°  more  for 
Muscats.  Muscats^  Sweetwater,  and  others  that  do  not  set  freely 
should  have  the  pomts  of  the  bunches  drawn  to  the  light^  assist- 
ing fertilisation  by  shaking  the  Vines  every  day  or  by  dusting  ripe- 
pollen  over  the  stigmas.  A  constant  circulation  of  rather  dry 
warm  air  will  be  found  highly  advantageous.  Attend  to  tying, 
stopping,  and  thinning  in  the  early  house.  Be  careful  not  to  wet 
the  pipes  when  they  are  very  hot,  as  it  is  likely  to  cause  rust. 
Keep  up  the  supply  of  ammonia,  either  by  introducing  a  few 
fresh  horse  droppings  or  by  sprinkling  with  guano  water.  The 
inside  borders  snould  be  well  supplied  with  tepid  liquid  manure* 
Vine  eyes  may  now  be  inserted,  using  pots  or  square  turves.  Firm 
well-ripened  wood  only  should  be  selected,  filling  the  pots  with  a 
rich  fnable  compost.  Insert  the  buds  half  an  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  sou,  and  plunse  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80^. 

Melont. — The  earliest  of  plants  will  now  be  potted  singly  into 
d-inch  pots.    Plants  intended  for  training  to  trellises  should  not 


every  alternate  lateral  to  grow. 
are  intended  for  pits  or  frames  should  be  stopped  at  the  second 
rough  leaf.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  planting  out,  but  aUow 
the  plants  to  become  strone.  The  soil — well-mellowed  heavy 
loam — should  be  placed  in  a  dry  shed  at  once,  chopping  it  up  i» 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  fermenting  materials 
must  also  receive  due  preparation  in  the  way  of  turning  and  mix- 
ing.   Make  another  sowing  for  succession.     Plants  from  this 
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BOwing  will  be  the  beet  for  planting  in  frames  d^>6ndant  solelj 
for  heat  on  fermenting  material. 

Cticitmbert, — ^As  the  days  lengthen  heat  and  moisture  may  be 
slightly  increased.  Except  a  light  syringing  on  bright  afternoons 
damping  the  walls,  Ac,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  will  be  suffi- 
cient moisture  for  the  presenL  Continue  the  temperature  as  advised 
in  our  last  calends.  The  plants  should  be  examined  and  super- 
fluous growths  removed  about  twice  a  week,  the  Cucumbers  being 
impatient  of  oyercrowding.  Young  plants  should  be  kept  near 
the  glass  to  secure  sturdy  growth,  shifting  them  into  larger  pots 
as  soon  as  necessary.  Those  plants  for  training  to  trellises  should 
haye  the  growth  trained  up  without  stopping,  removing  the  laterals 
as  they  show  from  the  bed  to  the  trellis ;  plants  for  pits  or  frames 
should  have  the  point  pinched  out  at  the  second  rough  leaf.  The 
preparation  of  fermenting  material,  as  advised  for  Melons,  should 
be  proceeded  with  so  that  there  be  no  unavoidable  delay  when  the 
time  for  planting  arrives.  The  soil  should  be  placed  under  cover ; 
mellow  turfy  loam  which  has  been  stored  a  twelvemonth,  and  if 
for  beds  in  houses  add  about  a  sixth  of  well  decomposed  cow  dung. 

FLAKT  HOUSBS. 

Greenhotue. — Softwooded  autumn  or  early  winter-flowering 
Heaths  of  the  hyemalis  type  should  be  placed  after  flowering  in 
a; light  situation,  being  extremely  careful  in  supplying  water. 
Autumn-strudc  cuttings  of  show  Pelargoniums  should  as  soon  as 
they  have  filled  the  small  pots  with  roots  be  shifted  into  a  larger 
aize.  Those  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter  will  be  sufficiently  large. 
Bmploy  good  turfy  loam  with  about  a  sixth  of  well-decayed  dung, 
and  a  similar  quantity  of  sand.  Any  that  have  not  had  their 
points  pinched-out  should  be  stopped  to  induce  them  to  break ; 
those  having  several  shoots  should  be  trained  so  as  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  future  plant.  Keep  the  whole  stock  near  to 
the  glass,  and  admit  air  freely  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. Herbaceous  Calceolarias  must  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
they  require  it,  not  allowing  them  to  become  root-bound.  Good 
loam  with  a  fourth  of  old  manure  or  leaf  soil  will  suit  them  well. 
TEhey  must  be  kept  near  to  the  glass,  cool  and  moist.  Calceolarias 
and  Cinerarias  are  much  subject  to  aphides,  and  both  are  im- 
patient of  severe  fumigation,  therefore  fumigate  lightly  and  fre- 
quently. Let  Ealosanthes  have  plenty  of  light,  and  do  not  supply 
water  too  freely,  yet  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry 
as  to  injure  the  lower  leaves.  Cyclamens  do  not  succeed  so  well 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  as  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and 
as  they  are  so  useful  for  flowering  in  winter  a  small  house  or 
pit  should  be  appropriated  to  them,  where  they  can  be  kept  near 
the  glass ;  but  wnere  they  must  of  necessity  be  grown  with  other 
plants  they  should  have  a  good  light  situation,  and  be  assisted 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  Cinerarias  producing  their  flowers  will 
be  assisted  by  liquid  manure,  especially  if  the  pots  are  small. 
Primulas  should  have  plenty  of  light,  and  a  temperatuie  of  45^ 
to  6(P  for  pioductng  fine  trusses.  Fuchsias  that  are  stowed 
away  beneath  stages  and  similar  places  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry,  or  they  will  not  start  freely.  When  needed  sufli- 
cient  water  should  be  p^ven  to  keep  the  roots  from  perishing  and 
the  wood  from  shrivelling.  Liliums  also  if  wintered  in  such  places 
are  liable  to  be  neglected  in  watering.  If  not  potted  as  soon  as 
the  stems  ripened,  they  should  have  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the 
fpots  above  the  bulbs  carefully  removed  so  far  as  can  be  done 
without  injuring  the  roots,  renewing  with  good  turfy  loam,  a 
fourth  of  old  manure,  and  a  little  sand. 

/>rfM.— Scale  is  perhaps  the  worst  insect  pest  to  contend  with 
among  Ferns,  as  to  destroy  it  a  stronger  solution  of  most  insec- 
tioides  is  required  than  the  plants  can  endure.  We  find,  however, 
that  a  solution  of  nicotine  soap,  4  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water  appliea 
with  a  brush  or  sponge,  destroys  the  scale  without  injury  to  the 
fronds,  except  such  as  are  joung  and  naturally  of  a  soft  texture. 
It  IB  equally  efioacious  with  thrips,  which  also  succumb  to  fre- 
quent fumigation.  This  is  perhaps  the  be^tt  time  of  the  year  to 
^ve  the  plants  a  thorough  cleaning,  as  from  the  drier  atmosphere 
and  consequently  matured  condition  of  the  fronds  they  will  better 
withstand  the  process  than  when  they  are  growing  fi-eely.  Avoid 
too 'much  atmospheric  moisture  during  the  short  days,  and  afford 
a  temperature  for  the  stove  species  of  65^,  and  5^  more  during  the 
^ay,  and  for  the  greenhouse  species  of  40°  to  46°.  Plants  of 
Adiantum  cnneatum,  A.  assimile,  A.  gracillimum.  and  Pteris 
aermlata  that  have  been  kept  dry  and  cool  for  a  time  to  induce 
Test  may  now  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  have  the  balls  about 
one-third  reduced,  and  be  returned  to  the  same  size  of  pot ;  or  if 
the  plants  are  in  small  pots  and  require  a  shift  they  should  merely 
have  the  sides  of  the  ball  loosened  a  little  with  a  pointed  stick 
and  be  transferred  to  pots  a  couple  of  inches  larger. 

Orchidt, — Many  Orcnids  will  require  repotting  during  the  next 
two  months,  therefore  have  the  necessary  materials  in  readiness. 
Sphagnum  should  be  carefully  cleaned  from  the  rubbish  and 
woody  matter,  which  is  liable  to  promote  fungi.  Crocks  should  be 
broken  ready  and  washed,  and  the  pots  must  be  clean  also.  The 
baskets  should  be  examined.  Teak,  oak,  and  maple  are  the  most 
suitable  wood  for  baskets.  Aerides,  Yandas,  and  Saooolabiums 
will  first  require  repotting.  Any.  that  have  lost  their  lower  leaves 
and  become  bare  anould  be  either  placed  lower  in  the  pot  or  cut 
partly  through,  and  in  a  week  quite  thicngh,  taking  care  to  leaT« 


some  roots  above  the  cut.  The  pot  should  be  drained  wi^ 
crocks  placed  in  the  pot  edgeways,  and  to  within  3  inehf 
the  rim.  This  allows  the  water  to  pass  away  freely.  I 
S  inches  of  sphagnum  on  the  top  of  the  potsherds,  pegging  down 
the  roots  firmly,  a  slight  damping  being  necessary  to  present  tfaa 
plant  shrivelling.  Miltonias  that  require  repotting  or  top-dress- 
mg  should  be  done  at  once,  using  tough  fibrous  peat.  Ab  sckbi 
as  the  plants  begin  to  produce  roots  they  will  reqxiire  freqaeot 
syringing.     Miltonias    succeed   well    in   perforated    pans     eoa- 

E ended  nrom  the  roof  in  the  most  shady  part  of  the  Mexicazi 
ouse.  All  pseudo-bulbous  plants  must  have  the  centres  Icept 
above  the  rim  of  the  pots.  Oncidiums  will  be  flowmng  now. 
They  must  not  suffer  through  deficient  supplies  of  water,  especi- 
ally 0.  Cavendishianum.  Phints  that  have  been  moved  to  a  dry 
room  when  in  bloom  must  be  carefully  watered  when  retazned  to 
their  proper  quarters.  The  temperature  of  the  East  Indian  house 
should  be  now  kept  at  70*  by  <uy,  rising  5°  more  with  son  heat, 
and  5°  to  10^  lower  at  night. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Bull,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. — Litt  of  Flower  tmd 
table  Seeds. 

Dick  Radclvfie  &  Co.,  High  Holbom.— Cato^se  qf  Flower  ^tmd 
Vegetable  Seeds, 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden. — Spring  Caialogue, 

E.  Q-.  Henderson  d;  Son,  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Valew— 
IllustrcUed  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Wm.  Hagh  Grower,  Tooting. — Illustrated  Catalogue  <if  Seeds, 

William  Potten,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. — Catalogue  t^ 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford. — Catalogue  qf  Vegetable  and  JFIower 
Seeds. 

W.  Hean,  Quick  <&  Co.,  Bariistaple.— i>a;  of  Vegetable  amd  Flosmr 
Seeds. 

Amies'  Chemical  Manure  Company,  Mark  Lane. — Lut  qfMastmrts 
and  Testimonials. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
Address  (ff,  W.  TVmmO.— We  think  if  you  write  to  Hesira.  C.  &  F- 

Sanderson,  Iron  Fonndeis,  &c.,  Mansfield,  Notts,  you  will  obtain  wbafc  joa 
require. 


Plums  fob  Stahdabds  iff.  P.  &).— Fonrfree-lwavingand 
for  this  porpose  are  Early  Eiven,  Gisbome's,  yictoria,and  Priaoe  AngldNKta 

Boiler  for  Hbatinq  G-rbbkhouse  (C.  a.  A.).— We  never  reoomuMiid 
any  particular  boiler.  It  would  not  only  be  unfair  for  us  to  do  so,  bofc  no 
one  con  state  which  is  the  best  boiler  for  heating  a  house  without  seeing 
the  structure  and  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  connected  therewith.  AH 
the  boilers  advertised  from  time  to  time  in  our  oolnnms  are  good,  bat  soaae 
forms  are  perhaps  slightly  better  adapted  for  certain  positions  than  otbecs^ 
and,  further,  some  people  have  a  fancy  for  tubular  and  others  for  conical 
and  saddle  boUers.  It  in  really  a  question  of  fancy,  for  we  know  honses  tliat 
are  heated  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  all  these  kinds  of  bollns.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  heating  in  any  < 


neither  can  anyone  give  an  accurate  estimate  without  seeing  a  ooneeUy 
drawn  plan  of  the  structure  so  as  to  show  the  elbows,  bends,  «ec.,  that  wul 
be  required  In  fixing  the  pipes.  Two  rows  of  4-fnch  pipes,  a  flow  and  retonu 
across  the  ends  and  along  the  front  of  your  boose  if  it  Is  a  lesn-to,  will  be 
quite  sufiicient  for  heating  it  effectually.  If  the  house  is  well  shelterad 
8-lnch  pipes  will  do. 

Scotch  Potatoes  (J/.  &).— We  cannot  answer  questions  of  the  natoze  of 
the  one  you  have  submitted,  as  we  nerer  recommend  seedsmen.  Your  best 
course  will  be  to  adyerttse  your  wants. 

LOPHOSPERMDM  80ANDRN8  (JtefftOar  ilssd^;').— The  seeds  should  be 
sown  during  February  or  March  in  light  sandy  soil  over  a  hotbed.  The 
young  plants  when  they  have  produced  two  or  three  leavm  should  be  potted 
off  singly  in  GO-sise  pots,  employing  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  or  peati 
sand,  and  well-decared  manure.  As  the  plants  advance  !n  siae  they  may  be 
shifted  into  48-eice  pots  or  planted  out  in  the  borders.  IpomsBa  bedeneea 
and  Maurandya  Barclayana  require  similar  treatment.  If  well  managed  sU. 
the  above  plants  will  flower  during  the  <>n«T*wtg  summer. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pra  (A  Ttnmg  Amififum).— This  extremely  usefol  Bsa 
was  first  offered  to  the  public  by  Uessn.  Koble,  Cooper,  6  Bolton,  of  Fleet 
Street,  London,  in  18^  or  18M,  and  has  thus,  as  yon  suppose,  been  in  ooltt- 
vation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Fish's  Sulphur  Essence  { Alex). —Vrom  the  designation  which 
you  apply  to  an  insecticide  frequently  recommcuded  in  our  columns  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Fish,  we  presume  you  require  the  following|  recipe  and  in- 
structions :— Take  a  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  a  pound  of  qulcUtme 
powdered,  mix  them  together  with  saffloient  water  to  form  a  pasta,  add  a 
gallon  of  water,  put  the  whole  in  an  iron  kotUe,  and  boil  for  twen^nedantaB 
stirring  aU  the  time  ;  then  take  the  pot  off  the  fire  and  allow  the  ooatBAtR 
to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  into  a  bottle  and  mark  it  that  no  ans 
may  mistake  it  in  a  hurry  for  brandy  or  rum.  About  half  a  gill  or  quartecn 
will  be  sufficient  to  place  in  a  pot  with  three  gallons  of  water,  and  at  this 
strength  it  becomes  a  valuable  wash  for  all  plants  troubled  with  thrips 
red  spider,  and  other  insects ;  if  not  given  stronger  it  will  do  no  hana  to 
plants  in  general.  When  tender,  or  the  young  shoots  growing,  or  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  a  fierce  sun  early  next  day,  the  half  of  that  strength  will  be 
snlBcient.  Even  for  brushing  hot-water  pipes  or  plates  for  sulphur  fumes 
this  docoction  thus  reduced  is  more  economical  than  sulphur  alone.  It 
was  also  recommended  by  Mr.  Firii  for  destroying  mildew  on  Vines  and 
other  plants. 

Rexoyiko  Large  Btsroreehs  (/.  ir<*«fon).— While  small  and  mode- 
rately sized  riimbs  may  be  transplanted  with  oompacative  safety  during 
favourable  weather  in  the  spring  we  ahoold  hesitate  to  more  luge  and 
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Afler  *  ^PBi  and  ooM  ramnai 
vfntos  tlia  nU  Is  in  aa  nnoniaJl j  oold  atato^  and  In jnrad  root*  will  not  heal 
quickly,  white  new  fliiraa  will  ba  produoad  slowly.  W«  aboiild  dig  partly 
loniid  tiM  qwdmeaa  now,  cattlag  aome  of  the  Btrooff  roota,  and  leave  the 
ihmba  wfatera  thfey  are  nntdl  the  end  of  September.  If  they  are  then  trana- 
pluited  with  care  and  property  attended  to  the  warmth  of  the  loU  will 
UHliioe  the  apeedy  emiailon  of  roota. 

Bkuiui  por  Bosb  Stocks  (/.  B,  />.).— Seleet  oot  of  the  faedgea  sterna 
with  deau  healthy  bark  and  Unn  spines.  Take  them  ap  carefully  with  a 
wwWaock,  and  cot  the  jagyed  ends  of  the  roota  to  a  uaifDrm  radios.  Cut  off 
•U  the  tarancbsa^  and  bead  the  Briar  back  to  the  lequired  height.  They 
Aoald  not  be^  eseept  for  pcndalooi  or  drooping  trees,  mon  than  3  feet  high, 
■a  if  the  sort  budded  shoaM  grow  well  yon  cannot  see  the  blooms  without 
palling  the  twig  dewn.  Eighteen  inches  or  S  ftot  we  think  the  best  height. 
Brian  with  bad-growing  Roaes  on  them  are  soon  oovovd  with  Licheiu  or 
MOBK  A  waah  of  frash-alaked  lime  and  a  litUe  salt  disaolTed  in  water  is  the 
iMal  can  tor  thjai  After  planting  the  stocks  mulch  them,  and  keep  them 
wnlched  next  aummer,  and  well  water  the  roota  two  or  three  days  before 
budding,  atoo  oeoaalonaUy  afterwaida.  After  budding  the  Biiar.  tie  *  leaf 
over  the  bod  for  a  Uay  or  ao. 

Dkdtzia  crbhata  FU>RB-PLnio  iB,  A).— This  Deatda  is  quite  as 
budy  as  D.  gracilis  but  does  not  flower  so  early  as  that  species,  nor  can  it 
t»  forced  into  flower  so  quickly.  It  forces  well,  howerer,  and  forms  a  suo- 
ceasion  to  D.  gracilis,  and  is  Taloable  both  for  ooaeamrtory  deeontlon  and 
tor  aiHording  out  Itowera  tor  Tasea.  Tn  sheltend  sltnations  out  of  doors 
wiMra  D.  gnadlis  flowna  towards  the  end  of  April  D.onnatallore-pleno  does 
mot  flower  ontU  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  lli^. 

OBOwnra  nurir  Trbm  n  Ormuihousb  (Jtodmcil).— Ton  cannot  suc- 
•aafhUy  grow  firuit  trees  in  pota  in  a  house  wliare  tba  roof  is  oovered  with 
Ylnas.  Saoh  Cmit  trees  as  you  name  require  all  the  light  possible  when 
tthey  are  grown  imdor  ghias,  and  in  such  a  house  as  you  describe  the  Vines 
must  be  confined  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  directly  over  the  central  path  if 
jea  wish  to  haw  froit  treea  in  the  side  becdcn.  With  abundance  of  light 
and  air  the  treea  oaa  be  grown  in  pota  plumed  in  the  borders.  Two-thirds 
of  xBther  strong  turfy  loam  and  one-third  of  decayed  manure  with  an 
B  Inch  potful  of  crushed  b<mes  to  every  two  bushels  of  the  compost  will  be 
nltabla  for  the  trees.  Pot  firmly,  and  after  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
and  the  trees  are  bearing  fruit  top^ireas  with  a  richer  compost.  Apricots  do 
not  UBually  raooeed  so  weU  in  pots  aa  the  other  fruiU  named. 

PLABTlxro  ▲  Bo8B  MoUKB  {Amnteur  Oardener^.'—An  Roses  are  geoorally 
moat  eoioyable  when  they  are  lo  phinted  that  they  can  be  readily  rsached 
tor  cnttjnjg  or  close  examination  without  treading  on  the  soil  to  any  great 
CBKtent^  wa  ahoold  arrsnga  the  mound  into  a  series  of  beds  by  forming  grass 
wittaa,  commencing  at  regular  Interrala  at  the  baae  of  the  mound  and  con- 
tinning  them  in  a  curving  direction  to  a  circular  walk  that  should  surround 
the  abrub  on  the  apex.  The  paths  need  not  be  more  than  2|  feet  in  width, 
and  with  a  little  taste  in  forming  the  curves  the  graas  woum  not  be  visible 
act  a  abort  distance  away,  but  the  mound  would  show  aa  vmtaroken  mass  of 
Soaea.  A  Holly  or  any  other  rather  cloee-growing  shrub  wonki  bs  snitahls  tor 
the  oantm.  The  Roses  should  be  dwarf  and  be  planted  about  9  feet  ^lart. 
Yoa  cannot  have  a  better  selection  than  that  on  page  341  of  the  last  volume, 
the  iaane  of  October  50th,  1879,  which  contains  the  election  of  garden 
varietiea.  If  you  do  not  possess  that  number  it  can  be  had  by  sendinjB:  SM. 
in  poatage  stamps  to  the  publisher. 

DfPBOTWO  CLAY  Soil  (J,  R.  B.  B^  jronBood[).—TA9  ""»•  ground  and 
ftrm  it  in  ridges  so  as  to  expose  It  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  When  dry  and 
JMaty  bcaak  up  the  ridges  aa  frequently  aa  passible,  but  never  attempt  to 
worir  it  when  in  a  wet  sticky  state.  Add  in  aa  large  quantities  as  yuu  can 
obtain  Uma  mbbiah,  wood  or  coal  ashes,  sand,  or  gritty  material  of  any 
kind;  also  tree  leaves,  old  tan,  and  long  Utt^  manore.  Soot  is  also 
■citable  for  such  soils.  By  persevering  in  this  practice,  and  draining  the 
land  if  needfnl,  your  garden  will  be  improved  in  texture  and  will  grow  most 
kinds  of  hardy  ftowers  and  vegetables.  But  all  crops  ^hoald  be  sown  and 
planted  aa  fkr  as  possible,  aa  the  final  digging  is  done  in  spring  so  as  to  avoid 
treading  on  the  ground  which  in  strong  clays  is  always  prejudicial  in  early 
qxlngr.  In  sowing  seeds  collect  a  little  fine  soil  for  covering  them  and  they 
will  germinate  the  better,  and  the  planta  will  grow  more  freely  than  if  no 
nch  care  is  exerdaod.  Roses.  Carnations,  Phloxes,  and  Delphiniums  usually 
now  well  In  strong  soil,  and  the  following  flowers  succeed  in  damp  borders  : 
Anoma  gramineus,  Aronieum  gbudale,  Caltha  palnstris  flora-plono»  Carda- 
inlna  pnttensis  fiore^pleno,  Dodeoatheon  Meadia.  Bpilobium  angustifoUum 
attnun,  B.  latafblium,  Bptmedinm  grandlflorum,  B.  pinnatnm  elegans,  Ficaria 
ruranouloides  flor»-pleno»  Hedysamm  obscnrum,  HepaUca  angulosa,  H.  tri- 
J25*  ^•"5  ^"^  gannanica  vara.,  Lobelia  fnlgens,  L.  bybrida  vers..  L.  syphi- 
litic and  var.  alba.  Lychnis  chalcedonica  and  vers,  alba  and  plena,  L. 
^nma  flora-pleno,  Lysimachia  grandiflora,  L.  thyrsifloni,  Meconopsis  cam- 
nrfoa,  Mertenaia  paniculate,  MyoeoUa  dissitiflora,  M.  palustria,  Nieiwnbeigia 
Itmlaris,  OpUopogon  spicatus.  Primula  acaulis  vara.,  RanAnculns  ampiexi- 
canUSk  Bpbma  Amncua,  S.  fllipendnla  plena,  &  japonica,  S.  in?p»itfij  a 
venorta,  Trollius  eoropsBus,  T.  japonica  plena,  and  T.  capeUifoUus.  We  do 
not  know  of  a  small  work  more  likely  to  suit  yon  than  our  **  Garden  Manual," 
^ch  contains  plain  instructions  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  It  can  be  had  from  this  office  in  return  fknm  1«.  M.  in  postage 
stamps. 

FAiLTrBB  OF  OABDSN  CROPS  ((/remetf/O.—Tbe  roots  sent  had  all  the 
appewance  of  befug  grown  in  a  shallow  unfertile  soil.  The  plants,  however, 
laar  oa,yo  received  a  check  by  frost  or  exoeesive  wet  when  they  were  in  a 
Quite  young  state,  or  they  may  not  have  been  thinned  early  enough.  You 
00  not  state  the  depth  of  the  soil.  Is  it  dug  each  year  aa  deeply  as  possible  ? 
4  P*?y  Sardens  digging  is  only  half  done.  If  the  aoil  is  less  than  18  iuchca 
iBdepih,  and  we  imagine  it  is,  a  wry  small  portfon  of  the  subsoU  should  be 
ODon^it  to  the  surface— about  half  an  indi  or  so,  the  bottom  being  well 
JJMfinad  with  a  Ibrk  or  pick.  In  the  case  of  light  soils  with  a  gravelly  sub- 
sou  manure  ia^  we  consider,  moat  eoonomically  applied  in  the  spring,  as  if  it 
jf  dug  in  the  autumn  much  of  ite  virtue  is  washed  down  beyond  reach  of 
Me  roots  of  the  majority  of  crops.  A  dressing  of  salt  in  the  spring  would 
waefit  your  garden.  Apply  it  in  lOoroh  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per 
JJJ^md  in  summer  as  the  cropa  are  advancing  in  grewth  you  would  find  a 
gJWoua  nae  of  fertillasrs  very  valuable.  A  mixtnro  of  1  cwt.  each  of 
nnnte  of  soda  and  common  salt»  with  S  cwt^  of  sapevphosphate  of  lime 
Wied  daring  showery  weather  between  the  rows  of  the  crops,  at  the  rate 
«J  on.  per  square  yard,  would  be  of  great  benefit.  Do  not  sow  seeds  too 
J«y  this  spring,  but  wait  until  the  soil  is  in  good  condition ;  the  crops  will 
•wB  grown  on  without  being  seriously  checked  by  spring  froata.  Borinstanca^ 


moat  seeda  that  are  naaally  aown  in  Mereh  mar  '*ttb  advaatage  be  aoam  In 
April,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  thinning-out  of  all  cropa  requiring 
it  be  dona  aa  early  aa  the  young  plants  can  te  handled.  Fruit  trees  growing 
in  poor  gravelly  soil  ars  very  liable  to  become  cankered,  the  beat  preventiTe 
<A  which  is  muloiiiug  the  soil  with  manure  to  induce  surface  roota. 

COHMBCTfKO  PIPBN  WITn  BOILBR  (A.  D^  J/orp«(A).— While  it  wlO  be 
"aafe  **  to  employ  inch  pipes  for  connecting  the  boiler  with  the  Mnoh  plpaa 
of  the  house  you  will  not  ensure  such  a  free  circuhubion  of  water  aa  if  you 
continued  the  8-inch  pipea  to  the  boiler.  If  this  ia  not  desirable  we  should 
employ  S-inch  pipes ;  their  omt  over  smaller  pipes  will  be  trilling,  and  they 
will  prove  nune  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

RHODODIKDROSr  ILiDDBXI  XOT  FLOWRRIirO  (/.  IT.).— If  the  pUnt  is 
growing  healthily  the  soil  and  drainage  must  be  suitable,  and  the  probiU>lo 
cause  of  the  non-production  of  fiowers  is  the  imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood. 
After  growth  is  completed  the  plant  should  be  aa  fully  expoaed  to  light  and 
air  as  possible  in  the  greenhouw,  or  afterwards  rsmovlug  it  to  a  sunny  posi- 
tion outside  for  a  few  weeks,  the  pot  being  plunged  in  coal  ashes.  If  yoa 
adopt  thia  phm  it  Is  likely  that  another  season  yon  will  ba  zewaided  by 
the  appaaranoe  of  fiowers. 

Glazbd  BAHITART  PIPB8  FOR  HSATIXO  (.1  SeoaUeen^^mr*  avb$eHbery, 
—The  pipes  referred  to  aa  heating  a  vinery  at  Sedbury  Park  ore  employed 
oa  a  flue,  and  Mr.  Jowaey  finds  that  they  diffusa  a  greater  amount  of  heat 
and  more  regularly  than  is  haul  from  an  ordinary  briok  flue.  The  pipes  am 
8  inches  in  diameter,  two  rows  of  them  being  arranged  in  the  vinoy. 

FRUIT  Trkks  IK  POTS  (/>.  C.).— The  sire  of  the  pots  you  name  will  do 
very  wall,  and  the  compost  is  suitable.  The  treea  may  be  plunged  in  aahae 
outdoors  during  the  sununer,  and  be  assisted  by  manurial  top-dnasinga  aa 
required. 

ZOVAL  Pblaroohitths  (Biuy).— Place  the  planta  on'a  shelf  in  a  very  light 
position  in  your  greenhouse.  Tliey  will  grow  freely  yet  sturdily  in  a  tsn^ 
perature  of  48*^  to  AO^  if  tlicy  are  not  crowded.  Water  them  carefully  until 
the  roots  have  penetrated  the  fresh  soil,  and  not  at  all  copiously  until  they 
an  in  free  growth  and  the  roots  protruding  through  the  drainage  of  tlai 
pots.  As  soon  as  those  roots  are  seen  the  tips  may  be  removed  from  ttie 
plants,  and  aa  soon  as  ftresh  grow  ths  are  fairly  in  piogiesa  after  the  pinching 
the  plants  may  be  shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  potting  them  flrmly  m  a  oompost 
of  two> thirds  of  turfy  loam  and  one-third  of  old  docomporied  manure ;  a  little 
chareoal  or  crushed  oyster  shells  mixed  with  the  soil  will  also  be  an  advan* 
tage.  In  these  pota  the  planta  will  flower  freely,  provided  they  are  grown 
in  a  very  light  airy  position.  By  stopping  the  shoots  once  after  the  first* 
pinching  the  planta  Hill  have  sufficient  branches  for  affording  a  good  display 
of  fiowers  the  first  season.  They  can  be  stopped  again  if  you  desire  to  havw 
them  very  dwarf  and  bushy,  but  it  will  defer  the  flowering.  There  is  no 
prescribed  time  for  stopping  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  A  aafa  rule  la  never  to 
piuch  the  ahoota  until  the  roots  are  in  a  very  active  state. 

Apples  {B.  JSTai/).— Dnmelow's  Seedling  and  Trumpington  are  very  dis- 
tinct. The  former  is  a  valuable  late-keeping  culinary  Apple  with  a  brisk 
sttb*acid  flavour,  the  latter  a  pleasantly  fiavoured  dessert  Apple.  The  origin 
of  Dumelow's  Seedling  is  published  in  the  <*  Fruit  MannaL"  The  other 
Apple  yon  name  is  a  local  variety. 

HaATiHo  ORRBHHOun  A!CD  RooK  (B.  R.  /.).— A  8-lnch  flow  and  return 
pipe  as  shown  in  your  sketch  will  be  ample  to  maintain  a  temperature  of 
40°  to  48°  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter.  Two  valves  on  the  pipes  in 
the  stove  just  before  they  enter  the  greenhouse  will  cut  olt  the  heat  from 
the  lai^rer  structure  wheu  it  is  not  required  there ;  but  to  insure  the  drcn- 
lation  in  the  stove  alone  or  both  houses  together  as  required  you  will  need  a 
sbwt  cross  pipe  and  valve  connecting  the  two  mains,  fiow  and  return,  so  aa 
to  cause  the  water  to  circulate  tlirough  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe,  open- 
ing it  when  the  valves  on  the  straight  are  closed,  and  closing  it  when  they 
are  open.  The  boiler  may  be  *'  built  inside  the  houses"  but  on  aoount  of 
smoke  and  dust  should  be  fed  from  the  outside.  To  heat  the  room  yon 
will  require  to  take  the  water  as  a  flow  through  the  two  dlvisiona  of  the 
greenhouse,  the  pipes  rising  a  little  from  the  boiler  to  the  end  aa  well  as  in 
the  return  to  the  boiler,  but  instead  of  being  connected  to  the  boiler  should 
be  continued  up  to  the  room  6  feet  above  the  greenhouse,  where  should  be 
fixed  a  flow  box  or  cistern,  which  may  be  within  the  greenhouse  or  room  as  i» 
moat  convenient,  and  at  such  a  level  that  the  pipes  for  heating  the  room 
will  have  a  filight  fall  as  they  are  fixed  around  the  apartment,  making 
them  rettuns,  and  should  so  continue  until  they  join  tho  return  socket  of  the 
boiler.  You  will  need  another  return  from  the  cistern,  which  may  join  the 
return  pipe  from  the  room,  and  upon  that  you  will  need  a  valve  to  close  it 
when  the  room  is  to  be  heated,  and  two  valves  wiU  be  required  on  the  pipea 
in  Uie  room,  one  near  the  cistern  and  the  other  where  the  pipea  leave  the 
room ;  by  these  means  yon  can  heat  the  whole  either  separately  or  together. 
We  have  acted  upon  the  consideration  that  the  heating  of  the  glaas  stmC" 
tnre  is  of  primary  importance,  the  room  being  secondary.  One  pipe  around 
the  room  will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  comfortable.  Please  send  us  your  fnU 
postal  addreas. 

Covers  for  Bikdino  thh  Jourhal  (F.  TTa'^fv).— Goven  can  be 
supplied  by  the  publisher  from  our  office,  post  free  for  Is.  S^d. 

Z05AL  PELAROoniUMS  (J.  P,  i4.).— Guinea,  Mia.  Hoore,  Louis,  Znleika, 
Polyphemus,  H.  Jacoby,  Jeann3  d'Arc,  Marmion,  Bums,  Titanio,  Liszie 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Astarte,  Mars,  Hebe,  A.  P.  Barron,  Ivanhoe,  Cleopatra, 
Imogen,  White  Vesuvius,  Moxart,  Mrs.  Catlin,  Proserpine,  and  Mn.  Findlay. 
Oolden  Tricolor*:  —  Marie  Stuart.  Mrs.  H.  Little,  E.  H.  Reynard,  Jolui 
Downie,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  Miss  Goring,  Gem  of  Tricolors,  Cattnrina. 
Peacock,  and  Reynolds  Hole.  Silttr  Tricolors :— Mn.  Laing,  Mias  Faxren» 
Proteus,  Mrs.  Maxwell  Mastois,  Eva  Fish,  Mlniiie  Warren,  and  Bertha.  For 
culture  see  reply  to  **  Busy  ;  "  but  the  tricolors,  especially  the  silver  varieties, 
are  better  for  having  a  third  of  turfy  peat  mixed  with  the  loam  and  a  libonl. 
admixture  of  crushed  charcoal.  Employ  clean  and  well-drained  pots,  and  do 
not  overpot  the  plants.  We  never  recommend  dealexa.  You  can  obtain 
what  yon  require  by  oonanlting  our  advertising  columna. 

KuvBKRS  AND  IKDBX  (Paddle).— Yon  can  have  the  numbon  yon  r»> 
quire,  post  free  for  6«.  6d.,  by  Bonding  instructiona  to  the  publisher. 

Names  of  Fruits  (J.  Crouling.).—y7e  shall  be  much  obliged  if  yon  will 
give  us  the  name  imder  whicli  yon  received  the  Pear.  It  is  not  a  common 
variety.    ( W.  i\>f/«tt).— BLacon's  Incomparable. 

Kames  of  Plants  (£.  J9.).— The  Azalea  is  Kardssiflora,  tho  Orchid  Lell* 
albida.  (Aom).— The  Orohid  is  Rodriguecia  crispa.  When  correspondenta 
aand  single  flowen  oC  Orchids  for  us  to  namsb  they  ahould  be  anocnpanled 
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Drith  some  general  description  of  the  infloresoenoe  and  habit  of  the  plant. 
iCheshire). — Your  description  is  so  incomplete  that  we  aro  unable  to  deter> 
mine  what  plant  you  had ;  it  might  hare  been  one  of  the  following : — 
KanlfusBia  ameloides,  CatAnanche  cmnilea,  or  Brachyoome  Iberidlfolia,  the 
Swan  River  Daisy,  all  of  which  have  blue  flowera.  ((7.  A.  Zowy).— MaTJllaria 
tricolor. 


The  Home  Farm: 

POULTRY,    PIGEON,    AND    BEE    CHRONICLE. 


THE  FIELD  CULTURE  OF  BROCCOLI. 

Whkit  broccoli  is  cultivated  in  the  field  it  is  usually  with  the 
view  of  selling  the  crop  to  supply  the  yegetable  markets.  It 
has,  however,  found  no  place  in  the  cropping  of  farms  gene- 
rally. It  is,  therefore,  now  our  intention  to  indicate  how  the  home 
farmer  may  grow  this  crop  with  a  double  object,  and  either  use 
it  as  food  for  cattle  or  sell  the  heads  for  the  yegetable  market 
when  the  price  is  favourable.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1876 
broccoli  heads  were,  however,  so  plentiful  in  the  metropolitan 
and  other  markets,  that  they  did  not  pay  to  send  away,  and 
where  parties  were  not  prepared  to  feed  cattle  with  them  it 
proved  a  serious  loss,  but  this  was  only  an  exceptional  occurrence* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  cereals  and  pulse  crops 
for  several  years  has  been  unremunerative  in  consequence  of  the 
low  prices.  We  therefore  propose  to  take  up  the  question  of 
growing  a  crop  like  that  mentioned  in  the  heading  of  our  subject 
which  may  not  only  be  sold  in  the  vegetable  market,  but  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  crop  not  being  of  sufficient  value  in  the  vege- 
table market,  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  feeding  cattle 
upon  the  farm.  Having  in  our  own  farming  for  many  years  grown 
broccoli  and  cauliflower  as  a  farm  crop,  we  can  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  home  farmer,  not  only  when  the  farm  may 
be  situated  near  a  town  or  station  convenient  for  sale,  but  that 
it  may  be  made  a  profitable  crop  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  weight  of  broccoli  where  the  best  seed  is  sown  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  growth  of  it  as  a  farm  crop  in  alternation  with 
the  ordinary  root  crops. 

The  seed  of  those  varieties  must  be  purchased  which  will 
produce  the  heads  of  cauliflower  and  broccoli  at  such  periods 
when  they  will  be  likely  to  be  n:o  t  in  demand  and  make  the 
most  money.  We  have,  however,  the  choice  of  varieties  now 
which  we  had  not  some  years  ago,  either  as  to  quality  or  the 
period  when  they  become  fit  for  use.  The  early  varieties  are 
called  the  Autumn  Giant  and  First  Crop  cauliflower,  the  later 
varieties  the  New  Late  Queen  and  the  Self-protecting  Autumn 
broccoli.  The  chief  district  in  the  kingdom  is  Cornwall,  where 
the  early  crop*  of  cauliflower  are  grown  in  competition  with  that 
sent  from  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cher- 
bourg in  France.  But  our  chief  object  is  to  state  how  the  ordi- 
nary sorts  of  broccoli,  such  as  the  Early  Snow  and  the  old  Brim- 
Btone  and  other  approved  varieties,  can  be  cultivated  under 
the  usual  circumstances  of  farm  management,  and  without  any 
more  expensive  preparation  than  is  usually  incurred  by  the 
growth  of  full  crops  of  mangolds,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  When 
we  refer  to  the  varieties  above  named  it  is  because  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  of  gross  and  stout  growth,  In  order  that 
not  only  large  heads  should  be  available  for  sale,  but  that  the 
stumps  or  stems  should  be  of  large  dimensions.  If  the  latter  are 
used  daily  as  the  heads  are  removed  they  furnish  food  of  oon- 
Biderable  value  for  cattle. 

We  have  used  them  for  some  years,  but  especially  in  the  year 
1864  and  spring  1866,  it  being  a  very  dry  summer,  and  Swedes  and 
turnips  were  very  scarce,  then  the  broccoli  stumps  proved  an 
excellent  supplement  for  feeding  cattle.  Ou  method  of  using 
them  was  to  cut  the  stems  just  above  ground  at  the  rim  formed 
by  the  fall  of  the  first  leaves,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  from  2  to  8  inches  through  and  of  varying  lengths.  These 
were  cut  into  2-inch  pieces  and  passed  through  Gardener's  cutter, 
and  then  they  were  mixed  with  cake  meal  and  bean  meal. 
Having  at  the  time  a  number  of  steers  and  heifers  feeding  for  a 
cattle  show,  we  found  these  stumps  valuable,  for  the  animals 
made^  excellent  progress,  although  they  had  no  hay  but  straw 
only  in  the  zacks,  and  were  snocessful  in  obtaining  premiome  on 


the  day  of  exhibition.  We  had  also  an  excellent  opportnnitj  of 
comparing  the  advantage  of  feeding  with  the  broccoli  food  with 
other  roots,  for  the  animals  had  tumipe  before,  and  mangolds 
alter  the  broccoli  stumps  had  been  all  consumed,  and  the  allow- 
ance of  meal  being  the  same,  we  found  the  bullocks  inade  as  ^lod 
progress  with  broccoli  as  they  did  durine  any  period  of  tneir 
fattening.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  better  and  earlier  sorts 
of  cauliflower  cannot  be  so  easily  used  as  a  farm  crop  except  for 
sale  under  certain  circumstances  of  soil,  situation,  and  aspect, 
and  also  because  they  are  of  a  lighter  and  more  slender  growth, 
leaving  but  little  for  use  as  a  feeding  material  after  the  heads 
have  been  sold.  For  these  reasons  we  will  not  recommend  it  aa 
a  farm  crop  of  such  general  utility. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  show  the  home  farmer  how  we  hare 
been  enabled  not  only  to  cultivate  broccoU  aa  a  farm  crop,  but  alio 
to  turn  it  to  account  as  a  profitable  result.  In  the  dry  sninmer 
of  18G4,  so  fatal  to  the  growth  of  Swedes  and  tornips,  being  pre- 
pared with  a  large  number  of  broccoli  plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  February  of  the  old  Brimstone  Tariety,  we  proposed  to 
grow  them  at  once,  ploughing  after  a  piece  of  trifouum  grown 
u^n  a  mixed  soil,  hazel  loam  and  clay  in  patches.  As  fast  aathe 
tnfolium  crop  was  cleared  away  a  portion  of  the  land  was  ma- 
nured with  eighteen  or  twenty  loads  of  farmyard  niannre  per 
acre,  which  after  being  spread  was  raked  into  every  third  farrow 


mg  being  from  tue  zotn  ot  May  __ 

horse-hoed  and  hand-hoed,  and  flinched  but  little  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather,  because  when  we  plant  with  the  spade  the 
land  is  opened  deep  enough  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  reach 
the  moist  bottom  of  the  furrow.    Besides,  in  very  dry  weather  we 
always  direct  the  planters  to  cover  the  hearts  of  the  plants  abont 
1  inch  in  depth  with  loose  soil,  then  if  the  weather  turns  the 
leaves  dry  like  hay  the  heart  is  preserved.     Aa  soon  as  t^^  ™Jr 
take  hold  of  the  ground  the  heart  throws  up  a  new  leaf,  and  tms 
bids  defiance  to  dry  weather.    In  this  war  we  obtained  a  re™?* 
able  growth,  whilst  the  greater  portion  or  root  crops  where  '•^^^J 
from  seed  in  the  field  became  a  prey  to  insects.    The  crop  P*"?" 
through  the  winter  without  injury  of  any  consequence,  sad  m 
order  to  be  satisfied  of  our  profit  we  kept  a  strict  account  (M 
the  heads  and  the  price  they  made  in  two  towns  abont  eight  or 
ten  miles  distant.     We  continued  the  sale  from  the  midiUe  oi 
February  to  the  end  of  March ;  and  after  charging  for  the  horse 
and  cart  and  the  man's  time  who  sold  them,  and  all  expenses  in- 
cidental to  the  sale,  we  found  a  balance  profit  of  £22  10#.  per  acre, 
and  the  stumps  or  stems  weighed  from  12  to  14  tons  per  acre. 
tested  by  weighing  the  produce  of  a  rod  in  different  portij®'  ^ 
the  field.  The  stumps  were  used  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  as  before 
described.    If,  however,  the  entire  crop  had  been  used  for  came- 
feeding  they  would  have  been  very  valuable.    The  land  was  tn» 
sown  with  drege,  which  proved  one  of  the  best  crops  we  ever 
grew  under  any  tillage,  and  reached  ninety  bushels  per  acre. 

We  still  continued  to  grow  broccoU,  and  in  1866  we  woptta 
our  usual  plan  of  growing  mangolds,  at  once  ploughing  ^''J^, 
crop  of  clover  hay,  and  after  being  dunged  the  field  was  Pjp^g^rJ 
and  after  being  worked  fine  was  drilled  with  mangold  seed,  wmcn 
germinated  well,  but  the  plants  were  eaten  by  the  J**'®  .'^T? 
slugs  as  fast  as  they  appeared  above  ground.    We  dnrectiy  ses 
about  planting  the  land  with  broccoli,  the  slugs  ^^^^^ ^ 
merous  tJlat  they  would  have  destroyed  any  crop  to  be  J*^ 
from  seed.     The  broccoli  plants,  however,  were  large  and  ^tw^w 
and  being  planted  as  is  our  custom  with  the  spade,  they  P» 
away  immediately  in  spite  of  the  slugs.     The  time  th^  ^ 
planted  was  rather  later  than  we  should  have  chosen — about  w 
first  week  of  July,  nevertheless  the  plants  grew  with  rcmarKawe 
luxuriance,  the  season  being  favourable.    We,  however,  8*J®^ 
this  farm  on  the  29th  of  September  ;  and  the  valuer  u^n  t&e  o^ 
casion.  a  very  experienced  man,  who  was  well  aoquamted  ^^ 
the  cultivation  of  cauliflower  and  broccoli  in  Cornwall  and  ws^ 
where,  asserted  that  he  had  never  seen  a  finer  crop  in  his  ^*^'  r^ 
upon  measuring  the  leaves  they  were  many  of  them  more  uum* 
3  feet  in  length,  with  the  stalks  and  stems  in  proportion. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Horse  Labour, —Yf^  are  now  in  the  dull  part  of  the  ^^^^ 
horse  labour,  because  in  most  instances  the  weather  dnnng  w 
first  fortnight  of  the  year  was  favourable  for  sowing  '^^^^^}^zl 
cept  on  wet  or  strong  land.    There  may  be,  however,  some  (^^ 
where  the  home  farmer  wishes  to  sow  April-bearded  wheat  "**^j[ 
of  barley,  and  especially  if  it  is  desired  to  lay  down  grass  iw 
permanent  pasture,  as  the  seeds  are  found  to  K®'™*^*'®t?!J,» 
better  after  wheat  than  when  sown  in  the  barley  crop.    *^\^ 
wheat  land  remains  to  be  sown  we  advise  the  sowing  of  ^°"JgJ 
wheat,  as  it  has  proved  for  many  years  past  very  hardy  *°~T^ 
suited  for  late  sowing,  and  is  also  considered  to  be  the  ^||^j  |g 
the  red  wheats  for  miller's  purposes.    As  soon  as  •^^Jf^fv    i^est 
dry  enough  to  work  freely  barley  may  be  sown  '^^'^^J^L  iSe 
possible  prospect,  for  the  early  sown  will  generally  P'*'^]**!^.  ^ 
choicest  samples  for  malting  i>urposes.    The  next  cereaij?^^^ 
sown  wonld  be  the  best  vanetiea  of  early  white  oats,  espeo»*»j 
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the  White  Canadian,  for  thMC  jield  when  th>  land  u  ia  high  con- 
dition full  cron  of  tha  beat  fodder  itraw  and  grain  of  beaTj 
weight,  rapecialiy  when  sown  after  mangold,  in  which  case  tbe»e 
oata  come  to  harrest  bo  earlj  that  tbej  itacd  the  be>t  chance  of 
being  well  harrested.  There  i»  alao,  wb  haTe  often  found,  the 
opportuoitv  of  pecuTing  a  good  crop  of  atabble  tumipa  after  them. 
We  have  aleo  planted  itrong  cabbage  pUcts  of  an  earlr  Tarietj 
to  cut  for  coliard!,  or  dwarf  SaToys  for  late  cutting.  Thia  work 
giTes  but  little  tronble,  heranae  we  low  in  ereiy  other  furrow 
froiD  3  to  4  cwt.  of  PeniTian  gaano  per  aere  ai:jted  with  damp 
aihes,  and  then  lay  the  plants  along  the  land  eide  of  the  furrow 
>ad  plough  them  in.  This  plan  ia  not  to  tedioui  aa  planting  with 
either  the  ipade  or  the  aett'.ng  atick.  The  crop  will  be  aura  to 
afford  a  good  ijaantitj  ol  food  for  ■Cock,  hot  lometimei  thej 
will  make  a  long  price  in  the  regetable  market. 

Hand  Laboar. — This  will  be  reqnired  In  hedging,  banking, 
ditching,  plaDtiog  whitetboma  or  fir  trees  as  the  case  raaj  be.  In 
open  weather  threshing  maj  be  oow  proceeded  with,  far  we  prefer 
to  get  the  threshing  done  before  the  buiiest  time  come*,  a*  it  is  to 
a  certain  extent  an  important  labour  qneetion,  snd  onghc  not  to 
displace  Talnable  labour  at  a  bnsiei  period.  In  wet  dajs  Chi 
always,  or  onTht  lu  be,  tabonr  under  corer  found  for  both 
and  women.  When  bullock- feeding  it  going  on  there  will  alwars 
be  sncb  work  S8  preparing  and  cleaning  roots  in  readiness  for  the 
cntter,  breaking  and  sifting  oUcaks  and  crashing  corn,  or,  when 
this  work  is  done  by  either  borte  gear  or  steam  power,  aa  It  ought 
to  be,  it  is  weil  to  get  such  work  well  forward.  Anticipating  thi 
requirements  of  manure,  gnano  shonld  be  broken  down  and  Bift£d 
ma  that  no  pieces  ma^  be  larger  than  a  horse  bean,  and  put  bad 
into  the  bags  again  m  readiness  for  uae  at  the  seed  time.  Iil 
■DOther  week  or  two  the  dry  land  pastures  aod  park  lands  should 
be  dressed  with  artificial  manures,  more  particularly  when  poor 
barren  patches  do  not  show  green  like  other  parts  of  the  grass 
land ;  3  cwt  of  Ferurian  guano,  1  owt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
2  cwt.  of  mineral  superphosphate  per  acre  will  be  found  a  good 
and  sufficient  dressing,  and  pay  well  for  the  outlay,  whether  the 
Und  is  fed  or  cnt  for  hay  the  next  season.  Upon  cold  strong  land 
pastures  or  meadows,  especially  those  bearing  the  small  running 
rusbea,  a  dressing  of  2  cwt.  of  PerUTian  guaoo  and  4  cwt.  of  super, 
phoephate  per  acre  will  prove  the  best  dmsing,  this  being  oat 
unuai  practice  ;  but,  to  confirm  it,  about  two  years  ago  we  recom- 
Tuended  a  fanner  to  use  this  applicatiou,  and  he  reports  thatnc 
mshes  can  now  be  seen,  the  dury  oowa  haTJng  eaten  both  the 
grass  and  rushes  most  closely.  It  therefore  wrakens  the  rushes 
and  gives  a  chance  for  the  best  kinds  of  grass  to  prevail. 

The  shepherd  will  now  find  that  he  has  plenty  of  work  both 
night  and  dajr,  for  the  Dorset  down  ewes  are  lambing  fast  The 
Hamprbire  downs  are  just  beginning  to  lamb.  The  long-woolled 
ewes  will  not  lamb  before  the  first  week  in  llarch,  except  nndet 
urticalar  circumstances,  when  the  lambs  are  required  for  exhi- 
bition. Upon  all  dairy  farms  the  time  has  now  nearly  arrived 
when  the  main  portion  of  the  herds  will  be  expected  to  calve,  and 
this  is  always  looked  forward  to  with  Interest,  whether  the  making 
of  cheese  or  butter,  or  whether  the  sale  of  milk  or  the  suckling  of 
calves  for  veal,  is  the  object  to  be  attained.     It  is  now  more  than 

or  ot£er  large  towns  will  pay  for  attention,  as  at  present  milk  is 
very  scarce  in  all  the  towns,  milk  being  sent  to  London  from  dis- 
tances over  a  hundred  miles,  and  consequently  ought  to  pay  the 
dairy  farmer  for  produdag.  A  question  arises  why  the  dairy 
farmer  should  not  anticipate  this  scarcity  of  milk  at  this  time  of 
year  and  endeavour  to  fill  np  the  vacuum.  There  certainly  is  a 
vacancy  in  conieqnence  of  the  custom  of  the  herds  kept  in  the 
pasture  districts  being  so  managed  a*  not  to  produce  milk  in  any 
quantity  until  there  is  a  prospect  for  grass  in  the  pasturss,  and 
this  is  more  especially  the  case  where  cheese  and  butter  are  the 
chief  prodnce.  Bat  where  the  produce  of  the  dairy  ia  to  be  sold 
for  milk,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  arable  land  is  connected  with 
the  farm,  this  matter  may  receive  more  att<intion,so  that  the  cowa 
niay  be  brought  in  to  calve  some  months  earlier,  and  be  fed  upon 
reots,  hay,  cake,  Ac,  with  great  advantage,  because  up  Iji  the 
present  time  this  has  been  greatly  neglected. 


RESULTS  OF  POULTRY  KEEPING. 
A  TIAB  has  elapsed  since  I  sent  yon  a  statement  of  my  ponltrj 
experiences ;  perhaps  another  years  account  may  not  be  anac- 
ceptable.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  resnlu  are  not  so  satisfactory. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  hens  fell  o&  m  their  laying,  and 
greatly  annoyed  me  by  the  persistent  manner  they  took  to  feather- 
eatiUK.  Hothing  I  conld  do  woold  slop  the  evU  habit,  the  only 
remedy — viz.,  a  grass  run,  being  beyond  m<r  reach.  One  Brahma 
hen  was  a  perfect  cannibal.  After  a  tortnighc'g  solitary  confine- 
ment and  half  rations,  when  I  put  her  back  with  the  rest  she 
wmtat  tbecQ  like  a  vampire.  The  Brahma  cock,  a  fine.beavilj 
tcstbered,  massive  bird,  bad  his  legs  picked  bare,  and  blood  fre- 
qoeatly  streaming  from  them.  Sulphur  ointment  and  bitter  aloes 
aad  no  effect,  so  1  was  obliged  eventually  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
IM.  The  cock  never  took  to  feather-eating.  I  do  not  find  that 
onhnua  are  such  good  layers  aa  Uuj  an  said  to  be.     1  lura  | 


snme  puUeta,  batched  on  the  1st  of  Hay,  now  eight  and  a  half 
months  old,  and  they  have  not  commenced  laying  yet.    The  four 

Brahma  bens  I  had  last  year  only  laid  ninety  eggs  ---'•  • •■* 

.(January  to  SOth  of  September.     I  ,(--■---  ■>-' 
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ling,  kitchen  scraps  (between  2  (bs.  and  B  tl 
andS  lbs.  o(  barley  or  wheat  in  the  evening.  This 
nineteen  birds  which  have  in  addition  aa  much  gri 
like.  They  certainly  eat  it  al!  up,  and  would  take  more  if  I  pro 
It,  aud  there  ia  never  any  food  lying  about,  latterly  they  have 
been  dropping  soft  eggs  al  night,  although  they  have  heapsof  lime 
rubbish  in  their  runs.  For  the  last  three  months  I  bave  allowed 
them  to  roam  about  the  garden,  except  when  there  baa  been  snow 
on  the  ground.  I  am  afraid  my  system  is  wrong  somewhere,  and 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  hints  to  rectify  my  errors.— F,  C,  Tavlob, 
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I  wtcLOBB  a  statement  of  the  account  of  my  poultry  yard  for 
1879  for  insertion  in  vour  Journal.  The  stock  is  kept  m  tbt«e 
pens — one  Bt^^ma  and  two  hall-bred  Boudans  and  Hambnrghi, 
— M.T. 
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MANAGEBfENT  OF  BREEDING  BIRDS. 

Wb  hftve  done  our  best  to  assist  yoang  fanciezs  in  the  mating  of 
their  birds  for  breeding.  It  is  of  at  least  as  great  importance  to  keep 
them  in  health  when  matched  as  to  match  them ;  indeed  from  one 
point  of  Tiew  more  so,  for  mah^  a  breeder  who  thinks  only  of  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  and  of  chickens  to  be  reared,  utterly  regard- 
less of  their  form  and  feather,  must  attend  to  the  health  of  his 
birds  as  mnch  as  the  most  scientific  fancier.  Breeding  fowls 
Boffer  much  from  the  changeable  kind  of  weather  we  have  lately 
been  haTing^f.e.,  returns  to  frost  and  <^1d  after  a  few  warm  da}[8. 
Many  eggs  now  laid  will  be  found  to  be  unfertile ;  others  will 
appear  good  when  tested,  but  the  Titality  in  them  will  be  so  low 
that  the  germ  will  cease  to  live  at  some  time  or  other  daring 
incubation.  Both  these  failures  of  course  arise  from  weakness  in 
the  parent  birds.  Those  only  will  have  strong  and  early  chickens 
who  know  how,  and  will  take  the  trouble,  to  keep  the  parent 
birds  in  full  henlth  and  yigonr. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  nothing  like  liberty  and  exercise.  We 
would  rather  in  the  case  of  most  rarieties  hare  eggs  from  birds 
irregularly  fed  and  iU  housed,  with  a  good  run.  than  from  those 
closely  confined  in  excellent  quarters  and  witu  an  ample  diet. 
The  cocks  even  more  than  the  hens  seem  to  require  sjKioe  to  keep 
them  sprightly ;  and  when  yre  find  many  eggs  which  fail  at  any 
staae  of  incubation  we  always  at  onoe  look  to  the  health  of  our 
male  birds.  A  cock  in  full  vigour  will  always  be  civil  to  his  hens 
and  call  them  to  food,  not  eating  greedily  himself,  or  at  least 
waiting  to  see  them  first  begin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  cock 
seems  ever  ravenous^  races  about  after  the  feeder,  and  tries  to 
anticipate  his  wives  m  getting  titbits,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  is 
weakly  and  wants  attention.  Such  a  bird  should  be  fed  by  himself 
on  the  best  and  most  nourishing  fare.  A  little  liver  minced  small 
or  a  little  crust  soaked  in  ale  will  help  to  restore  him,  and  Spratt's 
food  should  be  mixed  with  the  ordinary  meal  according  to  a  recipe 
we  have  often  given.  Hens  are  by  no  means  so  liable  to  get  out 
*  of  condition  as  the  cocks  if  only  they  have  a  tolerable  run.  indeed 
if  there  has  been  a  longperiod  between  their  completing  the  moult 
and  beginning  to  lay  they  are  often  too  fat,  and  hence  there  may 
be  another  cause  of  unfertile  eggs.  This  evil,  however,  generally 
corrects  itself  when  they  begin  to  lay*  regularly. 

Too  frequently,  when  onoe  good  birds  are  procured  and  mated, 
their  owners  cannot  realise  the  fact  that  many  other  conditions 
are  necessary  for  the  production  of  good  chickens,  and  when  once 
the  eggs  are  laid  will  hardlv  believe  that  the  futnre  health  of  the 
birds  to  be  hatched  from  them  in  great  measure  depends  on  tb»t 
of  the  parents  at  a  past  date.  We  remember  a  season  in  which 
we  were  entirely  prevented  from  lookine  after  our  own  breed- 
ing stock  in  the  early  months.  Lots  of  chickens,  and  apparently 
singularly  fat  and  mie  ones,  were  hatched,  but  almost  all  diea 
mysteriouslv  within  a  few  days  after  their  birth.  For  a  long  time 
the  cause  of  the  mortah'ty  was  a  perfect  mystery  to  us.  Every 
imaginable  treatment  was  tried — soft  food,  hard  food,  plain  and 
stimulating — all  to  no  purpose.  Some  were  coddled  up  in  a  warm 
room,  others  put  in  ooops  far  apart  in  shrubberies,  but  all  to  no 

Snrpose.  At  last  we  observed  that  the  chickens  from  one  pen 
vckI,  even  when  mixed  up  in  the  broods  which  chiefly  perished. 
These  had  had  a  free  run ;  the  rest  of  the  breeding  birds  had 
been  much  confined  in  small  runs,  and  were  on  examination  found 
to  be  in  abnormally  fat  condition.  This  unhealthy  state,  be  it 
remembered,  had  not  caused  the  eggs  to  be  clear,  or  the  germs  to 
fail  and  die  during  incubation.  The  chicks  had  hatched  well  and 
were  fine,  but  something  was  wanting  either  in  their  organic  deve- 
lopment or  in  their  constitution  from  the  overfat  and  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  parents. 

We  have  spoken  of  bkds  at  liberty  or  on  large  runs.  Few 
breeders,  however,  can  so  indulge  them.  Where  stock  fowls  are 
confined  in  small  runs  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  keep  them  in 
perfect  health.  Beware  of  overfeeding,  at  the  same  time  do  not 
let  them  'down.  Three  meals  a  day  are  necessary  when  there  is 
little  to  be  picked  up,  but  there  must  not  on  any  account  be  full 
ones.  We  remember  an  excellent  piece  of  advice,  given,  we 
think,  by  Miss  Watts— viz.,  always  to  make  poultry  run  for 
their  food  by  throwing  it  in  different  directions.  If  this  be  done, 
and  pains  be  taken  to  supply  all  the  materials  necessary  for  diges- 
tion and  the  production  of  eggshells,  such  as  grit,  green  food,  and 
mortar  rubbish,  and  so  to  give  in  a  small  place  that  which  would 
naturally  only  be  obtained  by  mnch  wandering,  there  is  no  reason 
why  poultry  should  not  be  long  kept  in  perfect  health  and  vigour 
even  in  a  most  restricted  space.  The  breeding  season  is  just  the 
time  when  the  want  of  any  of  these  little  necessaries  tells  upon 
their  constitution ;  and  success  with  our  spring  broods,  strange 
though  it  may  seem,  depends  greatly  on  attention  to  such  small 
details.  It  should  not  be  forcrotten  that  in  confined  runs  far 
fewer  hens  must  be  allotted  to  the  cocks  than  when  they  have 
liberty.  With  the  quieter  and  more  stay-at-home  Asiatics  this 
does  not  make  so  much  difference  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Dorkings  or 
Hamburghs  we  should  not  give  more  than  three  wives  at  present 
to  each  cook  in  the  former  state,  while  if  free  he  may  well  have 
six. 

iMtlj,  breeding  birds  must  on  no  account  be  exhibited  after 


the  new  year  begins ;  the  fatigue  and  dtsaipatioii  ntterty  uofife 
them  for  domeetio  dntie8.^II. 


FEED  THE  SMALL  BIRDS. 

SOMB  years  since,  when  small  birds  were  ovep-nnmerons  and 
were  destroying  man's  food,  I  wrote  against  the  folly  of  increasing 
their  numbers  by  what  I  then  thought  injudicious  care  and  foster* 
ing.  Now  the  Mlanoe  is  evidently  the  other  way.  Two  tecnhly 
severe  winters,  and  a  wet  summer  which  addled  the  egga  sad  was 
destructive  to  flies  and  other  bird  food,  have  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  smaller  birds  terribly.  I  now  advocate  feeding  them.  I  am 
doing  so  twice  daily.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes  come  and  many 
sparrows,  but  I  rarely  see  a  tomtit  and  never  a  chaffinch.  ^  Bobma- 
appear  to  be  fairly  represented  at  the  banquet.  I  notice  thai 
cock  birds  are  more  numerous  than  hens,  so  that  nesting  will  be 
a  difficulty  among  them.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  fiatr  number  of  badge 
sparrows,  which  I  am  surprised  at,  as  they  are  the  earliest  to 
build,  and  their  bright  blue  eggs  so  easily  seen  and  taken. 

As  the  frost  is  so  intense  I  find  it  best  to  rub  the  crumbs  very 
small ;  if  not,  the  tender  beaks  have  little  chance  with  the  faazd 
and  frozen  pieces  of  bread,  and  only  large  birds  get  the  food.  I 
see  at  a  house  near  me  rooks  making  off  with  big  bits,  and  tba 
little  birds,  which  need  most,  getting  nothing.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose,  as  the  frost  is  again  intense.  Little  morsels  of  soet  sad 
fat  are  very  good  for  our  little  feathered  friends,  particnlariy 
for  those  most  in  trouble — the  soft-billed  kinds.  I  hope  many 
little  hands  after  breakfast  will  collect  and  add  to  the  crunsbt. — 

WiLTSHIRB  BXCTOn. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE  BIRD  SHOW. 

The  present  Exhibition  is  the  third  of  the  kind  held  in  the 
tropical  part  of  the  Palace  at  Mnawell  Hill,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  mild  and  equable,  and  where  exotic  shrubs  and  plants 
have  interspersed  amidst  them  some  850  entries  of  Oanaries  and 
British  and  foreign  specimen*,  the  chief  of  them  bemg  songstero, 
whose  melodies,  although  not  harmonising,  are  cheerful  and  in-> 
spiriting.  The  mhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Batozday 
last,  the  day  previous  being  devoted  to  judging — an  arduous  duty 
carried  out  by  Mr.  George  J.  Bamesby.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salt,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Wilson.  The  Show  will  close  on  Friday  next,  and  is  worth 
seeing.  The  classes  in  which  the  Canaries  are  number  no  less 
than  thirty-seven,  comprising  clear,  marked,  ticked  and  crested 
Norwich,  Belgians,  London  Fancys,  Lizards,  Yorkshires,  Cinna- 
mons, Scotch  Fancys,  Lancashire  Coppys  and  Plain  Heads  ; 
besides  ten  classes  for  Mules  and  a  like  number  for  British  birds, 
comprising  Goldfinches,  Bullfinches,  Linnets,  Redpoles,  flirtins. 
Skylarks  and  Woodlarks,  Thrushes,  Starlings,  and  Blackfairds; 
and  an  Any  other  variety  class,  containing  a  white  Linnet,  the 
Chaffinch^  the  Magpie,  the  Hawfinch^he  Snew  Bunting,  the  Wag> 
tail,  the  Gros  or  Pine  Beak,  the  Bramble  Finch,  the  Yellow* 
hammer,  the  Robin,  the  Greenfinch,  a  pied  Sparrow,  and  a  couple 
of  6age*looking  bam  Owls,  which  maintained  their  serenity  not- 
withstanding the  continued  twittering  and  chattering  uproar 
caused  by  many  of  their  neighbours.  There  is  also  a  whits  Black^i^ 
bird,  and  in  the  mieratory  class  several  Nightin^les  and  Wax- 
wings,  besides  a  Titlark,  Wagtail,  Blackcap,  RedMnng,  Ac 

There  are  sixteen  classes  of  foreign  birds,  most  of  them  remark* 
able  for  their  brilliancy  or  exquisite  shading  and  div^sified  maik- 
iugs  of  the  plumage.  One  amongst  the  many  notable  spedmeas 
of  the  collection  is  a  merry  piping  Crow,  whose  chief  delight 
appears  to  be  to  laugh  as  hearty  and  as  often  as  possible,  vaned 
chiefly  with  its  shrill  and  oft-repeated  question,  "  Who  are  yon?  ** 
to  any  visitors  presenting  themselves  in  front  of  its  cage.  Another 
extraordinary  specimen  of  the  antipodes  is  a  Cockatoo,  which  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  its  owner  several  years,  and  whose  per- 
formances are  worth  witnessing  if  only  to  prove  to  what  extent  a 
bird  can  be  trained.  There  are  many  foreign  birds  of  note  tat 
their  chattering  habits  in  the  way  of  Cockatoos,  Parrots,  and 
Parrakeets,  representing  the  wilds  of  Australia  and  the  tropical 
regions.  One  entry  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  mentioned — ^that 
of  Burk's  Parrakeets,  which  command  considerable  attention. 

In  the  first  six  classes  for  Canaries  Messrs.  Cassell.  Petter,  and 
Galpin  offered  a  special  prize — namely,  a  copy  of  their  book  on 
"  Canaries  and  Cage  Bird^,"  valued  at  £1  11*.  6(/.,  or  a  copy  of 
Wright's  "  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry,"  or  Fulton's  "  Book  of 
Pigeons  " — of  the  same  value— for  the  exhibitor  making  the  most 
points  in  those  classes,  which  was  easily  won  by  Messrs.  G.  A  J. 
Mackley  of  Norwich,  who  entered  in  the  Show  about  126  specimens. 
Messrs.  Maskley  offered  a  special  prise  (a  silver  medal)  to  be  com- 
peted for  in  Class  7  by  amateurs  wno  had  never  won  a  cup,  medal, 
or  any  special  prize  at  any  all-England  show.  This  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  «f.  T.  Galey  of  Ciapham.  Praise  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  a  Cooks, 
who  had  the  management  of  the  Show,  not  only  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  arranged  it  and  causing  so  many  valmUile  birds  to 
be  properly  attended  to,  but  for  the  facility  afforded  to  the  Judges 
.  in  performing  their  duties  with  dispatch.  This  last  matter  is  a 
1  most  essential  one,  lor  if  the  Judges'  books  are  not  proper! j 
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cliwlfigMl  and  nnmberad  miieh  delay  ensTiae,  and  thus  the  aegleet 
of  the  early  issue  of  the  catalogue  takes  place,  and  disappointment 
is  caused  to  those  ezhibiton  who  provide  the  essential  materials 
for  ezhn^itions.  Another  feature  of  interest  in  the  Exhibition  we 
draw  attention  to— that  of  describing  upon  large  elevated  cards 
at  the  head  of  each  class  the  number  of  the  class  and  also  the 
particular  breed  of  the  birds  exhibited.  Visitors  can  at  once  see 
without  referring  to  the  catalogue  what  breed  of  birds  each  class 
oontains.  The  price  of  each  specimen  is  named  upon  a  smaller 
tk^t  affixed  to  the  cage.  Besides  this  duplicate  information  a 
catalogue  is  printed  for  those  wishing  to  possess  one. 


VARIETIES. 


IXPORTATION  OF  Boo?.— From  returns  furnished  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  it  is  found  that  in  the  nine  months  ending  September  80, 
1879,  there  were  imported  into  England  6,107,687  great  hundreds, 
of  eggs  (the  great  or  long  hundred  is  six  score),  value  £1,816,484, 
aa  against,  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1878,  6,117,094, 
^valne  £1,958,604;  and  of  1877,  4,967,961,  value  £1,970,696.  In 
1878  we  imported  6,580,966  great  hundreds  of  eggs ;  in  1877, 
6,259,880 ;  in  1876,  6,276,217  ;  in  1875,  6,176,863  ;  and  in  1874, 
5,671^9.  The  respective  values  were  £2,511,096,  £2,473,877, 
£2,620,396,  £2,559360,  and  £2,483,184.  Those  6,530,966  great  hun- 
dreds represent  783,714,720  eggs  per  annum,  or  considerably  more 
than  two  millions  a  day.  From  Denmark,  in  the  year  referred  to, 
we  took  218,011  great  hundreds  of  eggs,  value  £67,664;  from 
Gennany,  1,623,219,  ralne  £488,968;  from  Holland,  861,448,  value 
£142,213 ;  from  Belgium,  872,897,  value  £148,680 ;  from  France, 
8,784,920,  ralne  £1,599,776  ;  from  Portugal,  66,881,  value  £18,802 ; 
from  Spain,  160,180,  ralue  £49,473  ;  from  the  Ch&nnel  Islands, 
83,683,  value  £35,247 :  and  from  other  countries,  80,217,  value 
£11,153. 

Mr,  G.  MAirriLLB  Fbmt  writes  as  follows  in  **  Cassell's 

Maeazine"  for  January — ^"Silently  and  without  ostentation  the 
biros  are  ridding  you  of  pest  after  pest.  They  take  seeds  ?  Well, 
sow  more,  as  better  men  have  done  before  ;  and  be  grateful  that 
these  wondrous  works  of  vonr  Creator's  hand  affect  your  home, 
making  it  beautiful  with  their  presence,  divine  with  their  songs, 
and  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  fiad  your  garden  a  sanctuary  and 
bardly  flee  at  the  tread  of  your  foot.  The  tameness  of  the  birds 
may  have  been  shocking  to  that  hero  of  the  poet  who  was  **  lord 
of  the  fowl  and  the  brute ;"  but  nothing  in  a  countrv  home  is 
more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  gradual  confideooe  that  grows 
amongst  birds  when  they  find  that  they  can  mate  and  nest  in 
peace.  I  speak  with  no  exaggeratiim,  bat  I  write  from  a  place 
that  literally  swarms  with  feathered  fowl^-one  of  the  quiet  nooks 
of  old  England,  where,  save  at  certain  seasons,  the  gun  is  never 
beard  ;  where  the  hawk  hangs  poised  in  the  soft  blue  sky  ;  where 
the  night-jar  utters  its  rattling  note,  the  peewit  tumbles  headlong 
over  the  marsh ;  where  the  heron  gathers  its  goodly  company,  ana 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  castle  the  jackdaw  rears  its  powder- 
headed  brood.  The  lover  of  bird  life  and  ways  could  find  enough 
of  observation  here  where,  as  night  falls,  out  come  the  owls  to 
hawk  over  the  fields  in  silent  ghostly  flight,  saluting  you  with  a 
hideous  hiss  startled  on  their  way,  while  their  young  sit  waiting 
and  uttering  a  curious  hiss,  looking  in  the  gloom  like  goblins  of 
the  night.** 

— —  The  same  magazine  contains  the  following  on  a  doctor's 
use  of  a  Carrier  Pigeon—"  These  useful  birds  have  been  employed 
for  some  time  by  Dr.  Harvey  J.  Philpot  as  *  unqualified  assistants  * 
'*'•  apothecaries*  messengers.    While  out  on  practice  Dr.  Harvev 


potatoes  and  oats  of  the  best  quality  for  the  small  farmers  for  the 
next  season.'*  The  importance  of  providing  supplies  of  good  sa^ 
oats  and  seed  potatoes  has  long  been  urged  by  the  Jri§h  Farmtrt 
Gazette,  and,  with  our  excellent  contemporary,  we  trust  that  the 
step  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee  will 
lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  measure  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  poor  small  farmers  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 


CAN  BEE-KEEPING  BE  MADE  PROFITABLE? 

IF  SO,  HOW? 

To  the  question,  "  Can  bee-keepmg  be  made  profitable  in  this 
country?**  my  answer  is  Yes.    «  Has  bee-keeping  ever  been  naade 


or 


takes  half  a  doxen  birds  alon^  with  him  on  his  rounds  in  a  small 
tMuket,  and  after  seeing  a  patient  ties  the  prescription  round  the 
neck  of  one  of  them  and  liberates  him,  when  he  flies  straight  home 
to  Uie  surgery,  where  the  medicine  is  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
patient  without  loss  of  time.  Should  anv  patient  be  very  ill  and 
aa  early  report  of  his  condition  be  desired  by  the  physician,  a  bird 
is  left  with  him  to  bring  the  latter  tidings." 

Thb  Agricuia'ural  Dbpressiow.— Mr.  Meehi*s  balance 

sheet  for  1879  is  a  fresh  contribution  to  the  annals  of  agricultural 
depression.  As  compared  with  that  of  187t$,  the  account  shows  a 
deficiency  of  over  £750 — ^a  very  large  amount  on  a  farm  of  the 
size  of  that  at  Tiptree  Hall.— (i/arX;  Lane  Exprest,) 

•  It  has  been  computed  that  the  raising  of  thirty  bushels  of 

wheat  to  the  acre  will  remove  from  the  land  61  fcs.  of  nitrogen, 
24  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  87  lbs.  of  potash.  This,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, could  be  replaced  by  00  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  171  Sbs. 
of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  76  ibe.  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

&ESD  FOR  THB  SMALL  Farvers  IS  Irblakd.— We  are 

glad  to  observe  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Mansion 
House  Belief  Fund  it  was  proposed  by  the  Bev.  Canon  Bagot, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Browne,  M.P.,  and  resolved—"  That  a  deputation 
consisting  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Trench,  the 
High  Sheriff,  Canon  Bagot,  Mr.  George  Brown,  MP.,  Alderman 
^mdon.  and  other  members  of  Uie  Committee,  do  wait  upon  His 
Oxace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  to  urge 
upon  them  the  urgent  necessity  of  immedUtely  providing  seed 


hives,  bees,  pasturage,  management,  produce,  and  markets. 

1,  More  depends  on  the  bee  farmer  being  the  right  man  for  the 
work  than  is  generally  thought  of.  To  be  successful  he  shoold 
possess  some  practical  knowledge  of  bees,  and  a  fair  shaie  of 
courage  in  facing  the  dangers  and  difficulties  connected  with 
their  management.  All  who  commence  bee-keeping  for  profit 
should  endeavour  to  master  the  art  of  handling  and  manipulating 
their  hives  without  fear.    Confidence  is  gained  by  experience. 

2,  ^it¥*.— These  should  be  large,  porous,  convenient,  and  low- 
priced.  A  hive  containing  from  2600  to  8000  cubic  inches  of  space 
18  about  my  favourite  sixe.  A  few  years  ago  people  were  laughed 
at  for  recommending  hives  so  large,  but  now  the  meet  saooesaful 
bee-keepers  in  England  and  ScoUand  use  and  recommend  tihaiu 
Large  pit>fits  cannot  be  had  from  small  hives.  The  Btewacton 
hive,  which  has  done  good  work,  is  18  inches  deep  by  14  wi4e  with- 
out supers.  Mr.  Baitt's  bar-frame  hive  contains  sixteen  ban  and 
has  done  excellent  work.  The  bees  in  large  straw  hives  hare 
been  known  to  gather  10  lbs.  of  honey  in  a  day,  aad  ewarma  hare 
risen  to  about  160  lbs.  the  first  season.  These  rsaulls  are,  how- 
ever, exceptional.  Inexpensive  hives  should  be  adopted  by  every 
bee-farmer  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Quinby  truly  says  that  in 
bee-keeping  there  is  no  return  for  ornament  in  hives,  and  that 
where  profit  is  the  object  U.  6cl.  is  an  ample  price  for  a  good 
hive  in  America.  Indeed,  if  wood  were  not  an  objectionable 
material  for  hires  I  vrould  use  boxes,  which  can  be  had  of  grocers 
at  Ad.  each.  Those  that  come  from  abroad  with  tinned  meats 
are  made  of  wood  an  inch  thick  and  contain  about  2000  cubic 
inches  of  space.  I  buy  many  of  them  for  garden  purposes, 
but  if  wood  were  equal  to  straw  for  bees  they  would  be  used  m 
my  apiary,  and  being  easily  enlarged  would  answer  well.  Cheap 
hives  not  only  keep  down  expenses,  but  they  enable  the  bee-far^r 
to  offer  and  sell  stocks  or  hives  of  bees  at  a  moderate  price.  We 
use  straw  hives  well  made,  but  we  never  gave  as  much  as  ^jjor 
one.  There  is  generally  a  good  demand  for  strong  sto^  from 
our  apiary  at  prices  ranging  between  80«.  and  40#.  each.  In  .good 
seasons  it  is  an  advantage  to  buy  such  hives  at  these  prices ;  and 
in  unfavourable  years  it  is  an  advantage  to  sell  them  at  such 
prices.  By  using  large  cheap  hives  the  bee-farmer  can  enter  the 
market  with  superior  goods  at  moderate  prices.  In  past  years 
there  has  been  difficult  in  meeting  the  demand  for  bees.  One 
season  we  had  to  refuse  orders  to  the  amount  of  £96.  This  is 
mentioned  here  that  the  reader  may  see  the  expediency  of  nnng 
inexpensive  hives,  of  being  prepared  to  turn  p  vt  of  his  stock  into 
cash  when  honey  is  scarce  or  when  opportunity  is  at  hand. 

8,  Bee*. — ^What  sort,  common  or  Lignrian  ?  Both  are  good  enough 
for  all  purposes,  and  nobody  has  furnished  evidence  to  prove 
which  is  the  better  of  the  two.  If  both  are  excellent  why  give 
three  times  as  much  money  for  a  swarm  of  Li|^rians  as  for  one  of 
common  bees  ?  Those  wno  keep  and  multiply  stocks  for  sole 
merely  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  deal  inLigurians  as  long 
as  the  passion  for  them  continues.  , 

4,  Patture  is  an  important  element  in  apiculture.  Some  districts 
are  much  better  than  others ;  I  mean  more  fruitful  of  honc^. 
There  are  about  eighty  different  plants  in  this  country  that  yield 
honey,  but  less  than  a  dozen  of  them  growing  abundantly  in  a 
district  make  it  an  eligible  place  for  bee-farming,  in  other  words, 
an  excellent  place  for  bees.  The  principal  honey-yielding  plants 
of  Great  Britain  flower  at  different  times,  and  thus  the  bees  have 
three  seasons  of  honey  gathering.  Fruit  trees,  which  yield  honey 
in  great  abundance  and  of  good  quality,  flower  in  April  and  May, 
making  the  first  season.  June  and  July  make  the  second  season, 
in  which  bees  have  rich  nastnre  on  sycamores,  field  mustard,  field 
beans,  limes,  and  white  clover.  Long  days  with  a  higher  tempeia- 
tuie  make  this  second  season  the  best  of  the  year.  August  makes 
the  third  season,  presenting  to  bees  the  late  blossoms  of  white 
clover  and  heather  blossom.  Heather  continues  in  flower  till 
about  the  middle  of  September,  but  it  is  seldom  that  hives  gain 
weight  after  the  first  week  in  September. 

6,  Management.-— "Bee-keeping  is  and  will  be  profitable  under 
various  forms  of  management.  The  swarming  sjstems,  the  non- 
Bwarming  systems — ^modifications  and  combinations  of  these  all 
answer  under  good  management.  Some  are  better  for  one  place 
or  season  than  others.    Much  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
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bee-farmer,  who  has  to  consider  the  pasture  and  markets  for  honey 
of  his  neignbonrhood.  Taking  the  ayera^  of  a  run  of  years  we 
xeekon  from  80«.  to  40«.  per  stock  hire  is  a  fair  and  profitable 
retam  from  bee-keeping — say  £50  from  thirty  hires  per  annnm. 
Some  ten  years  ago  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  Timet  to  pit  five 
hires  against  five  acres  of  land  with  a  view  to  test  their  prodoc- 
tive  powers  in  three  years.  If  the  challenge  had  been  accepted 
the  nrst  year  would  have  multiplied  the  five  hives  into  fifteen, 
and  from  the  fifteen  hives  during  the  last  two  rears  the  greatest 
I>ossible  rotnm  of  honey  would  have  been  aimed  at.  The  system 
of  management  which  we  consider  the  best  on  the  whole  is  the 
swarming  one,  which  is  the  most  natural  and  profitable,  and  is 
attended  with  less  risk  and  labour  than  the  other.  One  wing  is 
taken  from  the  queens  of  all  the  hives,  so  that  they  cannot  go 
with  swarms  that  fly  away.  Swarms  without  queens  return  to 
the  mother  hives. 

^  When  hives  aro  readr  for  swarming  they  are  swarmed  artifi- 
cially by  drumming  and  driving  two-thirds  of  the  bees  and  the 
queens  into  empty  nives.  Artificial  swarms  thus  made  do  as  well 
as  natural  swarms.  If  the  weather  during  the  time  fruit  trees  are 
flowering  be  fine,  large  hives  at  the  swarming  season  are  heavy — 
say  60  lbs.  each.  If  they  be  only  40  tbs.  each  they  contain  a 
quantity  of  honey.  In  three  weeks  after  swarming  all  the  brood 
is  hatched.  The  young  queens  come  to  perfection,  and  aro  ready 
to  go  off  with  second  swarms  before  the  end  of  three  weeks — 
about  four  days  before  all  the  brood  is  hatched.  We  drive  all  the 
bees  out  of  the  old  hives  into  empty  hives  on  or  about  the  seven- 
teenth day  after  swarming ;  thus  two  swarms  and  a  hive  of  honey 
are  obtained  at  an  early  season  from  every  stock  hive.  The 
honey  is  run  and  sold  at  U.  Sd.  per  pound.  This  first  harvest  of 
honey  realises  a  return  of  from  16t.  to  25s.  per  hive  according  to 
the  season.  The  second  harvest  of  honey  comes  from  the  two 
swarms  in  September.  In  favourable  seasons  such  swarms  rise  to 
great  weights :  in  ordinary  seasons  they  rise  in  weight  to  40.  60. 
and  60  lbs.  each.  Almost  every  hive  tliat  will  yield  20«.  wortn  oi 
honer  is  put  down.  In  good  seasons  when  hives  rise  to  greater 
weights  they  are  all  put  down  and  sold ;  two  swarms  in  September 
are  united  in  one  hive  and  fed  into  a  stock.  This  is  our  general 
system  of  management.  In  unfavourable  seasons  for  honey  the 
mres  are  multiplied  by  swarming,  ten  making  twenty,  fed  into 
siarong  stocks,  and  thus  prepared  for  sale  and  future  work.  The 
xetnms  of  bee-keeping  after  this  fashion  range  from  a  trifle  over 
the  expenses  up  to  £4  lOt.  per  hire  per  annum->-arerage  profits,  as 
has  been  said,  ranging  from  80«.  to  40«.  per  hire.  By  various 
forms  of  the  non-swarming  system  of  management  equally  satis- 
factory  returns  hare  been  obtained  in  some  seasons  and  places ; 
but  the  system  we  hare  indicated  enables  the  bee-keeper  to  hare 
his  apiary  filled  with  hires  containing  young  queens,  youne  sweet 
comM,  and  populations  doubly  strong  in  autumn.  Besides,  the 
swarming  system  enables  the  bee-master  to  hare  an  extra  number 
of  stocks  for  sale. 

We  think  the  risk  and  labour  is  less  on  the  swarmmg  system. 
How  many  hires  could  an  actire  skilful  man  manage  single- 
handed  ?  "Probably  more  than  any  person  in  this  country  pos- 
sesses. Old  as  I  am,  I  could  easily  manage  one  hundred  hires  if 
all  were  within  easy  walking  distance  of  my  home.  As  it  is,  I 
hare  fifty  hires  to  begin  with  this  year,  and  these  I  expect  will 
be  wholly  managed  by  myself  without  interfering  much  with  my 
garden  duties.  Bee-keeping^  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit  through  life,  and  in  the  interests  of  working  men  I  will 
here  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  Gobbett, "  That  if  there  is  any- 
thing more  profitable  to  working  men  than  a  few  swarms  of  bees, 
and  more  easily  managed  by  them,  I  know  not  what  it  is."  I 
hold  that  the  G^rernment  would  do  well  to  encourage  bee-keeping 
in  this  country,  especially  amongst  the  sons  of  toil.  I  beliere  that 
bee-keeping  well  understood  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  income 
to  thousands  of  working  people  in  the  country,  putting  them  in 
possession  of  what  Bums  calls  "  the  glorious  pririlege  of  being 
independent."  Bee-keeping  considered  as  a  commereial  enterprise, 
and  conducted  on  the  Imes  of  Hr.  Baitt  or  the  *'  BBNFaEWSHiBB 
Beb-kbbpsr,"  will  pay  all  expenses  sare  that  of  hired  assistance, 
and  yield  a  profit  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  of  capital,  and  not 
less  on  the  fines  of — A.  Pkttiorbw. 


be  f aroimble^  70a  ivffl  pnferiii 


good  one  for  honey,  and  the  oointng 

have  a  large  harvest  of  honey. 

THIXQS  that  M4T  BE  AlHSS  WITH  BlES  Df  WiSTER  (&  7.).— Ttsn 
asked  to  explain  what  is  likely  to  be  amias  with  hives  at  this  time  of  jes. 
1,  A  heavy  ML  of  drifting  snow  will  sometimes  came  bees  to  perish  boa 
the  blocking-np  of  the  entrance,  so  prereotlng  due  rentUation,  as  ^Dii 
from  the  invasion  of  damp  when  the  thaw  oomes.  2,  High  winds  wiDoftet 
dlsphkce  the  ooTerings,  and  oanae  the  rain  or  melting  snow  to  ihid  an  eatmn 
from  above  as  well  as  from  below.  S,  Often  two  masaes  of  dead  bees  will  io» 
mulate  on  the  floorboard,  choking  up  the  entranoes, caoaiug  a d<»WeCTfl- 
flrst,  a  pestilential  exhalation  which  often  occasions  dysentery,  and  tunOj 
an  ImpossibiHty  for  the  bees  to  fly  abroad  to  roid  their  excrement  or  to  wosre 
their  dead.  4,  Insofflcient  suppUes  of  food  in  prolonged  winters  im»  Mdon 
starve  the  insects.  In  such  cases,  of  coarse,  at  all  risks  food  most  be  0m 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  alive.  6,  Mice  are  great  pUigues  in  stiaw  hrm,«, 
indeed,  in  any  hives  with  too  large  entrances.  They  wiU  often  est  any 
the  entire  comb»  thos  starving  oat  the  bees. 

Larqb  Stbaw  Hites  (/dern).— We  hare  used  rery  large  straw  faiia  la 
former  years,  which  we  employed  a  neighbouring  straw  »«k<*  ™* ^,2" 
struct  with  shnttemd  windows,  such  as  you aak  for.  If  you  put  JO"?™"* 
communication  with  Mr.  Pettigrew  of  Sale  near  Manchescer,  ««cnb&pi« 
size  and  pattern  you  prefer,  he  will  supply  you  with  the  article  at  tte  mn 
reasonable  price,  or  pat  you  in  the  way  of  procuring  thein.  J'wo""" 
part,  not  being  « cottagers,"  we  prefer  large  hives  of  wood,  "o»  ™«* 
perience  of  many  sorts  of  hive,  reoommend  them  ;  but  we  makotfiemoflr 
selves  for  our  own  use  only. 

SMALL  SUPERS  ((7.  T.).— Abbotfs  S  lb.  super  is  7J  inches  long.  4jlsdj 
deep,  and  3  inches  wide  inside  measure.  One-half  the  capacity  ««»  Jf" 
about  1  lb.,  but  the  bees  do  not  always  store  exactly  the  same  qusBUcya 
honey  in  snpers  of  the  same  sixe. 

WEEDS  IX  FIELD  (C.  /.  A.),-8o  fkr  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fea 
specimen  you  have  sent  us,  the  weed  la  Sdrpus  «*"*««>«•  *^*"«*.£]JJ  ^ 
unusual  needom  last  year  in  consequence  of  the  cold  wet  "•*™\"ji 
thoroughly  working  and  scarifying  the  land  In  the  spring  so  •»  "VJ"^ 
the  weeds  possible  out  of  it  and  burning  them,  and  by  secunng  •  «*  ™J 
and  sowing  seeds  of  perennial  rye  grass  and  clover  thickly,  we  «""  r^ 
WiU  succeed  in  securing  a  good  pasture.  Much, however, dcpenoi  on^ 
weather  in  spring  for  cleaning  the  land.  If  you  can  get  most  ct  "*  ^ 
out  of  it  you  may,  as  you  particularly  desire  it,  dispense  wiw  s  sw-'i' 
fallow  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  succeeding  in  your  object. 

OOATHE  OR  aOT  Df  SHEEP  («.  T.  C.).— In  reply  to  ^.^^^^^^'^S^ 
there  any  medicament  that  will  reach  the  cause  of  the  dvetfe  u  i^^ 
sheep  ?  "  we  reply  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  "^'^"".SJ^T^ 
Wves  is  that  in  which  salt  phiys  the  principal  part— that  is  *<> »!.«««  " 
yet  no  remedy  by  which  the  flakes  found  In  the  llrer  of  *«S.°!yf»r^taZ. 
known  to  be  expeUed  by  medical  treatment  and  saved  the  life  ^J^J^^ 
Haring  been  connected  with  the  pracUoal  nianagement  of  sbeep  ^r  i»- 
than  fifty  years,  and  having  at  various  times  purchased  w^^^JSSb  of 
used  all  the  remedies  that  have  been  recommended  by  the  pro^w"^ 
cattle  pathology,  and  also  thoee  prescribed  by  the  writer^  ?l*^^iect  d 
most  eminent  surgeon,  these  have  all  turned  to  no  account  ^rz^SSii» 
curing  the  rot  in  sheep.  We  have,  therefore,  for  a  long  Ume  w^^JL^^j 
disease  as  incurable.  But  we  stUl  acknowledge  that  a  P««^"T^„,r!2 
than  a  cure,  and  have  recenUy  tamed  our  attention  to  this  odJ^\?^V,U  rf 
in  furtherance  of  it  we  furnished  articles  in  these  columns  on  w«JV^ 
July  and  7th  of  August  last,  at  pages  98  and  116.  W^e.  howejer,  ^JS^'^TtSe 
you  to  read  the  elaborate  article  contributod  by  Professor  Simoy°f  "ijg 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultiural  Society  of  Bngland,  vol.  xxill.  w 
upon  this  Bubjocti 
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1860. 
Jan. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

OoEDmoK  OF  Hives  (J.  <7.).— Prom  the  description  given  of  your 
twelve  hives  we  think  they  are  in  very  good  condition  as  to  food  and  popu- 
lation; and  though  some  of  them  are  not  full  of  combo,  and  though  the 
bees  in  filling  the  empty  spaces  may  build  too  much  .drone  comb,  you  have, 
in  our  opinion,  good  reason  to  expect  in  good  seasons  a  largo  balance  of 
moflt  after  covering  all  expenses.  Fear  not  that  your  hives  are  too  large. 
Your  neighbours  who  are  positively  certain  that  you  have  made  a  mistake 
will  change  their  opinions  and  copy  your  example.  First  honey  season  you 
will  convert  all  the  bee-keepers  in  your  locality.  You  cannot  help  joar  bees 
much  in  cold  wintry  weather.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild  in 
P^bruaiy  give  them  a  little  warm  food  and  cover  the  hives  well  to  induce 
breeding.  Your  hives  have  rather  too  much  food  stored  up.  which  drives  the 
bees  to  the  points  of  the  combs,  and  makes  them  cluster  there.  Therefore, 
in  feeding  do  not  give  the  bees  enough  to  Icoep  them  from  their  stores— just 
enough  to  stimulate  into  action.  As  you  vrant  to  multiply  your  stocks  take 
swarms  from  six  of  them  snd  super  the  rest.   It  your  neighbourhood  is  a 
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REMARKS. 


cold. 


18th.— Slight  fbg  In  morning,  fine  day,  sun  shining  all  day  ^^^J^/anxt; 
19th.— Sharp  frost,  very  clear  sky,  bright  sunshine  from  sunrise  u> » 

bright  moonlight  night.  ,.  ..  -8-iit 

20th.--Very  cold,  but  fine  day  with  bright  sunshine ;  bright  moonlfgn*  «j«j^, 
21st.— Severe  frost,  foggy  morning,  dull  overcast  day,  foggy  Agmni^  e  ^ 
22nd.— Clear,  bright,  oold  day,  cloudy  for  short  time  with  »  Utue  «n« 

0.80  PJ[. ;  very  fine  afternoon,  bright  moonlight  night. 
23rd. — Fair  but  overcast,  damp  day,  warmer  misty  evening.  . . 

24th.— Very  dark  all  the  forenoon ;  finer  after  8  P.M. ;  clear  oold  njgnfc  ^^ 

Not  quite  so  foggy  as  the  previous  weeks,  but  much  colder ;  iu  "*^^ 
cold  week  with  intense  frost  on  the  grass.— Q.  J.  Btmoks. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JANUARY  28.  ^ 

All  classes  of  vegetables  have  again  become  scarce,  the  frost  ^^^^t&e 
supply  considerably,  and  importations  from  the  continent  ore  *°^r^  fg^ 
samo  reason.     Trade  remains  quiet»  though  there  are  indicatioDs 
1  mprovementi 
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RojnU  Society  at  8  JO  PJf. 
Dr.  FKfertlqr  died,  180<»  »t.  61. 
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WHEN  TO  SOW  AND  PLANT  IN  LATE 

DISTRICTS. 

^^^^^€^^N  ihe  following  remarks  I  mean  by  late  dis- 
^m/^BK>^  tricts  those  high-lying  exposed  tracts  north 

of  the  Trent.  Our  district  is  a  late  one, 
lying  on  the  northern  borders  of  Cheshire 
and  Staffordshire.  Many  amateurs,  and  in 
some  cases  gardeners,  adhere  closely  to  cer- 
tain dates  in  all  their  operations ;  but  expe- 
rience gained  in  one  part  of  the  country  is 
almost  useless  in  another  regarding  the  time  and 
dates  of  sowing  or  planting.  All  calendarial  in- 
structions relating  to  these  points  given  to  suit  one 
locality  are  often  quite  unsuitable  for  another.  For 
inetance,  it  would  not  be  safe  here  to  plant  our  earliest 
Potatoes  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  that  is  considered 
very  early  for  this  district.  In  fact,  it  is  a  standing  rule 
-with  the  cottagers  in  this  neighbourhood  to  make  the  first 
planting  after  Good  Friday.  The  end  of  April  is  quite 
early  enough  for  planting  late  crops  ;  indeed  many  laree 
breadths  are  not  planted  until  the  first  and  second  week  m 
May,  and  good  crops  are  generally  the  result,  for  the  growth 
starts  strongly  at  once  and  is  not  seriously  checked  after- 
wards. 

The  earliest  Peas  are  frequently  recommended  to  be  sown 
in  November.  November  sowings  are  impracticable  in  this 
district.  Autumn  sowing  is  largely  practised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  and  further  south  with  success,  but  in 
the  north  of  England  sowing  in  the  open  ground  is  not 
profitable  till  February  or  March.  In  late  localities  the  first 
dish  of  Peas  can  be  obtained  from  plants  that  have  been 
raised  in  pots,  the  seed  being  sown  in  March,  and  the  plants 
put  out  early  in  April.  April  is  early  enough  for  the  first 
sowing  of  wrinkled  Marrows,  if  sown  earlier  here  the  seed 
decays  in  the  ground.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  are  an  uncertain 
crop  in  late  districts.  Our  crop  ot  the  past  season  was  a 
complete  failure  through  the  effects  of  the  cold  wet  weather. 
Scarlet  Banners  are  often  recommended  to  be  sown  during  the 
beginning  of  April.  This  date  no  doubt  holds  good  in  the 
south,  but  here  and  further  north  a  sowing  made  early  in 
May  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Last  season  we  made  no 
attempt  to  sow  outside,  the  ground  being  so  wet  and  cold 
that  the  seed  would  have  perished.  We  sowed  the  seed  in 
pots  and  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May,  and  were  rewarded 
for  our  trouble  with  only  one  dozen  dishes  of  Beans,  when 
the  first  sharp  frost  cut  all  down. 

The  Onion  is  another  important  garden  crop.  The  end 
of  March  we  find  sufficiently  early  for  our  first  sowing,  and 
fsrther  north  we  have  seen  sowings  made  at  the  end  of 
April,  which  resulted  in  good  crops.  Perhaps  more  failures 
occur  in  sowing  Carrot  seed  than  in  most  other  crops  in  a 
cold  wet  season  like  the  past.  Carrot  seed  lies  long  in  the 
^und  before  germinating  in  dry  seasons,  but  if  the  ground 
18  cold  and  wet  very  often  the  greater  portion  will  decay. 
Turnips  differ  much  from  Carrots  in  that  respect  Turnip 
8^  IS  not  so  soon  affected  ;  it  will  remain  in  the  ground  a 
long  lime,  but  will  soon  germinate  when  the  temperature 
increases,  but  if  sown  too  early  the  greater  number  of  the 
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plants  are  liable  to  run  to  seed.    Beet  seed  can  be  safely 

■  sown  in  March  in  late  localities,  but  in  more  favourable 

districts  it  is  better  sown  in  April  or  May,  as  the  plants  are 

liable  to  run  to  seed  if  sown  earlier.    There  is  no  more 

I  important  crop  than  Parsley,  which  is  always  in  demand 

throughout  the  year.    When  the  autumn  sowing  fails  it  is 

I  important  to  make  spring  sowings  as  soon  as  possible  ; 

indeed  it  is  often  very  advisable  to  sow  in  pots  or  boxes, 

I  and  transplant  the  seedlings.    Seed  sown  in  the  open  is 

I  long  in  germinating,  especially  in  unfavourable  weather,  so 

,  it  is  an  advantage  to  sow  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good 

'  condition. 

We  now  come  to  those  important  vegetables,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.  The  first  out- 
door sowing  of  these  we  make  m  a  somewhat  sheltered 
comer  about  the  middle  to  the  end  of  February  ;  earlier 
sowings  are  made  in  boxes  and  placed  in  moderate  heat. 
Cauliflower  seed  is  sown  in  a  box  at  the  end  of  January, 
and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  are  pricked  out 
3  inches  apart  into  boxes  of  soil,  and  after  being  carefully 
hardened  off  are  planted  out  during  the  first  week  in  Apnl. 
These  produce  heads  ready  to  cut  the  first  week  in  June. 
Plants  raised  in  this  way  are  far  superior  to  any  that  are  half 
killed  by  the  winter,  receiving  checks  that  cause  them  to 
turn  in  prematurely,  "  buttonine  "  as  it  is  technically  called. 
It  is  advisable  to  make  a  small  sowing  in  autumn  for  pro- 
ducing heads  in  April  and  May.  I  adopt  and  strongly 
recommend  the  system  of  potting  the  young  plants  from  the 
seed  bed,  employing  3-inch  pots  and  a  very  light  rich  soil. 
During  the  winter  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
plunged  in  half-decayed  leaves,  as  such  a  congenial  iliaterial 
maintains  a  uniform  temperature  and  moisture  at  the  roots. 
In  this  way  if  kept  dry  the  young  plants  will  bear  severe 
cold  without  being  injuriously  affected.  Air  is  admitted  on 
all  favourable  occasions  by  tilting  the  lights,  and  covering  is 
only  applied  in  the  case  of  continued  severe  frost.  In  March 
they  are  planted  out  with  care,  and  as  the  roots  are  not 
multilated  the  plants  do  not  receive  the  slightest  check. 
Brussels  Sprouts  cannot  be  raised  and  planted  too  soon,  for 
the  longer  the  growing  season  the  better  the  crop. 

We  now  come  to  crops  the  seed  of  which  is  sown  in 
autumn,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  reverse  rule  from 
that  relating  to  spring  sowing  holds  good  in  late  districts. 
Early  Cauliflowers  if  sown  in  the  notth  later  than  the  end 
of  July  are  not  so  good  as  desirable  by  the  time  ihey  should 
be  in  their  winter  quarters,  but  in  early  localities  sowing 
about  the  middle  of  August  will  be  found  safe.  Seeds  or 
winter  Lettuces,  Tripoli  Onions,  and  Cabbaees  require  to  be 
sown  as  early  as  Cauliflowers.  We  often  have  very  sharp 
frosts  late  in  March  ;  when  such  is  the  case  Cauliflowers  are 
better  left  in  frames  till  April.  That  important  crop 
Prickly  Spinach  we  sow  early  in  August,  but  this  sowing  is 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  especially  when  a  mild 
autumn  follows,  so  we  always  sow  again  about  the  end  of 
the  month.  Early  sowing  may  be  done  in  early  seasons,  but 
these  are  the  exception  find  not  the  rule ;  and  this  spring 
especially,  as  the  ground  is  unusually  cold,  and  in  many 
districts  saturated  ;  as  seeds,  too,  as  a  rule,  were  imperfectly 
ripened  last  year  in  consequence  of  the  dull  and  wet  summer, 
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Taiher  later  sowring  than  asaal  will  be  the  safe  plan  for  ensur- 
ing free  germination  and  good  crops.  Instead  of  seeking  to 
secnre  early  produce  by  sowing  such  crops  as  Cauliflowers, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Peas,  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  early  in  the 
open  ground,  it  will  be  far  preferable  to  sow  the  seed  thinly 
under  glass  and  transplant  afterwards  in  sheltered  positions. 
As  plantations  of  Cabbages  are  so  extensively  killed  a  little 
seea  of  an  approved  early  variety  sown  now  in  boxes  will, 
good  cultural  attention  being  given  to  the  plants,  enable  a 
crop  of  considerable  value  to  be  provided  during  the  early 
summer  months. — J.  Lloyd  Jones,  Cheshire, 

THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  SCHEDULE. 

I  DO  not  think  there  is  a  safer  rule  for  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  a  society  than  that,  when  a  question  has  been 
OBoe  decided,  it  is  better  not  to  reopen  it  again  until  it  has  had 
a  fair  chance  of  being  tried.  How  very  seldom  in  the  affairs 
of  our  greatest  assemblies,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
is  a  question  reopened  after  it  has  been  debated  and  decided 
upon ;  and  although  it  is  only  lon^o  intertallo  that  we  can 
compare  our  infant  Society  to  such  august  assemblies,  yet  we 
do  well,  I  think,  to  follow  the  example.  I  therefore  must 
dissent  from  the  views  expressed  in  my  excellent  friend 
*'  A.  C's  "  letter  on  page  77  ;  while  I  must  remind  him  that 
the  matter  in  no  way  rests  with  me,  for  that  my  colleague  and 
myself  can  only  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Committee,  whose 
servants  we  are,  and  that  therefore  were  my  opinion  as  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  views  he  adopts  as  the  reverse  it  would  not 
help  him  in  the  least.  The  meeting  to  which  he  alludes  finally 
settled  the  schedule  for  this  year,  now  in  the  printer's  hands, 
and  I  fear  for  the  present  "  A.  C*  must  endure  the  hardship  (?) 
of  seeing  Cheshunt  Hybrid  banished  from  the  Tea  and  Noisette 
class. 

But  is  it  a  hardship  ?  I  am  not  an  exhibitor,  and  therefore 
do  not  know  the  exigencies  to  which  he  alludes  and  the  won- 
derful usefulness  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  I  can  quite  believe  it ; 
but  for  all  that  I  do  not  think  it  a  great  loss.  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
is  unquestionably  a  useful  garden  Rose,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a  box  of  Teas  improved  by  it  in  my  judgment ;  nay,  I  have 
often  wished,  when  I  have  seen  an  otherwise  charming  box, 
to  have  been  able  to  have  taken  it  out  and  substituted  another 
Rose  for  it.  Moreover  its  origin  is  doubtful,  and  I  have  heard 
it  very  strongly  asserted  that  it  has  no  Tea  blood  in  it  at  all, 
an  opinion  in  which  I  do  not,  however,  agree.  But,  again,  I 
do  not  see  the  hardship  of  excluding  it  from  a  class  to  which 
it  is  allied  by  one  parent.  On  the  father's  side  it  is  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  and  there  seems  to  me  no  more  hardship  in  shutting 
it  out  from  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  on  the  mother's  side 
than  there  is  in  confining  the  other  hybrid  Roses— Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Chinas,  Hybrid  Bourbons — to  the  class  of 
any  variety.  And  so  again  with  Mr.  Bennett's  Roses.  «  A.  C." 
will  probably  recollect  that  at  that  meeting  one  of  these  was 
spoken  of  by  one  grower  as  not  having  an  atom  of  "Tea  blood 
in  it  that  he  could  see.  I  have  often  seen  flowers  exhibited  in- 
otiier  classes  which  were  said  to  be  crosses,  but  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  detect  the  existence  of  any  blood  from  the 
second  parent.  And  herein  will  be  the  difficulty.  Roses  will 
be  credited  as  Hybrid  Teas  which  will  not  be  hybrids  at  all,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  determine  so  knotty  a  point. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Oliver's  prize,  I  think  the  intention 
was  to  confine  it  to  Tea  Rosen,  but  as  Noisettes  are  generally 
included  with  them  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  shut  out  from 
this  class.  Your  correspondent  is  in  eiTor  with  regard  to  the 
prise  for  suburban  Roses.  It  was  not,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
goes,  awarded  to  any  person  living  at  Twickenham  or  Tedding- 
ton  (are  they  more  than  eight  miles  from  Charing  Cross?), 
but  to  Messrs.  Denison  of  East  Sheen.  I  quite  agree  with  him, 
ten  miles  would  be  too  far ;  and  as  the  two  last  seasons  have 
hardly  given  a  fair  trial  to  the  class  we  may,  I  think,  reason- 
ably hope  that  it  will  be  better  represented  this  season. 

I  may  add  here  that  I  have  to-day  received  a  letter  from 
M.  CamiUe  Bemardin,  in  which  he  informs  me  that  the  whole 
of  the  standard  Roses  in  Brie  are  killed,  and  that  he  is  afraid 
that  those  with  dormant  buds  are  also  destroyed.  Dwarfs 
where  protected  by  the  snow  have  as  yet  escaped.  He  truly 
calls  it  a  "  veritable  disaster."  I  very  much  fear  some  of  our 
English  growers  will  have  to  record  very  heavy  losses  also.  It 
is  seldom  two  such  winters  follow  in  succession. — D.,  Deal, 

Packwo  Roses  and  Fbuit  Tbees  for  the  Antipodes. 
—In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  your  Journal,  No.  981,  of  Mr.  Tom 


M.  Brooke,  relative  to  packing  Rosea  for  New  Zealand,  flie 
roots  should  be  packed  in  damp  moss  with  an  outer  ooreiisg 
as  impervious  to  the  air  as  possible.  The  late  Mx.TbaDM 
Rivers  says  in  his  remarks  on  Roses  for  exportation  :-^Bom 
and  fruit  trees  can  be  sent  to  the  most  distant  colonies  wiflioat 
hazard."  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  rsoofri 
from  Kew  Zealand  : — '*  The  trees  reached  me  on  July  1st,  ni 
were  immediately  planted.  Of  the  forty-four  Apnle  tKescnly 
three  were  dead.  Several  of  them  have  fruit  mosstnos,  im 
will  bear  next  year.  They  have  pat  forth  most  vigorai 
shoots.  Roses  or  trees  for  New  Zealand,  India,  and  Austalii 
should  be  shipped  in  December.*' — H.  O.  F. 


CLETHRA  ARBOREA  AS  A  WINTBB-PLOWKBING 

PLANT. 

Hebewith  I  send  you  a  few  flowering  sprays  of  the  abore* 
named  plant  We  have  had  abnndanoe  of  such  firm  sevoal 
plants  here  since  the  beginning  of  Noyember.  They  are  groving 
m  an  unheated  bouse  where  the  temperature  has  ranged  during 
that  time  from  25°  to  50°.  Frost,  the  absence  of  sun  or  arti- 
ficial heat,  does  not  prevent  them  flowering.  As  yoo  will  h^ 
the  sprays  may  be  included  amongst  the  choicest  of  floveSi 
I  think  the  plant  deserves  to  be  brought  into  notice,  ail  do 
not  know  of  any  other  which  will  bloom  so  long  in  wisterv 

E reduce  the  same  number  of  flowers  under  the  oooditiflu  I 
ave  just  stated.— J.  M. 

SPhe  sprays  received  are  extremely  beautiful,  resemUiiig  at 
ort  distance  large  bunches  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  orait 
be  very  valuable  for  vase  decoration  in  winter.  They  arc  wtf 
represented  in  the  figure  on  page  131,  vol.  xxzvii. — ^Bds.] 

MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

Those  who  are  in  a  similar  position  to  myself  as  kS*>^ 
out-of-door  vegetables  will  be  able  to  fully  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  W.  Taylor  on  page  87  relative  to  the  gnat 
value  of  Mushrooms  at  this  season.  With  the  exception  oc 
Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  a  few  Dromhead  Oabbages  we 
have  no  green  vegetable  in  use  at  present.  Under  tb^ 
circumstances  the  value  of  Mushrooms  is  greatly  enhanced, 
and  this  has  been  the  first  winter  that  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
up  a  continued  daily  supply.  ,        ^ 

My  greatest  trouble  nas  been  with  the  structure  in  ww« 
they  are  cultivated.    The  first  summer  I  was  here  the  ^^ 
bQity  of  a  continued  supply  of  Mushrooms  during  the  winnr 
and  spring  months  was  laid  before  me.    There  was  no  atno- 
ture  (oT  the  purpose  other  than  a  partly  undeigronnd  portofi 
of  the  tool  shed,  which  had  been  boarded  over,  and  along  ooe 
side  of  which  the  flow  and  return  pipes,  which  heat  ^''^^ 
the  plant  houses,  pass.    These  pipes  are  built  in  with  a  nvk 
on  edge,  and  covered  at  top  with  old  flue  covers.    This  ple<* 
had  been  previously  used  for  Mushroom-growing,  but  witn  so 
little  success  that  their  culture  had  been  discontinued  as  un- 
profitable.    However,  it  was  thought  worthy  of  trial  again ; 
and  a  couple  of  beds,  one  on  the  ground  and  anoftcr  on  a 
level  with  the  flue  covers,  were  prepared  on  one  side,  '^^ 
the  other  side  beds  were  formed  in  the  same  way,  ^7',~?^ 
ever,  as  far  as  one  of  the  windows,  the  remaining  space  i^^ 
left  dear.     From  the  beds  on  the  latter  side  we  oW««J^ 
Mushrooms  readily  till  about  the  middle  of  November.    Aw 
that  date  they  could  not  be  induced  to  grow.    One  reason  flv 
this  was  the  coldness  from  the  outside,  and  another,  ^^^Jf'Jf 
more  fully  shown  last  winter,  was  the  rain  drainage,  ^°^ 
made  its  way  through  the  wall  and  into  the  beds.    ^^^^^ 
beds  on  the  other  side  we  had  the  greatest  success,  the  cmei 
cause  of  subsequent  failure  in  the  case  of  these  beds  l^'*^^* 
too  large  amount  of  drying  heat  derived  from  the  pip«*   *^ 
winter,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  and  consequent  increase  oi 
heat  in  the  pipes,  the  beds  failed  on  this  side  also,  so  that  it 
had  now  become,  as  in  previous  years,  hardly  profitobie  to  ^ 
to  produce  Mushrooms  in  this  structure.     However,  ^'J? 
reason  of  fiiilure  was  evident — too  much  heat  close  to  *^?,"^ 
on  the  one,  and  too  much  oold  and  wet  on  the  other  ''^..? 
the  cellar— instead  of  going  to  the  expense  of  a  special  ^^^ 
ing  for  Mushroom -growing  I  tried  the  plan  of  removing  toe 
old  beds,  and  making  only  one  series  down  the  centre  of  ttfl 
bailding,  leaving  a  space  of  2  feet  between  the  enclosed  pip^ 
and  the  beds,  a  pathway  of  double  the  width  being  left  along 
the  other  side.    The  beds  are  between  6  and  7  feet  wide  JJ^ 
27  feet  in  length,  and  these  beds,  with  not  half  the  troobie, 
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JMMwe  eome  into  beuing  xegnlariy.  So  mach  for  tfaifl  part  of 
tliesabiect. 

Kow  as  to  the  material  for  the  beds.  The  stables  are  at  too 
s^reat  a  diataiice  from  Hw  gardens  to  bring  the  droppings  in 
DAIT0W8,  80  I  had  a  corer  made  for  a  small  cart,  but  could  not 
induce  ^e  men  to  always  keep  it  in  its  place,  so  that  latterly  I 
liATe  had  three  loads  of  droppings  and  litter  brooght  as  re- 
qoired.  Sometimes  it  is  in  pret^  good  condition,  at  others 
quite  wet,  but  we  manage  it  aocordingly.  If  in  a  moderately  dnr 
oomdition  it  is  easily  brought  into  working  order  ;  the  fresher  it 
is  the  better.  In  the  case  of  wet  droppings  they  are  spread 
out  thinly  and  turned  yery  often.  A  few  days  before  it  is 
intended  to  make  np  a  new  bed  a  third  of  perfectly  dry 
material  is  mixed  with  the  droppings,  and  the  whole  thrown 
np  into  a  heap  to  heat  Sometimes  dry  soil,  at  others  yenr 
dry  material  irom  an  old  bed,  and,  when  they  are  to  be  had, 
dry  turyes  are  used  for  this  purpose.  A  bed  was  made  of 
some  particularly  wet  material  on  the  9th  of  January.  In  this 
Gflbse  dry  Beech  leayes  were  mixed  with  the  dung,  and  the  bed 
uras  made  op  quite  firmly.  On  the  13th  the  bed  was  spawned, 
bat  instead  of  being  inserted  just  underneath  the  surfsoe  of 
the  bed  it  was  laid  upon  the  sniface,  and  the  driest  portions 
of  ft  bed  going  out  A  bearing  were  loosely  thrown  oyer  the 
whole  just  sufficient  in  quantity  to  coyer  the  spawn.  A  thick 
layer  of  straw  was  immediately  laid  oyer  the  bed  to  preserye 
the  heat  and  keep  the  top  coyertng  f rcHn  drying.  On  the  20th, 
when  examining  the  bed  for  the  purpose  of  ooyering  it  with 
soil,  the  spawn  was  spreading  freely.  Had  the  bed  bMn  made 
np  and  spawned  in  toe  usual  way  it  would  most  likely  haye 
pTOTed  a  failure,  whereas  by  my  treatment  I  hope  in  a  short 
time  to  haye  a  crop  as  good  as  on  other  beds. 

After  the  beds  are  soiled  straw  is  occasionally  used  in  order 
to  bring  them  into  bearing  quicker ;  but  I  do  not  like  it,  as 
it  inyariably  brings  the  spawn  to  the  surface,  and  unless  a 
little  soil  is  sprinlded  oyer  the  whole  the  Mnahrooms  are  small. 
Mnwhrooms  grown  under  straw  are,  further,  not  nearly  so  firm 
as  those  grown  on  the  open  surface.  Here  I  differ  greatly  in 
my  experience  from  that  of  Kr.  Taylor ;  for  whereas  he  finds 
Hie  admission  of  air  inimical  to  Mushrooms,  I  always  obtain 
the  finest  quality  when  the  weather  is  such  thAt  air  can  be 
admitted  during  the  night.  Damping  is  occasionaliy  resorted 
to^  bat  yery  seldom,  as  we  find  the  moisture  arising  from  the 
beds  sufficient  for  the  well-being  of  the  produce.  I  find  a 
temperature  of  50^  to  63°  suits  Mushrooms  reipr  well.  I  find 
a  remarkable  difference  in  spawn.  A  bed  is  occasionally 
■pawned  from  the  material  of  another  in  full  working.  Mnsh- 
roome  are  such  an  expeasiye  crop  that  it  behoyes  one  to  saye 
m  such  a  manner  wh^  it  can  be  done  withont  endangering 
the  crop.— B.  P.  BBOTHSBsroir. 


STOCKS  FOR  B08E8. 


It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  because  neglect  of  the  fact 
is  the  chief  caose  of  fulure  in  growing  Boses,  that  the  Manetti 
m  only  suitable  for  rich  loamy  and  light  soils.  It  will  not  do 
for  stiff  heayy  land  and  days,  whilst  the  Briar  is  not  suitable 
for  light  or  ordinaiy  blaok  garden  soils,  but  is  best  adapted  for 
stiil^  cold,  and  clayey  land.  This  is  what  I  stated  before, 
and  if  peof^  would  only  bear  it  in  mind  when  planting  I  feel 
sure  we  should  hear  less  about  the  failures  of  stocks  ;  but  they 
do  not  giye  it  a  thouf^ht.  They  read  that  one  correspondent 
recommends  the  seedhng  Briar  as  the  best  stock,  and  another 
the  Manetti.  Well,  what  do  they  do  ?  Jones,  whose  land  is 
lighti  orders  Boses  on  the  seedling  Briar  and  is  disappointed. 
Brown,  whose  land  is  stiff  clay,  (U)tain8  them  on  the  Manetti 
tond  is  equally  disheartened  ;  whilst  Bobinson,  whose  land  is 
also  day,  orders  them  both  on  the  Manetti  and  seedling  Briar, 
and  finds  the  fonner  fail,  but  those  on  the  Briar  grow  fixst-rate, 
Bo  he  straightway  rushes  into  print  and  lauds  the  seedling 
Briar  all  he  can.  All  this  might  be  ayoided  by  employing  each 
stock  most  suitable  to  the  soil. 

As  to  the  absurd  idea  that  the  seedling  Briar  exerdses  great 
influence  on  tiiie  form,  colour,  size,  and  fullness  of  the  blooms, 
let  me  say  once  for  all  that  it  is  all  nonsense.  It  is  the  norelty 
which  causes  such  statements  to  be  written ;  and  like  anything 
oew,  60  per  cent,  of  the  people  go  into  ecstades  oyer  it,  about 
10  Mr  cent  only  use  ordinary  common  sense,  and  the  rest  go 
^th  the  majorily.  Writers  should  be  yery  careful  in  extolling 
different  stocks  to  state  the  conditions  under  which  the  planto 
tre  grown.  How  many  people,  I  would  ask,  could  tell  ftrom 
one  hundred  Bose  trees  taken  up,  dressed,  and  mixed  which 
Were  on  the  Manetti  and  which  on  the  Briar  ?    And  as  to  any- 


one being  able  lo  tell  from  the  blooms  which  stodc  they  were 
grown  on,  no  one  dare  risk  such  a  thing ;  whereas  if  the  Heipdling 
Briar  did  exercise  such  infiuenoe  as  some  writers  say  it  does, 
any  norice  could  tell. 

After  these  remarks  I  ought  perhaps  to  giye  my  opinion 
again  on  stocks.  For  suitable  soil  I  do  not  think  any  stock 
surpasses  the  Manetti.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  is  per- 
fectly hardy— equally  as  much  so  and  perhaps  more  than  the 
Briar,  is  easily  managed,  does  not  throw  up  root-suckers,  bears 
remoyal  the  bcKt  of  any  stock  I  know,  but  is  not  suited  for  Tea- 
scented  yarieties.  The  de  la  Orifferaie  is,  I  fancy,  suited  fbr 
similar  soil  to  the  Manetti,  makes  abundance  of  roots,  snits 
Tea-scented  Boses  well,  but  is  not  hardy.  The  Briar  is  wdl 
known  ;  it  likes  strong  laud,  suits  nearly  all  Roses,  does  not 
bear  remoyal  well  eBpecially  after  non-remoyal  for  some  time, 
but  its  natural  habit  is  to  throw  up  suckers  from  the  roots,  and 
whether  standard,  seedling,  or  cutting,  it  will  always  haye 
this  tendency.  The  Celine  stock  is  yery  good,  suits  yigorous 
growers  well,  is  quite  hardy,  and  I  have  not  found  it  throw  «p 
root-suckers.  The  Boursault  is  I  think  excellent,  perfectly 
hardy,  remarkably  yigorons,  suits  both  Teas  and  Hybrid  Per- 
petnals,  grows  well  on  either  light  soils  or  clay,  bears  remoyal 
well,  and  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  throw  up  root-suoken. 
I  like  it  best  of  all.->F.  Botes. 


GALVANISED  WIBE. 

I  HATS  twelve  houses  fitted  with  galvanised  wire  treUiaeB 
unpainted,  three  of  which  are  Peach  houses  and  four  aie 
vineries  ;  the  rest  of  them  at  present  contain  Cucumbers,  Oape 
CkxMeberries,  Tomatoes,  Stephanotis,  and  BougainyUlea.  No 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  plants  coming  in  oontact 
with  the  wire,  and  in  most  cases  they  actually  lie  on  it,  having 
ties  only  to  prevent  them  moving  sideways.  Seven  out  of  the 
twdve  houses  have  had  the  trellises  fixed  since  I  took  charge 
of  them,  and  the  galvanising  was  not  all  done  bj  one  firm.  I 
have  never  seen  an  instance  here  of  a  shoot  bemg  injured  by 
the  wire  which  I  could  not  trace  to  pressure  owing  to  faulty 
training.  For  this  reason  I  haye  b^n  indined  to  treat  the 
subject  lightly  whenever  it  has  been  broached  by  the  horticai- 
tural  press :  but  when  such  a  man  as  **  Nobthebk  Gabdekbs" 
says  toe  subject  is  a  serious  one,  and  such  a  close  observer  as 
Mr.  Simpson  cites  instances  of  trees  receiving  injazy  from 
simply  touching  the  wire,  the  subjeot  can  no  longer  be 
ignored. 

I  have  said  above  all  I  can  say  about  the  practical  part 
of  the  business,  and  now  for  a  little  theory.  We  know 
that  zinc  is  a  very  sensitive  metal.  We  know,  too,  that 
different  samples  of  water  vary  very  much  when  analysed. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the  samples  of  vniter  con- 
tain that  which  would  act  on  tiie  sine  ana  render  it  noKions 
to  vegetation?  The  atmosphere  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  Mr.  Simpson  lives  is  notoriously  far  from  purs,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  rain  will  bring  down  with  it  at  times 
sufficient  of  a  certain  chemical  ingredient  for  the  purpose  iadi- 
cated.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  samples  of 
spring  water  will  act  detrimentally  on  zinc,  as  the  foUowiag 
vnll  show.  The  water  for  drinking  at  my  cottage  is  brought 
in  galvanised  bnckets  from  a  spring  at  a  little  distance.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  chemical  contents  of  this  water,  but  it 
is  extremdy  soft  to  wash  with,  and  makes  a  good  lather  vrith  a 
yeiy  little  soap,  so  that  it  cannot  contain  much  lime.  When  it 
is  fresh  from  tiie  spring  it  is  also  very  pleasant  to  the  taate^- 
not  sufiidently  so  as  to  tempt  me  to  exclude  aU  other  liquids, 
bat  stm  I  can  enjoy  a  glass  of  it  occasioiially.  It  will  keep 
good  for  a  reasonable  time  if  it  is  at  once  emptied  into  an 
earthen  pan  which  we  use  for  the  purpose,  but  on  seveial 
occasions  I  have  taken  some  from  the  bucket  after  it  has  been 
standing  an  hour  or  two  and  I  could  not  drink  it  Of  course 
we  know  that  fancy  goes  a  long  way  in  such  matters^  bat  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shake  off  all  fancy,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water  kept  in  the  earthen 
pan  and  that  in  the  bucket  were  not  alike  in  taste.  In  additioti 
to  the  eyidence  of  taste  the  buckets  are  not  long  before  they 
show  signs  of  rusting,  althoagh  no  friction  whatever  is  resorted 
to,  they  being  used  solely  for  cold  clean  water. 

I  do  not  Oiihk  that  instances  of  trees  grown  outside  and 
trained  to  galvanised  wire,  where  they  are  subjected  to  all 
extremes  of  temperature,  should  count  for  much,  unless  tkiere 
is  some  other  wire  at  the  same  time  exactly  under  the  same 
conditions  and  supporting  the  same  kind  of  plant.  I  should 
fully  expect  tender  trees,  as  Peaches  are,  to  suffer  more  from 
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extremes  of  temperature  when  trained  to  metal  than  they  do 
en  wood  or  a  good  thick  wall. — ^William  Tatlob. 


I  HA7E  used  galvanised  wire  for  ten  years  without  trees 
ever  receiTing  any  injury  ;  it  is  not  painted  and  never  need  be, 
the  whole  secret  is  in  tying.  Always  put  the  tying  material 
round  the  wire  first,  so  as  not  to  tie  the  shoot  on  the  wire,  bat 
to  have  a  non-conducting  material  underneath.  Tie  loosely, 
and  take  care  that  there  is  room  for  the  shoots  to  grow  without 
bending.  I  use  as  a  rule  common  soft  string,  such  as  is  used  in 
Yorkshire  for  mending  sheep  nets,  &c.,  made  of  hemp,  but  bast 
mats  and  any  ot  the  fibrous  materials  from  palms,  or  reeds  do 
equally  well.  Paint  will  not  cure  the  evil  complained  of  ;  it 
arises  simply  from  cuttinfit  the  bark  by  friction  and  by  too 
great  changes  in  temperature  which  wire  is  subject  to.  In 
cases  where  the  injury  is  done,  I  recommend  in  larger  branches 
a  sharp  knife  to  cut  away  the  injured  wood  and  bark,  then  to 
put  grafting  wax  round  the  wound  till  it  heals,  or  an  india- 
rubber  band.— 0.  P.  P. 


In  answer  to  your  correspondent  "  Civis "  (page  58)  as  to 
what  he  had  best  do  with  the  cankered  shoots  of  his  Peach 
trees,  my  advice  would  be  that  which  I  have  practised  myself 
in  a  similar  case.  Here  we  have  several  Peach  trees  trained  to 
galvanised  wire.  Last  autumn  in  looking  over  the  trees  I 
found  that  where  the  shoots  had  come  in  contact  with  the  wire 
they  were  more  or  less  injured.  I  at  once  cut  out  below  the 
cazikered  part  the  shoots  most  affected.  At  the  general  pruning 
I  intend  to  take  out  as  many  more  of  the  affected  shoots  as  I 
can  spare ;  and  those  that  are  likely  to  carry  a  crop  of  fruit 
next  year  will  be  allowed  to  remain  (I  mean  those  slightly 
damaged)  until  new  growths  can  be  trained  in  their  stead.  I 
have  been  advised  to  paint  the  wire,  which  I  am  doing.  With 
this,  and  placing  some  soft  material  between  the  wire  and  the 
shoot  where  there  is  likely  to  be  pressure,  1  hope  to  avoid  this 
evil  another  season.  When  this  discussion  was  going  on  in  one 
of  the  horticultural  papers  some  time  since,  one  writer  assumed 
that  the  shoots  on  the  trees  had  been  too  tightly  tied,  tiiereby 
causing  the  damage  ;  but  in  my  case  this  was  not  so,  as  I  found 
many  shoota  badly  cankered  that  were  quite  loose  within  the 
tying  material  and  simply  resting  on  the  wire.  I  should 
imagine  that  in  the  case  of  "  GiYia,"  his  trees  being  young  and 
vigorous,  that  possibly  the  shoots  may  have  grown  much 
stouter  than  the  operator  had  supposed  when  tying  the  trees, 
as  he  says,  "  Several  branches  almost  as  big  as  my  little  finger 
were  almost  eaten  throngh."  In  my  case  they  are  chiefly  old 
established  trees ;  but  on  one  or  two  young  trees  and  the 
shoots  strong  I  found  them  as  above  indicated.  It  is  not  safe 
to  use  galvanised  wire  unless  it  is  coated  with  paint,  or  some- 
thing is  placed  to  keep  the  shoots  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  wire.— B.  D.  Long,  Thorns  Bouse,  Wakefield, 

My  experience  of  galvanised  wire  for  Peach  and  other  fruit 
trees  has  always  been  attended  with  satisfactoiy  results.  It 
may  be  assumed  with  a  moderate  d^jiee  of  certainty  Ihat  in 
nine  well-managed  gardens  out  of  every  ten  this  wire  is  ex- 
tensively and  successfully  employed.  With  this  fact  before 
us  we  may  conclude  that  the  injuiy  sustained  by  your  corre- 
spondent's Peach  trees  is  attributable  to  an  error  in  their 
cultivation.  I  think  the  gumming  or  canker  referred  to  by 
*^  CiYis "  on  page  58  has  been  caused  by  an  over-rich  border 
and  too  close  tying.  Vigorous  young  trees  brought  in  contact 
with  the  wires  and  tied  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  them 
swelling  is  a  certain  cause  of  this  serious  injury.  I  have  noticed, 
too,  that  young  Peach  trees  planted  in  a  rich  border  are  more 
sosceptible  to  injury  from  slight  wounds  than  are  those  planted 
in  a  bK)rder  of  almost  pure  loam,  and  are  furnished  with  medium- 
size  ahort-jointed  wood.  I  recommend  "Civis"  to  prune 
the  wounded  branches  of  his  trees  to  a  point  immediately  under 
the  lowest  wound  ;  this  will  cause  healthy  young  shoots  to 
appear,  which  must  be  trained  so  as  to  fill  up  the  vacancies. 
By  all  means  avoid  close  tying,  and  see  that  no  part  of  the 
tree  is  pressing  heavily  against  the  trellis. 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Bois,  I  suspect  the 
injury  was  caused  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  at  a  moment 
when  the  house  was  not  sufficienUy  ventilated,  and  perhaps  in 
addition  the  Vines  were  too  diy  at  the  roots. 

I  have  known  fine  specimens  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum 
perish  on  galvanised  wire  trellises,  the  wire  in  these  instances 
being  abu«ed  for  bringing  about  such  a  result ;  while  the  actual 
cause  of  death  was,  sudctenly  drying  off  the  plants,  removing 
them  from  the  stove,  and  pladng  them  in  a  dark  imd  compara- 


tively cold  shed.    This  operation  was  called  ^^restmg"  the 
plants.— A.  R.  Cox,  St,  MiehaeVs  Hamlet,  JAveiyoci, 


BUTTONS'  WOODSTOCK  KIDNEY  POTATO. 

This  handsome  kidney,  although  classed  as  a  second  esiiy, 
will  when  fully  known  prove  itself  Talnable  as  a  first  eariy 
and  for  forcing  purposes.  I  haTC  this  day,  Januaiy  27Ui, 
begun  sending  in  ioi  table  new  Potatoes  of  this  variety.  Hiey 
were  grown  under  the  following  treatment : — Potted  in  the 
autumn  in  pots  of  various  sizes  in  loam  and  horse  droppings, 
and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  house  devoted  to  succulents,  withi 
temperature  ranging  from  45°  to  7(P  with  sun  heat.  I  wu 
agreeably  surprised  when  I  examined  them  to  find  Potatoes 
ranging  in  size  from  a  puUet^s  to  a  bantam's  egg,  and  not  13n 
some  early  forced  Potatoes  watery,  for  here  we  have  qoslity 
and  quantity  combined,  and  a  dish  highly  prized  for  thedianer 
table. — J.  Clarke,  Melton  Constable, 


THE  FUTURE  OF  EPPING  FOREST. 

[Abridged  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  WUliam  Paul,  FX^  at  the  wttHag 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Jannaiy  28th.] 

I  MFST  at  the  outset  be^  of  you  to  consider  the  remarks  I  &m 
about  to  make  as  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  as  deftliog 
with  the  general  rather  than  the  particular  ;  for  I  conodTe  tbii 
this,  if  not  the  only  way,  is  at  least  the  best  way  in  which  tlie 
subject  can  be  handled  before  a  meeting  like  the  present  Naj,  I 
would  go  further,  and  assert  that  no  precise  or  definite  mles  can 
be  given  as  regards  the  execution  of  details  which  might  not  U 
advantageously  broken  through  or  ignored  under  varying  circnm- 
stances.  There  is  here  an  unrestricted  field  for  the  exeitase  of 
taste  and  genius,  and  those  great  qualities  of  the  hamAn  mind 
must  not  be  "  cribbed.  cabine4i,  or  confined  "  by  rules. 

Although  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  Forest, 
having  in  early  life  traversed  its  open  spaces  on  foot  from  "morn 
till  dewy  eve,'^  and  searched  its  gladep  and  thickets  for  the  name^ 
rous  and  varied  botanical  treasures  which  they  contaiii;  I  jet 
approach  the  subject  with  diffidence,  so  many  features  of  '^^^^ 
and  importance  in  ttte  and  in  posse  presenting  themselves  wm^ 
it  would  be  well  to  develope,  create,  embody,  and  maintain.  It 
will,  however,  clear  away  a  host  of  difficulties  if  we  keep  in  view 
the  fact  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  declares  that  Bpping  Foicst 
must  remain  a  forest  It  must  not  be  converted  into  a  garden^ 
arboretum,  or  a  series  of  arboretums,  a  park,  or  a  series  of  V^}^ 
in  imitation  of  the  many  beautiful  but  comparatively  restnctw 
surroundings  of  the  residences  of  our  Bnglish  nobility  and  oonntiy 
gentlemen. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  give  » 

bular  view  of  the  line  of  argument  which  I  intend  to  follow,  in 


order  to  place  my  opinions  on  this  question  distinctly  before  y<w. 
(a).  The  Forest  proper  (unenclosed):— 1,  Scenery :  2,  the  Ground; 
8,  Beads,  Bides,  Avenues,  and  Paths  ;  4,  Turf  :  6,  Water ;  6,  Clea^ 
ing  and  Plantmg ;  7.  Trees  j  8,  Shrubs  and  Plants :  9,  AnimaJfi  and 
Birds.    (6),  Becreation  Grounds  (enclosed),     {c),  Lodges. 

1,  Socwry.— The  scenery  of  Epping  Forest  as  a  whole  ia  hitfdij 
of  a  character  that  can  be  correctly  spoken  of  as  sublime  or  besn- 
tiful,  although  beautiful  spots  may  occasionally  be  met  with,  »n<» 
it  possesses  the  elements  of  both  picturesqueness  and  ^^f^ 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  correctly  described  as  a  tract  of  ^°***i^ 
and  pasture,  the  surface  broken  into  hill  and  dale,  intenpenea 
with  a  few  fine  trees  and  groves ;  the  old  trees  possessing  a  '^^ 
and  glorious  beauty,  but  not  being  numerous  or  prominent  enongD 
to  impart  digni^  to  a  Forest  of  6000  acres.  .  ,.^|- 

2j  the  Ground.— From  my  knowledge  of  the  ground  I  feel  httw 
hesitation  in  submitting  the  opinion  that  no  improvement  ^^^^ 
to  the  outlay  could  be  effected  by  extensive  alterations  of  tw 
surface.    Here  and  there,  doubtless,  there  may  be  holes  to  fill  i^ 
and  ugly  knolls  to  reduce  or  modify,  but  the  general  surface  w 
knoll  and  glade,  of  dingle  and  dell,  snould  in  my  opinion  ^^^^ 
undisturbed.    The  scenery  of  Epping  Forest  is,  as  we  have  ^^J**^ 
said,  that  of  a  quiet  English  pastoral  character,  and  such  it  ^bovJ^ 
remain.   There  are  no  mountains  to  awe  as  in  some  of  our  nortn^ 
forests,  no  rocky  surprises,  and  to  attempt  to  realise  such  cpoio 
result  m  nothing  better  than  a  feeble  imiUtion  of  the  suolim^ 
scenes  of  Nature  with  which  most  of  us  are  more  or  less  fai&iu»' 
I  would  not  therefore  attempt  to  alter  the  surface  of  the  fS^^T\ 
Draining,  however,  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  this  8li^*5_: 
think,  be  sedulously  attended  to.    A  single  visit  to  the  Forew 
would  satisfy  anyone  on  this  point    At  present  it  is  ^V^^J^^ 
winter,  or  even  after  rain  in  summer,  to  walk  any  distance  witn<^ 
encountering  bogs  or  wet  places,  which  not  only  i^*®''®'*.  °!f  Kr 
rially  with  the  free  progress  and  comfort  of  the  pedestrian,  Mf  ^ 
entailing  the  consequence  of  wet  feet  may  prove  prej^^^f^  ^ 
his  health.    One  of  the  first  efforts  of  active  labour  should  oe  ^ 
lay  the  wet  places  in  the  Forest  dry.    If  bogs  must  be  P'^'^S 
for  the  sake  of  the  aouatic  or  semi-aquatic  plants  whicn  P^T^ 
and  around  them,  let  them  be  few  in  number  and  in  posiuow 
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^rliere  they  will  not  interfera  with    the  taJQjmmt  of  the 

3,  Boadt,  BideM,  AvmmeSy  and  P«ti«.— It  may  Mem  ecuoely  neoee- 
mary  to  dwell  on  the  importenoe  of  wide,  dry^  solid  roftds  through 
a  track  of  land  which  from  north  to  eoath  le  eome  twelre  mifee 
In  extent.  There  are,  howeyer,  eome  of  the  moet  beantifal  parte 
of  the  Foreet  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  present  carriage 
xojbds  which  it  might  he  well  to  open  to  the  Tiew  of  inralids  and 
tJtxoae  who  are  past  the  poriod  of  life  when  walking  is  one  of  the 
ordinary  sooroes  of  recreation  and  enjoyment.  Bides  (for  saddle- 
iLotrses  only)  would  also  be  a  moet  nsefnl  and  enjoyable  featnre  in 
&nw-  scheme,  and  could  be  worked  out  at  no  great  expense. 
"Wbether  of  grass  or  sand  they  should  be  sheltered  and  ehady,  and 
ilhese  oonditione  may  be  eecured  by  the  formation  of  vistas  and 
ji^ennes.  Arennes  afford  a  fine  opportunity  far  the  introduction 
of  rides,  but  they  should  not  be  in  too  prominent  a  position,  and 
sboald  be  upheld  or  supported  by  being  placed  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  large  breadths  of  forest  woodUmd.  Walks  or  paths 
innmnerable  uready  exist,  many  of  them  probably  rights  of  way ; 
otliers,  which  are  but  little  used,  seem  to  be  merely  short  cuts 
from  point  to  point.  These  are  for  the  moet  part  in  a  state  which 
admits  of  great  improTcment  by  clearing,  mending,  and  draininjif. 
Not  that  I  would  saTocate  the  clipping  and  leTellmgr  met  with  m 
nrden  hedges  and  walks,  but  there  shonld  be  no  hindrance  to  the 
nee  paasage  of  the  pedestrian.  This  accomplished,  the  more  in- 
tricate^ the  wilder,  and  more  raiied  the  eurronndinge  the  greater 
the  enjoyment.  Although  recommending  the  opening  of  iwrts  of 
the  Forest  by  roads,  the  formation  of  rides,  and  the  ciearmg  and 
mending  of  paths,  a  jealous  watchfulness  should  be  exercised 
over  their  multiplication.  There  should  be  good  and  strong 
Teasons  for  eyeiy  new  road,  ride,  or  path,  as  a  needless  or  useless 
repetition  of  these  would  deform  or  impair  the  grandeur  of  the 
Foreet. 

4,  T^urf. — Green,  soft,  springy  turf  is  so  agreeable  to  the  ere 
and  so  pleasant  to  the  feet  in  summer  that  it  is  well  worth  the 
ntmoflt  consideration.  There  are  already  mauT  such  green  spots 
which  require  little  more  than  drainage  to  malce  them  enjoyable, 
and  they  should  be  increaeed  in  number  in  suitable  positions  as 
opportunities  occur. 

o.  Water. — The  life  and  importance  which  water  giTee  to  forest 
Bcenery  is  so  great  that  it  ought  to  abound  CTerywhere.  Eppinff 
Forest,  from  the  nature  of  its  surroundings,  cannot  hare  its  Loch 
liomond  or  its  Ullswater,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
hare  its  lake  or  lakes,  which,  if  partaking  less  of  the  subUrne, 
need  not  be  lees  picturesque,  and  may,  by  the  power  of  art,  be 
made  strikingly  beautiful. 

6,  Clearing y  Pruning j  and  Tkinningj^l  am  of  opinion  that  while 

we  do  not  want  to  change  the  Forest  into  a  landscape  garden,  or  a 

sarden  of  any  kind,  we  yet  want  the  experience  and  skill  of  the 

landscape  gardener  to  clear  away  the  superabundant  rubbish  now 

painf  nlfy  prominent,  while  scrupulously  preserring  every  risible 

or  hidden  rudiment  or  germ  of  beauty  in  which  his  practised  eye 

and  mind  may  discern  a  capacity  of  extension  and  der^opment. 

I  would,  in  the  first  instance,  preserre  every  tree  or  shrub  that  is 

worth  preserring,  merely  clearing  away  what  was  immeaning, 

snslghtly,  or  ill-placed — ^reducin|(  confusion  to  order,  in  doing 

which  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  moet  correct  taete  and 

the  most  mature  judgment.    This  much  accomplished,  the  horti- 

onltuiist  should  step  in  to  make  the  most  of  toe  existing  trees, 

and  to  add  such  native  and  exotic  as  may  seem  desirable.    ICany 

of  the  former  are  at  present  but  poorlv  developed,  and  others  have 

been  injured  beyond  recovery  by  reckless  lopping.    With  regard 

to  these  pollard  trees,  the  result  of  lopping,  they  are.  I  think,  for 

the  most  jiart  formal  and  uninteresting ;  but  judicious  pruning 

and  thinning  would  in  a  few  years  add  many  feet  to  the  stature 

of  the  unpruned  trees,  and  do  much  to  convert  the  present  vast 

tract  of  monotonous  wood  and  waste  into  a  veritable  and  beautiful 

forest. 

Planting. — ^We  now  come  to  a  very  inn>ortant  part  of  the  work 
in  hand— planting,  with  legard  to  which  there  us  lUcely  to  be  a 
great  diTersity  of  opinion.  The  ground  I  take  up  is  thiit  trees — 
wood  and  lawn — single  trees,  groups  of  trees,  groves,  avenues, 
ibickets,  intersperBed  and  relieved  with  open  glades  and  wide 
rtretches  of  pasture,  are  to  be  grand  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Forest  in  tne  future.  Epping  Forest  differs  from  moet  English 
f oreBts,  inasmuch  as  its  sou  is  generally  highlv  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  trees.    There  is,  in  fact,  every  deecription  of  soil-- sand, 

SAvel,  i«at,  loam  ^fAt,  medium,  and  heayv),  and  clay— so  that 
e  requirements  of  almost  eveir  tree  and  snrub  may  be  met  and 
satisfied.  A  certain  amount  ox  planting  is  doubtless  necessary, 
and  it  is  highly  important  here  that  the  right  trees  should  be  put 
m  the  right  pUwies  and  in  the  right  soiL  They  should  not  be 
wited  in  formal  clumps  or  groups,  but  thrown  together  in  suit- 
s^le  positions  in  large  uregnlar  masses,  the  outlines,  so  to  speak, 
being  broken  into  bays  and  promontories.  But  if  we  clear  away 
we  moat  in  some  instances  replace.  The  Forest  must  be  clothed, 
uid  with  what  shall  we  replace  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is, 
^nyor  all  the  British  forest  trees,  and  such  exotic  trees  only  as 
ve  known  to  endure  the  rigours  of  an  English  dimate.  IVldie 
P<^*«riBg  the  general  chaiacter  ol  an  BnglSh  lorait  I  would  not  4 


altogether  eschew  thoee  exotics  which  are  thoroughly  hardy,  but 
rather  seek  to  introduce  such  for  the  sake  of  grandeur  and  variety. 
If  not  indigenous,  many  such  are  at  least  familiar,  and  from 
long  and  extensive  use  rank  among  the  established  trees  of  Uie 
countiT.  Among  the  exotics  we  would  include  the  moet  orna- 
mental species  of  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  many  of  thoee 
indigenous  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  North  America,  and 
some  of  the  Himalayan,  Galifomian,  and  Japanese  species.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  to  horticulturists  who  remember  the  effect 
of  the  winter  of  1860-61  that  some  of  these  will  not  withstand  the 
riffours  of  a  possible  English  winter.  They  may  live  through  a 
mud  winter  such  as  that  of  1877-8,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  introduce  delicate  and  tender  trees,  which  merely  live 
without  flourishing  in  our  climate.  To  plant  such— however 
beautiful  they  ma^  be^  or  whatever  interest  may  attach  to  them 
economically  or  scientifically— would  be  a  waste  of  money,  time, 


trees  and  shrubs  which  I  remember  being  killed  in  the  winter  of 
1887-88.  and  again  in  1860-61  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea.  were  sub- 
se«iuentiy  planted  in  these  nurseries,  and  flourished  till  the  last 
winter,  when  many  were  injured  and  some  destroyed.  An  addi- 
tional reason  why  trees  of  questionable  hardiness  should  not  be 
used  is  that  there  are  plenty  of  hardy  trees  suitable  for  all  the 
purpoeee  of  Epping  Forest. 

But  there  is  another  very  important  point  to  work  out  in  the 
process  of  Ranting— varietv.  The  colours  of  the  trees  now  exist- 
mg  in  the  JPorest  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  uniform  green  ;  and, 
however  correct  it  may  be  to  use  such  as  the  groundwork  of  our 
operations,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
grass  green  and  silvery  grey  to  inky  black,  as  well  as  Uie  varied 
tints  of  the  unfolding  leaves  in  spring,  and  the  glow  of  the 
autumnal  foliage  in  autumn.  By  tnis  means  the  ^rest  would 
present  an  entirely  different  aspect  at  each  season  of  the  year — 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter ;  and  no  mean  end  would  be 
accomplished  if,  in  planting,  the  pleasing  natural  characteristic^ 
of  each  section  could  be  brougiht  out  in  all  the  fulness  of  theiif 
individuality  and  beauty.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  have 
hoe  more  variety  in  the  young  leaves  in  spring ;  greater  exuber- 
ance of  foliage,  securinff  coolness  and  shade  in  summer ;  a  richer 
glow  of  red,  yellow,  and  russet  brown  in  autumn ;  and  the  shelter 
and  furnished  appearance  of  evergreens  in  winter.  For  instance, 
masses  of  the  Ck>rstorphine  Plane  (Acer  Pseudo-platanus  luteum), 
the  young  leaves  of  which  are  of  a  bright  golden  ^rellow,  might 
be  planted  for  effect  in  spring ;  the  Douglas  Fir  (Abies  Dou^lasii) 
for  oreadth  of  light  and  shade  in  summer,  and  shelter  in  wmter ; 
the  Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea)  and  Norway  l£aple  (Acer 
platanoidee) — the  leaves  of  the  former  chan^g  to  scarlet,  and 
those  of  the  latter  to  yellow — to  vary  and  ennch  the  scenery  with 
their  bright  and  warm  autumnal  dress.  Beech  groves  and  Oak 
groves  might  be  formed  from  trees  already  existing,  and  there 
might  be  added  Chestnut  groves.  Birch  groves.  Lime  groves, 
Cvpress  |proves.  Cedar  groves,  Wellingtonia  groves,  and  others 
almost  within  lunit.  These  trees  should  be  planted  in  masses,  and 
in  such  manner  that  they  also  vary  and  improve  the  character  of 
the  foreet  scenery. 

7,  TVeei. — I  shall  now  offer  a  brief  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
stand  foremost  in  my  opinion  as  likely  to  contribute  most  to  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  landscape  i — 

1.  J)€oiduoui  Trutf  remarhabU  for  iht  Beauig  qf  Hmr  Unfolding 

Leaves  m  Spring, 
Purple  Beech  (Fagus  sylvaUca),  foliage  purple ;  Purple  Biroh 
(Betuia  alba),  folia^  purple ;  Purple  Horse  Chestnut  (.ffiscnlus 
Hippocastanum).  foliage  purple ;  Corstorphine  Plane  (Acer  Psendo- 
platanus  lutoum),  leaves  yellow:  Colchicum  Maple  (Acer  colchicum 
rubrum),  leaves  red ;  I^roh  (Larix  europea),  leaves  light  fresh 
green ;  Pyrus  Aria  (in  varietiee),  leaves  wnite. 

2.  Deeidwmi  Treet^  Jar  Summer  Leaves. 

Biroh  (Betuia  alba).  Plane  (Platanus  occidentalis),  Poplar,  of 
sorts  (Populus),  lime  (Tilia  europcea).  Hone  Chestnut  (JSsculus 
Hippocastanum),  Spanish  Chestnut  (uastanea  vesca),  Gleditschia 
triacanthos.  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  aucuparia),  Turkey  Oak 
TQuerous  Cerris),  Magnolia  of  sorts.  Deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium 
aistichum).  Acacia  (Ifobinia  Pseudo-acacia),  Ailantnus  glandnlosus, 
Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo-platanus). 

8.  Deciduous  Treei,  remarkable  for  the  Beauty  of  the  Decaying 

Leaves  in  Autumn, 

Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coodnea),  Liquidambar  (L.  styraciflua) 
leaves  red.  purple,  and  yellow ;  Norway  Maple  (Aoer  platanoidee), 
leaves  yellow ;  Scarlet  Maple  (Acer  rubrum).  leavee  red ;  Tulip  Tree 
(liriodendnm  tulipifera),  leaves  yellow ;  Parrotia  persica,  finely 
coloured  leavee ;  Sug's-nom  Sumach  (Bhus  typhina),  leaves  red 
and  yellow :  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra),  leaves  yellow ;  Eolrou- 
teria  paniculata,  leaves  yellow ;  QcSnko  &ee  (Salisburia  adiantif olia) 
leavee  yellow. 

4.  Evergrsen  Trees,  far  Shelter  and  Effect  in  Winter  .*— 
Aiancaria  Imbrioata,  Deodar  (Abiee  Deodaia)  on  hiUs  or  elopes, 
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liount  AtlM  OedAr  (Cednu  atiaiitMa),  CmUut  of  Utmaon  (Owlnit 
libani),  Dooglas  Fir  (Abiea  Donglatti),  Bpruoe  Fir  (Abaee  «xoelM) 
Amtrian  Pine  (Pinna  anetriaca).  Coraicaa  Pine  ^inoa  Larioiol 
Pyxenean  Pine  (Pinns  pyxenaica),  Scotch  Pine  (Pinna  aylTeatriB) 
lAWBon'a  Gjpraea  (Capreaana  Lawaoniaaa),  lAmbert  CjpreM  (On- 
maana  Lambertiana),  WelUngtonia  glgantea,  Aibutua  (Arbutna 
iTBedo),  ETergreen  C>Btk  (Qnevena  Ilex),  Holly  (Ilex  Aqnifolium), 
Black  Bpruoe  (Abiea  nigra),  Pioeaa  (rarioua).  Hemlock  Bpmce 
(Abiee  oanadenaia),  Pinna  inaignia  (leaa  hardy  than  others,  bnt  de- 
airable  lor  ita  colour;  ahonld  be  planted  on  hilla  and  alopee). 
Pinna  exoelsa,  Sequoia  aemperTirena,  Gry^ptomeria  japonica,  Tha- 
jopaiB  borealia,  Thuja  Lobbu,  Chhieae  Juniper  (Juniperua  ainensia), 
Bad  Oedar  (Juniperua  TirginiaiuO* 

5.  FUmerm^  Treet, 

Crab  OPyruB  Halua)  and  ita  Tarietiea  :  Cherry  (Oeraana)  of  variona 
aorta ;  Hawthorn  (Cratsegua  Oxyacantna)  and  ita  rarletiea :  Double 
Sloe  rPrunua  apinoBa).  flowera  purple ;  Almond  (Amygdaiua  com- 
munia) ;  Plum  (rrunua)  of  xarioua  kinda. 

It  may  be  aaid  that  thia  is  a  rather  limited  list  of  treea,  and  I 
admit  that  it  ia  so.  But  then  it  must  -be  remembered  that  we  are 
looking  at  the  question  from  the  foreat  acenery  rather  than  from 
the  scientific  or  gardenesque  point  of  view,  and  for  the  realisation 
of  our  object  we  prefer  to  |>knt  a  few  reallj  effective  treea  on  a 
large  acale  to  the  introduction  of  a  multiphcity  of  non-efEectiTe 
■peciea  and  rarieties. 

8.  Shrubs  M»d  Plants. — Of  ahmbs  of  moderate  and  lowly  growth 
the  Bhododendron  (R.  ponticum)  should  specially  abound.  There 
are  many  spots  in  which  it  would  thrive  as  well  as  in  its  native 
habitats,  and  the  richness  of  its  foliage  in  winter,  and  the  gor- 
geonaneaa  of  ita  bloesoma  in  Ifoy  and  June,  commend  it  to  every 
observer.  The  Azalea  pontlca  is  also  a  fine-flowering  shrub  ; 
GhuTva  elliptica,  toO|  which  is  everg^reen,  producing  catkins  like 
the  Hazel  in  winter.  The  Leyceateria  f  ormosa  and  the  Hahonia 
aquif olium  are  all  desirable  shrubs.  The  Hazel  (Corylus  Avellana) 
ia  also  desirable  on  account  of  the  catkins  and  nuts  it  produces ; 
and  the  scarlet  and  golden  Willow  (Salix),  and  the  red-barked  Dog- 
Wood  (Gomus),  for  the  colours  of  their  bu*k  in  winter.  The  Furze 
(Ulex  europeBus)  should  be  sown  largely  in  dry  stony  places ;  the 
splendour  of  its  golden  bloaaoms  in  early  summer  ia  well  known, 
and  ita  rich  strong  acent  ia  generally  agreeable.  The  Broom 
(Spartium  acoparium)  is  also  a  dutiful  plant.  However  desirable 
it  may  be  to  preserve  the  species  of  British  plants  growing  at  pre- 
Bent  m  the  Foreat,  it  is  probable  that  some  will  be  unintentionally 
diminished  in  number  or  perhaps  destroyed  by  the  work  of  drain- 
ing and  other  improvements.  It  might,  however,  be  possible  to 
have  stations  at  which  the  rarer  kind^as  the  Sundews  (Droseras) 
—could  be  preserved,  and  the  natural  flora  might  be  largely  in- 
creased by  sowing  seeds  of  others  broadcast  over  larg^e  tracts  of 
prepared  ground  in  spring,  Primrosea  and  Bluebella  exist  already 
in  great  abundance,  and  uiere  are  perhaps  no  prettier  wild  flowera 
than  theae  in  apring ;  but  there  are  many  others  of  rare  interest 
which  are  absent,  or  are  met  with  only  occasionally.  Such  might 
be  introduced  or  increased  in  number  at  a  small  cost,  and  under 
this  head  odoriferous  flowers  should  be  largely  cultivated.  Thus 
the  unavoidable  diminution  on  the  one  hand  miehi  be  compensated 
for  by  an  increaae  on  the  other,  and  no  wild  flowera,  nowever 
iiiaiffnificant  in  appearance,  ahould  be  heedleaaly  destroyed.  I 
would  here  put  in  a  special  word  in  favour  of  the  Bramble  (Bnbus 
irutiooeuB).  This  should  be  encouraged  on  all  sides,  for  this  plant 
is  beautiful  when  in  flower  and  attractive  when  in  fruit.  The 
Flampaa  Graaa  {Gynerinm  argentenm)  should  prove  a  auitable 
and  effective  plant ;  and  wUd  Boeea,  wild  Honeyaucklea,  wild 
Clematis,  the  Hop.  Ivy,  Tirginian  deeper,  St  John's  Wort,  lily 
of  the  "^Alley.  Periwinkles,  and  Violets  should  specially  abound. 
Heath  and  Fern  are  already  plentiful,  and  both  are  valuable— 
the  former  fbr  its  beautiful  flowers,  the  latter  for  ita  leaves  and 
autumn  tints. 

After  adverting  to  the  aubjecte  of  animala,  birda,  recreation 
grounda,  and  lodgea,  Mr.  Paul  obaerved  in  oonoluaion  that  never 
before  in  the  hiatory  of  England  haa  auch  an  opportunity  been 
afforded  of  making  a  gnnd  national  recreation  ground.  Osten- 
sibly f<a  the  uae  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  it  may  become  in 
the  future,  and  that  without  any  vast  expenditure  of  money,  *^  a 
thing  of  beauty  "  which  shall  be  a  joy  to  eveiy  Englishman,  and 
one  of  the  bright  apota  of  our  island  which  ahaU  be  Bought  out  by 
Tialtora  from  the  moat  distant  ahorea. 


Flowebs  IK  THB  QpKET  AiB  AT  DUBLIN.— Friends  in 
London  write  me  of  the  bitter  frosts  and  blighting  fogs,  of 
nothing  growing  even  indoors,  and  <rf  PhalasDopsis  and  other 
Orchid  bods  drofiping  off  by  the  doeen,  while  here  the  climate 
is  bright  and  lovely-  On  Saturday,  the  last  day  in  January, 
the  thermometer  stood  at  63^  at  noon  in  the  svn,  and  the  rise 
of  temperature  in  Ihe  houses  was  sufficient  to  make  us  rake 
oat  the  fires.  Among  open-air  flowers  we  have  the  following  in 
beau^  just  now — Hellebonis  ni^er  in  variety,  H.  atro-rabens, 
H.  onentaKs,  H.  olympiciis  major,  one  of  ^e  most  noble  in 
flower  and  leafage  of  tne  whole  groapb    Hepalieasaie  peeping, 


and  Snowdrops  ara  opening  hers  and  then  on  the  gxsiM. 
Golden  Jasmine  from  Japan  (J.  nndicaule)  is  lovelj  on  i 
waHs  trained  aiong  with  OotomBastsf  Simianiidmi  aad  golden,  and 
gioen*leaved  Ivy.  Wallflowers  have  been  straggling  with  1i» 
fh)6t  all  the  winter  and  are  now  opening  well^— DuBuaBMonL 


HEATING  WITH  PIPES  BELOW  THE  BOILBB. 


TOUB  oonespondent  J.  Robinson,  cazi  heat  with  his  pipes 
below  the  boiler  as  well  as  above  if  he  flxes  the  water  box  ss 
high  as  convenient  above  the  boiler,  taking  the  flown  from  tiia 
same  to  any  part  of  the  house  he  maj  want  than,  Hieai  facosg 
the  retnm  back  to  the  boiler,  but  beloie  oonnectang  ttesn  witii 
it  dip  them  down  some  distance  below  the  lowest  pipe  in  the 
honae.  Let  the  pipe  from  this  bend  into  the  boOer  be  as  iifK 
right  as  possible.  Whilst  on  this  sabject  I  most  say  I  baw 
been  astonished  at  the  want  of  correct  knowledge  in  heating 
by  pestsons  who  are  constantly  engaeed  in  tlie  work,  nis  is 
especially  noticeable  where  a  boiler  has  to  heat  hoosea  om  both 
sides  of  it,  one  set  with  bottom  heat  and  the  other  withost 
it  If  the  return  from  the  highest  pijpes  were  di|^ped  below 
the  boiler  the  other  would  w<xk  all  ngfaii  If  thm  be  sbbj* 
thing  at  all  in  the  high-pressore  mtem  it  is  no  matter  whether 
the  water  rises  8  flaet  into  the  beiier  and  3  ieet  aboTe^pcaridBd 
the  rise  into  the  boiler  is  as  apr^t  as  possible,  why  ha«« 
sunk  stokeholes  that  fill  witti  water,  and  drains  half  a  aule 
long  to  carry  it  off,  when  the  pipes  might  be  set  in  cement  to 
keep  the  cold  soil  and  water  from  them  and  the  boiler  aet  «t 
any  height  ?— B.  liADHAMfi,  FlarUt^  Shirley,  Stmtkmmptmu 


COMPARISONS  OF  ROSES--GAPITAINB    CHBLSTTT. 

A  OOBBSSPOiTDBNT  in  page  77  of  the  Joomal,  Jannaiy  SiNii, 
remarks  that  he  has  **no  huth  in  Gapitaine  Ohriaty  keeping-  so 
high,**  and  he  proceeds  to  enam^rato  vpwarch  of  tiufty  B4iae% 
diu'k  and  Ugbt,  all,  in  his  opinion,  "  bett^,  or  as  good  mm 
Capitaine  Christy.**  It  appears  to  me  that  to  estimate  jusCH' 
the  merits  of  a  pale  Bose  it  were  better  to  compare  it  -wiuk 
some  of  its  kind  nearer  it  in  complexion  and  sabstsnoe  than  a 
number  of  Roses  of  all  tints  ana  colours.  As  far  as  mj  ex* 
perienoe  of  Capitaine  Christ  goes  it  is  in  its  waj  almoBt  ns 
unique  a  Rose  as  La  France — ^hardy,  ftee-UooBuag;  and  of 
perfect  habit  of  growth.  It  has  a  soft  and  beantzfol  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  two  tints  of  palish  pearly  nink  or  biaah 
which  distinguish  its  very  abundant  and  somewriat  cmmpled 
petals— -petak  delicate  and  semi-transparent,  almost  as  a  Tie* 
Rose.  Then  the  foliage— of  a  peculiar  brownish  hoe,  passmg^ 
to  rich  darkest  green  at  matori^ — is  quite  unlike  that  of  mosl 
other  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  Though  not  so  graceful  and 
fragrant  as  La  France,  and  not  perhaps  possessing  the  very 
peifect  (almost  formal)  outlines  of  Manama  Hippolyte 


or  of  Odmtesse  de  Sexenye,  I  shoold  be  Sony  to  think  tha* 
Capitaine  Christy  did  not  continue  well  to  the  froot  as  ona 
of  the  very  best  and  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  Isght-colouved 
Roses. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  dwarf  and  standard  BoseSi  ia 
point  of  healthiness  dwarfs  often  have  the  advantage.  I  havB 
not  found  them  so  liable  to  the  grub  as  the  standaids  are,  thus 
they  are  not  nearly  so  troublesome  to  look  after  in  Hay  and 
June  even.  On  the  other  hand,  standards  are  attractive  at  a 
distance  where  dwarfs  cannot  well  be  seen.  Bnt  I  have,  pertia^ 
said  too  much.  Where  both  are  grown  one  can  soon  decade 
generally  which  suite  best— dwarfs  on  Manetti,  or  standards  en 
Briar  stocks.  I  incline  to  the  Manetti,  and  year  by  year  plant 
more  dwarfs,  but  then  my  soil  is  very  light. — A.  M.  B. 


SMALL  BIRD& 


A  Tsw  years  ago  the  press,  and  consequently  the  public,  were 
eager  to  have  all  small  birds  destroyed.  Now,  however,  every 
simdl  bird  must  be  preserved,  and  farmers  and  gardeners  axe 
iMld  up  to  be  the  aiost  cruel  and  inconsiderate  pec^le  in  the 
world,  who  do  not  know  (me  bird  from  another,  care  nothing 
for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  do  not  know  that  every  smau 
bird  does  more  good  than  all  the  fanners  and  gardenefs  in  the 
country.  If  the  writers  of  many  of  the  lettm  to  the  pieei 
would  draw  some  distinction  between  the  destruction  of  thoo* 
sands  of  larks  for  sale  in  the  game  shops  of  large  towns  and 
the  judicious  slaughter  of  a  few  dozen  bullfinches  "by  the  gar- 
deners in  various  parte  of  the  countiy,  the  question  would 
aanme  a  Toy  difleient  aspect  As  termers  and  gaideneis 
aze  the  people  who  are  most  blamed  for  the  indif 


^liML] 


jouBHAL  or  moxncuimjBM  ahd  cottaob  oasdihsb. 


of  onU  Urdi  it  Is  onlsr  fOr  tte*  thty  iboald  hM« 
,  aad  be  wJikmtd  to  riiow  thai  tfaqr  obI j  <imtoiiy  ndi 
an  wwikml  to  tiieir  totowrta.    OompftntHoly  tpoik- 

ol  Natuie't  oopnlarn>l>wdng  tgento 


«Bd  odier  bizds  and  beaali  ol  pm  hava  been  deatfoyad  in 
to  jHWBinj  gama^  as  hand-fed  pbaasaati  and  partridges 
tenned.     Under  sodi  eSreuMstanoes  small  birds  are  sore  to 
ooo8idexably« 

The  last  severe  winter,  in  oonjnnction  with  the  present 
ngoroos  weather,  has  nndoabtedly  thinned  tiie  ranks  of  many 
oC  ear  fsreazite  songsten^  bat  that  is  no  reason  why  people 
wlio  havis  not  had  to  oontaad  aoainst  the  ravages  of  then 
■MiTiiiileri  ihooldrsin  a  hne  ma  csy  against  ereiT  gardsner 
wrho  ihootB  a  balifinch  or  a  sparrow.  By  all  means  let  ns  have 
as  many  *«  feathered  songsteis"  as  the  sentimental  "  bird  pre- 
nerrers"  call  them,  n  we  can,  bat  let  them  be  harmless. 
We  all  admire  the  lark,  and  no  gardener,  I  think,  has  a  grodge 
ngainst.  him,  yet  he  is  remonely  destroyed  for  eating,  or  cap* 
tared  to  pass  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  existence  m  a  cage 
that  is  scarcely  laige  enooffh  for  him  to  torn  loand  in.  There 
are  many  birds  besides  the  lark  which  do  no  harm  but  an 
infimense  deal  of  good  to  funners  and  gaidenera — ^birds  that  are 
wrholly  insectiTotons ;  there  ore  also  some  which  cannot  with 
impcmity  be  tolerated  near  a  garden,  chief  among  then  is 
the  bollfinch.  The  sparrow,  more  from  nombers  than  anything 
else,  is  equally  dangeroos ;  then  if  allowed  scope  would  soon 
vender  every  garden  in  the  kingdom  barren  as  regards  fruit 
Among  ^ranivorous  birds  nothing  seems  capable  of  doing  so 
mnch  mischief  as  the  <^h«iBn<^h,  or  as  he  is  called  in  the  north 
**  aheely."  He  is  certain  to  find  oat  a  newlv-eown  seed  bed, 
and  as  soon  as  he  does  that  no  watohing  will  keep  him  off  it, 
it  must  be  netted  or  covered  up.  Ordinuy  scarecrows  have  no 
terrors  for  him.  I  have  heara  of  an  old  gardener  who  staffed 
a  -very  large  cat  and  plaoedhim  on  his  somI  beds  in  the  spring, 
only  to  find  the  **sbeeliM"  hopping  about  on  Tom*s  bade  the 
next  day.  1  think  gardeners  and  farmers  may  aafely  be  left 
to  look  after  their  own  affairs  in  this  matter,  and  they  will  not 
destroy  anything  that  ii  not  positively  an  insufferable  nuisance 
to  them.  It  is  the  indiscriminate  wholesale  slaughtering  and 
capturing  practised  by  dealers  that  has  brought  about  the 
alwrnin^  scarcity  of  small  birds,  and  the  sooner  it  is  stepped 
the  more  credit  to  our  hnmanl^  and  wisdom. — Pbtbb  Fke- 
OUBOK,  Mere  KnewUe  Cemetery ^  Monk  WearvMUtK 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  00BBE8PONDENT  advises  then  who  have  Camsllus 
which  are  unhealthy  to  cut  them  well  back  and  start  them 
into  growth  in  a  stove  temperature,  watering  carefully.  After 
they  are  started  into  growth  shake  the  roots  dear  of  soil  and 
xepot  the  plants  into  small  pots,  employing  a  light  open  soiL 
He  treated  a  small  ooUection  in  this  way  five  yean  ago  witii 
highly  aatisbustory  results. 

—  It  is  rare  to  find  Oichids  in  good  condition  in  private 
gardens  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  mch  a  smoky  city  as 
Ixmdon,  yet  we  recently  noticed  one  of  these  exceptional  cases 
in  the  guden  attached  to  the  residence  of  Sydney  Lanrence, 
JBsq.,  Oavendish  Boad,  Clapham  Common.  There  under  the 
<disagB  of  a  skilful  gardener,  Mr.  Whillans,  are  Odontogloe- 
noms,  Ooelogynes,  Angrsecums,  Masdevallias,  and  Phalsenopses 
growing  iaxnriantly  and  flowering  freely.  One  speoimen  of 
ABffneeum  seequipedale  was  espedally  nodoeable  xor  its  sise 
and  v^conr,  in  fact  a  finer  plant  is  seldom  seen.  The  pretty 
Odontoif^lossom  pulchellum  was  bearing  nveral  spikes  of  pure 
white  fiowcra ;  and  an  excellent  variety  of  O.  Alexandns  was 
also  in  flower.  There  has  been  a  fine  display  of  Coelogyne 
cristata  until  within  the  last  few  days,  whenUie  dense  fogs  tiiat 
have  prevailed,  loaded  with  the  solpharoas  smoke  of  I^ndon, 
have  nad  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  flowers,  causing 
them  to  become  completely  shrivelled.  From  the  same  cause 
two  handsome  Fhahenopses  have  lost  all  their  flowers,  and  even 
a  Clerodendron  Balf  ourianum  trained  up  the  roof  has  been  n 
seriously  affected  that  the  flowers  &11  upon  the  slightest  touch. 

»^  Is  the  garden  above  mentioned  there  are  many  other 
well-grown  plants  besides  Orohids ;  but  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  specimen  of  Bhododsndbon  Dalhoubls,  which 
last  season  produced  about  five  hundred  fiowers.  This  is  one 
of  the  beautiful  Himalayan  spedes,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
counlay  as  long  ago  as  1860,  out  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation. 

—  A  tngcFTTL  plant  f»r  the  cod  stove  or  greenhoun  daring 


winter  is  ths  old  Yblthbiua  tbudzvolza,  a  LUiaoeoas  plant 
from  tte  Oape  of  Good  Hope.  If  grown  in  good  Ught  loam 
and  sand,  and  freely  sapplfBd  with  water  during  growth,  the 
scapes  of  pinkish-white  flowen  are  produced  through  several 
months  of  the  dull  season. 

Anothsb  bright  and  attractive  winter-flowering  plant 

is  the  peonliar  Stbblxtua  ssaiNA.  The  spathes  of  flowers 
an  frady  ptodnced,  last  a  considerable  time,  and  the  union  in 
the  flowers  U  briUiant  orange  and  dark  Una  renders  them 
very  distinct  and  effsctlve. 

Wa  have  received  from  Messrs.  Cambll  Jfc  Go.  part  3& 

of  Mr.  Edward  Holme's  <*Famaiar  WUd  Flowers,"  which 
oonteins  ooloared  plates  of  Qeraniom  Incidom,  Lyohnis  Flos* 
cuculi,  and  Senecio  aqoaticos.  togetiier  with  descriptive  and 
historical  letterpress ;  part  12  of  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's  «« Fami- 
liar Garden  Flowers,'*  which  indodes  coloured  plates  of  Antir- 
rhtonm  majns  snd  Iris  germanica,  accompanied  by  the  nsoM 
entertaining  descriptions;  and  part  6  of  '<Buropeaa  Fens,' 
which  contains  a  continuation  of  the  introduction,  descriptuma 
of  species  of  C^r"topteris  and  Pteris,  and  a  coloursd  plate  of 
Adiantums,  in  which,  however,  the  shsdes  of  green  an  too 
light. 

Wsrecently  noticed  the  following  Obchidb  flowering  in 

the  houses  devoted  to  them  at  Kew:— The  well-known  and 
generally  admired  Odontoglossum  drrhosum,  the  tree-flowering 
0.  bictoniense,  with  that  beaotifal  and  distinct  raeeies  O.  tri- 
umphans.  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Cypripedium  Harrisianum, 
and  C.  Bozalli  were  also  in  flower,  the  latter  resembling  O. 
villosum.  Considering  the  adverse  season  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  planto  in  wis  department  is  very  good. 

— ^  A  TKRT  handsome  plant  for  conservatory  deooratioii 
is  Rhododxmdbon  Couirrxas  of  Haddington,  a  ^od  Bpi^ja- 
men  of  which  is  now  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  The 
flowers  are  long,  tubular,  white  fainUy  suilused  with  pink,  and 
very  fngrant  They  are  borne  in  dustera  of  four  or  flve,  and 
have  a  slight  drooping  tendency,  which  considerably  improves 
their  appearance. 

m  reply  to  "An  Amatxub"  on  page  28,  a  Glouces- 
tershire correspondent  confidently  recommends  the  follow 
ing  SOLUTION  FOB  8TBINOINO  WALL  TBBE8  after  they  are 
pinned  and  all  <dd  shreds  replaced  by  new  ones,  sa  this  is 
the  seat  of  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  our  summer  pests.  Dissolvn 
half  apoond  of  soft  soap  in  apint  of  boiling  soft  water  ;  when 
cold  add  onequart<^  tobacco  water,  and  weU  nux  with  eight 
quarts  of  soft  water.  Byringe  the  trees,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  the  smallest  portion  to  be  left  nntouched. 

Thi  Court  of  Common  Council,  at  their  meethig  ea 

the  22nd  ult,  retifled  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alkzandb 
MoKsNZiB  as  Superintendent  of  Epping  Forest  at  a  salary  oC 
£600  per  year. 

Mb.  Allis,  writing  to  us  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

Biggleswade,  stetes  that  during  the  past  week  the  |"J0eT  has 
been  continuous.  On  the  27th  the  mercury  registered  i6r 
below  freezing ;  28th,  16^  ;  29th,  14" ;  30th,  12^ ;  Sla^^?. 
The  frost  has  penetreted  several  inches  into  the  ground.  Most 
outdoor  work  has  been  very  much  retarded  and  some  entirely 
stopped.  Ice  on  the  lakes  is  upwards  of  4  inches  thick.  Iau- 
nMtmuses,  Sweet  Bay,  and  Magnolias  severely  cut,  and  Buony- 
muses  in  many  cases  kiUed« 

MBflSBS.  J.  CABTra  k,  Co.,  237  &  288,  High  HdlbocBi 

offer  the  following  prizes  to  be  competed  for  daring  the  meetina 
of  ths  Boyid  Horticultoral  Society  this  season  :— <ki  July  18th, 
for  the  best  three  dishes  of  Peas  as  ft^ows— flfty  pods  Carteret 
Strategem,  flfbr  pods  Garters'  Telephone,  fifty  pods  I\elegraph» 
1st  prise,  £6 ;  2nd,  £8  ;  3rd,  £2 ;  4th,  £1 ;  Mh,  lOfc  &.\ 
on  December  14th,  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  dishes  oC 
vesetebles,  without  restriction  to  varieties,  1st  prise,  £5  ; 
2nd,  £3;  8rd,  £1  10#.;  4th,  £1;  5th,  10#.;  6th,  7#.  8rfj 
and  should  the  first  prise  be  awarded  to  vegetablea  grown 
from  Messrs.  Carters'  seed  they  reserve  the  right  to  increasB 
the  amount  to  £8  8#. 

As  evidence  of  the  great  demand  for  decoeativb 

PLANTS  IH  Bdinbubgh,  we  leam  that  during  one  month  in 
1879  Mr.  William  Thomson  of  the  Tweed  Vineyards,  Gala- 
shiels, sold  over  the  counter  of  his  shop  in  the  city  three 
thousand  pUnts,  besides  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Thomson  appeara 
to  pay  special  attention  to  plant  and  flower  culture,  as  Grape- 
growing  is  not  so  profitable  as  formerly  on  account  of  so  m^ay 
Gnpes  being  sent  to  the  markets  from  private  gardens.  The 
annual  supply  of  Grapes  from  the  Tweed  Yhieyards  in  the 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBnODLTDBB  AND  COTTAQB  OAADSHKB. 


fatore  is  eEtimatod  ftt  16,000  Ra,  An  extent  MOkl  to  fire 
milei  in  IcDgth  of  l-inch  piping  ia  now  emploTod  In  bektiDK 
the  TBiloiui  stractnres  devotea  to  the  producbon  of  Qtmpea  >nd 

plant!  Rt  Clorenfordf, 

In  the  leporta  jut  published  of  tenant  farmtxi'  dsle- 

gatet  that  have  recently  Trailed  the  Dominion  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Hiniiter  of  Agricaltnre  of  the  Cuiadian  Goremmen^ 
incidental  allnsion  ia  made  to  VBtrrt  CULTUBB  IK  Canada. 
The  neighbonrhooda  of  Qrinubj  sod  St.  CatheriiM'i,  near  the 
Niagara  Falls,  are  famoiu  for  Apple*,  aome  fannen  giowiiM 
two  thonauid  to  four  thoaaand  bairela^  worth  it,  per  band. 
Peaches,  Orapea,  and  other  fruits  are  also  laiselj  rtowd,  the 
Bitnation  being  sheltered  and  the  soil  deep  sandj  loam.  In 
a  Hr.  Wolverton'a  orchard  seventy  Apple  trees  are  planted  to 
the  acre,  and  140  to  160  Peach  trees  on  the  same  extent  of 
land.  The  latter  were  ten  years  old  and  prodQced  last  year 
fifteen  hnndred  bustiels  ol  fmit,  or  a  value  per  acre  of  £120. 
A  Mr.  Kitcbeo'i  oichatd  contaioi  three  thoasand  Apple  tree* 
besides  other  fruits,  and  the  average  yearly  sale  of  froit  and 
wines  amonnU  to  between  £1600  and  £1700.  Wild  Stiaw- 
berriee,  Baspbeniea,  Currants,  and  Cranberries  grow  plenti- 
folly  in  the  province  of  Outuio.  In  the  State  of  Manitoba 
Potatoes  without  any  caie  in  cultivation,  in  some  c*ses  not 
even  moulded  up,  yield  between  three  bimdred  and  four  hun- 
dred buphela  pw  acre,  and  sell  from  1».  to  2*.  per  bushel. 
Onions  are  also  ven  profitable,  yieldiog  often  three  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  and  aelliug  from  3f .  to  U.  per  buahcl  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  year  when  they  arc  sold. 

Oh  the  28th  ult.  at  Qlaagow  a  foesbhtation   wii 

made  by  hia  many  frienda  and  admirers  to  Mb.  Tubnbuli^ 
the  highly  esteemed  and  veteran  gardener  at  Bothwell  Castle. 
The  chief  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  presentation  was  to 
give  expression  to  a  feeling  of  deep  respect  that  was  known 
to  exist  ao  widely  towards  a  genuine  gardener  and  wortbj' 
man — one  whf  has  laboured  so  long  and  successfully  in  the 
cause  of  horticultarc.  The  presentation  was  in  the  form  of 
ITO  sovereigns,  a  piUT  oE  gold  eyt^tosses,  and  an  address  on 
Tellnm.  A  description  of  Ibe  gardens  at  Bothwell  Castle  by 
Ur.  Fettigrew,  on  page  4S2,  the  issue  of  the  18th  December . 
last,  closes  with  these  words,  "  We  found  Ur.  Tnmbnll — after^' 
fifty-one  years  of  active  faithfn!  service,  aged  76 — full  of  gar* 
dening  instincts  and  yoathful-lilce  euthoaiasm ;  and  though  by 
B  great  misfortune— vis .,  bis  connection  wiUi  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank,  he  baa  lost  erety  farthing  of  hia  savings  for  half  a 
century,  everything  but  his  clothes  having  been  taken  from 
him  and  sold,  we  were  charmed  with  his  pleasant  smiles  and 
conversation,  his  buoyant  and  b<tpaful  spirit.  In  this  one 
situation  he  has  served  several  honouiable   and  noble  em- 

e Dyers  with  credit  and  satisfaction,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
r.  TnmbBll  himielf,  if  not  in  blood,  yet  in  heart  and  life,  is 
a  tfne  nobleman."  Such  a  man  is  well  entitled  to  the  token  of 
i^ard  that  has  been  accorded  bim,  and  we  trast  be  will  long 
enjoy  the  esteem  of  those  who  have  honoured  tbemaelvea  by 
bcuouring  him. 

FLOWER  SHOWS. 
A  TKBZ  interesting  paper  on  the  management  of  the  above 
— a  sobject  which  has  been  recently  ably  dealt  with  in  your 
columns — was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Barry  of  the  Royal  Horticnltural 
Society  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing  and  District  Qardeners' 
Sode^  on  the  SStb  inst.  The  systems  in  practice  at  the 
tirincipal  London  floral  exhibitions  and  at  some  of  those  held 
m  the  provinces  were  compared  in  detail,  much  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  latter ;  the  merits  claimed,  and  rightly  so,  for  the 
London  system  being  simplid^,  promptitude,  and  correctness. 
The  secret  system  of  judging  was,  as  it  deserves  lo  lie,  strongly 


Secretariee  of  local  societies  would  find  a  great  want  anppUed 
were  some  good,  cheap,  and  explanatory  little  work  within 
their  reach,  which  would  give  full  end  reliable  information  on 
tbe  various  points  of  exhibiting,  in  which  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  they  appear  lo  be  deficient  They  will  be  pleased, 
therefoie,  to  hear  that  it  was  atated  in  the  courae  of  reading 
the  above  paper  that  sDch  a  work  ia  in  course  c^  preparation. 

Adverting  as  a  good  sign  to  the  hearty  support  given  to  flower 
shows  by  the  working  claMes,  it  was  mentioned  that  on  Whit- 
Honday  last  tbe  sun)  of  £680  was  taken  in  ebilling  admissiona 
(representing  13,600  people)  by  the  Manchester  Horticultural 
and  Botaniiil  Society;  and  that  the  Wbit-Uonday  Popular 
Shows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultnral  Society,  even  in  nnfnvour- 
able  weather,  aa  was  the  case  last  year,  are  thronged  by  the 


poorer  clasMS  of  London.  A  soggestioii  was  made  that  Im  tha 
additional  benefit  of  tbe  Utter  tbe  Oonncila  of  the  Bojil 
Hortienltnnd  and  Boyal  Botanic  Societies  should  throw  opa 
their  grand  summer  aliowa  In  the  evening  at  a  cheap  tste  d 
admiaaion,  in  order  to  secnre  the  support  of  the  naMM.  II 
this  were  acted  npon.and  made  well  known,  doubtless  a  fiiundil 
raccesa  woold  be  the  result,  in  addition  to  its  having  a  gnU 
moral  inflaence  npom  those  so  piiiileged. — J.  B.  A. 


CLIP  LABEL  FOR  FLOWER  POTa 

Wx  have  received  from  Hr.  Bcroyde  Claxtoo  of  Livcnml 

the  label  represented  in  the  annexed  engmTing.    As  will  1« 

seen,  the  object  of  the  inventor  has  been  to  produce  a  Ud 


Fig.  It^-CUp  label. 

that  can  bo  attached  to  the  rim  ot  a  flower  pot.  Ha^ 
succeeded  well,  for  what  we  may  term  tbe  Claiton  clip  »wf 
can  be  placed  on  ttie  pot  and  removed  from  it  with  the  P**"? 
eaae,  while  when  in  p<»ition  it  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  ^^ 
be  lost  or  displaced  by  any  asage  to  which  a  plant  is  w^l**" 
by  removal  or  transit  Tbe  wire  supporting  the  bibelaiMf* 
a  spring,  which  is  tightened  or  relaxed  by  the  clip  predwl^  a 
the  same  manner  as  the  fermle  acts  that  encircles  the  iji™8 
of  the  ordinary  rat  or  rabbit  trap.  Any  names  desired  a* 
be  written  on  tbe  labels,  the  name  La  France  as  '*P'**°'?,|lf 
the  figure  being  simply  given  as  an  example.  The  end  of  t« 
wire  in  the  inner  side  of  the  pot  ia  a  little  longer  than  "»» 
shown  outside,  and  tetminatea  similarly  with  a  """^I^T^ 
cross  pieoe,  and  these  with  the  clip  pressed  flrmlydownia™" 
the  label  firm  and  secure. 


THE  FIEOT  IRISH  YEW. 

Aa  the  progenitor  of  aU  the  Irish  Yewe  now  w*"^*!^ 
this  and  other  countries,  the  annexed  engraving  ^'°' ijl^ 
gtsph  of  the  original  specimen  growing  in  its  biane  at  '^"—^ 
Coort,  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  the  seat  U  f»,f*",^ 
EaniskiUen,  wiU  he  welcome  to  our  readers.  On  le*^^ 
remarks  on  Irish  Tews  in  previous  issues  of  the  ^'"['y.^. 
Bartievlture,  his  lordihip  kindly  placed  the  ph'>'<«»l'''.i?i,„> 
disposal,  and  has  alao  obligingly  sent  us  the  following  anttiEi»"- 
account  of  bis  highly  cherished  and  historical  speoimea . 
THE  IBIfiH  OE  "FLOBBNCX  COUKT"  ^J^- 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  two  original  plants  wets  (o™  "'" 


JOUBNAL  or  BORTTCUtTDBB  AND  OOTTAOE  OAfiDBNEB. 


Uiui  ■  oenWrr  tga  on  a  roek  Id  tha  nonataln  abore  Flo 
Cooit,  eallad  Cuiickaamaddow,  en  "  Tlw  Bock  of  the  Dog,' 
lb.WiUk,  tuuntof  tba  Umd  Kul  of  EonkkUleo.  Hepl»ied 
one  apeeimui  in  hk  g*id«D,aiid  Um  othai  he  brought  down  to 
Fknenoe  Comt.  The  lint  died  mboat  fittaan  jma  ago.  The 
BCcood  one  tht  parait  plant  of  all  Un  Iriah  Ten— U  itill  klive 
al  Flomwe  Conrt  Its  height  i«  onl j  abont  18  feet,  and  iti  dr- 
cuafemkoe  IT  feet,  haTJag  been  great] j  damaged  bj  the  nnmbai 


takm  fioai  It  toi  propagation,  which   haT<^beap 

_.. ._  _.  •■ — p^  and  America.  „     .^ 

n*e  the  Bin  cntttnga  rrf  tUa  Tew 


to  lleaan.Lee*  Keonedj 
FhHVDoa  Onut  aeranl  uu 
H  to  M  feet  In  b^bt 


Ur.  Hnbbaid,  the  gaidener  at  Florence  Court,  •Ut«i  that 
Uie  finett  ipecioieDa  he  has  Been  are  at  Caledon,  Coont; '^roae, 
i^ich  be  eatinated  Mren  yean  ago  m  exceeding  25  feet  in 

TiTICK  TEEsnB  THIN  BEED-BOWING. 
SOHE  leedsi^ea  In  their  aeed  catalognei  caution  tbdi  cos- 
tomera,  that  o«'ng  to  the  nnfaroorable  (eed  hairest  of  1879 
nott  vegetable  seeds  should  be  «own  tomewhat  thickly  thia 
Mason.  On  page  60of  the  Joninal  I,haweTer,iiDtic^ counter 
■dfioe  girea  by  "A  Eitchbn  Qasdknke "— tis.,  iow  thinlr. 


The  conflicting  adTice  refeiTed  to  will,  I  fear,  be  perplexing  to 
•ODte  readen.  I  mnst  admit  that  there  is  much  reason  in 
"  EiTCHEK  Oabdenbb's  "  remarks.  A«  a  rule  weds  are  «own 
too  thick];;  butaalheseedbarTeatoIlSTdwag  an  exceptionally 
bad  one,  I  think  it  will  be  the  better  plan  to  en  on  the  safe  Bide 

Sr  eowing  a  little  thicker  than  usual.  I  would,  howcTer,  adTlse 
1  who  can  to  teat  the  quality  of  the  seeds  by  sowing  them  in 
null  flower  pots.  The  plan  is  »erjr  simple.  Count  out  a 
certain  number  of  seeds  and  mark  the  quantity  on  the  label, 
aleo  the  date  of  sowing.  Place  the  pots  in  a  boose  or  pit 
bating  a  genial  temperature,  and  keep  ue  soil  moiit.  A  hotted 
such  as  is  nsed  for  growing  Cucumbers  and  Melons  is  not  the 
best  place  for  testing,  as  many  seeds  will  ffenninate  there  that 
would  not  grow  if  placed  in  wet  coU  soil.     The  number  of 
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seeds  that  germinate  in  the  pota  will  give  the  per-centage  of 
leliable  seeds,  then  sow  aoconlinglj. 

I  feel  convinced  that  sowing  seeds  too  soon  is  also  a  had 
pnctioe ;  the  nataie  of  the  soil,  season,  and  sitoation  should  he 
taken  into  consideration.  The  best  Parsnips  I  ewer  remember 
to  have  seen  were  from  seed  sown  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April  in  1878,  and  this  was  bj  no  means  a  good 
eeason,  and  I  majadd  that  the  best  crop  of  Onions  I  ever 

f«w  was  from  seed  sown  on  the  6th  of  April  some  yean  ago. 
wish  it  to  be  dislinctlj  understood  that  I  do  not  mean  t£it 
seeds  should  not  be  sown  on  earlier  dates  than  I  have  men- 
tioned. Much  will  depend  on  the  season  and  condition  of  the 
■oil  at  the  time  of  sowing.  Most  soils  are  wet  and  cold  at  the 
present  time,  therefore  a  little  extra  care  and  attention  will  he 
necessary  to  ensure  success. — G.  B.  Allis. 


DISEASE-RESISTING  POTATOES. 

I  BOUGHT  several  varieties  of  Potatoes  last  year  (new  and 
old)  in  order  to  try  their  comparative  merits,  but  owing  to  the 
exceptional  state  of  the  weather  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  season  I  was  at  last  compelled  to  abandon  my  original 
intention.  After  the  entire  crop  had  beoi  submeiged  two  or 
three  times  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  most  of  the 
varieties  failed,  and  such  as  Snowflake,  Early  Oxford,  and  one 
or  two  others  did  not  yield  a  single  sound  tuber,  but  SwCtons* 
Magnum  Bonum  was  lifted  without  the  slightest  tnoe  of  aay 
dis«»e,  and  was  a  fair  crop  notwithstanding  the  vreatiier  and 
local  disadvantages.  Johnstone*s  Downshire  too  proved  a  very 
fine  variety,  for  I  lifted  neariy  20  lbs.  of  Potatoes  faam  I  Ih. 
which  I  planted,  entirely  fiee  from  any  traces  of  tim  4isMM. 
I  have  not  seen  this  variety  advertised  as  a  ^^  Msuiisi  iiaiHlm  ^ 
but  it  deserves  that  character.  I  obtained  the  wed  ftom 
Messrs.  Daniels  of  Norwich.^G.  H.  Fbost,  Sttm^f/f^  £Rtk 


"  Sazobing  "  (page  85),  is  correct 

right  to  be  called  a  disease*resisting  Potato^  Hete  snd  dse* 
where  I  have  seen  it  proved  the  very  opposUa.  I  oould  name 
a  dozen  or  more  better  disease-resisting  varinHos  than  it ;  but 
according  to  my  experience  and  observatiea  tiiere  an  only 
about  three  varieties  of  Potatoes  that  can  lay  jnit  djdm  to  this 
Yaluable  title,  and  these  are  Magnun 
Kidney,  and  the  Scotch  Champion. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GAfiDKimrG. 


Planting  Frixit  TRZBs.--On  page  48  aadtar  Iks  heaiSnf  of 

na  ■npan^ 
hiadvisaUa 


tion  of  positions  intended  for  fruit  trees.    It  i.  ,«j «^-« 

to  phmt  during  frosty  weather,  but  rather  bed  in  tin  tvses  on 
arrival  till  a  favourable  opportimity  occurs  for  plimtjng  tiMu* 
Neither  should  the  holes  be  made  long  before  phuitlur  in  asoe  of 
wet  weather  settine  in,  as  the  newly  moved  earth  qvfieiay  baooases 
sodden  and  unworkable.  Examine  the  roots  of  tha  tsacs  to  ha 
pUmted,  cnttinff  back  all  that  are  damaged,  and  also  tihaends  to 
facilitate  their  healing.  Plant  rather  above  the  groaad  level  to 
allow  for  sinking,  and  do  the  work  carefnl]y,  not,  as  ia  ohm  doaa, 
merely  placing  the  tree  in  position,  throwing  in  soil  aadi  wetking 
the  stem  up  and  down  to  run  it  among  the  roots,  as  this  will  ^e 
the  latter  a  downward  tendency.  A  better  plan  is  to  ill  in  the 
hole  to  within  rather  less  than  the  depth  ef  Iha  vootB  of  the  tiee 
from  the  ground  level,  making  an  even  snrfaoe  with  some  of  the 
best  of  the  soil,  and  on  this  spreading  the  lowest  tier  of  roots, 
cover  them  with  more  of  the  best  soil,  and  thus  working  upwards, 
every  root  being  laid  out  exactly  as  starting  from  the  stem.  The 
surface  to  be  neatly  roimded  off,  and  mulched  if  possible  with  short 
manure.  Any  soil  not  required  may  be  wheeled  away  and  advan- 
tageously mixed  with  the  heaps  of  manure.  Standard  trees  will 
require  staking,  which  is  best  done  at  once,  using  two  or  even 
three  stakes  in  preference  to  one,  which  is  seldom  capi^le  of 
studying  the  tree.  The  stakes  should  be  driven  in  a  short  distance 
from  the  tree,  the  stem  of  which  should  be  padded  to  prevent  its 
bemg  chafed  by  the  cord  employed  in  tying. 

RoOT-PBrwiNo.— This  is  advisable  m  the  case  of  a  fruit  tree 
bemg  much  too  luxuriant,  and  thereby  unfruitful,  the  object  being 
to  dimnush  the  supply  of  sap,  which  check  causes  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds  mstead  of  the  usual  strong  growth.  The  operation  is 
simple,  sad  consists  merriy  of  opening  a  trench  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  stem,  say  about  the  extent  of  the  tree's  growth,  and 
ahortening  back  with  a  knife  all  strong  rambling  roots.  When 
^reing  out  the  trench  the  ofKrator  should  work  side-faced  to  the 
tree  (thlB  is  very  important  in  tree-moving)  in  order  to  save  as 
numy  as  possible  of  the  better  roots  and  rootlets.  The  soil 
should  be  thrown  out  to  a  good  depth  and  well  below  the 
roots  to  fscilitate  tiie  removing  the  soli  fh>m  among  them,  which 


must  be  continued  till  the  tree  ia  nearly  undermined,  as  some  of 
the  grossest  roots  are  oftcai  to  be  found  there.  The  strcmg  rooti 
should  all  be  shortened  back  and  the  soil  returned,  arrangingOi 
roots  as  advised  for  the  newly  planted  trees.  ....      _«. 

Trkb-movino.— The  majority  of  shrubberies  adjoimngv^ 
are'invariably  planted  thickly  for  immediate  effect,  which  neoori- 
tates  thinning-out  after  a  time.    If  judicioualy  nlanted  in  the  fii* 
instance  thinning-out  is  a  simple  matter,  as  then  only  those  of 
little  value  will  have  to  be  taken  out,  but  where  planted  pro- 
miscuously and  with  little  or  no  regacd  for  the  future  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  to  leave.    Thinnmg-out  is  very  necessary  in  a 
mixed  shrabbery,  as  otherwise  much  of  the  bcau^  of  many  spea- 
mens  of  HoUies,  Conifers,  Box,  Sweet  Bays,  and  ev«i  Portal 
Laurels  is  soon  irreparably  loat.  To  prevent  this,  laurels,  Ancotaa 
Berberises,  and  similar  common  shmba  should,  if  not  Teqmni 
elsewhere,  be  cut  out  and  destroyed.     It  may  be  found  sdTuaUs 
to  re-arrange  or  move  to  a  fresh  spot  some  of  the  choicer  speof 
mens,  and  to  meet  this  contingency  we  will  offer  a'!f  ew  brief  reaana 
on  the  subject.    Moving  large  specimena  is  laborious  and  ejpoi^ 
sive.  and  requires  skilful  management,  but  small  trees  and  shmla 
are  easily,  cheaply,  and  safely  moved— no  expense  bdng  ii«m«>i7 
beyond  the  cost  of  the  aetata  labour.    The  mode  of  procaine « 
the  commencement  is  much  the  same  as  that  recommended  for 
root-pianing,  one  of  the  principal  objeeta  lieuig  to  presateai 
many  good  roots  as  possible.    Much  depends  upon  the  natore  of 
the  roots  of  the  tree  or  shrub  to  be  Ufted,  some  runnmg  stiaigt 
away  from  the  stem  and  forming  but  few  rootlets,  m  with  toe 
Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutos  Unedo),  Oedrus  Deodara,  and  Cnpiewii 
macrocarpa ;  others  being  closely  and   thickly  rooted^  such  ai 
Aucubas,  Arbor  Vitae,  Box,  and  even  Cnpressus  Lawsoniana.  u 
the  former  instance  they  move  badly  and  require  .g«^?^,?;; 
paiadon,  but  the  Utter  move  readily  enough,  no  difficulty  bemg 
experienced  m  preserving  plenty  of  roote  with  a  sufficifflgr  o| 
earth  to  support  the  tree  or  shrub  till  weU  estoblished  m  ito  fiwn 
quarters.    Proittreesof  all  desciiptiona.  the  Cherry  perhaps  bemg 
excepted,  move  well,  and  oftentimes  are  improved  by  the  oi>eraaon. 
Always  open  a  wide  and  deep  trendi  in  the  first  instaooemOTdtf 
tobe  able  bothtoremove  l£asoU  ft»m  among  the  most  disttmi; 
roots,  and  to  undermina  the  baU  of  earth  intended  to  be  moveo. 
A  htfge  baU  should  not  be  desired,  as  It  ia  very  aptto  break  iW 
imlBi|epieees,carrTingnianygoodrootewithit    TheballAojJd 
be  underaiDed  tUl  left  staad&g  on  only  eufficient  earth  to  "^JP"" 
ft,  aadi  ahavld  be  made  flat  underneath  with  a  fork.    A  «»»g 
boaidfwa  ase  a  hsmtbarrow  generaUy,  similar  to  tlut  used  Dy 
maaaoB  Hsr  carrying  stones)  should  then  be  placed  un^^^t^^ 
ban  eaiaftdly  slipped  on  to  it  without  much  Kftingor  nnneoesMy 
diUKiag.    The  tree  or  shrub  can  be  Ufted  out,  token  to  ito  a«n; 
naSSTslipped  off  the  board  exactly  wheie  wanted,^d  the  looa 
hSTovt  Sdcoveied  as  hefoie  advised.    Unless  eithw  the  taj 
or  the  ffeesh  soil  be  dry  no  water  need  be  given  »fc.t^«*»^' 
piantine.    Many  trees  are  annually  loat  through  bemg  dn^ 
aad  prisei  out  of  their  quarters.    If  a  ball  cannot  be  obtameo 
save  as  aany  roots  ai 


WOBK  FOB  THB  WEEK. 

KiTCRsir  oARDnr,  ^^ 

BAItLT  crops  of  Peas  require  protection,  or  ^^^y,^^Ju^ 
seriously  damaged  by  the  depredations  of  sparrows.  A  '^r  Tiff 
of  fine  taned  twine  stretched  over  the  rows,  occasionally  dMH^ 
the  plaate  with  dry  wood  aahes,  will  generally  afford  P«>*5^jJ 
kem  b&Eds  and  slugs.  If  mice  are  troublesome  ^^^^^JS 
tesn^if^  trap  will  soon  effect  a  riddance.  When  the  s^w  »» 
SMi  adsiito  a  sucoessional  sowing  of  early  and  second  ea»y  r^ 


should  ha  Bsade.  First  and  Best,  William  L,  Alpha,  "d^  *S 
Rival  are  good  varieties  for  this  sowing.  To  preswve ««fj2 
ftom  the  attacks  of  mice, &a,  it  should  be  moistened  andoow«* 
with  red  lead  before  sowing.  A  row  of  Bound  Spinach  ^r^ 
be  sown  between  the  rows  of  Peaaw  Winter  Spinach  m  ^«^j^ 
much  restricted  in  space  both  between  the  rows  and  V}^n  ^L^^ 
render  it  liable  to  decay  m  damp  irealter.  A  ^^^f^ZASbi 
Beans  should  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  £?**'t?^ 
and  late-planted  Celery  will  soon  be  showing  indicationfl  oi  ^ 
ning,and  to  check  this  lift  the  plante,  retaining  a  smau  dj» 
each  and  lay  them  in  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall,  ^P^^^^St^ 
a  good  material  for  covering.  The  ground  may  then  he  P^^^^ 
for  Onions  and  other  root  crops.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  iw  ^^ 
be  planted  18  inches  asunder  m  rows  8  feet  »P*riJ,  pl^cjf^.  "^d  be 
about  4  inches  deep.  Good,  rich,  well-manured  light  soil  w««fV^ 
chosen  and  an  open  sitoation.  Make  fresh  plantotions  of  Jv^  ^ 
which  to  be  eood  and  fine  should  be  transplanted  eveiy  ^t^ 
fourth  year,  the  ground  being  well  trenched  and  ^^^y^vLgv 
That  intended  to  be  taken  up  in  the  second  year  for  ^^fopH 
be  planted  8  feet  apart  every  way,  but  for  pulHng  m  wj  J^ 
4  feet  should  be  allowed,  and  for  the  larger  varieties  6  <^?^ 


in's  is  the  best  for  early  use  and  forcing ;  vw^  ^ 
is  good  for  general  purposes  ;  and  Stotrs  Monarch,  ^^'^l^^g 


Johnson's  St.  Martin* 


all,  is  excellent  for  tarta.    When  Seakale  ia  taken  up  «^' f3 
a  plantolion  may  now  be  made  of  the  healthy  roots  or  tne 
crowns,  planting  them  15  to  18  Inches  asunder  in  tows  z 
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mptoL  JAgbt  Mil  daeply  tranobed  and  well  muiund  is  Mtentud 
lor  piodntang  Imt  crowns.  ▲  first  sowing  of  Turnip.  Early 
Santas  Ganot,  and  Badish  seed  mar  be  made  on  a  warm  border  ; 
that  at  Uie  base  of  a  sooth  wall  will  answer  for  the  two  last,  bat 
an  east  border  is  ^refenble  for  Turnips.  Where  Carrots  and 
Badishes  axe  forced  in  frames  the  sowing  outside  may  be  deferred 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  A  little  soad  of  CaulifloweiB,  Leeks, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Bngarloaf  Oos  Lettuce  may  be  sown  in 
frames  OTsr  gentle  bottom  heat,  but  plants  so  raised  are  often 
inferior  to  those  from  a  sowing  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  on  a  border  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall.  If  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  Bcuciiy  of  Lettnoes  a  sowing  should  be  made  of  Early 
Paris  ICarket  on  a  bed  of  light  soil  orer  fermenting  materials, 
covering  with  a  frame,  and  sowing  the  seed  in  drills  about  6  inches 


Forewa  JXawrftwatf.    Sec  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  succession 

of  Bwarf  Kimiey  Beans,  making  fresh  sowings  at  interrals  acoord- 

ing  to  the  means  and  demand.    Where  pits  are  available  that  are 

heated  with  hot-water  pipes  Beans  will  succeed  much  better  than 

those  grown  in  pots.  Canadian  Wonder  is  more  prolific  than  many, 

but  requires  s^iace ;  Negro  also  being  excellent.    Potatoes  that 

are  gro?ring  Tigorously  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  drawn 

throofh  deficieat  Tentilation.    Bets  of  these  which  have  been 

recently  started  should  be  planted  out  when  about  2  inches  long. 

The  aopply  of  Mint  must  be  maintained  by  introducing  fresh  roots, 

also  of  dnkale,  Bhnbarb,  4c.,  not  omitting  Tarrason.    Hake  a 

Bowing  of  Celery  seed  for  an  early  main  crop ;  Wright's  Giant 

White  and  Major  Clarke's  Bolid  Bed  are  good  varieties,  also  San- 

dringham  Whito  and  Matchless  Bed.    The  early  plants  if  now 

lam  eaon^  may  be  packed  singly  into  small  pots  fiUed  with 

rion  soil  and  plaoed  in  a  warm  pit  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible. 

Bow  seed  of  Capsicums,  Tomatoes,  and  any  herbs  required  early, 

rach'as  Basil  and  Sweet  Marjoraai.  Tomatoes  if  now  strong  enough 

should  be  potted  off,  and  repotted  as  fast  as  is  consistent  with  thor 

gppowth. 

WBJJTT  HOUBia. 

#V^— The  earliest  forced  trees  in  pots  will  now  be  in  full 
nowth,  and  the  pcnnts  of  the  shoots  must  be  pinched  out  after 
Oftoy  have  made  a  growth  of  abcvt  6  inches.  Continue  a  tempera- 
tore  of  66P  to  60^  at  night  and  66°  by  day,  advancing  to  7tP  with 
Bun  heat.  In  dull  weather  give  a  little  extra  fire  heat  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  so  as  to  allow  of  ventilation  if  only  for  an  hour  or 
two.  The  bottom  heat  ehould  be  kept  steady  at  75° ;  syringe  fre- 
quently to  keep  red  spider  ia  check,  and  regularly  cupply  water 
at  the  roota  of  the  tveea.  When  the  earUest  trees  m  houses 
hare  commenced  growth  the  temperature  should  be  ntised  sHgfatly 
both  at  night  and  by  day,  and  the  surface  of  the  border  should  m 
mulched  wttii  well  decomposed  manure  in  a  lumpr  state.  Where 
there  is  more  than  one  Fig  house  now  is  a  good  time  to  start  a 
Boooad,  if  the  trees  have  heen  properly  dreMcd  and  the  strong 
■hoote  thinned  out  so  aa  to  leave  the  terminal  shoote  for  the  first 
crop.  A  temperature  of  60^  at  night  and  65^  by  day  will  be  suA- 
eieat  to  eemmenoe  with,  rendering  the  b<M:deTB  thoroughly  moist 
hy  soaking  them  with  tepid  water.  The  temperature  from  sun 
heat  may  advance  to  66^. 

Chert  y  Aonm.— In  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  Cherry  is  verr 
impatient  of  heat,  eepedally  when  the  ventilation  is  insufficient. 
Oommenee  ventilating  at  a  tes^Mratufe  of  60^,  allowing  an  in- 
ereaae  of  16°,  dosiag  the  house  at  60» ;  46°  being  sufficient  by 
day  artificially,  and  ¥P  at  night.  Bee  that  there  ii  no  deficiency 
of  moisture  in  the  borders,  mtamiTiing  the  trees  in  pots  occasion- 
ally, and  water  liberally  when  necessary.  Syringe  the  trees  early 
on  fine  days,  and  damp  the  surface  of  the  boraer  whenever  it 
becomes  dry,  covering  it  with  partially  decayed  mannxe  about 
3  inches  in  depth.    Fuoagato  directly  aphides  appear. 

Piaet.— <]k>ntinua  the  treatment  aa  advised  in  our  last  calendar 
under  this  head  te  those  plants  recently  etarted  into  fruit.  The 
plants  if  in  good  condition  at  the  roots  wul  produce  strong  suokers. 
When  the  suckers  are  large  enough  to  handle,  all  except  one  to 
each  plant,  should  have  the  growth  checked  by  taking  out  the 
centre.  To  supplement  the  batch  of  aataaui-potited  plante 
■elect  others  which  hav«  been  wintered  in  7  or  8-inch  pots, 
ohoosinc  the  most  vigorous  f^ants.  Those  remaining  should  be 
reserved  until  the  geaeial  spring  potting,  when  they  should  be 
shaken  out  and  treated  similarly  to  suckers.  Good  fibrous  loam 
with  the  turf  well  reduced,  plaoed  under  cover  to  become  dried,  is 
a  sidtable  compost.  Drain  the  pots  moderately  yet  efflcienUy ; 
dust  soot  or  wood  ashes  over  them  to  eaelnde  worms,  and  ram  the 
aoU  firmly  round  the  balls  of  the  plants,  keeping  them  well  down 
in  the  pots  to  a^hm*  of  oopioas  supplies  of  water  being  giyen  when 
necessary ;  10-inch  pots  are  sultaDle  for  Queens,  and  11  or  12-inch 
for  those  of  mora  roonet  growth.  A  temperature  of  60^  to  66°  will 
be  Buffideat  for  these  plimts,  also  those  potted  last  autumn,  and 
about  86°  bottom  heat.  Plants  lu  beds  about  to  be  started  into 
fruit  must  not  hare  the  heat  at  the  base  of  the  pots  over  90°  or 
K°,  or  their  roote  will  be  injured.  If  sufficient  fruit  be  started  to 
meet  the  reqnirameBts,  later  snccoBsional  pUmto  that  have  not  been 
talneeted  to  a  high  temperature  may  be  advanced  slowly,  thej 
irith  autnnm-potted  suckers  requiring  careful  watering,  especially 
whete  the  heat  at  the  roota  is  supplied  by  fermenting  materials. 


Peackei  and  Nectarines. — ^The  trees  in  the  earliest-foroed  houso 
will  require  attention  in  daily  syringing  when  the  weather  ia 
favourable  to  keep  red  spider  in  check ;  and  when  the  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  small  marbles  thinning  may  be  cautiously  com- 
menced. See  that  the  inside  border  does  not  become  dry,  and 
that  the  outside  border  is  well  protected.  Trees  in  the  second 
foidng  house  are  comine  into  flower,  and  in  the  driest  and 
warmest  part  of  the  day  the  pollen  should  be  gently  distributed 
with  a  camel-hair  brush  or  feather  or  by  shakmg  the  trellis.  If 
the  blossoms  are  too  thickly  plaoed  it  is  sound  practice  to  thin 
them  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis  or  shoots,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  weakly  trees.  Where  there  is  a  number  of  houses  another 
house  for  succession  may  now  be  started,  and  the  trees  will  afford 
fnrit  in  July.  The  bndB  in  late  succession  houses  are  swelling 
fasLand  reauire  free  ventilation  in  mild  weather  to  keep  them 
back.  Inside  borders  must  be  attended  to,  and  supplied  with 
liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state. 

Stravberrici  in  /Vto.— These,  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
season,  have  throMm  up  the  trusses  strongly,  especially  Yicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  La  Grosse  Sucr^e,  the  earliest  bateh 
having  set  freely.  AUhoagh  a  moderate  temperature  is  advisable 
until  ue  fruit  is  set  and  commencing  to  swell,  a  brisk  and  mode- 
rately  moist  heat  is  essential  to  its  satisfactory  swelling :  hence 
GOP  to  «6°  or  70°  should  be  afforded  artificially,  with  10°  to  16° 
advance  from  sun  heat,  and  when  the  fruit  commences  ripening 
a  drier  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Plante  advancing  to  the  flowering  stege  must  not  be  hurried; 
60P  to  66°  is  ample  by  artificial  means,  and  60°  to  66°  with  sun  heat 
and  free  ventilation.  Another  batoh  should  be  started  without 
delay,  introduciuff  alone  with  President,  James  Yeitoh,  Sir  CharleB 
Napier,  some  of  the  early  varieties,  such  as  Sir  Harry,  La  Groase 
Sncrto,  4tc^  so  as  to  secure  the  succession  unbroken. 

FLOWBB  6ABDBN. 

Borders  containing  herbaceous  plante,  bulbs,  Ac,  should  be 
neaUy  forked  over,  reducing  such  plante  as  have  become  too  large, 
or  dividing  such  as  are  choice  or  desirable.  Llliums  may  now  be 
planted,  being  very  effective  in  shrubbery  borders  backed  by 
evergreens  or  in  the  open  spaces  in  Bhododendron  beds.  The 
bulbs  should  be  plantea  6  inches  deep,  a  handful  of  sharp  sand 
being  scattered  over  each.  Gladioli  of  the  ramosus  section  should 
be  punted,  and  others  for  early  flowering,  placing  a  little  sand 
over  each  corm.  Plant  Ranunculoses  and  Anemones  in  deep  rich 
soil  with  a  li^e  sand  around  them,  and  sow  Anemone  seed. 
Pinks  should  be  examined,  and  any  that  have  been  lifted  by  frost 
must  be  pressed  into  the  soil  again.  Boses  and  climbers  on  walla 
and  treUises  should  now  be  pruned,  reflated,  and  tied-in.  Sten« 
dard  and  dwarf  Perpetual  Boses  required  to  bloom  early  should 
now  be  pruned,  but  the  pruning  of  the  general  stock  should  be 
deferred  some  time  yet.  Sow  seed  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Mignonette 
for  early  flowering,  and  other  hardy  annuals  recjuired  in  bloom 
early,  selecting  a  warm  situation ;  and  sow  some  m  pote  in  gentle 
heat^  removing  the  pote  to  a  cold  frame  when  the  seeds  hare 
germinated,  and  place  the  plante  oi::t  in  April  after  being  well 
hardened  off.  Continue  to  eradicate  weeds  on  lawns ;  and  If  the 
grass  is  at  all  mossy,  as  frequently  occurs  on  poor  sandj  soU,  or 
if  it  be  Udn  and  poor,  a  good  top-dressing  should  now  be  given. 
Bich  Tegeteble  soil  is  best  for  this  purpose,  to  which  should  be 
added  about  a  sixth  of  lime,  a  tenth  of  wood  ashes  and  a  twen- 
tieth of  soot,  about  twelve  cartloads  being  a  sufficient  dressing 
for  an  acre.  This  will  make  the  grass  grow  better  and  impart 
a  rich  healthy  green  colour. 

Bedding  Plante.— Divide  and  place  in  heat  such  plante  aa 
Cannas,  and  start  all  stock  plante  required  for  propagating  pur- 
poses, and  tiicre  must  be  no  further  delay  in  sowing  seeds  of  such 
subtropical  and  other  bedding  plante  that  require  time  to  become 
suffldentlv  large  for  plantins,  such  as  Wigandias,  Melianthuses, 
Ferdinandas,  Aeada  lophantha,  Cinerarias,  Centeureas,  Solanums, 
kcy  but  Chilian  Beet,  Bicinus,  Zeas,  Amaranthus,  Hemp,  and 
others  of  qui(^  growth  should  not  be  sown  until  March  or  ApriL 
Stock  plante  of  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  placed  in  ^^Ue  heat 
for  the  growth  to  advance  sufficiently  for  forming  cuttm8[8.  ^  Tri« 
color  and  other  choice  variegated  forms  should  be  treated  similarly 
so  as  to  afford  a  batoh  of  cuttings,  which  may  be  partlr  severed 
and  left  on  the  plante  about  ten  days  to  callus,  afterwards  remove 
them  and  insert  them  in  small  pote  placed  on  shelves  near  the 
glass.  Pot-off  autumn-struck  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums,  Helio- 
tropes,  Ageratums,  and  others  likely  to  suffer  from  remaining  too 
long  in  tne  store  pots.  Sow  seed  of  Phlox  DrummondL  &lvia 
patens,  I>warf  Scabious,  and  Hollyhock  In  heat,  also  Ywbena 
venosa,  pushing  on  the  propagation  of  all  bedding  plante  from 
stock  plante  plaoed  in  heat  for  the  purpose.  Hesembryanthemum 
cofdif oUum  variegatum  will  root  more  readily  on  shelves  near  the 
Ik^ht  than  in  dose  moist  heat.  Herbaceous  Lobelias  may  now  be 
divided  and  sterted  in  gentle  heat,  they  delight  in  decayed  vege- 
teble  matter  with  an  admixture  of  sand.  Calceolarias  if  wintered 
in  store  boxes  or  pans  should  now  be  planted  out  in  cold  pite  or 
frames,  th^  aUo  aelight  in  vegetable  soil.  GnaphaKum  lanatnm 
also  shoukT  be  transplanted  into  a  pit  or  frame.  Pansies  and 
Tiolas  struck  in  autumn  may  now  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
quartezB ;  they  delight  in  a  rich  rather  stiff  soil.    Choice  Dahlia 
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tubers  msLj  be  placed  in  heat,  plunging  them  in  a  bed  of  old  leaTes 
or  tan,  into  which  the  jonng  shoots  root  freely ;  thej  can  then 
be  taken  off  safely  and  potted  in  bmall  pots  in  loose  vegetable  soil. 

Stove. — Such  plants  as  Izoras  and  f'rancisceas  may  now  be 
potted  if  they  require  more  root  room,  bnt  on  no  account  disturb 
them  until  the  roots  become  active.  In  potting  such  phmts  they 
muAt  not  be  shaken  out  or  have  the  soil  removed  as  with  decidu- 
ous plants^  only  removing  any  soil,  especially  near  the  top  of  the 
ball,  that  IS  not  occupied  by  the  roots.  The  size  of  the  shiffc  must 
be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  roots.  The  soil  should  before 
potting  be  warmed  to  the  same  degree  as  that  at  the  roots  of  the 
plants  that  are  intended  to  be  potted.  Plenty  of  drainage  must 
be  provided,  and  sand  added  to  tne  soil  as  may  be  necessary,  abput 
a  sixth  in  most  instances  being  sufficient.  In  potting  make  the 
soil  firm  with  the  potting  stick,  but  not  as  in  the  case  of  green- 
house hard  wooded  plants.  For  most  hard  wooded  stove  evergreens 
all  peat  is  preferable  to  an  admixture  of  loam.  Alocasia  Lowi, 
A.  Jenningsi,  A.  metallica,  and  A.  Yeitchii  may  now  be  potted, 
employing  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat,  two  parts  choppea 
sphagnum,  one  part  old  manure  in  a  dr^  state,  adding  a  sprinkling 
of  sand  and  some  broken  crocks  and  pieces  of  charcoal,  affording 
extra  drainage.  Grown  in  7  or  8-inch  pots  these  plants  are  veiy 
effective  for  decorative  purposes.  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata 
succeeds  in  fibrous  loam  with  a  fourth  of  old  manure  added,  and  a 
little  sand.  Plants  in  8  or  10-inch  pots  are  very  effective.  Ma- 
ranta  albo-lineata.  M.  Makoyana,  M.  omata,  M.  illustris,  M.  Bara- 
qnini,  M.  tnbispatha,  H.  rosea  picta,  and  M.  Yeitchi  grow  well  in 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  with  a  sixth  of  sand.  Pandanus 
Yeitchi  is  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  and  may  be  kept 
in  a  small  state  for  some  time.  It  succeeds  well  in  loam  with  a 
little  sand. 

A  batch  of  Caladiums  should  be  started,  especially  such  as 
Caladium  argyrites.  0.  Princess  of  Teck,  C.  Belleymei,  0.  Wighti, 
C.  Chantini.  C.  Chelsoni,  and  C.  bicolor  splendens.  The  old 
soil  should  be  removed,  and  pot  the  plants  in  turfy  loam  with 
a  fourth  of  ^  well-decayed  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand. 
Pots  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter  are  most  useful  for  Caladiums, 

Elacine  three  moderate-sized  corms  in  each  or  one  large  one.  To 
ave  the  foliage  of  good  texture  the  plants  should  be  grown  near 
the  light,  supplying  water  sparingly  until  growth  commences.  A 
few  more  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  should  now  be  started,  the 
latter  making  beautiful  basket  plants.  Wire  baskets  lined  with 
xnoss  and  filled  with  an  admixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  with  suffi- 
cient sand  to  keep  the  soil  porous  will  suit  Gloxinias  well.  Pot  a 
batch  of  Tuberous  Begonias  and  place  them  on  shelves  near  the 
glass.  Only  small  pots  need  be  employed  in  the  first  instance, 
shifting  into  larger  when  the  plants  are  producing  fresh  roots 
freely.  The  plants  will  fiower  early  in  summer,  and  be  very  use- 
ful for  decorative  purposes.  Where  stove  climbers  trained  to  the 
roof  are  planted  in  narrow  borders  the  soil  in  course  of  time  be- 
comes exhHusted.  This  should  be  removed  as  much  as  possible 
without  serious  injury  to  the  roots,  and  fill  np  with  fresh  compost. 

TLORISTS'  rLOWKRS. 

JtirtcuZM.— The  long-protracted  frost  is  sadly  against  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  done  now  amongst  fiorists'  flowers.  With  pots 
hard  frozen  (unless  where  there  are  heating  arrangements,  which 
some  growers  use)  it  is  impossible  to  top-dress.  Carnations  cannot 
be  planted  out.  Ranunculuses  planted,  and  many  other  very 
necessary  operations  performed ;  yet  it  is  well  to  be  ready,  so  that 
when  the  frost  breaks  up  they  may  be  done.  In  top-dressing  Auri- 
culas it  is  necessary  to  have  the  compost  for  it  all  ready  mixed. 
The  component  parts  vary  according  to  the  ideas  of  growers,  but 
loam,  decayed  cow  manure,  and  leaf  soil  enter  into  nearly  all  the 
recipes  recommended.  When  the  soil  is  very  dry,  which  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  after  such  long-continued  frost,  it  will  be  better  to 
give  the  plant  to  be  top-dressed  a  good  soaking  before  taking  off 
the  old  soil,  as  very  often  as  the  surface  seems  moist  with  the  toi>- 
dresaing  it  may  be  tnat  underneath  it  is  quite  dry.  Where  the  plants 
have  not  been  potted  in  rich  compost  the  following  will  do  very 
well— half  decayed  manure,  quarter  loam,  and  quarter  leaf  soiL  If 
there  was  much  manure  in  the  oomnost,  then  one-third  each  will 
be  better.  In  repotting,  the  soU  should  be  loosened  with  a 
piece  of  blunt  stick,  and  shaken  off  to  the  depth  of  14  inch  or 
more.  The  plant  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  decay,  which  if  existing  should  be  cut  out 
ftjd  J^«  wound  dressed  with  powdered  charcoal  The  compost 
should  then  be  put  in  and  eently  pressed  down.  The  plants  should 
then  receive  a  good  watermg  and  be  returned  to  the  frame  or  pit. 
This  latter  direction  will  show  that  it  cannot  very  well  be  done 
in  frosty  weather.  Whenever  the  weather  permits  air  should  be 
freely  given,  taking  care  to  cover  up  at  night ;  as  the  blooms 
begin  to  rise  above  the  foliage  ther  are  more  liable  to  suffer 
Injury  from  frost,  which  orimples  tne  pipe  tind  prevents  their 
openmg  flat 

Camaii&nt  and  Pscotof«.— Little  can  be  done  with  these  now. 
It  is  too  early  to  pot  those  intended  for  blooming  in  pots,  while 
the  ground  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  phmting  tiiem  out  in  beds.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  see  that  the  plants  are  dean  and  dead  leaves 
taken  off. 

(?todio/i(#.— Care  mnit  be  taken  that  these  aie  not  itinnlated 


to  throw  out  roots.  When  they  are  kept  in  bags  the  moistoK  of 
the  corms  touching  each  other  tends  to  this.  It  is  better  to  keep 
them,  therefore,  either  laid  out  intrajs  or  on  sand  under  the  stage 
of  a  greenhouse.  If  any  of  the  corms  do  push  roots  it  is  well  to 
pot  them  in  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  from 
whence  they  can  be  turned  out  later  into  the  open  ground. 

Ranunntfut. — Here,  too,  inaction  mnst  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
They  ought  to  be  planted  about  the  12th  of  next  month,  sod 
should  be  examined  to  see  that  no  mildew  is  affecting  the  roots. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Cattell,  Westerham,  Kent. — Catalogue  qf  Vegetaik  aad 
Flower  Seedi. 

Drummond  Brothers,  82,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.— C^koJ^k 
ofRoH»i  Liliums,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

W.  P.  Laird  ft  Sinclair,  Dundee. — Catalogue  of  Vegetaik  oMd 
Flower  Seeds. 

Harrison  A  Sons,  Leicester. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  FUmr 
Seeds. 

8.  Dixon  &  Co.,  84,  Moorgate  Street,  TjondoiLr^Catalogve  oj 
Flower  and  V^etahle  Seeds. 

Ormiaton  A  Benwick,  HelroBe.^Ca<a/o$rtie  qf  Flower  and  Vege- 
table Seeds. 

James  Carter  A  Co.,  High  Holbom. — List  qf  Popular  CoUectim 
qf  Flower  and  Vegetable  Ixeds, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
Addresses  ((7.  A.  &).— Yon  will  find  the  addroM  yoa  nqaiM  in  our  idttf- 
Using  oolnmns  of  btftweek.     (if.  27.).— Tbe  addiesi  yon  ask  to  is  the  ■■» 
as  it  was  in  1871. 

AUTUXK  AH D  WINTBB-FLOWKRING   PLANTS    (D.    Warrm),  —  A»  JW 

teqnira  plants  of  moderate  aiae,  and  such  as  will  thrive  in  a  tempoaton 
slightly  above  that  of  a  greenhouse,  you  would  find  a  oollectioB  of  Bra^P^ 
Ohrysanthemams  very  useful  for  autumn  flowering,  especially  sneh  vanetM 
as  the  White  and  Golden  Gedo  Nulli,  MademoiaeUe  ICarth^  Mn.  Hott, 
Brilliant,  Module,  Fanny,  Bob,  White  Trsvenna*  Rose  Ttenam,  ^b^J^ 
Dix.  The  foUowing  plants  would  also  be  suitable :— SchiBMAyUi  oooonea; 
Salvia  Heeri,  8.  splendens,  Aoaoia  annata,  A.  lineata,  and  A*  Bkcana ; 
Epaorises  Vesta,  Viicounteas  Hill,  Ladv  Panmoie,  The  Biide^  alte  odflnMj< 
and  hyaointhiflora  rosea;  Srica  hyemalis,  Primulas,  and  SoarleCy'Wbite.BDa 
Salmon  Vesuvius  with  other  Zonal  Felargoninms  prepared  foe  inatex 
flowering. 

Liquid  Makurb  (/^omnce).— Unless  a  oonsldeFable  amount^ watiff 
finds  its  way  into  the  stable  tank  the  Uquld  will  be  veir  powarfu,  sin 
should  be  diluted  with  six  times  its  volume  of  vrater  before  applyuffj^ 
the  crops.  If  a  portion  of  water,  snoh  as  that  used  in  washing  down  ue 
stable,  drains  into  the  tank  a  proportionately  less  amount  will  xetioize  ton 
added  when  the  liquid  is  drawn  from  the  tank  and  used ;  it  is,  ho^'*T"'^*Tu 


to  err  on  the  riigrnt  side,  and  apply  the  stimulant  rather  weak  1^  too 
strong.  It  is  a  valuable  application  for  all  kinds  of  vegetable  c'^dl"' '°J 
may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  Vine  borders  in  summer  if  the  Vinatnw; 


such  support.    If  you  throw  some  chloride  of  lime  into  the  tank  in  somsMr 
the  contents  will  be  rendered  less  ofDmslve. 

BBMOTma  ViKBS  (/.  R.  C.).— With  the  consent  of  the  ha^l^M^ 
Vines  can  be  rsmoved  with  safety  provided  due  oaze  is  exercised  in  ■'■^JJ 
them  up,  preventing  the  roots  drying  in  transit,  and  replanting.  Oominwg 
by  digging  a  trench  at  the  same  distance  from  the  base  of  the  stems  ss  ve 
rods  are  in  length.  The  trench  should  be  wide  enough  to  affordrooio  m 
working,  and  deep  enough  to  be  below  the  roots.  Sever  the  roots  at  w 
trench,  and  working  under  them  and  upwards  with  steel  forks ;  lit^^^rVi! 
soil  from  them,  throwing  it  back  with  shovels.  Keep  the  rooU  si  n>2ldlv 
possible,  and  before  planting  cut  off  any  injured  portions.  ^'^^^'TtiS 
in  good  loam,  covering  the  roots  5  inches  deep,  and  mxdch  the  suifMe  oi  vm 
border  with  manure.  AUow  the  Vines  to  start  naturally,  applyief  ;>9?! 
heat,  and  crop  very  lightly  nntU  th^  are  established  and  have  made  nronB 
growth. 

Wateb  Fbozsv  ih  PIPS8  (2*.  /).).— Ton  must  not  heat  the  water  InW 
boUer  untU  the  ice  in  the  pipes  has  melted.    We  have  known  serloos  djMv 
done  by  the  pipes  bursting  where  the  water  has  been  heated  under  ^'^^ 
oumstances  ss  you  desciibo.    The  cold  water  supply  pipe  ^cannot  aon  ■" 
saf^y  valve,  as  the  steam  generated  cannot  pass  through  the  ice  ^^J^ 

gipe  and  so  reach  the  medium  of  supply.    Ton  msy  thaw  the  ice  in  ^  j^J, 
y  pouring  warm  water  on  them,  as  bursting  does  not  occur  when  the  j^ 
thawing  but  when  the  water  is  freeiing.  although  the  efflscts  of  a  mpnu* 
may  not  be  visible  at  the  time. 

Manaobxent  or  Light  Boil  (TT.  ir.)r-As  the  soil  is  vocvss^^ 
Ught,  and  is  18  inches  deep,  we  should  not  bring  to  the  soxfaceaay  « «» 
sandy  gravel,  nor  should  we  loosen  it  if  the  water  drains  away  ^^^tJi^mju, 
should  not  apply  manure  in  the  antumn,  but  reserve  it  until  tM  ^^/ 
forking  a  portion  of  it  in  just  before  the  crcq^  aie  sown  and  V^^'^^^xSlSi 
ing  the  remainder  as  a  surface  dressing.  Fertilisers  «n>hed  during  '^^^. 
weather  in  summer  would  greatly  benefit  the  crops.  The  appUcatioo  n»?^ 
mended  btftweek  to  •Obanyillb"  wiU  be  equaUy  suitable  fbryoorg*^ 
Lose  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  stronger  soil,  snch  as  ditch  ^'j^J^Z^Z 
trimmings,  for  snch  additions  wOl  prove  very  advantsgeonsb  both  oy  s*"** 
ally  deepening  the  soil  and  improving  its  texture.  ^ 

BOSBS  IK  POTS  (Aiu|r)^The  plants  have  probably  soitaed  A^^^^ 
and  dull  summer,  and  have  not  matured  their  growth.  Had  T^SSStiZ 
top-dressed  them  immediately  after  flowering  in  the  spring  h''*^  we 
October,  they  would  have  been  in  better  condition  than  thsy  **!^]f^  the 
should  not  repot  than  now,  unless, indeed, they  are  in  too  laiiBie pottsnu 
BoiliBSonr.    In  this  case  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  a  good  portly 

soil  and  npot  in  smallar  pots,  employing  a  fresh  sweet  cosspost^'g^ 
loam.   If  <»  tuning  the  plttsts  out  the  roots  ars  not  matted  ronodu^ 

of  the  pots  your  Boses  sie  overpotted ;  8  or  9-inch  pots  sace  "^^'^'fjAdooffie 
for  growing  line  specimens  osfMIe  of  producing  twen^  to  ^^J.£aflSis 
each.   Astbegrowthissoslokljyoabad  bettsxatoood  vraMtw>»^ 
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little  cloMr,  cotUog  to  the  latent  bada  on  the  mora  mAtnrad  wood,  and  yon 
■waj  hope  for  stronger  growth  and  better  bloonie,  proTlded— and  thjfl  la  all* 
impoitant— that  the  roots  are  In  a  healthy  state. 

P&umno  TIKK8  (/anf).— Assuming  that  the  rods  reach  the  top  of  the 
lafteis,  and  the  (rrowtbs  to  which  ron  allode  are  prodooed  from  the  spurs 
and  tearmed  laterals,  such  latersls  snoold  be  cut  oil  as  close  to  the  old  rods 
as  possible  conststently  with  retaining  a  good  bod  for  producing  strong 
growth  and  bearing  fruit  during  She  ssaaon.  If  yon  leave  about  two  eyes  at 
the  base  of  each  latoal  both  will  grow  and  pit>bably  show  fruit,  and  you 
can  retain  the  most  promising,  rubbing  the  other  oif.  Orercrowding  of  the 
laterals  is  the  ruin  of  many  Vines.  The  side  growths  ought  not  to  be  nearer 
each  other  tlian  18  inches,  and  the  main  rods  should  be  at  the  least  S  fest 
•snnder.  The  tips  of  the  laterals  should  be  pinched  off  at  two  or  three  leaves 
beyond  the  bnndi,  aooording  as  these  is  room  for  the  foliage  to  develope. 
The  first  pinchlnff  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  bunches  are  fairly  visible, 
snd  stopping  of  the  growth  must  be  continued  throughout  Uie  summer.  If 
the  YiniBe  have  not  reached  the  top  of  the  house  the  terminal  growth  may 
be  shortened  to  S  or  4  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  not  room  for 
farther  extension,  and  the  old  rods  are  weak  and  unfruitful,  yon  may  train 
one  <rf  the  laterals  which  issues  from  near  the  base  of  the  Vine  up  the  main 
rod  to  a  height  of  4  feet,  shortening  it  there,  cutting  oif  also  all  the  spars 
from  the  main  rods  to  the  same  hdght»  and  in  a  fsw  years  you  may  thus 
renew  the  Vines  without  losing  many  Grapes.  If  the  rods  are  healthv  and 
frtdtful  adopt  the  spur  system  of  pruning  first  proposed.  The  Vinos  should 
be  pruned  at  once.  Provided  abundance  of  water  is  poured  on  the  roots 
■ear  the  flue  and  the  soil  is  kept  constantly  moist,  not  on  the  snrftkce  merely 
Imt  throughout  the  entire  mass,  the  roots  there  will  benefit  the  Vines. 

Ynrs  BOBDXB  (J?.  J2.).~Conld  von  not,  instead  of  excavating  the  rock* 
raise  the  border  above  the  surface?  The  rock  surftee  will  not  need  to  be 
concreted,  but  tf  yon  excavate  for  the  border  it  wfll  be  necessary  to  have  a 
drain  or  draiub  with  proper  fall  and  outlet  so  as  to  cany  off  superfluoos 
moistare,  otherwise  the  excavation  will  onlv  be  a  receptacle  for  holding 
water.  Nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth  of  brickbats  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  and  over  this  yon  will  need  S  feet  to  S  feet  6  inches  of 
depth  of  border.  The  most  suitable  soil  for  the  bonier  is  turfy  loam,  the 
top  3  or  4  inches  of  a  pasture  where  the  si^  is  good  loam  inclining  to  be 
Bght  rather  than  heavy,  chopping  it  up  in  pieces  of  4  to  6  indies  square, 
adding  to  every  ten  psits  of  loian  one  of  old  mortar  mbUsh,  a  twentieth 
part  of  charcoal,  and  a  fortieth  part  of  half -inch  bones,  the  whole  being 
thoionghly  Inoorpcnated. 

RO0I8  nrJURKD  BT  FROiT  (E,  /.).— The  severe  frost  of  Beoember  has 
destroyed  many  Bases,  not  only  to  the  line  of  the  mulching  but  altogether, 
great  leeses  oocnrxing  among  standards.  Uuldiing  is  a  safeguard  sgainst 
frost  In  the  case  of  dwarf  Roses,  and  injury  is  in  no  way  atrribntable  to  it, 
as  yotir  remasdu  appear  to  imply.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  replace  such 
Boaes  ss  are  dead,  and  cut  back  thoee  injured  to  the  line  of  the  mnlching, 
deferring  it  until  the  dose  of  Ifarch. 

PLAHTCro  AgPARAQUS  BIDS  (X.  f .  Z.).— The  roots  from  a  nelghboaring 
garden  that  have  been  productive  for  a  number  of  years  see  only  fit  to  be 
taken  up  and  forced  if  removed  at  all,  and  afterwards  thrown  awi^.  One  or 
at  most  two-year-old  plants  are  proper  tat  planting  a  new  bed,  planting 
them  when  they  are  commenolng  to  grow. 

Hkatxno  OBMMKUOUra  {X.  F,  /.).— The  piping  yon  propose  to  employ 
will  be  suffldent  to  exclude  frost  in  the  severest  weather  without  heating 
the  water  to  a  high  temperature.  The  only  objection  to  having  the  stove 
boiler  -within  the  house  is  liability  to  smoke  and  other  products  of  combus- 
tion escaping  along  with  dust,  for  which  reason  the  boiler  will  be  better 
ptaoed  in  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

DWART  Plants  pob  Oabpbt  Beddiko  (Z>.  C.).— The  following  may  b* 
raised  from  seed :— Stdhoia  gzaminea  aurea,  Sempervivum  tabalseforme, 
Pyrsthmm  Oolden  Feather,  P.  snreum  ladnlatnm,  Bcheveria  glanca  metal- 
Ilea,  B.  sBcunda  glaoca,  B.  pumUa,  B.  secunda,  B.  metalUca,  Cerastium 
tomentosum.  Lobelia  pomila  grandiflora,  L.  pnmila  magniflca,  Sedum  caem- 
leum ;  and  of  plants  increased  by  cuttings :— Altemantheras  amabilis,  amcena 
spectabilis,  paronychioides,  versicolor  grandis,  magniflca  ;  Antennarla  to- 
mentoea,  GnaphaUum  lanatum,  Iresine  Lindenl,  L  Herbsti,  Kleinia  repens, 
Leuoophyton  Browni,  llientha  Fuleginm  gibraltarica,  Pachyphyton  brao- 
teosnm,8ednm  acre  variegata,  8.  acre  degans,  &  gUuicnm,  8.  livfdum.  Sem- 
pervlvum  montannm,  8.  oalifomicnm,  MesMnb^aBth*Pnim  cocdifoliom 
▼oriegatum,  and  many  other  succulents. 

Hardy  Pbrbrkials  (J.  &  R.  P.)^The  following  pkudte  will  wiMint^n 
a  snm>ly  of  flowers  nearly  throughout  the  year :— HeUeboms  niger  m*-rtmiM, 
H.  orfentalis,  H.  oolchicus,  Branthis  hyemalis.  Snowdrops,  Adonis  vernalis. 
Allium  grandiflomm,  A.  ciliatom,  Alyssnm  imxatrile  compactum,  Antnone 
iHfwwinina,  A.  japonica  alba,  Antherlcum  Liliastrum,  Antirrhinnm  vara.,  Aqni- 
legia  vulgaris  vars.,  Arabia  albida  variegata.  Aster  Amellns  major,  A.  longl- 
folins  formosus,  Anbrietia  deltoidea  grandiflora ;  Calochortus  Inteos  oculatus* 
Campanula  aggregata,  C.  Isophylla  and  vsr.  alba,  O.  ranuncukxides,  Col- 
chkmm  antnmnale^C.  antumnale  album  plenum,  Convallarla  majalis.  Coreopsis 
anricnlata,  Corydalis  cava  albiflora.  Crocus  van.,  C.  neciosns,  C.  sativus,  C. 
Sleberi,  C.  nndifloms,  Cvclamen  hedenefolinm,  Ddphinlum  belladonna,  D. 
Kadame  Richalet,  Dianthus  pnngens,  D.  floribondus,  Dldytra  spectabilis, 
Soronloum  Cluid,  Bpllobium  latifolium,  Brodiom  ICanescavl,  Fuchsia  coral- 
Una,  Gentiana  acanlis.  Geranium  Bndressi,  Geum  ooodnenm  Ikme-pleno. 
Helianthns  mnltifloms  planus,  ^emearocallis  lutea,  Hepatica  angnloaa,  H. 
Mloba  vars.,  Hyadnthns  amethy8tinus,H.  candlcans,  Hypericum  calycinum, 
tberis  oorresefdia.  Iris  germanica  vars.,  JasoiUa  glutinosa,  Lathyms  gnui- 
oiflona,  Lencojum  antumnale ;  Lillmns  candidum,  longifiorum,  tennif olinm, 
Ugilnum  splendens ;  Lychnis  chaloedonica  plena ;  Myosotis  dissitlflora,  Nar^ 
osens  vara.,  Hepeta  Knssinl,  (Bnothera  macrocarpa,  (B.  Yonngi,  Poeonia  vara., 

^^'*™^''^'^'^*  Pei^tstemon  vara.,  Pink  var.,  Carnation  vara.,  Pyrsthmm 
▼MB..  Phtox  vara,  PotentlUa  hybrida  vara.,  Primula  acanlis  vara,  P.  Auricula 
vars.,  Pnlmonana  aznrea;  Ranunculus  amplexlcanlis ;  Saponarla  caucasica 
sor^pleno^  Schlsostylis  cooclnea,  Sedum  spectabile,  Senedo  pulcher,  Sisy- 
nnchinm  grandifiorum.  Spiraea  FOipendula  plena,  8.  Japonica,  8.  palmata, 
«raoe  iatitolia,  Steaactis  spedoaa,  Stembergia  hitoa,  Tritoma  Uvaria  glan- 
nfoen8,TroUinsenropflBus;  Veronica  amethjstina,  and  V.prostrata.  Many 
«ms might  be  named,  and  yon  will  find  llsU  of  "Twelve  Hardy  Herba- 
OMos  Plants  for  the  Month"  published. in  our  columns  daring  several 
BMnths  of  the  past  year. 

pOTOMLAznro  YiKXRT  (Aonomy).— We  do  not  think  your  proposed 
PJ»  wm  answer  your  expectations.  We  have  known  double  glaadn; 
Mopted  and  faSX,  when  applied  to  plant  houMk    The  endoeed  air  bdnj 


such  a  great  non-conductor  of  heat  must  necessarily  obstruct  the  trans- 
mlsrion  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  render  your  house  not  only  too  cool  in  summer 
for  the  Vines  but  also  m  winter  for  the  plants,  sedng  that  all  the  heat  yon 
can  obtain  is  from  the  sun.  Were  heat  generated  in  the  house  by  *  stove  or 
other  ^>paratus,then  the  double  glasing  would  mevcnt  Its  escape,  and  the 
house  would  thus  be  rendered  wanner ;  but  as  sJl  the  heat  on  which  yon 
desire  to  rdy  must  come  from  the  sun,  you  will  prevent  the  admission  of 
such  heat  through  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  house  if  yon  enclose  S  or  4  inches 
of  air  all  round  by  double  glasing. 

Paum  for  GRXBlinouiB  AXD  Stotb  {Jvwitg  aardetur),-~CbaBaanvt 
Fortnnei.  Latania  borbonica,  and  Seaforthia  degans  would  succeed  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature.  The  othen  you  mention  require  to  be  grown  in  a 
stove.  Bmploy  as  soil  good  fibrous  loam  and  sand,  well  draining  the  pots, 
and  be  careful  not  to  overpot  the  plants. 

BoiLBRg  (/.  &,  aiati^ford  Hitt)^-'TTom  our  experience  in  heating  with 
bollen  of  the  kind  yon  name  we  find  there  is  practically  no  differeuce 
between  them.  We  have  worked  one  of  each  kind  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
are  quite  unable  to  determine  which  is  the  best. 

Hbatikq  GRBBKHOCBB  AKD  Pit  (roim^  (7anlflMr).— The  pipes  to  which 
you  dlude  are  4  inches  interafl  diameter,  and  hence  are  called  4-inch  pipes. 
So  tar  as  we  understand  your  letter  you  cannot  heat  the  pit  from  the  green- 
house, but  were  the  boUer  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pit  yon  might  snoceas- 
fully  heat  both  stmcturss. 

Potato  Cui/turb  (7>ro).— -The  wdghtyon  name  has  never  been  produced 
by  planting  one  whole  Potato  and  leaving  it  to  grow  and  produce  a  crop ; 
but  by  planting  a  luge  tuber  having  a  great  number  of  eyes  in  leaf  sdl  in 
a  frame^  and  making  cuttings  of  the  growths  as  fast  as  they  are  produced, 
striking  them  in  heat,  growing  the  plants  In  pots  under  Rhus,  hardening 
them  oir  the  same  as  Dahlias  are  treated,  and  planting  them  in  specially 
prepared  soil,  the  weight  mentioned  may  possibly  have  been  attained. 

HERBACBOUS  PLAHTS  fob  AFFOBDIBO  CUT  FLOWBBfl  (A.  P.).— Thc 
fdlowing  flower  during  the  period  you  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
^AquU^ia  coeralea,  A.  chrysantha,  A.  glandulosa,  A.  pyrenaica.  Campanula 
tmrUnata,  C.  turbinata  alba,  C.  noUlls,  C.  nobilis  alba,  C.  carpatica,  C.  lati- 
folia,  Hemerocallis  distlcha,  H.  Thunbergi,  Primula  cortusoides,  P.  japonica, 
Alstromeria  anroa,  A.  pdttacina,  Helenium  Hooperli,  Lythrum  roeeum  sn- 
perbum,  Luplnus  polyphyllus,  L.  polyphyllus  albns,  Morina  longifolia,  Ane- 
moiie  japonica,  A.  nemorosa,  Ammobium  alatnm,  Catananche  btcdor,  Core- 

rlanoeolata,  C.  anricnlata,  Dlanthua  saperbua,  Cmdanella  stylosa,  Poten- 
formosa,  P.  McNaUana,  Linaria  triomithopbora.  Phlox  divaricata« 
P.  ovata,  Tradescantia  virginica,  Dlctamnus  tanrica,  and  (Bnothera  chrys- 
antha. Yon  might  also  grow  such  plants  as  Sweet  Williams,  Ddphlnlums, 
Pinks,  Antirrhinums,  and  Wallflowers. 

Cauliflowbbb  AXD  BB0CC0LI8  (F,  lf.).~There  Is  no  dearly  defined 
line  between  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli,  as  both  are  varieties  of  Braasica 
oleraoea,'as  are  also  the  other  vegetables  which  jou  name.  An  accepted 
distinction  between  Canliflowen  and  BrooooUs  Is,  that  the  ftyrmer  are  more 
tender  than  the  latter,  and  may  be  sown  and  catoB  to  maturity  for  oullnai^ 
purpoees  the  same  season.  Broccolis  requiring  a  much  longer  time  to  pro- 
duce heads  have  to  grow  the  whole  of  one  season,  pass.the  winter,  and  arrive 
In  a  flt  state  for  use  early  the  following  year.  The  head  of  the  Cauliflower 
may  be  described  as  a  concrete  form  of  the  inflorescence  of  Brassioa  deraoea 
var.  botry  tis. 

Hbatino  with  SABRART  Pipbb  (Jt  arindrod)r-'Ux.  Jowseyli  mode  of 
heating  garden  structures  with  glased  sanitary  pipes  will  be  detailed  by  him 
next  week. 

Kambs  of  TRinTB  (Jt  C^kkmIIv)*— The  Pear  is  the  Adian,  a  very  old 
variety  which  Is  of  great  exoellenoe  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Bagland« 
but  oomparativdy  worthless  in  the  south.  It  ia  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced to  Scotland  from  Norway  ata  remote  period. 

Naxbs  OF  Pl«ABT8  (ilT.  &).— Acsda  adoularls.  (M$enber),— I,  Begonim 
Helena  Uhder ;  S,  B.  virens ;  8,  B.  heraclelfolia.  (SoroA)^-!,  Iresine  HecbetU 
aurea ;  S,  Begonia  argyrostigma ;  S,  resembles  Rhynchospermnm  jasminoides, 
but  we  caimot  undertake  to  name  flowering  plants  from  leaves  alone. 
(A  iZmd«r).— 1,  Cheilanthes  aigentea;  S,  Davallia  canarlensis;  S,  Asple- 
nium  attenuatum;  4,  Selsginella  Wildenovli;  ft,  Polypodiom  appendica* 
latum ;  6,  Onychinm  japonicum. 

The  Home  Farm: 

POULTRY,   PIQEON,   AND    BEE    CHRONICLE. 

LAYING  DOWN  LAND  TO  PERMANENT 

PASTURE. 
This  is  a  verj  important  Bubject,  when  we  coBBider  the  influ- 
ence of  Boil,  Bitnation,  and  climate  npon  pasture ;  and  it  has  a 
further  significance  when  we  realise  the  fact  that  the  cereals 
and  pulse  do  not  paj  the  expenses  consequent  upon  their  culture 
in  adverse  seasons.  We  shall  then  be  likely  to  ask  ourselTes 
whether  the  climate  of  thiB  country  is  on  the  average  of  jears 
to  be  depended  upon  for  the  growtJi  of  cereals,  Ac,  with  profit. 
There  is  again  another  fact,  which  is  well  known  to  practical 
and  experienced  farmers,  that  when  the  seasons  farour  the 
growth  of  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat  it  is  usually  at  the  cost 
of  the  I^ent  grain  and  pulse  crops,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  hay 
grown  upon  arable  and  dry  pasture  lands.  For  an  illustration 
of  this  we  can  refer  to  the  great  wheat  produce  of  the  years 
1834,  18i4,  1854,  1864,  1874,  together  with  others  of  a  similar 
character.  In  each  of  these  seasons  the  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
and  hay  crops  were  very  deficient  These  seasons  therefore, 
although  exceptions,  may  show  that  in  the  ayerage  of  season 
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in  the  dimate  of  the  TTnited  Kingdom  the  prodaoe  of  pennanent 
paetnie  is  more  equable  and  remnneratiTe  than  grain  and  pnUe 
npon  certain  soils  and  districts.  This  brings  ns  to  a  point  when  we 
most  consider  what  soils  are  best  for  laying  down  into  permanent 
paBtmn.  If  we  can  only  feel  that  we  oaye  entered  upon  a  new 
era  in  fanning  we  shall  he  oblieed  to  admit  into  our  list  of  soils, 
to  be  laid  into  pasture,  some  of  those  which  hare  hitherto  been 
excluded,  and  tnought  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cereals 
and  pnlse  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  growth  of  cereals  and  root 
erops  on  the  other  hand.  Ii  we  can  onl j  admit  that  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  farming  upon  strong  lands,  and  also  certain  soils  of  a 
grayelly  or  calcareous  nature,  is  now  unremnneratiye  we  haye 
no  altmatiye  but  to  apply  them  to  another  object,  and  nothing 
seems  to  meet  the  case  better  than  the  laying  down  into  pasture. 
Labour,  which  is  now  one  of  the  great  items  of  expenditure  upon' 
all  cultiyated  land,  is  not  jonl^  the  most  costly  item,  but  the 
most  difficult  to  obtain  with' which  the  home  farmer  has  to  deal ; 
•ad  when  it  is  considered  how  little  labour  is  really  required  in 
connection  with  permanent  pasture  it  possesses  a  strong  claim 
npon  our  attention. 

Haying  thus  prefaced  our  subject  we  now  proceed  to  state 
what  are  necessary  for  bringing  land  into  a  condition  for  laying 
down  into  permanent  pasture.  Chalking  if  the  soil  be  sour  and 
inclined  to  produce  certain  weeds,  draining  if  too  wet,  manuring 
if  poor  in  condition,  cleaning  if  foul  with  conch  srass  and  weeds, 
fallowittg  or  paring  and  burning  if  cold  and  a^kesiye  from  the 
want  of  preyiooe  tillage,  and  laying  the  land  into  form  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed,  hayioff  due  regard  to  the  nature  and  situa* 
tion  of  the  soU.  Wnen  the  land  is  too  wet  draining  is  of  primary 
importance,  and  for  the  method  of  draining  on  heayy  soils  we 
must  refer  the  home  farmer  to  the  article  given  in  these  pages 
on  the  25th  of  September  and  2nd  of  October  last,  but  the  orain- 
ing  of  springs  soUs  we  intend  treating  under  the  heiuting  of  "  Deep 
Diaining  **  m  the  course  of  a  lew  weeks.  Our  remarks  on  draining 
heayy  soils  had  reference  chiefly  to  arable  land  under  culti* 
yation.  Now,  there  U  in  our  opinion  a  great  difference  between 
the  draining  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  because  we  haye  found 
the  former  requires  thorough  draining,  whereas  some  of  the  best 
pastures  in  the  midland  counties  haye  been  seriously  injured  by 
thorouffh  draining.  This  applies  particularly  to  those  strong 
■crils  which  owe  their  feriihty  to  the  large  amount  of  potMh 
they  contahi ;  and  although  at  certain  seasons  the  cattle  tread 
fhem  yery  much,  yet  when  they  haye  been  drained  they  con- 
tract ana  shrink  so  in  dry  seasons  that  the  herbage  dies  off 
during  summer.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  draining 
should  not  be  carried  to  too  great  an  extent  upon  strong  soils 
before  laying  down,  for  we  hold  that  such  land  is  neyer  too  wet 
te  pastors  u  it  is  properly  trenched  to  carry  off  rain  water.  The 
best  test  is  after  oeing  laid  down  a  few  years,  for  if  it  then 
produces  rushes  it  may  be  drained ;  but  we  haye  always  found  it 
yery  difficult  to  say  whether  rushes  will  appear  in  the  fntnie  or 
not. 

The  chalkinff  of  land  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  safely  neg« 
lected  where  the  land  requires  it,  because  we  have  no  land  which 
is  deficient  in  it  that  will  produce  a  inofitable  crop,  wheUier  of 
cereals,  pulse,  roots,  or  grass.  Although  the  application  is  in 
some  instances  yery  costly  it  is  a  great  neoessi^,  and  it  is  on]y 
in  some  coses  that  marling  and  limmg  is  a  substitute  that  can  be 
adyised ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  sncceasful  growth  of 
grass  of  good  herbage  and  feeding  quality.  ICaauring  is  also  to 
be  considered,  for  we  must  not  expect  that  grass  crops  or  pasture 
can  be  grown  or  established  without  the  land  being  made  suffi- 
ciently rich  by  manure.  This  is  a  lar^e  item,  to  be  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  for  although  some  lands 
are  found  sufficiently  rich  to  maintain  its  fertility  without  any 
aid  by  ordinary  manures  or  artificials,  this  only  goes  to  show  that 
the  home  farmer  contemplating  to  lay  hmd  into  permanent  pasture 
should  haye  the  soil,  especially  the  subsoil,  analysed.  We  had  a 
peculiar  instance  of  this  ui)on  our  property.  The  soil  being  a 
strong  clay  was  so  productiye  that  it  nad  borne  full  crops  for 
sixty  years  without  any  manure  beLog  applied :  being,  howeyer. 
occasionally  subject  to  the  fallow  process  for  cleaning  ana 
ameliorating  the  surface.  Although  this  sort  of  land,  which 
formed  a  pcnrtion  of  three  separate  fields,  and  was  to  all  appear- 
ance like  the  other  portion  of  the  fields,  yet  upon  analysis  it  was 
found  to  be  rich  in  potash  and  some  other  elements,  and  had  this 
land  been  laid  into  pasture  for  a  permanency  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  haye  continued  to  produce  grass  of  good  feeding 
^QAli^.^thont  being  manured.  This  circnmstaaoe  we  maintain 
Bhonld  induce  the  home  farmer  to  haye  the  land  analysed  before 
layinff  down,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  what  the  land 
was  deficient  in,  and  thus  decide  the  question  of  what  manures 
should  be  added. 

The  next  thine  to  be  understood  by  the  home  farmer  is  that  the 
land  should  be  tnoroughly  clean  and  free  from  couch  and  weeds, 
at  least  as  far  as  deep-rooted  weeds  are  concerned,  for  the  annuals 
will  be  sure  to  appear  the  first  year  after  seeding,  eyen  when  the 
land  has  been  faUowed  with  grntt  care  and  judgment.  We  must 
refer  the  home  farmer  to  our  arti<de  on  paring  and  burning,  lately 
giyen  in  these  columns,  as  being  one  of  the  best  modes  of  cleaning 


and  manuring  at  one  operation  all  land  intended  for  pemuiiait 
pasture.  There  are,  howeyer,  ieyeral  other  ways  of  fo&owing  or 
treating  the  land  before  the  final  sowing  of  the  grass  seedk  One 
mode  is  to  grow  a  green  crop,  such  as  yetches,trifoliam,  rape,4e., 
and  feed  off  with  sneep  on  the  land.  Another  mode  is  by  muhg 
a  long  winter  and  summer  fallow,  in  order  that  by  tulsgs  au 
exposure  to  the  alternations  of  the  climate  the  land  may  Msidt 
perfectly  fine,  soft,  and  kind  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  vhes 
sown  on  the  fallow  surface.  A  third  plan  is  to  sow  the  |;iMi 
seeds  in  a  com  crop,  which  should  be  sown  rather  thinly  or  widely 
drilled,  say  a  foot,  between  the  lines,  to  giye  life  and  fight  to  m 
young  grass  plants.  In  such  a  case,  howeyer,  ikt  land  shoold  not 
DC  in  too  high  a  state  of  cultivation  as  regards  manure,  othenne 
the  crop  of  grain  may  be  too  bulky  and  become  laid  to  the  injogr 
of  the  young  seedlings  ;  it  is  therefore  better  to  delay  the  tppfi* 
cation  of  such  manures  as  may  be  required  until  after  theharrat^ 
ing  of  any  white  straw  crop. 

CTo  be  contlnaod.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

fforae  Labtmr.-^Hfot  being  lately  employed  in  caltiTBtion  «C 
land  in  consequence  of  the  nroet,  the  horses  have  been  oonfined  to 
the  work  of  carting  dung  on  to  land  intended  for  roots,  sbo  is 
making  heaps  in  the  fields  ready  to  be  laid  out  and  plonghedii 
or  ridg«id-m  for  potatoes  and  maneold  crops.  For  potatoes  of  tbe 
late  yarieties  we  think  that  the  land  should  be  laid  into  widff 
ridges— say  8  feet  apart.  This  will  not  only  give  suiScient  torn 
for  working  the  horse  hoe  between  the  hilb  bat  the  pkwfhalM. 
In  using  the  plough  the  method  is  to  turn  away  two  Cnsdi 
furrows  from  tne  hill,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  tendsji 
to  turn  them  back  again  towards  the  hiUs,  and  this  will  ^^ 
considerable  furrow  at  mid-distance  between  them.  The  haad- 
hoeing  of  the  potatoes  on  tibie  ridge  may  then  be  done,aftar  whka 
the  final  earthmg-up  of  the  plants  can  be  perfomied.  tuniagtwo 
6-ineh  furrows  towards  the  growing  plants.  This  if  «Be|***JJ 
will  leave  a  considerable  depth  of  nurow  between  the  hilk,  sad 
much  greater  than  is  usually  the  case.  The  advaatageof  him  >> 
great,  especially  when  the  aouble  mould  board  plom^  ts  s  Isst 
operation  is  passed  along  the  valley  between  the  Tiages,as  inj 
excess  of  the  rainfall  will  the  more  quickly  pass  oS,  ^^ 
account  of  the  distance  of  3  feet  between  the  rows  thexe  will  m  > 
free  circulation  of  air  and  sunlight  amonfpt  the  growing  crog 
We  have  met  with  yarions  instances  where  m  the  late  w~*  * 
potatoes  the  increased  width  between  the  lines  has  rttol^*' 
mcrease  of  the  crop,  and  the  hills  being  laid  drier  the  t»^  "J 
less  subject  to  disease.  As  soon  as  the  weather  beoones  anM'" 
open  ploughing  for  early  peas  may  be  commenced:  hot  ^.•"Jlg 
the  home  farmer  not  to  begin  ploughing  until  the  land  is  iob* 
dently  dry  for  the  seed  to  be  sown  or  driUed  as  ^^^^^  ^ 'S!!^ 
ploughed,  because,  like  some  other  farm  crops,  peas  do  not  tpnn 
upon  a  stale  furrow.  We  have  seen  instances  of  this  ^^^^ 
when  the  greater  portion  of  a  field  has  been  ridged  op  ^b^^T 
have  followed  before  the  seed  could  be  sown,  that  the  p^*^^?^ 
of  the  field  which  was  ploughed  and  sown  directly  has  "^'■J'JS 
produced  the  best  crop.  The  next  horse  labour  ^^'VS 
ploughin|^  for  and  drilling  of  beans,  and  we  prefer  the  eany  wv 
ties,  particularly  when  they  are  required  for  use  on  the  *j|^L|. 
which  case  we  tike  to  drill  some  late  peas  or  winter  ^^^^jj^^^ 
them,  as  both  beans  and  peas  seldom  suffer  from  the  ^P^Jf^ 
the  same  season,  and  this  plan  we  have  found  to  '^"J  ^Laon 
attending  the  growth  of  pulse  crops.  If,  however,  tne  iwj^ 
should  prove  favourable  for  pulse  crops  the  mixed  crop  jwg; 
turns  out  an  enormous  yield.  Another  mode  of  growing  o"^ 
and  root  crops  in  alternate  lines  we  can  recommend,  •'JJJ'jVg 
had  great  success  in  this  double  culture.  For  this  P^'J^JLi 
grow  the  early  Kazagan  bean  or  otherwise  the  8^^^.*^'^^ 
and  drill  or  dibble  them  8^  feet  apart  between  the  ^JJ^^JJjr 
sriTinff  room  for  Rrowincr  a  line  of  mangold  and  beans  »J**![!!^.i' 


his  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  the  home  fanner  ">  "JtM 
with  some  seedsman  to  take  the  crop  of  beans  for  ^'J^JJ^Sj be 
following  year,  and  the  lines  beinff  so  wide  apart  ^^^'^'St.  ^^^ 
sure  to  yield  well  and  furnish  a  fine  sample  for  seed.  ^^  _^ 
gold  crop,  too,  will  be  good  if  the  land  is  rich  hi  i°^"j^o% 
clean.  We  have  grown  26  tons  per  aore,  which  is  a  vaww  ^ 
taking  the  beans  also  into  consideration.  t^  sod 

Band  Xafiour.— Planting  fruit  trees,  such  as  P«»"»SK^i3»o- 
plums,  may  now  be  done  in  the  first  open  weather,  ^c^ ^^ 
mend  the  home  farmer  to  turn  more  attention  to  this  JJT^^Qiild 
he  has  usually  done ;  and  if  the  proprietors  of  ^^?^J?^«  tfh 
make  up  their  minds  to  remove  some  oak,  elm,  and  J'Pr^jfpjB. 
trees,  and  to  plant  mstead  fruit  trees  on  the  ^^^^y  i& 
tures  and  on  the  sides  of  farm  roads,  it  would  yield  "^^T^'wtl 


we  have  noticed  lately  mstances  where  the  cows  were  oo    ^^^ 
that  their  udders  exhibited  large  lumps,  showi^ig  i»*    ^j^^ 
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mamj  iiMtoncww  to  attend  to  dineaMwl  ibaep,  for  in  the  whole 

ooone  of  oor  ezperienoe  we  hare  aerer  known  ao  many  animalB 

affeetod  with  the  ooathe  or  tot,  for  the  batchers  lay  that  nearl  j 

all  the  eheep  which  they  hill  frcHn  the  beet  naiing  dietricte  are 

affeoted  more  or  less,  and  show  flakee  in  the  liver.     This,  no 

doubt,  arises  from  the  exceptional  season  of  1879 ;  bat  the  readers 

of  this  Joomal  will  probably  recollect  that  we  gave  two  weeks  to 

the  consideration  of  this  subject  on  Julj  81st  and  Augnst  7ih  last 

year,  when  we  directed  the  home  fanner  how  to  aToid  this  disease, 

whidi  cannot  be  cored.    It  reallj  is  a  Terj  important  matter, 

when  we  consider  how  well  it  ii  known  that  oertam  grsss  land  in 

wet  seasons  will  coathe  sheep,  why  the  termer  does  not  feed  cattle, 

daily  cows,  or  stores  instead  of  sheep,  especially  as  sheep  injure 

the  pastures  more  than  cattle  by  eating  out  the  best  herbage. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

That  agricnltare  is  in  anroet  unsatisfactory  state  at  ihe  present 
time  no  one  can  deny.  It  is  so  from  a  combination  of  causes,  chief 
amongst  which  I  belicTe  to  be  the  series  of  bad  seasons  we  have 
had.  No  doubt  bad  trade  and  foreign  competition  haTe  also 
contributed  their  share ;  the  two  former  will  pass  away,  but  the 
chances  are  tha*  the  latter  will  increase.  What  the  farmer  requires 
to  enable  him  to  cope  with  this  latter  or  any  other  difficulty  in 
addition  to  land  at  a  fair  Talue  and  reasonable  conditions  as  to 
the  use  he  makes  of  it,  is  spreater  scientific  and  technical  know- 
ledge of  cultiration  and  of  the  plante  he  cultirates  as  well  as 
of  the  manures  he  uses':  greater  attention  to  the  husbanding  and 
pfrojier  preparation  and  application  of  home  made  manure  both 
uqmd  and  solid,  with  more  phrsiological  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution and  requirements  of  the  animals  he  rears  or  fattens,  the 
nature  of  the  feeding  materials  he  uses,  and  the  proportions  likely 
to  produce  the  best  results. 

To  say  that  any  Mr  per-eentage  of  the  fsrmsn  of  the  three 
kingdoms  pnesesi  such  knowledge  would  be  rather  a  sanguine 
statement  I  fear;  and  in  the  absence  of  proper  agricultural  train- 
ing schools,  where  young  men  destined  to  be  farmers  could  reoeire 
a  course  of  training  after  they  have  finished  their  ordinary  school 
education,  I  do  not  see  how  so  desirable  a  result  is  to  be  Nought 
about.  If  the  landed  propnetors  of  the  country  were  to  consider 
their  own  beet  interest  they  would  lose  no  time  in  institating  and 
endowing  such  schools  in  erery  countr.  To  them  it  is  of  Tital 
importance  that  the  men  who  are  to  farm  their  estates  should 
have  the  best  possible  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  all  ite  depart- 
ments. Let  any  man  with  cultural  skill  trarel  from  one  end  of 
the  oountiy  to  the  other,  and  say  if  he  does  not  see  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  undrained ;  rushes  growine  where  gnus  or  oom 
•honld  be  ;  smaU  grass  fields  with  great  hedges  round  them,  the 
roote  of  the  hedges  sacking  the  rery  life  out  of  the  soil ;  dung 
heaps  lying  on  headlands  haying  their  manurial  ralue  washed  out 
of  them  into  ditehes :  farmjrards  with  streams  of  brown  liquid 
manure  running  out  of  them  into  the  nearest  stream  or  pond ;  the 
manure  in  the  yards  exposed  to  rain  and  sun  till  half  ite  ralue  is 
gone  ;  land  meant  for  permanent  pasture  sown  down  with  unsuit- 
able grasses,  some  of  them  annuiii  grasses.  I  might  extend  this 
list  to  maladministration  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  equal  justice, 
but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  tluit  a  change  is  needed. 

I  am  ^lad  to  see  that  the  Journal  of  ffortieuUure  has  deroted 
some  of  Ite  pages  to  the  discussion  of  subjecte  bearing  on  agricul- 
ture. If  agriculture  in  these  lands  is  to  hold  ite  own  against 
foreign  competition  it  must  copy  the  garden  largely,  where  much 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  nunnte  details  than  on  the  farm,  and 
where  the  Talne  of  liquid  manure  is  well  understood  and  not 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  farm  is  indebted  to  the  garden  for 
deep  cuItiTation  and  drill  husbandry,  and  it  might  borrow  much 
more  with  great  adyantege  to  itself  and  the  nation  at  large ;  all 
haye  a  deep  interest  in  seeing  these  islands  produce  the  greatest 
poesible  amount  of  human  sustenance.  —  w.  Thomson,  Tweed 
vineyard, 

SITTING  HENS. 

Ws  haye  been  trying  to  follow  the  requiremente  of  the  in- 
experienced poultry  keeper  through  the  yarious  stages  of  the 
season's  progress.  We  began  the  year  with  the  ultimate  objects 
to  be  sought  in  breeding,  thenee  ¥re  went  on  to  give  hinte  on 
ju^dous  mating  of  the  breeding  birds  and  their  management 
when  mated.  We  come  now  to  a  yery  important  part  of  the 
^otk—- the  choice  and  management  of  the  sitting  hen.  All  things 
change  in  these  days,  and  there  seems  eyery  prospect  of  a  real 
and  great  change  ere  long  in  the  method  of  incubation.  There  is 
much  likelihood  that  artificial  incubation  will  at  last  be  pretty 
generally  adopted  in  this  country  ;  we  do  not  mean  by  the  enthu- 
Biastio  nacier  alone,  or  the  scientific  experimentalist,  or  the  , 
wholesale  poultry  rearer ;  but  that  to  the  ordinary  poultry  yard  i 
in  its  ordinary  routine  an  incubator  will  become  as  necessary  an 
adjunct  as  a  greenhouse  is  to  a  garden.  We  are  not,  howeyer, 
prepared  just  yet,  until  we  haye  had  the  opportunity  of  personally 
testing  seyeral  artificial  incubators,  to  recommend  toe  young 
n&cier  to  trust  all  his  eggs  to  them,  and  prefer,  therefore,  tor  the 


present  to  say  somethJiig  about  the  old-fashioned  feathered  one 
proyided  by  Nature. 

Chapters  on  sitting  hens  are  wont  to  begin  with  disquisitioiia 
on  the  exact  age  which  it  is  desirable  for  uem  to  haye  attained 
before  being  trusted  with  eggs.  We  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  years  or  months  of  broody  hens,  indeed  at  this 
season  of  the  year  we  are  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  haye  such 
I  a  supply  of  them  as  to  make  us  critical  on  such  points.  We  haye 
often  Known  puUeto  of  six  months  proye  admirable  mothers.  It 
is  a  good  plan  as  hens  show  signs  of  becoming  broody  to  giye 
them  neste  if  they  haye  not  already  got  them,  which  can  be  re- 
moyed  bodily  with  them  to  the  sitting  house.  Of  course  in  a  yery 
small  establishment,  where  there  are  only  two  or  three  hens  in  a 
run,  it  can  generally  be  arranged  to  leaye  them  where  they  haye 
been  laying,  or  about  a  large  farmstead.  Those  which  haye  ohoeen 
for  themsdyes  out-of-the-way  retreate  may  be  left  in  them  ;  but 
eren  in  these  cases  there  is  alwa^  much  risk  of  their  being  dis- 
turbed by  intruders.  As  a  rule  it  is  fsr  better  to  giye  up  some 
house  haying  a  run  attached  to  it  for  sitting  hens,  in  this  there 
should  be  some  close  boxes  with  wire  fronte  for  the  confinement 
of  ttrange  or  wild  birds :  but  for  the  home  hens,  which  can  be 
quietly  brought  in  at  nignt,  we  recommend  that  each  be  set  hi 
the  portable  box  or  basket  in  which  she  has  been  laying.  As 
soon  as  a  Isying  bird  shows  signs  of  becoming  broody  her  nest 
should  be  prepared.  We  prefer  round  wicker  baskete  to  all  other 
neste ;  fresh  turf  or  ashes  should  be  put  at  the  bottom,  and  short 
straw  oyer.  There  is  much  point  in  aoing  this  beforehand,  for  no 
nest  is  eyer  at  once  so  well  fMhioned  as  the  hen  fashions  it  for  her- 
self by  laying  in  it  a  few  times ;  it  is  then  ready  for  eggs  directly 
she  is  ready  to  sit.  Hen  and  nest  can  be  carried  quietly  together  at 
night  into  the  sitting  house,  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
she  will  sit  on  as  if  m  the  same  place.  In  the  case  of  a  shy  bird 
a  rough  wicker  coop  with  some  sacking  on  it  put  oyer  her  will 
giye  extra  priyacy. 

At  the  time  of  remoyal  another  exactly  similar  basket  should 
be  placed  in  the  laying  house,  and  any  hens  which  haye  been  lay- 
ing in  the  one  will  not  know  the  diiEerence.  This  is  our  general 
plan  with  our  home  hens.  It  is,  howeyer,  often  necessary  to  get 
m  extraneous  help  in  the  shape  of  hired  or  bought  broody  hens. 
At  times  they  are  a  necebsary  eyil.  We  haye  known  dozens  which 
could  be  set  anywhere,  especially  when  they  come  from  cottages 
whwe  they  sre  kindly  treated  and  constantly  handled.  Such  are 
far  preferable  to  birds  from  large  farmyards,  where  little  attention 
is  paid  to  them  ;  the  latter  are  often  wild  and  unsteady  at  firsts 
but  with  patience  and  management  they  wiU  generally  quiet  down. 
For  such  we  haye  rows  of  cloeed  wooden  neste  with  sliding  wire 
doors  in  front.  Ours  are  raised  from  the  ^und  with  ledges  in 
front  of  them.  We  haye  seen  some  similar  without  bottoms 
standing  on  the  ground,  which  is  perhaps  better  where  there  is  no 
fear  of  rate  or  other  yermin.  A  refractory  hen  should  be  put  in 
at  night  with  some  china  eggs  and  left  <uiite  undisturbed  till  the 
dusk  of  the  next  eyening,  when  she  may  oe  lifted  off  to  feed  and 
put  back  again.  We  haye  nearly  always  found  this  treatment 
makes  such  a  bird  safe  for  eggs  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days. 
Common  sense  and  obseryation  alone  will  tell  when  a  hen  maybe 
trusted.  £g{^  should  certainly  not  be  giyen  her  till  she  site  down 
closely  and  till  all  the  china  esgs  under  her  are  found  hot.  A 
doubtful  hen  will  often  warm  a  few  of  necessity  without  properly 
incubating  the  whole  nest.  Now  and  then  hens  obstinately  penist 
in  standing  upon  the  eggs,  cackling  and  eyen  scratohing  the  nest 
to  pieces.  Such  birds  haye  probably  been  moyed  too  soon  before 
really  becoming  broody,  or  haye  been  unsettled  and  terrified. 
They  are  generelly  hopeless  ;  still  it  is  worth  while  to  try  them 
for  a  few  days,  now  and  then  quiet  and  isolation  restore  their 
composure. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  a  sitting  hen,  proyided  she  is  of 
little  intrinsic  yalue,  requires  no  attention  beyond  giying  her 
some  food  occasionally,  and  taking  care  that  she  does  not  let  the 
eggs  get  cold.  This  is  a  great  error.  If  no  other  reason,  at  least 
the  kindness  which  we  owe  to  all  animal  creation  should  prompt 
us  to  attend  to  the  wsnte  of  so  patient  and  exemplary  a  creature ; 
but  eyen  selfish  motiyes  require  this.  A  good  orood  will  neyer 
be  hatohed  and  reared  by  an  unhealthy  or  half-staryed  hen.  The 
bird  has  to  afford  the  warmth  of  life,  nrst  to  the  eggs  and  then  to 
the  chickens,  for  about  three  months  ;  this  she  cannot  do  without 
nourishment.  It  is  true  that  during  incubation  a  hen  lequiiee 
little  food.  One  ^ood  meal  a  day  is  quite  enough.  Nature  pro- 
yides  that  her  digestion  should  go  on  yery  slowly.  In  these 
early  months,  when  mornings  and  eyenings  are  cold,  this  one 
meal  should  be  giyen  about  mid-day.  A  dust  bath  of  dry  ashes 
or  earth  should  he  at  hand,  and  a  pan  of  water,  and  some  grass  or 
green  food.  Both  grain  and  soft  food  should  be  offered  to  the 
hen  that  she  may  take  her  choice.  She  will  probably  return  to 
her  nest  in  ten  minutes ;  if  she  does  not,  or  sooner  if  there  be 
frost,  she  should  be  gently  driyen  into  the  house  and  replaced  on 
her  nest.  This  daily  routine  will  keep  her  clean  and  healthy,  and 
able  to  impart  due  warmth  to  her  family  when  hatehedl  At 
present  there  wiU  be  little  trouble  from  yermin.  In  summer  it  is 
often  necessary  to  dust  the  neste  and  hen's  feathers  with  disinfeet- 
ing  powder,    rfeither  is  it  necessary  yet  to  damp  the  eggs.    Hie 
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atmosphere  is  still  too  moist  with  the  mists  of  winter  for  them  to 
require  it.  When  dry  spring  winds  set  in  they  should,  dnring  the 
last  ten  days  of  inenbation,  nare  a  light  sprinkling  of  tepid  water 
daily  jnst  before  tiiie  hen  returns  to  her  nest.  We  beliere  that 
many  a  sitting  has  been  spoilt  by  OTerwatering.  The  eggs  of 
watOTOwl  set  under  hens  always  require  slight  damping.  Such  is 
our  regime  for  the  sitting  house.  It  has  generally  snooeeded,  and 
thus  far  seems  not  likely  to  fail  this  year.  Our  first  hen — set 
in  a  Terr  cold  building — has,  notwithstanding  the  seTere  frost, 
just  hatched  ten  strong  chickens  from  ten  eggs. — C. 


KEEPING  DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT. 

I  SHOULD  feel  much  obliged  by  you  or  your  correspondents 
fumishine  me  with  the  following  information  : — 

1st,  Which  is  the  best  breed  of  Backs  for  egg-producing,  and 
about  what  number  of  eggs  should  a  Duck  lay  in  twelve  months  ? 

2nd,  Is  there  any  advantage  in  rearing  ducklines  early  in  the 
season?  I  have  been  informed  that  Ducks  hatcned  alwut  the 
middle  of  August  will  lay  as  early  the  following  season  as  those 
hatched  in  May  or  June.  I  feed  on  sharps,  peameal,  and  pota- 
toes, including  all  table  scraps,  with  not  more  than  two  or  three 
meals  of  maize  per  week,  and  the  cost  per  head  per  week  has 
varied  between  \d.  and  1.30  of  a  penny. 

8rd,  In  keeping  Dacks  for  laymg,  should  they  be  kept  beyond 
their  second  season  of  laying  ?  I  mean  would  there  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  so  keeping  them  ?  I  have  been  told  that  Ducks  lay 
better  in  their  third  season  than  in  their  first  or  second  seasons. 

I  commenced  operations  on  April  6th,  1879,  by  purchasing  one 
Eouen  drake  and  Dack,  and  one  Indian  Runner  Duck.  I  reared 
twenty-nine  ducklings  out  of  forty-nine  eggs,  and  have  kept 
thirteen  to  lay  the  coming  season.  I  append  copy  of  my  balance 
sheet,  and  as  I  was  quite  a  norice  in  Dack-rearing,  hay'jig  had  no 
previous  experience,  it  occurred  to  me  that  what  I  have  done 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  The  breed  of  Ducks 
I  l^ve  at  present  are  Indian  Runners, — ^Thos.  Watson,  LancatUr, 

Balanoe  sheet  from  April  f th  to  December  Slst,  1679. 

Dr.                                               £,  »,  d.     £   s,   d. 

To  3  Dncka  porchased 0  9  6 

Sbroodyhens 0  6  0 

S  young  Geese  to  fatten 0  7  6 

ISO 

Wireaettliig.. 0  4  ft 

Oldtimber 0  8  6 

Ibox  0    0    6 

0    8    5 

Labour  In  maUog  small  pond,  Tirhlch  was 

not  a  success  and  had  to  be  filled  np  . .  0    3    3 
S  dunmy  egga 0    0    9 

0    8ft 

49  eggs  pnrohased  for  hatching 0   4    6 

Feeding  stoil  purchased 9    7ft 

£4    6    9 


Cr.  £  i.  d,     £  *,  d. 

By  il  Ibe.  lOozs.  Goose  at  lOd.  per  lb.  (market 

price)  0  18    0 

ftDucksused    0  14    6 

Ifowlused  0    3    0 

1  16    6 

19  Ducks  sold  at  8«.  each 1  16    0 

1  Duck  sold  for  9«.  9<f.  0    9    9 

118    9 

198  Ducks' eggs  used  at  10  for  1«. 0  IS    3 

89  eggs  (hens)  at  Id.  each 0    8    8 

Olf    6 

Value  of  live  stock  on  hand:— 

IS  Ducks,  say  8f.  each 1  19    0 

9henfl,        «        »       • 0    6    0 

9    ft    0 

£6  14    9 
Deduct  expenditure 4    B  9 

Profit  £9   8   0 

KOTR. — ^The  Ducks  had  been  laying  some  weeks,  and  the  hens 
had  also  laid  nearly  all  their  eggs  when  purchased,  or  the  profit 
would  -have  been  more ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tnat  I 
have  not  taken  any  credit  on  the  Cr.  side  of  the  account  for 
present  value  of  timber  and  wire  netting. 


VARIETIES. 

Thb  PaiiroB  of  Walks  avd  Agbicultural  Eduoatioh.^ 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  Trustees  and  Directon  of  the  Norfolk  Ck>unty  School  proves 
how  much  importance  Hii  Royal  Highness  attaches  to  agricultural 
education,  a  subject  which  is  adverted  to  in  our  columns  by  Mr. 
W.  Thomson.  The  letter  referred  to  is  dated  from  Sandringham. 
and  states  that  "  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 


Agricultural  Society  held  on  the  10th  nit.,  the  subject  of  middle- 
class  education,  espedally  that  in  reference  to  the  sons  of  tennt 
farmers,  formed  one  of  the  chief  and  most  interesting  tencB  of 
discussion.  It  was  generally  regretted  that  so  few  csDoidatei 
from  this  class  presented  thenuelres  as  oompetiton  for  & 
Society's  soholarsnips.  The  Prinoe  of  Wales  takes  the  deepert 
interest  in  this  question,  and  at  a  time  like  the  present  it  ii  one  of 
such  vital  importance  to  all  connected  with  agriculture,  ffiiBoj:! 
Highness  is  anxious  to  encouraae  in  erery  way  in  his  wwttaj 
measure  thst  may  be  thought  Iu:ely  to  prove  beneficial  to  tbon 
students  who  purpose  eventually  to  make  fiarming  thdr  rocstioi 
and  livelihood. 

Mr.  William  M'Combib,  the  well-known  a^picnltont, 

aged  76,  died  at  his  residence  (Tillyfour,  Aberdeenshire)  on  Son- 
day  evening.  Mr.  M'Combie  was  educated  at  Mariechsl  OoUege. 
Aberdeen,  and  studied  agriculture  at  his  father's  home  hm  of 
Tillyfour.  He  was  author  of  a  manual  entitled  "  Cattle  ud 
Cattle  Breeding,"  and  his  herd  of  black  polled  caUle  had  aoq|aired 
world-wide  reputation,  their  triumphs  at  local,  natioDsl,  and  inter- 
national exhibitions  being  innumerable.  Mr.  M'Combie's  eilnbiti 
won  highest  honours  at  Smithfield,  Birmingham,  and  other  EogM 
fat-stodE  shows,  and  at  international  exhibitions  at  VcmjjaA 
Paris  gained  the  international  trophies.  In  June,  1869,  the  Qiicei 
visited  Mr.  M'Combie's  farm,  and  partook  of  refreshment  »t  Iffly- 
four  House. 

Thb  cultivation  of  beetroot  in  France  has  now  become  a 

industry  of  considerable  importance.  The  BrUUh  Mtrcaahk 
Gazette  referring  to  this  subject  states,  that  while  onJr  abort 
481,400  acres  of  land  were  devoted  to  this  crop  in  1873,  the  dub- 
her  of  acres  occupied  with  beetroot  in  1878  was  about  l,O78,60(^ 
thus  showing  the  great  increase  of  647,200  acres  in  four  jean. 

In  the  management  and  care  of  cows,  and  particnlarij 

those  in  milk,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  says  the  ""  Amencu 
Cultivator,"  that  they  should  never  be  excited  from  anycafflt 
Frights  of  any  kind  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  themiDt 
rendering  it  almost  unfit  for  use.  N  ot  only  is  the  qualitv  ""^ 
but  also  the  quantity,  and  cows  that  have  been  ran  ftm  m 
pasture  or  dog^d  will  give  less  than  their  usual  quantity  of  mil*, 
and  also  of  an  mferior  quality  ;  while  in  summer  time  its  "^^ 
quality  wUl  be  seriously  interfered  with.  Milk  from  oo^^ 
have  been  run  or  frightened  will  sour  quicker  than  that  wob 
those  animals  which  have  been  perfectly  quiet.  ^^'^^^ 
should  never  be  allowed  to  run  m  a  pasture  where  there  »'*.J^ 
Under  all  circumstances,  therefore,  keep  the  cows  "  J'"  .  " 
possible.  Never  allow  boys  to  bring  them  up  to  the  bam  in  ■ 
nurry.    Let  the  animals  come  up  leisurely  and  lazily. 

Canadian  Agriculture.— We  have  received  a  oopjoj 

the  report  of  the  Tenant  Farmers*  Delegates,  who  were  in™ 
by  the  Mmister  of  Agriculture  of  Canada  to  visit  the  I>o"»W 
and  to  report  on  it  as  a  field  for  settlement  The  report*,  wmw 
are  very  full  and  complete,  will  be  more  fully  referred  torn  »  »"" 
issue.  . 

Thousand-headed  Kale,— A  writer  in  ^^^  f^^'iZl. 

Agriculture  Jottmal  says  : — ^Everybody  speaks  well  of  the  iw  • 

sand-headed  kale.    Apparently  not  only  will  it  produce  a  iot 

larger  quantity  of  ^reen  food  of  a  more  nutritious  J**^'*.^ 

either  Swedes,  turnips,  or  cabbages,  but  will  stand  the  tcK    ^ 

severe  winter  better  than  almost  any  other  green  crop.  *^7»* 
AT 1. 1 A*. _*  lOTo  A  _!i-«i_ ....4^kfn«»  Aide  vras  c«* 


the  truly  arctic  season  of  1878-9,  while  evcTthmg  «^«  ^S 
'-    -  »-      -     -    .tolcsale,  ThonanJ 

mt  01  tne  temoie  oraeai  w-'^"  '•**^-  ««inrr.a»a 

we  have  just  seen  a  statement 


down  and  the  turnips  rotted  in  the  land  w 
headed  kale  came  out  of  the 


terrible  ordeal  with  little  mm,  wj 
mt  to  the  effect  that  this  pljnj  b» 
rity  of  November  and  I>«*"*?L  ft 


stood  well  the  late  frost  severity  of  November  and  I^«*°^  ^ 
one-half  of  what  is  advanced  in  praise  of  the  plant  he  *^- 
ought  to  be  sown  far  more  generally  than  it  is  at  P'^Jf "'•  L^u  ^ 
of  food  for  sheep  is  well  known  to  promote  their  ^^}^  **«ekia4 
make  them  thrive  better  than  when  confined  too  much  to  one  ^ 
of  food,  on  which  plea  alone  it  would  be  ▼cry^wisejo  to   ^ 


time  in  winter  from  October  until  April. 


more 


NEW  SECTION  FRAME. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  all  apiculturists  that  bees  ^«"^J2"i 
ore  quickly  at  the  sides  of  the  brood  nest  than  ^"^^^^)^a  U^ 
while  in  the  former  position  they  are  much  longer  "^^ j  ^ 
honey.  This  doubtless  has  its  foundation  in  ^\^^  biood 
necessity  or  even  opportunity  for  building  oomb  ^^^J^\^x9  i^ 
nest  is  strictly  artificial,  while  that  posiUon  is  the  o^^i^  tbB 
others  favourable  to  the  evaporation  of  excess  of  ^^  ^)0 
gathered  nectar ;  hence  here  comb-building  is  'f^^^ofleis  is 
Healinflr  ia  moat  ranidlv  aefMmnliiihed.    Almost  all  trOS  Wy^  fk* 


a  single  slab  of  comb  honey,  would  be  produced  most  ^^^  Jm^ 
other  things  being  equal,  by  being  started  in  the  di^«  "^^ 


MnUT*.  lUO-) 


JOITBNAL  OF  HOBnOULTUBB  AND  COTTAGE  GABDENEB. 


. 1  ii[q>er  alemj.    To  meat  tUi  aoknowlsdged  naad 

4  the  better  hivaa  aihlbited  duing  1B79  «oat^*d  wide 
'«  t^  McUona  to  bang  bT  tb«  lidM  of  thoM  deTDled  to 
r.    IndNd,  Mr.  BuK  draw  attention  to 


g  it  will  in  ttiii  oon- 
nection  explain  itsell.J  iiot  in  pnctice  ttuee  (nam  are  eioeed- 
ingly  tronbleeome  and  incoOTenient,  for  anj  trifling  error  in 
momireinent  ii  likely  to  make  the  lection  either  too  ticrbt  or  too 
loom  ;  and  thongb  tbe  Utter  defect  woatd  appear  to  be  the  leu 
perpleajne  it  is  hudly  lo,  for  alt  spacea  the  ben  moat  con- 
■cieiitioDsly  close  wiCb  propolis,  wbich  gi'^a  >"<  mach  trouble  in 
re-arranging  for  the  upper  itorej.  If  the  tit  be  exact,  then  theleut 
deriatioTi  trom  truth  in  illppiog  the  (lender  boiea  into  position 
at  once  jami  them  to  each  other,  and  foandation  strips  come  to 
grief,  or  guide  combe  are  partly  lepKisted  tram  their  attachmeati. 


Bat  if  the  ^aohif  of  tfaaM  boMB  b«  dlfloult  tb^  Ttmoral  Ii  moeh 
mora  to,  tor  ^ef  u«  now  glued  to  each  other  and  to  the  Irania 
Mataioug  then^  while  tha  oombe  bailt  ainoe  their  Inttodnetion 
l^f"*"-*  gnat  taodamaai  In  handling  at  the  aame  time  that  they 
prarentOBt  aHaoking  the  bona  eioept  at  their  adn*.  Indeed 
tbs  beghrnw  if  at  all  narroni  of  hii  beei  would  with  this  airangc- 
meot  M  only  likely  to  make  aoiry  work,  and  the  moat  experienced 
Bod  the  operatian  by  no  meana  ao  easy  as  eoald  be  deaired. 

To  oTeroome  thia  difflcnlty  I  daTiaed  the  frame.  If  frsme  it  can 
be  called,  shown  in  the  iUnstntlon.  This  was  exhibited  at  Long 
Button  and  recelTed  a  apeclal  priie,  and  ia  ao  aimple  as  to  demand 
bnt  little  in  the  way  of  explanation.  The  lop  bar  of  the  fnm?  ia 
omitted,  while  Uie  ears  A  and  n  an  fixed  firmly  lo  the  tops  of  tha 
enda.  TheangleM  c  la  a  rigid  right  angle, bat  that  at  D  is  hiuoed. 
*  -  '*-'  * bolder  stands  in  front  of  the  operator,  d  b  nlle 


keep  D  B  to  the  perpendicnlai^  wbUa  the  stnps  of  tin  lor  aeparatoia 

~~~y  be  most  eipMitionaly  fixed  by  (our  ordinary  drawing  pina 

each,  which  will  do  duty  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  Hmea,  and 


the  long  mn  prove  ni 

more  oonTeoient.  than  oommon  tacka.    The  aeparatora  nei 

be  pieiMd  with  bole*  as  represented  in  fig.  17  ;  bot  if  aU  be  kept, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  of  one  ^uge,  then  the  drawing  pina  can  be 
permanently  fixed  in  the  uprighta  of  the  holder  abora  and  below 
the  separator  when  correctly  placed  aa  it  ia  in  fig.  IB,  and  their 
htoad  flat  heada  will  giro  it  CTery  secarity.  I  said  permanantly, 
becanaa  the  ramoTat  and  replacement  of  the  snpera  is  by  no  meana 
ipright,  D  fi,  of  the  frame  is  brought  into 


Ita  round  side 


pins,  and 
aide  be  p 


t  tha  aeeCion  boxes,  it  will  rather 


'4 


^^ 


III 


III 


J5 


preaa  agalnat  them  than  show  any  tendency  to  sae  away.  When 
it  is  desired  to  remcTe  the  boies,  after  lifting  the  holder  from  the 
hiTP,  the  hinged  npright  ia  drawn  away,  and  the  sepaiatora  are 
at  once  freed,  while  the  first  section  at  (  presents  two  of  ita  aides 
to  out  unimpeded  grasp,  pennittinp  ns  without  jar  or  wrench  to 

Srt  it  from  ita  fellows,  wnich  can  m  turn  be  handled  in  the  same 
tile  tnannei.     To  refill  the  holder  with  empty  boie*  and  to 
readjnat  the  separator  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  momenta.     In 
fig.  18  the  sectiona  are  all  of  one  size,  but  in  practice  it  will  often 
be  foaiid  deaicabla  to  hare  aome  donble  the  length  of  the  others. 
Their  arrangement  can  be  easily  onderstood  hj  sopposing  one  ol 
the  nprights  between  the  boiea  in  flg.  18  to  be  absent.    To  those 
whonsethe  frames  as  described  bjUr.  Baitt  I  would  snggeat 
tha  cutting  of  the  top  bar  through  the  centre,  which  will  witho  ' 
breaking  any  nail  holes  or  tenons,  as  the  case  tnay  be,  giTe  pli 
enoiigb  to  greatly  reduce   the  difficulty  of  bandling,  thongh 
would  rather  tend  to  sagging  of  the  bottom  bar.     Boxea  in  ahi 
lower  frames  simiUr  to  that  described  and  carrying  one  tier  on 
cin  be  hang  in  an  upper  storey,  but  I  would  reoommend  the  crate 
ai  eihlbitid  in  Mr.  Hooker's  hire. 

FaciUtT  in  the  removal  of  sections  Is  of  greater  moment  than 
simply  glTtng  comfort  and  saving  time  to  th«  operator.  Difficulty 
here  meaoa  beqnently  some  fracture,  at  firat  perhaps  alight  and 
almoat  iEOperDeptible,  in  the  attaohmeats  of  the  comb,  but  tbia 
tets  the  honey  bleeding  while  the  comb  loses  its  BTeuneas  of  tone, 
tor  a  reason  aome  may  not  have  obserred.  The  airtight  waien 
coren  which  we  call  sealing  do  not  touch  the  enclosed  honey  nn- 
1ns  the  cells  get  tlightly  damaged;  the  corera 'then  become 
■.■mi-trBQsparent,  losing  their  aolid  white  character,  much  to  the 
diudrantage  of  the  appearance  of  the  comb. 

For  beary  aupera  solidity — ij;..  rigidity  of  build,  ia  of  primaiy 
consequence  for  the  reason  aketchedaboTe,  and  on  thia  account  no 
■open  of  wood  do  I  find  in  any  waj  companble  to  the  Btewarton, 


Bplendid  slabs  of  honeycomb  in  these  will  bear  an  amount  of  hand- 
ling which  would  bring  most  others  to  grief,  or  at  any  rata  start 
running,  which  would  tnTOlTe  loss  of  beauty  as  well  aa  weight. 

Oar  poor  beea  during  this  severe  dip  of  the  thermometer  are 
beet  left  alone,  while  the  thonghti  and  perhaps  the  hands  of  maiy 
bee-keapera  may  be,  tamed  to  hive-ooastruction,  in  which  case  1 
would  ventare  to  advise  that  the  hives  be  made  long  enough 
from  aide  to  sidn  to  take  fiamee  tor  aections  in  the  bo^  aa  well 
admit  of  ample  expansion  of  the  brood  neat.    From  my 


t  of  view,  and  I 


know  maav  will  agree  with  ma,  bivea  a.. 
Lere  ordioarilr  painfolty  oramped.     It  Is  posaible  and  often  deair- 

able  to  give  little  spaoe  in  a  Urge  hirea,  but  it 

give  ample  space  In  a         "  " 

Acton,  iV. 


»  small  one. — F.  Cl 


COTTAGE  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  3. 


I  B 


.  „..-  that  it  ia  unlucky  t-        .  ,  __ 

•^oubt  it  ia  mainly  owing  that  there  are  comparatively  lo  tew  who 
keep  bees.  The  only  other  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cottage  bee- 
keeping is  of  course  the  "ill  luck"  which  lo  often  follows  the 
common  management ;  hence  it  is  felt  to  be  too  risky  a  venture 
to  lay  out  much  money  in  starting  an  apiary  which  may  come  to 
nothing  in  a  year  or  two  ;  but  if  chance  biinga  a  ettay  swarm  to 
pitch  on  an  apple  tree  or  currant  bush  In  the  garden  well  and 

Sood.     This  ia  tempting,  and  a  moet  promising  piece  of  good 
irtune.     Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  lack  ainns  beralling  the 
mstio  in  this  fashion  baa  led  to  the  establishmenc  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  cottage  apiaiiea  In  England  ? 
T..  — ,. —  ,;..,,  1. : t-i.  — ^j  ([jg  beea  are  procured. 


-.  -latters  little,  how ,  __ .._^    ,_,. 

It  they  come  of  th«nselvee  so  much  tha  better.   In  this  case, « 
iWBim  ia  procnnd  elsewhere,  let  them  be  hived  immediately. 


Itu 
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a  bad  plan  to  wait  till  eTe&ing,  for  often  tlie  beea  will  swarm  away 
acfain ;  this,  indeed,  is  nsnally  the  case  with  prime  ■warms.  Beoond 
or  after  swarms  having  jonn^  qneeos  are  not  so  particnlar ;  still  it 
is  safe  and  wise  always  to  hire  swarms  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
they  ought  to  be  pat  at  once  on  the  stand  which  they  are  intended 
to  occupy — that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  they  are  ooUeoted  toother  ia 
the  hive.  The  reason  foi  this  advice  is  tiuit  bees  begin  their  labonn 
without  idling  a  single  unnecessary  moment ;  therefore,  no  sooner 
is  the  whole  body  gathered  together  and  the  knowledge  pervades 
the  hive  that  the  queen  is  safely  among  them,  than  they  beg^  at 
once  to  bestir  themselves.  So  off  they  go,  after  carefully  noting 
the  spot  of  their  new  home ;  but  if  whim  they  come  back  again  the 
hive  nas  been  moved  to  any  distance  the  poor  insects  are  lost  in 
numben,  therefore  it  is  heat  to  locate  them  at  once  on  their 
permanent  stand.  On  the  whole,  the  best  time  to  begin  bee- 
keeping  is  in  the  late  spring  or  eariy  summer,  and  with  swarms 
rather  than  with  old  stocks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bees 
of  a  swarm  are  spe^ally  on  the  alert  and  active.  Their  instincts 
are  all  awake  and  in  full  ezereiBe,  hence  the  extraordinary  dili- 
gence whioh  they  show,  and  the  busy  way  in  which  they  occupj 
every  spare  moment  earlv  and  late  in  the  day.  If  the  swarm  is 
strong,  and  comes  in  good  time  and  in  a  ^pood  season,  it  will  fill  its 
hive  with  comb  and  ozood  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  lay  up  a  good  store  of  honey  against  the  coming  winter. 

If  the  swarm  happens  to  be  a  small  one  less,  however,  most  be 
expected  of  it.  If  possible  it  would  be  worth  while  to  get  another 
swarm  and  add  it  to  the  other.  How  to  do  this  will  be  explained 
further  on.  The  gain  would  be  so  modi  the  greater  in  the  end. 
When  hived  remember  Bole  No.  7,  which  I  gave  in  the  last  paper 
— ^^  Never  put  your  hives  against  a  wall,  or  with  their  back  to 
a  hedge."  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  them  in  either  position.  To 
manage  beea  comfortably  thore  should  always  be  a  dry  walk 
behind  theoL  In  this  way  you  may  come  and  go  with  little  risk 
of  being  stung,  and  without  undue  interference  with  the  bees  ; 
moreover,  there  is  less  danger  to  the  boes  arising  from  excessive 
heat  or  the  strong  current  of  air  which  usually  sweep  along  a 
wall  from  the  quarter  facing  it  in  high  winds. 

Now  as  to  hives.  To  the  cottager  I  suppose  the  straw  hive  will 
remain  the  popular  and  appropriate  bee  home.  Straw  as  a  cheap, 
and  in  many  respects  suitable,  material  for  hives  has  its  advantages. 
It  is  cool  in  summer^  and  warm  and  snug  in  winter ;  and  with  proper 
care,  if  well  made,  it  will  last  a  numb^  of  years.  Besides,  it  is  in 
possession  of  the  field ;  and  we  all  know  how  that  "  possession  is 
nine  pointe  of  the  law."  Nor  do  I  think  that  Hodge  &  Co.  have 
wit  enough  or  enterprise  enough  to  manage  a  wooden  hive  in  any 
degree  better  than  a  hive  of  straw.  I  am  writing,  be  it  remem- 
bered, for  the  benefit  of  this  class — ^not  that  I  suppose  they  will 
see  what  I  have  written  here ;  but  some  of  those  who  do  read 
these  pages  may  be  taught  to  instruct  these  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours according  to  the  advice  given  here.  I  say,  then,  Let  the 
cottage  hive  be  of  straw,  only  in  future  let  a  stronger-built 
and  much  larger  hive  be  used.  I  have  said,  "  Use  none  smaller 
than  such  as  would  hold  from  a  boshel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
wheat."  As  to  a  standard  and  uniform  hive  of  one  size  every- 
where I  do  not  pronounce  in  favour  of  it,  for  the  simple  and 
sufficient  reason  that  in  a  poor  honey  district  the  larger  hive  (one 
and  a  half  bushel)  would  be  much  too  large.  The  bees  would 
fill  it  with  combj  of  which  no  great  quantity  would  evar  be  filled 
with  honey,  while  rnodk  of  it  would  be  destro3red  by  mildew  or 
wax  moth  in  poor  seasona.  Let  the  bee-keeper  be  guided  in  this 
matter  by  the  eirouastanoea  of  the  ooontzy  in  whidi  his  lot  is 
cast  If  ha  lives  in  a  good  hoaeyHnipplying  district  he  should 
by  all  means  adopt  the  larger  hive.  Be  it  observed,  however, 
that  the  common  Live  which  is  usually  sold  all  over  the  south  of 
England  is  mnoh  too  small,  even  for  the  poorest  country. 

Whatever  siae  of  hive  be  adopted  after  due  consideration  let 
them  be  always  of  the  same  size,  flat-topped,  with  a  hole  of  2  or 
more  inches  ia  diameter  at  the  top.  If  the  top  be  of  wood  worked 
upon  the  straw,  and  if  it  have  a  Loop  of  wood  at  the  base,  it  will 
be  all  the  more  durable.  The  hole  can  be  conveniently  dosed  by 
a  bit  of  slate.  To  complete  this  improved  cottage  hive  another 
much  smaller  hive  to  hold  about  15  km,  of  honey  should  be  pro- 
cured. This  IS  usually  called  a  cap  or  super.  It  need  not  be  flat 
or  straight-sided  like  the  main  hive,  but  wo  like  the  common 
«  skep  "  or  **  lippen,"  only  smaller.  It  will  be  found  very  useful 
when  the  lower  nive  is  full  of  bees  and  brood  to  remove  the  bit  of 
slate  off  the  hole  and  to  let  the  bees  oooie  up  into  the  cap.  When  - 
ever  the  bees  **  hang  out,"  showing  that  thev  are  too  crowded  in 
the  hive  below,  they  should  at  once  have  tins  upper  store  room 
given  them.  They  will  so  straight  into  it,  and  in  good  seasons  a 
beautiful  lot  of  honey  will  be  stored  here,  often  before  the  hive 
swarms.  A  cottager  in  my  neighbourhood,  the  only  one  whom  I 
have  so  far  founcT  a  willing  pn^il  in  bee-keeping,  nas  for  many 
▼ears  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  cap  fiued  with  the  parent 
honeycomb  in  this  manner. 

It  is  important  that  this  cap  should  fit  so  nioely  on  the  top 
board  of  the  hive  that  no  bees  can  get  in  and  out  between  it  and 
the  board.  However  big  the  hive,  only  one  entrance  should  be 
allowed.  It  seems  hard  to  make  the  beias  in  the  cap  journey  all 
the  way  down  to  the  bottom  entrance  before  they  can  get  into  the 


open  air ;  but  on  the  whole  long  experience  has  foond  thsi  oie 
entrance,  and  one  only,  at  the  bottom  of  all  ahoald  be  permitted. 
The  whole  hive  thus  complete  ahould  be  well  oovned  vitk  a 
good  hackle  of  straw,  which  most  be  renewed  ttoea  time  to  tint 
JLet  the  straw  reach  down  jnst  below  the  bottom  board,  to  u  to 
shoot  off  every  drop  of  rain.  To  steady  the  whoto  aad  protect 
the  hive  from  wind  a  few  withj  sticks  may  be  fixed  ia  the  grnmd 
and  drawn  and  tied  together  at  top  of  all. — ^B.  A  W. 


OUR  LETTER   BOX. 

lKCUB4TOas  (C.  JET.).— We  think  Christy's  incnbaton  can  be  ms  a 
15S,  Fenchmvh  Street,  London ;  bat  tt  woold  be  advlflsble  to  vrite  ts 
Messrs.  TbooiM  Christy  &  Co.  at  that  addnas  for  the  TpnrtAmhn  belon 
visiting  the  estabUehmont. 

Fowls  vob  Ljitiko  iff.  i).).— Few  fowls  lay  better  than  the  Smnfih,  lal 
none  give  flaer  eggs.  The  beet  si tters  and  motoers  are  CochinsI  Bren  if  job 
do  not  reqaire  cbickeos  yon  will  find  it  advantageous  to  hare  a  ntle  tofad  ii 
your  ran.  No  one  can  answer  yoar  qaestion  respecting  food,  as  all  birds  ds 
not  eat  the  eanve  qnantlty,  neither  shoald  any  btrds  be  fed  txoLwMjn 
Indian  oorn.  We  give  soft  food  in  the  inuinlinf  Taan  aad  barlermesl  mixed 
to  form  a  cmmbly  masia,  scraps  of  grain  at  midday,  and  a  good  feed  of  oon 
at  night,  giving  as  much  each  time  as  the  birds  eat  readily  aad  no  bur. 

THRUSH  OAPIKO  ( Aof  <tf  Z«nO.— Put  a  UtUe  Btockhelm  tar  falo  its  Min- 
ing water,  and  give  it  plenty  of  lettnco  leaves  or  any  other  gsaan  bed  vUck 
ttwlUeaL  

MBXB0BOIK>OICAL  OBSDtVACiailB. 
CAXDBr  BQUARS,  liOVDOS. 
Lat.51«Sr4<rN.;  Long.0<>8'(r  W.;  Altltaie.Ulieet. 


DATS. 

•  A.V. 

IV  THS  DAT 

t 

ittea 
tatan 

1880. 

EtygraaM* 

1^5 

5^ 

Shade  Tern- 
peialnre. 

■adk 
Tenpci 

m 

1 

Jan. 

Dry. 

Wat. 

Max.j  Mln. 

In 
son. 

On 
glass. 

US-, 

13.7 
U8 
U8 
tl.l 
19A 

8nn.SS 
Mo.  S6 
Ttt.  27 
We.S8 
Th.  29 
FrLSO 
Sat.  31 

Inches. 

80.  W7 
80314 
80378 
80814 
80204 
8018S 
80.350 

deg. 
8U 
83.1 
MJi 
S4.7 
SSJ 
28jI> 
S9a 

8t.O 
»jO 
84.7 
88J 

88.7 

IL 
N.NJB. 

8. 

8.R. 
WJ&.W. 

K.E. 
N.NJL 

deg. 

83.1 
82JI 
88.7 
S&8 
88J0 
32.1 
3a4» 

SOUS 
MA 

47.9 

^- 

SOI 
19.8 
81.8 
28^ 
88.3 
»J0 

dejr. 

44J 
84.7 
47J 
87.4 
3S.9 
7SJ 
4L8 

In. 

Means. 

80J80 

85.8 

88.8 

884 

S48 

S8J{ 

44J 

snh.— Overcast  in  momhig ;  fine  with  little  soaahlno  in  afternoon;  bdgU 

moonlight  night. 
96th.— Keen  frost ;  clear  fine  day ;  slight  fog  ia  evening.  .  „ 

i7th.— Bitterly  ooM ;  thick  hoar  frost  nmahilng  on  walls  and  grooad  tf 

day ;  foggy  evening.  , 

S8«h.— Bark  foggy  moraing :  bright  with  sonshlne  in  middle  of  day;  mj 

cold  fog  in  evening. 
SNh.— Vety  oold  foggy  di^,  olear  for  a  short  time  abont  noon ;  afters  fa 

the  fbg  in  this  neighbourhood  became  almost  nnprsoedentedly  daM. 
SOth.«¥V)g  cleared  at  S  A  JC^  aad  temperatnre  tobb  rapidly ;  bright  sansUBs 

for  several  honrs  ;  starlight  night.  ^      . 

Slst— Thick  white  fog  throoghoot  the  day,  san  generally  rUi^  vaam 

it ;  dense  tog  in  evening.  ^ 

An  excessively  c<Md  week  with  extreme^  dense  twa  on  several  ooosim 
notably  on  the  SMh  and  81st.  No  rain  or  snow  dnrhig  the  weefc<-v.'* 
BTMOlfB. 

COVSNT  eABDBir  UARKBT.— FbbbVABT  4. 

Market  very  quiet  Snpp^  short  and  Irregular ;  good  ssmpltf  ^  ^ 
Grapes  will  now  be  in  demand.  

VKUIT. 
■.  A.    a.  d. 


Apples I  sieve  8 

Apricots doxen  0 

Cherries box  • 

Chestnuts bushel  18 

Figs doaen  0 

FilberU ^A.  0 

Ooba ^Ib  • 

Gooaebeftles....  |eievB  0 
Orapea^othonae     VIb  8 

Lemons V'lOO  S 

Melons eaeh  0 


Sto4  8 

0      0  0 

0  0 

18  0 

0  0 

1 
1 

0 
8 

10 
0 


0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Neotartnes    ....  doMtn  • 

Oranges F  IW  4 

Peaches  dosen  f 

Pears, kitchen.,  doaen  8 

dessert doaen  8 

Pine  Apples  ....  T^  I 

Plume  ' fsleve  • 

Raspberrtea   ....  r »•  J 

Walnuta bushel  • 

ditto r  IW  • 


to 


YBaSTABLBS. 
d.   a.  d. 


Artichokes doaen  a*  0to4  o 

▲spararns bundl  10   0  15   0 

Beans,  Kidney..      V*  100  8   0  as 

Beet,  Bed doaen  10  8   0 

Broccoli  bundle  0   8  18 

Brusaela  Sprouts  ^  sieve  8  0  8  8 

Gabba^e dosen  18  8   6 

Carrots bunOh  0   4  0   8 

Capsicums 1^100  16  8  0 

Cauliflowers....    doaen  8  0  4  0 

Celery  bundle  16  8   0 

Coleworta..dox.  bunches  8   0  4   0 

Cucumbers each  8  0  8   0 

Eodive doaen  18  8  0 

Fennel bunch  0  8  0  0 

Garilc   V'lb.  0   8  0   0 

Herbs    bunch  o   8  0   0 

Leeks bnneh  0  6  0  0 


a*.  •:*-• 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard  dk  Cress  pimnet 
Ouloua buahef 

pickling qvert 

Paraley....  doz.bunehef 

Parang doaen 

Peas  .,     qnart 

Potatoes bnahej  3 

KMney bushel  4 

Badlahea..  dos.buDobea  1 

Bbttbarb bundle  f 

Salsafy bundle  I 

Booraonera bundle  i 

Seakale   basket  8 

Shallots r»  J 

Spinach  bnsheJ  » 

Tnmtpe   bunch  « 

YegetablsMarrowi  each  o 


tot  9 
t  0 

5  • 
0  • 

s  • 

4  « 
4  • 
t  0 

;: 

0  • 

t  d 

8  • 

t  0 

0  9 

0  0 

8  • 


IXIMOL] 
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Ill 


WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 
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beluce 

^ 

Month 

Week 
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Sun. 

Teer. 

Day. 

"ifr 

Mmh- 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  n. 
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m.  a 

M 

th 

lUTalSodetyat&IOpji. 
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7    81 

ft     6 
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8      4 

14    S9 

48 

IS 

F 

goekaM  MieroKiopkal  Clob  at  8  PJk 

44J 

S9.d 

MJ 

7    81 

ft      8 

7    60 

9    19 

14    S8 

44 

14 

8 

B<9b1  Botanic  doetoty  at  S.4«  p  J(. 

UA 

aoj 

I9J 

r    19 

ft    10 

8    16 

10    SI 

14    S6 

48 

M 

stnr 

QVADSlOmMA. 

47i) 

tij 

».! 

7    17 

ft    IS 

8    84 

11    48 

14    S4 

46 

16 

M 

47^ 

lOJ 

MJ 

7    U 

ft    IS 

8    6ft 

mom. 

14    SI 

47 

17 

TU 

4dJ 

aoj 

18.6 

7    IS 

ft  1ft 

0    SO 

0    ftS 

14    17 

48 

18 

W 

Socf9^o<Artsftt8pjc 

4»J 

su 

I8J 

7    11 

ft    17 

8    6S 

1    ftS 

3 

14    IS 

49 

From  obncTfttloiu  tekm  ami  London  dining  floftj-thiw  jaui,tlM  avenge  daj  tempentnre  of  the  week  ie  4iJSP;  and  ito 

night 

tmperatare  90JV, 

NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS.— No.  1, 

INGE  Orchids  have  become  mach  cheaper 
and  their  coltivatioD  better  understood  there 
appears  to  be  more  than  ever  amongst  gar^ 
doners,  and  those  interested  in  flowers  gene- 
rally, a  strong  desire  to  form  a  collection,  or 
at  feast  to  be  in  possession  of  a  few  osefnl 
kinds.  It  is  to  these  nseful  kinds  that  I 
shall  chiefly  refer  rather  than  to  the  choice  and 
rare  species  that  are  found  in  Orchid-growing 
^  establishments.  The  popularity  of  Orchids  for  deco- 
*•  rative  purposes  has  considerably  increased  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  no  one  can  wonder  at  this  seeing 
liow  valuable  they  are  for  cutting  and  for  adorning  plant 
houses.  The  fragrance  of  many  varieties  adds  to  their 
charms,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  others  command 
attentioii.  Further,  few  plants  retain  their  flowers  in  good 
condition  so  long  as  some  Orchids  do,  continuing  as  they  do 
for  six,  eight,  or  ten  weeks  in  conservatories  or  other  struc- 
tares  that  have  to  be  decorated  with  flowering  plants.  It 
is,  doubtless,  on  account  of  this  combination  of  properties 
possessed  by  Orchids  that  we  find  a  few  plants  in  many 
establishments,  not,  however,  always  the  most  desirable 
varieties  for  general  usefulness.  There  are  also  many 
admirers  and  cultivators  of  flowers  who  as  yet  have  not 
attempted  the  culture  of  Orchids  ;  therefore  only  those 
that  are  cheap,  afford  abundance  of  bloom,  and  are  com- 
paratively easv  to  grow  will  be  enumerated — such  that  even 
an  ordinary  plant-grower  with  only  moderate  accommoda- 
tion may  cultivate  successfully.  They  are  old  but  good, 
and  are  additionally  useful  by  flowering  during  winter  and 
spring,  when  flowers  are  particularly  cherished. 

The  first  on  our  list  is  Cvpripediuni  insigne,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  useful,  although  perhaps  not  the  most 
beautiful   when  compared  with  C.  Lowii,  C.  Stonei,  C. 
Parishii,  the  charming  little  G.  niveum,  or  the  remarkable 
C.  candatum.    Yet  G.  insigne  is  more  useful  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  conservatory  than  any  of  those  named  :  it 
produces  its  flowers  throughout  November  and  December, 
and  they  last  in  good  condition  for  ten  weeks.  Where  choice 
flowers  are  required  this  should  be  grown  in  quantity  ;  it  is 
easy  to  manage,  and  will  flourish  under  very  .unfavourable 
conditions,  but  under  good  cultivation  its  nowers  are  im- 
proved in  size  and  colour.    This  species  will  do  fairly  well 
under  cool  treatment,  and  also  in  the  stove.    We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  extreme  in  either  case  suits  it.    It 
enjovs  warmth  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  and  is  after- 
wards content  with  greenhouse  treatment.    After  blooming 
in  the  conservatory  for  some  weeks  it  will  be  quite  at  home 
in  a  vinery  where  a  temperature  of  about  60^  at  night  is 
maintained.    The  atmosphere  suitable  to  the  Vine  is  also 
suitable  to  this  Gypripedium,  and  the  plants  can  remain  in 
the  vinery  if  required  until  growth  is  completed ;  they  are 
then  kept  in  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50%  otherwise 
they  may  flower  too  early  in  the  autumn,  and  befoie  they 
are  wanted. 

Pypripediums  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  growth  has 
Gonunenced,  the  pots  or  pans  being  well  drained,  as  the 
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plants  require  liberal  applications  of  water  while  growing, 
and  in  no  stage  should  they  be  kept  so  dry  as  many  Orchidis 
are,  not  even  while  at  rest.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
sphaennm  moss,  ffood  fibrous  peat,  charcoal,  or  broken  pot- 
snerds,  and  sand  well  mixed.  Some  growers  use  loam, 
which  we  do  not  like,  as  it  becomes  sour  too  soon.  Gow 
dung  in  a  dry  flaked  state  is  also  appreciated  by  G.  insigne ; 
it  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  mixture  after  potting, 
and  just  before  the  final  mossing  on  the  surface.  We  do 
not  like  the  cow  dung  mixed  with  the  compost  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  object  to  loam.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repot 
every  year  if  the  drainage  remains  good,  and  the  compost 
such  as  will  not  quickly  oecome  sour.  The  cow  dung  on 
the  surface  can  be  taken  oft  annually  and  renewed.  Should 
any  of  the  plants  at  potting  time  be  found  in  bad  health, 
wmch  is  at  once  perceptible  by  the  yellow  sickly  appearance 
of  the  foliage,  the  soil  has  probably  become  sour.  They 
should  then  be  turned  out,  and  the  old  compost  pickea 
carefully  from  amongst  the  roots.  If  any  roots  are  found 
clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  pot  it  is  best  to  break  the  pot 
and  leave  the  portions  to  which  the  roots  are  clinging  instead 
of  injuring  them.  This  done  the  roots  should  be  washed  in 
tepid  water,  and  be  allowed  to  thoroughly  drain  before 
repotting,  when  a  plant  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
it  is  not  wise  to  strictly  adhere  to  the  compost  named,  but 
employ  fully  three  parts  of  crocks  and  charcoal  until  the 
plant  makes  fresh  roots  and  attains  a  healthy  vigorous 
condition.  During  summer  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  a 
greenhouse,  shadine  them  from  strong  sun,  where  they  may 
remain  until  their  flower  spikes  appear.  IJnder  this  treat- 
ment during  summer  they  oloom  more  profuselythan  when 
subjected  to  heat  through  the  whole  year.  The  flowers 
remain  fresh  nearly  twice  as  long  in  the  conservatory,  or 
other  house  having  a  temperature  of  about  48^,  as  they 
would  in  stove  heat;  they  also  last  a  long  time  in  a  cut 
state.  The  varieties  of  G.  inside  vary  considerably  ;  some 
are  much  finer  than  others,  having  haL£  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  of  white  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  and  beautifully  spotted 
with  small  purple  spots,  while  other  varieties  only  possess  a 
small  marein  of  white  on  the  upper  sepal. 

Gypripedium  venustum  will  be  found  a  good  companion 
to  tne  above  ;  its  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  are  useful 
for  cutting.  It  forms  a  good  succession  to  G.  insigne,  and 
the  same  treatment  will  suit  it  well.  It  is  a  fine  dark-leaved 
species,  purple  underneath,  and  its  foliage  renders  it  attrac- 
tive when  not  in  flower. 

Goelogyne  cristata  is  a  charming  Orchid  and  popular  with 
all  growers.  No  garden  where  choice  white  flowers  are  in 
demand  through  January,  February,  and  March  should  be 
without  a  few  plants.  The  greater  portion  of  the  flower  is 
white  with  a  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  tip.  It  is  not  difiScult 
to  grow  ;  it  is  an  everCTeen  plant,  and  its  growth  is  made 
after  flowering.  The  nowers  last  nearly  five  weeks  if  not 
in  too  much  heat  and  kept  free  from  damp.  The  plants  will 
succeed  on  blocks  or  in  pans.  When  on  olocks  much  more 
attention  is  necessary  as  reeards  water;  therefore  we 
prefer  them  grown  in  pans.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
chopped  sphagnum  moss,  peat,  sand,  and  plenty  of  broken 
potsherds.    The  drainage  must  be  abundant,  the  pans  being 
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half  filled  with  crocke,  as  liberal  supplies  of  water  are  neces- 
aaiy  during  the  period  of  growth.  This  species  can  be  powti 
w«n  in  an  ordiDsiy  pknA  ftto^e  where  t^  temperature  is  be- 
tHvaea  65*^  aed  60^  at  night,  with  the  nsnal  rise  in  the  daj.  It 
enioya  a  good  rest,  and  its  fleshj  pseudobnlbe  allow  of  it 
bewg  kept  tolerably  dry  at  the  roots,  and  it  is  mudi  .benefited 
by  being  placed  in  cooler  quarters  after  growth  is  conpleted, 
but  sh(Hild  not  be  in  a  lower  tempentare  than  45°  or  48°. 
it  is  necessary  while  the  plant  is  making  its  growth  to  shade 
tron  the  tan,  yet  in  the  declining  months  of  the  year  after  the 
growth  becomes  somewhat  ripe  it  should  be  gradually  ezpoeed 
10  more  light  and  a  cooler  atmosphere.  If  any  plants  are  un- 
bealthy  they  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  roots 
washed,  and  then  placed  on  blocks  with  a  little  moss,  and 
fospended  from  the  roof  of  a  house  where  a  temperature  of 
about  6(f  is  maintained.  They  will  soon  make  iresh  roots, 
and  vrhen  sufficiently  recruited  can  again  be  placed  in  pans. — 

PBEPABXNG  8££D  POTATOES. 

liAST  year  was  generally  admitted  to  be  one  ot  the  went  for 
Potatoes  ever  experienced,  and  it  must  natorally  foUow  that 
tlie  seed  for  1880  will  be  of  a  very  inferior  character.  Above 
nil  tiiiDgs  seed  Potatoes  should  be  sound.  Those  who  cut  a 
Poiftto  in  halves,  throwing  away  the  diseased  half  and  planting 
tbe  ether,  make  a  misti&e.  No  one  need  ever  expect  good 
itoits  or  aound  produce  from  contaminated  sets.  I  do  not 
asaert  that  sound  seed  will  ward  ofi^  disease  entirely,  but  it  will 
ia  a  great  measure. 

Change  of  seed  I  consider  of  importance,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  practice  of  procuring 
Potatoes  for  planting  from  soil  different  to  that  on  which  the 
crops  are  intended  to  be  g^own.  The  soundest  and  best  Pota- 
toes I  have  seen  this  vrinter  are  those  brought  from  Geraaaoy 
under  the  name  of  German  Beds.  They  resemble  Eedskin 
E^urballs,  and  are  not  only  thoroughly  sound  but  of  excellent 
quality.  Where  sound  sets  are  wanted  these  are  assuredly 
wvrtha  triaL 

I  have  nerer  had  a  better  or  sounder  stock  of  tubers  at  this 
season.  Since  the  month  of  October  we  haye  hardly  had 
occasion  to  pick  out  a  single  bad  tuber.  Varieties  that  were 
more  than  three  parts  diseaf ed  la$t  season  were  not  sayed  for 
seed.  On  taking  up  the  crop  all  the  diseased  tubers  were 
removed,  and  those  intended  for  planting  were  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  were  then  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Apple  shed ;  there  they  remained  all  winter,  and  most  of  thesn 
«re  there  now.  During  frost  they  have  been  covered  with  dry 
bay,  aad  as  the  temperature  has  never  been  much  above  40? 
not  many  of  them  have  sprouted. 

Potatoes  when  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  generally  produce  a 
heat  sufficient  to  cause  growth,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
heap  of  Potatoes  completely  bound  together  with  long  weak 
blanched  stems.  Before  these  can  be  planted  or  made  ready 
for  planting,  every  growth  must  be  broken  off.  This  is  very 
injurious,  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  expect  full  crops  of 
Potatoes  when  that  malpractice  is  adopted  than  to  expect  good 
crops  of  Grapes  if  the  first  growths  were  rubbed  off  the  Yines, 
aaa  weaker  seeond  growths  were  relied  on  for  pcoducing  the 
«rdp. 

The  best  way  to. prevent  Potatoes  from  sprouting  is  to  keep 
#i«m  apiead  out  thinly,  not  more  than  4  inches  deep,  in  a  rather 
ood  but  frost-proof  place,  taking  every  opportunity  of  exposing 
them  to  light  and  air ;  in  fact,  seed  Potatoes  should  never  be 
covered  up  unless  to  protect  them  from  frost.  Moisture,  too, 
must  be  expelled  from  them  as  mach  as  possible,  as  this,  as 
well  as  heat  and  darkness,  is  conducive  to  premature  growth 
and  disease. 

Supposing  the  Potatoes  intended  for  planting  this  spring 
were  stored  carefully  in  November  ahd  care  was  taken  to 
orevent  them  from  sprouting  or  becoming  diseased,  they  will 
begin  to  grow  naturally  now,  especially  the  early  varieties ; 
and  whenever  this  is  observed  they  should  be  carefully  examined, 
removing  any  diseased  tubers,  the  others  being  placed  where 
ibey  will  be  fully  exposed  to  light,  sun,  and  air.  We  spread 
our  seed  tubers  out  at  this  time  one  layer  deep  on  the  inside 
border  of  a  cool  Peach  house.  They  are  placed  as  closely  as 
they  can  be  packed  on  the  soil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  leaf 
m>iX  is  strewed  over  them.  There  they  start  gradually  into 
growth,  and  the  shoots  foimed  are  short,  stubby,  and  dark 
green  in  colour.  No  blanks  occur  in  the  Potato  rows  when  the 
«eti  an  psepaied  in  this  manner,  and  better  and  eadier  dope 


are  produced  than  when  no  sach  caz«  is  exercised.  Ko  dodit 
mAny  who  grow  Potatoes  have  no  glaaa  house  to  start  their  ned 
in,  but  any  ordinaiy  fraoie  lendaead  froatpmof,  in&  a  fitfis 
soil  in  it,  will  serve  the  same  purpoee.  Even  light  shids  vitt 
do,  or  a  sheltered  place  enclosed  with  boards  and  seooelv 
covered  in  frosty  weather  will  answer ;  indeed  aoyfbiog  « 
htiter  than  allowing  the  tubers  to  make  tender  white  afmnts 
in  the  dark. 

Some  growers  make  a  practioe  of  swis^  sB  the  waBkt 
tubers  for  seed  and  planting  them  wb<^  which  is  a  voy  good 
practice,  but  others  who  may  not  have  enough  of  sach  seed,  or 
wish  to  make  the  most  of  some  scarce  vmrielsy,  cut  one  toba 
into  two  or  three  sets ;  but  the  genoui  ^me  of  cutthig  fiie  tnboi 
— viz.,  just  bsfore  planting,  is  not  bj  anj  means  the  bestttnei 
In  my  opinion  all  sets  ^lould  be  cut  a  month  or  more  befon 
planting  time.  The  cut  surface  baa  then  time  to  heal,  wheieii 
when  the  cut  is  fresh  decay  often  commences  immediately  the 
set  is  placed  in  the  ground.  It  ia  well  known  that  s  tA 
decaying  Potato  amongst  a  heap  of  sound  tnbeiB  will  qnicUy 
affect  those  in  contact  with  it,  and  I  do  not  see  why  t)is  shh 
result  should  not  ensue  in  the  case  cf  tiiose  planted  oat  Hean 
the  reason  for  planting  whole  tubers  or  those  whidi  Hn  heei 
cut  loDg  enough  to  allow  the  cut  part  to  be  toughened  4Mr. 

Potatoes  sprouted  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  uodom 
strong  shoots,  which  may  not  be  moie  than  an  ineh  ung  at 
planting  time,  and  much  caie  dioold  be  taken  not  to  break  m 
of  these  shoots  off,  or  the  benefit  of  all  previous  atteatiai  wil 
be  lost—A  KiTCfi£K  Gabdknbb. 


TEA  BOSE  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

I  WAS  greatly  interested  in  reading  tlie  able  artiele<mTs 
Boae  cultivation  by  Mr.  Bardney  on  page  479,  Deoember  250, 
1879,  agot&  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  brief  sketch  of  the  nsallsaC 
^wing  Tea  Roses  here  for  winter  decoration  si^ht  be  cf 
interest  to  your  readers.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  tliat  tbi 
true  way  to  test  a  system  of  cultivation  is  to  give  the  pisctieu 
resulta  The  mode  of  culture  practised  here  is  very  omrift 
Propagate  in  January  or  Februaiy,  shift  along  as  fast  as  tba 
plants  require  it,  and  by  the  1st  of  August  they  are  in  lO-inJ 
pots,  in  which  they  are  flowered.  During  the  summer  w«  pia| 
off  the  flower  buds  as  fast  as  thej  are  formed  until  the  lafe  «< 
August,  when  the  removal  of  the  buds  ceases,  and  about  tae 
1st  of  October  the  phints  are  in  exoeUent  oondi(»»far«iBtei 
work. 

The  Rose  house  here  is  29  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide^  sad  «• 
place  in  it  about  250  plants.  I  give  you  a  season's  reoord  of 
Rose  cutting  during  the  winter  of  1878-9 :— In  October  *• 
cut  976  blooms,  November  759,  December  736,  Janoaxy  m 
February  963,  March  1305,  April  1890,  May  2639— total  lOjlW. 

Tea  Roses  here  are  seldom  budded  or  grafted,  NipbctoB 
being  an  exception.  It  certainly  does  better  budded  on  «©e 
vigorous  stock.  The  varieties  grown  are  Adam,  Hom^  t)M 
Bon  Silene,  Niphetoe,  Safrano,  Isabella  Sprunt,  La  6ylJ*u« 
(Madame  Russell  or  Duchesse  de  Brabant),  Ooiaelis  woi^ 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  a  few  Bourbons.  I  shall  he  S*^^ 
hear  through  your  Journal  results  from  those  who  ^^^^^ 
Tea  Rose  for  affording  winter  flowers  in  Eogland.— !«<»'* 
Ajcjbbigaet  Gabi>em£b,  Vertfumt, 


OLD  VINES  AT  MELTON  CONSTABLE. 
Faib  samples  of  Black  Hamburghs  and  Muscat  Grapes  h^ 
been  sent  you  which  were  cut  from  the  old  Vines  "^'JjT 
grown  in  the  same  house  and  with  precisely  the  ^^?^ 
ment.     There  is  an  inside  border  only,  and  the  J*""^ 
border  is  9  feet  6  inches,  the  length  being  40  feet  J^^^ 
ber  of  Vines  planted  are  nine,  but  the  number  of  ^J^ 
eighteen,  and  the  average  length  of  rods  18  feet    ^***-!l2 
although  planted  betwe^  ^ty  and  sixty  years  •g^.jV^ 
excellent  health,  and  have  thU  season  carried  a  8P^<*^^^ 
of  Grapes— about  five  hundred  bunches,  the  average  wfflgo**T 
bunch  being  from  half  a  pound  to  2 J  lbs.    ^^' .?*!?♦  tta 
this  spring  I  completely  renewed  the  border  and  laid  ^^^ 
roots  of  the  Vines  very  carefully  into  a  mixture  of^^^JJ^ 


loam,  bones,  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  charcoal.  ^^'^  ^  •^  rf 
last  named  ingredients  I  am  a  great  advocate,  and  J  ^ 
opinion  that  they  are  used  too  sparingly  in  most  ^^^'jg^ 
new  soil  produced  an  astonishing  improvement  m  ta«  ^ 
thus  showing  that  age  is  no  detriment  to  Vines  but  ^^r^  ^g 
reverse,  for  besides  the  heavy  crop  the  leaves  are  as  "jj^i 
plates  and  of  a  very  dark  green  hue,  which  in  i^*^  ow-^ 


ItUM.] 


JODlUfAL  OF  HCmnCULTUBB  AND  OOTTAeS  GABDSVEB« 


lli 


It  My  b»  Mtatlwei  m  vagaidi  tfatir  haeplag^wU- 
tlMii  I  tent  in  my  laakdidi  far  dwert  op  Jmoay  Sltt,  and 
tbey  iren  tiMn  m  Iraili  and  plump  at  pomible.  The  bunehM 
W9n  cot  from  tbe  Yinei  ia  September,  pleoed  in  »  Qmpe- 
loom,  the  stems  being  ia  bottles  of  water  wUha  little  ebaicoel. 
— ^.  Cl.4BU»  M0U4m  OtmgtM$. 

rrbe  Black  Hemboxgh  Oiapes  leoeiTed  were  ksfe  Id  berry, 
^rell  faiiiihed,  and  of  superior  qoality ;  tbe  Huseats  were  very 
lazge^  amuugBt  tbe  finest  beniee  we  have  seen  tbis  year,  and 
were  good  in  quality,  bat  not  perfectly  ripe  in  conseqaenoe  of 
the  odd  and  diill  season. — ^Boa.] 


AOAPAirrHns  umbellatus  in  WnSTER. 

Thv  Tisitor  to  laiie  well-kept  gardens  with  tbeir  amy  of 
fofciag  and  otber  booses  invariably  sees  soawtUag  to  admire 
and  oceasioaaUy  to  etoke  sutprfcse.  One  of  tbne  sorprisss 
«»urred  to  sse  tbe  otber  day  on  Tiaiting  tbe  beantif nl  gardens 
at  WrosaU  Abbey  oMr  Warwi^  tbe  seat  of  Mrs.  Dngdale. 
In  tbe  large  eonsenralory,  arranged  with  great  taste,  among 
tbe  asnal  wfater-ilowerhig  plants  were  soase  fine  ipecliasas  of 
Agapaathns  ambel2atos  in  fall  flower.  Barely  bare  I  ssea  tbe 
plant  in  better  condition,  nor  tbe  flowers  of  socb  an  intsnse 
blae.  8tanding  oat  among  tbe  many  otber  well-grown  plants 
aromid,  tbey  seemed  to  sabdne  tbe  dassling  ooionr  of  tbe 
Poinsettias,  to  tone  down  tbe  yetlow  of  Genistas  and  Coronillas, 
and  blend  tbe  whole  barmonioosly  together,  prodocing  an  eHeot 
rarely  seen  in  the  dall  days  of  eaiiy  Jaaoary.  Mr.  Oonan, 
the  able  head  gardener  there,  informed  me  that  these  plants 
were  plaoed  out  in  their  osaal  qoarters  in  pairs  in  the  ap- 
proaches to  terraces  and  in  yarioiis  parts  of  the  pleasure 
grounds,  bat  owing  to  the  late  season  of  1879  tbey  did  not 
prodooe  tbeIr  flower  spikes  nntil  late  in  the  aotamn.  1  thought 
as  I  admired  the  effect  the  plants  prodneed  that  it  might  be 
pOBsible  by  retarding  the  growth  to  make  their  flowenng  at 
this  season  a  mle  rather  than  the  exception.  A  grand  addition 
It  most  certainly  is  to  the  list  of  winter-flowering  plants. 

To  the  loTer  of  horticoltare  these  fine  gardens  wonld  at  all 
times  be  well  worth  a  visit,  bat  in  a  hasty  survey  it  is  scarcely 
poosible  to  note  all  that  deserves  attention.  The  vineries  there, 
Bowever,  deserve  especial  aotioe.  In  a  range  oontaming  early 
and  hite  Vines  the  bitter  were  truly  magnificent  from  the  huge 
crop  of  noble  bancbes  they  bore.  The  varieties  were  Muscat 
of  Alesaadria,  veir  fine,  kurge  well-riioiddered  bunehes  with 
^endid  berries,  tne  bunches  ranging  from  4  to  6  lbs.  each ; 
Mrs.  Pince,  grand,  but  not  coloured  well ;  Black  Alicante,  grand 
bunches  averaffing  7  lbs.  each  ;  Oros  Colman,  with  enormoas 
berries ;  and  £ady  Downers  Seedling,  very  fine.  The  Vines 
afforded  abundant  evidence  of  Mr.  Osman^s  skUl  at  a  Giape- 
gPKoww^— VisrroB. 

ROYAL  HOKTICULTUBAL  SOCIEXr. 

I^IBRVART  10th. 

Tfta  Oouncil-rooQ  on  the  ocessioa  of  this  sieetiag  was  reademd 
bright  and  stirmetive  by  several  groups  of  phurts,  those  from 
Kessnk  Veiteh,  Ball,  Osbom,  sad  Oranell  being  the  SMist  aotioe- 
able.  Many  other  plants  of  oonsidentble  interest  iuAvidaally 
were  also  exhibited.  The  fruit  also,  notably  Mr.  KilUt^'s  eolleo- 
tfon  of  Apples  and  old  aad  new  Grapes  from  Trentham,  attracted 
eeoeldeiaDie  attentloa. 

Fritit  Ck>MMirm.— Henry  Webb,  Bsq.,  hi  the  chair.  Mr. 
Stevens  of  Trentham  exhibited  two  dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Ckmes,  one  old  and  tbe  other  new,  and  also  a  buneh  ef  Madres- 
field  Gourt.  To  pmserie  oM  Black  Hamburghs  till  this  ssason  is 
a  very  unusual  ooeurrsnee^  and  the  OooMaitlee  exprsssed  a  high 
Cfiaion  of  Mr.  Stevens's  skill.  The  new  were  of  excellent  fiavoar, 
good  colour,  and  remarkably  well  grown.  The  old  were  quite 
plump  and  richly  flavoured.  A  eultural  oommendaticm  was 
awazded.  Messrs.  Brown  of  Stamford  sent  a  dish  of  Apples  called 
Beauty  of  Bamoak,  a  conical  striped  Apple  of  ordinary  quality. 
Another  ftom  the  same  source  was  Wfaarfland  Beauty^  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  Golden  Beinette.  It  came  up  as  a  elumce  Bsedling 
in  a  nursery  at  Oakham,  and  tiiough  superior  to  the  other  was 
not  in  such  condition  as  to  enable  the  Committee  to  give  a  high 
ehameter  to  it,  and  a  wish  was  expressed  to  see  it  again  next 
year,  when  the  season  may  be  more  favourable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  merits.  Mr.  John  Lane,  The  G^ardens,  Oakley  Park, 
Besle.  sent  a  dish  of  Vick's  Criterion  Tomato,  but  the  fruit 
had  been. kept  too  long.  Mr.  H.  A.  Mann,  The  Gardens,  St. 
'Vmeenf s,  Grantham,  sent  a  box  of  fifteen  fine  large  Mushrooms 
Vf  very  fine  <raality,  to  which  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Lewis  KilHck  of  Langlsy,  near  Maidstone,  sent  a 
^  collection  of  sixty  varieties  of  Apples  in  very  exeeUent  eoa- 
vtloa,  and  asilvet  Kaightian  audal  was  awaided«r 


Fldbal  Co]iXim&**Mr.  Charlea  Noble  in  thechair. 
Veitoh  k  Sons  exhibited  a  group  of  dwarf,  vigorous,  sad  weA> 
flowered  Cjolament ,  and  several  choice  Orchids  and  otner  plants. 
Dendrobium  splendidtssimum,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  D.  bete- 
roearjmm  and  D.  maerophyUum,  was  awaided  a  first-class  eetfti#» 
cats.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  with  white  sspals  and  petsis 
and  anall  labellums  of  an  extremely  rich  purple  thigs  ia  tbs  osatse. 
B.  SosMaii,  the  lesuh  of  a  cross  bstweea  D.  aobiie  sad  D.  heiere>- 
earpusi,  was  also  prsttj.  A  fini-elass  eertifieate  was  gtaatui  la 
the  prslly  aad  fragrant  Daphne  Blagayaaa ;  the  flowers  are  bevaa 
in  close  heads,  aad  the  only  disadTantage  is  the  somewhat  looae 
habit  of  the  plant.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the  groupb 
A  first-class  certificate  wan  also  awarded  for  Nepenthes  bicalcaratay  ■ 
a  speciM  from  Borneo  with  large  dall  red  pitchers. 

Mr.  W.  Bull  staged  a  group  of  Orchids  and  Palms,  inefudhkg 
the  extremely  delicately  tinted  Cattleya  Trianse  Vesta,  the  bright 
little  Bophronites  grandiflora,  Cymbidinm  Lowiannm,  Odonto* 
gtossam  Rossi  msjus,  Ada  aoraatiaca,  aad  Odontoglessom 
rhosum.  Dendrobiem  Inteolum  was  also  included,  a  ptetSj 
with  small  pale  veliow  flowers.  The  awanl  of  a  m 
was  leeomsssndea  by  the  Committse  for  these  plants. 

Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swaalej,  Kent,  exhibited  a  group  of  white 
Primulas  in  5-inch  pots.  Same  of  the  plants  were  more  thaa 
18  incbes  in  diameter.  All  were  extremely  luxuriant,  each  plant 
bearing  a  namber  of  umbels.  Ho  also  exhibited  cut  flowers  of 
twenty  distinct  varieties  of  Primula,  some  of  which  were  very  rieh 
and  dear  in  colour.  They  were  stated  to  have  been  grown  with 
Cannell's  Invigorator  or  food  for  plants.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  A  peculiar  little  Primula  was  also  shown,  stated  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  the  English  and  the  Chinese  Prisuroses :  the 
flowers  were  sstall,  and  chiefly  reseaibled  the  Chin< 
Mr.  Chambers,  Westlake  Nursery,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth, 
awaided  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  good  specimen  of  CGslogyne  eris» 
tata  bearing  about  fifteen  spikes,  each  with  four  or  five  flowers. 

Messrs.  Odbom  k  &>n,  Fuiham,  staged  a  group  of  plants,  oon^ 
prising  lilies  of  the  Valley,  Azalea  amoena.  Lilacs,  PolygonatumSy 
and  various  Palms,  chiefly  Oocos  Weddelliana.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  Mr.  C.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Maclear,  Pendell 
Gourtf  Blotchingley,  receivea  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Salvia  aibo^ 
OQMutsa,  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  being  yellowish  white  and  the 
lower  deep  blue,  and  for  Cineraria  Webbiana,  a  species  from  the 
Islaads.  The  enter  florets  ef  the  heads  were  uariow^ 
luff,  aad  bright  purple.  A  similar  award  was  aoooided  to 
«.r.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunaersburr 
House,  Acton,  for  cut  blooms  of  Maranta  Warsoewicaii.  Mr.  & 
Wilson,  gardener  to  T.  Farmer  HalL  Esq.,  Effingham  House,  New 
Leatherhead,  also  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  fine  specimen  of 
Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  bearing  fire  racemes  of  its  beautiful 
yellow  flowers.  Mr.  Bann,  gardener,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley, 
sent  a  large  male  cone  of  JBncephalartos  villosus  about  2^  feet 
long,  also  a  flower  spike  of  Das^lirion  gflauoum.  Mr.  J.  Stevens, 
Ths  GkMdens,  Trentham,  exhibited  a  remarkably  handsome  spee^ 
men  of  Lssha  aaoeps  beariug  ten  long  racemes,  each  having  fear  or 
flve  large  and  richly  coloured  flowen  near  the  apex  of  the  nedanele. 
A  cultural  oommendatiou  was  most  deservedly  awMfded  lor  the 
plant.  The  variety  of  Cyclamen  Bosy  Morn,  for  which  a  oertiil» 
cate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  last 
year,  was  agpiin  exhibited  in  good  condition,  and  the  oertmcate 
was  confirmed. 

SUNNY  ANTICIPATIONS. 

About  this  time  last  year  I  sent  yon  a  short  article  entitled 
"  Sooay  Memories."  It  would  not  be  possible  to  repeat  tbet 
strain  now,  lor  the  year  that  has  past  has  been  a  doudy  one  m 
every  sense ;  my  gwrden  banks  were  not  sunny,  and  my  othsor 
bank  had  broken  just  before.  Yet  it  would  hardly  do  to 
change  the  title  to  "  Cloudy  Memories ;"  let  it  rather  be  ^  Sunny 
Anticipations,"  for  with  others  of  your  correspondents  1  do 
look  forward  to  a  fine  year  in  nmtters  horticultural,  as  things 
are  certainly  beginning  to  look  up  in  the  great  world  ontside 
onr  garden  walls.  'Tis  old  Horace  that  wrote,  *'The  same 
great  God  that  brings  on  the  horrid  times  will  remove  thenK" 

During  the  season  I  visited  some  twelve  or  fourteen  "plaoes,** 
but  l^o  gardeners  all  told  the  same  story — ^the  old  plaitts 
did  not  show  up  at  all  well,  while  the  new  had  no  chaaoe  of 
fair  trial.  One  memory  I  have  is  that  of  a  small  gpuden-^a 
Bose  bank  dose  to  a  Cumberland  lake.  *Xwas  late  in  autumn ; 
tbe  tourists  had  left,  the  hotels  were  about  shutting  up 
their  great  rooms  for  tbe  winter ;  but  the  weather  was  the 
finest  that  1879  afEorded  us,  and  it  was  just  the  time  to  visit 
those  rugged  fells  and  wooded  val<!S.  After  all^  O  "Wtli> 
Sayaob,"  'Hhero  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,"  as 
Byron  tells  us.  This  small  garden  had  behind  it  an  impene- 
tnible  grove,  and  a  strip  of  flat  ground  close  to  the  water  con- 
tmoed  »  couple  (A.  cottages,  which  could  be  appraached  only 
by  a  boat.  There  tbe  Roses  wore  in  full  second  crop,  doing  the 
best  I  ever  saw  to  deserve  the  title  of  Hybrid  Perpetual^   Hov 
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5^*^  **'  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

nation  being  often  wked  in  the  colnmna  of  your 

tl**^  B  good  trailer  for  heating  purpoaea,  lor  the  benefit 

jj^^j  *'aoiring  I  will  giTo  ray  eiperienoe  of  a  boiler  I  have 

Ztf^Z^  ***  during  the  present  and  last  moat  KTere  winters. 

'«  fJ«^"*toon«=  1  'lave  Is  19  feet  6  inches  by  11  feet  6  incbe* 

f^fl,  Zt^^^f   tbree-qnarter  span,  glaied  withont  patty — (Teiy 

^'Sb  "^ftlic  most  healthy  of  all  gUiing  (or  plants,  especially 

J«»*?  to°*     there  being  never  any  drip  or  eitesaire  moisture)-— 

c"    iA""    ted  with  one  ofThomas  Bead's  slow-combnstion  boilers 

l^A  >*^to  100  feet  ot  S-inch  piping.    During  the  whole  U 

S'*'*^tb  of  Jannary,  when  the  frost  ha*  been  the  moat  ieTcre 

«**  °T  eTOf  remember,  I  hare  made  np  my  fire  and  left  at 

tbi^  p  ti.,  being  out  at  uight  work,  and  do  one  has  been  neat 

fl-3~m'  7.30  A.M.,  tbna  thirteen  hoars  without  any  attention 

**hatB'Mi  and  not  on  any  occasion  hare  I  found  the  tempc- 

!ltnTe  below  4G°.    The  damper  is  ao  easily  arranged  that  I 

^old  easily  keep  it  up  to  6(f  if  required.    The  ■ppatmtns  will 

hold  sufficient  fuel  for  eighteen  hours  In  the  hardest  weather ; 

in  mil^  weather  I  feed  once  only  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours. 

fbe  fuel  is  a  mLiture  of  bard  coat  and  cinders  in  equal  parts. 

In  mild  weather  cinders  are  strong  enough.    In  tbti  honae  I 

liBTe  had  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  Oeranlnmi  in  fnU  bloom 

b11  the  winter. — Amatbub  Flobist. 


Datfodils  id  Pot&— Out  first  glimpae  of  "the  gi 


,  ,       NotH, 

always  to  bare  thin  stripaot  lead  punched  with  the  letlci^ 
and  then  for  bash  fruit  or  standards  wrapped  round  a  biwidL 
These  are  quite  indelible  and  cheap,  and  the  same  plan  nay 
be  adopted  for  Rosea.  lu  case  of  dwnrfa  J  nae  small  round 
pottery  labels  affixed  to  twisted  galraniaed  wire  inserted  in  the 
sail.  This  plan  doea  equally  well  for  alpine  plaDta.  Paicfam^ 
when  written  on  with  printers'  ink  makes  very  good  labels. 

Belative  to  froat  injuring  Hoses  Mr.  Boyea  tdla  na  that  "beta 
are  stubborn  things ;"  so  are  men  sometimes,  or  they  woold 
admit  the  fact  that  young  Koae  stems  do  not  anffer  from  frost  ' 
so  much  as  old  branches  do,  noria  thereinch  a  plant  oa  a  raallj 
hardy  Boae.— C.  P.  P. 


BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
FiBnnABT  IOth, 
Thx  Annual  Oeneial  Meeting  ot  the  Society  was  bold  os 
Tuesday  last,  the  Preudeab,  Lord  Aberdare,  io  tha  chair. ,  Th« 
fbUowing  members  of  the  Council  were  present : — BirT.  lawienoe, 
Bart.,  CoL  E.  TreTor  Clarke,  Dr.  Denny,  Sir  Charles  TT.  Btrick- 
Und,  Bart.,  Major  F.  Huon,  Dr.  Hogg  (Secretarr),  and  HcDrj 
-"ebb,  Esq.  (Treasurer). 

Ur.  B.  Jissisas,  the  Asaiatant-Becretary,  read  a  list  of  namei 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  desiioua  of  becoming  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  and  the  Chairman  moved  that  they  he  elsctod,  , 
The  mlnates  of  the  last  General  Heeling  were  tben  read  and 
formally  oonflrmed.  The  election  of  Bdritineen  having  been 
piopcaed,  Ur.  John  Lea  snd  Hr.  West  were  duly  appointed. 

The  Pbmiociit  next  propoeed  that  the  Report  ot  the  Council 
•a  taken  ■■  read,  which  waa  unanlmooslj  agreed  to.  He  then 
irooeeded  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  position  of  the  SodeW, 
Ib  regretted  that  it  wu  not  in  hii  power  to  lay  betoie  t£a 
Tellowi  more  definite  Information,  but  as  licigstioa  had  been  com- 
□euced,  the  resnltH  of  which  were  at  present  very  uncertain,  he 
[id  Dot  tee)  justified  in  Baying  mnch  concerning  the  matter.  Ha 
emlndedthe  Meeting,  however,  that  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  Society 
a  the  interest  of  tha  debenture  holdera  to  retain  poswasion  of  the 
Garden  as  long  as  they  could  do  so  legally.    Although  it  w 


difficult  to  state  anjthlng  with  certainty  in  reference  to  a~bhanoei7 
he  believed  it  prot«ble  that  a  deoisioa  would  be  obtiined 

ig  the  month,  after  which  the  future  oouae  of  the  Secietr 

conld  De  discDBed  to  much  better  advaataga.  The  paat  year  baa 
been  a  most  disastrous  one  for  barticulturista,  and  although  the 
Council  had  made  unnanal  efforts  U>  render  the  shows  and  Deet- 

ga  as  attractive  anil  complete  u  poMible,  thus  increasing  tlM 

penditnre,  yet  the  receipts  were  lower  than  the  previous  year. 
ThUB|  while  the  Society  started  in  the  year  without  any  seriona 
additional  incnmhraaoea  it  became  necnsary  for  them  to  be  aa 
eoonomical  as  possible.  Notwithstanding  tha  onfavonrabla 
weather  on  each  oocasion  the  oonversasioni  and  f4tes  proved 
sncteailnl,  for  a  batanoeoF  £60  remained  after  paying  all  expenses. 
Tha  receipts  for  the  gatdeu  produoe  reached  a  very  high  figure 
during  the  past  year — viz.,  £664  ISi.  lid,,  a  sum  greatly  in  advanea 
of  that  received  in  the  previous  year.  As  a  set-off  against  this  ha 
referred  to  Ion  oocaelooed  by  the  hailstorm,  whioh  ue^asitated  tho 
outlay  of  £140  to  repair  the  damage,  the  failing  of  a  boiler  at 
Kenshgton  also  incraaaed  the  eipenaaa  by  £120.  He  then  brieOw 
remarked,  that  even  thoagh  the  dedaion  ia  the  Chaaoery  auit 
should  be  ag^nst  the  Sodety  they  might  atill  retain  a  poitun  ot 

the  Kenain^on  Oardena,  for  ha  believed  the  Coar~'~" 

diapoMd  to  bo  triendl--     " '--'-■  ------ ' 

OenenlHeetl&gtbeaL.    _. 

id  aatiafactory  oonditlon. 

Hr.  QcBDBLLa  thought  the  FeUowa  were  indebted  to  the  Com* 
dU  for  ao  eooisgeoasly  "  stjcking  to  a  sinking  ship,"  aad  stioogly 

mdemned  the  oouree  taken  by  the  Commiwionera. 

The  reault  of  the  ballot  waa  than  declared,  the  followins  Dcntla- 
man  bangeleoledto  theConnoil : — W.BoDgbton,Biq, ;  BlrBaory 
Bcudamore  Stanhope,  Bart, ;  and  the  Bev.  H.  Harpar  Orewe,  in 
-laoeof  the  three  retuinsmr-'- — 

Mr.  Ebllook  Inqniied  v 


L  wbethw  Um  Editoi  of  U 


U^iaML] 
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JonnuJ  raallj  reoeired  a  MpwatB  mImj  of  £100,  or  wMImt  that 
JFonned  part  of  his  aalarr  at  A«aistant  Becretaiy. 

LoBD  Abkrdabb  replied  that  it  formed  part  of  ICr.  Jeniiiiiga* 
artipilar  salarj. 

mr.  LiGOins  mored  a  Toto  of  thanks  to  the  Coimcil  for  nnder- 
taking  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Sodetr  hj  defending  a  luit 
In  Obaooery,  which  was  seconded  and  carried  onanimonslj. 

A  nnanimons  Tote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Abetdare  brooght  the  pro* 
<9eedfaigB  to  a  doee.  __ 

IBspOBT  OF  TBS  Govircii*  TO  Tn  AvKVAL  OnmuL  Hnrixa 

or  lOra  Fbbbuabt,  1880. 

Thb  Conndl  have  to  report  to  the  Fellows  a  oontinoanoe  of 
ontereet  In  the  operations  of  the  Bodetj  during  the  ^t  year. 

Kotwithstanding  the  onfaToorable  weathiv  which  preTatled 
ihroaghoat  the  whole  of  last  year,  and  which  marred  the  success 
-of  the  exhibitions  and  meetings  generallT,  the  receipts  on  account 
of  these  hare  not  fallen  greatly  short  of  tnose  of  the  preyious  year. 

The  fortnightly  meetings  hare  been  liberally  supported — groups 
of  an  interestmg  nature,  and  yalnable  collections  of  fruit,  Tege- 
tables.  and  plants  hsTe  contributed  to  sustain  their  high  character ; 
snd  toe  Ooundl  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowMginff  the 
Taluable  serrioes  rendered  by  the  Scientific,  Fruit,  and  Floral 
CSommittees,  whose  prooeedings  hare  been  fullj  zeoorded  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Sodeff . 

The  Great  Show  of  27th  ICay  was  equal  to  any  foimer  Bxhibi* 
4km  as  regards  merit  and  extent,  and  was  honoured  by  the  pre- 
(•ence  of  fi  JLH.  the  Princess  of  Wales^d  T.B.H.  the  Duke  and 
Dncheis  of  Edinburgh,  the  Grown  Princes  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Flanders,  and  the  Duke  of  Teck. 

The  Popular  Show  upon  Whit-lCondaj  was  an  improTCment 
lapon  that  of  the  prerious  year,  the  Corent  Garden  growers  filling 
H£e  nand  maiquee  with  a  brilliant  display  of  the  fiowering  plants 
mrhicn  are  specially  grown  for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets, 
-BBd,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rain,  tlie  number  of  Tislton  on  this 
oocasion  was  8071. 

The  Council  are  desirous  of  fbstering  a  1ot«  of  hortionltare 
Amongst  the  humbler  dasses ;  and  deeming  this  one  of  the  objects 
to  be  kept  in  Tiew  by  the  Socie^,  they  baTO  resolred  to  hold  a 
show  upon  Whit-Konday,  the  17th  ICay  next,  and  to  postpone  the 
'  oompetation  for  the  cottagers'  and  artisans'  prizes  to  toe  Bank 
^Holiday,  2nd  August. 

In  compliance  with  a  desire  expressed  by  the  FellowB,  the 
.<loundl  hdd  a  cooTersazione  on  the  erening  of  Wednesday,  28th 
ICay,  which,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  was  numerously  attended. 
The  tents  of  the  Great  Show  and  the  oonserratorT  were  illumi- 
ininat>eri  by  diiEerent  systems  of  electrical  lighting,  ana  the  membem 
•of  the  Qnekett  Microscopical  Qnb  were  present  with  thdr  micro- 
scopes.   The  success  of  this  oonrersasione  encouras;ed  the  Goundl 
to  hold  an  erening  fdte  on  the  9th  July,  the  principal  features  of 
which  were  the  exnibition  of  recent  sdentific  mTenuons.  including 
"Sdison's  loud-speaking  telephone,  the  phonograph,  microscopes, 
with  Tarious  other  attractions.     The  gardens  were  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  eleetridty,  and  the  attendance  was  rery  large. 

Her  Majesty's  Commisnoners  for  the  Bxhibition  of  1861  Daring 
•commencM  legal  proceedings  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  pos« 
«esdon  of  the  Garaens,  the  Council  were  adrised  that  they  were 
•bound  to  use  every  legal  means  of  defending  the  interests  of  the 
•«tebenture  holders,  wiiose  sole  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
Interest  on  their  bonds,  as  well  as  for  the  p<»tioii  of  the  capital 
for  which  the  property  of  the  Commissioneia  was  conditionally 
.  Jiable,  would  hare  disappeared  with  the  termination  of  the  lease 
lotheSodety.   These  proceedings  are  still  pending.   Tl|e  Council 
icannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  deep  regret  that  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Commissioners  some  three  years  ago  were  declined 
lyy  the  debenture  holders,  a  refusal  whidi  not  only  inrolTed  the 
loss  of  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  repayment  of  a  portion  of 
'  4heir  capital  which  might  not  easily  recur,  but  has  compdled  the 
Society  to  embark  in  a  litigation  which  they  would  gladly  have 
aToided  could  they  haye  done  so  with  justice  to  the  debenture 
Jiolders  and  with  security  to  themsdres.     The  Council  have 
reason  to  belieye  that  juster  yiews  of  their  position  now  preyail 
among  the  debenture  holders,  and  that  if  a  sinular  offer  were 
repeated  it  would  be  accepted  by  them.    Sudi  a  course  would  be 
^hailed  by  the  Council  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.    They  cannot 
but  think  that,  whaterer  may  be  the  legal  rights  of  the  debenture 
bolders  strictly  construed,  their  moral  daim  for  consideration  and 
-even  generous  treatment  by  the  CommissionecB,  on  whose  property 
•their  money  was  exjpended  for  objects  warmly  fostered  by  them 
4Uid  their  late  illustnous  President,  is  yery  strong ;  while  the  ami- 
cable settlement  of  the  question  would  greatly  promote  ^yourable 
arrangements  by  the  Society  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  use 
of  the  Gardens,  or  such  portion  of  them,  and  of  the  adjoining 
prenrises,  as  would  not  be  required  for  public  purposes. 

The  fifth  yolume  of  the  Journal  has  been  completed  during  the 
'past  year.  Amongst  the  papers  may  be  mentioned  Notes  l^  Dr. 
Masters,  F.B.S.,  on  '<  Root  Hairs  and  Boot  Growth,"  and  a  traatise 
'<  On  the  Genus  Tulipa."  by  H.  J.  Blwes,  Esq.  The  reports  of 
Chiswiok  trials  haye  included  Bndiyes,  Cabbages,  doohld-flowered 
jTy-leaTed  Pelargonuuns,  AbatUons,  tod  Gloilniat, 


The  desire  expressed  by  the  Coundl  in  their  last  annual  repoTt. 
that  correspondence  should  be  opened  with  foreign  and  colonial 
horticulturists,  has  been  gratified  by  the  recdpt  of  bulbs  from 
Dr.  Beffd  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  many  interesting  Caucasian  and 
Central  Asian  plants,  and  seeds  from  yarions  contributors  at  the 
Cape,  in  America,  Australia,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  seedlings 
firom  many  of  which  will  shortly  be  ayailable  for  distribution 
amongst  the  Fellows. 

The  trials  by  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  Chiswiok 
haye  been  continued  as  usual,  but  owing  to  the  unfayourable 
season  the  resnltfe  haye  not  been  so  sstisfactoiy  as  might  haye 
been  desired,  especially  of  those  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  A 
complete  trial  of  all  the  yarieties  of  summer  Badishes  has  been 
made,  numbering  180  samples,  a  full  report  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lishea  in  the  Sodety's  Journal. 

The  Society  now  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  Tuberous  Bmnh 
nias,  many  of  which  are  hybrids  raised  in  the  Gardens  by  Mr. 
Barron,  wno  has  also  beoi  moet  successful  in  raising  seyeral  new 
and  handsome  yarieties  of  the  Chineee  Primroee. 

The  yiolent  hailstorm  of  August  last  broke  upwards  of  one 
thousand  panes  of  glass,  while  other  necessary  repairs  at  Chiswidc 
haye  occasioned  extra  expenditure.  The  land  on  the  west  of  the 
Gardens  haying  been  sola  and  a  new  road  made  alongside,  it  was 
found  necessuT  to  erect  a  new  boundary  wall.  The  oost  has  been 
defrayed  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Deyonshire,  on  the  under- 
standing  that  one  moiety  shall  remain  as  a  loan  to  the  Society  at 
5  per  cent^  interest  The  expenses  of  the  Gardens  haye  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  while  thdr  efficiency  has  been  maintained 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Barron. 

One  of  the  large  boilers  which  heats  the  conseryatorr  at  South 
Kensington,  and  had  been  wmfced  for  many  years,  fafled  during 
the  last  winter ;  this  caused  with  fixing  an  outlay  of  about  £100. 

Owing  to  the  exoesdye  and  continuous  rainfisll  during  the  past 
season,  and  the  unusually  low  temperature  which  preyailed,  the 
out-of-doors  fruit  crop  has  been  yery  poor.  Strawbeizies  wero 
most  abundant,  but  literally  rotted  on  the  ground. 

The  crop  of  Grapes  in  the  large  oonseryatory  was  exceptionally 
good,  realising  about  £400. 

The  young  Vines  planted  on  the  long  glased  wall  haye  grown 
yery  strong  and  promise  well. 

A  hurge  number  of  plants  growing  in  the  rockery  were  UUed  by 
the  seyere  frost  of  last  winter,  but  most  of  them  naye  been  libe- 
rally  repUced  by  Mr.  Ware  of  Tottenham,  and  others ;  but  the 
damage  done  by  the  frost  of  the  present  winter  may  proye  far 
more  serious. 

A  list  of  the  donors  of  plants.  Ac,  is  annexed  to  this  report. 
The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  are  tendered  to  them  for  thdr 
much-appreciated  contributions. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  past  year  to  the  dis* 
tribution  of  plants  and  seeds  amongst  tne  Fellows  of  the  Sod«ty. 
The  number  of  plants  distributed  has  amounted  to  10,260 ;  cuttings 
of  plants,  fruit  trees,  and  Strawberry  runners,  2JB00  bundles ; 
packets  of  seeds  44,780,  being  double  the  amount  of  the  prayious 


The  Coundl  resret  that  owing  to  the  great  scardty  of  all  kinds 
of  seeds,  caused  by  the  wet  and  cold  of  the  past  autumn,  the  dis- 
tribution during  ue  coming  season  must  neoessarilj  be  limited ; 
but  a  yery  large  stock  of  pmnts  is  being  prepared,  particulais  of 
which,  inth  form  of  ^plication,  will  be  furnished  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

A  new  railway  station  on  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Bailway 
has  recently  been  opcrned  at  Acton  Green,  within  four  minutea* 
walk  of  the  Garden,  Trains  run. eyeiy  half-hour.  The  entrance 
to  the  Garden  is  now  remoyed  to  Sutton  Court  Bead,  adjoining 
the  Yestry  Hall,  Tnmham  Green. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  obserye  the  continued  success  of  the 
numerous  fioricultund  societies  which  haye  been  established  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  kinpdbm,  many  of  which  haye  associated 
themselyes  wiUi  ^e  Socie^,  and  report  that  of  all  the  prizea 
offered  by  them  the  Society's  silyer  and  bronze  medals  appear  to 
be  most  appreciated. 

The  Council  also  note  with  satisfaction  the  progress  whidi  is 
bdng  effected  by  associations  which  haye  taken  yarions  branches 
of  floriculture  under  their  especial  care,  such  as  the  "  Bose,"  the 
«  PeUrgoniumJ"  the  «  Auricula,"  and  the  "  Carnation  "  Sodeties,  and 
some  otners.  They  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  such  sodeties, 
snd  afford  them  all  facilitiee  for  holding  thdr  yarions  exhibitions 
in  conjunction  witii  the  oidinaiy  meetings  of  the  Sodety. 

During  the  past  year  288  free  monthly  tickets  haye  been  issued 
to  Btudenis  in  the  science  and  art  schools,  with  permisdon  to 
sketch  in  the  Gh^ns  and  oonseryatory. 

The  Society  has  lost  during  the  past  year  forty-seyen  Fellows 
by  death  and  ninety-two  by  redgnation.  149  new  Fellows  haye 
been  dected  during  the  year. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  now  consists  of— 
887  Lire  Fellows. 

480  Fellows  paying  £4  4f .  annually. 
J72       „  „       £2  2f.        „ 
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find  the  lanie  oonect.  

B.  A.  ASPCSALL,^ 

JOHN  LBB,  ( ilwMtor*. 

JA&F.  WBBU    j 

AAMUBL  JEXiSHSQB, 
Janiianr»Bd,1880. 


SUMMER  AND  EARLY  AUTUMN  PEARa 

OlTB  earliest  Pear  is  Jhsyeaa^  d*Bt^  growing  on  an  eopiKer 
in  a  warm  sheltered  position.  In  faTonrable  seasons  it  gae- 
rally  ripens  during  the  third  week  in  July,  and  is  always  good. 
We  find  it  necessaiy  to  be  careful  in  gathering  the  frait  befoto 
it  is  folly  ripe,  otherwise  it  is  usdess.  'Diia  remark  alio 
applies  to  all  early  Peais.  The  next  to  ripen  is  Citron  des 
C&rmes,  also  on  an  espalier ;  this  ripens  in  about  a  week  or.  tea 
days  after  the  former,  bnt  is  seldom  really  good.  We  intead 
to  ont  the  tree  haek  and  regraf  t  with  some  good  late  Tsiieij. 
Jaigonelle  is  the  next  in  suocesnon.  We  haye  it  both  on  sootii 
and  east  aspects  of  walls,  the  fndt  ripening  in  the  order  aamed. 
Those  from  the  east  aspect  aie  nearly  always  the  finest  ilavmued.. 
Williams'  Bon  Gfai^tien  comes  into  use  next  This  rarietj  does 
remarkably  well  hereabouts  both  as  standards  and  espaliers* 
There  is  a  large  standard  tree  growing  in  an  old  cottage  gardoi 
not  far  from  ns  that  sometimes  produces  30  stones  of  frait  I 
have  known  that  quantity  gathered  from  it  twice  in  the  Isit 
seren  years.  Were  I  about  to  plant  two  acres  of  groand  wiih 
Pear  trees  for  market  purposes  I  should  plant  one  and  thieo* 
quarters  of  an  acre  with  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  the  rest 
with  a  selection  of  other  Tarieties.  I  feel  sore  that  in  that  tbo 
former  would  be  a  good  inyestment.  Autumn  Bergamot  oosass 
next  from  an  espalier  in  a  Tery  warm  posrition,  but  neitiier  this 
variety  nor  its  near  relation  Oansa's  Beigamot  are  enr 
really  good  with  us.  They  are  both  inyaiiably  gritty  at  tbe 
core.  Louise  Boime  of  Jersey  comes  next,  and  u  g(X)d  botii 
on  espaliers  and  from  a  tree  growing  on  a  w^  wall,  the  fnni 
forming  a  good  succession*  Tliis  Tanety  is  followed  by  Hmo 
Louise.  Our  inest  fruit  of  this  fine  Pear  are  always  gathered 
from  trees  on  a  south  wall,  but  the  trees  are  growing  on  the 
Borth  side  ni  a  wall  and  haTe  been  horisontally  trained,  fn» 
the  uppermost  bianch  of  which  we  hare  led  oS  some  siMOte 
and  trained  them  TertleaBy  down  the  south  wall.  From  a 
space  about  20  yards  long  by  14  yard  in  width  we  have  some- 
times picked  25  stones  of  fine  imit ;  in  fact,  in  good  seasons 
the  fruit  hangs  literally  like  ropes  of  Onions.  All  earljr  Fears 
were  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  later  in  ripening  dnriog  tlio 
late  autumn  than  is  usualr  Our  soil  is  a  stin  loam  resting  on 
magnfwian  limestone.  Fruit  trees  grow  very  well  in  it  geoo* 
rally.-- H.  J.  Clatton,  6h'imte&m  Park  Gard^nSf  TadcaOer. 

Of  the  four  varieties  of  September  Pears  that  haye  been 
xecently  figured  and  described  in  the  Journal  I  shall  from  ct" 
perience  give  the  palm  to  Beun6  d'Amanlis.  Fondante  d^ 
Cueme  I  do  not  know,  and  of  Fondante  d'Automne  I  ^]^^ 
had  sufficient  experience  to  say  under  what  conditions  ood ''^ 
what  localities  it  will  succeed.  Benrr^  d'AmanUs  is  a  ad» 
Pear,  and  it  appears  to  succeed  generally.  In  this  masf^^^^ 
hood  it  thrives  weU  ;  at  Ckoocteth  Hall  on  the  walls  His^» 
at  home.  My  trees  here  are  young,  on  the  Quince  stock,  gwW» 
as  pyramids.  Soil  light*  resting  on  a  red  sandstone  f<^*"JJr 
In  spite  of  the  bad  season  this  year  the  fruit  were  by  ^^ 
largest  of  any  in  the  garden.  I  have  seen  this  Pear  succeed 
a  few  miles  from  Hexham-on-l^ne  on  the  Quince  as  PT'^^^ 
at  an  elevation  of  550  feet  above  the  sea ;  soQ  ligAt,  whiio 
sandstone  formation ;  and  near  Boston  in  Liacdnsbiro  i» 
flourishes  and  fruits  abundantly  on  strong  hazel  loa».  ^P^ 
in  the  same  county  at  Donington  I  have  seen  it  flovishoD  w 
Quince  as  pycamidsi  soil  only  about  I  loot  deep  with  hi^cBf 


jflonuii  or  HEOBSKTCLnnui  im  pmusm  a4BDwm» 
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lo  A  deMBmliaA  of  its 
IlMwe  H  m  •  ■l—ilMi  <«  •  Pear  itook, 
4ipd  had  been  in  the  faahit  ol  giriiiff  a  good  d  wring  of  mairare 
ta  tha  loote  evaiy  wintar.  About  hmt  ^aaxa  ago  I  omitted  thia 
^rnawiift  and  tha  foOcmiag  aaaacm  tha  Beaza  wen  abont  haU 
fbaiT  jmal  aica*  I  bagas  to  tht^fV  lay  Baoaaraiaiit  waa  in 
£Mdt|  bob  when  th^  warn  ripe  to  nj  great  aatoniahment  I 
toand  the  flayonr  eioaUent  and  tha  jnioe  not  too  abandant 
8inea  then  from  the  wexj  anfaTOvnable  qninga  I  hare  had  no 
fruit,  bat  now  kx)k  hopefnllj  forward  after  reading  the  article 
xefenred  to,  feeling  that  m j  miitalre  baa  bean  ia  tieatiog  it  too 
welL— AXAXXUB,  TarkMre. 


FERETB,  HOW  ABE  TEST  BEPBODUCED? 

Iv  mj  former  piper  I  pnxaifled  to  give  not  ooly  my  own 
opinion,  but  alao  the  opiniona  of  otben,  aa  to  bow  our  abnomal 
Tariatiea  of  Ferna  are  produced.  I  will  flrat  qoote  the  opinion 
of  E.  J.  Lowe,  Bfq^  aa  giren  in  his  work  on  Britiah  Feme  and 
their  Tarletiea.  Mr.  Ix>we  writes  as  follows  (toL  i^  page  26) 
— **  Borne  farieties  are  more  oermanent  than  others,  and  seed- 
ling plants  from  well-marked  frOnds  wHl  be  more  permanent 
in  cbaraicter  than  diyisions  of  the  rhisome,  although  by  this 
means  other  ▼arieties  wHl  frequently  appear.  KeTcrtheleas 
this  is  an  adrantage,  inaamveh  as  there  is  a  great  probabiKtT 
of  something  more  remarkable  befaig  found  amongst  the  batch 
of  seedlings,  wliilst  at  die  same  time  there  will  be  many  re- 
oembling  the  frond  from  which  the  spores  had  been  gathered.** 
Fortlier,  at  page  6S,  where  referring  to  the  many  beantifiil 
varieties  of  Poiypodimns — **  What  other  Tsrieties  a  few  yean 
lienoe  may  bring  to  light  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  when  Katore 
puts  on  these  spmts  tiiiere  seems  to  be  no  limit.**  And  in  anotiier 
place  Mr.  Lowe  remarks,  **  It  is  with  the  greatest  difBcnlty 
that  anythiag  special  can  be  obtained  from  the  common  type  ; 
bat  when  a  special  rariety  is  obtained  there  is  a  fair  chance 
of  other  good  yarieties  being  ponced  from  tbe  new  rariety, 
nnd  especially  if  spores  be  sown  ttom  tiie  beet  and  most  dis- 
tinct fronds." 

I  will  now  refer  to  another  gentleman  whose  opinions  I 
think  are  worthy  of  our  consxderation.  He  has  had  more  than 
fotty  years* 'experience  in  raising  and  cnltivating  Ferns.  I 
allode  to  Mr.  Clapham  of  Bcarbonrngh,  a  gentleman  wlio  has 
xaiaed  and  sent  out  some  of  the  best  Ferns  that  are  now  f onnd 
in  British  ferneries.  It  is  his  opinion  that  no  fertillaing  or 
croas-lertilising  takes  place  in  Faros,  which  confirms  my  view. 
He  refened  ma  to  a  friend  who  held  a  contrary  opinioo,  and 
reqneated  me  to  introdooe  the  snbieet  to  htm.  This  I  did,  hot 
mth  very  poor  reaoUa ;  for  when  I  aaked  him  what  he  thoogfat 
adxmt  Ferns  being  fertilised  or  cross- fcrtflised,  he  only  replied 
that  he  had  some  time  before  two  plants  of  Athjrinmy  and 
thai  1^  mixing  the  spares  taken  from  each  plant  and  aowing 
them  he  had  raiaed  many  plaota  which  in  some  respects  were 
diatinet  from  either  of  the  two  plaats  from  which  he  had  taken 
the  spores,  bat  added  he  sold  the  plants  and  had  not  been 
iwieeessfal  in  raising  anything  distinct  sinee.  I  tiioaght  then 
that  hia  theory  was  feiy  nnsatisiactoiy.  I  think  that  I  shall 
Im  able  to  show  that  it  is  worthless. 

I  will  now  give  the  sabatanee  of  a  eenTStaation  I  had  a 
abort  time  after  ttie  abovn  with  a  gentlemaB  who  has  spent 
liis  whole  lifa  amoagst  Feme,  and  baa  been  one  of  the  moat 
aaeoesafiil  collectors  of  special  Tarieriea  that  I  know.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Barnes  of  Leyens  in  the  Lake  district.  This  gentlesun 
had  not  ccnne  to  anT  daeialan  on  the  snbject  of  cro6S»fertili« 
astioD,  he  had  tried  to  xaiae  a  crested  form  of  a  Lastsea  }^ 
sowing  the  spores  of  n  crested  and  non-crested  form  togsAier, 
and  a  plant  was  prodoeed  of  an  abnipted  form.  The  ubo- 
tilbility,  howeter,  is  that  the  aame  might  hare  been  obtained 
withent  the  infixing  of  the  spomi 

^  I  will  now  try  to  show  froas  my  own  observation  and  ccpe- 
tienoe,  as  well  as  from  oollectad  facts,  how  many  of  onr  ab- 
nonaal  Ferns  have  been  raised  or  collected,  but  the  raising  of 
|hufai  will  havetiie  most  dtreetheaimg  on  thesubfeet  inhand. 
TheiR8tIwillnQtieeiaLMtaeadi]atatagrandicepB,a  erasted 
itet  that  waa  raised  bf  Mr,  J.  BasBas.    Thia  pUuat  waa  laiaed 


UAd  plant  edlftiiiiwl  in  tha  naidbboiiriioad* 
A  tend  ef  <Jtai  aawlj  ooUerted  plant  waa  cisentoll^^ 
Ha  aawed  spons  teas  it  Tha  rsaalt  was  two  crsated  yariaHe% 
bnt  gn»twapa  ia  by  Av  the  baat  Ilm  next  waa  aiasd  ia 
tha  aame  wi^r*  fieolopandriom  Tnlgara  var.  cadiviafoUnm  ia 
reflssrad  to  by  O.  Johnson,  Esq.,  at  page  61  of  his  woriL  am, 
British  Farasaa  baiMf  laiaad  b^  Mr.  Xonag  of  Tavntcai  fron 
n  plant  wbieh  ha  eoUeotedy  and  waa  ""■»*>^  lancifitsm     Miw 


d  apocas  Ivnn  hia  pteat ;  tha  reaoU  waa  the  haa»> 
tifal  FsfB  whiek  is  knosm  by  tha  name  of  lacaratnm,  but  wng 


by  Uas  esdMspfoUaa^  and  m  traa  to  the  dascriptifla 
giren  of  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  althoagh  it  waa  doobtoi 
whether  it  would  prove  constant 

I  will  now  refer  to  similar  resalta  from  plants  fliat  I  haTO 
coUeoted  in  their  native  habitats.  The  first  I  will  caD  atten* 
tion  to  ia  a  Soolopendrinm  vnlgaze  of  the  snperlineato  dtm* 
Thm  plant  haa  a  fimbriate  mazgm,  and  the  apex  is  reonrve^ 
tuning  over  npon  the  snrfsce  of  the  frond  and  channelled  at 
the  bade  From  tha  sposea  of  this  plant  I  have  raised  sevemt 
good  varietiea.  The  first  is  somewhat  improved  in  ite  mmiU 
nate  chaiaeter,  bat  several  others  are  mnltifid  plants.  Aa 
one  ttat  is  most  advanced  is  the  best  of  the  superlineateeecttott 
I  have  ever  seen.  Another  plant  in  my  eoUeetion,  a  8eoAopen» 
drinm  of  the  ramo^dlgitate  section,  waa  ccdleeted  by  me,  and 
has  a  little  of  tb»  marginate  character.  I  never  tried  to  laiaa 
anything  from  this  plant,  bat  a  friend  of  mine  reqnested  nm  to 
give  him  a  frond.  No  doobt  it  vras  one  of  the  best  <<«  It  waa 
one  I  bad  taken  o«  and  dried.  The  apoBss  wars  taken  fren 
this  frond  and  sown.  The  reanB  has  bean  aatenishing,  for  aamm 
(ctf  the  beat  ramo-BMiglMte  eriatato  plants  haive  been  tha  reaall^ 
and  alao  many  plaato  which  wwa  Irae  to  thaohaaaoter  of  tha 
old  plant 

I  will  nent  note  the  spoitiwe  dmcaoter  at  asme  Alfcyrinqp; 
Many  years  ago  I  bonght  a  plant  of  Athyrhun  Filix-Joeminn 
var.  Craigii,  which  was  never  very  hemrily  caastod,  bat  I 
have  raised  from  it  many  distinet  plants,  and  I  have  cm 
which  I  havn  grown  lor  a  specimen  plant  This  plant  ia  tarn 
in  eharaotac,  bnt  haa  emals  twiee  the  siae  of  these  of  the  old 
plant  Another  haa  a  erest  which  aarpaaies  anything  that  I 
oavia  ever  seen,  bat  which  has  nothing  below  the  crest  I  hopa 
I  have  said  enooi^  to  prove  that  oar  abnormal  Ferns  are  not 
the  resnlt  of  cross-fertilising,  nor  do  I  believe  that  sooh  neaalta 
can  be  broogbtabont  by  self -fertilisation. 

As  I  have  not  said  anything  about  raising  Ferns  from  bolbila 
I  would  now  refer  to  it  m  a  few  words.  The  reanUsin  a  minor 
degree  are  the  same  as  from  spores ;  for  instance,  in  a  batch  of 
young  planto  raiaed  from  Scolopendrium  CooUngi  I  had  many 
very  common  plants,  bat  I  selected  several  that  promiaed  to  be 
very  good,  and  which  have  proved  so,  and  also  the  yoang 
plants  from  them  are  eqnally  good.  Those  common  plante 
Mr.  Cooling  named  pseado-Coolingi,  and  if  I  remember  ngfatiiy 
the  Scolopendrium  Wardil  was  raised  in  the  same  way  aa 
Ck)olingi,  and  along  with  it  pseudo-Wardii.  I  think  anyone 
doly  considering  the  facts  stated  in  these  notes  cannot  b^erq 
the  varieties  raised  to  be  the  result  of  any  other  agency  than  that 
of  an  inherent  principle,  and  that  when  the  spores  were  sown 
that  principle  was  there  which  produced  the  resnlts  referred 
to,  and  was  in  no  way  interfered  witii  in  the  prothalUam  etata* 
— JOEJf  BAnov,  ShefieU. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINQS. 

Ax  aOeneral  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Hortiooltaral  Socieferf 
held  on  the  lOOi  inat,  the  Bight  Hon.  Ixvd  Aberdare  in  the  cbau^ 
the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows— vis.,  Mnu, 
Jordan  Crewse,  IL  S.  Dodwell,  Capt  G.  F.  Heyworth,  Frederio 
Josselyn,  Mrs.  Montscn,  Mrs.  Otter-Barry,  Peregrine  Parvi& 
Bodilort  A.  Sperling,  Mis.  FsanoM  Tiower,  H.  C.  Webber,  and 
T.  F.  M.  Williams. 

Thb  wbatheb  daring  Jannaiy  waa  very  severe  In  EassK 

and  mach  iniory  has  been  done  in  gardens ;  bnt  the  month 
vras  a  remarkably  dry  one.  Bain  fell  on  six,  and  anew  on 
two  daja  at  Orsett  Hall,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  only 
0^1  inch.  At  Sheflield  it  has  been  very  pleasant  for  the  last 
three  weeks^  the  weather  being  mild  and  Vlght  On  the  8th 
inst  a  thittderstorm  with  hail  paased  over  Biggleswade,  and 
was  snoceeded  by  frost  at  night  In  London  the  dense  fqga 
have  at  length  dispeiBed,  zain  haa  fallen,  and  the  weather  la 
mild* 

Thb  Imtsbnation^l  Potato  Bxhxbitzov  ov  1880 

wiU  be  heUi  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe  on  September  22nd  and 
28rd,  ithen  the  libeial  prisM  oftared  aa  tha  difEerent  cilMSfii. 
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win  no  doubt  induce  a  hirge  nnmber  of  growew  to  enter  the 
lists.  Fifteen  dasBes  are  ennmerated  in  the  schedule  senenlly 
nmilar  to  prerions  years,  but  with  a  few  additions.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  the  President  of  the  year,  oilers  the  first  prise  (£10  lOr.) 
in  &e  class  for  twenty-four  dishes.  Four  other  prises  are  also 
offered  in  that  class.  Messrs.  Buttons*  prizes  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  following  gentlemen  and  firms  also  offer 
prizes : — Mr.  Alderman  Hadley ;  James  Abbiss,  Bsq. ;  Mr.  L. 
Fawen ;  G.  B.  Bengongh,  Esq. ;  Mr.  B.  Dean ;  Messrs.  Hooper 
and  Co.,  Daniels  Bros.,  E.  Webb  ic  Sots,  J.  Laing  Ac  Co.,  Ban 
and  Sugden,  T.  Gibbe  k  Co.,  Harrison  k.  Son,  and  the  Amies 
Chemical  Manure  Company. 

— —  Os  seyeral  previous  occasions  we  hare  lefetred  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Grapes  in  the  large  yikebt  at  Chiewick 
last  autumn.  We  now  learn  ^m  the  annual  report  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  that  the  crop  realised  the  hand- 
some sum  of  £400,  a  fact  that  spei^s  extremely  well  for 
Mr.  Barron's  cultural  skill.  It  is  possible  that  the  unusually 
wet  season  may  haye  proved  beneficial  to  the  old  Vines,  all  of 
which  are  planted  in  outside  borders. 

—-Part  8  of  ^'Gbbsnhoubb  Fayoxtbitsb,"  published 
by  Messrs,  Groombridge  &  Sons,  contains  the  completion  of 
the  practical  instructions  relating  to  the  Clematis,  and  an  un- 
■atisfactory  list  of  the  early-flowering  yarieties.  Chapters  are 
also  given  on  the  Balsam  and  Primula.  The  coloured  plates 
xepresent  Pelargonium  Polly  and  Primula  japonica  rosea. 

—  A  OOBBESPONDBNT  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  Dacttlis 
GLOMBRATA  LONGIBSIMA  AlTBBA :— '*  This,  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
B.  G.  Henderson  ic  Son,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of 
plants  specially  adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  It  has  long 
orooping  leaves,  hanging  gracefully  down  over  the  pot.  In 
any  raised  position  it  is  very  efEective  and  pleasing.*' 

— ^  OlTB  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  article  **Whkn  to  Sow  ahd  Plant  m  Latb 
DurTBiOTB,"  which  appeared  on  page  98  of  our  last  issue,  was 
to  a  very  great  extent  copied  from  an  artide  written  by  Mr. 
J.  Simpson  of  Wortley  last  October,  and  published  at  the  time 
in  two  of  our  contemporaries,  which  we  had  not  read.  We 
regret  this,  and  the  writer  who  attached  his  name  to  tlua  com- 
munication in  question  must  bear  the  responsibilify  of  his  own 
indiscretion. 

Thsbb  is  now  flowering  in  the  gardens  of  J.  B. 

Beynolds,  Esq.,  Oakvale  House,  West  Derb^,  Liverpool,  a  fine 
plant  of  LiBLiA  AKCSP8  bearing  eleven  spikes  of  flowers,  one 
spike  having  four  flowers  and  aU  the  rest  three  each.  A  very 
fine  variety  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  is  also  bearing  six  blooms 
and  is  very  beautifuL 

—  Amokq  the  numerous  plants  that  may  be  grown  with 
advantage  for  flowering  during  the  early  months  of  the  year 
is  JusnciA  GALTTRiCHA.  When  well  grown  it  produces  flne 
heads  of  flowers  of  a  most  delicate  pale  yellow  hue  that  afford 
a  pleasing  contrast  with  other  brighter  coloured  flowers.  A 
stove  temperature  is  required  for  the  cultivation  of  tins  plant, 
a  soil  composed  of  loam,  sand,  and  peat^  with  good  drainage 
and  liberal  supplies  of  water. 

. Ak  amateur  writing  to  us  on  ZovAL  Pslabgonittms 

IN  WDTTEB,  states  that  plants  which  won  flrst  prizes  at  local 
shows  in  the  rammer  were  blooming  with  great  freedom  at 
Christmas  and  onwards.  The  following  was  the  method  of 
treatment  adopted :— The  blooms  were  afi  cut  off  at  the  end  of 
August,  and  the  plants  placed  out  of  doors  for  a  month,  when 
they  were  removed  to  a  house  and  treated  liberally,  with  abun- 
dance of  flowers  as  a  result  Becentiy  the  blooms  were  re« 
moved  a  second  time  for  a  fresh  start.  The  varieties  that 
proved  most  useful  were  Vesuvius,  Salmon  Vesuvius,  White 
Vesuvius,  New  Life,  and  an  old  variety  named  Seiisation; 
which  it  is  stated  **  should  be  in  every  large  collection,  espe- 
cially where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand." 

*— —  Cub  Clonmel  correspondent  writes  as  follows  concern- 
ing Bt7GHABiB  AM A20NIGA :— *<  One  of  the  flnest  specimens  of 
these  I  have  recentiy  noticed  is  at  present  blooming  at  Oakville 
House,  near  this  town.  There  are  fifteen  scapes  with  at  least 
five  blooms  on  each.  The  size  and  beauty  of  the  flowerB,  and 
the  healthy  deep  green  tinge  of  the  foliage,  are  as  remarkable 
as  the  blooms.  None  possessinff  the  necessary  heat  and  moist 
atmosphere  should  be  without  this  plant  for  winter  decoration. 
While  flowering  it  can  be  remov&cl  to  the  drawing-room  or 
conservatory  without  injury." 

— —  The  same  writer  also  observes — *<Froin  some  years* 
experience  of  PsLABGOimjM  obabpib  odobata,  X  desire  to 


reoommend  it  as  a  winter  deoontive  plant  teqoiriiig  eool 
treatment.  It  belongs  to  the  seented-mved  seetioii,  sad  is 
one  of  the  few  that  will  bloom  profusely  during  the  winter 
months,  espedaUy  when  the  wood  is  properly  ripened  \ij  M 
exposure  in  summer  and  autumn.  I  nave  tried  it  during  tbs 
last  few  years  as  a  window  plant  in  one  of  our  sitting^roaniB 
where  no  fixe  is  maintained,  and  with  most  satisfscioiy  resoUi, 
the  only  attention  bestowed  being  an  occasional  supply  of  neik 
liquid  manure.  The  flower  is  violet  rose  with  dark  spistB,  wldlft 
the  large,  rough,  sweet-scented  leaves  are  a  fine  deep  green." 

— ^-  Wb  have  received  from  James  Carter  &  Co.  a  specimen 
box  of  their  new  continental  collbction  of  ybgetabu 
BBED6,  which  they  believe  will  meet  a  very  genend  wtot| 
especially  amongst  those  who  have  been  accnistomed  to  eaytf 
these  vegetables  at  the  continental  table  ePMte,  The  box  ooo* 
tains  eighteen  packets  of  seed— quite  ample  for  a  tiisl  of  tks 
varieties  bein^  made  in  English  gardens,  in  which  they  sre  not 
generally  cultivated. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  The  Meteobolooical  6o- 

CIETT,  to  be  held  by  permission  of  the  Council  ot  the  lostitn- 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers  at  25,  Great  Oeorge  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst,  at  7  pjc,  the  following  pnen 
will  be  read :— "  On  O^hoons  in  China,  1877  snd  1878,*^  Iqr 
Lieut.  Alfred  Carpenter,  B.K.,  F.M.S.  ''  Kote  on  the  BqMSts 
of  Wind  Force  and  Velocity  during  the  Tay  Bridge  Stonn^ 
December  28tii,  1879,"  by  Bobert  H.  Scott.  F.ILS^  F.1L& 
"  On  the  Frost  of  December,  1879,  over  the  British  Isles,"  by 
William  Marriott,  F.M.S. ;  and  "  Thermometric  ObserTStiflOS 
on  board  the  Cunaxd  B.M.S.S.  '  Algeria,* "  by  Capt  Willism 
Watson,  F.M.S* 

The  vegetation  of  that  most  interesting  spot  to  ^ 

botanist,  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  has  stiangelf  cbaqged 
since  its  discovery  360  years  ago,  for  then  it  ««b  enwy 
covered  with  forests,  the  trees  drooping  over  the  tremenaona 
precipices  that  overhang  the  sea,  and    the  undergrowth  ins 
composed  of  plants  peculiar  only  to  the  island.  These  have  be^ 
nearly  all  destroyed,  and  a  recent  writer  thus  describes  the 
ap|)earsnoe  of  the  island—*'  At  the  present  day  the  most  oo^ 
spicuous  features  in  the  landscape  of  St  Helena,  as  y^^ 
from  the  highlands,  are  the  sombre  plantations  of  Pi^^^l^ 
(only  introduced  in  1787),  which  contrast  strongly  witii  m 
willow-leaved  Acacias  of  Mew  South  Wales,  whilst  on  all  sides, 
are  ever  wider  extending  acres  of  Fhormium  tenax  grown  foK 
the  sake  of  Its  economical  fibre.*' 


SMALL  BIRDS. 
YOUB  correspondent  Mr.  Ferguson  rightiy  remarks  that  w^ 
deners  and  farmers  should  leam  to  distinguish  between  tb^ 
friends  and  their  enemies  amongst  birds.  Apsrt  from  tW' 
effects  of  last  winter  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  ^^^^  f^ 
becoming  scarcer,  and  I  have  lived  in  the  countiy  and  obseitw 
them  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  great  increase  of  gam^ 
preserving  in  districts  where  formerly  bird-nesting  boys  tfo 
nedge-poppers  had  a  free  run  has  done  much  to  increase  tw 
population  of  small  birds,  besides  tending  to  lessen  the  t^^b^ 
of  their  natural  enemies.  The  fruit-eating  birds-yhlsckbir^ 
starlings,  and  thrushes,'  though  trying  to  the  patiesfe  woen 
Strawberries  and  Cherries  are  ripe,  make  up  for  their  oep^ 
dations  l^  the  number  of  slugs  and  snails  th^  ^^"^TLZ 
spring.  Titmice,  though  they  pull  to  pieces  many  frsit-tree 
and  Bose-tree  buds,  have  the  excuse  that  th^  are  really  s^*'^ 
ing  for  insects  which  hide  there  in  winter ;  but  sparrows  s^ 
chaffinches,  greenfinches  and  bullfinches,  have  ^^^^^^^^'^ 
compensate  for  the  mischief  they  do.  The  sparrows  "^¥^^ 
soon  as  the  first  yellow  Crocus  is  open  in  my  garden,  ^^^^ 
the  fiowers  from  nearly  every  Primrose,  Polyanthus,  and  JWV 
and  I  have  certainly  seen  greenfinches  helping  thein.  ^^|^ 
birds  or  chaflinches(  •^  -  — 


can  get  at  a  seed  bed  in  the  kitchen  {^^ 
they  wiU  draw  every  plant  as  it  pushes  through  the  *'"*  ^fl 
ing  nothing  of  creepmg  througn  the  meshes  of  a  net  i- 
bullfinches  would  not  leave  a  bud  on  the  Gooseberries  u  ^^ 
not  dress  the  trees  with  sulphur  and  Ume.  Bewareof  thin^ 
they  will  not  do  it  if  you  protect  and  befriend  thein.  i^jr 
may  do  you  the  favour  of  keeping  you,  as  the  (^dops  wp 
Ulysses,  to  be  eaten  last ;  but  some  day  they  will  ««ne  ^ 
locusts,  and  your  hopes  of  a  crop  will  be  gone  in  a  day*  r^ 
bably  a  Sun-day,  ^j^ 

The  gardener's  true  friends  amongst  birds  are  those  g^ 
of  sununer,  the  delightful  tribes  of  swallows,  flycatcba|^  ni"^ 
caps,  wagtails,  redstarts,  whitethzoats,  cuckoos,  Icc^  wJucav^ 
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entirely  on  flies  and  cateroilUn  or  other  iniecta,  and  keep 
down  roMikj  gwrden  pesta.  Sparrovi  hare  advocates,  who  say 
that  when  they  can  obtain  inaevts  they  do  no  harm  to  a  garden, 
bat  good.  This  is  nonsense.  I  have  seen  them  from  mere 
waatonnesB  peck  all  the  legs  off  a  stagbeetle  lying  helplessly 
on  its  back,  or  knock  down  a  large  eockchi&er  impmdent 
enough  to  fly  in  the  daylight,  and  peck  him  in  two ;  bat  I  have 
also  seen  them  collect  at  midsummer  in  clouds  to  demolish  a 
field  of  barley  which  was  ripe  unfortunately  early,  at  the  Terr 
time  when  the  hedges  round  the  field  were  swarming  wiu 
that  obnaztous  hairy  cockchafer  Melolontha  solstitiaUs,  not 
one  of  which  they  condescended  to  touch. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  larks,  delightful  as  their  song  is,  are 
not  so  harmlessi  to  the  farmer  as  Mr.  Ferguson  supposes.  They 
like  nothing  better  than  Chick  weed  in  winter,  and  I  hare  often 
watched  them  feedmg.  Their  beak  is  weak,  and  they  feed  by 
pulling  ;  and  when  they  take  to  eating  green  com,  as  they  do 
in  early  spring,  if  the  ground  is  soft  they  unintentionally  pull 
np  large  quantities,  leaving  what  is  pulled  up,  and  adways 
palling  at  what  is  growing.  Many  farmers  know  to  their  cost 
what  damage  they  can  do  in  this  way ;  and  for  this  reason, 
after  caref i3  consid^.ratlon,  their  claim  to  be  included  in  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  was  disallowed.--^:!.  W.  DOD. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


GBBT8AirrHBMUK&  —  If  strong  cuttings  of  this  popular 
florist  flower  were  inserted  daring  December  or  early  last 
month  they  will  now  be  ready  for  potting  off  singly.  Any  old 
shoots  that  are  shy  in  producing  cuttings  should  be  assisted  by 
a  little  heat,  for  although  it  is  not  too  late  to  increase  and 
complete  the  collection  Uiere  should  be  now  no  delay  in  doing 
so.  Some  of  the  Japanese  Tarieties  are  late  in  producing 
snckers,  and  experience  teaches  us  that  plants  propagated  from 
auckers  produce  other  suckers  much  more  freely  than  if  in- 
ereaaed  &om  cuttings  formed  on  the  stem.  After  potting  the 
jonng  plants,  the  shelter  of  a  col  1  frame  placed  in  a  warm  and 
sonny  position  should  be  afforded  them  for  some  time  to  come. 
Attention  must,  howcTer,  be  paid  to  yentilation  on  every 
CaTOurable  opportunity,  so  that  they  may  grow  dwarf  and 
sturdy.  Young  plants  intended  for  specimens  are  the  better 
for  being  affoMed  a  little  warmth  ana  plenty  of  root  room  to 
induce  quick  growth.  See  also  that  the  stock  is^free  from 
green  fly. 

DAHLIA& — To  increase  these  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place 
the  old  stools  or  roots  in  a  moist  heat,  and  from  near  the  de- 
cayed stem  several  buds  will  start,  and  soon  form  young  growths. 
When  these  are  about  2  inches  in  length  they  should  be  taken 
off  and  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  good 
bottom  heat — a  hotbed  answers  well ;  there  they  will  soon  strike, 
after  which  they  should  be  gradually  Inured  to  the  air  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  drawn. 

Fuchsias. — ^Any  plants  yet  remaining  under  stages  or  other 
winter  quarters  should  be  brought  forward  and  pruned  some- 
what closely.  By  moistening  the  soil  and  freely  syringing 
them  they  will  soon  be  covert  with  young  growths.  As  soon 
as  these  growths  become  about  an  inch  in  length  the  plants 
wfll  be  Improved  by  shaking  all  the  boU  from  the  roots  and 
placing  them  in  smaller  pots,  where  in  a  good  light  soil  they 
will  rapidly  form  new  roots  and  require  repotting  as  soon  as 
the  pots  become  tolerably  well  filled  around  the  sides  with 
fleshy  white  roots.  Cuttings  taken  off  and  inserted  in  light 
sandy  soil  and  kept  close  will  strike  very  readily,  and  make  by 
autimm  valuable  pyramidal  plants  for  decorative  purposes, 
producing  a  profusion  of  finely  developed  flowers  if  enconraged 
m  moist  heat.  Vineries  just  starting  are  suitable  for  the 
plants  until  the  sun  becomes  too  powerful. 

QLADioiii. — Now  that  the  severe  and  prolonged  frost  is  past 
it  is  safe  to  plant  these.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  desirabUity 
of  lifting  and  storing  the  corms  every  autumn,  but  after  the 
two  successive  severe  winters  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
the  cultivator  who  lifts  his  bulbs  is  better  able  to  protect  them. 
We  have  grown  for  several  years  large  numbers  of  the  old 
Brenchleyensis  amongst  Rhododendrons  and  never  lifted  them. 
During  mild  winters  the  plan  answered  very  well,  and  the 
oonns  increased  and  flowers  were  freely  produced.  Last 
winter  was  too  much  for  them ;  very  few  were  strong  enough 
to  bloom,  while  a  few  we  lifted  and  replanted  grew  strongly 
and  bloomed  well.  Corms  that  have  been  stored  all  the  winter 
will  he  foand  to  be  pushing  into  growth,  therefore  plant  at 
<wse  in  deep,  light,  and  moderately  rich  soU. 

Htaoinths  anb  Tulips.— Bven  the  latest  batch  of  these 


shoold  at  once  be  removed  from  beneath  the  material  in  which 
they  were  plunged,  or  they  will  be  so  far  advanced  in  growth 
that  they  may  receive  a  check.  We  found  ours  very  dry  on 
removal,  and  was  obliged  to  give  a  good  soaking  of  water. 
Some  years  there  is  plenty  of  rainfall  to  keep  them  moist,  but 
this  winter  has  been  an  unusually  dry  one.  Our  bulbs  were 
very  backward,  but  after  well  soaking  the  soil  with  clear  water 
they  considerably  improved.  At  this  season  of  the  year  very 
little  extra  warmth  is  required  to  forward  them,  so  those 
intended  for  blooming  towards  the  end  of  March  should  be 
brought  on  as  gradually  as  possible.  Weak  liquid  manure 
made  from  cow  dung  and  soot  may  be  alternately  given  them 
after  this  period. 

R08B& — Proceed  without  delay  with  any  planting  not  yet 
finished,  for  it  is  quite  time  it  was  completed  ;  but  for  the 
severity  of  the  winter  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  g^ve  this 
advice.  Do  not  attempt  to  prune  any  outdoor  Roses  yet,  and 
in  numbers  of  places  we  fear  it  will  be  found  that  large  pieces 
are  dead  or  dying.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  connection  with 
Roses  that  it  is  not  the  young  wood  of  the  current  year's  growth 
that  becomes  Injured  by  frost,  but  the  old  wood.  We  have  at 
the  present  time  many  dwarfs  and  standards  with  fine  growth 
apparently  very  healthy  even  to  the  uppermost  buds,  but  the 
lower  wood  is  quite  killed.  If  left  nnpruned  the  uppermost 
buds  would  push  into  growth,  but  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
retain  its  vigour  long,  so  it  is  best  removed  at  pruning  time. 

Roses  in  Pot&— The  chief  batch  of  these  should  be  in  an 
advanced  state,  and  require  syringing  night  and  morning  ;  this 
will  not  only  keep  green  fiy  in  (Siedc  but  assist  the  plants  in 
breaking  freisly.  Maintain  an  even  and  moderate  temperature 
and  avoid  draughts,  or  the  tender  leaves  will  become  attacked 
with  mildew.  On  Uie  first  appearance  of  this  dreaded  pest  well 
dust  the  foliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Prune  those  plants 
intended  for  a  later  supply,  and  tie  the  points  of  the  shoots 
downwards  so  that  each  plant  when  it  has  all  the  points  bent 
down  will  bear  a  resemblance  to  an  inverted  umbrella.  All 
Roses  in  pots  are  best  pruned  some  time  before  starting  them 
into  active  growth.— J.  W.  Moorman. 


GALVANISED  WIRE. 


I HAVB  had  some  experience  on  training  fruit  trees  to  this 
wire  both  in  my  last  and  present  situations.  In  my  last  I  grew 
Vines,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  on  galvanised  wire  trellises, 
but  kept  painted  every  two  years,  and  I  never  found  they 
sustained  the  least  injury.  In  my  present  situation  the  wire 
is  unpainted,  and  my  experience  is  quite  the  reverse.  I  find 
all  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees  more  or  less  affected— 
wherever  the  shoots  come  in  contact  with  the  wire  they  are 
eaten  partly  through.  I  shoold  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
some  of  your  readers  on  painted  wire,  whether  it  has  the  same 
effect,  and  if  they  consider  unpainted  wire  would  attract 
lightning  and  so  cause  the  injury. — T.  H. 

I  SUOOBST  to  your  correspondents  of  the  22nd  Inst,  to  tie 
Peaches  and  Vines  loosely  with  soft  matting.  Do  not  let  the 
branches  lay  on  the  wire,  for  if  tied  tightly  any  wire  will  injure 
the  bark.  One  of  your  correspondents  asks  what  to  do  with 
branches  already  injured.  I  would  let  the  trees  alone,  but  tie 
loosely  as  suggested,  and  Nature  will  probably  heal  the 
damage  unless  the  maimed  branches  are  utterly  mined. — 
Hampshibb. 


In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  W.  Taylor,  on  page  96,  on 
galvanised  ?nre  and  the  chemical  action  of  some  samples  of 
water  upon  the  zinc,  I  had  occasion  a  little  more  than  a  week 
ago  to  make  up  a  stand  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table, 
consisting  of  a  cone  of  damp  sphagnum  moss  20  inches  high 
and  15  t^ngh  at  the  base,  which  was  surfaced  with  Selaginefia 
denticulata,  and  In  which  was  inserted  at  regular  intervalfi 
heads  of  Poinsettlas,  white  Camellias,  Dendrobium  nobile,  and 
other  flowers.  During  the  week  the  stand  has  been  frequently 
used,  and  has  been  much  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  sphagnum  was  held  in  its  place  by  thin  galvanised 
wire  coiled  round  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Yesterday  on 
taking  it  to  pieces  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  sine  was 
nearly  all  eaten  off  the  wire,  leaving  the  iron  nearly  as  bare  an 
before  galvanising ;  what  little  still  remained  upon  it  would 
easily  rub  off  with  the  fingers  like  dry  fiour.— W.  K.  Woodoook, 
Sheffield. 

P.S.— At  Mount  View,  the  residence  of  D.  Ward,  Esq.,  I  was 
a  few  days  since  shown  some  Peach  trees  which  have  been 
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aerionsly  iojnred  hj  the  gnlrftniaed  wire  apoti  which  the;  had 
been  traintt),  conieqaeati;  they  are  now  hsTing  it  token  out 
knd  replaced  with  copper  wire. 

PBAB  SODVENIB  DU  CONORES. 

BsruBE  Teferriug  to  the  more  decidedljr  aatnmQ  Pean.  we 

de«iie  to  direct  att^tion  to  thii  Temarkahl)'  fine  rariet;  which 


itanediatelr  praoedea  them,  and  fomu  a  TalnaUe  mxxmtu 
to  that  most  luefal  of  all  eaiiy  autumn  Pean,  William*'  Boa 
Chr&Uen.  We  flnire  this  Tarietj  to  meet  an  objectico  tU 
hai  been  urged,  uiat  with  few  eiceptioni  the  Fean  Ihit  hin 
been  receutlj  referred  to  are  Dot  of  impoiii^  appeanitce  wbn 
placed  on  the  deasert  table.  Souvenir  dn  Congrta  ii  not  ailj 
verj  Urge  and  bandfome,  bat  iiof  excellent  qnali^,  inditit 
proviDS  to  be  bard;,  a  go<Dd  grower,  and  a  tail  Dearer  in  luaj 


Uislricta.  As  this  Pear  is  not  so  eitensively  known  u  the 
other  rarieties  that  bare  been  lepresented,  we  append  a  de- 
Bcriptlon  of  it ; — 

Fralt  large,  3J  inches  lonp,  "od  2|  wide,  and  often  mnch  larger: 
obloDg  obOTate.  sometimea  UDeTeii  and  undulating  in  it»  ont- 
Irac.  Skin  conBider*bly  corercd  with  smooth  cinnamon-coloared 
russet,  with  here  and  there  patches  ot  the  yellow  ground 
colour  eipoeed  ;  on  the  side  neit  the  eun  theie  are  slreaks  of 
bright  crimson  and  a  warm  glow  of  russet.  Eye  large  and 
opcD,  deeply  set  Stalk  an  iuch  or  more  long,  very  atout,  in- 
serted either  in  a  pretty  deep  carity  or  on  the  end  of  the  fruit 
in  a  Blight  one.  Flesii  jellowish  white,  tender,  yety  juicy  and 
mellinp ,  wilb  a  rich  vinous  flarour  and  musky  aroma. 

A^vury  baudBome  and  excellent  Pear,    tt  has  a  great  re- 


DICHORIZANDRA  THYBSIfLOBA. 
Thib  old  but  beautiful  ally  of  tbe  Tradeetantiai  seems,  M« 
many  other  good  plants,  to  be  compaiatirely  neglected  ^'^' 
gotten  bv  cnltiyators  at  the  present  time.  Seldom  i*  "  *^ 
in  gardeoR.  and  yet  as  a  sto»e  plant  it  Boipasscs  in  decon^ 
»alne  many  of  more  recent  introduction  that  reqniro  «^^ 
ably  more  care  and  attention  toobtain  them  in  good  cow'"*; 
It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  flowers  freely  during  late  """^v 
and  RutnaiD.  The  Bowers  are  of  a  rich  dark  bine  I'nt,  1""^ 
contraetB  very  pleasantly  with  the  bright  ■"How  anthera  m 


nanoruun.] 
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ir  it  pbtced  In  «  waim  podtioB,  I  peat,  with  thoiouKh  dnintge,  »bniidftiit  MppUM  of  water,  kdA 


>  brisk 

weak  liqnid  muiDi« 

improTD  the  (iie  ot  tbe 

leaa  water  ii  neccwmy,  but  the  aoil  mnat  oever  be  allowed  t 

became  excenJTelj  diy. 

Abont  a  dozen  ipecies  of  Dichariiaiidra  ara   known,  all 
natives  of  South  America.    C.  thjnifloia  wai  intiodnc^l  to 


CiTBOK    DES    Cabmes    Peak. — Having  m 

rndeot'i  note  reepecting  tbis  Pear  on  page 
t  with  me  it  iB  a  variet7  that  mlgbt  be  sioi 
of  having  a  diab  of  P«ara.    Ooe  tree  tn^ned  to 


id  your  corre- 
76,  I  may  lay 
ni  for  tbe  name 
a  wall  ought  to 
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be  sof&cient  It  is  a  vexy  early  Tariety,  coming-in  in  August^ 
just  when  a  Pear  of  inferior  quality  in  my  opinion  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  there  are  then  plenty  of  Plums  and  other 
frnita.  This  Pear  with  me  is  over  in  a  day  or  two  after  it  is 
ripe.  If  I  had  two  trees  of  this  Pear  on  a  wall  Ishoold  remore 
one  and  plant  in  its  place  Gloa  Morceaa  or  some  other  later 
and  better  Tariety. — B.  M.  A^  Cheshire, 


Baddyfie,  writing  in  yo«r  Journal  on  the  ISthof  Ja&iiiij,ililed 
that  they  had  8  or  9  inches  of  snow,  and  hexe  we  had  not  em 
a  oovering,  althongh  a  very  serere  frost.  In  fact,  we  bate  had 
▼ery  little  snow  since  Christmas.  This  winter  has  canaed  mm 
losses  in  Roses,  Laurels,  Ivies,  Aacubas,  Rhododendions,  ud 
Portugal  Laurels  thaa  the  winter  of  1878-9  in  plsoes  m  tiiii 
district  where  they  are  unprotected.  Have  any  of  your  readm 
noticed  their  losses  of  Tea  Roses  in  pots  this  winter?  Ihsve 
lost  mote  established  plants  than  I  have  for  the  last  three  yean, 
althongh  they  have  been  well  protected  in  cold  frames  snd 
plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre— exactly  the  treatment  I  have  pur- 
sued for  years.  Hoping  the  above  may  be  of  use  to  amstein 
in  a  similar  situation  to  myself ;  and  before  they  throw  (nt 
their  stock  of  dwarf  Roses  on  the  Manetti  and  buy  in  at  t 
great  expense  other  sorts,  which  I  know  some  have  done,  they 
will  look  well  to  the  drainage,  yearly  manuring,  and  tnns- 
planting  about  every  three  years,  and  they  will  find  that  in 
vigorous  varieties  the  Manetti  will  in  most  situatioDS  prodooe 
as  good  Roses  as  those  on  the  seedling  Briar.  At  least  that 
has  been  my  experience,  and  I  think  that  both  stocks  may  be 
advantageously  grown  by  the  amateur  Bose-growen  of  tlic 
north.— F.  W.  J.,  Tarks, 


ROSE  STOCKS,  AND  EFFECTS   OF  THE   WINTER 

IN  THE   NOBTH. 

Ob  page  60  of  your  Journal  I  find  a  letter  signed  J.  Hopper, 
Laimeaihire,  in  which  he  gives  his  experience  as  regards  stocks 
for  dwarf  Boses.  I  thought  that  a  word  or  two  from  the  white 
Rose  (Yorks)  would  naturally  follow  that  of  its  red  sister.  Mr. 
J.  Hopper  seems  all  in  favour  of  the  seedling  Briar  at  the 
expense  of  the  Manetti ;  but  I  think  that  is  rather  too  sweeping, 
as  the  Manetti  had  to  serve  the  amateur's  purpose  (generally 
with  great  success)  long  before  the  seedling  Briar  came  promi- 
nently into  notice.    Although  the  writer  does  not  say  so,  I 
fancy  he  finds  Boses  on  the  seedling  Briar  require  less  support 
than  those  on  the  Manetti.     That  is  my  experience  as  regards 
manure ;  but  in  vigorous  varieties  I  can  grow  as  good  Boses  on 
the  Manetti  as  on  the  seedling  Briar,  so  tluit  hardly  corresponds 
with  the  experience  of  your  correspondent,  who  thinks  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  soil  and  situation.    Most  likely  I  am  as  un- 
favourably placed  as  he  is,  being  near  a  large  town.  Although 
having  a  deep  strong  soil  on  a  clay  bottom,  I  am  much  in 
favour  of  the  seedling  Briar  generally,  for  it  withstands  the 
damp  where  the  Manetti  decays,  and  especially  for  certain  va- 
rieties that  do  not  succeed  on    the  Manetti  here,  such  as 
Antoine  Ducher,  Baron  Bonstettin,  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Black  Prince,  Capitaine  Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Etienne 
Levet,  Horace  Yemet,  La  France,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
Lacharme,  FranQois  Michelon,  Mons.  B.  Y.  Teas,  Beynolds 
Hole,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  Xavier  Olibo. 

To  show  that  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  seedling  Briar, 
I  may  say  that  I  have  bought  this  autunm  one  hundred  plants 
on  that  stock,  along  with  a  like  number  on  the  Manetti.  On 
]<x>king  those  over  a  few  days  since  I  was  surprised  how 
much  better  those  on  the  Briar  had  stood  the  winter  than  those 
on  the  Manetti.  The  wood  of  the  former  seemed  better  ripened 
than  that  of  the  latter,  although  they  had  come  from  nearly 
the  same  district  The  Bev.  C.  P.  Peach,  on  page  77,  alludes 
to  Boses  on  the  seedling  Briar  being  later  than  those  on  the 
ilanetui,  and  says  that  the  latter  came  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
former.  Well,  I  think  that  this,  instead  of  being  a  drawback,  wiU 
most  likely  be  an  advantage  to  one  who  grows  Boses  for  garden 
decoration,  being  a  means  of  prolonging  the  blO'jming  season 
to  those  who  employ  both  stodcs.  But  for  choice  let  me  have 
Boses  on  their  own  roots,  for  such  have  stood  the  winter  better 

than  those  on  stocks — the  wood  seems  better  ripened. 
In  growing  standards  lagree  with  the  *'  Cubateof  Uowdbn  " 

as  to  the  folly  of  attempting  it  in  the  north,  as  with  the  exception 

of  a  few  of  the  hardiest,  including  Gloire  de  Dijon  (this 

Boee  stands  the  best  on  standards  with  me),  mine  are  all  killed, 

which  is  all  the  more  vexing,  as  they  were  mostly  my  own 

budding,  the  Briars  having  been  plwted  and  then  budded 

where  tbey  were  to  stand.    They  stood  through  the  previous 

winter  of  1878-9  .without  injury,  and  grew  and  bloomed  well 

last  season. 
The  *'  CUBATB  OF  HoWDBN  "  asks  for  the  experience  of  brother 

rosarians  in  the  north  as  to  the  ravages  of  this  winter.    Mine 

is  as  follows :  Early  in  the  autumn  I  cut  most  of  the  old  wood 

out  of  established  plants,  making  all  suitable  into  cuttings  (of 

which  I  have  a  couple  of  frames  full,  looking  promising), 

finished  planting  and  replanting,    and   then   mulched   the 

border  with  strawy  manure,  adding  more  as  it  came  out  of  the 

stable,  till  it  was  8  or  9  inches  thick.    So  well  has  this  mate- 
rial protected  the  Boses  that  during  the  most  intense  frost  I 

could  thrust  a  stick  a  foot  deep  into  the  soil.    Some  of  the 

long  unripened  shoots  are  killed  down  to  the  manure,  but  on 

opening  it  out  I  find  the  shoots  below  quite  green  and  plump. 

Out  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  plants  that  I  have,  so  far  as  I  can 

Hce,  I  shall  not  lose  above  a  dozen.    Much  has  been  said  of  late 

about  unripened  wood,  and,  in  justice  to  the  trade,  I  find  that 

the  shoots  on  the  established  plants  have  fared  no  better  than 

on  those  newly  planted,  the  last  autumn  being  such  a  bad 

ripening  season. 
I  have  been  surprised  at  the  difference  between  the  amount  ^  uvwcns,  »uu  wo  uvuwvwaamvuo  x  umvs,  *^s**.^ .^ 

of  snow  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.    The  Bev.  W.  F>    be  taken  advantage  of  in  producing  even  Boaei  wiw 


PRECOCITY  IN  VEGETABLES  AND  SEEDS. 
A  LBTTBB  with  the  above  heading  appeared  in  your  Jonmil 
of  January  1st  from  Mr.  T.  Lazton,  which  opened  a  moit 
important  question.  His  remarks  I  entirely  endorse,  ^^ 
on  practical  but  also  on  theoretical  conaideiations.  I  hoped 
that  an  abler  pen  than  mine  would  have  returned  to  tto 
subject,  and  that  I  should  have  read  other  replies  besidej 
the  adverse  criticisms  of  "  Sinolb-hanbbd  "  in  your  ubm  of 
the  15tb,  and  Mr.  Laxton's  temperate  reply  in  the  fo"oina^ 
number.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  «  ^^j^' 
culturist  has  been  the  production  of  fruits  and  ▼«8**™*'» 
having  such  a  range  of  maturity  as  to  supply  <^^^  •* 
nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Mr.  Laxton  puts  it,  »"J.JJ 
bed  early  to  rise,"  or  by  selection  of  seeds  that  sho«r  precoojg 
we  anticipate  the  general  maturity  of  their  progemtwfc  wj 
the  contrary,  hite-growing  plants  being  selected,  we  P«»?2  * 
hereditary  tardmess.    With  Potatoes,  again,  the  early  t woes 

show  an  early  propensity  to  shoot  even  when  not  P|»«^«5v  * 
have  repeatedly  proved  this,  and  wais  obliged  to  <i»«>^K 
the  growing  of  Buttons*  Early  Bacehorse,  from  the  »*  «^  " 
speared  so  early  that  if  not  planted  it  would  require  oooiianuj 
checking,  or  if  planted  was  invariably  cut  off  by  frost. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  vegetable  world  P««^ 

habits  are  acquired,  and  these  when  oo^'^amtiy  exenaseoB 

one  direction  or  another  become  permanent.     We  mw  w» 

is  required  for  the  healthy  growth  of  most  ^'*    *" 

chemist  and  physiologist  tell  us  that  certain  inipo^°*  ^*SS! 

take   place  during   this   rest.     In  seeds,  stem^  ^^^^^ 

are  accumulated  tiiose  products  which  in  the  ^''^^'tJ^ 

Nature  gradually  form  starch,  which   ^^^^*V^J^r^S 

becomes  soluble,  and  sustains  the  germ  of  the  ^}^,^1 

This  maturity  is  dependant  on  time,  heat,  and  W. '/"^ 

properly  matured  the  seed  is  fitted  to  »P«>«l««.J*l5"!i  As 

i  findfc  the  staroh  in  acondition  that  can  be  •M"i™**®l^^Lhk 

germ.    The  germination  may  be  deUyed  for  a  <»'^Jf5Jj; 

period,  and  the  seed  may  remain  dormant,  as  wh^  ^^„  h* 

light  and  moisture  for  a  long  time ;  or  g*™*^^,  "^the 

accelerated  by  a  process  which  prematurely  sets  "^jtfio- 

oiganisable  matter.    In  both  cases,  however,  ^^^^  T^ixA 

ration  in  the  product.    When  a  wet  harvest  «^^^^^^zll\ea 

of  drought  it  often  happens  that  the  com  wiU  8f^  L^ 

readily  in  the  sheaf,  the  drought  having  prematurely  wn«g. 

the  starch  products  in  the  seed.    The  period  of  P^ J^^^  g 

and  fiowermg  is  doubtless  acquired  by  long  <5"?  3!I«^  thi* 

particular  clime  and  country.    With  annuals  it  is  «^  u^j 

(those  from  California  especiaUy )  produce  the  b^t  P*^"  \^  ^ 

sown  in  the  autumn.    This  acquired  habit  of  ^Tr^^  d 

certain  period  may  also  account  for  the  ^^^^^S^Ob, 

some  introduced  plants,    the   Chrysanthemum  lor  PTTi 

which  is  often  destroyed  in  this  country  by  early  dw- 

might  give  numerous  other  instances.  .^g.  gad 

Our  florists  have  directed  their  efforts  more  to  tw  ^^ 

colour  of  the  flower  thaa  to  its  period  of  matun^.    *     ^ 

cocity  and  consequent  hardiness  of  our  Peaa,  •*".  u*  ^^ 

period  of  time  during  which  the  varieties  fi^]"[®^"l*  rite  ^ 

florists  the  direction  in  which  they  may  P*****^  JLjd  ins/ 

flowers,  and  the  considerations  I  have  before  "'^X^iti- 
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tattoai  to  endure  ibe  ifgoon  of  tnclk  * 
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BOILERS  AND  PIPES. 

60  freqixntly  hATe  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Tsrious 
boUers  now  before  the  public  been  discnased,  that  the  subject 
oi  beating  garden  stractnies  must  haTe  become  a  perplexing 
one  to  many.  Yet  the  whole  matter  lies  in  a  nntshell.  What 
is  a  hoffticnltoial  boiler,  and  what  are  its  uses  7  It  ii  a  hollow, 
Bton^  iron  yessel  made  to  contain  water,  and  of  soch  a  form 
that  its  contents  may  be  heated  with  promptitude  and  made 
to  cizcnlate  thropgh  pipes  kept  hot  with  ease.  To  attain  these 
desiderata  simplidW  of  form,  soundness  of  material,  and  good 
workmanship  shonld  be  combined.  Erery  angle,  joinC  or 
addition  to  a  boiler  is  a  weak  point,  for  it  is  precisely  there 
that  faflore  occurs. 

It  is  not  m^  purpose  to  compare  the  different  kinds  of 
boilerB,  or  to  insist  upon  the  superiority  of  any  particular 
patent ;  for  I  am  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  rezed  points,  and 
to  do  real  senrioe  to  that  numerous  section  of  your  readers  to 
whom  an  extra  ton  or  two  of  fuel  is  an  object,  by  showing 
how  th^  at  any  rate  may  rest  contented  with  the  old  saddle- 
back. Beginners  must  not  be  fomytten,  and  on  their  behoof 
the  saddle-back  boiler  may  be  described  as  a  hollow  arch  of  iron 
without  bottom  or  ends,  from  two  to  a  dozen  feet  in  length, 
and  of  diameter  proportionate  to  its  lengUi.  It  is  receired 
from  the  foundry  mtact  without  openings  of  any  kind. 
Three  boles  are  thisn  drilled  through  its  sides,  one  at  the  top, 
another  dose  to  the  bottom,  for  Uie  flow  and  return  of  the 
water  through  pipes  fsstened  to  the  holes,  and  another  near 
the  bottom  of  the  fSeeding  pipe,  with  a  tap  to  emp^  the  boiler, 
and  with  the  other  end  connected  to  a  cistern  inta  a  ball-tap. 
A  ball-tap  and  large  feeding  pipe  are  to  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  to  all  boilers.  I  was  once  consulted  about 
the  failure  of  the  heating  apparatus  of  a  large  mansion,  which 
at  first  had  answered  well,  but  had  graduB^T  failed  to  afford 
snfBcient  heat.  Upon  examination  I  found  plenty  of  pipe  coils 
well  placed,  each  coil  with  a  suitable  air  Tafre,  good  flow  and 
letom  pipes,  and  a  boiler  of  ample  sise  and  well  set,  with  a 
feeding  pipe  from  a  lane  dstem  with  a  ball-tap ;  but  the 
ftoding  pipe  was  only  haU  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  had  gra« 
duaUy  become  so  much  corroded  as  to  be  almost  choked, 
consequentlr  when- the  boiler  was  at  work  a  prompt  supply  of 
water  could  not  be  maintained ;  indeed  the  boiler  was  often 
only  half  full  of  water,  and  the  inside  of  the  top  had  become 
so  much  burnt  that  water  was  oozing  through.  A  new  boiler 
and  larger  feeding  pipe  had  to  be  obtained,  and  aU  was  again 
satisfactory. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  is  to  hare  the  flow 
pipe  issue  quite  out  of  the  top  of  the  boiler  in  order  to  insure 
a  steady  and  full  flow  of  water.  To  fix  a  flow  pipe  in  the  side, 
if  only  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  top,  is  to  create  a  racuum 
where  steam  accumulates,  and  offers  much  resistance  to  cir- 
culation, which  then  at  best  becomes  a  series  of  alternating 
gushes  of  steam  and  water.  It  is  surprising  how  ignorant  work- 
men who  are  constantly  employed  about  heating  apparatuses 
ase  on  the  philosophy  of  besting.  A  high-pressure  boiler  set 
behind  a  kitchen  range  to  supply  a  bath  room,  and  taps  with 
hot  water  in  yarious  parts  of  a  Isige  building,  did  not  answer, 
the  water  often  being  cold  in  the  pipes  long  after  the  fire  was 
lit  I  had  to  examine  it,  and  found  the  flow  pipe  entering  the 
hack  a  little  below  the  top,  which  fully  accounted  for  the 
failure.  The  pipe  was  at  once  cut  off,  the  hole  plugged,  and 
the  pipe  connected  to  a  new  hole  drilled  down  through  the 
top,  a  perfect  cure  being  the  result.  This  example  may  seem 
a  little  wide  of  horticultural  heating,  but  in  reality  it^is  not,  a 
common  principle  governing  both. 

No  pipe,  either  &w  or  return,  should  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire.  I  once  had  a  saddle-back  boiler  heating  a  lange 
of  plant  houses  apparently  leaking  seriously  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  frost ;  upon  pulling  down  the  brickwork  the  return  pipe 
was  found  to  pass  right  across  the  flue  into  the  side  of  the 
boiler  near  the  end  where  the  heat  was  fiercest  and  was  burnt 
to  a  mere  shell.  The  new  pipe  was  fixed  just  beneath  the 
flue  bottom,  thus  altogether  avoiding  contact  with  fire,  and 
leaving  the  flue  quite  open,  not  only  for  the  free  passage  of 
heat,  but  for  deansing  the  boiler  from  soot 

Still  keeping  beginners  in  mind,  I  may  explain  that  our 
ll^ddle-hack  must  l«  so  set  in  brickwork  that  every  portion  of 
ite  lorfsee  inside  and  outside  the  arch  ii  exposed  to  the  action 
^  the  fire.    This  is  done  by  bnilding  an  area  or  shell  of  brick* 


work  over  the  boiler  and  a  few  indies  from  it,  supported  at 
top  by  a  row  of  bricks  placed  along,  and  upon  the  top  of  the 
boiler  with  one  brick  left  out  at  the  end  over  the  furnace  door ; 
thus  causing  the  fire  to  pass  first  through  the  boiler,  then  bade 
alonpf  one  side,  over  the  top  through  the  opening  made  bj 
leavmg  out  the  brick,  and  along  the  other  side  before  it  enters 
the  chimnef  through  an  opening  of  the  damper  which  is  set  in 
the  shaft  just  above  the  boiler.  Economy  of  heating  much 
depends  upon  the  careful  manipulation  of  the  damper  and 
asn-pit  door,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  stoker,  upon  whose- 
care  and  intdlieence  so  mudi  depends.  I  make  no  accusation 
of  general  carelessness,  but  will  ask  stokers,  Do  you  throw  on 
fuel  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  do  yon  first  consult  the  thermo- 
meter to  see  if  it  is  necessary  f  Do  you  regard  dampen  and 
ashpit  doors  as  important  conservators  of  heat,  and  keep  thenv 
almost  closed  after  the  water  is  sufiSdently  hot  to  prevent  un- 
neeessary  draught  and  the  escape  of  heat  up  the  shaft  ?  Do* 
you  take  especial  care  to  deanse  the  boiler  and  flue  of  sooty 
accumulations  7  because  soot  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and 
checks  the  prompt  action  of  the  fire  upon  the  boiler. 

I  have  tnus  aaverted  to  some  of  the  details  upon  the  dose, 
attention  to  which  success  or  failure  rests  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree.  Kow  let  us  turn  to  the  piping,  for  it  is  here  that  wfr 
may  trace  the  cause  of  many  so-auled  failures  of  boilers. 
Kine  houses  out  of  ten  have  not  enough  piping,  and  yet  a. 
little  extra  outlay  for  pipes  in  the  first  mstanoe  points  to  aa 
important  saving  of  zuel,  for  with  ample  piping  a  moderate^ 
fire  will  maintain  a  steady  heat  while  on  the  contrary  insufiBl- 
dent  piping  leads  to  an  extravagant  use  of  fuel.  Let  also  the 
piping  stand  well  away  from  wdls  and  be  devated  upon  pipe 
rests  above  the  fioor,  to  afford  full  play  for  every  particle  oi 
heat  as  it  passes  from  it  I  refrain  from  any  statement  of* 
quantities,  because  not  only  the  sise  of  a  glass  house  but  its 
intended  use  are  both  important  factors  in  the  matter,  and 
amateurs  requiring  assistance  can  always  obtain  it  by  sending- 
details  and  measurements  to  171,  Fleet  Street ;  but  they  must 
not  expect  to  be  told  which  is  the  **  best  boiler,'*  as  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  answer  such  a  question,  for  succets  in  heating^ 
depends  more  on  the  setting  of  a  boiler,  arrangement  of  pipes^ 
and  general  manM:ement  than  on  any  particular  form  ol 
boiler.— Edwabd  Luokhubst. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  NORTH  BORDERS. 

Khowdto  Qrimston  Park  Gardens  very  well,  and  the  gooc^ 
culture  practised  there,  I  was  glad  to  see  a  note  from  Mr. 
Clayton  on  the  above  subject  Like  your  correspondent  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  a  lengthened  supply  of  Strawberries 
can  be  maintained  without  growing  a  good  number  of  plants  on 
north  herders.  With  the  object  of  lengthening  the  supply  I 
have  always  grown  a  few  plants  on  south  borders,  tiie  bulk  in 
the  open  quitters,  and  the  remainder,  perhaps  the  sixth  of  the 
whole,  on  a  cool  north  aspect.  For  a  hot  southern  aspect  I 
know  no  variety  so  useful  as  tiie  serviceable  old  Black  Prince*. 
True  it  is  small,  but  it  is  early,  and  I  have  always  found  dishes 
of  it  a  week  before  fruit  is  ripe  in  the  open  quite  as  aoceptablo 
as  the  finer  fruit  succeeding.  The  varieties  chiefly  grown  in 
the  open  and  on  the  north  border  are  Yicomtes^e  Hericart 
de  ThuiT,  President  Sir  Joseph  Paxtoo,  Dr.  Hogg,  Elton 
Pine,  and  Bleanor,  which  ripen  very  much  in  the  order  named  ; 
but  President  and  Sir  J.  raxton  are  always  in  use  together^ 
and  also  the  two  varieties  last  named.  A  supply  of  fine  fruit 
is  usually  maintained  for  a  month,  but  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  north  border ;  indeed  I  have  known  the  crops  in 
the  open  quite  over  in  a  fortnight  when  hot  weather  has  pre- 
vailed  in  July.  But  to  produce  the  best  crops  in  the  north, 
border  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  plant  a  good  breadth  or 
length  of  strong  plants  annually,  as  owing  to  an  absence  ot 
sun  plants  do  not  form  stout  crowns  in  a  cool  shaded  position 
the  second  year.  Hie  very  best  mode  of  procedure  is  to  grow* 
the  requisite  number  of  plants  in  pots  as  if  for  forcing,  and 
plant  them  on  the  north  aspect  in  August  The  next  best  plan 
IS  to  peg  the  runners  into  thick  turves  6  inches  square,  anci 
when  the  turves  are  matted  with  roots  and  the  plants  very 
strong  transfer  them  to  the  border,  planting  them  18  inches 
apart.  With  these  turves  and  liquid  manure  very  fine  plants 
can  be  produced  that  will  yield  good  crops  of  large  fruit  the 
first  leaion.— ^.  J.,  JSa4t  Hiding, 


Pbimula  japonica.— This  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  in  East 
Lothian,  many  cf  the  plants  in  the  txjrders  having  several 
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«BDWBt  «tdi.  P.  eortnsoides  is  abo  hardy.  la  <^ipontiM&  to 
what  Mr.  O.  W.  I>od  bujs  aboot  a  aligbt  laking  entiielj  ex- 
tarmmating  tbe  ezowna,  ibe  isrowiis  of  mj  pknta  an  qoite 
boMath  ttie  auifaoe.  There  k  a  diffioalij  m  keepioK  the 
iMtfietMi  of  amoena,  as  their  ifaizomefl  aie  eaaily  deatroj^d. 
P.  deaticiilata  liTea  in  the  border,  bat  is  maoh  injined.  la 
tfae  trarmer  rockwoik  it  has  saoceeded  welL  I  have  neitfaer 
P.  eapitata,  P.  oashmeriana,  nor  P.  rosea  oat  of  doors.  Much 
depeods  on  positioa  as  regards  the  hawlinwB  of  these  plants." 
— fi.  P.  Bbothbbstov. 


HEATINa  WITfl  GLAZED  8ANITABT  PIPES. 

Iv  leplj  to  mmeroQs  inquiries  respecting  the  heatlog  of 
two  Tineries  here  with  sanitaiy  pipes,  I  will  for  the  benem  of 
tiiose  interested  give  yott  details  of  the  plan  I  have  adopted ; 
bat  first  a  few  words  as  to  the  canses  tiiat  led  ne  to  t^  the 
pipes.  I  had  frequently  been  called  upon  to  preface  drawings 
for  vineries  and  greenhoosee,  and  to  supply  specifieatioas  and 
costs.  I  was  always  struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  the 
coats  that  figwed  in  the  estimates  for  heating  when  done  1^ 
hot  water.  This  often  formed  a  serious  drawbiu^  to  gentlemen 
of  limited  means ;  so  when  I  prepared  the  designs  for  the  two 
vineries  in  questloni  with  a  circular-roofed  greenhouse  be- 
tween, I  tried  aome  experiments  with  sanitary  pipes,  whidi 
were  so  hr  anooessfal  as  to  induce  me  to  give  tiiem  a  itdi 
trial ;  and  as  the  estimate  for  heating  the  t^oee  houses  stood 
at  about  jlSOO,  just  one-half  of  their  entire  oest^  I  had  f  idl  per- 
mission to  t^  tiie  experiment. 

The  vineries  are  span-roofed  running  north  and  sooth,  the 
flhed  walls  forming  the  north  end.  They  are  26  feet  looff, 
22  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high,  llie  furnace  is  in  the  bade 
shed,  and  the  fire  is  carried  on  one  ride  of  the  bouse  in  a  brick 
floe  18  inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide,  inside  measure  ;  then 
two  rows  of  sanitary  pipes  8  inches  in  diameter  are  inserted 
in  the  fine  and  carried  across  the  sooth  end.  In  the  opposite 
comer  I  built  a  hole  about  18  inches  square  and  2  feet  deep ; 
into  one  ride  I  inseited  the  pipes  crossing  the  end  into  tne 
other,  the  pipes  innning  up  the  other  side  (Uifs  arrangement  is 
ior  <deaning  out  the  pipes  expedidouriy),  which  enter  the 
chimney  in  the  shed  wall.  The  pipes  are  laid  one  row  upon 
the  other,  and  the  heat  is  equally  disposed  through  them ;  the 
pipes  farthest  from  the  fire  are  warm  as  soon  as  the  bricks  on 
the  ride  where  the  fire  enters.  The  pipes  are  connected  with 
cement.  We  always  keep  a  small  galvanised  wire  laid  through 
the  pipes,  and  when  th^  require  cleaning  the  comer  oovers 
are  removed  and  a  bunch  of  Hglly  tied  to  the  wire  and  drawn 
throui^h,  the  vrire  is  then  drawn  back  to  its  place  with  a  piece 
of  stnng.  The  fuel  used  is  principally  cinders  from  the  Hall. 
One  house  was  completed  in  1870,  the  other  in  1871.  The 
Grapes  are  ripened  in  one  house  in  July,  the  other  in  Septem- 
ber. There  are  now  three  -crscked  pipes  which  require  re- 
moving, that  is  all  the  repairs  that  have  been  needed.  The 
greenhouse  is  heated  by  a  brick  floe.  The  costs  for  beating  the 
thiee  houses  did  not  amount  to  £  30.— T.  R.  J.,  Scdhwry  Park^ 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HARDT  FRUIT  OARDBN. 

Tn  pninhiff  of  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Nectarine  trees  should  be 
pnioeeded  with  and  bronght  to  a  dose  as  soon  as  posriMe.  In 
pnming  Apricots  out  away  all  desd  spurt  or  those  that  are  bare 
of  froit  boos,  and  shorten-back  any  not  saitable  for  lajring-in  to 
within  an  inch  of  their  base.  Thin  out  the  wood  where  too 
crowded,  and  especially  old  growths,  training  in  their  places  young 
healthy  shoots.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  will  only  require  to 
have  their  old  bare  wood  cut  out  and  the  shoots  or  branches 
thinned  where  too  crowded.  The  fan  mode  of  training  is  the  best 
for  most  fruit  trees  against  walls,  as  it  admits  of  the  ready  re- 
moval of  old  weak  branches.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the 
treatmeat  of  fruit  trees  acainst  walls  is  crowding  the  growths, 
tniniag-lB  shoots  during  summer  that  must  eventnally  be  re- 
moved at  the  winter  pruning,  resulting  in  unripened  unfmitfnl 
growths.  The  branches  of  the  Peach  and  Neetarine  should  be 
12  to  15  inches  apart,  and  the  bearing  shoots  a  similar  distance 
apart.  The  shoots  fcnr  this  season's  b^tuingmay  be  shortened  to 
about  9  inches,  and  always  to  a  triple  or  at  least  a  wood  bud, 
except  in  the  case  of  extensions,  which  may  be  shortened  back 
according  to  their  strength  to  induce  shoots  at  the  required  distance. 
If  the  trees  have  been  infested  with  insects  or  mildew  during 
the  past  season  they  should  be  dressed  before  beinff  secured  to 
the  wall  or  trellis.  Soft  soap  1  lb.  dissolved  in  half  a  gallon  of 
water,  adding  half  a  gallon  of  tobacco  juice,  and  half  a  gill  of 
ap^rits  of  terpentine.    If  for  suldew  add  flowers  of  sulphur  to  the  I 


misters,  which  must  he  amiUad  with  a  brash.  TUi  esvpsoili 

suitable  for  every  description  of  fruit  trees,  aad  is  lilsl(ssi«f 
species  of  insect,  also  mildew. 

The  bloom  buds  of  Apricots  are  swelling  fast ;  henoe  no  tims 
should  be  lost  in  preparing  protoetion of  some  kltd,  so  ss  to  be  abb 
to  apply  it  at  once  whenever  the  blossom  commences  ezpsBdisf, 
as  up  to  that  stage  the  closely  folded  petals  protect  the  importart 
organs  of  the  flower,  enabling  them  te  resist  frost  wfaieh  wwU 
destroy  them  were  the  flowers  fully  expanded.  Of  sU  VHkiK> 
tions  except  glass  bosses,  glass  oopinga  are  unqaestioasblvths 
best,  esMoallv  when  canvas  is  pvofidea  to  piaos  hi  fnnt  eftts 
trsss.  Prigi  dome,  wool  netting,  wsitn,  oanvaa  el  vaneas  tastani. 
ass  also  good.  We  employ  soma  canvas,  which  answers  adsiioU^ 
Opaque  material  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  vm^  dava  at 
the  trees  to  admit  of  full  exposnre  when  danger  from  imit  ii  aot 
apprehended,  or  when  not  re<|uired  to  shade  the  trees  iron  bo^ 
sxmshine,  as  is  sometimes  advisable.  Protectimi  uiay  also  be  pnv 
vlded  in  the  shape  of  straw  or  haybands  secured  to  upright  i»ki 
placed  in  front  of  the  trees  at  about  2  feet  from  them  at  Jhebai 
of  the  wall  and  outside  the  eoping  at  the  top,  the  bsadi  bdtf 
from  9  to  12  in<^es  apart  and  naed  horizsiitally.  A  dsM 
thiokness  of  hetriag  nets  is  also  a  0oed  ppstection  \  satf  inosf 
otiiers,  to  reuMia  on  fnom  tfaaeniaading  of  the  flowsn  aatil  dsagr 

to  the  tender  fruit  ispast^  may  be  named  dry  Um  iaisrvofmval 
the  branchss  and  sprays  of  Besdh  or  Spruoe. 

Plantiag  fruit  trees  should  be  proceeded  with  ss  qP^^^TJ* 
posuble :  and  in  making  plantations  of  bush  frni^  such  s>  GkmM" 
b^es.  Currants,  andBaspberries,  it  is  better  to  keepthfmt» 
gether,  so  as  to  facilitate  netting  to  protect  the  fruit  from  bnot 
Beds  and  plantations  of  Strawberries  that  were  mnlohed  m  «» 
autumn  with  half-decayed  manure  should  have  it  Bghtlv  nM 
into  the  soil  after  the  removal  of  all  weeds  and  demyed  MBvti 
from  among  the  plants.  Yinss  upon  wa]is  oat  ef  doon  smsM 
be  pruaed  without  further  deky,  anoidinf  shectsaiag  the  bMS 
too  severaly,  but  euttiag  to  firm  wood  with  pro«»*!'t^si|« 
thm  out  old  weakly  wood.  Yiaea  outdoors  a^  not  »as^^ 
attacked  with  mildew,  therefore  before  nailing  or  tyio««  »^ 
shoots  paint  them  with  the  composition  of  soap  isd  aupsu 
above  named.  Keep  a  strict  look-out  for  buUfinchs*  on  Kwn, 
Apple,  Pear,  and  bush  fruit  tre«.  The  only  sure  mode  oX  pte- 
venting  their  depredations  is  to  destroy  them. 

FRTJIT  H0178B8.  .     u  «^ 

Ftnet .— The  soil  faitended  for  making  new  bonlefs  stawM  sj 
be  prepared.  The  best  soil  is  the  upper  8  or  4  inches  of  s J" 
pasture  of  a  friable  nature,  inohning  to  be  Ught  rathff  thsn  IWi 
to  which  may  be  added  a  tenth  of  oJd  nsortar  rubbish,  straw 
of  ofaarooal,  and  a  fortieth  part  eaeh  of  half -inch  or  cEUSbea  wmj 
and  calcined  oyster  shells.  If  the  loam  be  heavy  the  qnuww 
of  lime  rubbish  may  be  increased,  also  that  of  the  chsrooai,  wuw 
if  it  be  light  substitute  chalk  for  the  mortar  rubbish.  ^^'^ 
vegetable  refuse  should  not  be  added,  manure  of  •"7  PJ?_??5 
best  applied  as  a  mulch.  In  preparing  the  border,  ^^J  JLa 
proceeded  with  as  the  weather  permite,  bear  in  mind  ttotiw nro 
tree  requires  more  copious  supplies  of  water  when  m  fi[y  v"-^ 
the  Vine,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more  impatient  of  ^JTT 
water ;  hence  drains  and  drainage  should  receive  wst  *"""*2 
and  instead  of  excavating,  ooncreting,  and  ^"^^"rf ^^^^idtf 
border  well  elevated  as  far  as  oiroumatances  admU.  1«  *I?.°^ 
is  intended  for  early  or  late  Vines  allow  a  sharp  slope  » '-J  ^3 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  wet  by  shutten  oj  ««» 
means.  The  best  time  for  planting  Vines  is  from  4^  m  «iwbs 
and  those  intended  to  be  planted  at  that  season  "ouw  mw 
cut  back  to  the  length  required  and  be  placed  in  a  C(Xh  ^  ^ 
house  or  pit  to  start  into  growth,  and  when  the  new  enw 
2  or  a  inehes  long  shake  out  the  phmts  and  plant  teem  m  »»  r* 

manent  borders.  ,.  •  aMthH* 

With  increased  length  of  davB  udacontinuanos^^isua  ww--^ 
forolug  may  be  pushed  on  rapidly.  Ventilating  sod  ttewppj^ 
moisture  must  have  daily  attention,  and  be  ^^fS^^^^^rZ^iiP  ^ 
the  weather.  Vines  in  flower  should  have  a  tomper^««  i«BOV« 
night,  and  the  air  of  the  house  should  be  kept  rather  «2'th0*5»fc 
all  unnecessary  laterals,  tie  out  in  their  permanent  P'^iju^widi 
are  left,  and  endeavour  to  have  every  part  of  ^^^y^^v  tbs 
as  much  foliage  as  can  be  fully  expcMcd  to  li^t.  ^^^rjjg  (tey 
berries  must  commence  with  free-setting  varieties  ss  soo»  ^^^^ 
are  formed,  but  any  that  frequenUy  produce  ^^'T'^  tesd 
should  not  be  thhined  until  it  is  seen  wMofa  ^^^^^^^tstas^ 
in  swelling.  Remove  duplicate  bunches,  ^^C^  ^T^^opiM 
most  compact,  and  avoid  the  too  common  praotiM ot  ^*^J^I\,B«flr 
All  inside  borders  should  be  fireqasntly  examined,  ad«  W'Tkln  tbt 
is  requisite  it  should  be  given  a  few  degrees  "^^^^Z^a^o^ 
mean  temperature  of  the  house.  The  fcrmentmg  su»»'r^2[iiag 
side  bordera  must  be  attended  to,  and  where  the  °^7^^  -^  poti 
renew  it  by  the  addition  of  fresh  leaves  and  litter.  J  ,^  jjqflU 
must  not  lack  moisture  at  the  roots ;  supply  them  r^^^t^ 
manure,  and  renew  the  surface  dressings  from  time 
necessary. 

Ciieam6er«.—- A  favourable  change  in  the 


w^^^'^jSSS 


assisted  in  the  progress  of  Cucumbers.    A  l^^^l^^dtfi* 
both  at  the  zoote  and  in  the  atmosphefo  may  tie  auoweHf 


iJtllM.] 


JOUBKAL  OF  HOBTICULTUBS  AND  OOTTAOS  OARDBKEB. 


m 


■ay  U  sigidMlj  Utod  te  hMA 
of  iks  4ft7  ti»B»itm  aaj  alto  m  permitted. 
Be  oenfol  in  the  mtaiimmm  of  ur,  »ToidiBK  oeM  cvrrents.  Ba- 
ooQZBge  a  free  loot-ectum  \j  the  tatrodeeoon  of  fieeh  oompoet 
ftravfi  toM  to  tioM.  PHi  and  fhunee  mmt  aow  be  tlioioaffhly 
eteaned,  after  whkh  brias  ia  the  fermeatiag  autteriale.  The 
tfeatmeat  of  Caeaaibere  aad  Xeloas  U  eo  similar  ae  to  tempetataze 
that  what  it  staled  of  oae  win  aaawer  for  the  other. 


Ifcbat.— Of  jdmrney  importanoe  ia  the  caltftratioB  of  earlj 
XaloBB  is  hrisl  bottom  heat,  and  whether  obtaiaed  from  hot- 
water  vipee  ahme,  of  ia  oombfatatloB  wHh  fejueiitiaif  materialSi  or 
with  the  latter  onlr,  it  shoakl  he  laeting.  Hot-water  pipes  are 
imqaestionably  the  aeet,  ee  they  affoid  a  lefpahur  and  lasting  heat, 
jet  a  rtrj  soeeeesfal  leaalt  may  be  had  by  the  aid  of  lenaenting 
uatarials  alone  if  dae  retsazd  is  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the 
materials.  Stable  litter  with  an  eqoal  proportion  of  Oak  or  Beech 
learea  ne  tbe  beet.  These  shoaM  be  bkea  ia  hand  aboat  a  fort- 
night before  it  is  desired  to  maha  tha  bed,  and  thorongfaly  incor- 
porated bj  throwing  them  into  a  heap,  and  if  drj  ihiej  should 
he  moistened.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  seen  whether  there  ii 
aaoiatore  safficieat  to'prodnce  fermentation :  if  so,  torn  the  material 
OTer  before  Tiolent  heat  is  produced,  and  damp  any  dry  materia). 
Imt  in  ease  the  material  is  act  heated  qnicklT  it  mast  be  tamea 
after  a  Itm  days  and  rsoeiTO  watsr  aa  reqmred.  In  making  ap 
hotbeds  for  frames  alwajs  employ  a  good  thick  layer  of  fMgots 
Aur  the  foandation,  especially  if  the  site  be  low  and  ^uunp,  ana  take 
eaia  to  proTide  a  bed  large  eaongh  at  this  season,  6  feet  high  at 
badk  and  4  feet  hi  front  with  the  material  weU  beaten  dowa  win 
aot  ba  loo  high.  The  Ihuae  or  fhuaes  shoald  then  be  jplaoed  oa, 
and  in  fonr  days  or  so  lerel  the  bed  if  necessary,  and  place  in  the 
centre  of  each  light  about  a  barrowful  of  soil  in  the  form  of  a 
flattened  cone,  the  top  about  1  foot  from  the  glass.  When  the  heat  in 
the  soil  does  not  exceed  %6f*toW^  ptooe  oat  a  plant  ia  the  ocntie 
«if  eaeh  mound  unless  the  firame  be  larga^  whea  two  plants  may 
be  placed  under  each  light.  Press  the  soil  firmly  arouad  the 
plants,  taking  care,  howerer,  not  to  injure  the  stem,  and  place  a 
little  dry  soot  and  quieklime  around  each  plant  to  protect  them 
f^oaalags.  ThadajteBaipefatanshoaldbe70«,8Bd  10<'tol5<»aKna 
Irom  eon  heat,  loemg  ao  opportuaitr  of  admitting  air  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  rank  steam  or  aoeamulated  moisture,  but  in  no  case 
niiiat  the  air  be  admitted  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature  below  7(P. 
Tha  night  temperatuia  shoold  be  65^  to  7(P.  Instead  of  plantiag 
pat  too  sooa  shift  the  plants  if  aeeeuaryiate  pots  acoapleof  siies 
Javgar,  plunging  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80^  and  near  the  gbMs, 
Mcorinf  the  stems  to  small  stakes  as  the  plants  adrance  in  growth, 
flaots  for  pits  or  frames  should  be  stopped  as  before  adyised  at 
the  third  kMf.  whilst  those  for  trelHses  should  not  be  stopped, 
bat  the  laterals  mnsl  ba  lasHyfed  up  to  the  botlam  of  the  tr^Uis. 

Orchard  iToais.— Tha  trees  that  were  not  pruned  in  autumn 
AouM  now  be  examined,  remoring  any  irregular  growths  and 
thinnittg-oot  the  ihoots  where  too  crowded.  Oroes  and  nnripened 
•v'  Ireak  shoets  aia  best  xemoTed  altogether.     Aroid,  howoTer, 


■arera  praning  whaa  tha  liass  aia  at  rest,  as  it  is  almost  sura  to 
Mult  in  Tigorous  arowth.  On  account  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine, 
Fhun,  and  Cheny  being  so  UabTe  to  the  attacks  of  aphides  and 
led  spider,  H  m  adrisable  to  drsss  them  with  an  faisectieidB  prior 
ta  pJaciog  them  in  tha  pesftion  they  are  to  oceapy  during  the 
season.  Aprioot  and  Pear  tiees  sboald  be  placed  m  the  lightest 
purt  of  the  structure,  which  can  be  thoroughly  rentilated  at  all 
pmaa,  eapeeiallr  when  the  trees  aie  in  bloom.  Apricots  when  in 
Moan  should  be  kept  dryand  free  from  drip,  and  there  is  than 
iiltle  danger  of  tha  blossoms  saff eriag  from  cold.  Cherry  tiaea  ia 
ppto  should  also  hare  a  light  and  aizr  position,  as,  like  the  Apricot, 
there  is  sometimes  a  difflcuHy  in  inducing  the  fruit  to  set  freely. 
In  placing  trees  in  their  summer  positloa  it  k  important  that  the 
pots  stand  nerfeetlT  lerel.  Eadi  pot  may  be  raised  on  thiae 
bucks,  which  will  allow  of  the  water  paaung  away  freely,  whilst 
prerenting  the  roots  from  entering  the  border.  The  soil  of  borders 
'%here  the  trees  are  planted  out  should  if  dry  reoeiTe  a  good 
watering.    Btrawberriea  hi  pole  may  be  pteced  on  ehalres  at  the 

"as  of  the  boasa  and  arer  the  pathways,  aad  will  afford,  if  pro* 

rly  attended  to,  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit  sereral  days  before 

)se  in  the  open  ground  come  in. 

FLAirr  Houssa. 

^erata^  &as0.~Another  batch  of  Reaes  ia  poU  Tea<  and 
Psipetaals,  aad  Hoss  Bases-— may  now  be  placed  in  this  strao- 
tnre  i  and  to  ensure  a  good  diFplay  of  flowering  plants  during  the 
^1y  spring  introduce  a  number  of  Bhododen^ons,  B.  fragrans 


bein^fVrr  acceptable :  Ghent  Asaleas,  not  omitting  A.  pontka,  so 
delKiomly  fragrant  the  YarieCieeof  A.  mollis  bemgwdl  suited 

for  forcuur  :  KAlmmA.  T)eni:sifl.  ffmAilia.  ih«  dnTih1fi.fln«r<»T«<l  Prnnna. 


&0S< 


fyaoia  plants  of  Aialea  indiea  should  also  be  introduced.  The 
«arers  of  tha  doable  varieties,  such  as  A.  Borsig,  Kardssiflonk 
{.ttgof  Truce,  Madame  Charles  Van  EckhantevBoi  des  Beiges,  and 
^^Ber  Wilheim  last  longer  in  a  out  state  than  the  sinfl^le-fl owered 
Jttieties.  Lily  of  the  valley  must  be  introduced  in  quantity, 
{w  apt  being  mr  necessfty  at  tha  period  to  sabjaot  the  jriants 
^  bottaia  heat,   fialaaioa'a  Beal  ia  Tsry  asefal  fox  cutting^  its 


foliaaa  aad  iowcia  an  e^aally  efBectire  ia  Tases.  Dielytra  speo 
tahilis  is  a  fine  nlaat  for  the  conserratory,  and  its  pendant  bloom 
for  Tases  has  few  equals.  Bpirea  (Hoteia)  japonica,  with  ita 
feathery  plames  of  white,  aad  the  more  brillmat  pink  8.  palmata 
shoald  be  grown  ia  qaantity.  Bichaidias  mast  also  be  suoess 
sioaally  latroduoed  to  heat  to  ensaia  a  sapply  of  white  spalhes. 
All  foreed  plants  should  be  kept  near  to  the  glass  and  not  snb- 
jeoted  to  a  high  temperature  by  artificial  means,  66^  being  enoagh^ 
giring  a  gentle  syringing  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  aad  again 
m  tha  eany  part  of  fine  afternoons,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  be<xna» 
iag  fairly  diy  before  nightfall,  by  which  means  the  flowers  will 
be  finer  and  last  longer.  Hyacinths,  Nardssus,  Tulips,  Ac.,  will  be 
broaght  into  flower  with  leca  heat  than  earlier  in  the  season,  caxa 
being  token  that  they  are  not  kept  too  warm  nor  too  far  from  tha 
Ught.  If  a  few  plante  of  Lilinm  anratum  and  L.  longifloram  aia 
enconraged  with  a  little  extra  warmth  they  flower  early  and  ba 
Tery  aseful. 

GtaaOeasfc— A  few  Fuchsiaa  shoald  now  be  started  for  early 
flowesiag.  Whaa  growth  has  commeaoed  the  plaate  should  he 
shakea  oat  aad  xapotted  fai  tarf r  loam  with  a  fourth  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  about  a  sixth  of  sand.  The  Brrthrinaa  are 
much-neglected  plante,  but  none  are  finer  for  decorating  the  eoiK 
serratonr.  If  taken  out  now  and  repotted  in  the  compost  adrised 
for  Fuchsias  and  placed  in  a  bri»k  temperature  they  will  flower 
daring  spring ;  and  after  that  if  allowed  a  few  weeks'  rest,  then  cut 
back,  repotted,  and  started  again,  they  will  flower  a  second  tisse  ia 
late  summer.  Daphne  indiea  on  account  of  ite  fragrance  is  most 
aoeeptable,  bat  good  plaats  are  seldom  seen.  It  is  as  a  rak  orer- 
potted  and  over-watered,  and  does  not  receive  as  it  requires  an  in» 
crease  of  temperature  when  making  ite  growth.  Suitable  tempera^ 
tares  are  60^  at  night  and  h^  to  10^  rise  by  day,  syringing  lightly 
overhead.  If  the  pote  are  well  filled  with  roote  shift  into  otheia 
about  2  inches  lar|^,  employing  turiy  loam  with  a  free  admixtoza 
of  sand.  Croweas  are  fine  for  late  blooming ;  any  required  for  that 
purpose  should  have  last  year's  growth  cut  back  about  half  ita 
length,  potting  such  plante  as  require  it,  and  placing  them  in  a 
temperature  as  adrised  for  Daphne  indiea.  Heaths  will  now  be 
growtag  fiaely,'theffefore  any  plante  that  require  it  should  be  potted 
at  once.  The  hardwooded  species  and  var&stiee  wUl  not  require 
so  hnga  a  shift  as  the  others,  and  they  saooeed  ia  peat  of  a  harder 
lextaia.  The  quick-growing  Heaths  should  aaver  be  allowed  ta 
become  root-bound,  or  ihey  will  suffer  afterwards.  Where  planta 
of  a  decorative  character  are  required  f  Dr  halls  and  corridors  few 
stand  better  than  Aralia  Bieboldi ;  and  where  there  is  a  conridef- 
able  demaad  a  few  small  plante  should  be  procured  each  spring^ 
for  arowiag-on  to  sacceed  those  which  beooaia  too  large,  alsa 
of  ^icsBua  anstralis,  Yucca  aloides  variegate,  T.  filament€s% 
T.  angustif olia»  T.  alba  spica,  Y.  quadricolor,  and  Y.  Btf^eai, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

H.  Cknaell,  Swanley,  Kent.— /Uvsenrted  Floral  Gmitfor  1880. 

Bruant,  Boulevard  St.  Cyprien,  Poitiers,  Yienne,  France^— X^Jt  o/ 
New  PlanU, 

William  Strike,  62.  High  8treet|  Stockton-on.Teea.^Cata2(yMa 
cfFkmmr  mtd  Kc^MMr  JSeeds,  .    ^ 

J.  Weeks  A  Co.,  Khig;s  Boad,  Chelsea.— Cbtalosfas  ^  BorUeuU 
twxU  Bhwdhnu  and  Detignt  {highly  iifaHrofed). 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
BooKi  iJ.  r.^r-lt  wlU  bs  nacisiy  for  yoo  to  exiMn  mora  foflj  tho 


objMis  joa  have  ta  ritwin  onltlTaUaff  your  gsidsn  bsfoie  yourqoestioa  can 
be 


HoiXBS  WOT  Favrrma  (A  Jr.)'— "^oa  do  not  mj  whether  tha  sknito 
prodnoe  flowen  or  not ;  if  they  do  and  no  fmlt  follows  tbe  pretiaUli^  is 
that  your  ipftdlwaM  sn  male  Tsrietiet. 

B0il<IB8  fOB  HKATnro  (R.  F.  J.y.—W9  htew  many  Ubmi  ststed  that  wa 
do  not  noommead  say  pntlcaUur  botler.  BUher  o(  tte  boilnB  you  aaentlflB 
wU]»  tf  the  ilfes  an  preperty  anruged,  heat  yoar  MiaU  boon  ■atistaetorilj. 

Dmaorroro  LicasKB  oh  FRxrrr  TRSks  (NU  Deiperandum),-Vct  oe^ 
the  lioBses  and  Uchciis  which  so  generally  aifect  fmlt  trees,  bnt  the  em  of 
fasBfti,  nay  be  caeetnally  destroyed  by  dressing  the  trees  la  winter  with  a 
wash  eoaipoeed  of  a  satoiated  solation  of  soft  soap  and  eommon  salt  or  brine. 
The  trauks  and  Iar]B:e  branches  onght  to  be  flrst  scraped  with  a  sermpermsde 
of  old  hoop  or  say  other  implement  that  may  be  improrlssd  for  the  poipose^ 
sad  when  aU  the  scales  of  hnk  are  lemoTod  apply  the  adxtoie  with  a 
pahitenr  brash,  woridiifr  it  well  into  the  creTlees.  If  the  trees  are  old  and 
eshaiated  the  cleaalng  of  the  btanches  will  not  be  anffloient  for  prodnoing 
hovefindt.   Tenag  trees espeelaUy  ahoold  be  kept  free  Cma  Lioheaa 

amMmiU'ia  for  Oiuss  (/drm).— We  know  of  no  satisfactory  snfastttata 
lor  giaas  for  fomifng  lawns.  Yartona  dwarf-giowing  plants  hare  bsen 
feoooraMaded  for  that  pupose,  aad  though  aaawertaif(  for  a  season,  thoj 
sooasr  or  later  beooaie  pateby ;  neither  is  it  of  any  use  sowing  seed  or  plant* 
iaglB  tboea  patolMs,as  aU  the  aooriehineBt  haa  been  extracted  by  the  plaats 
and  they  have  died  of  starration,  and  the  same  fatality  will  oooor  to  other 
ptaats  ef  the  same  kind  that  is  sought  to  estiibUsh  onleas  fresh  soil  ia 
provided  far  thdr  sortenance.  It  is  diffenen^t  with  grass,  the  roots  of  which 
die  auraaily,  are  oonTsrted  into  humns,  and  form  a  mediam  of  support  for 
the  new  roots  saccewiing— hence  the  lasting  character  of  grasi  lawns.    If 

!oa  have  a  dry  slope  that  you  wish  to  corer  yon  may  try  the  Pyrethmnt 
'chiatchewi.   It  gxowa  close  aad  requires  no  mowing*  hut  ^rlll  only  oon^ 
tinas  mooth  sad  Beah  for  a  year  or  two. 
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8SBD8  (A  SubMHber  of  Ttefnfy  ?Air«).— We  ftre  Sony  thst  "vm  cannot 
TQcofl^iK  the  seeds,  and  we  have  sabmf  tted  them  to  experts  who  are  nnable 
to  identify  them. 

OLA88  FQR  Grbcnhousb  (Omutant  Reader). —Tor  fflasing  a  flmenhoiise 
'  there  la  no  real  difference  in  the  two  makes  of  glau  yon  name.    If  you  order 

91-ofe.  eeoonds  from  a  glass  mOTchant  be  will  send  what  will  answer  yonr 
-purpoee  admirably,  indeed  for  all  practical  pozpoees  as  well  as  glass  of  a 

more  ezpensiTe  character. 

CTCLAMKN8  (K.  0,  B.).^Tht  persicum  varieties  of  Cyclamens,  and  especf- 
.ally  yonng  plants,  never  grow  so  freely  as  when  placed  near  the  glass  in  a 
house  having  a  genial  temperature  of  about  Off*  by  artificial  heat  in  the  day- 
time, 86^  at  night,  and  7(P  or  upwards  with  sun,  increasing  the  moisture 
-of  the  atmosphere  as  the  temperature  inereaaes.  When  the  plants  are 
lowering  they  may  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  oonaervatozy,  but  should 
vot  be  exposed  to  dry  cold  currents  of  air.  Plants  will  succeed  in  tempera- 
teres  somewhai  lower  than  those  named,  but  they  do  not  grow  so  freely  nor 

Soduoe  such  fine  flowers.    Remove  the  dead  leaves  from  the  Strawberries 
at  are  being  forced,  but  do  not  pull  them  off  roughly  so  as  to  injure  the 
crowns. 


YINB  Leatbs  Soorchbd  (/.  C).— We  think  the  injurr  to  the  U 
not  done  in  the  night,  but  during  the  day  previous,  although  you  did  not 
detect  it  at  the  time.  Leaves  so  destitute  of  tissue  are  verr  liable  to  injuiy 
by  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine  after  a  prolonged  period  of  dull  weather»  and 
^ros  Oolman  is  more  prone  to  scorching  than  Black  Hamburgh.  The 
evaporation  from  the  leaves  has  been  greater  than  the  supply  of  moisture 
.Afforded  by  the  roots,  and  hence  the  curling  and  shrivelling  of  the  foliage. 
IJntil  root4u:tion  is  more  active  yon  had  better  shade  the  Tines  slightly 
when  the  sun  makes  its  appearance  suddenly.  The  leavea  will  in  time 
«ttain  sufficient  texture  to  render  shading  unneoessaiy,  but  this  will  noi  be 
■the  case  until  the  roots  are  much  more  active  than  they  axe  now. 

OlTlilUH  RAOBMOSUB  Flowbrs  Fallinq— Ant8  (A  (kmHani  Readtt),— 
Plants  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  very  large  towns  where  fog 

^nnevails  often  cast  a  great  number  of  their  flowers.  The  flowers  also  fall 
when  the  root-action  of  the  plants  is  defective.  If  the  soil  has  been  allowed 
to  become  very  dry  at  any  time  many  of  the  feeding  roots  have  probably 
shrivelled,  and  in  that  case  the  flowers  are  certain  to  fidl  pcematmely.    If 

'the  pots  are  full  of  active  roots,  as  tbej  should  be,  copiious  supplies  of  water 
are  requisite,  and  weak  liquid  manure  made  from  oow  dung  or  soot  applied  in 

A  clear  state  greatly  benefits  the  plants.    The  other  spray.  No.  1.  is  Libonia 

iloribunda.  Ants  are  not  easy  to  destroy,  but  diluted  paraffin  or  carbolic 
add  sprinkled  on  their  runs,  not  on  the  soil  of  flower  pots,  has  a  tendency  to 
drive  them  away.    Guano  has  also  the  same  effect.    They  do  not  usually  do 

■serious  harm  unless  they  are  very  numerous  and  form  nesti  In  flower  potib 

Imt  we  have  known  them  to  eat  the  buds  of  Boeas. 

Strikibo  CAifBi/LfA  OUTTiBOS  iComUmi  ltmdtr).--'Yoa  eaanot  strike 
-Camellia  cuttings  in  heat  in  the  way  you  propose.  Cuttings  are  Inserted  In 
•oarly  autumn  and  kept  in  a  cod  dose  pit  until  they  are  callnsed,  »aA  are 
then  placed  in  gentle  heat  to  fadUtate  the  emission  of  roots.  Only  cuttings 
of  the  strong-growing  varieties  are  struck  for  providing  stocks  ror  choicer 
.and  weaker-growing  sorts.  Grafting  is  much  the  best  mode  of  increase,  but 
it  can  only  be  successfully  performed  l^  good  propagators.  ICatrlcartas  are 
liardy  annuals  and  may  be  sown  in  the  open  gronnd  in  March,  the  seed 
lidng  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil ;  or  it  may  be  sown  in  pots  at  the  same 
period,  the  seedlings  bdng  transplanted  in  the  open  ground.  Hardy  herba> 
oeoos  Statioes  may  be  raised  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  greenhouse  species 
require  to  be  grown  in  a  Ught  position  under  glaas. 

Tba  Rosbs  in  Room  (a  Lover  ^  Amm).— We  fioar  yon  cannot  success 
fully  grow  Tea  Roses  in  a  room,  as  they  will  not  have  sufficient  light  and 
air,  and  will  consequently  grow  weakly  and  produce  poor  flowers.  The 
loluts  would  be  far  better  In  a  cold  frame,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  ashes. 
A  few  rough  boards  nailed  together  and  a  glaaed  light  placed  over  them 
jpOttM  afford  ample  accommodation.  If  you  require  the  plants  to  bloom 
this  year  you  may  train  the  shoots,  if  they  are  strong  enough  for  blooming, 
around  three  or  four  sticks  inserted  in  the  pots ;  but  if  the  growth  is  weakly, 
M  we  suspect  it  is,  yon  had  better  prune  the  plants,  cutting  them  down  to 
within  6  inches  of  the.  surface  of  the  pots  so  as  to  insure  stronger  growth 
and  more  numerous  shoots.  Bather  than  keep  the  plants  in  the  room  we 
would  plunge  them  in  ashes  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors  until  their 
blooms  were  about  expanding,  when  the  plants  might  be  removed  to  a  light 
window  in  the  room  if  desired  ;  a  frame,  however,  is  what  you  really  require. 
3Lb  to  your  other  question,  so  much  depends  on  the  plants  and  the  season 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  say  whether  yon  will  be  able  to  cut  good  blooms  on 
any  given  date.  Strong  healthy  plants  if  planted  in  good  sdl  and  well 
attended  to  will  bloom  dnxing  the  summer,  hot  at  what  partloolar  date 
oooneoan  tdl* 

Cauliflowbrs  fOR  StnncBR  {E.  r.).— The  Walchoren  is  a  good  varied 
<or  soccesslonal  sowfngs ;  somewhat  dwarfer  and  earlier  is  the  Dwarf  Ham- 
moth,  which  is  a  good  selection  of  the  Early  Srfurt.  More  depend^  on  the 
management  of  the  sdl  and  cultivation  than  on  the  variety  for  producing 
heads  during  hot  weather.  We  have  had  the  varieties  named  very  good  in 
<be  light  sou  of  a  dxy  district ;  but  we  gave  the  ground  a  dressing  of  saH  in 
the  Sj^rlng  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  summer  ooversd 
the  surface  of  the  sdl  amongst  the  plants  with  manure  to  keep  the  roots 
moist.  Yeitch's  Autumn  Giant  is  a  valuable  variety.  Plants  raised  from 
ieed  sown  in  Karch  or  April  produce  large  heads  in  autumn. 

QORBB  CULTITRB  iN.  FToZef).— You  will  flud  a  chapter  on  Gone  culture 
on  page  SS8  of  our  last  volume,  which  will  afford  you  much  valuable  Infor- 
mation. If  you  do  not  possess  the  number  referred  to  it  can  be  had  in 
return  for  t|j<i.  in  stamps^  sent  to  the  publisher,  requesting  him  to  send  yon 
2^0.  M4. 

Xmioratiob  (ir.  ^.)>— We  cannot  advise,  so  much  depends  upon  a 
man's  capabilities  and  energy.  Some  emignnts  succeed  almost  anywhere, 
'While  others  fail  almost  evezywhere.    We  do  not  know  the  wages  usoalfy 

even  to  gardeners  in  America,  nor  whether  there  is  a  demand  for  gacdenen 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

DBSTROTINQ  IBSBGTS  on  PBAOB  TRBB8  AND  WALL  (&).— ToU  Wfll 
find  in  *  Work  for  the  Week  "  of  our  present  issue  a  suitable  mixture  recom- 
mended for  eyringing  the  trees  and  walL  After  the  wall  has  been  thoroughly 
iiyrlnged  the  looee  mortar  should  be  removed  and  the  seams  be  freshly 
**  pdnted."  It  is  Impoeslble  for  anyone  to  advise  on  the  old  decaying  Peach 
wtthont  sedng  them.  Cannot  you  obtain  the  advioe  of  a  practical 
In  the  locality  ?   We  have  nsn  old  Paaoh  trees  oat  down  and  after- 


wards cover  the  wall  quickly  with  healthy  wood.  If  year  tieei  an  sot  tao 
dd  and  debilitated  they  may  poasibly  be  renovated  by  the  ssais  mBiai ;  bit 
yon  had  better  discuss  the  matter  with  a  good  gardener  on  the  qpol,atf 
you  will  probably  ani-ve  at  a  right  decision. 

COTBRABTAS  AND  Pbuculas  (2*.  P^  ITdeeHkimiflon).— The  floimtefiaf 
been  placed  loosely  in  a  dry  box  without  any  pacUng  wfaatevcr  vcr  » 
shaken  and  wiUiered  as  to  pndude  us  saying  anything  as  to  tbeit  fanaud 
substance.    The  colours  appear  to  be  good. 

Nambs  of  Plants  iAlpha\—7,  ^^\jbAa  cretica ;  8,  Adiantnm  tapedfonk 
The  other  scraps  sent  were  wholly  Insufficient  for  Identiflcation. 

The  Home  Fana: 

POULTRY,   PIQEOH,   AND    BEE    CHROMICLi, 

LAYING  DOWN  LAND  TO  PERMANENT 

PASTURE. 
{Continued /rom  page  106.) 

Tmc  next  point  to  which  we  mnat  refer  is  laying  the  land  into 
form  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  having  due  regaid  to  tbe 
nature  and  position  of  the  soiL  If  we  look  to  the  strong  mOi 
in  pasture  in  many  oonnties,  particalarlj  in  the  midbnd  dii- 
tricts  in  the  case  of  flat-lying  soils  where  the  day  is  of  »  ninlona 
character,  we  find  that  the  land  is  nanally  laid  into  Urge  Ugk* 
backed  ridges,  which  are  about  2  rods  in  width  in  some  aM, 
the  difference  of  the  lerel  between  the  top  of  the  ridge  uid  Ibe 
bottom  of  the  furrow  being  about  2  feet.  This  cairies  the  nfa 
water  from  the  surface  Teiy  quickly,  and  when  ppe  dnins  an 
placed  in  the  furrows  they  are  mnoh  more  efifeotife,  sad  lasjta 
placed  at  wider  interrals  than  upon  lerel  surfaces.  In  allnding 
to  the  high-backed  ridges  we  are  describing,  a  system  which  is 
almost  unireially  adopted  in  some  of  the  midland  ooontias,  m 
haye  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  strong  land  pastnx«B  of  Bwik* 
inghamahire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Northamptonshire  are  laid  out 
in  these  ridges,  raryingfrom  the  leyel  from  2  to  4fe6t,aBdth0 
width  of  the  ridges  rarying  from  2  to  4  rods,  aocotding  to  Oa 
strength  of  the  soil,  and  bearing  eridence  that  th^  !»▼•  ^ 
in  this  manner  for  many  years,  and  where  a  custom  is  ao  gen«l 
we  cannot  well  refuse  to  give  it  conaideration.  The  plsn  appli«i 
howerer,  chiefly  to  flat  soils,  for  we  find  in  rarious  psrta  of  thaie 
counties,  as  well  as  in  other  districts,  that  where  the  paabwi 
upon  strong  land  are  hilly  that  the  ridges  are  small,  »"^  V? 
ingftrom  lOfeetto  Ufeetonly.  To  this  we  hold  a  strong  ob)*' 
tion,  for  we  often  in  such  cases  see  rashes  produced  in  the  tun^ 
between  these  small  ridges,  but  we  see  none  upon  the  ridgeathajt' 
selves,  thus  showing  that  had  the  land  been  laid  leTel  ^^ J^' 
dent  water  trenches  or  cross  water  farrows  that  no  rushes  wonW 
hare  appeared  j  besides  which,  there  being  so  little  loam  or  snr 
face  soil  in  the  furrows,  a  rery  poor  and  scanty  herbage  g» 
therein.  A  strong  objection,  too,  we  find  that  when  •^*P  "^ 
grazing  in  pastures  with  these  small  ridges  and  ^^"^^^.^ 
rows  they  are  often  found  cast  and  lying  upon  their  bacia  ci 
dead  or  seriously  injured,  but  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  tl^T  «• 
east  when  the  fuirows  are  dther  deep  and  decided  or  wida 

The  preparation  of  the  Und  for  laying  down  into  P«™*^; 
pasture  in  our  opinion  is  so  important  that  we  shall  call  attw* 
tion  to  several  modes  of  preparation,  and  having  in  out  cxpenw 
tried  each  of  them  we  must  say  that  one  method  will  »<*  "PJ^ 
with  equal  advantage  to  all  soils  and  situations.   ^*  ^  j 
first  a  useful  mixed  loam,  commonly  called  good  turnip       * 
and  by  making  a  clean  fallow  for  roots,  and  feeding  ^^^ 
npon  the  land  with  sheep  eating  good  hay,  cake,  or  f^f^V  ^ 
land  afterwards  will  be  found  not  only  clean  but  in  a  ***^V.  , 
as  regards  manurmg.    These  are  certainly  two  great  ^"^J^ 
but  next  the  question  arises,  WiU  it  be  better  *»  "^^  ^'f  ^ 
seeds  in  the  following  Lent  corn  crop  or  to  wait  and  seed  ****^^ 
on  a  bare  fallow  ?    Practical  farmers  hold  different  <>I»°*^*^?I 
this  point,  but  we  incline  to  the  seeding  on  the  f»Uow,  ^^'^ 
we  have  for  many  years  practised  both  plans  with  8000**^. 
will,  however,  first  describe  our  mode  of  management  whoo 
ing  with  a  com  crop,  for  we  often  seed  the  wheat  land  ^°*V^ 
dean  and  has  been  tilled  and  laid  into  ridges  for  the  P^|l^ 
The  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  fint  diy  weather  in  the  ^F^ 
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^rben  the  tnrfMe  win  woA  IdndlT.  Qvr%  a  single  tiie  of  the  iron 
h*Rows  and  roll  with  the  ring  roller,  then  sow  the  heeTj  seeds  and 
bgfat  seeds  sepaxmtely :  after  seeding,  the  land  shookl  be  harrowed 
twioe  with  the  steel  enain  harrows  made  bj  Howard  of  Bedford, 
•nd  then  as  a  last  operation  roll  with  the  ring  roller.  In  the  event 
of  seeding  in  the  Lsnt  com  the  seeds  are  best  sown  at  the  time  of 
sowing  tht  com,  and  sowing  the  seeds  at  twice,  following  the  ring 
roller,  the  after  work  being  aa  described. 

The  chief  adTantage  to  be  derired  from  seeding  with  oom  is 
-that  Terj  few  weeds  arise  to  injnrs  the  seeds,  and  those  which  are 
found  are  cnt  together  with  the  com  at  harrest,  and  all  the  coarse 
oasses  which  hare  become  strong  will  also  be  cut  down,  leering 
tJie  liner  grasses  after  harrest  to  make  a  fair  start  in  their  antumnal 
powth.    After  harrest  no  weeds  will  injure  the  yonng  grass  for 
that  season,  nor  shoold  it  be  fed  off  by  stock  niuess  the  growth 
is  Terr  luxuriant,  in  which  case  it  may  be  fed  off  by  young  cattle 
only,  but  not  by  sheep  under  any  circumstances.    We  have  some- 
times known  the  seeds  sown  with  buckwheat  or  rape,  the  object 
being  to  feed  them  off  together  with  the  Toung  grass  seeds  with 
flheep,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  manunng  and  benefiting  the 
iaiid  by  the  sheep  dressing.    This  mode  has  not  found  much 
fuTonr  with  practicah  farmers,  for  although  by  not  allowing  the 
sheep  to  Ue  back  upon  the  land  and  onlr^gire  them  a  fold  daily, 
it  is  found  that  the  sheep  eat  out  the  best  herbage  and  young 
auecnlent  cIotcts  and  the  best  and  finest  grssees  in  preference, 
and  thus  injure  the  succession.    In  seeding  on  a  fallow  surface  it 
is  often  attempted  after  feeding  off  green  crops,  such  as  Tetches, 
trifolinm,  rre,  and  rape,  but  when  sheep  haTc  fed  off  these  crops 
on  the  land,  and  the  weather  has  been  wet  during  portions  of  the 
feeding  tiire,  it  has  been  fomid  that  the  land  has  been  trodden 
and  made  rery  dirty  on  parts  of  the  field.    When  the  land  is 
ploughed  afterwards  and  mtended  to  be  seeded  with  grass  seeds 
these  parts  will  work  Tory  rough  and  unkindly;  and  although  the 
ebeep  will  haTe  manured  the  land  well,  yet  the  surfsce  will  proTe 
8o  rough  and  cloddy,  especially  upon  stnmg  parts  of  the  mixed 
soils,  that  the  grass  seeds  seldom  take  well ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  th^  have  to  be  renorated  and  resown  on  certain  portions  of 
the  fields,  thus  ineressing  the  expense,  an4  perhaps  for  a  long 
time  after  only  furnishing  a  patchy  and  irregular  plant  and  growth. 
We  must  now  refer  to  the  praotioe  of  seeing  on  a  fallow  tilth. 
We  hare  often  practised  this  plan  and  succeeded  admirably  upon  all 
soila  when  the  seeding  has  been  done  on  the  fallow,  and  we  adrise 
the  home  farmer  to  adopt  this  system  in  preference  to  any  other.    It 
is  not  of  mnoh  consequence  what  hare  been  the  preceding  crops, 
except  that  of  old  lea  or  land  broken  up  out  of  waste  ormfenor 
pasture,  in  which  case  the  land  will  require  a  course  of  oom  crop- 
ping for  a  few  years  or  paring  and  burning,  or  otherwise  a  two* 
Tears  growth  of  root  or  green  crops  consumed  by  sheep  upon  the 
land.    It  is  of  great  importance  in  commencing  the  faUow  process 
that  it  should  be  prerious  to  the  winter  months,  in  oraer  tnat  the 
rariona  changes  of  weather  in  the  winter  season  may  hare  full 
effect  in  ameliorating  the  soil,  and  also  in  destroyins  numerous 
insects,  particularly  slugs,  which  are  Terr  apt  to  feed  vpon  and 
Injure  the  young  grass  plants  when  they  first  appear.    The  land, 
"too,  will  then  be  sure  to  turn  up  stale  and  mellow  when  cul- 
tiyated  in  the  spring,  which  is  of   gteat  consequence  to  the 
grass  in  its  early  stages  of  growth,    we  haye  sown  grass  seeds 
with  success  at  all  periods  of  the  season  from  April  to  the  month 
of  September ;  but  there  is  one  leading  point  to  be  obserred  at 
either  early  or  late  sowing — ^Be  sure  to  naye  the  land  in  a  snfll- 
dently  moist  state  for  the  seed  to  germinate  immediately.    If  it 
is  too  dry  for  the  grsss  seeds  to  grow  directly  they  sre  sown  it 
must  be  remembeied  it  ii  neyer  too  dry  for  weeds  to  come  up, 
particularly  certain  annuals,  and  as  they  will  continue  growing  if 
the  weather  proves  either  wet  or  dry  it  has  a  yery  injnrions  effect 
upon  the  yonng  grass.    We  haye  frequently  seen  the  land  so  diy 
at  the  time  of  sowing  that  the  seed  could  not  possibly  germinate, 
and  we  have  also  known  the  dry  weather  continue  long  enongh 
to  allow  the  weeds  to  get  possession  of  the  soil,  and  so  injure 
the  young  grass  plants  when  they  appeared  that  tney  were  eyen- 
taally  yery  patchy  or  inegular,  and  the  laAd  had  to  be  zesown 
either  wholly  or  m  part,  thus  causing  the  delay  of  one  year's 
growth.    Upon  oertam  soils  rerj  subject  to  weeds  we  haye  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  work  the  land  yery  fine  and  leaye  it  for  the 
seeds  of  weeds  to  germinate,  and  then  to  destroy  them  by  the 
'Scarifier  immediately  before  sowing  the  grass  seeds.    As  soon  as 
the  yonng  plants  are  established  and  are  strong  enough  to  bear  it 
the  ring  roller  should  be  run  oyer  the  field,  and  any  bars  spots 
or  patches  should  be  sown  just  before  the  roller.    It  must  also  be 
Temembered  that  weeds  indigenous  to  the  soil  will  appear,  including 
docks  and  thistles.    The  latter  should  be  cat  out  with  the  weed 
hook  or  spud,  after  which  the  remaining  weeds  of  yarious  sorts, 
«nch  as  charlock.  Ac,  may  be  mown  off.    These  mar  then,  to- 
gether with  the  forwaid  stalks  of  grsss,  be  xemoyed  tor  feeding 
cattle  and  swine^ 

(To  be  eontianed.) 

WORK  OK  THE  HOKE  FABIL 

JM^  Labour. ^-80  far  as  enltiyation  of  the  land  has  been  con- 
—ttad  hones  bays  been  bat  littis  employed  to  ooMeqmaos  of  the 


loDfr  continuation  of  frost.  We  therefore  urge  the  home  farmer  to 
anticipate  every  kind  of  horse  labour  which  will  be  required  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months.  Bepairing  farm  roads  may  now 
be  done,  also  carting  and  heaping  earth  should  always  fill  up  any 
leisure  time  to  prevent  the  horses  being  idle.  Gsrtiog  dung  on  to 
clovers  and  pasture  land  will  be  going  on  where  it  luw  not  been 
oompleted.  Chalk  or  marl  carting  is  at  all  times  laborious  work 
for  the  horses,  and  may  well  be  done  during  frosty  and  dry  weather, 
when  the  labour  will  be  comparatively  light.  The  threshing  and 
delivery  of  com  is  done  with  the  greatest  economy  at  this  time  Of 
year  when  the  tillage  of  the  land  cannot  be  carried  on.  The  odd 
horse  or  horses  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  carting  roots 
from  the  store  heap  to  the  root  house  to  be  daily  prepared  for  the 
dairy  cows  and  fatting  cattle,  and  this  leads  us  to  consider  a  very 
important  point  in  economising  labour  connected  with  the  pee* 
paring  of  food  for  cattle,  such  as  cutting  roots,  chaffing  hay  and 
straw,  grinding  and  crushing  oom  and  cake.  On  all  those  farms 
where  a  considerable  number  of  animals  have  to  be  provided  for 
daily,  steam  power  should  be  employed— either  a  small  engine 
expressly  adapted  to  the  work,  or  otherwise  one  of  the  engines 
used  for  steam  cultivating  may  be  nu^de  available.  During  a 
leisure  time  for  workmen  large  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  may 
be  cut  into  chaff  and  stored  away  for  use,  and  will  certainly  b^ 
improved  by  keeping  if  it  is  spiced  with  Bowick's  flavourer  at  the 
time  of  its  being  cut  into  chaff.  The  fact  of  the  bay  of  last  year's 
growth  having  been  seriously  injured  by  the  weather  makes  it 
more  than  ever  desirable  that  spice  should  be  used,  and  the  same 
point  we  insist  upon  in  the  use  of  straw,  because  sood  strew  never 
nas  an  enticing  aroma  like  good  hay,  and  shoula  therefore  when 
intended  for  cattle  food  be  either  spiced  at  the  time  of  lioking, 
when  threshed,  or  else  at  the  time  of  cutting  into  chaff. 

Hand  Xo^our.— This  will  still  consist  of  filling  dung  carts, 
spreading  manure  in  the  field,  also  filling  and  spreading  chalk, 
as  well  as  the  labour  attached  to  grevel  carting  for  the  rsnair  of 
roads.   Now  the  men  are  at  leisure  fot  the  rick  vards  and  all  parts 
attached  to  the  homestead  be  kept  clean,  taking  care  that  the 
water  does  not  remain  anywhere  m  puddles,  and  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  this  the  wrface  of  the  yards  and  premises  should  be  so 
armnged  that  the  water  tables  should  be  efficient  for  cairyins 
away  surface  water,  and  properly  laid  with  oood  binding  gravel 
to  bear  the  treffic  of  horses,  carts,  Ac,  at  all  times.    The  home 
farmer  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  matter  goes  very  far  in 
Obtaining  the  favour  of  their  employen,  especially  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  are  very  particular,  and  pride 
themselves  upon  havmg  the  homestead  and  roads  well  kept  at  all 
times,    lien  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  open 
in  digging  and  manuring  the  beds  for  sowing  with  cabbage  seed 
to  obtain  plants  for  planting  out  in  the  summer  and  autumn.    As 
some  of  these  crops  will  or  may  be  required  for  sale,  as  well  as  for 
consumption  upon  the  home  farm  by  stock,  it  will  be  well  to  grow 
all  the  varieties,  including  broccoli  and  kohl-rebL    The  varieties 
of  cabbage  will  be  for  the  earliest  season  the  Imperial  or  Enfield 
Market,  next  the  Barly  Oxheart,  the  Champion  iJmmhead  oatUe 
cabbage,  the  large  Drumhead  Savoy,  and  the  common  dwarf  Savoy. 
The  last  variety  comes  in  well  in  the  spring,  particularly  when 
the  plants  are  pioughed-in  or  spade-planted  alter  winter  oats,  ryt, 
or  wnite  oats  ot  the  early  sorts,  for  at  the  present  time  such  Sayoy 
cabbages  are  extremely  scarce  and  dear,  snowing  tliat  in  case  tlie 
home  farmer  has  been  cultivating  them  that  Uiey  would  be  worth 
far  more  for  sale  than  for  consumption  by  stock  pn  the  farm. 
Other  winter  vegetables,  suoh  as  the  Thpus^knd-headed  cabbage 
and  curled  Scotch  kale,  must  have  attention.    The  latter  we  have 
grown  for  many  yean  in  preference  to  repe,  for  it  is  so  mnoh 
better  for  the  soeep.    In  sowing  seeds  of  the  sorts  we  have  re- 
ferred to  they  should  be  sown  in  February  ajid  August,  so  that 
there  may  always  be  some  good  old  strong  plants  available,  be- 
cau^  when  they  become  long  and  wiry  in  the  stem  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  driest  of  summer  weather  if  ploughed  in  or  set  with 
the  spade.    All  such  seeds  should  be  drilled  by  the  hand  drill  at 
about  16  inches  between  the  lines,  in  order  that  hand-hoeing  and 
weeding  may  be  done.    It  also  facilitates  the  pulling  of  plants 
without  injury  to  those  remaining,  and  these  are  often  some  of  the 
best  and  strongest  plants  when  kept  over  year  or  until  later 
periods.    The  reeding  of  ewes  which  are  about  to  lamb  is  very 
important,  and  as  roots  are  scarce  the>^  may  well  be  held  in  reserve 
for  them  until  they  have  dropped  their  lambs.    The  hay  and  staraw 
spiced^  cut  into  chaff,  and  mixed  with  cotton  cake  meal  will  .keep 
tnem  m  the  best  condition  at  a  moderate  expense.   Luee  numben 
of  the  Down  flocks  are  now  lambing,  and  the  ewes  should  have 
half-a-pound  cake  a  day  in  meal  and  the  same  quantity  of  thin 
wheat  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  roots  and  the  best  clover 
hay.    The  lambs  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  field  with  the 
ewes  until  they  are  well  able  to  follow  them. 

CANADIAN  AGBICULTUKB.— No.  1. 

Thb  reports  of  the  tenant  farmen'  delegates  on  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  as  a  field  for  settlemenl^  that  have  just  been  published 
by  authority  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Government 
of  Canada,  may  be  pemsed  with  adyantage  by  sU  iaterefted  In 
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the  caltttttkMi  of  tlie  lofl.  They  sffoid  a  cleaier  hisight  into  the 
•nicixltiizal  xesonicet  of  the  Dominion  then  we  heve  seen  in  any 
ottier  form,  and  each  delegate  has  done  well  and  oonscientioaely 
the  work  which  he  nndertook  to  perform.  They  have  one  and  all 
•ridently  obserred  oIomIt,  worked  asaidnonsly ,  and  recorded  their 
opinions  oandidly ;  and  thna  the  collected  reports,  which  form  a 
cioiely  printed  bine  book  of  140  pages,  teems  with  information 
that  may  be  fairly  considered  reliable. 

The  origin  of  the  agricnltaral  pilgrimage,  as  is  stated  in  the 
Introdnetion,  is  as  follows  >-**  The  Hon.  J.  H.  Pope,  the^Mhiister 
Hi  Agricnltnre  of  the  GoTemment  of  Oanada,  cansed  a  nnmber  of 
delegates  representing  tenant  farmers  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
be  invited  to  Tisit  the  Dominion  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  for  the 
pupoee  of  examining  its  resonrees  and  reporting  on  ite  snltaMlity 
as  a  field  for  settlement.  In  accordance  with  such  inritation 
the  following  delegates  Tisited  Canada  :— Mr.  BiggaT,The  Grange, 
Dalbeattie,  Kirkcadbriehtshtre ;  Mr.  Ck>wan,  Mains  of  Park,  Glen- 
hioe,  Wigtownshire ;  Mr.  Gordon,  Gomlongon  Mains,  Annan,  Dnm- 
friesshire ;  Mr.  Elliot,  Hollybnsh,  Galashiels  ;  Mr.  Logan,  Leger- 
wood,  Earlston,  Berwickshire  ;  Mr.  Snow,  Pimtaton,  Fountain 
HalL  Midlothian ;  Mr.  Hatchinson,  Brougham  Castle,  Penrith, 
Camberland  ;  Mr.  Peat,  Lees  House,  Billoth,  Cumberland  :  Mr. 
JrrinfSf  Bownees-on-Solway,  Carlisle ;  Mr.  Johnstone,  Low  Bam- 
thwaite,  near  Carlisle ;  Mr.  Wilken,  Waterside  of  Forbes,  Aber- 
deenshire: Mr.  Bruoe.  Aberdeenshire ;  Mr.  Wallace,  Kitfasdale  : 
and  Mr.  Welsh,  Eskdale.  These  gentlemen  were  dearly  informed 
that  their  own  judgment  should  be  freely  exercised  and  entirely 
mfettered,  and  that  it  was  simply  desired  to  obtain  from  them 
the  results  of  their  own  personal  observations,  as  well  with 
xespect  to  drawbacks  as  advantages.  The  motive  for  thas  invit- 
ing delegates  and  affording  them  facilities  to  see  every  part  and 
province  of  the  Dominion,  in  so  far  as  practicable  within  the  limit 
of  time  at  their  disposal,  was  to  obtain  testimony  as  respects  the 
objects  stated,  which  should  not  be  open  to  the  kind  of  question 
that  might  attach  to  any  statements  whatever  coming  from 
Canada,  no  matter  on  what  anthoiity  they  might  be  made.  The 
-leports  now  published  have  been  made  by  the  delegates  to  their 
respective  eonstltaents,  and  have  been  handed  to  Mr.  John  Lowe, 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Government 
of  Canada,  who  has  visited  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing and  puhHshioff  them.  This  has  only  been  aone  after  careful 
tevialon  by  the  delegate  responsible  for  each." 

The  fiist  report  is  that  of  Mr.  Biggar,  which  is  exhaustive,  yet 
eoncieely  written,  and  occupies  twenty  pages.  It  refers  to  the 
aspect  of  the  oountrf,  condition  and  value  of  the  land,  farm 
•took,  extent  of  holdings,  cost  and  value  of  crops,  machinery, 
Implements,  labour,  Ac.  A  few  extracU  will  show  the  nature  of 
the  report,  thus  :— ^  Draught  horses  were  not  a  large  or  important 
elais,  lew  sbowteff  any  Clydesdale  character,  bat  were  more  after 
the  trpe  of  van  faorees  in  Bngland.  The  Canadian  general  pur- 
pose horse  is  required  to  combine  activity  and  pace  with  draught, 
and  is  similar  to  the  general  run  of  Irish  horses."  Cattle  feeding 
is  tepiesented  by  the  practice  of  a  butcher,  who  **  feeds  a  hundred 
liead  annually,  buving  three-year-old  steers  in  spring  at  about 
£6  per  head.  He  dives  the  cattle  when  on  grass  about  100  IN.  ea^ 
of  meal  mixed  with  salt,  and  considers  that  £8  a  head  pays  hhn  for 

Ecing.  He  ties  up  the  cattle  at  let  of  November  and  feeds  till 
y,  buys  Indian  com,  and  chops  and  steams  all  the  food.  Ho 
•Uows  dailr  about  8  fes.  meal  per  head,  and  increases  it  to  15  lbs. 
•at  the  finish.  The  bulls  cost  £4  each  in  spring,  and  some  buHocks 
bought  rsoentlT  £9.  The  bullocks  were  strong  and  in  good  con- 
dition, b«t  lacked  quality.  I  valued  them  at  £18  a  head  in  our 
aisrket.  If  they  had  been  better  bred  they  would  have  been 
irorth  80f.  more.  He  expected  to  make  his  cattle  worth  £16  to 
£17  in  May,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  sending  them  to  England 
■at  £7  lOt.  eadb.  Since  the  exportation  of  fat  cattle  to  England 
henn  prices  had  advanced--stirks  costing  60^.  to  £3 :  two-year- 
oldta,  £4  to  £6:  and  three-year-olds,  £6  to  £7."  Again,  ^  We 
orossed  the  Bea  River  at  Fargo— a  rising  place,  and  twelve  miles 
farther  alighted  at  Mapleton  Station,  situated  on  the  Maple  Farm, 
and  suiToinided  b^  boundless  prairie  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
We  found  our  visit  to  these  farms  very  useful,  as  we  there  got 
details  of  the  cost  of  enltivatinj^  wheat  on  a  large  scale,  which  we 
oenld  not  have  got  on  as  ^;ood  authority  in  Manitoba,  but  which 
aie  applicable  to  that  jnovmce.  We  had  about  1000  acres  in  crop 
last  year,  part  of  it  raised  on  shares  and  part  by  our  own  cultiva- 
tioB.  Farming  on  shares  we  pay  the  tenant  the  cost  of  first  break- 
ing—24  to  8  dollars  per  acre — (dollar,  equal  4t.  2d. ;  and  cents, 
equal  (ef.,  or  100  cents  dolhu) ;  find  seed,  1^  bushel  per  acre,  lend 
ateam  thrasher,  and  pav  taxes,  receiving  one-half  of  the  produce  ; 
the  rent  paid  by  a  20  bushel  crop  being  about  4  dollars  per  acre. 
We  also  calculated  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  and  value 
of  produce  as  follows,  the  farm  being  dose  to  a  railway  station  :— 
Produce,  say  20  bushels  at  70  cents,  $1400.  Ploughing,  sowing, 
harvesting^  ac,  4^.60 ;  seed,  $1.60 ;  rent  charge,  6  per  cent,  $1.00  ; 
interest  on  plant,  $1.00.  Total,  $10.00.  Profit,  ji.OO."  In  Ontario 
Mr.  Biggar  **  heard  very  di£^erent  statements  of  the  yield  of  wheat, 
faiTing  from  25  to  40  bushels.  M'Lean,  a  farmer  near  Portage, 
kad  1^  bushels  of  Fife  wheat  off  40  acres.  Another  man,  a  native 
of  Bose^hlre^  wha  waa  Roughing  his  owxt  land,  stated  that  he 


had  cropped  it  for  seventeen  jean  ia  enceessieB,  Us  kit  «gp 
yielding  86  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Bran,  M.P.,  a  «ed  aathofite, 
said  the  average  of  wbukt  might  safely  be  taken  at  25  to  aOboiMi 
88  lbs.,  and  of  oats  at  60  boshela  84  to  88  Bw.**  Ohsf sfrniiHiy  a 
noticed  at  Mr.  Ballantyne's  factory.  *"  They  reeeivs  the  nd&sf 
a  thousand  cows,  and  make  fully  a  ton  of  cheese  daily.   The  ton 

?ield  most  mUk  in  June,  sosse  26,000  fte.  daily,  piodndag  MO  t» 
700  lbs.  of  cheese.  The  wont  yield  ie  in  July.  The  snlkii 
richest  in  October,  when  8|  fts.  of  milk  wiU  yield  lft.ofdMeie. 
Farmors  seodfaig  milk  to  the  factories  do  not  as  a  rate  feed  tkk 
cows  highly,  and  consider  £6  per  eow  a  fair  return  fbr  the  saaM. 
Mr.  Ballaatyne  said  it  would  not  per  them  to  make  good  eten 
under  M.  per  pound."  And  **  sheep  la  Canada  are  aotalEocted  by 
scab,  foot  tot,  or  murrain." 

Mr.  Biggar  states  that  <*  as  a  field  for  moDey-makmg  sad  eal» 
prise  we  consider  the  north-west  decidedly  the  best  psrt  of  tM 
Dominion,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  face  these  diflScaltas  ni 
disadvanUgeeof  pioneer  life— difflonlties  and  disadTantsgeieliiA 
will  be  ra^dly  overcome,  and  which  are  nothing  to  those  wlin 
the  early  settlers  in  Ontario  had  to  contend  with— have  ewg 

g respect  of  suceess  and  iadependence."  He  concludes  ha  W|Mrt 
y  observing  that  he  does  **  not  advise  people  who  are doisgwdi 
at  home,  with  a  prtjgpeGt  o*  providing  for  their  families,  to  daiK; 
but  those  who  are  working  for  nothinfr,  and  espeeially  ^J^jsevto 
have  a  working  family,  need  have  no  hesitatiott  in  going  to  Csasfls. 
They  will  find  in  many  parts  of  it  as  good  farmers,  as  90^o^*"> 
as  good  schools,  and  as  good  neighbours  as  they  have  o«V55 
will  also  lemain  under  the  British  flag.  Canadians  are  proed^g 
their  territory  fa  the  North-West,  and  proud  of  their  ooMf"» 
with  this  country.  With  regard  to  working  men  withoot  aj 
capital  I  think  ordinary  labourers  are  as  well  off  at  hone;  wa 
skilled  workmen  are  well  paid,  and  intelligent  men  ^^thnasg 
families  oould  improve  their  position  and  giro  their  cmJdins 
better  start  in  life.  In  all  dasses  indmtry,  eooaeeiy,  sad  - 
gence  are  essential  to  success.*' 


CLOVER  FOR  THE  DARTMOOR  HILLS. 
Iir  common  with  a  large  number  of  Dartmoor  farmeisl ■hjeM 
be  very  glad  to  know  the  best  hardy  perennial  kinds  oi  waa 
most  suited  for  our  hills  of  rotten  gramte  soU  at  an  ele^stoj"* 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea  level.  I  imagine  some  of  yotfjeiav 
may  have  had  experience  in  growing  the  permanent  or  P<f*^ 
clovers  on  the  granite  hUl  soils  in  high  situations,  Mj^J^ 
practical  experience  on  this  point  would  ba  much  valasa  ^ 
•*A  Babtmoos  BxpsancaifTut. 


REVIEW  or  BOOK. 

Permanent  Pattures,  their  Formation  and  Improvement.  By  UaXKK 
H.  SuTTOir,  MB.A.S.,  r.B.H.8.,  <tc.,  cf  Beading. 

This  papez^which  first  appeared  in  the  Royal  Agncul^u^l^ 
ciety's  Journal,  and  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  /^""^T**! 
reached  in  this  form  iU  twelfth  edition.  The  present  ^^J^ 
elegant  one,  and  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  ^'^' ^^'^^ 
Button.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  and  a  preface  by  tbsag*"*^ 
and  weU^execated  engiavmgs  of  the  most  uaef  nl  grasses  ana  hiuw 
plants.  .  x]^ 

We  dte  the  foUowing,  reUtive  to  the  ateady  ine^eass  of»e 
aiea  of  pastaie  lands  in  this  country  >-"  All  the  great  ^^^^ 
of  the  present,  dajr  on  agricultural  matters  concur  in  one  ^'^*  ^ 
least,  however  widely  they  differ  in  minor  matters — ^^  S!tto 
very  large  proportion  of  heavy,  hilly,  and  otherwise  unpronw^ 
arable  land  must  immediately  go  into  grass.  .  «n«at 

"  By  a  glance  at  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  ^8^^ 
tural  Returns  for  Great  BriUm,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  traasuw" 
has  commenced,  and  ia  going  forward  quietly  but  surely  :— 


AiaUs. 

1874  ....«  K^rOiOOOaeiss  1<M8B<$S' 

187S lM7fjOOO    „ lOASr/M  m 

1«7€   llfiUfiM     n      lO.*^^  • 

1K77   , l<«4MgOOO     ,       10.8WW  • 

1878   18,408,000    „       11,010^  » 

*^  Whether  this  change  takes  a  permanent  form,  and  ^^''^[J^  \^ 
down  to  grass  once  and  for  all,  or  whether  the  plan  ^^^^r^fg^ 
that  adverted  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work  under  the  h^m 
of  <<  Alternate  Husbandry,"  in  either  caae  it  appears  that  a  cav^ 
is  not  only  inevitable  but  desirable.  Hor  need  there  be  ^"y'ly 
that  it  win  be  carried  to  ezcoss,  or  prove  detrimental  to  the  ^^ 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  Isad  in  gvass  wiu  >^ 
produce  the  same  gross  return  as  that  under  the  plePy  LZ 
then  it  must  be  lemamhered  that  the  capital  ggq^Py^^lS 
smaller,  and  the  expenses  less,  the  nett  return  may  be  ooftsiatfair/ 

P***^ "  rpu      dif- 

The  practical  matter  ia  varied,  sounds  an4  reliable,  ^ffj^gg 
ferent  modes  of  forminir  pastures  are  detailed  with  in?*'°^«* 


forming  pastures 
.  laad.sowinga 

and  reaaealmg  otof.  iatlBSdvil 


for  pieparias  the  land,  sowing  seed  for  new  pastures,aBd  ww^^g 

ftdt  klBSd, it  ooatate  kUasmatien,iBH>tf*^"* 


UIBM.] 
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•  clear  aad 
which  it  teimt<. 


mcimti^  oa  ct«7  pliiM  cf  tha  Mhjcei  <m 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Thx  Btkam  HAiCBors  OovFAKT.— We  hare  tlie  proepeetm  of 
«  company  with  0&  tfab  oonntry)  eomewhat  norel  objeete.  The 
8taca  Hatching  Oompany  ie  this  month  eftMot  to  comowioe  ope- 
lationi  at  Bedbampton,  near  HaTant,  Hants.  The  Oompany  pro- 
poses to  hatch  eggs  for  poultry  keepen  at  a  fixed  tariff,  and  to  tend 
the  f{h¥?VfB«  to  their  owners  in  hMted  hoses.  It  also  wtU  supply 
^u»>^i>«  thirty  hoots  old  of  manr  breeds  at  Tarioos  prices  per 
hnndnd.    The  idea  has  doubtless  oeen  suggested  by  tlie  sncoess 


of  If.  Bonillier  of  Gambais,  near  Hoodan  in  France,  who  last  rear 
hatched  45,000  chickens  and  dispatched  a  large  portion  of  them 
when  a  few  hours  old  in  all  diiectaons.  We  shall  be  interested  to 
watch  the  result  of  the  Tcntnre.  and  to  see  whether,  in  the  ilist 
place,  the  Gootpany  suooeeds  in  hatching  a  sufidently  large  ner- 
CBBlage  of  eggs  to  enceoiage  f andors  and  bsecdei's  to  eatruat  their 
eggs  to  its  cam ;  and,  aeoondly,  whether  chickens  caa  witho«t 
dctdment  go  jonzneys  in  hoses  through  their  early  hoons.  We 
have  alwajrs  before  been  told  that  eg^  which  hare  trareUed  will 
not  hatch  in  incubators.  How  far  tQs  theoiy  is  founded  on  fact 
aaJT  be  piored  by  the  result  of  this  new  euMriment. 

La,  Flbobb  Fowls  at  Pa&iSw— fieretal  English  fanciets  Tisttod 
liie  Udc  Paris  Pooltrr  6how  in  the  Palais  do  rindustrie.  The^ 
mpoart  that  as  usual  toe  La  FItehe  classes  were  magnificent.  We 
csanot  think,  as  we  hare  said  before,  whi*  there  is  a  prejudice 
Moainst  this  breed  in  England,  and  much  wish  that  some  fanciers 
mo  Htc  in  toktiMy  d^  and  warm  places  wooid  give  it  a  fair 


PouLTBT  Prizss  AT  m  LATS  Daibt  Bbow.^A  coriottB  dis- 
pute arose  concerning  the  first-prize  White  Leghorns  at  the  late 
J)airy  Show.  The  class  was  judged  and  the  prues  given.  Subse- 
quently the  first  prise  was  taken  away  from  the  pair  to  which  it 
had  ongioally  been  awarded  and  giren  to  a  pair  which  were  not 
in  the  catalogue  nor  penned  with  the  rest  of  the  dass.  We  hear 
that  the  Council  of  the  British  Daiij  Farmers'  Association  have 
giTcn  a  decision  in  ftiTour  of  the  original  winncn. 

Whitb  Houdans.— We  obserred  at  the  Wolrerhampton  Show 
last  week  a  pair  of  White  Houdans.  They  reminded  us  of  some 
fine-bodied  White  Polish  which  we  remember  years  ago  in  the 
north  of  England.  Their  combs,  howerer,  and  fifth  daws  showed 
that  their  relationship  to  Poles  can  only  be  fomotc 

Thb  Hatohiko  of  GfliOKBNa.— We  hear  eood  accounts  of  the 
hatching  of  chickens  from  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
hare  anj  already.  We  would  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to 
feed  theirs  upon  the  system  we  have  often  described,  and  not  to 
|)amper  them.  Stimulatiag  diet  should  be  reserred  for  the  trying 
time  oif  the  spring  east  windB.r-C. 

VARIETIES. 

Thb  annual  Show  of  the  Peterborough  Agricultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Peterborough  on  Taesday  and  Wednesday,  June 
Hi'i  and  ]6.b.  Entries  cloee  on  May  2i  i i.  Earl  Fitswilliam,  K.a., 
i)  President  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Little,  Queen  Street, 
Psterborongh,  the  Secretary. 

Thb  Handel  Festival,  18S0,  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 

Palace  this  summer  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  has  been  fiixed 
for  June  18th,  2l8t,  )?8rd,  and  26th. 

—  Thb  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  British 
Bee-keenen'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Bcuurd-reom  of  the 
ITationai  Chamber  of  Trade,  446,  Strand,  London  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Station),  on  Wednesday,  February  18th,  at  4  P.M.,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  the  President  of  the 
Attodation. 

-—  Thb  oountieB  of  Berks  and  Bucks  now  hare  their  own 
Bee-keepers'  Association.  A  meeting  has  been  called,  which  was 
more  influentially  than  rnnArousIy  attended,  resulting  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Associat'on.  w .  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  has  accepted 
the  hoc  secretaryship,  and  it  is  already  in  contemplation  to  ar- 
lanffe  for  shows  in  connection  with  local  fiorioultural  exhibitions, 
while  the  villages  of  the  counties  are  to  receive  attention  at 
gstherings  called  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  clergy.  These 
conaty  associations  have  increased  in  number  with  a  rapidity 
which  is  astonishing,  and  which  demonstrably  shows  that  apioof* 
tare  is  fast  gaining  a  firm  footing  in  the  country  upon  a  basis 
which  augurs  a  quick  displacement  of  those  systems  which  nothing 
but  ignorance  has  perpetuated  until  now. 

-<—  Ambricax  and  Canabiab  Food.— The  arrivals  of  live 
stock  and  fresh  meat  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  last 
^*eek  were  considerably  above  those  of  the  previous  weeks.  The 
totals  being  1901  head  of  cattle,  201  sheep,  168  pigs,  12,487  qoazters 
cf  beef,  2225  carcases  f  f mutton,  and  409  dead  pigs. 

* —  Thb  0UBAT  ICoBTALiTT  AHOVG  SHBBP.-*The  lavages  of 
What  is  commonly  known  as  **  rot "  or  "  bane  "  are  sasmntne  most 
*KttUing  proporaoBs  ia  th9  midland  and  weatem  counties,  in 


consequence,  it  is  generally  supposed,  of  the  azoessiva  and  loQ|p« 
conthiued  wet  weather  last  year.  Thousands  of  sheep,  principaJ^ 
eweSfeMce  dead  and  dying.  In  some  parishes  in  Gloucester,  OzcOy 
and  Warwick  there  are  comparatively  speaklBg  very  lew  ahaef^ 
left,  and  in  Somerset  there  are  only  five  thoosand  left  in  eon« 
district,  which  usuallv  winters  fiftv  thousand.  Hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  aheep,  nave  been  sold  off  in  the  Bristol  district  ai 
from  Bf.  Bd.  to  lOf.  a  head ;  and  we  hear  the  same  reports  from 
other  centres  in  the  west  and  the  midlands.  This  is  becomiaB 
a  matter  for  the  serious  consideratioii  of  wool  ■taplflEk— {ITom 
Tntde  ikrisw.)  

THE  BBrnSH  Bfi&KEEPEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Tbb  rspoft  and  balance  sheet  of  tUs  Association  show  that  Hbm 
Society  is  in  a  healthy  promssive  state.  There  is  a  cash  balance 
in  hand  of  £49  Ifis.  id.,  and  stock,  medals,  Ac,  bringing  the  amount 
to  £102  12fl.  6tf.  Special  attention  is  diraoted  to  one  of  the  original 
rvdes  of  the  Society  :— ^  That  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  Aasod^ 
tiou  will  penult,  the  Committee  shall  endeavour  to  carry  out  Uie 
objects  of  the  Association  br  means  of  lectures,  meetngs,  the 
ciicnlation  of  suitable  books,  certificates,  sending  out  experts  at 
qnaUfied  teadiers  and  examiners  of  apiaries  ;  by  spreading  a  know* 
ledge  of  all  improvements  and  best  possible  methods  of  bee-keep- 
ing, and  of  the  most  profitable  use  and  disposal  of  bee  produce  ; 
establishing  a  model  apiary,  with  an  apiarian  museum  and  honej 
market ;  assisting  in  the  formation  of  provincial  clubs  affiliated 
with  the  Assoeiatton,  and  generally  domg  all  in  their  power  for 
the  advancement  of  apiarian  science."  The  report  states  wi^ 
much  tmth  that  ^  although  much  has  been  done  by  the  Associa- 
tion since  its  establishment  towards  improving  theicnowledge  of 
bee  culture  a  veiy  great  deal  of  work  still  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. In  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  great  superstitiou 
m  regard  to  bee-keeping  still  prevails,  and  many  thousands  of 
stocks  of  bees  are  annually  destroyed  in  the  meet  cruel  and  waste- 
ful manner."  A  eet  of  valuable  diagrams  is  in  preparation,  and 
^  the  Association  intends  to  appl^  to  the  Science  ana  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Bdncation  for  an  introduo- 
tiou  of  these  diagrams  to  the  schools  in  Great  Britain,  about 
1800  in  number,  in  connection  with  thai  department." 

The  following  county  Associations  are  affiliated  with  the  parent 
Society  : — ^Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Hertfordshire,  LinoolnshirCi 
Nottinghamshire,  Shropshire,  Surrey,  and  West  Kent.  The 
Bareness  Burdett  Coutts  is  the  President  of  the  Association,  and 
the  Bev.  Herbert  Peel  continues  to  discharge  his  duties  as  SeciO- 
tary  with  great  efficiency. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE.— No.  S 

Haviko  shortly  described  the  anatomy  of  the  honey  bee,  lek  ua 
now  turn  our  attention  to  its  wonderful  instincts. 

Social  Instincttj^lhew  have  already  been  referred  to  as  distin* 
guishing  it  from  others  of  its  genus.  Each  inmate  of  the  hive  seemg 
to  feel  as  if  it  were  only  a  part  of  the  body.  Bemove  it  from  ita 
companions,  and  it  at  once  becomes  restless  and  eager  to  return^ 
If  its  hive  be  removed  it  will  hover  around  for  hours  if  not  pro* 
viously  chilled,  and  will  at  last  seek  admission  to  any  other  colony 
that  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  AH  its  other  instincts  are 
subordinate  to  this.  Break  np  a  colony  by  removing  the  hive 
and  queen,  leaving  the  driven  bees  behind,  and  they  seem 
to  have  lost  all  their  other  instincts.  Having  no  centre  of 
unity,  they  will  soon  either  disperse  in  quest  of  another 
hive,  or  perish  on  the  spot  without  any  attempt,  to  provide 
for  themselves.  If  the  queen  onlv  be  removed  their  in^' 
stinot  leads  them  to  adopt  means  lor  r^ladnff  her.  Th^ 
will  raise  a  new  c^neen  from  any  egg  or  larva  .that  may  haviB 
bean  left  in  the  hive  or  aupphed  to  them.  Should  no  auch 
means  of  scouring  a  snocossor  be  found,  they  may  contiiiue  t* 
work  m  a  listless  manner  for  a  short  time,  and  even  store  both 
honey  and  i>oIlen,  and  defend  themselves  from  attack :  but  in  such 
cases  their  instinct,  wonderful  aa  it  is,  is  often  at  fault  Th^ 
will  attempt  to  rear  a  queen  froai  drone  brood,  will  build  royal 
cells,  and  stuff  them  with  pollen  lor  want  of  egg  or  larva,  or 
will  recognise  any  worker  bee  as  queen  that  happens  to  have 
develc^>ed  the  power  of  laying  a  few  unfertile  eggs.  In  such  cii^ 
cuBMtances  their  instinct  becomes  so  perverted  that  the  bee« 
keeper  has  great  difficulty  in  overoomittg  their  repugnance  to  any 
tme  queen  offered  them.  Such  caaes  aiCi  however,  lere  and 
abnormal. 

Cehnisimg  JnttmoL^-ThJB  seems  at  fint  sight  to  be  opposed 
to  that  of  sociality,  but  it  is  really  a  necessary  feature  of  it. 
Without  it  the  race  would  in  a  few  years  become  extinct.  Many* 
cokmiss  would  perish  annually  from  starvation,  disease,  or  the 
death  of  a  queen  at  a  season  when  she  could  not  be  replaced. 
To  guard  against  such  disaster  the  desire  for  swarayng  has  been 
impttnted.  Young  queens  are  reaied.  The  old  one  leads  off  a 
ool<mj ;  in  a  few  days  the  first  hatched  princess  follows  with 
a  second  ;  next  with  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  stock 
ii  auffieisotly  reduced  to  occupy  its  old  home  in  comfort. 
The  romeaning  prinossses,  all  but  one,  an  killed,  and  thna  oar 
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tmt  stock  baa  mnlttpUed  to  three  or  four.  This  phenomenon 
is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be  farther  deEcribecL  Bee- 
keepers shoold.  howeTer,  observe  that  here  also  instinct  is 
occasionallj  at  malt.  It  is  not  ancommon  for  bees  to  swarm  oat 
and  leave  the  hive  tenantless.  This  generally  happens  in 
spring,  and  is  sometimes  a  result  of  approaching  starvation. 
More  generally,  however,  it  is  caused  bv  the  sadden  arrival  of 
warm  snnshine  after  a  period  of  cold.  Glad  of  the  opportanitj  of 
getting  an  airing,  the  bees  become  quite  excited;  the  queen 
catches  the  excitement  and  also  sallies  forth,  and,  not  marking 
her  location,  she  is  as  likelj  to  alight  upon  some  other  hive ;  and, 
the  bees  following  her,  the  old  stock  is  forsaken.  There  maj  be 
both  honey  and  brood  left  behind.  6uch  cases  rarely  happen, 
except  with  weak  colonies.  Again,  a  false  alarm  frequently  causes 
colonies  with  virgin  queens  to  swarm  out.  The  princess  goes 
forth  to  seek  the  &>ne,  and  we  have  frequently  seen  a  swarm  issue 
with  her.  When  such  happens  with  an  old  stock  that  has  already 
thrown  all  its  normal  swarms  there  is  seldom  much  harm  done. 
The  virgin  queen  marks  her  location  and  returns.  Sometimes  the 
swarm  returns  immediately,  but  more  frequently  it  clusters  on  a 
bush.  When  it  is  discovereKl  that  the  queen  is  not  with  them  the  | 
bees  return  within  half  an  hour  or  so.  Certain  stocks  will  repeat ! 
the  delusion  day  after  day,  but  as  there  will  generally  be  sealed  * 
brood  and  lots  of  newly  hatched  bees  left  at  home,  and  as  the 
que^  issues  without  any  notion  of  swarming,  but  witn  every  pre- 
caution for  her  safe  return,  there  vrill  seldom  be  any  bad  result. 
The  case  is  quite  different  with  oolonies  that  are  themselves 
swarms  of  the  season.  Having  little  or  no  comb  built,  and  no 
brood  to  re(}uire  attention,  if  they  come  out  at  all  with  the  queen 
on  her  makmg  flight  they  generally  come  en  maue.  The  queen 
may  return,  but,  finding  an  empty  hive,  she  flies  off  to  join  the 
Taints.  Very  often  in  such  cases  they  all  go  to  parts  unknown. 
It  IS  a  safe  rule  for  bee-keepers  to  provide  every  swarm  with  a 
comb  of  brood  in  all  stages  the  very  hour  it  is  hived. 

It  is  well  also  that  b^keepers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
clustering  of  swarms  on  trees  and  bushes  is  not  exactly  a  natural 
instinct,  but  a  habit  largely  due  to  domestication.  I  suspect  the 
natural  instinct  is  to  go  directly  to  a  hollow  tree  or  other  cavitj 
previously  selected  and  prepared.  In  most  cases  the  dusterinpf  is 
merely  temporary,  or  until  scouts  select  the  new  abode.  No  time 
should  therefore  be  lost  in  securing  the  swarm  and  supplying  It 
with  a  comb  of  brood  as  above  directed.  The  scouts  may  return 
and  endeavour  to  create  anew  the  emigration  fury,  but  in  such  a 
case  they  wUl  seldom  succeed.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  swarm 
that  must  have  hung  on  a  gooseberry  bush  for  three  weeks.  It 
had  three  oombs  from  6  to  12  inches  long,  with  sealed  brood 
and  honey.  This  anomaly  happened,  too,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  a  mansion,  the  roof  of  which  was  yearly  a  favourite 
resort  of  swarms. 

Hie  foregoing  observations  make  it  plain  that  much  of  the 
Buocess  of  hee-keeping  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  bee- 
keeper to  bring  reason  to  the  aid  of  instinct.  Bees  kept  on  the 
let-alone  system  may  seem  to  thrive  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or 
later  calamities  will  occur  which  a  little  forethought  on  the  part 
of  their  owner  might  have  prevented.  He  should  learn  to  assist 
those  instincts  that  tend  to  ms  and  their  welfare,  to  control  those 
that  in  the  circumstances  might  be  fatal  to  both,  and  to  meet 
Buch  cases  of  faultyinstinct  as  we  have  indicated  by  their  appro- 
priate remedies.— William  Baitt. 

BLACK  VBBSus  LIGURIAN  BEES. 

"E-AYXsa  studied  closely  the  habits  of  bees  for  a  long  time,  and 
having  kept  and  experimented  with  them  successfully  for  the  last 
eight  years,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  the  lignrian. 

A  hive  of  Ligurian  and  a  hive  of  blacks,  from  their  very  natures, 
cannot  be  placed  within  a  few  yards  from  each  other  ;on  equal 
terms,  and  the  reason  is  obvious  to  every  intelligent  observer 
whether  bee-keeper  or  not.  All  Ligurian  fanciers  claim  for  then 
that  they  work  m  wet  or  dry  earlier  and  later  than  do  the  blacks. 
Now  any  one  can  see  that  as  soon  as  there  is  honey  in  the  flower 
so  soon  will  the  black  bee  go  for  it^  and  so  long  as  there  is  honey  so 
long  will  the  black  remain  gathenng  it.  Since  the  Lignrian  can 
no  more  make  honey  than  the  black,  and  since  it  finds  honey  after 
the  blacks  have  failed,  it  must  obtain  it  from  some  other  source 
than  the  fiowers.  Ligurian  bee-keepers  tell  me — and  I  see  uo 
season  to  doubt  the  statement— that  tiie  Ligurian  thrives  amaz- 
ingly for  a  time  where  plenty  of  black  bees  are  kept,  and  that 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  black  hives  within 
reach,  so  will  be  the  honey-producinff  power  of  the  Ligurian.  I 
have  often  seen  them  coming  out  of  the  black  hives,  and  certainly 
they^  were  not  helping  the  blacks,  because  in  nearly  exact  pro- 
portion as  they  increased  in  weight  the  blacks  decreased ;  and  this 
tnnsfer  of  the  honey  is  not  always  accompanied  with  fighting, 
the  Ligurian  having  what  all  sucoessful  pilferers  generally  have— 
Tiz.,  the  knack  of  introducing  themselves  unchallenged  anywhere 
if  what  is  wanted  ib  to  be  had. 

It  was  now  a  good  while  since  first  these  penUtent  marauders 
were  imported,  and  from  their  swarming  propensitiefl  (I  should 


have  said  that  their  breeding  powers  are  said  to  be  immense),  and 
the  number  of  swarms  and  queena  sent  annually  over  the  oonnttv, 
one  wonders  how  there  can  be  such  a  thin^  as  a  puie  blade 
Doubtless  theze  would  not  by  this  time  were  it  not  for  the  lign- 
rian's  liabUi^  to  disease.  £very  now  and  then  I  read  in  tks 
newspapers  tnat  such  an  one  has  imported  a  Ligurian  swarm  or 
queen.  After  a  while  I  read  that  the  Ligurian  is  shooting  fat 
ahead  of  the  blacks ;  again  a  short  time  and  I  read  that  tiia 
Ligurians  have  got  foul  brood.  After  a  time  I  hear  that  the  u- 
gurians  are  dwid  after  having  infected  a  whole  district  with  tto 
abominable  disease.  Pure  blacks  are  very  rarely  troubted  with 
this  or  any  other  disease.— Bobebt  Go&DOir  (in  the  Bai^Mtn 
Journal),  ^^___^ 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Brood  ahd  Hohbtcombs— fiwdiko  Qubkn  (r.  JT.).— Th«  odarrtWi 
oontalQ  honey  can  always  be  distiiigaiahed  from  those  that  contain  brood  a 
two  ways;  flnt'the  lid  or  waxen  covering  of  the  latter  is  ■l'"5[»*52 
convex  or  dome-ahaped,  while  honey  cells  when  sealed  up  are  ImgnWy 
flat  or  concave.  Secondly,  brood  i>  ooverod  In  with  a  ncher  teowo  to 
while  the  honey  celU  are  sealed  in  with  a  pnrer  and  paler  materW.  to 

aoeen  bee  la  osnally  found  where  the  bees  are  most  thickly  congregatea^ 
be  has  a  knack  of  burying  herself  among  them,  so  that  It  ot^i  reqonw  ■ 
quick  and  experienced  eye  to  detect  her.  If  you  are  quite  satisfied  tjrtije 
combe  which  contain  the  sealed  ceUs  axe  filled  with  brood,  which  thejjn 
pretty  sure  to  be  if  they  axe  in  the  centre  part  of  the  oombs  <>^«g™J 
each  other,  yon  should  begin  to  feed  at  once.  If  there  ««  no  seated  hcmq^ 
cells  at  the  top  or  sides  of  the  combe  your  bees  are  probaWy  raj  nor  w 
starrotion.  espwlally  If  they  hare  brood  In  three  combs,  which  »  •"gf 
quantity  for  this  time  of  year ;  but  if  the  odla  you  describe  are  ^J^ 
honey  you  need  not  begin  feeding  till  Maroh;  tmt. ^  "dTise  yw  to  wrta 
how  it  goes  and  to  feed  accordingly,  only  taking  advantage  of  the  mniw* 
daye  for  the  porpoee  when  the  bees  are  In  motion.  «.«„i-. 

(ioRN  AND  SKED  SCREBN  {O,  H.  Broiwwr).— Write  stating  your  reqnW- 
ments  to  Messra.  Perkins,  Patemoeter,  &  Burlingham,  The  Iron  woror 
Hitchin.  who,  we  thintr,  can  supply  what  you  need.  ^^  .^ 

EBRATUlL— In  Mr.  Cheshire's  article  on  the  new  section  n«»-f";S 
week  the  Iwords  in  the  second  column,  line  »0,  for  « rephiceinmJ  «  w» 
supers  "  read  xeplaoement  of  the  drawing  pins. 
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Mo.  s 
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81^ 
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w. 

N. 
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8.W. 
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8SA 
8SjO 
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8SU) 
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SOS 
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9S.8 
4Sj8 
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BadiaUon 
Temperatnre. 

""In       On 
sun. 
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REMARKS.  .  *_,nahiiiA  lot 

1st.— White  fog  In  morning,  clearing  off  at  10  A.M.,  brilliant  .«ansu«» 

several  hours ;  very  foggy  after  6  P.M.  i«*-r«ii  sad 

Jnd.— Thick  fog  in  morning,  clearing  by  noon,  sunshine  at  intcrw 

dear  sky ;  cloudy  evening. 
Srd.— Fair  day,  much  wanner,  but  misi^ ;  clearer  in  evening.       .  x,^  ju; 
4th.— Thick  white  fog  in  morning,  sun  visible  greater  part  ^ ^y^ 

thick  fog  in  evening,  dealing  at  intervals ;  quite  clear  at  ii^ 

and  stars  shining.  .       <a  lm.* 

Jth^Misty  cold  morning,  very  fine,  and  bright  sunshine  fwn  *" 

clear  sky  at  sunset,  misty  evening ;  slight  ratn  at  10  P.M.       ^    j.^ 
eth^Very  dull  and  damp,  no  sunshine ;  wind  rising  in  erenisg » » 

raiu  at  night.  .  .    ,.  ^  ..i*  •  ntbBr 

7th.— Dull  and  overcast  throughout  the  day  with  drisdln?  ismi  "-^ 

heavy  about  11  AM, ;  slight  bree»  in  evening.       ,^      ^  # »««  hii  at 
The  long  period  of  drought,  high  barometer,  calm,  cold  «»<*  JSTiMijecfc 
kst  been  interrupted  l^a  speU  of  weather  the  reverse  in  nearly  eveiy  '^"tr- 
—a.  J.  BTMONB. 

OOVEKT  GARDEN  MARKET.— FebbUABT  H.  ^^ 

Mabket  vexy  quiet.    Supply  short  and  irregular ;  good  sample 
Grapes  will  now  be  in  demand. 

TEGBTABLBS*  .  ^^^ 


ad.  8.  d. 

Artichokes dosen  S.oto4   0 

Afiparaffue bundl  10  0   15   0 

Beans, Kidney..      ^100  S 
Beet,Bed doxen  1 


Brooooll  bundle  0 

Brussels  Sprouts  (sieve  8 

Cabbai^ dozen  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Capsicums ^100  1 

Cauliflowers....    dozen  8 

Oelery  bundle  1 

Coleworts..doz.  bunches  f 

Cacumbers each  t 

Endive dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic  ^Ib.    0 

Herbs    bunch   a 

Leeks bunch  0 


0 

0 

0 

9 
0 
« 

4 
8 
0 
€ 
0 
0 
0 
8 
€ 
S 


15 

S 
S 


1 
3 

S 
0 

s 

4 
S 
4 
8 
f 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms  ....    pottle  1 
Mustard  4^  Cress  P»nnet  o 

Onions "bushel  J 

pickling qttjfj  J 

Parsley....  doz. bunches  J 

Parsnips dozen  © 

Peas  .:. q««1  *' 


•toS  ' 
I  •  ft 
'     5  • 

«  9 

•J 
t  8 

0  0 

4f 


Potatoes '>"*?fi  J  0 

Klduey bushel  4  j 

Radishes.,  doz  .bunches  \\  ^  % 

Rhubarb I*^"^  !  ?  J  •  • 

Balsafy bund  e  }  J  j  « 

Boorsoners l>^fl!  «  o  >  ^ 

Scakale   ,..   bs*ket  J  J  «  • 

ShalloU !..   ^  »L?i  J  0  Of 

Spinach bushel  {  J  «  0 

Ofenlps  bunch  J  J  |  » 

TegstablSL;Msrrows  ee«n  o  « 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month 

Week 

TH 

F 
S 

stnr 

M 

TV 

W 

jrXaHUABY  l»-a8»  1880. 

., ATertf« 

Tanperatnre  near 
London. 

Snn 

BiMk 

Bnn 
Beu. 

Hoon 

BlMS. 

Hoon 
Bet*. 

Moon's 
Ace. 

Clock 

before 

Bnn. 

Tear. 

19 
SO 
81 
88 
88 
8« 
88 

Bo9«lfioefa^ata80rjc. 
m)  BmnUT  nr  Lkht. 
.Soeiaty  of  Arts  »i  8  p  jc. 

48.8 
48J 
48.8 

47.4 
47.1 
47J 

Night 
81i) 
8a7 
88.8 
81.9 
81.8 
88.8 
88.7 

Vean. 
87.9 
8&1 
89.8 
89.8 
89.4 
88.9 

h.  m. 

8  89 
8    87 

h.  m. 
8    19 
8    81 
8    88 
8    84 
8    88 
8    88 
8    80 

b.  ai. 

10  84 

11  88 
0aS8 
1  88 
8  48 
4  8 
8    19 

a.  n. 
8  89 
8  81 
4    84 

8  9 
8  87 
8    89 

8    18 

10 

u 

18 
18 
14 
18 

m.  s. 
14     7 
14     1 
18    84 
18    48 
18    88 
18    80 

18  ao 

80 
81 
M 
88 
84 
88 
88 

1^  otanrvattonfl  tekaa  near  London  dnlac  forty-tliiM  7«n,tlM  av«ag«  daj  UmpBnxan  of  tho  week  1b  4»JV;  and  iti  nlgM 
nmpemtnnSlJB^. 

DWARF  FERNS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

HE  dasses  for  exotic  Ferns  hold  an  import- 
ant position  at  flower  shows,  but  Tree  Ferns 
are  either  entirely  excluded  or  have  special 
classes  devoted  to  them.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  many  gardeners  are  in  a  position 
to  grow  species  of  dwarf  habit,  while  com- 
paratively  few  haye  accommodation  for 
those  of  larger  growth.  A  claose  might  also  be 
inserted  in  the  schedule  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  plants  be  not  only  distinct  species  but  of  distinct 
genera,  for  really  good  exhibition  Ferns  are  so  nu- 
merous that  there  would  be  no  difiBculty  in  obtaining 
the  requisite  number.  A  class  might  be  further  provided  for 
three  or  four  species  of  the  genus  Adiantnm,  which  would 
bring  together  some  of  the  most  graceful  members  of  the 
Fern  world,  though,  of  course,  only  large  societies  would  be 
in  a  position  to  attepapt  such  a  class. 

Beierring  now  to  the  culture  of  Ferns,  especially  speci- 
mens for  exhibition,  I  think  that  attention  to  drainage  is 
of  the  first  importance.  Soil  is  not  of  so  much  consequence, 
as  I  have  large  plants  growing  in  peat,  a  mixture  of  peat  ana 
loam,  and  loam  alone,  and  all  are  thriving  well.  A  pot 
12  inches  in  diameter  should  be  nearly  half  filled  with 
drainage,  and  larger  pots  in  proportion.  We  obtain  ihe 
fibrous  rhizomes  of  Lastrea  ailatata  £rom  the  woods  to 
place  over  the  drainage.  This  lasts  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  is  much  the  best  material  procurable  for  the  purpose. 
The  very  dwarf-growing  Ferns,  such  as  Pteris  scaberula  and 
DavaUia  buUata,  require  deep  pans  like  those  employed  by 
Orchid  growers.  The  composition  of  soils,  as  already  stated, 
is  not  very  important,  but  I  have  always  found  Ferns  easier 
to  manaee  when  growing  in  a  compost  of  the  best  fibrous 
peat  broken  up  in  small  pieces  aiiont  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  fibrous  loam,  to  which  an  eighth 
of  rough  sand  and  a  twelfth  of  charcoal  broken  into  small 
nodules  have  been  added.  Such  a  compost  must  be  very 
firmly  rammed  into  the  pots,  and  when  thus  treated  with 
drainage  as  above  described  most  Ferns  may  be  freely  sup- 
plied with  water.  Many  Ferns  require  special  treatment, 
but  the  above  remarks  apply  to  the  majority  grown.  In 
the  matter  of  shading  I  ao  not  think  more  is  needed  than 
will  secure  the  fronds  from  being  discoloured  by  the  sun. 
Both  stove  and  greenhouse  species  are,  however,  benefited 
by  free  ventilation  and  by  less  atmospheric  moisture  than 
is  generally  considered  necessarv. 

Now  as  to  the  practice  I  have  found  successful  in  growing 
Ferns  to  exhibition  size  rapidly.  Let  us  suppose  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  the  species  wanted,  well  rooted  in 
4-inch  pots.  ^  By  the  middle  of  the  present  montii  a  shift 
into  pots  7  inches  in  diameter  should  be  given.  Under 
good  treatment  those  that  have  made  the  strongest  growtii 
will  be  improved  by  a  shift  in  the  beginning  of  August 
into  9-inch  pots,  leaving  the  others  until  spring.  During 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January  keep  ^e 
whole  stock  quiet  In  February  repot  those  which  dia  not 
re<iuire  it  the  previous  August,  supplying  the  older  plants 
with  weak  liquid  manure  every  time  wator  is  required,  I 
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soot  water  being  a  very  good  stimulant  for  Ferns.  ^  In 
AufOBt  or  the  end  of  July  shift  the  strongest  plants  into 
13-inch  pots,  the  others  into  pots  a  size  smaller.    If  the 
Ferns  repotted  in  spring  have  grown  well  they  may  require 
repotting  at  the  same  time,  ^ough  not  into  such  larse  pots. 
Let  tibe  winter  treatment  be  the  same  as  above  indicated, 
and  again  in  spring  commence  supplying  liquid  manure. 
Potting  may  be  deferred  till  the. following  spring,  or  even 
till  August  should  the  growth  be  strong.    The  latter  time  is 
one  of  the  best  for  repotting  Ferns,  as  the  roots  become 
well  established  in  the  soirbdore  winter,  and  the  plants  are 
ready  to  start  in  spring  without  a  check.    Pots  mm  15  to 
18  inches  in  diameter  will  be  required  for  most  of  the 
plants  at  this  time.    Exceptions  will  be  found  in  the  de- 
ciduous Adiantums,  in  the  Bird's-nest  Fern,  and  one  or  two 
others,  which  do  best  when  rather  restricted  at  the  roots. 
When  in  these  large  pots  the  plants  may  be  kept  healthy  for 
twp  or  tJ^ree  seasons  by  annual  dressings  of  sheep  droppings 
or  dried  cow  manure  applied  to  the  soil,  with  supplies  of 
liquid  manure.    Young  plants  produce  by  far  the  strongest 
and  b^  developed  fronds,  but  old  plants  may  be  consider- 
ably improve  oy  havine  an  inch  of  the  ball  cut  off  all 
round,  a  portion  of  the  base  of  the  ball  being  removed  at 
the  same  time.    The  plants  may  be  repotted  in  the  same 
pots  after  these  have  oeen  washed.    Insects  are  not  gene- 
rally very  injurious  to  Ferns.  If  they  should  become  trouble- 
some the  onlv  cure  for  laige  plants  is  to  cut  off  and  destroy 
the  whole  of  liie  old  fronds  just  before  the  youns  fronds 
commence  growing.    Green  fly  is  sometimes  troublesome 
on  Adiantums  when  grown  in  too  much  heat ;  very  mild 
fumigation  repeated  three  evenings  in  succession  will  de- 
stroy this  pest,  but  great  care  is  necessary,  as  the  fronds  are 
so  very  easily  damaged. 

I  append  a  selection  of  reliable  species,  giving  cultural 
notes  where  necessary.  Holding  the  most  prominent 
position  is  the  genus  Adiantum,  of  which  the  followimg 
roedes  are  all  worthy  a  place  in  our  list : — ^A.  cuneatum, 
though  so  common,  is  when  well  grown  one  of  the  best.  A 
plant  we  exhibited  last  autumn  was  between  5  and  6  feet 
m  diameter.  This  species  and  those  allied  succeed  best  in 
a  cool  temperature  during  winter.  A.  coneinnum  latum, 
though  requiring  careful  treatment,  is  veiy  handsome.  When 
at  its  best  the  earhest  whorl  of  fronds  are  arched  over,  com- 
pletely hiding  the  pot,  another  whorl  arched  slightly,  while 
a  thira  whorl  should  be  nearly  developed.  This  species 
succeeds  in  a  stove  and  requires  to  be  well  shaded  from  the 
sun.  As  for  A.  cuneatum,  I  diminish  the  supply  of  water 
slightly  at  Uie  roote  of  this  species  during  winter.  A.  farley- 
ense,  laough  easily  grown,  is  not  often  seen  in  good  con- 
dition; it  is  genenSly  overpotted  or  watered  to  excess. 
A.  formoBum  with  the  species  which  follow  require  abun- 
d  ant  root  space.  None  of  them  should  be  allowed  to  be- 
come dry  in  the  winter,  as  the  rhizomes  never  cease  growing. 
A.  trapezif  orme,  A.  Sanctis  Catherinse,  and  A.  peruvianum 
may  be  all  grown  with  advantage.  I  prefer  the  first  named 
if  only  one  can  be  grown.  A.  pedatum,  though  not  so  fine  as 
any  of  those  named  above,  is  useful  where  space  is  limited, 
as  it  can  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse.  The  genus  Gymno- 
gramma  contains  several  species  which  make  good  exhibition 
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plaatB.  The  best  ue  G.  cbijaophylla  and  G.  pQlcbeUs,  both  of 
strong  fn^wth  and  effectiye.  These  suooeea  best  in  a  stove 
tampfintm^  and  reqniie  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  at  all 
seaftms.  Of  the  Davallias  the  best  undoubtedly  is  D.  Mooreana, 
wliich  glows  very  zapidly.  Its  only  fault,  for  those  who  have 
aet  mu<A  space,  is  the  enormous  size  it  becomes  in  two  or 
three  years'  time.  P.  bullata  and  D.  canariensis,  both  of  dwaif 
haibit)  make  very  effecUTe  specimens.  D.  polyaniha  is  a  stoTC 
•pedes,  and  may  be  grown  where  there  is  plenty  of  spaee. 
A  Fern,  very  like  D.  Mooreana  and  in  all  lespects  excellent 
for  summer  exhibitions,  will  be  found  in  Leucostegia  immersa. 
A  anall  piece  of  this  Fern  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  five  j^ears 
ago ;  last  year  it  measured  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  Aspleninms 
we  net  of  mndi  use  to  ezhibiU^s ;  howefer,  a  large  spedmen 
at  A. flaccSdom can  by  no  means  bedespiscd.  Our  plant  ot  this 
species  is  9  feet  in  height,  the  fronds  drooping  over  and  com- 
^jMefedy  corering  the  pot.  A  plant  not  often  exhibited  is  Platy- 
oerium  &lciconie.  Our  largest  specimen  is  growing  remarkably 
well  potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  charcoal.  It  measures  4  feet 
In  diameter  and  2^  feet  in  height,  and  this  year's  growth  will 
make  it  much  larger.  Neotopteris  anstralasica  is  so  distinct 
HMt  a  plant  should  be  in  every  collection.  It  should  be  kept 
•sitfMr  loot-boo&d,  does  not  require  much  water  at  anT  season, 
<Md  levtires  an  intermediate  ^mperature.  Pteris  scsberul%  a 
IfU^ii}  dwarf  Fern,  is  well  worth  cultivation  whese  there  is 
joom,  but  it  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  suJSer  through 
defieient  supplies  of  water. — ^B.  P.  Bbothksston, 


HOW  TO  GROW  GOOD  GRAPES. 

I  H4TB  had  both  successes  and  disai>pointment8  in  Grace 
^t«re,  and  my  deductians  on  the  subject  in  hand  are  toe 
sesttlts  of  long  experience.  In  the  first  place,  without  a  good 
kordsr  it  is  impossible  to  grow  good  Grapes.  In  making  an 
«ilBide  Vine  bojoder  the  s^  should  be  dog  out  from  2  feet 
6  laehes  to  3  fee^  with  14  inehes  of  stones  for  drainage, 
ooresed  with  turves.  If  water  does  not  pass  away  freely  the 
}KU3der  should  be  concreted,  and  have  2-iQch  drain  pipes  placed 
in  rows  6  or  7  feet  apart  from  back  to  front,  in  connection 
witii  a  main  drain  the  whole  length  of  the  border.  The  soil 
dionld  be  good  and  rather  strong  loam  cut  4  inches  thick  from 
an  old  j>asture ;  chop  it  up  in  pieces  Hie  sise  of  your  hand,  and 
pUce  it  in  the  boraer  at  once,  and  the  Vines  will  have  the 
benefit  arising  from  dight  fermoitation  and  decomposition. 
Bones  are  d  great  importance  in  the  formation  of  a  Vine 
border.  Use  them  freely,  also  add  plenty  of  old  mortar  from 
.blIUdingl^  some  charcoal,  afid  brokem  bricks,  and  a  Ytry  small 
addilieo  fd  well  decwnpoeed  dung,  the  whole  to  be  mixed 
with  the  turf  as  the  border  is  made.  Borders  thus  made  will 
]ast  many  years  with  annual  top^lressings. 

Make  the  border  6  feet  wide  at  the  first,  and  when  the  roots 
have  penetrated  through  it  add  another  3  feet,  and  so  on  until 
the  border  is  complete.  The  front  of  each  addition  to  the 
border  should  consist  of  a  wall  of  turf,  which  must  be  carefully 
broken  wi^  a  steel  fork  so  as  not  to  injure  the  young  roote 
«adh  time  fresh  soQ  is  added.  The  border  inside  the  vinery 
Aeold  be  made  first,  and  when  it  is  full  of  roots  then  make 
Ihe  onlside  border,  which,  wheie  the  rsJnfsU  is  great,  should 
(be  ona^ialf  above  tiie  ground  level. 

"For  phiftting  psocure  weUrripoked  Vines  in  pots  in  Novem- 
^,  cut  them  down  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  keep  them  cool 
«iatil  they  have  made  3  or  4  inches  of  growth  ;  then  shake  all 
tine  aoil  frony  them  as  you  would  from  a  Geranium,  spread  the 
zoots  out  carefully,  and  place  some  fresh  fine  soil  about  them 
to  give  them  a  start.  Phmt  on  a  cloudy  day,  or  shade  for  a 
few  di^s  if  the  sun  is  powerful.  When  the  Vines  have  made 
a  growth  of  6  or  7  feet  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  leader,  and 
lei  the  laterals  grow  unchecked.  When  the  leaves  change  in 
tbe  autumn  gradually  shorten  the  laterals,  and  when  the  canes 
•ce  quite  ripe  prune  them  down  to  8  feet. 

Abont  the  beginning  of  October,  when  tibe  border  is  full  of 
soots,  cover  it  with  4  or  5  inches  of  manure  that  hss  ))een 
.  fltacked  three  or  four  months,  and  which  cuts  like  bog  peat — 
zich  and  fst.  The  young  rooUets  will  not  dive  deep  in  the 
border  when  they  have  such  food  as  that  near  the  surface. 
The  borders  should  be  top-dressed  every  year,  removing  a 
portion  of  the  surface  and  adding  fresh  loam  and  manure. 
The  borders  must  be  watered  as  needed  to  keep  them  moist  at 
aH  periods  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  start  the  Vines  slowly ; 
48^  will  be  high  enough  at  night,  and  60^  by  day,  increasing  the 
temperature  steadily  with  the  growth  until  65^  by  night  and 
.iO^  by  day  axe  reachsd  when  such  as  Blaok  Hambnx;^  are 


in  bloom.  Muscats  may  hav<e  from  5^  to  l(f  higher,  bat  I  do 
not  advocate  high  night  temperatnies,  involving  hard  firing. 
Encoursge  as  much  foliage  as  possible  so  as  to  ensuea  hniflrr 
root-action,  but  avoid  overcrowding,  and  crop  lightly  wbeatae 
Vines  are  young.  The  wixes  ftnr  tcstning  should  be  18  iscfaea 
from  the  glass.  When  the  canes  are  ripe  shorten  then  eich 
year  to  4  or  5  feet  until  the  top  of  the  rafter  is  reached.  I 
always  stop  the  growths  at  two  Leaves  above  the  bancli,  nd 
pinch  the  sub-laterals  at  each  leaf  as  it  is  formed.  Itist 
great  mistake  to  allow  the  laterals  to  grow  2  or  3  feet^  and 
then  ''  let  daylight  in  "  as  it  is  called,  a  practice  that  ooadnn 
to  shanked  Grapes.  I  never  syringe  the  Vines  after  tbqr  ae 
in  leaf.  Suffident  moisture  can  be  kept  up  by  sTrinffiBg  tiie 
plants  and  walls  ^  the  house,  a»d  keepingthe  pafinnet 

Ventilation  is  a  most  important  point  In  Grape  CDltDi& 
Air  should  be  admitted  early,  and  graduaUy  incraued  as^ 
solar  heat  increases.  Do  not  watt  for  tlie  -thermomefcertontt 
5°  or  6°  before  opening  the  ventilators ;  that  is  very  bad  pn> 
tioe.  No  seoffching  will  occur  if  the  foliage  is  dry  before  tie 
sun  shines  on  it  After  the  Grapes  are  thinned  the  t^TOti- 
lators  should  be  left  open  about  naif  an  inch  or  so  lajxigbt; 
and  if  tike  weather  is  favourable  and  front  veotiUtoEsaseplafleii 
<^>pQsite  the  pipes  they  cam  sow  be  used  with  adiwMsf^ttd 
when  colounng  commences  ventilate  freely  night  sndi>r 

Shaaiking,''-^TbiA  is  a  mysterious  yet  a  too  fanuliar  4iieaK  ot 
the  Vine.  Learned  men  say  th£,t  it  is  caused  by  ooldboida^ 
and  the  roots  entering  a  poor  subsoiL  I  have  no  doibt  tint  a 
one  cause,  but  Grapes  will  and  do  shank  in  ioaide  bordoj 
which  are  warm,  and  even  in  ehamberod  borders.  I**"J" 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  grow  Grapes  «i|a- 
ont  shanking,  but  by  careful  attention  to  both  rooU  sad  foba^ 
endeavoor  to  reduce  it  to  a  miaimum.  I  shooid  veiy  n^ 
like  to  know  why  bunches  of  Grapes  which  have  lamsa  afier 
the  thiiming  of  the  principal  crop  upon  the  Isknls  "^ler 
shank  but  always  colour  weU,  while  the  pna»P^^v?*zI5 
same  Vines  often  shanked  serioualy.  This  is  a  w"***  ifS 
that  I  have  noticed  for  years,  and  I  have  never  beard  not  reaa 
of  it  being  pj:plained.  Again,  how  seldom  we  see  «*»«^;f8  " 
Vines  in  pots.  Overcropping  is  said  to  produce  ***"™5\: 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  the  real  cause.  ^^^J'^'WS 
will  exhaust  the  Vine,  and  the  bunches  will  be  amaller ;  Wff 
overcropping  causes  shanking  why  do  not  such  ^^"*^  •*irj" 
at  Hampton  Court,  Valentines,  and  other  places  shsnk!  w» 
old  Vines  have  no  top-dressings  and  no  liquid  msnuie.  ^^ 
who  ever  saw  outdoor  Grapes  shank  ?  I  have  never  "JjfSl 
And  who  will  assert  that  the  roote  do  not  go  doi^  nW^ 
subsoil,  whetheor  it  be  clay,  giavel,  or  loam  ?  and  the  Y?***?^ 
rally  cany  all  the  bunches  they  produce.  Iamofop»M»™^ 
if  the  extension  svstem  of  Grape^growing  was  moregenaattj 
adopted  we  should  not  see  so  many  shanked  Grapea 

iWna^.— After  the  Grapes  are  all  cut  keeP  * '^S 
and  well- ventilated  atmosphere,  so  as  to  have  "^^^^J^jj,^ 
ripened,  and  prune  as  quickly  as  possible  ^f*^  *J?  ttle  sdub 
fallen,  so  that  the  Vines  can  have  a  long  rest  ^^^^yTZ^^ 
have  become  long  and  unsightly  and  produce  wmi  J"V^ 

icottiSged.    The*^pl«il«?f  ?S^ 


young  rods  should  be  encouk^g.^.     *««  if .  .  ^m^% 

a  young  head  upon  old  shoulders  in  Vine  cultnie, »  *J|^iAbe' 
young  bud  as  near  the  base  as  possible^  train  the  1^^?^^ 
tween  the  old  rods,  and  at  pruning  time  cut  it  down  w 
3  feet  from  the  base,  at  the  same  time  s^^^i^S  ^'^  ^^Sie 
from  the  old  rods  the  length  of  the  young  cantf,  ana  (w» 
the  practioe  yearly  until  the  top  of  the  rafter  is  «^r-  ^ 
this  plan  not  a  bunch  of  Grapes  is  kwt  A^*-!",.P"^tan 
some  painters'  knotting  over  the  cuts,  which  wiu  P'Jj^g  ^ 
bleeding,  and  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  P<*8*^  tMOS^I 
resting  period.  Vines  that  are  infested  with  ^^"^^'^^^^^^S^'^ 
the  mealy  bug,  should  have  the  loose  bark  ^'^'t^  haiid 
well  washed- with  strong  soft  soap  water  as  "^^L^.  tbes 
can  bear,  scrubbing  the  rods  witia  a  bard  ^^Ju)m  an^ 
dress  them  with  a  mixture  of  equal  pacts  of  *^  "T^^  of 
tiowers  of  sulphur  boiled  in  water,  *^^^^,7T^  J{  Sp^ 
tobacco  juice.  Add  also  three  or  fiour  ^^'^^  pier«i- 
to  the  Umewash  for  the  walls  of  the  house.  * °®"15»Wer i^ 
tive  measures,  and  will  tend  greatly  to  keep  the  '^^^^  jo 
check.  Of  all  insects  that  infest  the  Vine  "»^J®^^  fridge- 
difficult  to  eradicate  as  the  mealy  bug.  I  '**^®.  mV^  do*''^ 
ford's  Antiseptic  certain  death  to  the  insects,  "^^^JT^^  bett?, 
injure  the  foliage.  Thrips  are  destroyed,  ^^JT  ijf  tlitf»i> 
prevented,  by  fumigating  the  house  once  a  fortnign  ^^^  ^ 
a  suspicion  of  the  insects  being  on  the  pwpf^**  ^r^r^  ^ 
time  the  Grapes  are  set  a  little  sulphur  p»i^  '^  ^  ^ 
the  pipes  every  week  aa  a  preventive  agvuisv 
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wad  ttUdew.  The  latter  I  htswe  v/trelt  been  tionbM  with.— 
J.  NvmSBf  6faraemiT  to  X  2>.  lAeweUyn,  Bif.^AkHdgfdftvm 
•ptg^  T9ad  mtem^tk*  WkmkUdon  €Mkmr9'  MuHmgg.) 


MIXED  FLOWER   B0RDSB8   IN    1879. 

ooLUMBnnis. 
Whilst  many  hare  wrttten  and  stin  are  writing  doleful 
oommeiitanei  <m  the  flulim  of  flower  gardening  in  1979,  it  it 
a  pleasure  to  record  something  favoorable  about  it  In  Cbesbire 
we  are  not  milt  by  mcb  summers  as  are  usually  experienced 
in  the  spleDffid  climate  of  Kent,  and  we  form  our  expectations 
flnd  adapt  our  gankaiing  accordingly.  I  do  not  saT  that  the 
fommer  was  no  worse  than  usual  in  Cheshire.  A  field  of  wheat 
within  half  a  mile  of  my  honse  was  cat  on  November  12th : 
though  Apricoti  were  abnndaot  and  large  and  weU  coloured  in 
August)  many  of  them  were  still  hard  in  the  middle  of  October 
when  tliey  were  gathered :  Apples,  Pears,  and  Damsons,  though 
nnnsually  abundant,  wexe  small  in  else  and  did  not  ripen  at 
all ;  bat,  as  we  take  eaie  1o  culUv^te  flowers  which  do  well  in 
wet  snatmeit,  I  had  last  seawn  gayer  mixed  flower  borders 
than  e^er  in  the  months  of  Augnst,  September,  and  October, 
and  that  too  on  a  soil  naturally  ungenial  and  cold,  being  stiflf 
nd  chix-  Of  course  I  do  my  best  to  dnin  and  improte  it,  but 
whaterer  I  do  the  climate  and  the  subsoil  diminisn  my  list  of 
hardy  planta  to  half  the  number  that  are  hardy  in  Kent  or 
ComwalL 

I  see  in  all  the  gardening  journals  so  many  inouiries  for  llsta 
of  havdy  perennials  which  are  easy  to  obtain  ana  easy  to  culti* 
tate,  that  I  thinlr  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  make 
sooh  inqniries  tohare  a  few  notes  about  plants  which  did  better 
than  usual  in  my  garden  in  1879,  because  I  feel  sure  that  ^e 
mazutgeiient  of  ttftst  plants  will  be  easy  to  everyone  who  has 
a  garden.  ,  Beginners  must  be  warned  again  and  again  that 
if- they  wtsh  to  hate  good  mixed  and  herbaceous  borders  they 
must  not  allow  them  to  be  dog  and  ''tidied**  up  in  autumn. 
In  many  gardens  the  stems  are  remored  before  they  are  half 
dead,  indudng  the  plant  to  begin  ftesb  growth  for  the  frost  to 
kill  and  weaken  the  root  permanently.  Dead  leaTes,  the  best 
friends  of  many  plants  in  winter,  are  cleared  away  from  their 
exownB  to  enable  the  rain  and  cold  to  penetrate.  Spring  bulbs, 
Lilie^  and  Anemones  are  cut  to  pieces  with  the  spade  or 
scattered  at  Tarions  depths  all  orer  the  bed,  and  the  roots  of 
efety  plant  loosened.  Those  who  have  not  courage  to  insist 
that  this  is  not  done  should  bargain  to  hare  one  portion  of  the 
border  left  untidy  and  compare  results  the  next  year,  and  if 
the  gMtlener  is  reasonable  he  will  be  convinced. 

I  will  begin  with  Columbines,  which  flowered  very  well  last 
yeur  tluHigh  late.  I  menn  especially  Aqnilegia  vulgaris  and  its 
▼arietiee.  All  who  complain  that  their  gardens  irete  flowerless 
last  June  should  cultivate  tliem.  Other  species  of  Colmnbine 
acre  good  and  well  worth  a  trial,  but  many  are  capriciotts  and 
oannot  be  depended  upon  in  all  gardens  as  ttie  common  Colum- 
bine can.  To  have  good  Columbmes  yon  must  raise  them  your^ 
self  from  seed.  Buy  the  best  seed  possible,  and  assign  in  your 
kitchen  garden  a  few  square  yards  for  a  permanent  Columbine 
nutserf ,  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  hundred  seedlings,  to 
be  <deared  out  as  fast  as  they  flower,  and  to  be  renewed  from 
seed  annually.  Do  not  expect  to  have  more  than  4  or  5  per 
eent  worthy  of  being  promoted  to  your  mixed  flower  lyorders. 
When  you  select  one  transplant  it  at  once  with  as  large  a  ball 
of  earth  as  will  include  all  the  roots,  having  first  dug  the  hole 
for  it.  Columbinee  do  not  like  being  moved.  Plant  the  re- 
lucted plants  in  your  woodland  walks,  or  wilderness,  or  oichaod 
hedge,  fdr  which  no  flower  answers  better.  Having  selected 
aaid  promoted  a  dozen  of  the  best  itnd  most  distinct  colours, 
take  a  lioge  camei*s-hair  bmsb,  and  on  a  bright  day,  choosing 
the  finest  individual  flowers  yon  can  find,  hold  the  flower 
(whilst  growing  of  course)  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
your  left  band,  and  push  tne  brush  once  somewhat  roughly  into 
the  centre  of  it ;  then  carry  the  brush  carefully  from  plant  to 
plant  and  repeat  t3>e  operation,  going  alternately  to  opposite 
QOlaan.  If  you  have  other  Columbines,  such  as  A.  glandulosa, 
A.  fi!ilgrans»  and  A.  Skinneri,  operate  on  a  flower  of  these  in 
turn  with  those  of  A.vulgaris.  All  the  flowersso  treated  should 
have  a  bit  of  soft  worsted  tied  round  the  stalk,  and  seed  should 
he  saved  from  these  only.  Part  of  it  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  and  part  saved  until  the  following  spring.  I  cannot  si^  I 
have  found  any  advantage  from  sowing  in  summery  though 
^ytheis  say  that  they  have.  In  this  way  replenish  your  nursery 
bed  of  Columbines  every  year,  and  by  removing  all  inferior 
piasfai  directly  the  flowen  open,  and  bruahii^  aa  before  only 


the  beat  flo#era  fh>m  which  to  save  seed,  yon  wilt  in  a  l^w 
tears  have  a  collection  of  Oolumbmea  such  as  cannot  be  bouf^t 
in  any  museiy  garden.  It  ia  hardly  possible  to  get  a  stock  of 
Columbinea  by  division  from  a  single  plant,  and  the  rarietfee 
do  not  eome  true  frmn  seed.  So  small  a  per-centage  of  the 
seedlings  are  worth  saving  that  it  does  not  pay  nuruery  gaa^ 
denen  to  keep  selected  varietiea.  The  finest  Columbine  I  eter 
raised,  which  had  the  tall  branching  habit  of  A.  vulgaris  'Hhd 
the  dear  rich  colours  and  large  flowers  of  A.  gla&dulosa,  I  leat 
by  trying  to  divide;  ao  if  you  raise  anything  very  ohoiee  be 
warned  by  this. 

Seedling  Columbines  differ  remarkably  In  the  iftiape  as  wftt 
as  the  colour  of  their  flowers.  There  is  the  crimped,  bell- 
shaped,  semi-double  flower;  the  wide-spreading  flower  with 
the  single  cup-shaped  ooroUa  and  long  sepals,  by  fhr  the  iiMe% 
elegant  form  ;  and  the  stelUte  form,  in  wbi<!h  the  eenala  mA 
petals  are  indiscriminately  mixed.  In  colour  you  obtaSn  eiwy 
shade  of  blue  and  pink  and  chocolate,  also  pure  white,  ant 
white  bordered  with  nink  or  with  blue.  It  must  be  owned 
that  most  of  the  sepals  retain  a  suspicion  of  green  in  their 
colouring,  but  the  more  careful  your  selection  the  more  this 
disappears.  Altogether  there  is  not  a  more  useful  June  flower 
for  the  mixed  border  than  the  common  Columbine,  but  jcon 
must  raise  it  for  yoursell — C.  W.  DoD. 


IMMATURE  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  SHOOTB. 

At  length  the  foUage  of  1879  has  fallen  from  the  brenehQi 
of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on  open  wails*  The  time  for  pian« 
ing  has  also  come.  How  shall  it  be  done  7  Not  hastily  ooght 
ifTe  to  decide,  for  we  have  to  treat  an  exceptional  oaae.  Quito 
two-thirda  of  the  shoots  are  weakly  and  have  no  triple  buda; 
the  growth  is  immature,  and  therefore,  even  il  the  blosaem 
buda  expand,  it  ia  probable  that  most  of  them  will  fall  p9e* 
maturely.  After  due  consideration  I  have  decided  to  out  off 
all  the  weakly  shoots,  and  to  shorten  the  others  to  a  pluoap 
wood  bud  or  triple  bed.  Most  of  the  weakly  shoots  wlU  be 
cut  cloae  in  to  tlbe  old  wood,  a  portion  of  the  base  with  a  bud 
or  two  only  being  left  to  aecure  stout  new  growth  in  the  -bam 
places.  The  invigoration  of  the  tzees  and  not  a  crop  ol  ft^ 
should  be  oar  chief  aim  this  year. 

Now,  this  statement  of  my  intentions  ia  unlikely  to  oblate 
general  approval,  and  I  invite  dissentienta  to  show  caive  whnr 
it  should  not  be  followed.  In  doing  this  I  may  confess  it  w 
not  without  a  motive,  for  I  am  puzsl^  with  a  system  of  pnmn 
ing  that  has  lately  come  into  vogue,  and  which  has  ita  Ad- 
vocates too  among  men  who  are  not  prone  to  rush  baatily  ^ 
conclusions.  This  system  may  be  described  aa  a  thinning  iof 
the  fruiting  wood,  but  shortening  little  if  any  of  ik  Why  7 
The  only  answer  ever  received  to  this  oft-repeated  qneiy  i% 
that  shortening  is  unneoessiuy.  That  is  a  dictum  to  which  I 
cannot  assent.  Repeatedly  have  I  retained  shoots  6  feet  lamg 
upon  young  fan-trained  trees  with  exoeUent  results,  buirnc^er 
without  cutting-back  to  a  strong  wood  bud  in  order  to  i&d«ee 
an  abundant  and  robust  lateral  growth.  How  can  aayona 
expect  to  obtain  fine  fruit  without  doing  so  7  The  pfailoaophy 
of  ibe  process  is  so  clear  that  we  can  only  wonder  aft  its 
bein^  called  in  question,  and  ousted  lor  a  system  that  peinta 
unmistakably  to  attenuated  growth  and  its  inevitable  oon* 
pomitaat— small  fruit.  All  rash  hacking  with  ^e  pruniaf 
knife  is  deplorable,  but  without  its  free  and  intelligent  use  hevsi 
especially  now,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  healthy  trees  or  ifaae 
fruit— Edwabd  LvcKHtTBer. 


MANDEVILLA  SUAVEOLENS. 

Ov  the  numerous  handsome  climbing  plants  now  employed 
to  decorate  the  roofs  of  conservatories  and  greenhouses,*  few 
are  really  more  desirable  than  Mandevilla  sua? eolexiB.  Jt  is  e( 
extremely  free  growth,  and  prodaees  the  white  fiagraat  flcrwcts 
in  profusion  during  the  summer  if  a  little  attention  ia  paid  to 
the  pruning,  the  compost,  and  the  harder  ia  which  it  is  pja»ted* 
Altlrough  it  may  be  grown  in  a  pot,  sati^teetory  resuUa  ave 
rarely  obtained  and  should  not  be  expected  from  such  treatments 
The  best  plan  is  to  prepafe  a  well-drained  border,  filling  m 
with  a  compost  of  ti^y  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  togciber 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand ;  in  this  the  plant  will  grow 
rapidly,  and  require  abundant  supplies  of  water  whilst  flowering. 
Prune  freely,  cutting  badt  tfie  long  straggling  shoofs  ttf  fiirm 
wood,  and  exercise  great  care  to  prevent  the  attedcs  of  nveal^ 
bog,  to  which  the  plaat  is  veiy  subject.  The  only  effeetnat 
aiethod  when  •  spMteta  has  beeome  tiiHssled  with  this  peel 
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18^  loo0en  the  shoots  from  the  rafters  in  the  winter,  and  give 
eTery  portion  of  the  plant  a  thorough  syringing  with  a  solution 
of  soft  soapi  afterwfl^s  washing  it  off  with  <dear  water.  The 
dark  green  foliage  is  also  greatly  improved  in  appearance  if 
occasionally  wasfaedwith  dear  water  to  remoTe  the  dnst  which 
constantly  accomulates  on  the  surfaces. 

A  weU-grown  plant  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  fine  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  such  numbers  as  to  prove  of  great 
Talne  in  supplying  the  very  general  demand  that  always  exists 
for  cut  flowers,  especially  for  those  that  are  both  beautiful  and 
fragrant.  Propagation  is  effected  by  either  seeds  or  cuttings* 
the  latter  being  the  better  mode,  young  firm  shoots  being 
selected  and  inserted  in  a  compost  of  sand  and  peat.  The 
pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  warm  propagating  frame,  and  as 
•oon  as  the  cuttings  have  rooted  they  may  be  potted  off  singly 
in  small  pots,  still  employing  sandy  peat  as  soil,  and  place  the 
plants  in  a  stove  to  encourage  growth,  repotting  them  as  they 
increase  in  sise  until  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  the  border.-— 
C,  Brimton, 

ABOUT  POTATOES.      . 

The  seed  time  for  Potatoes  is  approaching,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  selecting  such  as  may  be  required.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  leading  varieties : — Magnum  Bonum 
will  doubtiessly  be  extensively  grown  as  it  deserves,  but 
whether  it  will  maintain  the  standard  of  excellence  claimed 
for  it  by  seedsmen  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Scotoh  Champion 
IB  tnotber  stoongly  advocated  as  a  disease-resisting  variety.  So 
far  my  experience  of  it  is  limited.  If  I  have  the  true  variety, 
its  ontwara  appearance  is  most  commendable ;  it  has  very  deep 
6fM,  and  resembles  White  Bocks ;  its  lateness,  too,  is  a  dis- 
advantage. Grampian  is  well  worth  a  trial  in  everv  collection; 
it  is  round  with  a  pinkish  skin,  flesh  white,  and  is  of  very 
haidy  robust  constitution.  Schoolmaster  has  no  special  ment 
as  a  disease-resisting  Potato,  and  will  not  be  grown  again 
by  me. 

Preparing  the  Seed, — Sets  of  moderate  and  even  size,  placed 
in  thin  layers  and  bristiing  with  short  sturdy  shoots  at  plant- 
ing time,  have  a  decided  advantege  over  those  taken  from 
a  laige  heap ;  each  has  an  equal  start  with  ite  neighbour, 
oonseqnentiy  the  crop  will  mature  more  regularly.  If  it  is 
naeessary  to  cut  the  sets  (a  practice  I  do  not  recommend)r  it  is 
better  to  do  so  some  time  before  planting,  the  wounds  wiU 
then  have  time  to  become  hardened ;  a  fresh-cut  surface  is  also 
a  great  temptation  to  insects. 

Mamiure, — ^Where  requisite  artificial  manures  are  the  best — 
saperphospfaate  of  lime,  guano,  or  fresh-slacked  lime  is  in  some 
instances  highly  beneficial,  particularly  where  the  soil  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter.  I  should  never  use  fresh 
animal  manure  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but  rather  apply  it 
freehr  to  the  previous  crop.  The  system  of  placing  manure  in 
the  drillB  is  not  a  good  one.  The  young  tubers  coming  in  contact 
with  it  often  causes  tbem  to  become  a  bad  colour  and  rough- 
skinnad,  but  if  the  manure  be  thoroughly  and  evenly  incor- 
porated in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  soil  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  the  plants  will  be  more  uniform. 

l%mfMi^.— H^othing  is  gained  by  planting  too  early,  espe- 
cially in  cold  soils.  We  have  found  Potetoes  planted  about 
the  second  week  in  April  give  the  best  results  for  a  general 
crop.  Much  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  the  season  and 
opportunity.  A  thoroughly  well  pulverised  soil  is  indispen- 
sable. Great  mistekes  are  frequentiy  made  by  planting  too 
thickly.  If  sets  of  moderate  size  are  employed,  a  distance  of 
26  inches  between  the  rows  and  14  inches  between  the  sete  is 
quite  sufficient.  Good  crops  are  often  obteined  }aj  planting 
large  seto  2  fleet  apart  each  way  in  well-tilled  Iimd. 

The  results  ot  repeated  trials  have  led  us  to  believe  that  a 
check  is  given  to  the  disease  by  pulling  the  haulm  out  of  the 
groond,  but  it  should  be  done  before  the  disease  spreads,  and 
not  till  the  tubers  have  finished  growing.  This  is  not  at  all 
times  possible,  as  it  attacks  some  crops  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
growth.  By  standing  on  the  ridges  with  the  feet  nearly  close 
together  and  drawing  the  haulm  sharply  up  between  them 
no  Potatoes  need  be  displaced,  and  the  skins  will  harden 
equally  without  it.  By  cutting  the  haulm  off  we  think  no 
perceptible  advantage  is  gained.— <?.  Maztbd. 


subject  to  exception.  At  any  rate  there  is  now  a  amill  Yew 
growing  in  a  giuden  at  Croydon  which  I  found  as  a  adf-aoim 
plant  when  a  few  inches  high,  and  which  I  imagine  mnithATe 
Seen  a  seedling  from  an  upright  Tew  growing  dose  by.  TUi 
young  plant  is  now  more  than  3  feet  high,  is  not  more  tina 
10  inches  across,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  upright  leir. 
— Bus  IN  Ubbb. 


IBIBH  Tew  Pbopagatiok.— The  rule  stated  on  page  101,  by 
Lord  Enniskillen,  that  the  upright  Tew  can  onlv  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  as  the  beny  produces  a  hybrid  with  the 
fiowtii  o<  the  oomnum  Tew,  is,  I  pmooie,  like  other  inlet 


THE   WEATHEB    AND   FLOBISTS'  FL0WEB8  IN 

IBELAKD. 

At  page  104,  in  ''Work  for  the  Week,"  I  find  the  pnctical 
writer  of  those  excellent  notes  says,  "  The  long-protrMted  fnnfe 
is  sadly  against  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  now  SDung* 
fiorists*  fiowers,"  and  so  on.  Well,  oomparatiyely  we  ue 
singularly  favoured  in  Ireland  so  far  as  climate  is  oonoenud, 
as  we  have  had  no  frost  of  consequence  since  the  two  fint 
weeks  in  December ;  and,  what  is  almost  eqoslly  importmt, 
for  the  last  six  weeks  we  had  very  few  showers  of  oolddreodi' 
ing  rain  or  deet,  and,  as  aocnsequence,  we  are  in  adtuee  of 
all  except  the  most  favoured  localities  in  England  or  BooUsDd 
with  outdoor  fiorists'  flowers.  Before  making  a  few  noleifroa 
our  flower  garden  on  the  above  I  will  quote  an  eztiactfroma 
letter  received  from.  F^ranoe  last  week— '*  Once  again  ^bat 
has  set  in  with  intensity.  SevenU  channels  of  the  Sdoe  in 
again  frozen,  and  much  hardship  from  inability  to  find  en* 
ployment  must  be  the  consequence  ....  whilst  alnort 
absolutely  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  garden  deoontioiL 
The  cold  has  driven  wolves  from  the  mountamB,attd  thejpnm 
in  the  highways  as  far  south  as  the  Spanish  frontier ;  wbue 
Lvons  had  18^  of  frost,  killing  Boses,  Japanese,  and  ame 
Chinese  trees,  as  wall  Weigelas,  to  the  groond.  Laniek  B^ 
Aucubas,  Eucalypti,  and  Veronicas  that  escaped  last  year  tfs 
now  gone."  .  ^ 

jln^rrAiniiffw.— The  severe  weather  of  I>«»*°?  "*^ 
some  luxuriant  plants,  seedlings  of  last  year  obtained  tton 
Messrs.  Daniel,  Norwich  ;  but  the  majority  are  ^^T* J^f^ 
those  seedlings  that  did  not  flower  last  year  wiU  bloom  fiaeir 
next  month.  Some  on  rockeries  will  flower  first,  «»  *J* 
though  more  exposed  none  were  there  injured  ^1,^^^ 
flowers  grown  oeside  them  are  not  only  uninjured  tot  we 
flowering  freely.  When  gardens  are  generally  so  ^^^ 
flowerless  those  old  favourites  are  sdways  wmoooe.  Ip*^ 
them  in  rich  soil,  and  always  apply  a  top-dressing  in  the  autumn* 

This  is  a  protection  to  the  surface  roots.  . . 

AvrumUu.'-A  ItojgQ  number  of  seedlings  planted  oat  a 
raised  beds  have,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  past  **jy^ 
been  making  steady  growth.  The  planto  in  pots  have  "^J^ 
soU  top-diessed  with  loam,  leaf  soil,  old  dried  maniii^«w 
washed  river  sand  or  powdered  charcoal  to  keep  it  ^Pjjvi  j 
was  done  a  fortnight  ago,  and  already  in  the  most  f'O'WJ^ 
have  noticed  blooms  appearing.  As  mentioned  in  a  P'^'^ 
article  1  never  see  that  pest  the  wooUy  aphis,  na  e»w  «» 
green  fly  on  my  Auriculas.  ^^^^^ 

Afiemonee.-^l  consider  these  most  desirable  for  eany  J^J^ 
ing.  I  have  a  fine  specimen  of  A.  coronaria  on  "^"^^ilj^ 
are  now  opening.  They  are  always  bright  and  ^"*'™Lpij 
invaluable  for  ^duquet-making.  I  have  measured  some  w*» 
and  scarlet  blooms  and  found  them  2^  inches  m  d|*?^; 
The  double  variety,  though  not  so  large,  is  even  nif*«J^^ 
Later  forms  are  A.  fu^^Sis,  bright  crimson ;  while  ^^"gibe 
Jobert  and  A.  japonica  bloom  into  the  autumn,  *'^^.  ^||^,r* 
in  every  shrubbeiry  border.  The  value  of  A.  ^^^^^^^JJJ*  in  the 
ever,  now  most  conspicuous.  I  top-dressed  the  J^jf^Ljajjed 
autumn  with  a  mixture  of  leaf  soil  and  ^.  ^?2o«« 
manure,  while  1  give  them  occasional  supplies  of  Ii^|^,  ^^^^ 
in  summer.  My  experience  is  that  no  other  flona^ 
impoverishes  ground  so  rapidly  as  the  Anemone.  ^^ 

Polytmth'u»,—lt  is  generally  recommended  *° '^"'^^^the 
fiowers ;  but  I  must  confess  they  are  so  fine  ^i"*,  ^l^S^iiuf 
frost  departed  before  Christmas  that  I  could  not  ^^^i^ 
so.    Between  established  plants, divided  clumM  aDA*2^ 

I  shall  have  blooms  into  autumn  and  in  the  order  ^^^^^jgga 
and  of  almost  every  shade  of  colour  and  ^"^^f^J^i^ 
blue ;  but  I  am  proud  to  see  from  paintings  ^^^^uaT inar 
to  me  by  Mr.  CanneU  of  Swanley,  Kent,  ^^^^^^iff^ 


shortiy  be  obtainable,  together  with  many  rare 
markhigs  not  yet  in  commerce. 


tfidP*' 


P0njy.F-Many  of  the  remarks  under  Anemones  ^-^^^ 
anthus  as  r^ards  culture  and  treatment  apply    ^i^^  aad 

I  except  that  the  latter  is  of  stronger  growth  tfasn  ^Lp^gated 
under  liberal  treatment  a  continuous  fiowerer,  i  P'^'i^ 


J 
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0ome  iplendid  new  varieties  I  obtained  from  feed  and  trani- 
planted  the  cnttmn  duing  the  end  of  antmnn.  Owing  to  the 
mildneei  of  October  and  NoTember  thej  were  ealabliabed 
before  winter  and  are  now  blooming.  The  fancj  and  Belgian 
Tarieties  are  eqaallj  ea«j  to  propagate.  I  will  oondode  these 
obsemttions  on  hardr  florists*  flowers  in  another  nnmber.— 
W.  J.  M.,  Ommei.    

.      HARDINESS  OF  BOSES. 

TOUB  correspondent  **  C.  P.  P.**  when  writing  on  this  sob- 
JBct  last  week,  after  recommending  the  wfMilog  of  potteiy 
iabels  with  paint,  closes  with  the  following  paragraph — 
''fielatiTe  to  frost  injuring  Roses  Mr.  Bojes  tells  ns  that 
^lacts  Are  stubborn  things ;'  so  ars  men  sometimes,  or  they 
wonld  admit  the  fact  that  joung  Rose  stems  do  not  sniOEer  from 
frost  so  modi  as  old  branches  do,  nor  is  tiiere  soch  a  plant  as 
*  reallj  hardy  Rose."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  nndentand  what 
001^  have  indnoed  "C.  P.  P."  to  make  the  abore  remarks, 
peeing  that  I  wrote  the  following  sentence  above  a  month  affo— 
-"  The  wood  which  resisto  the  most  frost  is  the  youngest,  if  it 
te  ripe ;  and  in  many  cases  it  happens  that  this  wood  is  on- 
froaen  while  the  older  wood  below  is  killed.**  How,  then,  can 
^<  0.  P.  P."  chaige  me  with  refusing  to  admit  that  which  I  was 
the  first  to  state  as  tme  f  Again,  with  regard  to  his  stating 
there  is  no  such  plant  as  a  nally  hardy  Rose,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  there  are  nombers  of  Roses  hardy  in  evezy  sense  of 
<he  word.— F.  BoTXfl. 


CARNATIONS  AND  FICOT£ES.-No.  12. 

Thb  months  of  December  and  January  should  be  a  time  of 

ceat  for  the  plants.    The  principal  things  to  attend  to  are  venti* 

lation  and  cleanliness.    Do  not  at  any  time  allow  the  plants  to 

ibeoome  too  wet,  and  do  not  permit  any  water  to  fall  on  the 

foliage.    Nerer  samdy  water  when  the  weather  is  fros^,  as 

ahonld  the  soil  In  the  pots  become  diy  the  best  plan  will  be 

to  place  the  plants  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  the  boose  window, 

where  they  can  be  watered  and  restored  to  their  winter 

quarters  after  an  interval  of  twcDty*f our  hoars.    Never  allow 

vie  foliage  to  shriyel  from  a  deficient  supply  of  water,  and 

destroy  evenr  aphis  directly  it  is  noticed,    mist  will  not  kill 

aphides,  as  I  foond  to^iay  when  looking  over  some  Anricnlas 

in  a  frune,  the  lig^te  of  which  were  propped  np  during  the 

last  frost,  the  plants  having  been  frequently  exposed  to  20^  of 

£rost  at  night ;  still  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  destroy  the 

aphides.    At  the  end  of  this  month  it  is  a  good  practice  to 

gjive  the  plante  a  syringing,  using  Gishurst  compound  or  a 

solution  of  soft  soap,  allow  it  to  d^  on  the  pluit^  and  a  day 

or  two  after  they  may  be  qrringed  over  with  dean  water. 

Composts  and  pote  will  reqn&e  preparing  for  planting  time, 
jdiksh  m  late  situations  (and  where  protection  can  be  given), 
should  commence  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  I  commenced  grow* 
ing  Carnations  and  Piootees,  snd  never  have  I  seen  such  an 
imfarourable  season  for  the  plants  as  the  one  alic»dy  past. 
ne  winter  of  1878-79  with  its  long-continued  frost  (thirteen 
we^ks  in  our  district),  was  rery  fatal  to  the  strong-growing 
-varieties,  also  to  those  plante  where  the  roots  had  not  reached 
the  side  of  the  pots  before  the  frost  set  in.  Bome  varieties,  as 
John  Keet,  K.F.,  and  John  Smith,  bjp.,  snftered  very  much.  ] 
ihad  twenty-four  plante  of  each  varie^,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  only  two  plante  of  John  Smith  and  four  of  John  Keet 
surviyed.  After  the  winter  came  ten  wedcs  of  dull  cold 
weather,  wind  north«east  all  the  time,  which  in  our  district 
effectually  proTento  the  plante  from  growing.  When  the 
wieather  did  change  it  was  worse  stUl*— drenching  rains  with 
liltle  or  no  sun.  One  time  during  the  summer  the  sun  did 
net  shine  for  nearly  five  weeks,  at  the  same  time  the  nighte 
in  many  cases  were  dear  but  very  cold.  I  generally  grow 
about  two  hundred  plante  for  early  bloom  ;  these  are  potted 
in  February,  and  erown  in  frames  and  a  cool  house  until  the 
fine  weather  sete  m,  when  they  are  placed  on  the  stages ;  by 
this  means  I  generally  obtain  two  successions  of  bloom,  one 
about  a  month  earlier  than  the  other.  My  earliest  plante  were 
in  flower  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
end  of  October  there  was  a  succession  of  fiowen.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  flowers  were  very  poor,  defcrmed,  short  of 
cdouz^  and  arain  some  varieties  came  all  sdfe^  notebly  Lord 
Napier  &B.,  all  of  which  oame  a  maroon  self. 

Layering  I  commenced  about  the  middle  of  August  and 
finished  on  tiie  8th  of  September.    The  plante  gnmally  were 


far  from  being  in  suitable  condition  for  layerin^f,  many  being 
so  coarse  and  brittle  that  it  was  voy  diincult  mdeed  to  peg 
the  layers  without  breaking  them.  There  was  also  great  num- 
bers which  had  made  so  short  a  grovrth  that  it  was  impossible 
to  layer  them. 

From  layering  until  taking-ofl  time  (the  second  or  third 
week  in  October)  the  weather  generally  was  fine  and  diy,  and 
I  expected  a  good  strike  amongst  the  plants.  The  result  was, 
however,  far  from  my  antidpations ;  they  had  made  such  littte 
progress  I  was  compelled  to  leave  them  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  a  few  were  rooted.  These  I  plaoed  in  small  pots, 
and  the  others  were  plaoed  on  a  hotbeoL  The  hotbed  was 
f onaed  of  fresh  horse  dung,  snd  was  about  7  feet  6  inchea 
square  and  18  inches  thi<£,  covered  with  6  inches  of  soil. 
Tlie  plante  were  plaoed  in  the  bed  as  soon  as  it  was  completed, 
giving  a  slight  watering  overhead  to  settle  the  soil  firmly 
around  the  plante.  The  frame  was  then  placed  on  the  top, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  last  month  the  frame  re- 
mained dosed.  The  plan  has  proved  very  successful,  and  is 
certeinly  the  best  I  ever  adopted.  An  old  grower  who  saw 
my  plante  the  other  day  was  greatly  surprised  at  their  fine 
appearance. — Gbobob  Rudd. 


ESTIMATE  OF  EARLY  FEARS. 

I  WISH  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
merite  of  early  Pears  grown  at  any  other  part  in  the  ndgh- 
bourfaood  of  Tocl»ridffe,  as  the  soil  is  so  very  different  at  other 
places.  I  have  mentioned  before  that  our  soil  here  is  a  stiff 
loamy  day,  and  the  subsoil  stiff  day.  I  have  given  yon  my 
estimate  of  Citron  des  Cannes,  I  will  now  foUow  with  other 
varieties  in  their  order  of  ripening  with  me. 

Tyson. — ^A  veij  nioe  little  Pear,  very  mdting  and  juicy,  and 
of  very  agreeable  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  beginning  of 
Septemb^.  It  is  a  variety  that  I  should  not  like  to  recommend, 
as  it  is  a  very  shy  bearer.  I  have  two  laige  pyramids  here, 
and  have  never  gathered  a  quarter  of  a  crop  hom  them  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

Jargonelle.— A  third-sise  Pear  of  first-rate  flavour,  very 
sweet  and  very  juicy.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August, 
but  only  laste  a  few  days.  It  bears  very  fredy  grown  as  a 
bush  or  espalier.  I  have  found  that  it  does  not  succeed  as  a 
pyramid,  as  the  brandies  grow  strong  and  straggling.  The 
fnrit  never  grows  larger  than  a  hen*s  egg  with  me. 

Williams*  Bon  Chretien.— A  first-class  Pear  in  everyway, 
very  Iwge,  good  flavour,  and  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow 
colour  mottled  with  red  next  the  sun.  It  is  the  best  early 
antunm  Pear  that  I  grow.  The  flavour  I  find  is  richer  and 
more  sugary  in  fruit  eathered  from  espaliers  or  pyramids  than 
from  trees  grown  against  a  wall.  The  fruit  keeps  much  better 
if  gathered  before  It  parte  fredy  from  the  tree.  The  variety 
bears  abundantly,  ana  the  fruit  ripens  about  the  first  week  in 
September. 

Beurr^  d*Amanlis  Panach^e.— A  Pear  of  first-rate  quality, 
very  juicy,  with  rather  aromatic  fiavour,  and  ripens  about  the 
first  wedc  in  September.  The  skin  is  greenish  yellow,  beauti- 
fully striped  with  red,  cinnamon,  and  green.  It  is  a  very 
attractive  Pear  dtfaer  for  dessert  or  exhibition.  It  bears  very 
freely  about  every  other  year.  I  have  it  growing  as  an  espalier 
grafted  on  the  Quince  stock. 

Beurr6  d*Amanlis. — ^Aveij  large  Pear,  frequently  weighing 
15  OSS.,  and  I  have  had  it  wdgh  l^  oss.  A  fow  years  ago 
nine  fruite  were  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  September  Show 
by  a  Jersey  grower,  wdghing  together  8  lbs.  7  oss.,  which  was 
thought  an  extraordinarv  weight  That  year  I  gathered  from 
an  espalier  nine  fruite  which  weighed  8  lbs.  18  oss.  The  fiavour 
is  excellent,  slightly  acidulated,  with  plenty  of  juice.  The 
tree  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  bears  very  abundantly  every 
alternate  year.  The  fruit  ripens  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
wQl  last  to  about  the  second  week  in  October  generally  ;  but 
the  past  year  was  an  exception,  for  I  have  only  just  finished 
using  this  variety. 

Bonne  d'Bs^.— A  very  handsome  Pear  of  large  size,  but  only 
of  a  second-rate  quality ;  the  flesh  is  white  and  very  juior,  but 
does  not  possess  a  rich  flavour.  The  tree  requires  a  sheltered 
situation,  as  it  blooms  earlv  and  is  not  v^  bardv.  I  con- 
sider this  variety  and  Brookworth  Park  alike.  I  have  both 
growing  here,  the  first  as  pyramids  and  espaliers,  and  the  last 
on  a  wall. 

White  Doyetm^.— A  larger  Pear,  but  only  of  a  second  quality. 
The  fiesh  is  veir  white,  mdting,  slightly  aromatic  and  juicy, 
bntnot  of  exodlent  fiavour.    The  tree  is  a  veiy  good  bearer, 
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fcucely  erer  niflauig  a  crop.    Xhe  fmit  lipau  about  tiw  fioit 
week  in  October. 

IK>7eim^  Boiusoch. — ^A  Teiy  large  and  baadBome  variety,  the 
nkin  being  of  a  beaatifol  golden  odonr  mottled  with  a  roaj 
tint  on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered  with  numerous  brown  dots. 
A  fine  Tariety  for  exhibition  purpoees.  The  flesh  ie  white, 
meltings  and  reij  juicy,  sweet  and  idightlj  aromatic.  It  ripens 
aboot  the  beginning  of  October,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
-  become  too  ripe  before  it  is  eaten.  Ihe  tree  is  very  hardy  and 
a  Tery  abundant  bearer,  and  deeerres  geneBal  cultiration ;  it  is 
glowing  here  as  an  espalier. 

I  have  given  you  a  fair  estimate  of  early  autumn  Pears 
grown  hare.  The  Peaxs  I  have  described  as  only  second  quality 
are  good,  but  the  flavour  is  not  equal  to  such  varieties  as 
Jecgonelle,  Williams'  Bon  GhrdtieD,  and  Beuzr^  d'AmanUa.-*- 
G.  H.  G.»  Molkmda^  Ximbridge, 

NOTES  ON  EOSES. 

I  AM  quite  in  accord  with  Kr.  Boyes  about  the  Manetti 
stock,  ana  I  think  the  Celine  is  more  to  be  trusted  for  Teas 
than  the  Boursault,  which,  though  hardly  a  good  grower 
and  free  rooter,  is  more  suitable  for  weak  Hybrid  Perpetnals 
and  some  Noisettes  than  for  Teas.  As  to  Capitaine  Christy 
"A.  M.  B."  does  not  shake  my  opinion.  Our  Section  was  to 
do  with  new  introductions— «ot  cme  colour  compared  with  thoee 
of  a  cognate  oolouz^  but  to  name  thirty-six  best  new  Boees. 
Capitaine  Christy  amongst  that  section  is  no  better  than  old 
Victor  yerdier,'and  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
La  France,  Eng^e  Yerdier,  Magna  Charta,  Marie  Finger, 
Dnchesse  de  VaUombrosa,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet^  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  and  several  others. 
'*  P.,  Deal,"  is  quite  right  about  the  much-praised  Cheshunt 
Hybrid ;  it  has  no  business  to  be  classed  among  the  Teas,  and 
is  certeinly  no  exhibition  Rose,  but  occasionally  very  good  as 
a  nurden  variety  or  for  a  button  hole/ 

X  remember  a  grower  of  flowers  for  London  market,  now 
dead,  being  called  in  by  a  brother  judge  at  South  Kensington 
when  I  wanted  to  j^nt  one  set  of  Teas  first,  and'  there  being 
only  two  of  ua  (a  mistake  since  remedied)  giving  his  verdict 
against  me,  because,  he  said,  **  Oh  I  Uiose  are  just  the  Boses  I 
can  sell  for  button  holes.'*  The  result  was  different  from  what 
he  ^anticipated,  for  my  brother  judge  Canon  Hole  at  once  de- 
cided in  my  favour.  I  say  just  the  same  about  Chei^unt 
Hybrid ;  it  is  a  nnrseiyman's  Boee,  not  a  good  one  for  exhi- 
bition purposes,  but  a  veiy  useful  one  in  a  garden. 

I  do  not  think  the  frosts  this  year  will  have  done  nearly  the 
same  hurt  to  Boses  as  last  vear ;  for  though  there  was  no  snow 
to  protect  the  roots,  yet  those  who  have  dwarf  Boses  on  titie 
Hanetti  generally  take  care  to  cover  wiUi  manure,  or  litter,  or 
bracken.  I  never  had  much  finer  Boses  than  last  year,  and 
yet  eveiy  Boee  had  to  push  ito  way  from  below  ground  with 
very  few  exceptions. — Cf.  P.  P, 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  tkbsus  GROUND  GAME. 

AVTBB  the  experience  of  two  severe  winters  (in  1878-9  snow 
covered  the  groond  for  many  weeks)  it  may  be  useful  now 
that  planting  can  still  be  done  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  die 
damage  done  by  hares  and  rabbits  to  trees  and  shrubs  when 
their  ordinazy  supplies  of  food  are  cut  off.  There  is  a  prevail- 
ing opinion  that  hares  and  rabbite  when  numerous  and  pressed 
by  huneer  will  eat  any  kind  of  shrub  and  tree.  Perhaps  so, 
but  I  have  found  that  the  animals  have  partialities  under 
favourable  as  well  as  under  adverse  circumstencee.  Trees  and 
shrubs  an  liable  to  be  attacked  in  some  instances  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  age,  as  whilst  the  bark  renuuns  smooth  wey 
are  not  sale ;  but  this  does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases,  aa  the 
attacks  depend  considerably  upon  local  circumstanoes. 

Hollies  were  completely  destroyed,  also  Laurustinuses  and 
common  Laurel.  Arbor-Vitsss,  indeed  all  Thujas,  were  injured. 
Junipers,  and  all  the  young  growth  of  both  the  common  and 
double  Furze  were  eat^,  and  in  many  instances  even  the  main 
sterna ;  Broom  shared  a  like  fate,  and  such  indigestible  food 
as  Heather  waa  not  left  untouched,  Berberis  or  l&honia  aqui- 
folia  ailorded  ample  food  both  in  foliage  and  stems.  Lnsh 
Heath  has  completely  gone,  indeed  it  is  a  capital  forage 
plant  lor  them  when  food  is  plentiful ;  and  of  the  leaves  and 
young  growth  of  Arbutuses  nothing  remained  except  the  parts 
out  of  reaoh  and  the  main  stems.  Thorns  and  the  Pyrus 
family  generally  suffered,  especially  Cydonia  japonica,  also 
tha  onaimon  and  Weeping  Ashes ;  and  young  pluito  of 


Oakst  Larches,  Scotch  and  Silver  Firs  were  injned  ssten^, 
Norway  Spruce  Firs  were  closely  cropped,  and  the  Honny 
Maple  with  the  Sycamore  were  bittked,  also  many  WiUom  ssd 
Poplan.    Newly-planted  Hemlock  SfKruees  were  quite  gose^ 
ana  Austrian  Pines  appear  to  [have  aiforded  plentj  of  fool, 
being  more  eaten  than  any  Pinna  of  llie  same  age.  Piaas 
Cembra  received  a  good  lopping,  and  Sweet  Bays  were  in  sons 
instences  quite  destroyed.     Phius  exoelsa,  beyond  the  Ion  of 
foliage  and  part  of  the  young  growth,  was  better  off  than  moit 
others,  and  similar  remaiks  anply  to  Wellingtoniss.    Etct- 
green  Oaks  were  much  disfigured,  Ciyptomeria  japonioa  appev- 
mg  to  have  been  a  dainty  morsel.    Roses  in  1878>4»  were  eitea 
to  the  snow  line,  both  wood  and  bark ;  neither  the  Sweet  Briar 
nor  the  common  Briar  escaped.    Buonymus  europeus  had  tte 
young  wood  nibbled,  but  was  not  barked.    Ivy  was  eMj 
crop^d,  and  Elms  with  Limes  were  barked  oonsideralilj. 
Apples  of  thirtyyears*  growth  were  stripped  clean  ofbait;fe«w> 
Plums,  and  Medlars,  with  Cherries  of  a  doaen  years'  grorfli, 
were  scarcely  touched.    Beeches,  Labuinums,  Fdrqrtfaias,  and 
Private  were  nibbled,  and  Guelder  Boaes  also,  especially  Yibnr- 
num  dentatem  and  V.  plicatum,  while  Deutnas  have  beea 
sorely  tried,  D.  gracilis  being  cut  oil    Taxodium  sempeniieot 
much  eaten,  and  Aucubas  too.  Syringaa  were  somewhat  nihUed^ 
but  not  much,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Weigelas.  On- 
pressus  Lawsoniana  was  not  touched ;  the  rabbits  and  hues 
appeared  to  find  these  trees  more  palatable  in  summer  flum  in 
winter.     The  white  American  Spruce  was  not  much  daznaged^ 
nor  Abies  Menziesi.     Piceas  grandis,  nobilis,  and  Pimpo 
were  very  little  injured.    P.  Nordmannianawere  treated  some- 
what more  severely.    Spanish  Chestnut  and  Horse  CbestDot 
were  barked  completely.    Bibes  had  the  young  growths  nibbled 
oi^  also  Beiberises.    Portugal  Lsnrela  had  the  yoimggiovtts 
considerably  lessened,  and  English  Yews  sufieoed  aimiJiriyv 
but  in  the  case  of  the  two  last  ankj  the  shmbs  that  hid  teoi 
recently  transplanted  were  interfered  with,  and  it  is  i*""^ 
able  that  the  most  injuiy  has  been  done  to  shrnbe  nd 
trees  in  a  weakly  state,  or  to  those  l^at  had  not  been  i«ag 
transplanted.  ImustnotomittomentioiiAranoariaimbiioiiaf 
which  had  the  young  shoote  and  leaves  cot  off,  and  Skimmia 
japonica  has  be^  eaten  off  completely. 

I  may  summarise  the  above  observationa  by  rettsaktng  tiiat 
Beech,  Cnpressus  Lawsoniana,  Thujopsia  borealia,  white  Ameri- 
can Spruce,  with  Portugal  Laurel  and  BngliiAi  Yew,  also  Beta- 
noeporapisifera,  Wellingtonia,  and  Piceas  (except  P.  peetiu^ 
did  not  suffer  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  interfere  with  war 
after-growth.  There  were,  of  course,  differences  in  the  eztent 
of  the  injuiy,  but  those  that  are  not  described  as  barked  or 
destroyed  may  be  planted  with  every  prospect  of  soeoei* 
where  rabbito  and  hares  abound.  Both  the  Atlas  and  ^^f^^ 
Cedar  had  the  young  growths  severely  cnt,  and  the  Beodai* 
were  barked. 

BhododandroDB,  Kalmias,  Andromedas,  Irish  Yewa,  OoiwV^ 
Pine,  Birch,  and  Alder  received  no  injuiy.- 


POBTBAITS  OP  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANia 

BOLLSA.  OCBLBBTIB.  Ifat.  ord^  Orchidass.— *'  The  i***^^ 
blue  or  violet^xdoured  Orchids  has  given  a  notoriety  to  vaB 
remarkable  plant»  which  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  to  ^^"^Jz 
bebngs,  and  from  the  siae  and  colouring  of  the  flower  ly^* 
the  moat  showy.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  a  ▼^J^ 
fiowerer,  aa  Ui,  Backhouse  of  York  stotes  that  four  and  em 
six  flowen  occur  on  one  shoot,  and  that  twelve  had  beat 
seen  on  one  of  his  pianta  with  tiiree  shoeta*  As  to  the  d**^ 
oomitiy  of  tiiia  plant,  Prolesaor  Beichenbabh  saya,  *_^^ 
discovered  somewhere  in  western  tropicai  South  Amew^^ 
M.Boezl,orbytheMessrB.Elabock,hisnephewB.*  tfr-?*^rT 
for  ito  culture  reoommenda  a  stroma  lighi  but  widi  Bli|[ht  aUJu 
in  intense  sunshine,  a  humid  atmosphere,  free  ^""^^'^'^iJ^ 
water  of  about  the  tempemture  of  ine  house)  but  never  h^'^^ 
it,  and  a  temperature  of  60°  to  7QP  in  aummer,  and  BSTvyW 
in  winter."-<jBaf.  Mag.,  t.  0468.)  ,. 

TULIPA  TRiPfiTLUL.  yot.  (rrd^  Liliacesa.— '^  It  was  »• 
covered  by  Dr.  Albert  Begel,  on  a  recent  exoursioii  to  tae 
Sairam  See,  in  latitude  42^  just  south  of  the  oentre  of  the Ji«» 
Thian-Bcfaan  ran^  in  central  Asia.  At  first  sight  i^*^^ 
appears  to  be  wrth  T.  sylvestris,  but  on  looking  ^^'^J^^ 
found  to  have  the  glabroua  filamento  and  other  marioi  ^V^ 
Oesneriana  group,  in  which  it  is  easily  recognised  l7^^  ^SmA* 
leaves  crowded  together  near  the  base  of  the  stem,  ^^^^^^^ 
shaped  yellow  flowen  with  uniform  subacute  ssgatfO'"'  " 
{IhiA^  t.  MM.) 
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dSOOO  to  10,000  iMfc  above  IfaB  ML  fa  gMam  it  mImIw*!  the 
same  eleyatioii  as  in  Bhotan»  and  litin— ■■  a  «Mii  toee  SOieet 
luc^  la  the  Boyal  Botaaio  Oaidflaa  d  Mteb«]|^  U  has 
flowezed  mder  Mr.  8ad]cr*t  care,  and  iias  ^vwamnmaited  bj 
Dr.  Balfour  in  Jane  of  the  pieent  jmtr-^MtL,  1. 6400.) 

BOLAKUM  ToBSBn.  ilTa^  sTif.,  MMiiceM.— **A  veiy  bead- 
«ime  and  free-floweiing  hardy  fla1anam»a  ftative  el  the  pralriei 
of  the  interior  of  North  America,  east  of  the  B0CI7  Monntaint, 
where  this  and  other  species  of  the  genus  fom  a  frequent 
Costure  in  the  unifonn  landscape.  It  Taries  ftxj  mwk  in 
lunoant  of  urickliness,  depending  a  good  deal  on  the  dijness 
4tf  the  localitj  and  consequent  Inxnnance  or  poTeity  of  the 
phnt  The  young  leaf  bods  are  often  a  bright  red-purple 
<xdonr  and  Teireij  texture,  and  the  older  leaTes,  eren  in  a 
yomaf  state,  are  ellaa  tinged  with  pale  resaied  andeneath. 
31i&nowiBaarB  laige,  piodiwedoo|nonsly,  andbeaatil^^ 
wiih  sed-pofBla.  The  plant  was  raissd  from  sesdasnt  from  the 
Csmfaiidge  (US.)  Botanic  Oardens  in  1077,  and  it  floweted  hn 
Jnlj,  1078;  in  the  open  bssdar  of  the  herfaaeeons  gioand  at 

JBJsw.  It  JtesnrawltiielflDreo^  winter  of  1970-o;'-K^»<<L» 
4.04S2.) 

OoBBOFSm  AUBSOflA.    JKi/.  sraL,  Oomposttmd-^*' This  is  ow 

<d  tlM  aiaaj  golden*flowered  plante  of  the  ffaslomi  Unitod 

fltatos,  whieh  aie  the  giory  of  the  aninmnal  herteweous  vegetsp 

iioa  «f  thai countiy,  and  are  mneh  needed  ter  thadeoontion 

«f  o«r  bofdeis  and  beds,  late  in  the  ssasoa  espscianj.    Coie- 

<»aia  anstoaa  has  a  wide  range  in  the  United  States  fiom 

Micliiga%  one  of  the  most  northezn,  to  western  Leaiiteaa  te 

the  aonth,  aeeotding  to  Tmeyand  Ofay's  Staa.    It  isTery 

near  the  0.  trichospcnna  of  the  same  regions,  diflving  chicf^ 

in  tke  longer  teeth  of  the  acheaes,  though  as  these  are  daaeribed 

SHI  aMMtiaaes  absent  in  C.  aiistosa,  that  ehaiaeter  wifl  notarvaU 

smoKA.    0.  aristosa  is  said  to  bea  swsmp  plant  ia  Ameriea,  but 

it  has  flouriahed  ia  the  herbaeeous  ground  at  Kew,  when  the 

mmX\B  anything  but  moist,  attaininga  height  of  Sleet;  It  is 

^teaciihed  as  a  bienmal,  but  it  is  annual  here,  and  flowen  to 

teptemher  and  Oetober."^JMif .,  t.  UHB.) 


BOTHIES— ADVICE  TO  THEIB  OCCUPANTS. 

HoflT  ^aideners  have  good  reasons  for  leuMmberteg'  what 
«  bothy  IS,  but  theie  are  many  maders  of  this  Journal  who 
-**  haTo  not  been  behind  the  scenes,"  or,  in  other  words,  ^now 
but  little  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "  botby."  The  word 
-**  botiiy  **  is  not  included  in  some  small  editicms  of  dictionaries, 
but  one  rather  campxehensive  one  that  I  hare  before  me  de- 
ques it  as  being  "  a  rude  kind  of  cottage.*'  This  does  not 
^enlightm  an  inquirer  .much.  A  more  correct  definition,  how- 
ever, is  giren  in  the  **  Cottage  Qardeners'  Dictionaiy."  It  is 
in  this  excellent  book  (which  occupiers  of  bothies  will  do  well 
to  obtain)  desciibed  as  being  "  the  lodging  assigned  to  young 
gardeners  hi  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  miserable 
hoYels  they  often  were,  and  in  some  cases  still  are.**  Bothies 
now,  bowe7er,  are  not  confined  to  the  northern  part  of  tiie 
kingdom,  but  are  veiy  genend— in  fact,  few  garckns  of  any 
extent  an  without  them.  Hany  are  very  comtorteUe  indeed, 
iwt  there  axe  stiU  many  *•  miserable  hovels  **  which  ought 
either  to  be  put  into  good  repair  and  proper  order,  or  eathely 
new  ones  substituted.  Bad  as  many  bothies  are,  they  are  as  a 
xnln  still  pietered  to  lodgings  away  from  tike  gardens  by  the 
majoisty  of  young  men,  chiefly  because  of  their  .proximity  to 
the  foxoing  bonsei^  of  iriiich  tbey,  under  the  eaperviMon  of  the 
bead  gasdener,  have  the  ohaige,  and  in  the  disdiaige  of  their 
4ntiea  hafe  aome^mea  to  spend  several  houfs  during  the  nighte 
atteiiding  to  the  fins.  On  fiundays,  agafai,  it  is  neoesMiy  for 
«iie  at  least  of  the  yomg  men  to  be  on  the  pliKSS ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  providing  comfortable  lodgings  near  at  hand,  as  a 
few  aiiaatos^aegtect  will  sometimes  result  tolxxeparahle  mjury 
t9  some  very  iaqwrtant  crop. 

Qardenars  ought  not  to  be  lodged  in  ''misexable  hovels,*' 
oftentimes  resembling  the  Mushroom  hoasesand  potting  sheds, 
which  tiiey  frequent^  adjoin,  the  whole  being  at  the  back  or 
northern  side  of  a  range  of  houses.  This  portion  is  perhaps 
in  nis(E\jiaelBnoes  unavoidable;  but  it  is  not  the  site  that  is 
objected  to  so  much  as  the  interior  arrangements,  which  in 
i*any  InttaiBivw  are  very  missnHbto  indeed.  Sometimes  the 
owner  o£the  property,  eomethnes  the  gardener,  is  to  be  blamed 
for  this  state  of  aflaus,  and  tiie  mistake,  for  a  mistake  to  say 
the  least  it  undoubtedly  is,  ought  to  be  rectified.  No  bothy 
<teght  toberwitheBt  awotnan  to.pnt  it  in  onter  at  least  oooe 


adi^.    flkecM|^aiKitoeaBkHM70««Man*8dteMr, 
ciall V  for  making,  or,  to  use  a  bothy  aKpiasaia 
paddingi     lean  from ainesisBW»sMslyaaasitthait if 
aotean  and  not  an  untiify  old  woman  tliat  yeng  , 
enjoy  nastrr  aamncih  as  aajone,  and  wlio  «Mi  m^  th^  do  Hit 
deaeree  it  7 

Ihe  behaviour  of  Ae  oeemaate  of  soaaa  beOtos  haa  4flOB 
amch  to  bring  them  teto  dasecedit,  Dmny  7M*9  "Mn  fmmu  I 
am  Sony  to  say,  far  from  '•tidy**  in  their  habitei ' 
oontribotii^  not  a  litda  to  the  disUim  mai^  ladles  and 
men  hafe  for  bothiea,  especiaHy  if  near,  as  they  oiten  an^  to 
tbsir  wnlka.  fWiJTg  "*ii>«i«  oneht  not  to  oe  bo  poadns 
ihsBst  out  of  thedoor.  I  teve  seoa  a  fiyiag  nan  which  hae 
invariably  been  hong  up  ontside  on  the  walT  frasb  fruni  the 
fire,  whieh  did  mit  mnon  naprsen  the  cnteiior  of  a  <iartahi^ 
miserable  hovel;  and  other  obnoKaons  psaetiees  foifAii  be 
given.  The  foreman  (seoond  gardener)  oos^t  to  miuce  bis 
authority  felt  in  the  botl^  as  well  as  out  of  it»  and  should 
receive  the  support  of  the  head  gardener  in  so  doin^,  and 
much  also  may  be  done  by  bis  good  example  and  advice  ta* 
wards  lestzahung  those  under  him  from  injudidoos  con- 
duct. 

One  young  man  in  his  torn  must  of  necessity  be  on  lbs 
place  at  all  times,  or  nearly  so ;  but  what  is  to  prevent  the 
rest  from  spending  Ibe  Babbath  In  a  proper  msnner  f  It  Is  m 
very  great  mistake  for  a  young  gardener  to  frequent  **pab^^ 
as  be  is  generally  spending  his  money  fooli^hp-  and  wsstliig 
valuable  time.  This,  if  peisevered  in,  be  will  in  all  proba* 
bifity  sonm  day  smeeteiy  regret,  as  he  will  ted  that  MBf  as 
gardening  may  appear,  should  hs  have  bad  tderaUy  ealeiiat«% 

psrienee— there  wasanidi  Ant  he  might  teve  laaiMd  inlite 


leiaure  hours,  it  is  almost  unneoessaiy  to  point  oe*  the  tts^ 
ways  in  wbioh  a  yoang  man  so  disposed  esn  iaipnisn  aal 
psepare  himself  for  the  time  when  be  will  haw  cbaige  of  a 
garden.  There  are  plenty  of  eacellant  gndening  periofleale  » 
good  practical  works  on  all  subjaote  leteting  to  gardsntBg  aad 
ite  ooUateral  brandies,  tedmUDg  angnter  and  Muelricd 
drawing,  arithmetic,  botany,  and  other  branehes  at  knowledge^ 
all  of  which  may  with  advantage  be  studied  and  pmetisedi 
aadBM^aoenar  orlater  pBoveof  semoeto  theetndmt.  The 
long  winter  evenings  offer  tiie  best  oppoEtunities  for  stec^,  bat 
much  practical  knowledge,  espeoiallv  in  the  fnut  and  kitehMi 
nrdens^  may  be  gainod  during  the  summer  and  antwmn. 
Those  that  fail  to  avail  themselves,  of  these  opportunities  will 
in  all  probability  be  passed  in  the  race  for  the  <<  good  things** 
of  the  proleasion,  or,  pkialy  speddng,  will  in  this  ^  of  .|I0* 
gression  and  excessive  competition  have  to. fill  inteier  porii^ 
tions  to  those  who  have  wisely  made  the  best  we  of  their 

time.— Ex-BOTHXTZTB. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINCH9. 

Tbe  schedule  of  the  BoTAii  HoBXiouLTtiBiJi  Bocasrt^ 
which  has  now  been  issued,  contains  fall  partieulaw  relating 
to  the  various  exhibitions  and  meetdngs  to  oe  held  dnzing  tbe 
present  year.  The  National  Auricula  Society^s  Show  (soutiieai 
section)  is  fixed  for  April  the  20th,  the  princi{>al  classes  bdng 
the  same  as  hist  year  with  the  addition  of  prises  for  seedling 
Auriculas,  Pdyantfaases,  and  haidy  Primulas.  Prises -of  i£8y 
£«,  and  M  wiU  also  be  ofBered  on  t^  occasion  tor'tai 
TeaBoses  in  pots.  The  Qrsat  Summer  Show  will  be  tedd  on 
Jane  8th  to  June  11th.  Forty-eight  clsasca  are  enameiated 
for  plants,  frmts,  and  vegetables,  in  addttfen  to  which  Mr. 
W.  Bull  will  give  hiaeustOTieiy  prises  lor  new  plante ;  Ifeam 
Sutton  will  give  prises  for  Peas,  Metons,  and  Gacumbere ;  whilst 
MeasTB.  J.  Davis  &  Go.  ofier  pnaes  for  Fuchsias,  Pelaigoniumn 
and  Bet^onias.  The  Bose  and  Pelanpomum  Society's  Show  will 
be  held  on  June  29th,  when  special  prises  will  be  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons,  Carter  ^c  CJo.,  Laing  k.  Ck>.  Webb  St  Sonsb 
and  Webber  &  Co.  for  Tuberous  Begonias,  vsgetebles,  and  fruit. 
The  annual  Show  of  the  National  Oimation  and  Picotee  SoQie^ 
will  take  place  on  July  27th,  the  chuses  being  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  Exhibition  of  the  British  Bee-keepers*  AssodatioQ 
will  also  be  held  on  that  date.  The  Whit^Monday  Popular 
Show  is  to  be  held  on  May  ITth ;  the  Artisans*  and  Gottageza' 
Show  on  August  2nd.  Special  prises  will  be  offered  at  soma 
of  the  Society's  ordinary  meetings  on  Marsh  2ftrd  for  Ama* 
ryllises,  on  July  27th  by  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son  for  collectiona 
of  Nectarines,  on  August  24th  and  October  12th  by  Messrs. 
Freeman  k  Frseman  f6r  froite  and  vegetables,  by  Messrs 
Bwing  on  the  hitter  date  for  Apples,  on  November  leth  by 
Messrs.  Sattem  k  Sons  for  vegetables,  and  l^  Mems.  Hooper 
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•«ad  Oo.  lor  Potatoee,  Ac,  on  December  14tti  hj  Messn.  Garter 
Mid  Ck>.  lor  vegetables. 

— — *  Ik  the  beut  ol  Kent  some  of  omr  best  fbuit  oakdbks 
ftre  to  be  loimd,  and  they  axe  fast  growing  in  extent.  Atten- 
tion was  lately  called  to  what  is  being  done  at  Barbam  Ck^nrt, 
on  a  slope  ol  the  yallej  ol  the  Medway.  At  The  Mote,  a  lew  miles 
distanl^  considerable  additions  haye  and  are  still  being  made 
to  the  fine  old  trees  that  have  so  well  repaid  the  labour  ol  a 
lifetime.  During  the  last  two  years  an  orchard  ol  some  fire 
hmidied  standard  trees  has  been  made ;  long  rows  ol  cordons 
"And  espaliers,  trained  in  the  palmetto  verrier  lorm,  introdnoed 
into  ^e  kitchen  garden ;  an  orchard  ol  pyramids  is  also  added 
outside,  and  a  range  ol  vineries  and  Peach  houses  built.  This 
winter  more  orchards  ol  considerable  extent  are  in  progress, 
and  a  wall  several  hundred  leet  in  length  with  a  glazed  coping 
is  bemg  planted  with  cordons. 

-^—  Bt  favour  ol  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Go.  we  have  in- 
spected some  Hyacinth  bulbs  fbom  New  Zealajtd.  The 
bulbs  are  ol  good  size  and  remarkably  sound,  solid,  and  heavy. 
They  have  arrived  in  excellent  conoition,  and  are  in  a  state 
of  complete  rest,  not  the  slightest  signs  ol  growth  being 
apparent. 

— •  Mb.  Babdnkt  writes,  "  I  would  suggest  to  those  who 
have  not  grown  8cilla  sibbbica  in  sniafi  60-pots  to  do 
00  another  year.  It  is  a  little  gem  lor  Itont  lines  ol  con- 
servatories, intermixed  with  Primulas,  Crocuses,  and  other 
I^ants." 

— *«  OUB  Glonmel  correspondent  writes  as  loUows  in  reler- 
enoe  to  the  WBATsms  in  Ireland  i—^  Usually  February  is 
considered  the  driest  month  in  the  year ;  1880  is  likely  to  be 
an  exception.  Friday  the  13th  and  Sunday  the  16th  inst. 
weare  pr(H>ably  the  wettest  and  most  tempestuous  days  experi- 
enced lor  years  here ;  several  inches  ol  rain  must  have  fallen 
on  each  occasion.  The  wind  was  gusty  and  lurions,  and  blew 
from  every  point  ol  the  compass  Irom  K.B.  to  S.W.  at  intervals. 
My  spring  nowers  were  sadly  injured  by  the  wind ;  even  Boses, 
CupreaBus,  and  large  trees  were  uprooted,  and  in  one  case  a 
wall  was  blown  down.*' 

-^-~  Wb  have  received  the  scheduled  the  BBXfirrOL  SPBiNa 
Show  Sogibtt,  Irom  which  we  learn  that  the  tenth  Great 
Spring  Exhibition  will  be  held  on  March  the  17th  and  18th. 
Itfty-six  classes  are  enumerated,  providing  lor  the  exhibition 
of  a  great  variety  ol  plants.  The  chiel  prize  is  the  silver  cup 
valn^  at  lour  guineas,  ofBered  by  the  Treasurer,  W.  Derham, 
Bsq.,  MA..,  lor  the  best  twenty-lour  Hyacinths  of  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties. 

,  -_  TSE  schedule  ol  the  Bichmokd  Hobticultubal 
SociETT  lor  the  annual  Show  to  be  held  on  July  1st,  enumerates 
no  less  than  136  classes  arranged  under  lour  divisions.  Many 
of  the  more  important  classes  are  open  to  aU  exhibitors  ;  there 
are  classes  also  lor  local  nurserymen  and  cottagers.  Several 
apedal  prizes  are  ofEered  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  mort  important  class  is  that  for  nine 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  the  prizes  offered  bdng 
£8,  £5,  and  £3.  In  most  ol  the  other  classes  three  prizes  are 
ofEered,  varying  in  value  from  £6  down  to  2#, 

— -<*  The  pretty  Orchid  Nbottia  spbciosa  is  now  flowering 
in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  The  bracts  are  red  and 
ornamental  long  before  the  flowers  are  even  near  maturity ; 
these  are  of  deep  red  colour  and  form  a  dense  spike.  The 
flower  stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  proceeds  from  a  cente 
cf  a  roeette  of  ample  greyish  green  leaves. 

AKimportant  ^eral  meeting  of  the  following  Flobists* 

Societies  —the  National  Auricula  (northern  section),  Boyal 
National  Tulip  and  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Societies, 
wiU  be  held  at  the  old  «*Bull*s  Head,"  (off  the  Market  Place) 
Manchester,  on  the  26th  inst,  at  3  o'clock  p.M.  The  business 
of  the  meeting  is  to  arrange  the  dates  ol  this  year's  exhibitions, 
schedule  of  prizes,  plan  ol  judging,  and  any  other  work  con- 
nected with  the  magagement  ol  the  National  Florists'  Societies. 
The  attendance  ol  Uie  members  is  earnestly  requested  by 
Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Honorary  Secretary  ol  the  Boyal  National 
Tulip  Society,  and  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,'  Honorary  Secretary  ol 
the  northern  section  ol  the  National  Auricula  and  Carnation 
and  Pioolee  Societies. 

.  '  Belatitb  to  BOTTLDra  GBAPE8,  Mr.  D.  Cooms  has 

sent  us  berries  ol  Mrs.  Pinoe  and  Black  Alicante  which  have 
been  cut  from  the  Vines  for  three  months  and  three  days. 
The  laterals  bearing  the  bunches  were  cat  as  long  as  possible, 


and  inserted  in  bottles  of  water  with  abont  two  taUe-sposnfnb 
of  flnely  pounded  charcoal  placed  in  each  bottie.  The  berries 
are  as  firm  as  when  tiiey  were  cut  from  the  Vines,  aad  Mia. 
Pince  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Mb.  Matthewb  of  Weston-fluper-Mare,  relerring  to 

the  description  of  **T.  B.  J."  ol  hbatino  with  BAinrAir 
PIPES,  inrorms  us  that  unglSEed  sanitary  pipes  made  of  &« 
day  axe  better  tfa|n  glased  pipes  for  forming  flues,  as  thej 
produce  a  better  heat  and  are  not  so  liable  to  crack  as  aie 
glased  pipes. 

OwiKO  to  the  MILD  WEATHEB  Gooseberry  budg  an 

swelling  fast.  Now  is  the  time  to  I^oepa  watchful  eye  on 
sparrows  and  bullfinches  near  towns.  The  former  do  moie 
damage  than  the  latter.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  taking 
precautionary  measures. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  Fbkbtch  ypiTAOB  m 

1879,  as  formed  from  the  returns  sent  to  the  Minister  ol  Agri- 
culture Irom  the  various  departments,  tallies  pretly  doael^ 
with  the  figures  which  have  already  been  published  in  a  le« 
complete  lonui  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Oie  jield 
is  about  666,400,000  gallons,  or  little  more  than  half  the  crop 
of  1878,  and  less  than  half  of  the  average  crop  for  the  Isstiei 
vears.  The  deficit  is  attributed  not  only  to  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  and  to  the  oi'dium,  but  to  the  wet  weather  and  to 
the  night  frosts,  which  dried  up  the  Grapes  in  the  latter  ]ait 
of  September  and  the  beginnmg  of  October.  The  distriets 
which  suffered  most  were  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  irhm 
the  yield  was  practically  nil  ;  the  two  Charentes,  in  whidB 
there  was  (mly  a  third  of  a  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  saidcf 
the  central  departments,  while  in  the  east  ol  France  the  crop 
represents  hardly  a  tenth  ol  the  yield  in  1878.  The  only  part 
ol  France  in  wliich  the  vintage  was  a  good  one  was  theestieioe 
south,  from  Montpellier  to  the  Spanish  frontier  intiie£astem 
Pyrenees.  The  area  of  land  planted  with  Vines  has  li«ii  »• 
duced  by  120,000  acres  during  the  past  year,  making  a  total 
decrease  of  370,000  acres  since  1874.  It  is  pointed  oat,  mj- 
ever,  in  the  official  report  that  the  sitoation  has  before  tius 
been  even  more  unfavourable,  and  that  during  ^J^ 
1863-57,  when  the  oidium  was  doing  so  much  miachid,  tue 
crop  feU  as  low  as  220,000,000  gallons,  and  that  though  it  roie 
in  the  year  1875  (the  best  ever  known)  to  1,826,000,000  gauois, 
it  was  as  low  as  760,000,000  gallons  in  1873.  The  loUow^ 
table  indicates,  in  round  numbers,  the  acreage  of  viaepi^ 
and  the  yield  in  the  nine  departments  which  grow  the  mo8( 

wine !—  ,ui^ 

Depwtanent.  Acrease.  Yl«ldiiil2JtoW» 

Cha«mte-IiifSeure 870/)00    SSSSS 

Qlronde MCOOO    ,5^^ 

Htoault i90.000    ^K-JSffi 

Ande S8«/)00    Ufflffl 

CteB   S50/W0    fm^ 

Charente  250/)00    4ffl«tt 

Dordogne 230.000    JWS 

Pyx^ntes^iientAleB 170/HX)    30/WWlW 

FUCHSIAS  AS  ROOF  PLANTS. 

SiNOB  inquiries  are  not  unfrequent  for  plants  «'^**^*J? 
training  up  the  roofs  of  greenhouses,  it  may  not  be  i^^^PP^ 
tune  to  state  how  well  Fuchsias  are  adapted  for  that  PfV^ 
Their  free  and  diffuse  growth  and  elegant  pendant  flo^ 
render  these  plants  peculiarly  desirable  for  this  mode  of  eaiM^ 
and  training.  By  no  other  means  can  the  flowers  be  **"^^ 
such  advantage  as  when  hanging  like  elegant  ^'^Tf  do 
rich,  some  chaste— from  a  roof  overheads  The  P**"^"^ 
not  grow  with  the  rapidity  of  climbers,  yet  ^'^^^^S 
varieties  do  not  move  slowly,  and  when  once  ^'^^Jj^ 
they  last  for  years,  provided  they  are  well  fed  ana  kp 

clean.  ^aiil 

The  plants  may  either  be  grown  in  pots  or  be  P^*^?^ 
In  the  fiitter  case  they  require  precisely  the  same  ^^^jJ^Lji 
Vines,  only  their  stems  must  be  inside  the  house.  Q<^  ^ 
liberal  sup^klies  of  water,  and  occasional  syringings  ^^^ 
chief  requisites  during  the  growing  period ;  and  in  the  ]^^ 
they  simply  want  spuiring-in  to  the  chief  stems,  ot  ^^ 
rods,"  exactly  as  Vines  are  pruned,  and  they  grow  freely,  w*^^ 


profusely,  and  every  flower  is  visible.  .  ^    ^^ 

A  moderateH^ized  roof  can  be  attractively  ^■^JfJLJSoa 
plants  growing  in  pots.  In  this  case  thev  need  a  good  k^*^ 
of  fresh  soil  azmually.  Just  as  growth  <^o»i^^^^^-^Teii 
spring  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  soil  should  ^JSL  ot 
from  the  pots,  and  no  real  injury  will  be  done  if  ft  P<)(^^ 
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the  small  half-dead  roots  are  removed  also,  for  others  will 
speedily  form  to  appropriate  the  food  that  is  supplied  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  plants.  With  this  treatment,  top-dressings 
of  lic^  material  and  occasional  applications  of  liqaid  manure, 
it  is  surprising  how  well  and  how  long  the  plants  will  grow 
and  flower.  It  is  not  possible,  I  think,  for  any  lover  of  flowers 
to  see  a  roof  well  covered  with  clean  and  healthy  Fuchsias 
without  admiring  it — certain  it  is  that  no  one  visits  the  green- 
bouse  which  affords  me  enjoymeut  without  speaking  in  terms 
of  approval  of  the  plants  trained  to  the  roof.  Fuchsias  are 
grown  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  they  seldom  draw  forth 
any  approving  remark,  but  the  roof  plants  are  never  passed 
by,  or  rather  under,  without  notice. 

A  few  varieties  I  find  suitable  for  this  mode  of  culture  are 

the  following: — Avalanche,  the  handsome  double  flowers  of 

which  have  an  exceedingly  rich  appearance.    This  is  the  king 

of  the  house.    Near  it  and  very  free  is  the  good  old  white  variety 

Miss  Marshall,  which  has  yielded  a  profi^on  of  large  flowers. 

Next  comes  the  peculiar  yet  free  and  effective  cherry-coloured 

Sedan ;  then  follows  the  equally  free  Rose  of  Castile,  but  the 

flowers  of  this  variety  are  not  sufficiently  pendant,  and  it  is 

surpassed  by    the   well-proved,   distinct,  and  charming  old 

Fuchsia  Venus  de  Medici.    Next  is  a  newer  variety,  the  bold, 

free,  and  commanding  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  with  its  reddish 

salmon  flowers,  the  yellowest  of  all  save  Aurea  superba,  which 

is  also  fine  for  the  purpose.    Adjoining  his  lordship  is  the 

venerable  double  white  Vainqueur  de  Puebla,  and  next  to  that 

is  the  fine  crinoline-formed  Day  Dream.    This  is  extremely 

pretty  as  thus  grown,  but  the  plant  is  not  such  a  vigorous 

grower  as  is  desirable,  and  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means  equal 

to  Lustre,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  white-sepailed 

varieties  for  roof  or  pillars.    A  fine  contrasting  companion  to 

it  is  the  very  free  and  very  elegant  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  and 

this  in  turn  contrasts  with  the  equally  free  but  more  modem 

«jid  wax-like  Covent  Garden  White.    Other  varieties  are  no 

doubt  equally  good  for  the  purpose  named,  some,  perhaps, 

better  ;  but  I  only  write  of  those  which  afford  me  satisfaction, 

■aad  which  I  venture  to  think  will  afford  satisfaction  also  to 

others  who  will  grow  them  in  the  manner  described.    The 

plants  after  shedding  their  leaves  are  pruned  the  same  as 

Vines.    They  are  watered,  perhaps,  once  a  week,  or  less  often 

donng  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring  most  of  the  old  soil  is 

removed,  and  the  plants  are  repotted  in  fresh  good  composts — 

An  Amateur.         

CEPHALOTUS  FOLLICULARIS. 

Thib  pretty  and  interesting  little  plant  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  it  was  first  discovered  by  Labillardi^re,  who 
described  and  figured  it ;  subsequently  Mr.  Robert  Brown  also 
f  omid  a  specimen  during  his  voyage  with  Capt.  Flinders.  It 
was  first  cultivated  in  England  about  1822,  and  is  now  by  no 
means  a  rarity,  llie  pls^t  is  remarkable  in  several  ways, 
for  it  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  considered 
sufficiently  distinct  to  constitute  a  natural  order  (allied  to  the 
Polygonums),  and  we  thus  have  the  peculiarity  of  a  family 
■composed  of  one  individual.  In  the  leaves,  too,  we  find  another 
singular  feature — some  are  fiat  and  elliptical  in  form,  while 
others  are  converted  into  extremely  neat  and  pretty  little 
pitchers  or  ascidia,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Nepenthes, 
onlj  much  smaller.  They  are  dark  green  with  a  purplish 
shading  and  pink  veins,  and  are  furnished  with  small  lids,  the 
mouth  of  the  pitcher  being  bordered  with  a  dark-coloured 
furrowed  ring. 

The  plant  is  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  marshy  land ;  it 
should  therefore  be  provided  with  a  soil  composed  of  peat  and 
live  sphagnum  moss,  the  pot  being  well  drained  and  placed  in 
a  shaUow  pan  containing  water.  If  the  plant  is  grown  in  a 
nan,  that  would  be  placed  inside  another  larger  one,  the  space 
being  filled  with  fine  Derbyshire  spar  and  kept  constantly 
moist.  In  either  case  a  bellglass  should  be  placed  over  the 
plant.  The  best  position  and  temperature  is  the  cool  end  of 
the  stove  or  Orehid  house,  where  with  careful  attention  in 
supplying  the  requisite  moisture  the  plant  will  grow  freely. — 
R.  L. 

BASKET  FERNS. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  touch  upon  the  associations  of 
Ferns,  nor  all  the  varied  uses  for  which  they  may  be  employed 
for  the  embellishment  of  our  gardens,  but  to  mention  certain 
Ferns  that  are  especially  adapted  for  culture  in  baskets.  The 
beauty  of  many  Ferns  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  treat- 


ment they  receive.  Take  for  instance  Davallia  canariensis. 
Grow  this  Fern  separately  in  a  pot  or  pan,  on  a  tree  stem,  and 
in  a  basket.  The  best  plant  would  most  likdy  be  that  growing 
on  the  stem,  the  next  in  the  basket,  while  that  grown  in  the 

?ot  would  not  half  so  well  represent  the  species  in  question, 
here  are  many  Ferns  which  are  well  adapted  for  basket 
culture,  and  if  they  receive  proper  treatment  they  reveal  their 
true  characteristics  better  under  that  treatment  than  any  other. 
Several  reasons  might  be  adduced  why  they  succeed  better 
with  such  treatment,  but  the  primary  one  is  probably  that  the 
drainage  is  much  more  eflicient 

The  baskets  generally  employed  are  composed  of  wire  in 
various  designs.  These  are  very  suitable,  for  Ferns  succeed 
well  in  them,  and  they  are  easUy  obtained.  I  propose,  espe- 
cially to  the  amateur,  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  kind  of 
basket,  which,  however,  is  a  little  trouble  to  make.  Fill  a 
vessel  with  damp  sand,  make  a  mould  in  the  sand  ai^y  size  or 
form  desired,  and  lay  carefully  all  over  the  mould  small  pieces 
of  limestone,  granite,  or  anything  at  hand  (limestcnie  is  espe- 
cially good),  till  the  form  of  the  mould  is  made,  then  fill  the 
interspaces  that  require  it  with  smadler  pieces,  and  when  that 
is  completed  pour  upon  the  whole  a  good  coating  of  cement 
and  allow  it  to  set  well ;  previously  to  the  setting,  however, 
pierce  a  few  holes  at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  also  about  four 
boles  near  the  top  for  the  reception  of  the  wires.  This  is  a  very 
simple  kind  of  basket,  and  judging  from  my  experience  all  Ferns 
succeed  well  in  them.  In  the  case  of  wire  baskets  something 
must  be  provided  for  covering  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
basket  to  prevent  the  soil  falling  through.  A  very  good  plant 
for  this  purpose  is  Selaginella  Eraussiana,  as  it  readily  becomes 
established.  The  edge  of  the  basket  should  be  fringed  with 
the  same  or  the  variegated  form.  Fresh  sphagnum  moss 
may  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  case  of 
the  baskets  described  above  only  the  edge  of  the  basket  re- 
quires fringing,  as  the  soil  cannot  fall  out  The  soil  required 
for  most  Ferns  is  about  two-thirds  good  peat  and  one-third  ot 
good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  good  addition  of  sharp  sand  ;  small 
Tumps  of  charcoal  added  are  beneficial,  and  a  small  portion 
of  finely  chopped  sphagnum  is  good. 

Having  prepared  the  baskets  for  their  occupants,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  place  them  in  proper  positions  where  they  can 
be  seefi  to  advantage  ;  and  here  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  should  not  be  placed  so  high  as  not  to  be  fully  seen,  as  is 
very  frequently  the  case.  Watering  must  be  carefully  attended 
to,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry,  and  frequent  use  of 
the  syringe  is  beneficial  especially  during  the  growing  season. 

1  scarcely  need  add  that  they  should  not  be  placed  in  sunlight 
without  artificial  shading  of  some  description,  employing 
moveable  shading  where  practicable.  The  following  list,  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  includes  many  of  the  best  of  the  species 
suitable  for  growing  in  baskets. 

Adiantum  affine  is  a  lovely  species  from  New  Zealand,  with 
shining  fronds  from  9  to  15  inches  long,  very  gracefully  curved. 
A.  assimile  much  surpasses  the  last  for  growing  in  baskets,  l^e 
fronds  being  6  to  12  inches  long,  smooth,  bright  green,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance,  drooping  veiy  gn^ef ully.  A  can- 
datum  is  also  a  most  distinct  and  beautiful  plant  A.  colpodes, 
A.  concinnum  latum,  A.  excisum  multifidum,  and  A.  tenerum 
are  all  excellently  suited  for  culture  in  baskets.  Asplenium 
cuneatum  is  a  very  elegant  species  and  easily  managed,  requir- 
ing a  stove  temperature.  A.  cicutarium  is  also  a  very  hand- 
some Fern  with  gracefully  curved  fronds.  A.  furcatum  is  a 
very  distinct  species,  which  succeeds  well  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperature.  A.  longissimnm  is  a  Javan  species  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  introduction.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
basket  Ferns  we  know,  with  gracefully  drooping  fronds  2  to 
4  feet  long,  and  4  to  6  inches  broad,  of  an  elongated  lanceolate 
form,  and  proliferous  at  the  extremities.  A.  viviparum,  a 
beautiful  Fern  which  requires  a  stove  temperature,  and  is 
readily  increased  by  the  buds  which  are  formed  on  the  older 
fronds.  Davallia  canariensis  is  a  Fern  which  everybody  can 
grow  ;  it  flouriHhes  well  in  Fern  cases  and  the  coldest  green- 
bouses.  D.  dissecta,  also  a  well-known  and  beautiful  species. 
D.  elegans  is  quite  distinct  from  the  last,  the  fronds  being  1  to 

2  feet  long,  broad  and  deltoid  in  outline.  D.  l^ermanni  is  a 
pretty  small-growing  species,  much  esteemed  and  well  adapted 
for  baskets. — T, 

Cabtebs'  Fbrn-lbaf  Pabslet.— I  inadvertently  omitted 
mention  of  this  Parsley  in  my  remarks  on  "  Vegetables  in  1879  " 
(page  76).  It  is  really  a  very  desirable,  handsome,  and  dis- 
tmct  variety,  and  when  well  grown  is  particularly  attractive 
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and  luefQ].  All  rfuieties  of  PuBlej  delight  in  a  rich  soil,  and 
are  macb  improved  if  allowed  more  space  than  is  luaatl;  given. 
8iDgle  selt-sowD  Paisley  plants  aboat  the  ({ardcn  prove  thie,  as 
tbey  mostly  are  very  saperior.  This  I  attribute  to  three 
thJ&RB— rich  fioil,  good  open  portion,  and  plenty  of  space. 
Di_;i„  . — i .  ; .^  jjji^  y^g  g(joyg  in  pejfectioB. 


LATE  AUTUMN  PEARS-BEURPE    HARDY. 


reqaires  a  limited  selection  to  cbooM  those  that  tn  thenutt 
likely  to  suit  his  porpoee.  Although  the  vaiiet}  figured  cunot 
be  described  as  tbe  ''  best,"  any  more  than  can  sdj  other  nli- 
abte  Pear  of  its  eeawn,  it  may  yet  be  included  amongit  Ibt 
most  useful.  It  is  a  Gne  fruit  of  good  appearance  and  of  a- 
oeUerit  quality,  while  few  varieties  grow  mote  freelj  ud 
healthily — a  point  of  no  small  importance.  It  tonnt  i  iw 
wall  tree,  but  it  is  only  in  late  districts  that  it  reqaii^s  tbt 
aid  of  a  wall.  Id  most  localities  it  forms  splendid  cspilien 
when  worked  on  the  Pear  slock,  and  on  the  Qoiace  it  fonu 
handsome  pyramids.  We  have  not  had  eiperieace  of  it  « i 
standard,  but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  it  ihould  not  siraad 


when  thtts  grown,  and  possibly, gome   of  our  readers  have 
proved  that  it  will  do  so. 

Bcnrri  Hardy  was  raised  by  M,  BoanEt  of  Roiilociic,  the 
friend  nt  Van  Mons,  aod  was  first  dislriliHted  by  M.  Jnniin  of 
BouTK-la-Keine  near  Paris,  who  dedicated  it  to  tbe  late 
M.  Hardy,  Director  of  the  Qardens  ot  the  Luiembourg. 

LIBONIA  FLOBIBUNDA. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant,  and  yet  it 
is  seldom  ieen  well  grown.  Small  bushy  pbints  Is^ien  with  their 
pretty  orange  scarlet  tubular  flowers  are  vsluable  for  dinner 
table  and  room  decoration,  producing  a  verv  charming  effect. 
It  is  also  suitable  for  arranging  amonget  other  plnnts  in  the 
coneervatory.  Unless  large  gpccimeiis  are  re'|i]ircd  smsll 
plants  8K!  the  most  usefnl  for  general   decorative  purposes. 


After  flowering  tbcy  ahonld  be  pruned  and  placed  u  «(■ 
The  young  shoots  when  an  inch  long  make  gOod  cnlU«^ 
and  should  be  inserted  in  light  sandy  loam,  the  r*"^^ 
placed  in  a  moist  gentle  bottom  heat  When  tbe  cuttmp 
have  rooted  they  should  be  transferred  singly  inlo  il"™ 
pots,  employing  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy  '"*"■. ?"^„lf 
leaf  soil,  sud  one  part  well-decomposed  niannre,  wilti  P"  J 
of  snnd  to  render  the  soil  porous.  After  potting  the  pi" 
must  be  kept  in  a  close  house  and  shaded  for  a  f^".™-"'^ 
wants  assign  them  positions  near  the  glass,  with  wUeipjT^ 
to  the  sun.  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  eu*"  to  75  .  o. 
them  twice  on  (ino  days,  and  frequently  pinch  the  poin"" 
of  the  shoots  to  induce  the  pianU  to  become  dwarf  and  JofV' 
As  they  increase  in  si^e  thov  must  be  potted  on-  e^P'TJ 
pots  nn  inch  larger  each  time.  About  the  end  of  J""'  ^^ 
may  be  gradually  hardened  off  and  placed  in  °*'  ' 
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fcliw  be  Biven  two  or  three  tiiooi  ft  week  willi  bcnefici«l  retail*. 
About  October  the  plants  umxt  be  taken  in  the  fcrcenboniie. 
where  they  IhriTe  in  a  temperatnre  from  15°  to  65°.  By  the  end 
of  Noveinber  the:r  will  commmM  floweriaK,  and  will  remain 
in  t!Te*t  beautj  till  Hareb.  Thii  plant  U  worth;  of  a  place  in 
ereiy  ooUectiou,  and  all  *rbo  hare  not  yet  (rrown  it  wilt  be 
well  repaid  bjfinng  it  a  trial.— James  Betbme,  Bttergrrr*, 
Krndal. 


VEGETABLE  FIBRt. 

LOKD  pAUfBSsTon  once  said  tiiat  "  dirt  ia  a  name 
manare  in  the  wrontt  place,"  meaninfr.  donbtlen,  thereby  thut 
mnch  that  ii  considered  worthless  refniie  coald  lie  tamed 
DTofitable  acconat.  AmoriKst  the  mo«t  ralnable  of  manares 
fertilifiere  ia  veffetabte  fibre.  How  often  have  we  beard  the 
remark  that  "the  Vines  sacceeded  Tery  we]l  aa  loa^r  as  the 
fibre  of  the  soil  lasted  ;  after  that  was  (coae  the  Vinea  became 
aufniitfnl."  How  tmthfal  are  snch  reports  I  How  can  Vines 
bear  without  food  7  and  they  do  not  obtain  much  from  the  soil. 
If  tbe  Vines  and  crops  of  a  lart^e  vinery  were  burnt  into  ashes, 
the  small  heap  of  ashes  remaiabii;  would  be  the  representatire 
of  the  mere  soil  after  the  fire  had  consumed  the  irreat  heap  of 
Tesetable  fibre — in  other  words  the  onianic  (ertilisinir  matter. 
The  soil  in  a  aense  is  the  vehicle  of  food,  but  ootltaelf  the  food 
nf  plants.  Plants,  trees,  forests,  frrow  in  laod  withont  lessen- 
ioR  its  bulk  to  a  perceptible  de^^ce,  and  where  crops  are  not 
talien  they  enrich  tbe  soil  rather  than  impoverish  it.  How 
BOOB  the  roots  of  trees  fiod  and  feed  apon  tbe  vegetable  matti 
in  heaps  of  sweepings  from  psvet  walks  snd  rubbish  of  nil 
kinds.  Even  a  garden  of  sand  becomes  fertile  soil  bj  the 
Apnlication  of  mnnnre  and  vegetable  matter. 

In  Lambton  Castle  gardens  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Hnnter  has 
ths  Vines  of  one  house  growing  and  bearing  well  in  a  border 
withoat  soil,  made  wholly  of  manure  and  leaves.  Tbe  half  of 
irood  stable  manare  itself  is  vegetable  fibre  in  a  decayed  and 
decaying  state.  Some  fortvyean  ago  I  demurred  to  al'  ' 
meDtmadefn  Lindley's  "Theory  of  Horticnltnre" — vii,, 
Vines  and  Roses  have  never  been  known  to  be  overfed  or 
nlantedJD  a  border  too  rich.  Late  in  life  I  bav e  fotind  that  the 
doctor  was  correct  in  his  statement.  A  few  years  airo  I  saw 
house  of  young  Vines  which  had  t>een  planted  from  pots  that 
vear  in  a  border  of  decaying  vegetable  refnse.  and  they  were 
hearing  bunches  weighing  3  and  4  lbs.  each,  and  finer  berries  of 
Blai^k  Hamburghs  could  be  rarely  seen.  The  Vines  have  borne 
([ood  crops  since. 

Yegetnble  fibre  of  all  kinds  nhould  be  carefttUy  gathered  and 
preserved.  ;ind  when  employed  in  a  kitcbrn  gaJden  it  will  he 
Ainnd  to  be  manure  in  tbe  right  place.  I  remember  M 
Thomson  converting  an  an  manageable  garden  of  clsy  at  Dyrbara 
Park  into  oneof  fertility.  The  soil  a  foot  deep  or  thereabouts  wn 
wheeled  into  heaps,  mixed  with  wood,  and  burned  like  brioki 
When  the  heaps  were  spread  over  tbe  garden  it  looked  like  aj 
old  brick  vard.  A  heavy  coat  of  manure  was  firat  trenched  ir 
tben  another  layer  of  manure  was  dug  in.  and  tbe  lesnlt  of 
all  this  toil  was  a  worksble  fertile  garden  which  produced 
(rood  crops  nf  nil  kinda.  If  I  remember  rightly  Lettuce^'  wi 
aa  heavy  as  S  tba.  each. 

At  one  of  tbe  Manchester  Shows  Mr.  Wm.  Brownbill. 
friend  and  neighbonr  of  mine  at  Sale,  took  the  hon™ 
for  Pansy  fiowers  which  were  eiceptionally  fine.  I  called 
see  his  Pansiea  growing,  and  I  was  sarpriaed  at  their  aiie  a 
beautr.  They  were  in  a  border  rich  enough  to  make  thi 
grow  like  Potatoes  in  ranknees.  Mr.  Brownhill  said  he  f 
not  approve  nf  rich  borders  for  Pansies  in  winter  owing  to  t 
liability  of  the  plants  to  damp  off  at  the  roots.  For  targe 
flowers,  large  frnit,  and  targe  vegetables  let  plants  have  large 
aupplica  of  manure  and  vegetable  fibre. — A.  PETTIOBEW. 


IRISES.— No.  1. 

Scarcely  any  genus  of  hardy  plants  coicprises  so  many 
really  beautiful  species  and  varieties  aa  the  one  to  which  we 
now  direct  attention  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  all 
their  diversity  of  colours  and  their  interesting  aaaociations 
Irises  ate  not  more  generally  grown.  By  a  judicious  selection 
we  can  ensure  a  snccession  of  flowers  from  early  spring  until 
late  summer,  which  is  of  considerable  importance  where  a 
portion  of  the  garden  is  devoted  to  the  mixed  border. 

The  elegant  and  charming  Xiphions,  or  bnlbona  Irises,  com- 


menoe  tbe  floral  round  in  February  and  Uareh,  when  gardens 
Dsnally  b«ar  a  detolate  appeuance.  Following  these  come 
the  multitudinous  rhiiomatous  forms,  and  the  flowering  season 
is  brought  to  a  cloae  with  the  English  bulbous  Iris.  When,  in 
addition  to  tbe  dutation  of  the  flowering  period,  we  consider 


Fig.  39.— \li))iluu  i}ti'i  ii:iiculBtuni. 

the  astonishing  variety  of  colours  in  the  grenas,  the  diversity 

of  habit,  and  the  highly  attractive  appearance  of  nearly  all  the 

species  and  varieties  whether  planted  singly  or  in  masses,  it 

becomes  somewhat  Burprising  that  with  the  eiccption  of  a 

common  forma  Irises  are  very  poorly  represented  in  the 

ority  of  gardens.     This  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that 

ly  of  the  species  are  somewhat  expensive  owing  to  their 

increasing  rather  slowly  ;   but  there  are  plenty  that  can  be 

obtained  at  moderate  prices  nearly  it  not  equally  aa 
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as  their  more  costly  relatives.  Another  fact  which  perhaps 
has  militated  against  the  extensive  culture  of  these  plants  is 
the  carelessness  with  which  many  persons  commence  to  grow 
them.  Heavy  soils,  undrained  borders,  and  inattention  to 
lifting  the  plants  cause  the  death  of  numbers,  and  ultimately 
their  cultivation  is  discontinued  on  the  plea  that  they  are  so 
difficult  to  manage.  JiU  this  might  easily  be  remedied.  The 
only  Irises  that  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  least  difficult  to  manage 
are  the  bulbous  species,  and  these  succeed  best  in  a  peat  soil, 
the  border  being  well  drained,  and  if  in  a  moderately  warm 
position  so  much  the  better.  The  rhizomatous  species  generally 
thrive  freely  enough  in  an  ordinary  light  rich  soil,  while  some 
succeed  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or  in  any  marshy  situation. 

The  species  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving  is  one  of 
the  early-flowering  forms,  and  is  included  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
genus  Xiphion,  which  he  distinguishes  from  Iris  by  the  pos- 
session 01  a  tunicated  bulb  instead  of  a  rhizome.  It  is  a 
native  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  was  first  introduced 
to  this  countiy  in  1821.  It  has  been  most  deservedly  charac- 
terised by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  of  Iris  in  cultivation."  The  outer  segments  of  the 
perianth  or  falls  are  of  a  deep  rich  purple  hue  and  marked 
with  bright  orange  in  the  centre,  while  the  inner  segments  or 
standards  are  of  a  violet  tinge.  The  flower  exhales  a  delicious 
fragrance,  which  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  Violets.  In  a  warm 
weU-drained  border  of  peat  this  plant  succeeds  admirably, 
producing  its  flowers  about  the  same  time  as  X.  Histrio— viz., 
usually  in  Februaiy,  and  continuing  attractive  until  ApriL  It 
is  well  suited  for  planting  in  masses,  an  instance  of  which  we 
saw  last  year  at  Mr.  Ware's  nursery,  Tottenham,  where  several 
large  be^  were  entirely  occupied  with  X.  reticulatum  and  the 
delicately  tinted  X.  persicum,  producing  a  most  agreeable  dis- 
play. The  former,  as  it  rarely  exoee£  8  or  more  inches  in 
neight,  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  cool  frame  or  house, 
and  is  of  great  service  for  aixanginc;  on  the  shelves  of  the 
conservatory  or  greenhouse  during  me  early  months  of  the 
year,  the  fine  deep  purple  tints  of  its  flowers  contrasting  most 
pleasantly  with  bghter  shades  of  colour.  When  in  beds  the 
plants  should  be  lifted  every  two  or  three  years,  for,  as  the 
young  bulbs  or  offsets  are  formed  below  the  old  bulbs,  they 
are  oonstantiy  descending  deeper  into  the  soil.  One  variety  of 
this  species  is  known — ^viz.,  Krelagei,  which  is  distinguished  by 
tbe  somewhat  duller  colour  of  flowers  and  diminished  fragrance. 

The  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  netted  appearance  of 
the  bull». — L.Cr       

REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

TheBoMrian'i  Year-Book,  1880,  Edited  by  the Rev.B.,  HONY- 
WOOD  D'Ombrain.    London  :  Bemrose  &  Sons. 

■ 

Late  indeed  has  been  the  issue  of  Mr.  D'Ombrain's  '*  Year- 
Book ;"  but  though  it  is  late  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
hitherto  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing.  A  better  diilling's 
worth  we  can  scarcely  find  than  this  pleasant  little  annual,  and 
we  hope  that  it  may  have  a  large  sale. 

The  list  of  contributors  is  very  good  ;  there  is  far  less  pad* 
ding  than  usual,  >and  what  little  there  is  comes  from  the  pens 
of  those  who  have  least  excuse  for  writing  twaddle.  The 
principal  contributors  are  Mr.  George  Paul ;  Mr.  Mawley,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  ;  Mr.  George  Baker  of  Reigate  ;  Canon  Hole, 
the  President  of  the  National  Rose  Society ;  the  Rev.  Alan 
Cheales ;  Dr.  Henry  Bennet,  who  gives  us  a  most  interesting 
article  of  winter  Roses  on  the  Riviera ;  Mr.  0.  H.  Hawtrey  of 
Slough,  who  sings  the  song  of  the  woes  of  a  local  Secretary  to 
the  National  Rose  Society  ;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller  who  gives  us 
a  ^ort  but  interesting  account  of  his  garden ;  and  the  Rev. 
E.  N.  Pochin  a  most  characterising  paper  entitled  "  A  Bnddhist*s 
Idea."  Mr.  Hinton  of  Warminster  handles  a  theme  he  is  so 
well  enabled  to  treat  of — ^viz.,  New  Exhibition  Roses ;  and  the 
Editor  winds  up  the  book  with  a  short  epitome  of  the  doings 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  during  the  last  year. 

The  most  important  articles  and  the  most  valuable  and 
instructive  are  undoubtedly  tiiose  of  Mr.  George  Paul  on  "  The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest ;"  and  Mr.  Edward  Mawley^s  two  articles 
on  the  Rose  weather  of  1879  and  the  winter  of  1878-9.  These 
alone  are  cheap  at  a  shilling  ;  and  if  the  entertaining  articles 
of  Canon  Hole,  Mr.  Cheales,  and  Mr.  Fuller  were  absent  the 
book  would  still  repay  the  small  outlay.  We  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  valuable  Hian  Mr.  George  Paul's  article  under 
the  strange  title  of  ''  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest"  Mr.  Paul  le- 
cognises  fully  the  importance  of  the  non-exhibiting  class  of  Rose* 
fi^owers,  seeing  that  they  number  twenty  to  each  exhibitor,  and 


so  he  takes  the  trouble  to  tell  them  what  Roses  are  the  most 
likely  to  repay  them  by  their  endurance  and  general  health. 
He  kindly  invites  the  readers  to  accompany  him  to  his  own  nll^ 
sexy  ;  he  points  out  to  them  there  a  space  of  ground  which 
has  yearly  been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  about  1200  Bnes 
worked  upon  dwarf  standard  Briars.  He  then  gives  a  list  of 
the  Roses  he  worked  on  these  stocks  in  1872.  wluch  iaclnde  aU 
the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas,  and  then  in  parallel 
columns  he  leaves  a  blank  for  ihose  which  hare  saccambed, 
and  places  the  names  of  the  survivors  in  1879  with  some  Bhoit 
note — e.g.,  "  John  Hopper,  very  thriving  and  weU  ;"  "  Mart- 
chal  Yaillant,  very  good  plants  still.'*  It  would  take  up  too 
much  space  were  we  to  give  a  list  of  the  survivors,  but  we  may 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  assuring  them  that  they 
will  there  find  a  guide  which,  if  not  infallible,  may  be  relied 
upon  with  the  most  confident  expectation  that  thej  will  see 
there  the  healthiest^  most  enduring  Roses. 

Mr.  Paul  then  gives  the  result  of  another  year's  budding, 
vrith,  strange  to  say,  the  same  results  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  additions.  He  also  tells  us  that  English-raised  Roses  havs 
been  proved  to  be  among  the  most  enduring.  Boale  de  Neige 
he  believes  to  be  the  hardiest  white,  Madame  BerardandQloire 
de  Dijon  being  the  most  lasting  of  the  Dijon  race,  and  the 
La  Reine  section  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  most  enduiisgaod 
vigorous. 

Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  F.M.S.,  gives  us  the  results  of  his 
carefully  noted  tables  of  the  weather  of  the  past  Bose  jear. 
He  divides  his  year  into  the  ripening,  the  sleeping,  the  awaken- 
ing, and  the  blossoming  seasons,  and  g^ives  us  a  mostezhaostiTe 
treatise.  He  also  has  taken  ti^e  trouble  to  collect  statistics 
'from  thirty  well-known  roearians  as  to  the  winter  of  1878-9, 
and  he  compares  and  classifies  thoae  returns  with  great  skill. 

Mr.  Pochin  gives  us  some  very  good  advice  as  to  selecting 
strong  and  hel^thy  flowering  shoots  from  which  to  cot  oar 
buds  for  propagating  ;  while  Mr.  Cheales,  evidently  iahonring 
under  a  <ufficult  task,  tries  to  advise  us  as  to  cutting  Roses  for 
exhibition.  The  great  and  fundamental  advice  appeantobe 
to  cut  dry— that  is,  when  the  dew  is  off  the  blooms.  This  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  advice  of  veteran  Bose-growen 
who  have  won  hundreds  of  prizes,  and  who  always  cut  with 
the  dew  on,  even  though  they  had  to  cut  twenty-four  homj 
before  the  show.  We  well  remember  the  late  John  Keynes  of 
Salisbury  earnestly  imposing  upon  us  the  absolute  necessity 
of  doing  this,  and  we  think  that  at  the  present  time  most  of 
the  great  nurserymen  follow  this  practice  ;  at  the  same  time 
we  allow  that  to  cut  while  heavy  dew  is  on  the  blooms  is  a 
dangerous  practice,  for  most  Roses  look  fresh  and  bright  and 
good  under  such  circumstances,  and  unless  we  choose  ^e^ 
young  blooms  we  shall  fiind  the  Roses  soon  fall  to  pieces,  u 
Roses  are  cut  in  the  very  early  morning  when  each  bloom  w 
full  of  dew,  the  only  safe  practice  is  to  cany  the  boxes  into 
some  dark  cellar  and  to  leave  the  covers  off  till  the  time  mr 
departure.  This  practice  in  our  opinion  will  prove  ftf  more 
eMcient  than  cuttmg  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aftenoon  m  ft 
broiling  sun.— Wyld  Savage.  ' 


Thousand-headed  Kale.— During  the  past  and  p««n' 
winter  but  few  of  the  crops  of  this  very  hardy  Kale  gw'™  " 
the  vicinity  of  London  have  been  used  for  sheep-feed  » 
originally  intended,  speculators  having  given  high  pncw  vx 
them  to  send  into  the  London  markets.  Greens  of  all  ion" 
are  more  scarce  at  present  than  they  were  during  the  wi^ 
of  1878-9,  and  the  prices  realised  for  good  crops  have  wen 
almost  fabulous.  The  highest  price  obtained  for  Thouwnu- 
headed  Kale  that  I  know  of  has  been  £15  per  acre,  wliw 
however,  is  a  rather  risky  speculation,  especially  taking  ^ 
consideration  the  distance  of  the  crop  from  London—^ 
forty  miles.  It  is  not  particularly  good,  Rape  even  being  ^eg 
superior  to  it,  and  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  w 
markets  during  the  generality  of  winters,— W.  IgouldB». 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GABDENDil^- 
Kitchen  Garden.— The  month  of  January  has  been  an  ex^ 
tionally  dry  one,  in  this  respect  presenting  a  very  marked  co"^. 
to  that  of  1879.    Should  the  weather  still  continue  farourawe  i" 
ground  will  be  in  excellent  condition  for  the  first  sowing  ^^J?S 
Broad  Beans,  and  Spinach,  on  light  soils  especially.    If  th«  ^^{"^ 
be  showery,  however,  the  sowing  had  better  be  delayed  ou 
ground  is  in  good  working  condition.    Pea  sticks  in  °*i"Lji  ot 
are  expensive— so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  cause  mi»ny  ^***^vled 
suburban  gardens  to  give  up  Pea-growing.    This  is  to  be  regrei    » 
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and  we  noommmd  a  trial  of  growing  Peas  without  fticki.  All 
Peat,  or  nearly  all,  aent  to  market  are  grown  withont  etieki,  and 
the  cropa  are  geneiaUr  heaTT,  if  not  always  remnneratiTe.  As 
before  atated,  Mngsteini  No.  1,  and  an  improrement  on  it,  Garao- 
tacns,  are  good  for  the  woik,  both  being  largely  sown  in  the  fields  ; 
bnt  Williani  L  is  snperior  to  either,  and  will  erentnally  snperBede 
them.  Any  medinm-height  early  Pea  may  be  tried,  howerer,  and 
thia  is  stated  simply  beorase  many  bnyers  must  haye  what  they 
oaa  get  from  the  feoal  seedsmen.  The  ground  must  not  be  made 
▼ery  rioh,  or  that  will  eansetoo  Inznriant  a  growth,  the  reverse 
of  what  is  wanted.  A  south  border  is  the  best  for  this  sowing ; 
idling  this  a  tunny  position  most  be  selected.  Sow  thinly,  either 
in  doable  drills  dnwn  about  6  inches  apart  and  2  inches  deep, 
or  in  a  wide  single  drill,  the  rows  in  each  instanoe  beine  about 
iO  inches  apart  A  ]^t  of  Peas  ought  to  sow  a  row  25  yards  long. 
Those  who  intend  using  sticks  may  dig  in  more  manure  and  have 
the  rows  8  feet  apart,  which  will  both  benefit  the  Peas  and  also 
allow  of  a  row  of  Spinach  between  each  two  rows.  Sow  the  latter 
thinly  in  shallow  drills.  Broad  Beans  are  usually  sown  in  double 
drills  9  inches  apjart  and  2  inches  deep,  and  the  rows  2  feet  apart. 
Allow  when  sowing  about  6  inches  mterral  between  the  Beans. 
Bsrly  Iiongpod  is  tbe  best  for  this  sowing. 

HOTBIDS.— It  is  a  mistake  for  inexpenenced  amateurs  to  com- 
mence with  these  reiT  early  in  the  year ;  but  where  a  sinffle-light 
box  frame  is  aTailable  it  is  adTisable  to  prepare  a  small  hotbed 
on  whi^^  to  place  it,  as  it  will  be  found  very  useful  for  raising 
Cucumbers  and  even  Melons  for  larger  frames,  and  other  plants 
from  seed  and  cutting  Much  depends  upon  a  careful  preparation 
of  the  materials  prenously  to  makmg  them  into  a  bed.  Oak  leaves 
and  manure  from  the  horse  and  cow  yards  are  all  used  in  mixture, 
espeoisklly  the  two  first  mentioned.  The  latter  takes  longer  in 
preparation,  but  is  the  most  lasting  and  is  sweeter  than  norse 
manure.  Either,  of  oonrse,  may  be  used  alone,  but  should  be 
thrown  together,  and  after  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine  days  be 
turned,  well  watering  it  if  heated  dry.  Tins  should  be  repeated 
At  least  twioOj  in  or&r  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  noxious  gases 
that  are  so  injurious  to  plant  life. 

KusHBOOM  BSDB.— Horse  droppings  onlv  are  used  for  these, 
and  should  be  saved  daily  and  kept  spread  open  and  dry  till  a 
sood  quantity  is  collected  according  to  the  contemplated  size  of 
bed,  which  will  have  to  be  made  solid  and  at  least  1  foot  in 
de^b.  Any  dark  and  tolerably  warm  shed  will  do  for  the  bed. 
or  It  may  be  made  in  the  open  providing  there  is  an  abundance  of 
protecting  material.  A  bed  in  a  cellar  will  undoubtedly  produce 
jCushrooms ;  but  we  do  not  recommend  the  cellar  of  an  occupied 
house,  from  the  feet  of  its  being  against  all  sanitary  laws,  or,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  disagreeable. 

Oruvhovbbs  AMD  GoKSSRVATOBnBB.— Thcso  stmctures  will 
soon  assume  a  gay  appearance,  seeing  that  F^mulas,  Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens,  Carnations,  Salvias,  Callas,  Violets,  Lachenalias,  and 
ouier  plants  are  at  their  best  near  this  time.  All  the  foregoine 
will  if  well  established  be  benefited  by  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure.  Guano  is  very  effective  and  simply  applied,  but  must 
be  carefnlly  used,  as  if  nven  too  strong  it  will  injure  the  roots. 
Use  just  sufficient  to  colour  the  water  in  the  first  instanoe.  A 
Httie  careful  observation  will  best  determine  how  much  stronger 
it  may  safely  be  used.  Never  use  water  of  a  lower  temperature 
tlian  the  house,  and  if  it  is  at  all  hard  it  is  very  advisable  to  soften 
it  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Paraffin  tubs  cut  m  halves  and  burnt 
out  are  useful  for  this  purpose. 

CVcZomeiM.— These  are  scarcely  as  good  as  usual,  and  are  very 
late  in  blooming.  The  old  plants  that  were  planted  out  during  the 
summer  and  lifted  in  the  autumn  have  donebadly.  To  have  them 
good  in  the  first  season  they  must  be  grown  on  quickly  in  the 
spring  months :  consequently  those  who  cannot  command  heat, 
which  is  probably  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
this  column,  must  relv  upon  their  two-year-old  plants  for  their 
best  display.  GKkkI  plants,  however,  may  be  had  if  the  seeds  are 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  m  the  autumn,  the  plants  being  potted  and 
grown  on  in  the  spring. 

Sfocintht,— These  and  other  bulbs  if  properly  treated  wUl  have 
'beeji  bedded  in  ashes  at  the  potting  time  to  induce  root-action.  They 
must  be  taken  out  before  too  far  advanced ;  at  the  same  time  they 
must  not  be  suddenly  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  or  the  blanched 
growth  will  be  damagecC  Cover  with  inverted  flower  pots,  and 
gradnall^r  inure  to  the  light. 

Ro§u  in  Pots, — ^These  should  at  once  be  pruned,  following 
exactly  the  same  system  as  that  practised  with  the  Boses  outside 
'^-cntt.mg  out  all  spray,  and  shortening  back  all  moderately  strong 
|;rowthA  to  about  tnree  joints,  and  wMker  shoots  to  one  or  two 
joints.  The  weaker  the  growth  the  closer  it  must  be  pruned. 
Trained  specimens,  unless  exceptionally  well  managed,  are  soon 
exhausteo.  Strong  shoots  laid-m  the  mil  length  flower  well  the 
first  season,  but  are  of  little  good  the  next,  oomb  should  not  be 
crowded  in  among  other  plants,  or  they  grow  weakly.  Give  them 
an  airy  position,  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  as  iLej 
advance,  and  keep  them  dean.  - 

Zonal  Pelargontwnu^ — Water  should  be  gradually  withheld  from 
plants  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  suflLcient  only  being  given 
at  times  to  keep  them  from  fiaggmg,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 


I  cutting  down.  The  shoots  will  strike  all  the  better  and  the  old 
plants  cnreak  more  readily  for  this  ripening  process.  It  will  also 
ffive  a  good  opportunity  for  repotting  and  laying  the  foundation 
for  another  season's  display.  Draw  titie  liehts  off  frames  during 
bright  days,  and  occasionally  clean  out  and  stir  over  the  ashes  on 
the  bottom.  Owhig  to  beiuK  covered  up  so  much  the  occupants 
of  frames  are  very  weak  and  need  sunahme  to  strengthen  them.. 

WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KXTCHKV  QAROXH. 

Plots  of  ground  intended  for  seeds  should  now  be  prepared^, 
especially  for  Onions,  Parsnip,  and  Carrots,  which  should  be  sown 
ou  the  earliest  favourable  occasions.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March  will  be  a  suitable 
time  for  these  seeds.  In  sowing,  drills  are  much  to  be  preferred, 
being  more  economical  in  labour,  and  tending  to  promote  regularity 
— Ht  point  worthy  of  some  consideration  in  every  well-managed 
guden.  The  ground  intended  for  Onions  should  be  well  trodden 
down  before  the  drills  are  made,  and  the  trending  should  be 
repeated  after  the  seed  is  raked  in.  Carrots  and  Parsnips  succeed 
better  when  the  soil  is  moderately  firm.  Onion  drills  should 
be  9  to  12  inches  apart ;  Early  Horn  section  of  Carrots  the  same, 
and  8  inches  more  for  the  long  varieties;  Parsnips  16  inches 
to  18  inches  apart.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  the  Kales  have  with- 
stood the  seventy  of  the  winter  better  than  other  varieties  of 
winter  greens,  and  such  practical  facts  should  serve  lus  a  guide  in 
future.  A  sowing  for  general  requirements  may  be  made  at  any 
time  if  the  soil  be  suitable  in  a  position  with  every  advantaj^  of 
sun  and  air.  Broccoli  of  the  autumn  and  early  winter  varieties 
may  also  now  be  sown,  but  the  main  sowings  should  be  deferred 
until  early  in  April,  though,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  exposed, 
the  varieties  for  spring  use  mav  be  sown  in  March.  Sow  Leeks 
for  the  general  crop  in  drills  about  16  inches  apart,  also  Parsley. 
^iallot».  Garlic,  Potato  Onions ;  also  Onionc  for  soallions  or  seed, 
should  now  be  planted.  Autumn-sown  Onions  and  Lettuce,  whidki 
havckbeen  wintered  in  the  seed  beds  or  otherwise,  should  be  tzana- 
planted  into  rich  firm  soil.  Sow  succeasional  crops  of  Peas  and 
Broad  Beans.  Plant  Mint  in  rich  soil  in  a  sheltered  situatjon^ 
which  if  done  annually  about  this  time  will  insure  a  good  early 
supply.  Plant  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes;  Yeitch's  and  Myatt% 
are  the  best  on  a  warm  border,  and  a  row  about  a  foot  from  the 
base  of  a  south  wall.  Sets  that  have  shoots  about  half  an  inch 
in  length  are  most  suitable  as  insuring  regularity  of  growth* 
Where  there  are  pits  to  which  coverings  can  be  applied  Potatoes 
may  be  planted,  and  will  be  fit  for  use  a  fortnight  or  more  before 
those  on  warm  borders.  If  a  sowins  of  Badishes  and  Carrots  be 
made  in  cold  frames  or  pits  they  will  precede  those  sown  in  the 
open,  and  prove  useful.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  alternate  rows 
at  about  4  inches  apart. 

Foreittff  Departnunt. — When  fine  freely  ventilate  frames  con- 
taining early-sown  Badishes,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes.  Sowines  of 
Badishes,  Carrots,  and  plantings  of  Potatoes  may  yet  be  made  in 
frames  over  beds  of  fermenting  materials.  Keep  we  lights  entirely 
off  Cauliflower  plants  whenever  the  temperature  is  over  86®,  but 
doee  the  frames  on  cold  nights,  stirring  the  soil  lightly  about  the 

Slants,  and  if  they  are  growing  freely  afford  liquid  manure.  Sow 
[ostard  and  Cress  as  often  as  necessary.  Tomatoes,  Capsicums, 
and  the  very  early  Celery  should  be  potted  off  singly  in  8-inch 
pots,  or  the  Celery  may  be  pricked  out  in  frames,  keeping  the 
plants  near  the  glass  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  66®  to  66® 
by  artificial  means,  and  on  no  account  allow  them  to  become  root* 
bound.  Continue  to  maintain  the  supply  of  Bhubarb,  Seakale,  and 
Asparagus  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  roots.  Where  Asparaeas  is 
foioed  m  permanent  beds,  and  there  are  two  or  more  sets  of  oeds, 
so  that  they  are  forced  only  in  alternate  rears,  they  answer  very 
well.  The  spaces  between  the  beds  should  now  be  filled  with  for* 
menting  materials,  and  the  shutters  or  other  means  of  ooverine 
the  beds  plaoed  on.  If  other  beds  are  started  in  succession  a  good 
supply  will  be  had  until  the  beds  outside  oome  into  bearing. 
Indeed,  by  coverinsr  the  beds  now  with  span-roofed  frames,  m& 
not  giving  any  air,  heads  will  be  produced  a  fortnight  before  those 
ontsirae.  After  the  heads  appear  ventilation  will  be  necessary 
when  the  sun  is  powerfuL  ^eas  sown  on  turves,  Aa,  for  plant- 
ing  out  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air  when  the  weatner  i» 
fovourable. 

Mtuhroom  EauH, — Beds  made  in  early  autumn  will  have  borne 
their  crops  and  should  be  renewed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
In  preparmg  the  materials  they  should  be  spread  out  thinly  and 
kept  dry  until  a  sufficient  quantity^  is  collected ;  then  throw  them 
into  a  heap,  and  when  steam  is  issuing  freely  turn  them  over  about 
twice  a  week,  continuing  until  all  excessive  heat  and  undue  mois* 
ture  is  expelled  and  not  bkelv  to  produce  a  stronger  heat  than  about 
98^  when  made  up.  In  making  the  beds  the  materials  must  be 
beaten  together  as  firmlj  as  possible.  If  there  is  no  possibility  of 
the  heat  not  exceeding  90®  the  bed  may  be  spawned  at  that  degree 
or  between  that  and  76® ;  but  except  when  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  beds  in  bearing  as  soon  as  possible  it  is  advisable  to  wait  until 
the  heat  has  risen  to  its  maximum  and  commences  falling,  when, 
the  spawn  may  be  inserted.    Make  holes  about  9  inches  ajuirt  and 
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2  inckes  deep,  and  place  in  each  a  piece  of  spawn  abont  the  sise 
of  a  ]axge  walnut,  preuing  the  Borrounding  matemle  cloeelj  and 
firmly  aronnd  and  over  them.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
bed  may  be  earthed  by  placing  oyer  it  about  2  inches  of  rich 
turfy  loam,  which  must  be  bMten  down  firmly.  In  the  course  of 
four  to  six  weeks  the  ICnshrooms  will  begin  to  appear,  when  the 
bed  must  be  kept  moist  and  the  walls  frequently  damped.  Beds 
in  bearing  will  need  to  be  sprinkled  with  tepid  water  as  necessary 
to  keep  the  surface  moist,  and  this  with  a  regularity  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  will  tend  to  a  regularity  of  produce  in  con- 
junction with  an  equable  temperature  of  about  66^  to  60^  or  66^. 

rBiriT  HOUSES. 

Fig9,^-The  earliest  forced  trees  in  pots  which  are  subjected  to 
bottom  heat  will  require  to  be  re^n^i^y  supplied  with  water,  as 
neglect  of  this  would  now  prove  injurious  to  the  crop.  Syringe 
the  trees  morning  and  aft^oon  when  the  days  are  fine.  If  a 
Moond  batch  in  pots  is  wanted  the  trees  mar  now  be  started, 
smd  they  will  make  a  succession  to  the  earliest  forced,  givixiff  Ihem 
the  same  course  of  treatment  as  has  been  already  adyisea  The 
trees  permanently  planted  out  in  houses  where  forcing  was  com- 
menced  early  in  the  year  will  be  making  growth,  and  require  tying 
to  the  trellis  as  ther  advance^  and  thinning  out  where  too  crowded, 
pinchine  the  shoots  which  issue  from  the  base  of  the  fresh  ter- 
minal  shoots  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  Keep  the  night  tempera- 
tare  at  55^  to  60^.  and  66<>  in  the  daytime  by  artificial  means : 
commence  rentilatmg  at  65^,  and  allow  the  day  temperature  to  rise 
to  75^  or  W  from  sun  beat,  closing  at  70<»  with  sun  heat,  allowing 
a  free  circulation  of  air  when  the  temperature  is  oyer  70^. 

Ckerry  Botue. — Continue  following  former  instructions  as  to  ven- 
tilation^ temperatnre,  and  moisture.  Hie  trees  are  now  expand- 
ing their  blossoms.  Artificial  impregnation  must  be  resorted  to 
•s  soon  as  the  fiowen  are  in  a  suitable  condition,  which  is  best 
accomplished  on  bright  sunny  days  when  the  house  is  freely 
^rentilated,  applying  the  pollen  to  the  stigmas  with  a  camel's-hav 
brush. 

Peaehe$  and  Nectarine*, — ^In  the  earliest  house  still  attend  to 
disbudding,  and  commence  early  to  tie  and  regulate  the  young 


is  too  dry.  The  young  fruits  are  swelling  fast,  and  to  assist  them 
occasionally  supply  liquid  manure  to  the  border,  except  in  the  ease 
of  vigorous  trees.  If  red  spider  appears  it  must  be  promptly  met 
by  syringine  with  an  insecticide.  The  night  temperature  may 
now  range  com  5GP  to  60°,  and  60<>  to  65°  by  day  artificially,  with 
an  advance  to  TO^*  or  75^  from  sun  heat.  The  trees  in  the  next 
ancoession-^^.j  that  started  early  in  the  year,  will  require  atten- 
tion in  disbuddmg,  which  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  shoots  can 
be  rubbed  off  or  removed  with  the  finser  and  thumb.  Continue 
to  impiegnate  the  blossoms,  and  when  Uie  fruit  is  all  set  a  gentle 
syringing  in  the  morning  and  at  closing  time  will  assist  in  remov- 
ing the  remnants  of  the  blossoms.  See  that  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  moisture  in  the  inside  borders.  Where  the  fruit  is  too  thickly 
0et  remove  the  smallest  first,  especially  on  the  under  side  of  the 
flhoots.  Admit  air  freely  to  late  houses,  and  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  deficiency  of  mobture  in  the  borders. 

Ptfief .— A  batch  of  suckers  will  have  to  be  started  about  the 
commencement  of  March  to  provide  plants  to  give  a  succession  of 
fruit  from  next  December  onwards :  therefore  attend  to  the  pre- 
paration of  soil  for  potting,  and  a  fermenting  bed  in  some  cKse 
structure  to  generate  and  maintain  a  bottom  beat  of  85<^  to  90<^ 
near  the  surface,  and  with  means  of  maintaining  a  tempentme  of 
W  to  66<?  by  fire  heat  with  regularity.  Plants  which  were  selected 
abont  the  beginning  of  last  December  and  started  by  an  advanced 
temperature  and  moisture  will  now  be  showing  fruit ;  and  as  it  is 
advisable  to  advance  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  these  plants  as 
much  as  possible,  the  temperature  about  them  should  be  main- 
tained at  65°  to  70°  at  night,  and  5°  to  10°  more  under  favourable 
conditions  in  the  daytime,  opening  tiie  house  at  80°,  allowing  an 
advance  to  85°,  and  close  at  about  that  degree,  utilising  the  sun 
heat  as  much  as  possible.  With  the  fruit  advancing  uie  plants 
win  require  more  water  at  the  roots,  examining  the  whole  stock 
once  a  week,  as  with  increased  light  and  heat  Sie  need  for  water 
will  correspondingly  increase.  Beoently  started  plants  to  suooeed 
those  already  named  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  65°,  and 
ItP  bv  day  artificially,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  them  for  some 
time  longer. 

FLOWKR  OABDKK. 

Although  dig^ng  the  ground  deeply  among  shrubs  acts  pre- 
judicially by  mutilating  and  destroying  the  roots,  yet  lightly  fork- 
ing over  imparts  a  fresh  clean  appearance.  Before  pointing  the 
cround  over  it  will  be  advisable  to  prune  and  thin  out  if  necessary 
In  pruning  regard  must  be  had  to  the  habit  indicated  by  the 
various  trees  or  shrubs,  the  object  being  to  retain  irregularities 
and  equaliBe  the  growth.  The  bare  ground  among  shrubs  may 
be  much  enlivened  by  introducing  early  flowering  plants  and 
bulbs,  as  the  Hellebores,  Winter  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  Squills, 
Crocuses,  Daffodils,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Violets,  plant- 
ing them  in  masses.  Herbaceous  Phloxes  when  old  do  not  flower 
Mtis&ctorily ,  and  should  be  taken  up  and  divided,  replanting  after 


well  enriching  the  gronnd  with  mannvs.  Heihaoeau  PnniMi. 
which  are  ^rand  for  shrubby  borders,  should  when  fchej  beome 
large  be  divided.  Ground  intended  to  be  planted  wilh  (Ueeo- 
Jarms,  Tiolas,  and  other  plants  that  vequire  BMsatoss,  skndd  be 
specially  prepared  by  trenching  it  2  feet  deep,  or  as dsepn  the 
good  soil  admits,  working  in  at  the  same  time  a  dresiittgsf  4^ 
cay ed  manure.  Edgings  of  Cerastinms,  Ckilden  Thy«s,«iid  <te 
hardy  plants  may  be  taken  up  and  reJaid.  Rose  beds  in  iwy 
places  have  some  gaps  owing  to  the  plants  being  dBStasyed  tf 
the  early  winter  frosts,  and  fresh  trees  should  bs.pls^  « 
early  as  possible,  deferring  praning  them  until  tbev  aie  sseUiig 
the  buds  freely.  In  sheltered  sitnacions  the  aenenu  nnag  aw 
be  proceeded  with,  but  in  cold  localities  it  is  better  iid&mwm 
the  close  of  March.    Wistarias,  CleinatiB,  Bcses,  and  sU  clinibiBg 

Slants  of  a  deciduous  character  should  now  be  pruned  lad  ngs- 
kted,  leaving  the  strongest  and  best  ripened  shooU  to  be  tied  « 
nailed  in.  Such  Boses  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  Kartebal  Kiel,  GUidug 
Devoniensis,  and  other  free-growiaff  vanetiessheuld  hsfsthstafc 
and  ripest  shoots  hud  in  fulllength,  except  just  ths  tips  «r  oanpe 
wood,  as  the  flowere  of  these  are  bonie  on  the  yoong  wood,i9dt» 
spur  them  in  would  only  result  in  a  crop  of  shoots  deioid  sf 
fiowen.  Beds  of  Clove  and  other  Carnations,  Piooteee,  Piikl 
Paasies,  Aa,  should  be  examined,  cleaning  and  pressing  dovnneb 
as  have  been  disturbed  by  frost,  giving  a  dressing  of  soot  lodtti, 
and  lightly  stirring  the  snrfaoe  between  the  phnts. 

PLAKT  HOUBSa. 

i?(8r«f.— Potting;  should  commenoe  early,  as  if  dsteredsrtafte 
plants  are  producing  fresh  fronds  the  young  growth  wiU  move 
a  check,  causing  some  of  it  to  become  stunted  and  daeoMd. 
The  shifts  given  should  be  regulated  according  to  the jigenv 
the  plants  and  the  purpose  they  are  required  foe  If  vs  eqaa 
is  to  have  them  as  large  as  possible  they  mast  have  ^  BBOfa  roM- 
room  as  they  require  j  but  if  desired  to  restrict  the  m  «aj 
plants  they  must  be  kept  in  eempacatively  small  pola  It  sHaH 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  very  humid  atmosphere  tfasiphatewui 
make  very  strong  growths  in  small  pots,  but  the  ^"''"'■^■rj 
are  of  very  little  use  for  cutting.  The  ferns  most  is  nosert  » 
cutting  are  the  Adiantums,  partioalarly  A.  CTP<*jP^_^<i?S! 
limnm,  A.  formosum,  and  A.  assimile,  and  the  PtgMW*.^"^ 
should  be  grown  in  an  airy  house  with  plenty  of  1»«^^«»"tS 
of  ovcrpotting  allow  them  to  become  acme  what  roottKm»,vM» 
will  also  render  the  fronds  firmer  in  fcextaie.  Good  past  a  » 
able  for  the  majority  of  Ferns  with  a  free  admixture  <»  .^^ 
for  the  smaU  Ferns  a  sixth  of  broken  czodu  may  hesddfld,m  ss 
cases  providing  good  drainage.  __  ^ 

iStow.— The  propagation  of  many  stove  plants  ii  J**"***JS 
often  until  Uite  in  the  spring:,  when  they  are  .n«^«*JSf  2fc2 
stmok  nor  have  the  plants  time  to  iripen  their  fP^^  r^ 
autumn.   AUamanda8,Bougainvilleas,01erodendrens,I)ipafl»2 

and  othen  that  were  started  at  the  oommencemeBt  ^™v^ 
will  have  formed  shoots,  which  when  about  6  inches  l^^'IP^ 
be  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  inserted  in  a  soil  of  peat  »^  >|f^ 
small  well-drained  pots.  If  placed  in  a  brisk  bottesi  r  J!!? 
shaded  ftom  bright  sun  they  wiU  root  quickly.  CbrdeoiMi  ^m 
Tab^nuemontaiMs,  Bondeletias,  Aphe]andraa.and  otfaenoCisw 
character  should  also  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  ^^^0*?^^ 
be  inserted  of  such  plants  as  J&schyaaathuBes,  Hoyss,  ^'^rST 
mums,  Plumbagos,  Hibiscuses,  and  Kussaandas.  ^^"f^^'^S^J^ 
phorbia  jacquiniteflora  for  early  flowering  may  be  ''^'^'Tr^giu 
the  young  shoots  are  4  to  6  inches  long.  Bmiul  plants  o*j^^ 
gratissima  in  small  plants  are  ver^  useful  lor  deooratifewj^ 
and  some  cuttings  inserted  now  will  flower  early,  ^"^^z^J^II^S^ 
some  later  a  succession  of  flowess  will  be  had.  Any  ^^'^^^^Si 
have  become  tall  may  be  headed  back  and  ke|»t  »^her  dryjwv 
wiU  break  freely.  The  shoots  of  about  10  inbbes  length  T.f^ 
sorted  in  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  brisk  moist  heat  wui  sa«* 
produce  roots. 

TBADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Yates,  29,  Little  XXnderbank,  Stockport,  and  ^^Tf^i 
Street,  London.— CotoZc^tte  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed*  o»»^ 
of  Qladidi.  ■•,..<.—  t^ 

J.  T.  Riches,  Lower  Tooting,  BM.—Cdtaiogut  tifTwwir^ 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

Arnold  Puets,  Jacksonville,  Florida.— Ttfteiiyiis  «f -««■"• 

TO   CORRE8PONDENT6.  * 

V  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  eitherto  "The  BdjW" 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."    Lettcra  addressed  to  ^^-^^^^^SS 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.    ^fi^M 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  <5<>"*y^J!Lnja 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  ^^PttJ 

BOOKS  (J,  r.).-Yoa  wlU  find  ths  "Garden  KmmuJ-  P^^^^^fl^Afli- 
offloe  salt  yon.    It  contains  all  the  needfnl  Informatioii  for  vomu  s** 
Bent  by  post  for  twenty-one  stampt.  ^^ 

CoxposT  Fon  Fuchsia  pulobhs  (Z>.  Z.  ff.).— It  succeeds  to  wy^^ 
with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  or  a  fifth  of  thortmfrhly  deeaiyed  n^'^'l^'lZ^tfe* 
a  sixth  of  sharp  saad.   The  spiay  sent  Is  niot  a  Iten  bat  s  woop"^ 


Ilk  moi  ] 
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VUMODA  mraCKALtVT  (/.  P.)^-Tte  tJb999  li  tb«  nMN  «f 

the  spny  jon  l^^^'V  — nlmifl  Yov  plant  U  in  a  Ttnr  n&hanltliy  •t«to  imimg 
to  ilMJiilln  root«eUon  or  a  too  low  tompintun.  It  nqntnt  a  warm  itoro 
tempcntan  of  not  lower  tban  W*  at  nicht  and  a  mcrist  atmoq>h«rt,  and  U 
the  pot  can  be  planged  in  a  bottom  beat  ai  9fPtt  will  be  of  great  benefit. 
It  ahoold  be  pcrttod  in  a  dean  wdl-dnlned  pot,  miag  toriy  peat  and  dlTer 
until  fitoh  noto  aw  ptodvoedt  wlwin  a  etronger  coHpoM  i^tT  ^ 

tbe  pianto  twioa  a  daj 


(IT.  Jieiii)/~Ole«r  fl  on.  eeooads  will 
tban  nmgh  gleet.  If  a  eUffht  ehade  ie 
nqniied  daring  hot  weethtt  a  Utile  llmeweeh  ^ipUed  to  the  glMB  with  a 
ernage  will  pfevent  toofchJng,  and  the  flnt  beaTj  ehower  will  render  the 
gMMe  clear  again ;  but  with  good  eoil.  Jndicloae  watering,  and  caref  ol  Tcn- 
tUafilon  we  eeldom  find  it  nen— err  to       ' 


GLAT**  FSRTlLtnai  (A  ToymQ  Gardener),— ThB  beet  eridenoe  of  the 
Taloe  of  thto  ffertiUeer  ie  the  tM>t  that  it  ie  larffely  ved  by  nnteerymm  and 
the  prinovalgnmen  of  pkMrte  lor  the  I^eaden  market,  we  have  tried  the 
nmm%Md  «nd  MaaeaeellMiiMd  laeling  etlnodant  for  aU  kindeof  planti 
in  poto  leonixins  mere  ennrt  than  the  eoU  and  dear  water  afflorde  them. 
It  eboald  be  lightly  cprinlded  on  the  surteoe  of  the  pota  and  watered  In. 
It  Ie  eqnaUy  good  for  oatdoer  crope  both  of  flowen  and  Tegetablei,  and 
inegr  be  need  In  tiie  eeme  form  end  qneotlty  ee  gnano. 


DuSABB-BXSiflTXNO  FOTATOCB  (J.  A.).-'Y9ux  oommimfcafelon  eannot  be 
inserted, « It  ie  not  aecompanied  with  your  name  and  eddrem ;  nor  do  yoa 


ruowULum  Clvthiu  abbobsa  (it.  C.)<— The  CMJhne  yon  nflvrsd  to» 
wMeh  bat*  Moewwd  eo  ftady  lately,  aie  growing  In  etrnfitar  eompoet  to  jnoor 
nm  Tif .  mmd  end  Inem  In  thie  rmpect  yoar  tmatment  ie  ooneot ;  hot  if 
yon  kM|^  yoar  plante  in  the  grtenhooee  all  the  veer  xoand*  or  ehade  them  in 
•aj  way  in  anmmer,  thii  mil  prevent  them  from  blooming,  ae  it  is  Tety 
Mceisazy  that  the  ilowering  wood  ahonld  be  thoroogbly  ripwed  in  autumn. 
To  inenre  thia  the  plaata  are  grown  out  of  doon  from  the  middle  of  May 
mitfl  the  middle  of  October,  and  after  then  they  bleom  qnlto  nafeually 
throB^umi  the  winter,ae  ia  slated  on  page  M.  Place  jan  plento  out  of 
doon  thie  soinmer,  have  the  wood  well  ripened  by  tlw mtaai 
you  will  hare  plenty  of  flowen  next  winter. 


fOB.BimAWBSMm  (/•  A).— We  have  employed  etaweed 
M  a  maniiz%  and  have  always  foand  it  benelloial  not  only  to  StrawbecriM 
bnt  to  aU  kltdien  garden  crope. 

AcjlLxa  Bboots  lATXSr  {C  T,  ir.}.-T%e  shoote  >PPMr  to  have  been 
gnawed  by  rate  or  mioe.  We  have  known  lato  gnaw  vine  stems  through, 
eatd  destroy  the  fronds  of  Ferns  in  numbers.  Try  a  fcw  spring  trsps.  There 
ie  evlfleuee  of  tlii^  on  the  leaves,  which  msy  ba  destroyed  by  fnmJgaHon 

BbooOOU  iob  BnOGnmoir  (foim^  AsterAer).— T»  have  a 
insn  flepiemher  to  Jmm  sow  Wsli  hiisiiii  early  in  April,  and  at  the 
time  Veitoh'e  aeU-aBotootlng,BackhoMe1s  Whiter,  and  Bnow's  Winter  White. 
Tb»  hsade  of  the  iluee  last  will  be  destroyed  U  the  weather  be  severe^  hence 
toe  platate  should  be  lifted  when  about  the  slse  of  a  teacuo,  and  laid.in  in  a 
pit  or  frame  where  tliey  can  have  pvotectioo  as  required.  Sow  about  the 
middle  of  April  Ydtoh's  Spring  Whits,  Cooling's  Matohlen,  Lsamington, 
Laader1sGoehen,and]fodel.  ifthesprinir  beeariy  yon  will  reqvim  to  take 
up  eone  pleBtaof  tlw  last  two  varieties  when  the  heeds  are  well  formsd,  and 
]i^  them  in  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  to  wtaid  them,  as  the  heads  will  not 
leife until  June  in  aXorward 


BC0B8  OH  THSIB  OWH  BOOTS  (S,  B.  L,).-~It  wiU  not  aaswer  to  divide 
your  dwarf  trees  Into  "  five  or  six  pieces**  unlem  they  we  divided  bdow  the 
son  so  as  to  retain  a  number  of  roots  to  each  portion.  If  they  are  dwarf- 
worked  i^anta  make  cuttings  of  the  growths  of  the  current  year  Immedlatdy 
the  flowen  have  fallen.  Take  the  cuttings  off  wHh  three  joints,  cutting 
tnoavcrsdy  bdesv  the  loWset  leaf,  and  insert  them  in  a  shady  border  and 
cover  with  a  ImndUgbt  er  liame»  whioh  shonkl  be  kept  olow  until  the 
onttiiups  axe  growing  freely  or  Imve  rooted,  when  air  should  be  freely  ad- 
mitted. Or  cuttings  of  firm  wood  of  the  current  year  may  be  inserted  on  a 
shady  border  in  Bratsmber,  and  the  following  April  they  m^y  be  csnfnUy 
lifted  end  planted  m  good  rich  soil. 

CLiXBKBS  FOR  OoHnRTATOBT  (IT.  J7.)'~Blgnoala  Obirlre,  B.  jasmi- 
Boidee ;  Peasiflorss  Gomto  Keeeeliode^  Impdfatrice  Sagtete^  ceeralea  raosmosa, 
Ootrntesee  Qviglini ;  Tscsonia VanFVdxemi,and  T. ind^rie.  Boan  vrooU  soe- 
oeediatbeUghteetpartkbatnotifdark.  Bach fgeegrwnssaiMnrAnhel lilel, 
Bdle  Lyonaaise,  Gatberine  Kermet^  Climbing  Bevoniensis,  Madame  Denis, 
Ftee  de  Lyon,  Bombreuil,  &c  should  be  choeen.  lapageria  rosea  and  L.  alba 
should  not  be  omitted,  tbey  would  do  wdl  on  the  ahsded  pert.  Eoees  for  a 
senth-east  wall  are  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Jean  Duoher, 
Xsdame  Dcctsor  Jntte,  Madame  Hippdyte  Jamaln,  Mte.  Ople,  Maria  Slaley, 
Jlerolssii,  Kipfaeloe^  flombreoll,  and  vioomtesse  de  Cmes. 


FlAOHBi  AVD  KlKrCAiilinB  (Idtmyr-^Pmtehtt :  Bsriy  Bsatriee,  HalsTs 
BMly,  Dr.  Hogg,  Ofoese  Mignonns,  BoMeese,  Boyal  Qeofge,  and  BaningtoiL 
ITdelartetsr— LindBapter,  Bhn«e,  and  Violetto  UAUve. 

JA«hnpsa  X}KMK%  (IT.  /y<0r)4~Thepiaat yoa  msntloa  is  gxmm  a*  Ksw 
dthsr  in  the  Fatan  stove  or  eoonomio  heoee.  It  is  remaxfcable  for  the  sting- 
ing hain  which  cover  the  leaves,  whence  the  qieoiflo  name  is  derived. 

IVDIAH  PLiJCT  CA  CoMettaUSmdery^-yfe  know  of  no  plant  of  the  name 
you  have  submitted,  neither  are  we  able  to  determine  the  name  of  your  plant 
fnm  the  deecription  yon  have  given  of  ite  seed  pod. 

Vmi  Bi,«b>ih4  (Piarib  mU)r-'U  is  cdmpaittttveiy  any  to  pmvent  Ylaes 
bleeding,  hot  not  by  any  means  so  eanr  to  stop  the  outflow  of  sap  when  it  Is 
considerable.  I>q[ti>e  ends  of  the  Vines  by  means  of  a  heated  iron,  and 
disss  them  with  Thomson's  styptic,  rubbing  it  well  In.  A  correspondent 
ilstes  in  our  Iseoe  of  January  Stud  that  common  shellse  vamldi  is  also 
cAesdeoi.  We  ones  sasr  the  Sep  arrested  br  •  win  llgatnrs  fastsned  very 
ti^ttlyroaid  the  ends  dT  the  Vines,  whieh  wers  then  thiokly  covsnd  with 
z«i  sad  wUto  lead. 

BOQA  VmuanmurtOKT  (/.  i».A.)^We  hava  eeen  bdlsn  dmUar  to 
Twm  answer  reiy  veil.  The  diaai^  dioold  be  regulated  by  the  admit 
doa%the  other  perte round  the  bottom  of  the  bdler  bdng  enclosed  with 
DadcwQrktsnd  a  lid  bdng  affixed  on  the  feed  ^wrture.  Provided  yon  do 
net  fin  the  cylinder  too  ful  of  fuel  the  smoke  ought  to  eecepe  by  ite  proper 
0|^let;  sad  with  a  bright  fire  there  should  be  no  dilllcully  in  oonsnmiiig 
We  hKvanef«  seen*  fte  hndag  a«ood  dmagfat  that  wlU 


aotboneohs.  A  gardener  on  inepeodaf  the  bdOer  edght  be  able  to : 
aeuggestion  that  would  be  useful  to  you.  The  smoke  outlet  oosrht  to  ba 
in  connection  with  an  upright  pipe  or  flne  ;  if  it  extends  flsr  ia  atwrisnalai 
poritlon  the  smoke  will  not  esc^w  frsdy* 

Plaxtiho  Flowbr  Bids  (W.  X.)^We  do  not  undertake  to  npfiT 
designs  for  planting  bade,  but  only  edviee  on  modes  of  phmthig  that  em 
eubmitted  to  us.  If  yon  tend  a  clear  sketch  of  the  beds  and  the  propoesd 
plan  of  planting  the  subject  shall  have  our  attention. 

APPLE  (J7.  Knoteie$).^lt  you  will  infbrm  ue  of  the  district  in  vdildi  th* 
Apple  to  wiiich  you  refer  wee  cultivated,  also  the  period  of  the  fruit  ripening', 
we  shaU  be  better  able  to  aaswer  yomr  qnssttoa.  Hie  ^^ple^  however,  may 
oaly  bea  leoal  variety. 

ZOVAL  PiLABOOirium  (/.  ffX—Yoa  mm  find  aa  aooooat  of  plaata  with 
russss  of  flowen  and  how  thcr  were  produced  onpsge  91  at  voL  xxxUL 
If  you  are  unable  to  refer  to  the  article  In  question  yoa  can  have  the  number 
contdning  it  sent  from  this  office  In  return  for  t^,  in  postege  stamps,  by 
requesting  the  publidier  to  send  you  No.  US  Of  the  Jommal  <if  Horliaittmrg, 

CSDAE  OP  LXBAHOg  (7.  /T.).— It  is  regarded  es  rather  a  dow-growiaff 
tree,  but  when  planted  in  sulteble  sdl  it  makes  very  frse  piugiesH.  lie* 
Bobeen  has  recorded  the  fdlowing  siaes  of  a  group  of  right  tren  in  Lintoai 
Pkri^  Kent,  wMeh  at  the  time  of  thdr  meaeorement  bad  been  planted  forty^ 
fooryeeia.  Qirih  of  stems  at  8  liset  Itom  the  ground,  9  feet  8  indies ;  8  fte* 
II  inches ;  8  feet  8  Inches ;  8  feet ;  7  leet  11  iaohes ;  7  test  6  laches;  7  feet 
8  indies ;  and  6  feet  8  Inches.  The  niread  of  branohesof  the  largest-stemmed 
tree  was  89  feet.  On  pege  11  of  vol.  xxviL  is  aa  Uiustratlon  of  a  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  at  Normanton  Park.  This  tree  is  nearly  100  ftot  high,  and  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  two  hundred  yean  old.  You  will  find  much  of  interesb 
pertaining  to  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  Boe.  89t  and  718  of  the  Joomd, 
which  can  be  obteiMd  fimn  the  pablisber  flor  8|<i.  eeeh.  Col  back  the  old 
Tew  when  it  comroeacte  making  fresh  growth  ia  th* 


Nbpmithw  avd  Ahthurium  Pbopaoatiov  (A  Ymmg  Owrdami'yr-^ 
Nepenthes  are  eadly  increased  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  slnglv  In  small 
pote  in  sphagnum  mow  or  sand  and  fine  potsherds,  or  they  may  oe  inesrted 
in  a  bed  of  ooooa>nut  fibre.  In  any  cam  they  must  be  kepi  in  a  oloee  humid 
highly  heated  pit  untU  they  have  produced  roots.  The  Anthurium  is  pro- 
pagated by  oileste  kept  close  for  a  time  in  a  propagating  frame.  We  cannot 
undflielead  your  question  rwleting  to  the  grsenhouse.  Peadi  tries  woaUl 
BDoossd  if  well  expoeed  to  light. 

BKfQUH  POI^IOM  FOR  Pl^HTniA  (AmdSlham).— A  great  qnaality  of 
these  Potatow  wen  imported  during  the  aniamn  and  winter  of  1B7S  In  co»* 
sequence  of  the  virulence  of  the  dleeeee  during  the  preriocsi  wet  snmmsr> 
In  1878  we  inspected  some  garden  allotmente  where  many  oottagen  had 
planted  Belgian  Beds  rather  extendvdy.  The  eoH  was  medium  to  strooff 
loem.  The  crops  In  every  instance  wen  unsatisfactory,  the  taben  bdng' 
mnoh  olsslmped  and  the  qnaUty  inCerior.  None  of  the  Potatoei  wer» 
planted  a  eeooad  yeer.  We  have  net  bed  experience  with  phmting  Potetoe» 
imported  from  Germany  and  known  as  Gennan  Blneo. 

The  Home  Farm: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AMD   BEE    CHRONICLE, 


LAYING  DOWN  LAND  TO  PBBMANENT 

PASTUBB. 

(Oomiinved/rompfiffe  127,) 

As  we  most  approve  of  forming  pasture  by  sowing  the  seeds  npon 
a  fallow  preparation  we  wUl  make  a  few  observatioDs  as  to  thai 
mannxe  to  bo  applied.  In  the  event  of  the  land  being  of  a  loamj 
or  mixed  natnre  the  fallow  should  be  made  with  as  much  caro 
and  labour  as  is  nsnally  bestowed  npon  land  intended  for  wheati, 
turnips,  or  an j  other  crop  requiring  a  fallow  preparation.  After 
a  clean  surfboe  has  been  obtained,  if  yard  dung  or  compost  is  used 
it  should  be  spread  carefully  and  ploughed-in,  and  the  earth  from 
the  cattle  pen,  floors,  and  box  dung  mixed  well  together  we  find 
extremely  well  adapted  for  pasture  land.  There  is  no  better  time 
for  aowipg  than  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  part  of  Sep* 
tember.  The  surface  cannot  be  made  too  fine,  and  as  we  always 
purchase  our  seeds  to  order  we  prefer  to  sow  the  heavy  seeds  and 
light  seeds  separately,  for  which  Beanetf s  broadcast  seeding- 
barrow  answers  exodlently.  To  insure  a  correct  application  of  th» 
seed  we  prefer  that  the  heavy  seed  be  sown  at  once,  but  the  light 
glass  seeds  require  more  equal  distributioci,  and  therefore  we  sow 
these  at  twioe,  lengthways  and  cross  ways.  If  the  seeds  are  not 
sown  until  the  time  named  above  we  do  not  object  to  artificial 
manure  being  ploughed  in  shallow,  because,  unlike  sowing  in  ih» 
sparing,  it  will  not  make  the  weeds  grow  enough  to  overpower  Hm^ 
young  grass. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  laying  down  a  field  of  light  and 
gravelly  land  that  we  took  poor,  bnt  tolerably  dean  after  tumipB^ 
whioh  had  just  been  out  and  saved  for  seed.  The  land  was  then 
(the  end  of  July)  ploughed  rather  shallow,  worked  down  vesj 
fine,  and  directly  afterwards  run  back  with  the  plough  and  walked 
down  again ;  the  land  was  then  as  fine  as  dnst^  and  nearly  aa  dry. 
Dnsiaig  the  latter  woik  we  mannied  the  land  with  ^  cwt  of 
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PeruTian  gnano  and  8  cvt.  of  bone  superphosphate  per  acre.  About 
the  middle  of  September  we  sowed  the  seeds  by  hand.  Heavj 
seeds :— Yellow  Suckling.  6  Mte. ;  Yarrow,  8  lbs. ;  Permanent  White 
Clover,  8  lbs.  j  Timothy  Grass,  8  lbs. ;  total,  18  lbs.  Light  seeds, 
6  lbs.  of  each  of  the  following  :— Meadow  Foxteil,  Hard  Fescue, 
Meadow  Fescue,  Cock's-foot,  and  Pacey's  Perennial  Rye  Grass; 
total,  80  lbs.  This  is  rather  more  seed  than  is  adi4sed  generally, 
but  nothing  can  surpass  the  result,  for  it  is  now  a  splendid  piece 
of  pasture  attached  to  a  villa,  we  having  sold  the  property  away 
from  the  estate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  the  sorts  of  grass 
will  hold  on  well,  not  only  as  a  permanency,  but  the  yarrow, 
which  carriee  a  capital  leafy  herbage,  will  flourish  and  show  quite 
evergreen  in  the  hottest  of  summer  weather ;  this  seed  can  there- 
fore be  well  applied  at  all  times  in  adding  to  park  lands  if  the 
soil  is  very  dry.  We  must  notice  here  that  the  cost  of  these  seeds 
per  acre  was  61#.  This  outlay,  of  course,  cannot  be  justified, 
except  under  like  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  objects  in 
view.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have,  however,  selected 
gniss  seeds  for  various  farms  of  different  soils  at  a  moderate  cost. 


""'**  Acovuo,  •»  lUB.  J  meaaow  rescue,  *  ids.  ;  raceys  rerenniai, 
8  lbs.  ;  total,  light  seeds,  20  lbs.  This  will  answer  very  well 
•upon  loamv  and  mixed  soils,  and  not  exceed  80#.  per  acre,  often 
sevOTal  shillings  less.  Even  at  this  price  it  is  costly  if  many  acres 
are  laid  down.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  to  us  a  few  yean 
ago.  We  purchased  thft  seeds  for  about  90  acres,  the  mixture 
pemg  much  like  the  one  just  given,  the  cost  being  ^t,  9d.  per 
ftcre. 

There  is  another  matter  relating  to  the  cost  of  laying  a  large 
ar(»  into  pasture.  We  know  that  in  case  all  the  land  has  to  Se 
allowed  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  it  is  not  only  costly  bnt 
takes  time  as  well.  For  instance,  supposing  it  is  determined  to 
lay  into  pasture,  say  160  acres,  it  is  not  very  likely  at  short  notice 
tiiat  It  could  all  be  seeded  as  a  fallow  preparation.  We  may, 
however,  find  on  a  farm,  say  50  acres  of  clover  lea,  either  one  or 
two  years  old  j  in  either  case,  if  the  soil  should  be  free  from  couch 
grass,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  lea  ground,  instead  of  being 
broken  np  for  wheat,  should  not  be  renovated,  and  thus  liring  it 
into  permanent  pasture  some  years  sooner,  and  as  we  have  often 
acted  upon  thiajplan  we  will  here  speak  of  the  time  and  method 
of  domg  It.  We  give  the  list  of  seeds  we  use  for  this  for  an 
acre :— 8  lbs.  of  .Cock's-foot,  8  lbs.  Paoey's  Perennial,  2  lbs.  Haid 
■vSS"®'  ^^^  ^  ^'  Meadow  Fescue,  being  10  lbs.  of  light  seeds  ;  8  Ibe. 
of  Timothy,  and  8  lbs.  of  Yellow  Suckling,  being  only  6  lbs.  of  heavy 
«eeds.  These  will  cost  about  16».  per  acre.  The  best  time  for 
sowmg  the  renovating  seeds  is  as  soon  as  the  hay  can  be  carted 
-off :  sow  the  seeds  over,  then  heavily  drag  the  land,  which 
will  not  injure  the  growing  grass,  but  will  bury  the  newly 
«own  seed  perfectly— at  least,  the  work  must  be  continued  until 
there  is  plenty  of  loose  earth  to  nourish  the  young  plants. 
The  only  enemy  will  be  the  little  white  slug,  which  for  several 
years  past  has  committed  great  havoc  amongst  all  young  grass 
sfieos. 

We  shall  have  to  be  extremely  cautious  this  year  in  the  purchase 
ef  grass  seeds,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  large  quantities  were 
imperfectly  ripened.  Many  of  our  seeds  we  are  always  obliged  to 
^btam  from  the  oontinentol  States.  Germany  is  quite  celebiated 
for  the  care  and  intelligence  used  in  the  propagation  and  sale  of 
the  meadow  grasses.  When  the  grass  seeds  are  quite  buried  1  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  2  cwt.  of  bone  phosphate  per  acre  should  be 
■aown  over,  and  the  land  rolled  with  the  ring  roUer  twice,  length- 
'^jy»  a?d  crossways  j  it  is,  in  fact,  too  often  the  cause  of  faUuie 
when  the  land  has  not  received  sufficient  harrowing,  rolling,  4c 
In  autumn  the  old  lea  grass  will  be  getting  strong,  and  may  to 
•ome  extent  overshadow  the  seedlings  ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the 
Tonng  plants  have  been  np  about  a  month  the  grass  may  be  fbd  off 
by  yearling  cattle  or  calves.  These  will  crop  the  old  grass,  and 
leave  the  young  grass  uninjured ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  fed  off  by 
sheep  they  would  destroy  the  whole  succession. 

Let  US  now  revert  to  the  best  method  of  manuring  any  land 
which  may  have  been  laid  into  grass,  and  also  the  p&n  most  in 
favour  for  clearing  the  crop  from  weeds.  Our  principal  reason  for 
^leferring  the  seed  time  until  August  or  September  u  because  the 
ToiUig  grass  will  often  be  injured  by  weeds,  such  as  charlock, 
^ocks,  thistles,  Ac.,  when,  however,  late  sown,  so  as  to  just  cover 
tte  gpnnd  at  the  middle  of  October,  no  weeds  will  be  so  strong  as 
to  mjure  the  seeds  that  year ;  nor  do  we  approve  of  applying  any 
mMinre  until  the  following  spring,  and  then  a  dressing  of  guano 
aad  bone  phosphate  or  a  part  nitrate  of  soda  are  the  best  we  have 
found  for  the  purpose.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable  until  the 
gnasjB  strong  and  ouite  established  to  apply  yard  dung  or  com- 
post, but  after  the  third  year  a  full  dressing  of  heavy  manure  is 
™  9*5  application,  especially  as  it  serves  to  assist  the  natural 
and  indigenous  grasses  to  take  possession  much  more  than  arti- 
ficial manures.  We  have  known  some  farmers  who  would  ripen 
their  grasses  in  the  meadows  or  allow  the  hav  to  stand  to  be  very 
old,  in  order  to  give  them  some  grass  seeds  without  purchase :  but 
we  cannot  recommend  this  mode  of  proceeding,  for  our  meadow 
gnsses  ripen  at  diiEerent  tiiQM.    It  is  thenfora  folly  to  attempt 


to  get  seed  of  only  a  few  sorts,  and  of  those  probably  not  ooit 
required,  besides  injury  to  the  hay  crop  in  quality.^ 

Laying  down  permanent  grass  on  the  chalk  hills  is  likdy  to 
receive  more  attention  than  formerly,  because,  as  far  ai  «e  cm 
look  back,  the  plan  prevailing  has  been  just  the  rerene.  for 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  down  land  on  the  chalk  hsTO  been 
broken  up  and  brought  into  caltivation  when  com  made  a  good 
price :  but  these  light  soils  cannot  now  be  cultivated  with  profit, 
such  land  will  therefore  return  to  pasture  a^ain.  It  at  onoe  be- 
comes question  as  to  the  best  way  of  obtainmg  a  torf  upon  nch 
soil.  We  once  engaged  a  fa^rm  of  760  acres  for  an  excellent  fanao. 
Some  of  the  best  land,  however,  was  in  turf  or  down,  so  thatve 
engaged  with  the  landlord  that  the  tenant  should  be  albwed  to 
bring  the  down  into  cultivation,  and  lay  down  the  same  quoti^ 
of  outlying  hill  land.  Althongh  the  down  was  good  Iwd  it 
scarcely  ever  bore  much  grass,  the  prodace  being  compoied  of 
florin  and  the  stemless  thistles ;  however,  it  proved  a^™ 
exchange,  for  the  new  pasture  proved  very  productive,  *>  «»  » 
new  arable.  The  land  to  lay  down  was  cultivated,  sown  wim 
1  lb.  of  rape  seed  per  acre,  and  our  chalk  down  mixture  of  m 
seeds,  including  Suckling,  Yarrow,  Perennial  Dutch,  Timouj, 
Hard  Fescue,  Creeping  Bent,  Foxtail,  and  Sweet-scented  Tend 
Grass.  Now,  this  mixture  of  grasses  cost  about 8<^*P^ •«••  ™ 
seeds  were  sown  early  in  the  season,  the  land  proving  yfijwSf 
and  was  rolled  down.  When  the  rape  and  youn^  grasses  grej  ^ 
to  full  head  the  sheep  were  folded  upon  it,  with  ««»  "*  *J 
let  them  lay  back  so  as  to  injure  the  tender  ^"■"v*"* "• 
sheep  had  gone  over  the  ground,  eaten  off  the  rap^  weea8,gn«i 
Ac,  they  left  a  fair  qu»ntity  of  manure,  partacukrly  «  «5  JJ* 
cake  whilst  upon  this  field  ;  but  the  advantage  of  the  tre^  tte 
sheep  was  very  gr«ttt,  made  the  land  so  firm  that  it  haa  been  ers 
since  of  far  more  value  than  before. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOKB  FARM. 
fforte  Zoiottr.— The  frost  was  well  out  of  the  hmd  beftw  tb* 
rain  came.  This  was  fortunate  in  various  respects.  Vj«^"f? 
most  districts  had  very  heavy  storms  of  rain.  This  "f^J^ 
good  to  the  young  wheat,  which  is  everywhere  ▼«7***J*?'?J 
weak  in  growth  5  bnt  nothing  will  benefit  it  so  mw*«*.rS,I3S 
rains,  because  it  washes  down  the  fine  particles  o^«™^'"*SS. 
by  the  frost  and  settles  them  down  firmly  round  tbeyoongj^ 
and  this  is  always  desirable  after  a  long  period  of  frMt;?' «Kn«| 
In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  ther«  are  still  oonsiderahie  »w 
originally  intended  to  be  sown  with  wheat  which  are  yw™- 
finShed.  On  land  where  roots  were  fed  off  by  «^..^?Z2 
weather  seed  can  now  be  sown  at  everv  dry  interval  if  »  ^vS 
to  be  a  dry  soil.  If  for  wheat  a  day  should  not  be  lost, «»  *r 
heavier  and  wetter  the  land  works  the  better  if  *l»«S^/*irS 
be  buried  with  a  tine  or  two  of  the  iron  harrows,  wheat  ao^ 
a  heavy  and  difficult  season  in  the  spring  will  always  «>  P^ 
than  when  the  land  is  light,  because  weeds  are  sure  ^  P"JJJi^ 
the  latter  case  and  the  com  more  likely  to  blight  in  the  Wffw. 
The  next  work  for  the  horses  is  ploughing  for  *>«  P*J^»2 
beans  and  early  peas,  and  where  the  home  farmer  JJ^"?^  umm 
vegeteble  produce  the  Early  Longpod  and  Broad WisjW*^ 
may  be  planted  in  lines  40  inches  apart,  and  the  ••'^  jr_i-j 
Market  cabbage  planU  between.  Nearly  all  the  ^^^"^^ 
Cabbage  planU  have  failed.   Slugs  in  most  cases  senonsiy  k»  ^ 


uaooage  pianis  nave  laiieo.  oiugs  m  mosi^  cmw  ,  \«at\r  ia. 
them  just  before  the  frost  set  in,  which  has  killed  «  fj^''^ 
jured  the  main  crop  of  early  varieties.    Cabbages  ^J^i-^, 


be  extremely  scarce  up  to  a  certain  period.  Great  «''*^**^j  qqh. 
be  made  to  send  us  what  we  require  from  other  States  <»  ^ 
tinent,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  winter  '^  i^ 
unusual  severity  in  France  and  the  other  bordermg^  - 
which  usually  furnish  the  metropolis  with  early  ''^^r^^ 
the  cereals  are  likely  to  give  a  poor  acreable  "^^'"^"^Sopi 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  home  farmer  to  P^^^^T^iaoS 
which  yield  the  largest  returns.  Never  mind  the  «>*»°S^dd  fte 
only  keep  the  land  clean  and  grow  such  produce  as  ''JJt^trict 
most  revenue,  and  there  are.  certain  specialities  }^.f\^f^  ^d 
which  succeed  best.  Let  the  home  farmer  use  ha  *^^ej; 
look  only  to  growing  those  crops  which  will  realise  ®^j^^ 
at  least,  as  a  production  beyond  the  requirements  of  toe  b**^ 
of  the  homo  farm.  ^     *-nflhin«bi 

Hand  ZoAwr.—This  wUl  stUl  be  hedging,  *>«n^Ac!^S(rf 
the  meadows,  attendfaig  also  to  the  regoltLtion  pf  oesu^^^^ 
Mrater  in  the  irrigated  meadows.  On  the  first  ^PP^^^Biiig,it 
white  dry  siurface  on  the  arable  land  which  '^^"'^^i.Ti^Aft' 
will  be  the  best  Ume  and  opportunity  for  aettangoat^^^ g^ 
wherever  the  wet  spots  are  they  will  show  like  ^tj^^^^^^gtidi^ 
field  J  in  which  case  the  home  farmer  will  find  it  ^^^^^ga^eA 
easy  to  set  out  the  work,  particularly  after  referraig  ^^^f^^^ 
on  draining  strong  soils  lately  given  m  these  co^^^^^^'Ag  briBj^ 
of  calves  will  now  be  eoing  on,  and,  except  for  *^5'-SS^thor^ 
a  first  calf,  they  should  be  taken  from  the  cP^.^'SScaBe  tb«r 
else  only  suck  the  mother  for  a  few  days.  In  ^^L^t  iiarJBJf 
1  now  be  bconght  up  ina  good  healthy  oondition^'"'*^ 


or 
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aav  milk  in  their  food.  The  oompoimda  for  aukisg  cftlf  gruel  ftre 
aoid  now  bj  Tarions  penont,  Simpson'a  being  verj  g(K>d ;  bnt 
Bewick  A  Co/b  ia  the  latest  diaooTeieid  article  and  the  cheapest,  and 
requiring  also  leas  time  or  pains  in  preparing  before  girins  to  the 
ealres.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  tnat  these  oomponnds  when 
properly  given  are  aafsr  food  than  when  the  farmer  undertakes  to 
make  np  Tarions  articles  mixed  with  milk,  and  will  be  likel  j  to 
hare  a  mora* regular  effect  upon  the  yoxsng  animal'a  health  and 
frame  than  when  milk  forms  a  part  of  ita  food.  Aa  long  as  ever 
milk  forma  part  of  a  calf  a  diet  it  ia  hardly  ertr  safe  from  the 
scour  and  other  internal  complaints. 

The  ahepherda  now  will  find  the  esrhr  Down  lambs  strong 
enough  to  follow  the  ewes  to  the  turnip  fold,  and  will  in  oonse- 

2uenoe  be  able  to  learn  to  eat  from  the  troughs  and  hayracks, 
amba,  howcTer,  will  always  pick  fine,  soft,  flowety,  sweet  hay 
before  they  will  eat  anythinff  else,  and  if  veiy  fine  white  Dutch 
«toTer  has  been  grown  for  Uiem  they  will  eat  a  little  at  a  rery 
early  period,  particularly  if  it  has  a  nice  aroma.  The  lambs 
Aoold  have  placed  for  them  only  the  beet  in  yery  small  quanti* 
tiaa,  and  constantly  removed  back  to  the  ewes  whatever  may  be 
left  We  do  not  approve  cutting  into  chaff  for  lambs  such  hay  as 
they  ought  to  have,  and  like  we  have  described.  The  lambs  will 
soon  begin  to  eat  a  small  quantity  of  roots,  but  it  should  be  white- 
hearted  cabbage  or  else  Vvhite  Belgian  carrota.  BIther  of  theae 
cut  by  hand  before  being  put  into  Gardener'a  turnip  cutter,  and 
after  being  pasaed  through  twice  the^iecea  come  out  like  dice,  in 
whicli  atate  the  lambs  can  easily  take  such  small  pieces  into  their 
months ;  and  aa  our  plan  ia  to  mix  cakemeal  and  oatmeal  with  the 
minoed  roota  the  lamba  are  auie  to  get  an  allowance  of  meal, 
which  we  call  the  auperior  food, aa  wellaa  the  roota,  and  the  roota 
are  f^u*  more  likely  to  agree  with  them  alao  when  mixed  with  meal. 
There  is  no  other  way  that  we  know  of  whereby  lambs  can  be  in- 
duced to  eat  meal  at  such  an  early  period,  particularly  when  the 
trou|rba  are  placed  under  the  hurdles  with  the  backs  to  the  wind. 
The  little  lambs  then  go  to  them  for  shelter,  and  then,  being  at- 
tracted by  the  aroma  from  the  carrots,  are  induced  to  commence 
eating. 

CANADIAN  AGRICULTURE.— No.  2. 

Mb.  Cowak's  report  of  his  visit  to  the  Dominion  is  very  full 
and  excellent.  He  firat  directs  attention  to  the  **  vast  extent  of 
territory  in  the  Dominion,  containing  aa  it  doea  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  aquare  milea  of  land  ;  or,  by  way  of  oom- 
parisoD,  that  it  is  aa  large  aa  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  larger 
than  the  United  Statea  of  America,  leaving  out  Alaaka.''  Tiavel- 
ling  at  the  rate  of  a  thouaand  milea  a  week  he  arrives  at  Mani- 
toba, and  notices  the  farm  of  Mr.  Mackensie,  who  ^  owns  about 
18,000  acres  of  first-claaa  land  in  variona  parte  of  the  province  and 
territory.  I  was  certainly  surpriaed  at  the  wonderfm  fertility  of 
the  86il,  which  ia  a  rich  black  loam,  averaging  about  18  inchea  of 
surface  aoU,  on  friable  clay  aubaoil,  6  and  6  feet  in  depth,  beneath 
which  ia  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  lyine  on  a  stiff  clay.  He  conaidera 
vhe  fertility  of  hia  land  ia  practically  inexfaauatible.  aa  in  hia 
opinion  the  friable  clay  underneath  the  aurface  adl.  after  a  little 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  will  be  as  fertile  aa  that 
above  it.  With  reapect  to  the  yield  of  nia  crop,  he  favoured  me 
with  his  average  for  the  aeaaona  of  1877  and  1878,  and  hia  estimate 
for  the  present  year,  theae  were  aa  follows : — ^Wheat  crop,  1877, 
averaged  41  buahela ;  1878,  88  buahela  ;  this  year  he  expects  it  to 
be  close  on  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  variety  grown  is  called  Fife 
wheat,  which  has  a  hard,  flinty,  plump  kemef,  reddish  in  colour. 
The  average  weisbt  is  from  60  to  62  lbs.,  but  has  grown  it  as  high 
as  64  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  wheat  is  sown  from  15th  of  April  to  12th 
of  May,  oats  up  to  20th  of  May,  and  barley  from  24th  of  May  to  8th 


With  regard  lo  labour,  he  has  never  had  any  difflcultv  hitherto  in 
securing  it,  and  does  not  anticipate  any,  at  least  in  the  immediate 
future,  as  many  of  the  new  settlers  on  first  entering  the  country  find 
it  to  tneir  advantage  in  fining  experience  to  hire  themaelvea  out 
for  the  first  year.  Meantime  labour  can  be  had  for  £40  per  annum 
with  board,  or  for  the  aummer  season  at  about  £6  per  month,  and 
Indian  labour  at  the  rate  of  2f .  per  day.  Mr.  Mackenzie  mean- 
time lets  a  portion  of  his  land  on  the  following  terms  >-He  pro- 
vides his  tenant  with  one-half  of  the  seed  aown,  and  leoeives  in 
return  one-third  of  the  yield  of  grain,  no  rent  being  charged  for 
the  ground  uaed  for  pasturage  or  green  cropping.''  Boot  crops  are 
also  grown  extensively  and  profitably.  Amvmg  at  Winnipeg,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  he  describes  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Gerrie,  who 
*'  owns  about  43,j00O  acrea  of  land  in  the  province,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  only  farms  4000  acres,  lying  at  a  few  miles  distance  from 
the  city.  The  soil  is  a  good  deep  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil,  the  land 
dry  and  well  watered  by  a  creek  paasing  through  it.  He  grows 
wheat,  principally  of  the  Fife  variety,  and  hUck  Tartarian  oats ; 
he  estimates  his  yield  of  the  former  this  season  at  fully  80  bushels 
per  acre,  and  had  been  offered  8«.  per  bushel  delivered  at  Winni- 
pes.  He  also  has  had  no  dii&cultv  so  far  in  getting  a  sufficiency 
of  labour,  has  paid  as  high  as  £48  per  annum,  wiu  board  for  a 


good  man.  His  expenses  of  management  per  acre  were  as  follows  :— 
The  first  breaking  of  the  land  costs  12«.,  and  second  ploughing  in 
autumn  8«.,  and  can  get  it  done  by  contract  for  the  above  sums ; 
seed,  harrowing,  harvesting,  thtashing,  20«.,  which  in  addition  to 
the  first  cost  of  the  hind,  say  SOt.  per  acre,amounts  in  all  to  £8  per 
acre  ;  so  that  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  calculating  the 
value  of  the  first  crop  grown  on  the  land  as  given  above  will  see 
that  for  at  least  the  pwtion  of  the  farm  brought  under  crop  the 
owner  of  the  land  haa  been  fully  paid  both  capital  and  interest 
for  his  outlay  during  the  first  year.  Mr.  Gkme— who  is  a  good 
specimen  of  an  intelligent,  shrewd,  canny  Scotchman— informed 
me  that  he  ia  always  prepared  to  dispose  of  some  of  hia  extensive 
property,  that  ear^  tnia  aummer  he  had  aold  240  acrea  not  far  from 
nia  own  holding  at  £1  per  acre ;  and  that  good  land  within  eaay 
diatance  at  Winnipeg  could  at  preaent  be  bought  for  that  aum, 
whilat  low-lying  swampy  land-Asapable,  however,  of  drainage^ 
could  be  bought  as  low  as  8«.  per  acre."  Betuming  to  Ontario  a 
cheese  factory  is  visited.  "  It  belongs  to  a  joint  company,  and 
was  put  up  this  summer,  and  consequently  has  all  the  latest  im* 
provemenU ;  it  also  is  situated  in  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  very 
convenient  to  a  railway  station.  They  had  about  a  thousamd 
cheese  on  hand,  all  of  which  had  been  sold  at  12^  cents.,  or  fully 
6<i.  per  pound.  This— taking  into  account  the  expense  of  freight 
to  England,  commissions,  Ac.— -was  at  that  time  a  long  price,  and 
they  would  require  to  realise  from  65t.  to  €St.  per  cwt.  in  the 
English  market  to  leave  any  profit  to  the  purchaser."  In  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  Mr.  Lindsay  sold  his  sheep  last  spring 
for  2d,  per  pound  for  shipment  to  the  English  market.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shevbrooke,  on  the  St.  Frances  Biver,  ^'  the 
farms  vary  in  sixe  from  100  to  600  and  600  acres,  and  could  be 
bouriit  at  present  from  £8  to  £6  per  acre.  At  tne  latter  price 
the  land  would  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  vay  good 
fann  buildings ;  for  wild  or  uncleared  land  from  2t.  6<2«  to  12«.  Sd, 
per  acre,  according  to  the  location.  The  average  yield  of  crops 
this  season  were  as  under  >-22  bushels  of  wheat,  46  bushels  of 
barley,  60  bushels  of  oats,  26  bushels  of  peas,  276  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, and  from  800  to  1000  bushels  of  turnips.  Wheat  was  sell- 
ing at  over  6f.,  barley  at  St.  9d,  of  48  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  oats  of 
82  lbs.  at  ISd,  Milk  cows  were  worth  from  £4  to  £6  each,  sood 
shipping  steers  from  2d.  to  2\d.  per  pound  live  weight,  sneep 
2d»  per  pound  live  weight,  and  lamos  at  three  to  five  months  old 
from  9f.  to  12f.  6J.  per  head,  butter  from  lid,  to  1#.,  and  cheese 
6d,  per  pound,  pork  8^  to  8^.,  turkeys  bd,^  and  poultry  id,  per 
pound." 

Mr.  Ck>wau  concludes  his  report  as  follows  >-"  To  those  who 
think  of  emigrating  to  Ganada  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
Dominion  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  England  than  any  of 
hm  other  colonies  j  that  to  whichever  of  her  provmces  they  may  go 
they  will  meet  with  the  kindest,  most  hospitable  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  they  are  also  as  loyal  subjects  as  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  has  in  any  other  part  of  her  vast 
dominions ;  tney  will  go  to  a  land  of  immense  nuneral  as  well  as 
agricultural  resources  yet  to  be  developed,  a  land  that  has  a  great 
future  before  it,  and  which  I  feel  assured  will  some  day  beoome 
one  of  the  mightiest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

THE  "ANY  OTHER  VARIETY"  CLASS. 

Wb  return  to  the  **  Tariety  "  dhus.  It  seems  to  us  that  though 
poultry  shows  have  done  much  good  in  the  improvement  of  some 
Dieeds,  they  have  done  a  certain  amount  of  harm  in  causing  the 
extinction  of  others.  Fashion  and  ^  paying  classes  "  have  driven 
from  the  show  pen  rare  varieties ;  and  fanciers,  more  anxious  to 
obtain  the  distinction  of  a  few  prizes  than  to  gratify  their  eyes 
and  taste,  have  followed  fashion  obsequiously.  It  has  long  been 
our  endeavour  to  prevent  the  utter  extinction  of  pretty  but 
neglected  breeds ;  hence  it  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  return 
to  this  refuge  for  the  destitute,  the  "  variety  "  class. 

The  laat  breed  which  we  deacribed  under  this  heading  were 
Buff  Poliah.  Still  rarer,  but  not  vet  quite  extinct,  are  pure  white 
Poliah.  In  the  poultry  books  of  thirty  veara  ago  we  find  them 
mentioned  among  the  aub-varietiea  of  Polish.  We  remember  some 
about  twenty  years  ago,  fine-bodied  haidy-looking  birds,  bearded, 
and  apparently  far  more  robust  than  the  White-crested  Blacks. 
They  used  to  run  in  the  roads  of  a  north  country  village,  and  for 
all  we  know  their  deacendanta  may  run  there  atill.  A  famed 
Polish  exhibitor  ahowed  them  with  aunoat  unvarying  success  till 
about  1861,  when  his  stock  was  dispersedi  since  which  time  they 
seem  almost  to  have  disappeared.  Attempts  were  made  not  long 
ago  to  recover  some  of  this  strain,  but  we  believe  entirely  without 
sucoeaa. 

Here  and  there  at  English  shows  we  have  seen  birds  entered  as 
White  Polish,  which  were  but  puny  creatures  and  bore  evident 
traces  of  relationship  to  Sultans,  m  France  we  understand  they 
are  but  rare,  but  by  no  means  quite  extinct.  At  the  great  show  in 
connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  a  really  fine  cook 
was  shown.  He  was  tanned  yellow  with  sun,  and  deep  in  the 
moult,  but  evidently  would  in  good  condition  be  a  noble  and 
beautiful  bird.  Four  hens  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor  made 
a  pretty  pen,  bat  were  hardly  a  match  for  them,  aooM  of  them 
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being  tieked  with  blaok  and  not  yeiy  good  in  beud;  still 
they  were  really  White  Polish  appaientlj  well  bred,  which  with 
BiAsn  a  ooek  might  in  the  hands  oi  a  careful  breeder  hare  been  the 
nndens  of  a  good  strain.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  thej  eyentuallj 
Game  to  Bngland,  and  some  of  them  appeared  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show  of  1878,  since  which  time  we  have  not  seen  them. 
We  hope  the  breed  is  not  destined  to  be  lost  as  was  the  onoe 
celebrated  blaek-orested  White  yarietj.  An  enterprisiag  fancier 
might  by  mnch  searching  obtain  stock  in  Franoe.  We  haye  seen 
birds  approaching  the  desired  type  both  in  north  and  sonth  Italy, 
though  always  deftHStive  in  tuft. 

Onclooo  Polish,  too,  haye  been  and  mi^ht  be  again.  Cuckoo  is 
howerer  a  compMonnd  colour  in  all  gallmaoeons  birds^— i^.,  we 
know  no  Cuckoo  breed  which  does  not  show  signs  of  baring  been 
formed  by  crossing  black  and  white  birds,  the  progeny  being  often 
black  and  tending  to  white  in  the  stronger  feathers.  We  do  not 
belieye  that  a  realstrain  of  Cuckoo  Polish  could  be  produced  saye 
with  immense  trouble  and  after  long  time.  About  eight  years 
ago  an  English  fancier  showed  a  pair  and  then  sold  them ;  since 
then  we  haye  seen  no  more  except  a  few  in  France,  Hondan  like, 
and  so  poor  in  crest  as  to  seem  only  half  Polish  mongrels.  We 
fancy  that  a  cross  between  the  silver  and  white-ciested  Black 
yarieties  might  produce  some  such  birds.  We  often  wonder  that 
those  who  haye  spare  time,  and  are  fond  of  what  the  Pigeon 
fanciers  call  *' naturalistic  pastimes,"  do  not  employ  themselyes 
upon  such  experiments  in  croeses  for  the  proanction  both  of 
useful  and  curious  breeds. 

The  reproduction  of  the  White  breed  with  black  crests  ia|We 
fear,  well  nigh  hopeless,  for  there  is  nothing  to  begin  upon.  The 
last  known  specmien  of  it,  we  belieye,  was  that  seen  by 
Mr.  Brent,  as  related  in  "  The  Ponltiy  Book,"  thirty  years  ago  at 
St.  Omer  in  France.  Bnffon  mentions  them  as  a  French  breed 
in  ius  tune.  The  Bev.  E.  S.  Dixon  writing  in  1850  knew  of  no 
trace  of  them  then,  though  curiously  enougn  he  was  also  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  a  pure  white  breed,  ana  belieyed  such  birds  to 
be  only  albinoe  accidentally  produced  from  the  BUudc  or  Silyer 
races.— C. 

ASEEL8. 

Oir  looking  oyer  old  poultry  exhibition  oatalognes  and  journals 
foor  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  we  are  surprised  at  the  number  of 
new  yarieties  of  fowls  which  haye  been  brought  into  notice 
during  that  period,  many  of  which  hare  succeeded  in  taking  their 
l^aoes  permanently  in  the  prize  lists  of  all  the  pitadpal  shows. 
The  Ust  comprises  Leghorns,  Andalupians,  Black  Cochins,  and 
tiieir  oongenen  Langshans,  Pekin  Ducks,  Sultans,  and  others, 
which  seem  to  haye  established  themselyes,  in  an  exhibition  point 
of  yiew,  as  paying  breeds.  The  last  introduction  of  this  kind  is 
tiie  AseeL  a  name  which  may  fairly  well  be  rendowd  into  English 
as  *^  pure  bred  "—thoroughbred.  This  bird  made  its  first  appear* 
floice  before  the  public  at  the  Norwich  Show  of  1878.  Then  at 
Birmingham,  Cambridge,  Bhrewsbuiy,  and  Wolyerhampton  this 
season  there  were  classes  for  them  again,  most  of  which  were 
tolerably  well  filled,  thoueh  the  young  birds  did  not  show  up  so 
well  as  the  old  ones.  This,  I  suppose,  we  must  attribute  in  a 
yery  considerable  degree  to  the  extremely  bad  chicken-iearing 
season  last  year,  which,  trying  as  it  was  to  the  acclimatised  and 
native  breeds,  must  have  been  wonderfully  so  to  birds  iust  come 
from  the  cHmate  of  India,  and  which  delighted  to  bask  in  the  full 
rays  of  its  sun.  So,  no  doubt,  the  continual  rains  of  last  season 
were  yery  deadly  to  the  young  Aseels.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
coming  season  may  be  better  for  us  all. 

A  yery  natural  curiosity  drew  a  constant  suooession  of  visitors 
in  front  of  the  Aseel  classes  at  Birmingham,  discussing  their 
looks,  qualities,  rehitionsfaip,  and  capabilities ;  and  notably  one 
or  two  old  Gtame  breeders  near  Manchester  who  have  chanced  to 
come  into  contact  with  some  Aseel  cocks  delivered  a  yery  favour- 
able verdict  on  their  powers  of  lasting  as  compared  with  English 
Game,  though  whether  this  was  practical  knowledge  or  theory 
only  was  not  exphdned.  It  was  sUted  that  if  they  were  fought 
unarmed  the  Aseel  would  from  its  muscular  strength  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  wear  down  an  English  bird,  but  that  with  steel  spurs 
on  the  latter  would  easily  be  the  conqueror.  How  this  may  be  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  Anyhow  they  are  unquestionably 
a  very  striking  and  handf  ome  breed,  and  no  one  can  see  their  bold 
keen  eye,  upright  caniage,  strength  of  frame  and  hard  feather, 
without  recognising  them  to  be  a  true  type  of  fightine  bird,  as 
indeed  they  ought  to  be,  since  they  have  been  bred  for  hundreds 
of  jeaia  solely  for  fighting  purposes  in  the  native  Indian  courts, 
and  the  purity  of  each  particular  strain  jealously  guarded.  This 
flMSt,  too,  of  their  havhig  been  bred  solely  with  a  view  to  fighting 
explains  what  seems  to  puszle  at  present  the  reporters  and  the 
pnblic;  There  is  no  standard  colour  among  them.  They  may 
come  of  any  colour  from  any  particular  pair.  In  India  the  selec- 
tion has  been  for  fightins  propert  es  entuelr  with  sn  entire  di»re. 
gard  to  cokur :  and  white  and  black  and  bajree  and  spangle 
fiave  an  been  mixed  up  together  for  untold  generations. 

Their  small  peacomb  is  a  great  point  in  their  farour.  It  seems 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  dabbing  for  those  fandem  who  are 


attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  Game  fowl,  but  who  beotate  t> 
keep  them  on  account  of  that  neceeaity.  There  is  some  draw* 
back,  however,  to  the  breed.  They  are  at  least  fuUy  ss  foos 
fighters  as  the  Game  or  Mahays,  and  no  two  cocks  can  cone 
within  hail  of  one  another  without  the  battle  being  fought  ont  to 
the  death ;  and  the  same  almoet  must  be  said  of  the  hens. 

Their  bold  nature,  however,  makes  them  so  tame  that  they  cm 
be  picked  up  and  handled  without  their  being  friffhteoed  ia  tlis 
least,  and  of  course  that  tends  to  their  being  made  speoial  pete. 
There  were  veir  disheartening  accounts  of  their  laying  powen  on 
their  first  introduction.  They  were  said  only  to  lay  about  five  or 
six  eggs  and  hatch  them,  and  then  cease  for  the  year ;  but  vhctber 
it  is  accUmatisation  that  has  wrought  the  change  or  rot,  oertsin  it 
is  that  they  lay  much  better  than  that  now— m  fact,  we  heer  of 
hens  beginning  to  lav  often  in  January,  and  sitting  and  Ixpagm 
succession  through  the  season  ;  in  thia  reepect  not  at  all  infarior 
to  the  Game.  The  chickens,  too,  seem  tolerably  hardy,  it  to 
colour,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  what  each  person  prefers.  On  Ite 
whole  the  ''  bajree,"  a  sort  of  reddish  dun  slightly  tieksd  or 
pencilled,  seems  the  nearest  approach  to  a  standard  ooloar  for 
the  hen,  the  cock  belonging  to  it  being  a  li|[htish  or  ckettmt 
black  red ;  but  the  black  birds  are  yery  stylish  indeed. 

Now  with  respect  to  its  capabilities  aa  a  flesh-former.  Ko  doubt 
as  it  runs  in  the  yard  before  you  it  looks  very  small,  and  yoaue 
inclined  to  say  it  is  littie  bigger  than  a  Bantam ;  but  take  it  ^ 
and  you  will  be  astonishod  at  the  oloaeness  of  the  feathe^  ana 
then  at  the  weight  of  the  bird.  They  are  indeed  rerj  hsadaoiM 
fowls  for  the  table,  their  breasts  being  so  round  and  fall  of  flm 
that  they  do  not  require  their  breast  bones  being  beaten  ui,  sad 
their  flesh  is  of  remarkably  fine  texture  and  flavour. 

These  birds  were  originally  procured  in  the  neighbonriiood  « 
the  native  Indian  courts  by  some  of  the  English  affioiabvtao 
carried  the  poultry  mania  with  them  from  home,  or  yrkcrpea^ 
liked  to  fill  up  an  odd  half  hour  or  so  in  oock-fightias.  '^De**"; 
evidentiy  had  its  fascination  for  them,  and  when  they  ^Jj™ 
home  they  brought  it  with  them,  and  introduced  it  to  their  ™>^' 
and  it  has  this  last  two  years  been  taken  up  very  conridenWj  ly 
fanciers.  .  . 

On  the  whole  it  seems  almost  oertoin  that  the  ^'««*  ^"^J^JJ: 
itself  a  very  considerable  amount  of  support  and  favour  irom  tne 
public  when  it  becomes  more  known  ;  and  we  must  '^^'^^"^-^ 
an  undoubtedly  striking  .and  handsome  breed  added  to  toe  cats* 
logue  of  show  birds.— £ 


VARIETIES. 
Th«  Wirral  and  Birkenhead  Agricultural  Society  will  hoM 
their  annual  Exhibition  on  the  9th  of  September. 

Mn.  Mbchi.  in  a  communication  to  the  City  ^«!jL*Hf 

that  he  estimates  the  loss  of  the  farmers  in  1879  at  ^^^JW^w. 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  upon  the  other  hand,  puts  it  at  £160,000,(WB. 

BiRD-Bi^SB&iNG  IK  J AP AX.— Keeping  and  breeding  cage 

birds  as  a  pastime  or  for  sale  has  been  practised  ^<'^S^^.  ^^ 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid.  Whilst  our  ^oKt%amm 
Burope  began  to  breed  cage  birds  only  three  hundred  jean  aw* 
the  Japaneee  living  three  thousand  years  ago  knew  quite  tf  ^ 
how  to  breed  birds  in  cages  as  we  do  now.  Whether  itw 
originally  the  Striated  or  the  Sharp-toiled  Finch  from  ws^^ 
Japanese  bred  the  White  Bengalese  hss  not  been  <^><'^"^J'''J^ 
perhaps  never  will  be  determined.  That  it  was  one  of  th«  twj  ■ 
certain.  We  see  the  singular  result  of  a  breed  of  V^^^il^Z^ 
or  mottied  little  birds  being  regularly  laroduced,  descenoen  nw» 
Brown  Striated  or  Sharp-tailed  ancestors— another  «*.*""r*^ 
birds  through  cage-breeaing  may  change  their  colours  in  toe  b» 
way  as  our  old  fnend  the  Canary  has  done.  Breeding  *  .  t^ISl 
white  Finches  has  certainly  been  practised  for  <»»t""*V'^  ./Jolt 
When  and  how  the  change  of  colour  was  brought  *'?5"iJi  Ji  a 
known,  but  the  birds  produced  may  and  should  be  oonsideiea  »  » 
distinct  variety,  for  they  are  as  different  from  their  ''^^^Z 
the  Norwich  Canary  is  from  his  forefather  of  the  Canary  IiJW» 
{From  "  Qmaria  and  Cage-Birds  "for  February,)  ^^ 

BBFKRRnrG  to  the  changes  requisite  for  rendering  i^mj 

more  profitable,  the  Agricultural    Gazette  observes  that  i»ow«' 
should  be  loet  hi  discussing  the  probable  future  of  '||f^' 
Agricultural  education  does, in  fact,  take  a  new d«I»rtojy°JJJ 
the  year  1879.    Forty  years  ago  it  meant  a  knowledge  or  »»* 
and  practice.    Now  it  means  more.    It  means  a  knowledge  otw^ 
world.    It  means  a  disabusing  of  the  mind  from  pr<>i°^^,f!^v 
capacity  to  think  of  the  cultivation  of  anytUng  that  ^  5^ 
The  garden  has  become,  indeed,  our  model ;  the  V^^^'7"z^taA 
hopeful  than  the  feedmg  stall :  milk  and  butter  more  "^ASd 
than  cheece ;  fruit  and  vegeUbles  more  lucrative  than  ^"^^^ 
barley,  and  it  would  be  well  for  landlords  and  farmeis  «f  J^jf 
to  consider  if  they  are  doing  the  best  for  themseltes  ^"^ 
country  by  devoting  the  whole  of  their  arable  land  to  <*•  P^j 
of  wheat,  barley,  clover,  and  roots.    Such  a  routine  is  »"PJ5irrf 
eminently  adapted  to  the  management  of  Isrge,  and  e^PfSui* 
off'farms.  But  the  man  who  recognises  the  imporUnoe  of  '[^of 
pice  with  the  times  wiU  soon  see  that  a  mnch  largtf  ▼i"^' 
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crops  must  be  gvown ;  and  that  tbote  crops  mnat  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  dmj  wm^titioa.  We  have  indicated  on  preTioas 
cccasions  tbe  direction  in  which  profit  maj  still  be  foond.  It  is 
In  the  prodaction  of  all  commodities  which  are  soon  perishable, 
«nd  which  owe  their  goodness  in  a  great  measure  to  freshness. 
WhatoTor  we  can  applj  the  adjective  ^  Iresh "  to,  aaj  still  be 
siown  in  ISngland  at  a  profit.  Thus  fresh  milk,  fresh  batter, 
nesh  eggs,  and  fresh  Tegetables  of  all  kinds,  and,  no  donbL  for 
the  most  part  still,  fresh  meat.  The  coltiration  of  man^  of  these 
products  is  familiar  to  os.  while  others  maj  require  speoal  know- 
ledge. Neither  are  we  afraid  of  the  maxim  that  **  wLen  all  grow 
catmages,  cabbages  will  not  pay.**  There  is  a  snfllcisnt  rarietj  to 
afford  remnneratiTe  labour  to  all,  and  when  once  the  old  routine 
is  broken  down  we  shall  be  astonished  to  see  Uie  many  paths  that 
wm  be  taken. 

-^^  Tbk  Daibt  Ihtbumtt  nrAMBBiOA.«-In  no  miefsst  is  the 
adTanoe  of  American  agnoultme  more  marked  in  its  character  than 
in  the  productions  of  the  dairy.  The  dairy  products  of  the  land, 
aaya  a  transatlantiooeateniporary,  exceed  in  valne  the rawited  crop 
of  the  Bouthem  cotton ;  the^  evenetand  higher  in  the  scale  than  the 
wheat  crop  itself,  reprssenting  as  they  do  an  annual  jptoduetioii  of 
350  millioas  of  dollars.  Immense  as  this  grand  total  may  eppear, 
yet  the  businese  of  dairying  is  only  in  its  infancy.  We  sendaoroad 
of  cheese  and  butter,  especially  of  the  latter,  a  far  smaller  portion 
than  we  use  at  home,  and  yet  when  the  Aome  demand  is  fully 
•npplied  the  excess  for  export  is  already  such  as  to  produce  a  great 
comm^ce  in  the  near  future.  Our  export  for  the  month  of  October 
of  butter  and  cheese  was  at  a  rate  which  would  amount  to 
20  million  dollars  per  annum.  Simply  as  showing  the  enormous 
products  in  this  Ine  it  may  be  stated  that  shipments  of  cheese 
from  the  single  market  of  Utioa,  N.Y.,  during  the  last  season, 
were  18jD9a,540  Ibs^  rained  at  f  1,488,566,  and  from  litUe  FaUs, 
N.T.,  14,696,680  Ilia.,  worth  #1,149,666.  In  the  whole  oonntiy 
during  the  year  1878, 340,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese  were  produced. 

TBI  BOTAL  AOBICULTUBAL  8how  OF  1880.— Bapid  pro* 

oeas  is  now  beinfr  made  with  the  work  required  to  be  done  on 
the  ground  at  Carlisle,  where  the  Boyal  Show  of  1880  will  be  held 
in  the  second  week  of  July  nex^  Mr.  H.  J.  Little,  Coldham  Hall, 
Wisbech;  Kr.  J.  Outhwaite,  Catterick ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  Chippen- 
ham, are  now  Tisitinff  the  farms  entered,  the  competition  oeing 
confined  to  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
the  district  comnrising  the  Haltwhistle  Union^  and  taking  note  of 
the  stock  houseo.  The  local  subscriptions  raised  now  amount  to 
nearly  £6460.  of  which  X8800  has  been  paid.  The  estimatsd  ex- 
tense  to  the  Local  Committee  is  expectea  to  reach  aboYC  £6000. 

Potato  Disbass. — Commenting  on  Major  Nolan's  appli- 
cation for  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  frequency  and  extent  ef 
the  failures  in  the  potato  crop,  the  Jri$h  Farmerg'  Gazette  observes— 
With  rmpiid  to  that  dess  of  cnltiTators  in  whose  behalf  we  suppose 
Major  Nolan  acted— that  is,  the  small  landholders  of  the  wesc^— it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  why  disease  and  failure 
should  be  a  common  oocunrence  in  their  crops.  They  never  chan^ 
their  seed,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  from  naTing  consumed  their 
aeed  potatoes  as  food.  They  eontinne  growing  the  same  kind  year 
after  year,  and  frequently  in  the  saoM  grooM,  and  the  potatoes 
kept  for  seed  are  those  which  are  too  small  to  be  used  as  food, 
and,  as  we  haye  seen,  potatoes  which  were  more  or  less  diseased. 
Then  the  cultiyation  of  the  crop,  from  first  to  last,  is  rude  and 
imperfect.  Ererything  is  a^^inst  the  production  of  a  sound  and 
good  ayerage  crop ;  and  until  those  Muall  landholders  are  brought 
to  alter  and  improre  their  imperfect  system,  we  fear  that  the  in- 
formation elicited  by  a  Select  Committee,  however  elaborate  and 
important  it  may  be,  will  not  prove  of  much  use  to  them. 

FOUL  BROOD  AMONGST  BEES. 

Ths  following  translation  from  the  "  Bienenxeitung  **  of  a 
discussion  at  the  (German  Bee-keepen'  meeting  at  Prague  in  Sep- 
tember last  has  been  oomoMuiicated  by  Mr.  Alireil  Nei^bonr  >— 

^  ffow  do  ffou  account  for  the  midden  appearance  ofjoul  brood  in 
diatriett  where  it  toot  premomlff  wiikn(^on  9  WfuU  are  the  oemmt 
iff  this  diieoH,  and  how  etm  it  he  prevented  from  tpreading  t " 

Mr.  Beinert  of  Starkow. — Gentlemen— To  answer  this  questioui 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  programme  at  my  request,  I  oon- 
cider  it  necessary  that  I  should  give  you  a  brief  account  of  a  foul 
f>rood  case.  At  the  meeting  in  Grelfswald  last  vesr  a  so-sailed 
breeding  apparatus  was  exhibited  in  which  foul  brood  was  dis- 
covered by  Pfarrer  Babbow.  The  apparatus  was  atonoe  ordered 
to  be  closed  and  to  be  removed  from  the  Sxhibition. 

A  great  suny  bee-masters,  however,  did  not  approve  of  Pfarrer 
Babbow's  summarv  proceeding,  their  opinion  being  that  it  was 
not  a  cjwe  of  real  fool  brood,  Imt  simply  of  larvie  which  had  died 
on  the  journey  to  Grelfswald,  and  this  opinion  was  shared  by  I>r. 
Dzienon.  The  exhibitor,  a  member  of  the  Society,  of  which  I  am 
the  Secretary,  left  Greifswald  in  disgust  and  doubt,  and  on  his 
Tetum  home  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  examine  his  colonies,  the 
result  being  that  what  he  had  often  seen  previously  but  not  taken 
{aether  notice  of  he  now  reopgniied  as  foul  brood,  and  to  his 


horror  be  observed  that  quite  half  the  number  of  his  stocks  w^e 
suffering  from  this  disimse.  But  now  we  come  to  the  worst  part  of 
it  The  discovery  was  kept  secret,  and  our  friend,  whom  I  will 
oall  Mr.  W.,  did  not  show  himself  at  the  meetisja  of  our  Associa- 
tion. It  being  generally  thought  that  Pfarrer  Babbow  had  made 
a  mistake,  the  Greifswald  incident  had  been  entirely  forcotten 
by  us,  but  not  br  the  exhibitor.  Ten  or  twelve  of  Us  oolonieii, 
wnich  he  oonsiaered  incurable,  were  destroyed  at  once  and  the 
remainder  he  attempted  to  cure  according  to  HUbert*s  method. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  beoome  master  of  the  disease;  never- 
theless he  was  looking  forward  to  the  coming  spring  with  con- 
siderable anxiety,  and  when  his  colonies  were  examined  again  they 
were  found  to  be  infected  with  foul  brood.  Some  of  these  stocks 
were  destroyed,  and  others  he  again  tried  to  cure  by  the  applica- 
tion of  salicylic  acid,  but  without  taking  a  single  boB-keeper  into 
his  oonfidenoe.  At  last,  however,  he  appeared  again  at  one  of  our 
meetings,  which  was  hdd  at  the  aoose  of  a  forester  in  my  nei|^- 
bourhood  last  year.  It  was  proposed  there  that  some  artificial 
swarms  should  be  made,  at  wnicn  operation  we  all  assisted.  On 
opening  the  first  hive  we  immediatelv  noticed  ceUs  oontaimng 
foul  brood,  our  attention  being  called  to  them  by  Mr.  W.,  but 
nobody  believed  it  really  was  foul  brood,  which  was  unknown  in 
our  district.  I  believed  my  bees  as  free  from  this  disease  as  I  my- 
self was  from  yellow  fever.  A  few  days  later  the  proprietor  of 
the  apiary  examined  his  o<^nies,  and  found  five  of  them  totally 
diseased.  That  none  of  us  paia  any  attention  to  Mr.  W.'s  dis- 
coveiy  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  thist  nobody  had  the  least  idea 
of  what  had  occurred  in  W.'s  apiary.  At  kngth,  however,  a 
report  got  abrosd  amongst  the  bee-keepers  in  m;^  neighbourhood 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  Mx.  W.'s  apiaxy.  A  geneial 
examination  of  the  hives  in  the  district  followed,  uid  the  result 
was  that  foul  brood  was  found  to  exist  in  ten  oommunitieH 
which  were  eitnated  near  one  another.  The  matter  was  now 
taken  in  hand  by  Uie  Bee-keepers'  Association,  who  called  a  meet- 
ing, which  all  bee-masters  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  were  invited 
to  attend.  Mr.  W.  was  present  at  this  meeting  and  related  his 
troubles,  adding  that  this  disease  bad  doubtless  existed  in  his 
village  for  several  years,  for  in  places  where  bee-keeping  was 
formerly  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  apiaries  with  thirty  to  fifty 
prosperous  parent  hives  were  to  be  met  with^  things  hsd  latenr 
been  quite  the  reverse ;  the  colonies  in  the  district  had  died  off 
gradually  and  none  but  his  own  bad  survived,  which  drcumstanoe 
had  even  brought  his  name  into  bad  repute.  These  statements  of 
Mr.  W.  were  confirmed  by  other  inhabitants  of  the  plaoe^  tuad 
similar  aocounts  were  given  by  other  bee-keepers  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  further  inquiries  showed  that  foul  brood 
nad  broken  out  during  the  present  jear  in  thirteen  scattered 
Pomeranian  communities  beyond  the  oircuit  of  our  Association.  , 

And  now  I  shall  have  no  difficult  in  answering  the  question : 
"  How  do  you  explain  the  sadden  appearance  of  foul  brood  in  dis- 
tricts wher«»  it  was  formerly  unknown  ?"  In  the  first  place  I  may 
mention  that  many  bee-keepers  still  hqld  erroneous  opinions  as  to 
where  foul  brood  first  originated.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
its  origin  must  be  looked  for  in  the  south,  but  our  experienoe  of 
the  past  summer  is  opposed  to  this  view.  Foul  brood  is  also 
endemic  with  us  in  the  north,  and  the  area  of  this  disease  is  far 
more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  apiaries  where  it 
breaks  out  the  morbid  matter  is  usually  produced  quite  indepen- 
dently if  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  tlie 
disease,  as  in  the  present  year,  when  at  the  busiest  time  of  breeding 
the  weather  became  cold  and  rainy,  and  continued  so  for  five  to 
six  weeks,  during  which  period  the  diMSse  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress that  it  was  almost  impcasible  to  stand  the  smell  wnidi 
issued  from  the  infected  hives.  Cold  and  ramy  weather  there- 
fore is  favourable  to  the  development  of  foul  brood,  more  espe- 
cially so  when  the  supply  of  food  to  the  brood  durins  this  time 
is  deficient  When  these  conditions  exi^t  foul  brood  takes  the 
course  of  a  contagious  disease,  but  in  the  absence  of  favourable 
conditions  it  may  very  well  happen  that  there  are  aponee  of 
foM  brood  in  some  hives  without  even  an  experienced  bee  mester 
being  aware  of  it  It  seems  to  me  that  foul  brood,  not  only  in  its 
various  forma  but  also  at  the  oommeneement  and  progvsss  of  the 
disease,  has  a  great  shnilarity  to  diptheria,  which  in  these  days 
demands  so  many  victims. 

Secondly,  the  outbresk  of  foul  brood  is  exphdnable  by  the  laot 
that  the  disease  is  still  unknown  to  a  neat  many  bee-keraen. 
In  distriofts  where  bee-keepmg  on  rational  principles  is  still  in  its 
infancy  people  look  at  the  bnght  side  of  things  only,  and  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  new  svstem.  Some  bee- 
keepers indeed  speskof  foul  brood  ocoasionally  and  describe  it 
as  Ue  meet  terrible  disease,  hot  they  take  good  care  not  to  show 
a  diseased  oolony.  Those  who  have  foul  brood  in  their^  apriuiss 
keei^  .        -        •       - 
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bees  to  be  removed,  not  because  there  was  no  foul  brood  in  the 
stock,  but  because  it  was  a  case  of  real  foul  brood. 

I  think  the  exchision  from  public  exhibitions  by  local  asaoow- 
tioos  from  the  annual  meeting  of  Gennan  and  Austrian  bee- 
keepen  of  objeoU  infected  with  foul  brood  is  not  justified,   finch 
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Un.  hryA  w4«  /*uw  ii  ti-t  ^e^js.  I  msuvMK.  t-x  ^^..^ 

K^A  T*stt©/ie  vym  lie,  *x'^jzgaA^r^  t*«  «usi;,.'t  *t<\£.e  ',i«r^'.«x  *  I* 

fc/t.^  bf>x^  44  til*  i*^.-  ir  *«>i  1  tt  '/*.t  -tr^  r^^^ixrm  V,  w 
» li  Mi(««c«#7  Utirt  U!34HM)e;^«yv  :«  ir£i^j*e  a^:;&hM  f'y-:  brood  Lu 

w«?J  ftf  ^y  lM««:Jf.  K;j  fce:;riJ>vort  w.A  tbw  kaw  fr-yas  what 
'|«mr  ^iiifKT  >«  ttoaurj&i^  u^w  mA  U  ^/Mt  uy  take  iD«wrr«i 

JO  food  m^si4«  acd  M^ir£iiy>«n  rts-Jj  t/>  adrkc  ar^  belp  lea  to 
IW  bk  »«f/^jx^,    *  ft^;fwr  k  tU  aort  pwerf cJ  alfr  of  tha 
4i*WMi*  *  »^  Pfarr^f  Ea>.*x/w  to  n.^  wb-w  I  wfona^d  hlii  of  oar 
tjo».).^,  aii^  /^jr  «j/^r>rr-oe  t*i  proT«4  ki«  worda  to  be  tra« 
Wfo.j*  otrr  fc.^/w  l^^tt^trpiOT  bar*  Jott  tb*  ttaj'/rltr  of  t&«r 

2  if  ^^^t  '^^^  **''^  '^-"  *^^  ^'-^  <****!  »«i4  I  ««»*  tbat  we 
^J  get  tb«a  tafejj  ar'AJjrh  tte  ninvw'.  In  caae  a  bee-tw&Pr 
JjjMSje  colonic  are  atia<k^  by  tbU  di^aae  •b^/a;(i  bey/nr  tTa 
b«>k«p««'  aaa^xnation  he  *J*.^J4  applj  to  tbe  lecret^,  who 
WJI  alwm  be  gJad  u>  trirt  bi«  »  helping  hand,  acd  wbwi  poa- 
Jibie  and  Mcc««ar7  wJJI  employ  erety  ncaoa  at  the  commandof 
tbe  aocietj  to  )<«a«n  the  mkfortone,  for  by  united  action  we  are 

^'w?«!f  J7'*^f^  ***  greateat  diOcaltiea  accordisg  to  the  oJd 
tajtog^^Lmt/iaitrength,"    (Brarorj  ^ 

(T«  be  eoBilBti»l) 
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HOW   TO  MAKE  8YBUP  FOB  FEEDING  BEES. 

I  "Ayg  t»k«n  aooie  p^ina  to  find  ont  the  oanae  of  the  fnqn^t 
failoxiw  in  making  •jrnp  lot  beet  from  crjMtAWmaJ^m  mad,  toinfaiz 
aoar.  The  bee  booka  gfre  the  qoaatitiet  of  ragar,  water,  rinegar 
m4  Mlieylic  acid,  but  thej  do  not  M17  how  and  when  tber  areto 
be  mixed;  and  do  not  go  into  the  detail  of  making  rafficiently  to 
enable  %  norioe  to  innnre  •ncceM,  The  following  u  the  method  I 
lure  adopted,  and  which  will  be  fonnd  to  anawer  admiiably. 

Take  10  Iba,  of  best  refined  loaf  engar  2  place  it  in  an  enamelled 
preaerring  pan,  and  corer  the  «ame  witn  fire  pinta  of  oold  water 
filtefred  nm  water  ia  beat.  The  ingar  ahoald  not  be  broken 
emaJlertban  ia  abaolutel  j  neoeflaarj,  aa  the  breaking  and  bmiainff 
iaone  of  the  ^uaea  of  the  •rmp  being  cloudy.  By  the  nae  of  the 
bMt  engmr  It  will  be  lea*  liable  to  aponUneona  decompoaition,  and 
will  keep  perfectly  clear  and  tranaparent 

The  pan  or  eaacepan  ahonld  be  corered  orer  tmtil  the  angar  ia 
dlieoWed,  which  will  Uke  aome  houra,  I  nanally  leare  it  all 
night,  Md  the  fint  thing  in  the  morning  I  atir  it  before  heatinff 
Care  mnat  be  taken  to  employ  aa  little  heat  aa  poaaible,  aa  a  aoln^ 
tion  of  aagar,  eren  when  kept  at  the  temperature  of  boiline 
water  for  any  length  of  time,  nndergoea  alow  decompoaition 
Thia  ia  beat  done  in  a  water  bath  by  placing  the  yeaael  containing 
toe  angar  and  water  in  another  containing  water ;  or  if  put  on  a 
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POTATO  CULTUBEL 

LTHOUGH  this  subject  lias  been  often  and 
ably  treated,  it  is  of  such  importance  to  all 
classes  of  tne  commanity  that  no  tt:po\ogj 
for  returning  to  it  is  needed.  That  the  crop 
is  of  inestimable  yalue  all  must  admit  the 
more  readily,  seeing  that  we  are  still  suffer- 
ing from  a  very  general  andahnoet  com- 
plete failure.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  a  little 
strange  that  comparatiyely  speaking  so  little 
pains  are  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  by 
many  growers.  The  contrast  between  the  method 
of  culture  adopted  by  market  growers  and  that 
practised  br  the  majority  of  private  cultivators  is  very 
greatly  in  favour  of  Uie  xormer.  However,  gardeners  are 
not  .always  to  blame  for  the  lightness  of  thdr  crons  as  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  by  market  powers,  simply  because 
the^  are  not 'Always  allowed  sufficient  of  either  solid  or 
aitifioial  manures,  both  of  which  are  freely  used  by  the 
latter ;  ib  fact,  they  spare  no  expense,  but  Ithe  former  have 
to  do  the  beet  they  can  with  what  they  can  coUect,  and  often 
meet  with  little  encouragement  when  they  wish  to  purchase 
fresh  seed. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  these  preliminary  observations, 
I  am  an  advocate  of  high  culture  as  opposed  to  that  too 
often  practised  either  from  necessity  or  choice.    What  I 
tenn  high  culture  I  will  endeavjour  to  briefly  detail,  includ- 
ing, in  my  remarks  a  few  notes  on  the  practice  of  growers 
far  mari^et,  from  whom  I  must  confess  Iwving  learnt  much. 
The  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  not  only  to  grow  as 
heavy  crops  as  possible,  but  also  to  produce  the  tubers 
of  good  quality.    The  nature  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
treatment  dven  materially  affects  the  crop  in  both  respects, 
and  a  suitable  selection  of  varieties  is  of  great  importance. 
Ko  esculent  is  more  easily  grown  in  a  great  variety  of  soils 
than  is  the  Potato,  but  according  to  my  experience  a  deep 
friable  loam  is  the  most  suitable  ;  not  soil  that  previously 
has  been  heavily  manured  and  perhaps  lightly  cropped,  but 
good  fresh  loam,  of  which  a  fresh  endosed  piece  ox  meadow 
land  is  a  good  type.    This  fresh  soil  will  yield  good  crops 
for  one  or  two  seasons  without  manure^  but  after  roceiving 
a  good  dressing  of  manuro  the  crops,  if  well  managed  in 
other  respects,  would  be  enormous.    Such  soils  in  a  favour- 
able season  are  by  good  management  made  to  produce  from 
12  to  16  tons  of  Potatoes  per  acre.    Of  course,  private 
growers  seldom  have  the  advantages  of  a  virgin  soil,  but 
heavy  crops  may  be  obtained  from  some  old-established  i 
gardens.    A  soil  very  full  of  manure  is  quite  unsuitable  for 
Potato  growing,  and  to  obviate  this  difficulty  it  is  very  ad- 
▼isable  to  dress  it  over  with  hot  lime  and  to  bastsjDd  trench. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  those  for 
whom^  these  remarks  are  intended,  that  bastard  trenching  is 
breaking  up  the  land  two  spits  deep  without  bringing  the 
bottom  spit  to  the  surface,  it  being  m  most  instances  much 
too  p<>or  and  unworkable.    The  tx>p  spit  of  the  wide  trench 
18  wheeled  to  the  finishing  point,  tne  oottom  spit  is  broken 
vPi  and  on  to  this  the  next  top  spit  is  thrown,  the  shovellings 
01  the  latter  being  good  fresh  soil  that  oftentimes  has  not 
VQ,  9v^Y0k  zzxviiL,  iTiiw  BMaxoa, 


been  touched  by  the  spade  for  years.  Any  manure  that 
may  be  used,  it  is  advisable  to  work  in  between  the  spits 
and  not  out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots. 

Our  newly  trenched  ground  is  always  dven  up  to  the 
Potato  crop,  to  the  advantage,  I  believe,  oi  that  and  suc- 
ceeding crops  whatever  they  may  be.  Previously  to  taking 
charge  of  this  garden  I  was  informed  that  the  Potatoes 
mwn  were  unfit  for  the  table,  but  bastard  trenching  and  a 
firee  use  of  hot  lime  has  gradually  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  BoU  into  a  less  rich,  and  therefore  more  suitable  state^ 
both  fot  Potatoes  and  all  other  crops.  Where  it  is  im- 
possible to  trench,  the  ground  should  oe  deeply  dug,  and  if 
too  rich  may  be  brought  into  good  condition  by  a  dressing 
of  hot  lime  only,  and  then  taring  off  it  a  good  crop  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  or  Cabbages.  To  be  brief,  a 
heavy  crop  of  Potatoes  of  good  quality  can  best  be  obtained 
from  a  comparatively  poor  soil  heavily  manured  at  or  about 
the  planting  time. 

Ox  manures  I  prefer  that  obtained  from  the  farmyard, 
to  which  artificial  or  concentrated  manures,  notably  guano, 
are  very  valuable  adjuncts.  The  latter  supplies  much 
ammonia,  of  which  the  manure  frequently  used  by  gar- 
deners is  nearly  destitute.  The  defect  in  most  artificial 
manures  is  the  absence  of  humus ;  hence  in  dry  seasons, 
unless  used  in  conjunction  with  soUd  manures,  they  are  or 
but  little  value.  The  heaviest  crop  of  Potatoes  I  have  ever 
seen  was  lifted  from  land  manured  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  loads  of  manure,  and  about  4  cwt.  of  guano  to  the  acre. 
Both  kinds  of  manure  were  thrown  into  the  furrows,  and 
the  sets  plbced  directly  on  it  and  covered  over  with  the 
plough,  rure  guano  is  the  favourite  concentrated  manure 
in  this  district,  but  soot  is  often  substituted,  using  greater 
proportions,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  very  A'aluable  and  cheap 
fertiliser.  Where,  however,  artificial  manure  alone  will  be 
used  I  should  recommend  some  of  those  compounds  as 
advertised,  simply  because  they  comprise  in  themselves  a 
greater  number  of  fertilising  elements  than  do  any  one 
specified  kind.  The  exact  quantities  to  be  used  can  be 
easily  ascertained  from  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  fertilisers. 

The  condition  of  the  seed  Potatoes  or  "  sets"  materially 
affects  the  weight  of  the  crop,  and  for  this  reason  deserves 
fnat  attention.  Observant  market  growers  attach  much 
importance  to  a  change  of  seed,  and  the  results  produced 
are  very  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  their  theory.  So 
convinced  are  they  of  the  necessity  of  having  sets  from  off 
soil  essentially  different  from  their  own,  that  they  will  not 
buy  in  the  neighbourhood  even  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  else- 
where. Potatoes  from  Scotland  are  eagerly  purohased,  but 
those  imported  from  the  continent  they  will  not  plant  on 
any  consideretion,  the  only  exception  being  French  Shaws. 
These  they  prefer  to  the  same  variety  grown  in  England, 
the  crops  obtained  from  the  former  being  much  superior  to 
those  from  the  latter.  Seed  Potatoes  should  never  be 
allowed  to  sprout  in  heaps,  or  they  will  be  much  weakened 
thereby.  Choose  moderately  strong  sets  sufficiently  started 
to  enable  the  operator  to  ruD  out  all  side  shoots,  the  centre 
and  strongest  one  only  being  retained.  This  is  very  important 
with  kidney  Potatoes,  the  centre   shoot  being  so  much 
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stronger  than  the  side  shoots.  Catting  the  ends  off  these 
will  moilitate  their  decomposition,  or  o&erwise  the^^  die  apt 
to  turn  oat  whole.  I  do  not  attach  mnoh  inpwtaiooe  to 
the  selectioa  of  handsome  tubers,  but  one  of  our  lo^st  growen 
bnys  up  all  liie  prize  Potatoes  he  can  for  seed.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  same  results  would  follow  if  equally  strcmg  sets 
were  obtained  from  other  soils.  If  rounds  or  thfise  kidneys  of 
the  Snowflake  type  are  scarce,  by  all  means  cut  them  into  two 
or  more  sets  acconling  to  their  size,  but  the  best  result  general]^ 
follow  those  planted  whole,  provided  the  central  shoot  only  is 
allowed  to  grow.  Potatoes  that  are  yery  valuable  and  scarae 
nay  be  propagated  from  cuttings  as  advised  on  page  106,  or 
they  may  be  cut  into  as  many  sets  as  there  are  eyes,  dipped  in 
either  slacked  lime  or  sand,  bedded  in  leaf  or  vegetable  soil, 
and  placed  under  glass  till  they  have  started  and  emitted 
roots.  Water  sparingly  at  the  commencement,  and  transfer  to 
Ihe  trenches  before  the  roots  have  spread  far. 

Xhe  time  of  planting  must  depend  entirely  upon  local  oir* 
enmstanoes.  The  soil  cannot  work  too  well,  as  the  lighter  the 
soil  in  contact  with  the  tubers  the  better  the  quality  of  the 
erop,  consequently  the  time  of  planting  must  be  regulated  by 
Hie  state  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  kind  of  weather  experienced. 
We  usually  commence  planting  the  early  varieties  on  a  south 
border  early  in  Mut^,  but  find  it  very  necessary  to  keep  the 
ctem8[in  tlie  young  state  well  covered  with  soil,  and  after* 
mads  proteetkig  with  branches  of  evergreens  or  fern.  Daring 
April  we  plant  more  early  and  second  early  varieties,  also  the 
mmsa  crop  if  the  ground  is  vacant  and  the  weather  pennitSb 
We  place  the  rows .  of  Ashleafs  and  others  ct  moderate  growth 
2  feet  aparty  and  the  sets  10  inches  apart  The  rows  of  strong- 
plowing  varieties  are  placed  3  feet  apart,  and  the  sets  1  foot  apart 
in  the  rows.  The  Scotch  Champions  and  Magnum  Bonnms  on 
strong  soils  require  still  greater  distances,  4  feet  between  the 
iDws  and  15  inches  between  the  sets  not  being  too  much.  The 
sets  are  dibbled  in  by  many,  but  I  think  it  a  wrong  practice, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  heavy.  As  before  stated,  the  soil  about 
the  sets  should  be  well  broken  up,  the  better  to  enable  the 
** runners"  or  Potato^ producing  roots  to  extend  freely  ;  but 
when  a  dibber  is  used,  unless  the  soil  be  light  and  open  the 
nverse  is  the  case.  Another  expeditious  method  is  that  of 
diggtng-in  the  sets,  for  by  this  practice  the  soil  about  them  is 
wdl  brdcen  up,  and  the  ground  is  not  trampled  on  after 
planting.  The  sets  are  placed  in  the  drills  formed  during  tne 
process  of  digging,  and  covered  over  with  the  next  spit  Lines 
are  used,  and  the  rows  placed  the  usual  distances  apart  I 
prefer  planting  in  drills,  whether  on  trenched  or  newly  dug 
ground.  These  are  drawn  with  a  heavy  hoe,  and  vary  in  depth 
aeoording  to  the  composition  of  the  soil ;  if  light  and  open 
they  are  6  inches  deep,  if  at  all  close  much  more  shallow. 
Previous  to  planting  the  ground  is  stirred  to  a  good  depth 
with  a  fork,  giving  a  dressing  of  soot  at  the  same  time.  When 
the  sprouted  sets  are  plant^  they  are  first  covered  with  soil 
by  the  hand,  and  then  covered  over,  forming  slight  ridges, 
oetweea  which  we  di£;  or  loosen  with  a  fork.  When  pifehing 
through  the  ground  they  are  again  covered  over,  and  again 
forked  between,  both  operations  being  finally  repeated  when 
the  growth  is  about  9  inches  high. 

The  selection  of  varieties  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  New  varieties  should  be  tried,  if  only  to  be  discarded,  for 
it  is  a  mistake  to  grow  a  great  collection,  however  interesting  it 
may  be.  The  American  varieties — such  as  the  Early  Bose, 
Alpha,  Snowfiake,  and  Breadfruit— «re  particularly  good  for 
light  sand,  but  are  comparatively  worthless  on  heavy  soils. 
Of  the  Ashleaf  type  Yeitch's  Improved  and  Mona's  Pride, 
espeeially  the  latter,  do  well  with  me  ;  and  of  early  rounds  a 
good  variety  of  Dons  and  French  Sbaws  are  the  most  profit- 
able. The  latter  especially  ought  to  be  more  grown  in  private 
gardens.  On  light  soils  Porter's  Excelsior  crops  very  heavily 
and  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  Early  Coldstream  is  also  good. 
Of  second  earlies  I  like  Snowflake  and  Woodstock  Kidney. 
Bector  of  Woodstock,  although  small,  is  a  heavy  cropping 
round  variety  of  excellent  quality.  For  the  main  crop  I 
reeommend  Schoolmaster,  Victoria,  Regents,  and  Scotch 
Ofaompioxw— rounds  ;  and  of  kidneys  Prince  Arthur,  Covent 
Oaxden  Perfection,  and  Magnum  Bonum.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend anyone  to  plant  either  the  latter  or  Scotch  Champion 
too  largely ;  but  a  breadth  of  one  or  both  shoidd  be  planted 
as  a  measure  of  precaution.  It  will,  however,  be  a  mistake 
to  rely  too  exclusively  on  them,  as  should  a  dry  season  ensue 
short  crops  will  be  the  result,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  very  gross  feeders,  and  unless  they  receive  very  liberal 
treatment  in  the  way  of  deep  cultivation  and  abundance  of 


rain  and  manure,  will  fail  ;  at  least,  such  is  mj  experieooB 
with  them.  Disease-resisting  they  undoubtedly  aie  i&  t 
marked  d^[ree. 

This  brings  me  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  I  eannot 
consistently  ignore,  much  as  I  may  wish  to— vk.,  the  Potato 
disease.  This  has  baflled  aU  attempts  made  by  sdentifieiMi 
to  either  prevent  or  cure  it,  as  far  as  nostrums  are  ooooenel 
The  question  is,  Is  the  Peronoepoea  the  cause  or  the  dtet  d 
the  murrain  ?  Scientific  men  incline  to  the  former  thenr, 
hot,  however  presumptuous  it  may  appeal^  I  very  amcfa  dow 
the  correctness  of  it.  The  Potato  is  a  native  of  a  mdb 
wanner  climate  than  ours,  and,  with  the  notaUe  exeep&ii 
above  alluded  to^  the  varieties  are  too  weakly  oonsfcitated  to  nait 
the  weather  vicissitudes  of  this  country.  Place  a  pot  {slnl^t 
native  of  Pera  for  instance,  in  a  low  temperstme,  penutenttr 
overwater  it,  and  what  will  be  the  result  7  The  roots  H 
then  tiie  foliage  changes,  and  lastly  the  fruit  or  tnhen,  thoold 
there  be  either.  So  with  the  Potato.  First  the  feeding  noti 
more  or  less  fail,  then  the  foliage  follows,  and  this  in  its  ton 
affects  the  tubers,  which  during  daoompositian  an  iibt 
possesion  of  by  the  fungus.  This  may  appear  a  mUt  ttso^, 
so  are  many  others,  and  mine,  like  them,  are  open  tocostadie- 

tklII.^W.  l€K}ULDSK. 


ROCKERIES. 

^Fjew  persons  ezparienoe  the  pleasine  of  growiiv  >Ilte. 
We  do  not  understand  how  to  manage  them,  sad  theraioce 
fail  of  success.  We  really  want  ABC  teachiiig.  lis  pemm 
would  only  fam^  himself  engaged  in  making  snd  P^^^^^ 
rockery,  and  describe  each  step  without  assuming  saj  ncfw- 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  scholar,  and  tell  us  wist  to^o^aj 
would  teach  us  to  love  and  grow  them.  Will  yon  do  it? 
So  writes  a  friend  to  me.  And  although  there  «w  ma^ 
who  could  do  it  much  better  than  I  can  hope  todo,7^s«  » 
appeal  has  been  made  to  me  I  will  endeavour  to  tnlffl  iktotte 
best  of  my  ability.  . 

There  are  rockeries  and  lockeriea  Thera^themfimttaK 
rock  garden  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York,  ihs  moift  peife^ 
example  <^  an  artificial  rock  garden  I  have  ever  ^^^  *": 
there  is  the  beautiful  garden  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hanajoiia  « 
St.  Albans  Court.  There  is  the  rock  garden  of  Mr.  BwMW 
at  Ryde,  and  there  is  simply  the  long  narrow  border  wtocsB 
called  a  rockery  in  my  own  garden.    I  think,  fherefore»^» 


giving  any  directions  for  making  and  stocking  »  'p^^SLii 
will  be  better  first  to  hiy  down  a  few  general  principteB  wiw 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  rock  gardens  large  or  small,  m 
perhHps  some  negative  principles  may  be  as  useftil  as^ay- 

1,  I  would  say.  Do  not  attempt  too  nsuch.  If  in  ^^P^' 
ing  it  is  wise  to  cat  your  coat  according  to  yoor  *"*'.j^^ 
particukurly  so  in  making  a  rookery.  Nothing  is  mcj  ^ 
trous  than  to  see  a  great  pretentious-looking  P***J*. ^ 
erected  "regardless  of  expense,"  on  which  i^ants  »J*"^ 
placed  without  any  regard  to  their  natural  cotJ"^^ 
growth,  and  as  a  consequence  they  are  miserable  ^"'*''*^rt. 
a  beginner  like  my  friend  I  would  say,  then,  Commence  wu« 
a  small  rockery  ;  it  is  easy  to  enlarge.  ^^  u 

2,  Do  not,  &  you  can  help  it,  employ  artificial  ijc»^ 
saying  this  I  do  not  mefto  to  say  that  plants  will  n^^JSj 
in  such  formations ;  and  no  one  who  has.  seen  "J^  r^^ 
imitations  of  rockwork  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  ^^^ 
Battersea  Park,  can  doubt  that  very  natural-looking  'J^^ 
be  made  of  bricks  and  cement ;  but  at  the  same  <*^  ?S  in 
in  most  neighbourhoods  stones  which  may  ^-^"J^^f  ]«! 
making  rockwwk,  and  I  have  a  prejudice  in  ^^^^mdrtflofi* 
instead  of  sham  things.  Limestone,  Kentish  ^^.^^j^ 
and  freestone  are  all  suitable,  the  least  I?®'^*P®.^^j!L flint 
that  which  so  abounds  in  my  own  nsighbonrnoOQ-j_ 

Mr.  Backhouse  brought  his  large  rocks  a  ^^^^.^^i 
miles ;  a  friend  in  this  county  got  his  forty  ""^J^^Jf better 
none  can  be  procured  near  at  hand  it  may  be  a  *1'*^?'^  (fiff 
the  expense  might  be  less  to  have  artificisL'  W 
ground  would  I  employ  it.  _.  ^  j^ff 

3,  Do  not  make  yoor  roekwork  in  a  shady  ^j^gfig^ 
garden ;  and  yet  how  often  is  this  done  t  ^^^Lokshivo 
seeing  some  lovely  nook  in  a  shady  dale,  whew  **'*  j^Jy^a^ 
been  overgrown  with  creeping  plants  and  foufl^  ixsit*^ 
and  they  think  that  is  the  sort  of  thmg  ^^^.^^^  labi^ 
But  these  are  not  alpine  plants,  nor  is  it  the  Km»  ^  jjgf^ 
they  rejoice  in.  If  one  would  only  recoHecit^^^J^iia 
seen  these  alpine  gems  grow — ^If  anyone  ^/^^^Zjk  9BBXf^ 
"le  jardin"  at  Chamounix,  or  seen  the  t^^^  *^^ 


} 
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nram  elmgiDg  to  tke  fMe  of  the  Toek  OTer  the  **  nuNiTeSB  ptm^** 
or  the  ■temkaB  Stlene  mod  the  Alpine  Oentum  on  the  top  of 
the  Col  de  Behne,  thej  will  then  see  better  whet  tbej  faftre 
to  imitate ;  not  to  g0t  riiade,  hot  to  hare  a  full  j  ezneeed 
poiition  where,  indeed,  yon  can  make  ahade  if  yon  reqnm  it 
with  the  loeke  themaeirea,  bet  where  at  any  rate  the  general 
oonditaan  is  that  of  plenty  of  euniii^t  and  clear  air.  And 
then  ae  to  plants  I  woud  aay-^ 

4,  Bo  not  be$rin  yoor  growing  of  alpinee  with  miffy  or  diffi- 
calt  oaei.  It  does  eo  happen  thit  aome  of  our  moat  lofely 
alpines  are  reay  difBcolt  iSome  of  the  Andioaaoea,  Britridiiiim 
nanam,  Genttana  rema  and  bavariea,  are  all  extremely  diiB- 
onlt  and  to  «ktempt  their  growth  would  probably  only  end  in 
diaappointment ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  beautiful  thinga 
nearly  approaching  them  in  lovelineaa  which  are  more  eaeily 
grown,  and  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble  bestowed  on  them. 
id  the  aame  iray  I  would  aay.  Do  not  attempt  anything  about 
whoae  hardloeaa  there  ia  doubt ;  a  **  probably  "  hardy  plant  ie 
a  thing  to  be  aroided  by  a  beginner. 

In  preparing,  then,  to  make  yoor  rockery  it  will  be  well  to 
aacnre  in  the  first  place  a  quantity  of  good  friable  loam,  not 
too  light  and  certainly  not  clayey.  It  ia  true  that  there  are 
aome  alpinea  which  require  peat,  and  others  garden  mould  or 
leaf  mould  ;  but  all  these  can  be  provided  for  afterwards,  but 
the  main  reliance  ia  to  be  placed  on  a  good  loam.  In  making 
your  rockwork  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  throw  down  some 
stones  on  the  surface  of  the  soil — the  making  of  it  should  be  a 
work*  See  first  of  all  that  your  drainage  is  good^a  soddened 
soil  is  fatal  to  alpines.  If  neceaaary,  then,  drain  the  place  well, 
and  put  down  a  quantity  of  the  loam  such  as  I  hare  spoken  of. 
Then  commence  at  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  bed,  place  some 
small  rough  stones,  which  will  raise  it  about  9  or  10  inches 
above  the  level,  add  then  more  soU :  then  place  larger  stones 
until  you  get  the  elevation  of  perhaps  3  feet,  and  in  placing 
the  stones  provide  for  fissures,  into  which  some  of  the  alpinea 
which  are  very  long-rooted  may  thrust  themselves,  and  also 
what  aosne  call  pockets,  with  various  aspects — a  space,  that  is, 
between  atones  of  about  a  foot  square — ^in  which  various  plants 
may  be  placed  and  suitable  soil  provided  for  them.  By  fissures 
I  mean  (although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  it  without  a  sketch) 
stonaa  placed  near  to  one  another  and  the  interstices  filled  in 
with  aoal,  the  plant  to  be  placed  so  that  it  may  be  enabled  to 
push  its  roots  between  the  pieces  of  stone,  sometimes  in  a  per- 
pendiftnlar  but  more  frequently  in  a  horisontal  position.  Then 
ibexe  may  be  slight  elevations  in  some  parts,  making  a  place 
for  some  plants  which  like  to  be  somewlmt  higher  up.  when 
all  is  finished  it  should  have  the  appearance  of  an  elevated 
piece  of  land  with  pieces  of  rock  peeping  out  here  and  there  in 
vaiiona  plaees.  The  more  natual  this  is  the  better,  bnt  it  must 
he  lemambered  that  only  at  great  expense  and  with  eonnder- 
ahie  time  devoted  to  it  can  a  really  natural-looking  rookwork 
he  obtained ;  but  in  any  one  however  small  cockneyiam  may 
be  avoided.  I  have  in  my  mind*a  eye  a  large  piece  of  rook- 
work where  there  ia  a  aort  of  heaping  "^  Pelioo  on  Oaaa,"  where 
a  monad  is  raised  about  16  ieet  high  with  large  pointed  atonea 
jotting  out  one  above  the  other,  hardly  any  aoil  to  be  aeen, 
a  few  miasrahle  Ferns  dragging  out  a  wretched  esistenoe, 
while  the  owner  wondered  why  hia  rockery  did  not  auooeed. 
If  I  hare  made  my  ideas  at  all  plain  I  think  aueh  niatakea 
imj  eaeily  be  avoided.  I  ahall  in  my  next  notea  indicate  the 
kinds  of  plante  to  be  need  in  sneh  a  rookery  aa  I  have  daaoribed. 

ROSES' AFTER  THE  FROSTS. 

HxYSBy  certainly,  have  I  more  donbtingly  made  the  loaiid 
of  the  Boaoa  than  daring  the  past  two  or  three  days  of  warm 
sunshine  and  still  soft  atTr  which  we  in  mid-Linooln  have 
epgiciyed  after  our  full  share  of  snow,  frost,  and  severity  of 
weather  dnrii^  December,  1879,  and  Jaaaary,  188a  WtenbU 
have  been  the  acoounts  from  most  nurseiiea  and  private  i^ar- 
deoa  in  ilie  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  feared  the  loaaea  in  Boee 
treea  must  be  aerioua  and  extensive — ^loaaes  that  cannot  as  yet 
be  aocnxately  estimated,  nurserymen  having  been  nnaUe  to 
execute  orders  for  Bose  trees  owing  to  the  early  frosts  pre- 
venting lifting;,  and  then  the  trees  having  to  a  large  extent 
been  ntterly  destnyyed. 

To  apeak  more  particularly  of  the  Boaes  I  cultivate  ia  thia 
UtUe  oomer,  th^  look  far  better  than  I  oonld  have  thought 
peaahla.  Btandards  ia  an  exposed  situation  have  snffeied 
niQie  or  less,  and  amongst  the  losses  are  Celine  Foroatier, 
Mudmne  ICarie  Finge^  Madame  Victor  Yaidier,  a»d  qm  or 


two  others.  Bessie  Johnson,  Senateor  Yaisae,  Madame  Cbariea 
Grapelet,  and  Coup  d*H4b^  look  unscathed.  Not  ao  Madame 
Olemenee  Joignenx,  Gapitaine  Christy,  La  France,  and  Feile 
Blanche;  and  even  such  brave  Roses  as  Black  Prince  and 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time  show 
tiaees  of  the  terrible  ordeal  they  had  to  pass  throueh.  All 
these  are  established  standards.  Amongst  old  standards  in 
a  less  exposed  situation  most  look  very  well,  one  or  two  only 
middling,  and  one — Abb4  Bramerel,  has  died,  besides  a  Marshal 
Niel  end  Climbing  Devoniensis.  The  two  last  planted  in  the 
autumn. 

Now  as  to  the  standards  of  all  sorts  planted  October  25th, 
1879,  together  with  a  number  of  dwarfs,  and  immediately  pro- 
tected with  a  very  liberal  mulching  of  fresh  stable  manure. 
Almost  without  exception  the  trees  look  well  and  strong,  and 
amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I  do  not  not'ice  a  single  death. 
The  standards  include  Dnpuy  Jamain,  Abel  Carri^,  Mabel 
Morrison  (looking  delicate,  however),  Madame  La  Baronne  de 
Bothsehild,  Comtesse  de  Paris,  Marguerite  de  Brassac,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Due  de  Montpensier,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Royal  Stan- 
dard, Louis  Van  Houtte,  kc.  Amongnt  the  dwarfs  are  Madame 
Bmma  All,  Marie  Louise  Pernet,  Horace  Vemet,  Madame 
Laeharmc,  Princess  Beatrice,  Marie  Baamann,  Marie  Finger, 
Capitaine  Christy,  and  others.  As  to  the  established  dwarfs 
I  may  say  I  am  hopeful  generally  ;  and  some,  notably  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  Jean  Liabaud,  seem  ex- 
oeption^ly  robust.  Amongst  the  Tea  Roses  some  seem  cut  to 
the  roots,  and  time  will  show  whether  any  life  is  left.  R6ve 
d*Or,  Madame  Falcot,  and  Ophirie  are  safe.  But  the  last 
eaemy,  the  east  wind,  has  still  to  be  met  and  if  possible  baffled  ; 
it  is  more  subtile,  tr^scherous,  and  persistent  tnan  frost,  which 
ia  an  open  enemy.  I  am  now  screening  off  all  tender  Teas  and 
dwarfs  with  temporary  shelter  of  fern  cuttings,  but  I  shall 
keep  those  branch  screens  up  until  June. — A.  M.  B. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURE. 

KoTHiKa  in  gardening  can  be  more  simple  than  the  appli- 
caNon  of  manure  to  the  soil,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  those  im- 
portant mattera  upon  which  depends  the  success  or  failure  of 
oar  crops.  Its  very  simplicity  has  led  many,  espedaUy  old 
praotitionerB,  to  take  much  for  granted,  and  in  directiona 
givcB  for  its  uae  the  ignorance  of  beginners  concerning  the 
reason  why  they  are  sometimes  told  to  mix  it  well  with  the 
soil,  and  sometimes  to  apply  it  as  a  surface  dressixig,  has  bean 
forgotten.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  the 
letter  of  a  young  correspondent  who  had  just  made  a  new 
Vine  borte,  and  instead  of  mixing  any  manure  with  it  he  had 
spread  it  upon  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  about  9  inches. 

Now  our  young  correspondent  had  probably  been  told  that 
it  was  customary  for  good  Grape-growers  to  apply  an  annual 
saiiaee  dressing  of  manure  to  their  Vine  borders,  but  he  had 
not  been  told  that  ^bwas  not  done  until  the  roots  had  spread 
ahoat  ia  the  border,  and  in  some  degree  exhausted  its  fertility. 
To  apply  a  heavy  surfaee  dressing  before  this  has  taken  plaoe 
is  a  positive  source  of  evil,  tending  as  it  undoubtedly  would  to 
render  the  soil  sodden  and  sour.  For  Vines,  and  in  point  of 
fact  all  fruit  trees,  Strawberry  beds.  Asparagus,  and  all  other 
vegetable  beds  that  are  permanent,  we  should  first  of  all 
secae  thorough  drainage  and  a  free  passage  of  water  through 
the  soil  by  drain  pipes  and  a  liberal  admixture  of  hard  gritty- 
matter,  and  then  mix  enough  rich  manure  with  it  to  ensure  ito 
ferttlitj  for  two  or  three  ^wars,  subsequently  implying  smfaee 
drearinga,  whieh  invariably  induce  an  abundant  formation  of 
reotlata  near  the  sturfaoe  and  thus  tend  to  promote  a  free 
strong  growth,  great  fertility,  and  also  to  keep  the  sp<»igioleB 
fron  contact  with  a  cold  inert  subsoil. 

I  have  used  the  term  rich  manure,  meaning  thereby  mannre 
that  is  well  decomposed  when  applied  to  the  soil,  for  it  ia  un- 
doubtedly bad  practice  to  uae  it  in  a  crude  condition,  and  yet 
doing  ao  has  often  been  recommended  because  it  tended  to 
keep  the  soil  open  for  a  time.  Better  far  to  keep  the  soil  per- 
manently open  by  such  a  substance  as  coal  ashes,  and  apply 
the  manure  fn  a  state  that  will  be  immediately  beneficial  to 
the  roota«-<-£i>WABD  Luckhubst. 


CoNSBBTATOvr  ABBANQEacENT.— I  find  SdUa  aibeziea  doea 
best  in  ^inch  pots.  In  one  side  of  the  conservatory  hen  the 
front  row  is  formed  of  pots  of  the  above  and  of  Isolepis  graoiUa 
alternately  ;  behind  these  are  two  rows  of  fine  {)la&ts  of  white 
fliineao  Primidap,  MMi  with  Polyanthos  Kaicinm  and  Di»» 
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csns  indlTisB.  Tbo  back  row  ia  composed  of  Aialea,  bsicU> 
siflon  (uid  Erica  hyemalis.  The  effect  ia  moat  chaote  and  plea*- 
ing.  The  otber  aide  bas  Cf  clamena  instead  ol  BcUIm  betnroen 
the  Graasea,  then  a  row  of  Crocnses,  aext  a  tow  of  rad  Piiniilai 
dotted  with  ploaU  o(  Acacia  lopbanttiB  IS  inches  In  height. 
Hie  back  row  is  Epacriaea  and  tall  pjramidal  plants  of  Cytiiiu 
raeemoms.  The  effect  on  this  side  is  ricb.  I  am  not  at  all 
raponsible  for  these  two  arnuKemenU,  the  joaag  man  la 
charge  having  done  so  of  kimieU.  It  is  altogether  so  simple 
and  etOcient  as  to  be  worthy  of  note.— B.  P.  Brothebstok. 


THE  FERTILISATION  OF  FERNS. 
A  BtiBjKcr  of  peculiar  interest — vii.,  the  reprodncUon  of 
Ferns,  is  diacossed  by  Mr.  Eadcai  on  page*  63  and  117  of  the 
pKsent  Tolnme.  Ha  ezpreeaes  an  opinion  that  there  is  no 
■eznal  fertUiaation  in  Pema.  In  support  of  this  assertion  he 
adduces  his  own  and  cthen'  experiences  in  rusing  Ferns  from 
spores,  and  ende»Tonra  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  "  theories ' ' 
toat  have  been  adTHoced  to  account  for  the  phenomenoi 
Such  an  opinion  as  this  would  not  have  been  remarkable  thir^ 
or  forty  years  ago,  but  at  the  preaenttimeitis  a  little  astonish- 
ing, for  the  "theories  "  are  now  facts  that  anyone,  with  the 
aid  of  a  good  microscope  and  possessing  the  patience  to  in- 
Tcetigaie  the  matter,  coald  easily  prOTe.  Mr.  Badon  does  not 
state  whether  he  has  employed  a  microacope  in  his  lesearchea, 
but  I  presame  he  did  not,  or  his  opinions  wooid  have  been 
q>eedily  changed ;  therefore  Che  following  lemarka  may  be  in- 
teietting  to  him  and  others  who  (or  want  ot  time  or  oppor- 
tnnitj  have  nerer  been  able  to  satisfy  themselve*  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  Ferns  are  really  fertilised. 

The  term  "  Cryptogamii^"  which  aigni£es  Hidden  Marriages  01 
Voions,  was  applied  by  Linnuna  with  aingular  appropriateness 
at  the  time  to  those  nmnerooa  memberi  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Fema,  Moeaes,  Fungi,  and  Algm  or  Seaweeds.  Although  at 
that  time  nothing  was  known  of  the  sexual  oi^ans  in  Fenii^ 
and  compaiatiTely  little  of  Uie  other  cryptogams,  yet, 
ing  no  doubt  from  analogy,  it  ia  evident  from  the  ni 
gave  them  that  LinnEsus  thoaght  it  probable  such  oigan« 
existed.  Tbe  matter  was  then  a  mystery  to  natontliats,  and 
coDtinned  so  for  many  years ;  indeed  bat  for  tbe  improvemeat 
effected  in  the  constructioa  of  the  microscope  and  its  greatly 
iooieaaed  magnifying  powers  the  subject  could  never  btm 
been  elacida^  even  by  the  most  caiefal  and  assidnooa  in- 
VBstigatota.  The  attention  of  observers  bad  been  natniaUy 
directed  to  the  fronds  in  the  expectation  of  dlscoveting  sot 
cine  to  the  mystery,  but  in  vain,  for  all  that  could  be  asct 
tained  was  that  certain  minute  seed-like  bodies  termed  spoi  __ 
were  prodoced  upon  the  mider  aurfacea  or  margini  of  the 
fronds,  and  that  where  these  apores  fell  Femi  arose.  The 
first  growth  ot  the  spore,  the  peculiar  Sat  groen  liverwort-like 
prot&llium,  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  yet  there  were  what 
had  been  so  eagerly  eonght—tbe  "  flowers  "  ot  Ferns. 

About  the  year  1840  a  great  botanist  of  Zurich,  Professor 
Nageli,  while  engaged  in  iniestigating  the  sobject,  discoverad 
that  the  reproductive  cleans  existed  upon  tbe  under  side  of 
the  prothBllinm,  bat  lie  only  observed  the  minate  body  subse- 
quently tenoed  Oie  antheridimn,  because  it  is  analogous  ' 
its  functiDns  to  the  anthers  of  flowering  plants.  A  fi 
years  afterwarda  this  moat  important  discoveir  was  conGrmed 
by  Count  Sumioaki,  who  also  detected  anotiier  body  which 
aniwen  to  the  pistil  ot  flowers  and  ia  termed  tlie  aidie- 
gonium.  The  accounts  that  were  published  of  tliese  remark' 
able  discoveries  it  may  be  readily  ima^ned  were  received 
somewhat  incredulously  by  many,  especidly  those  wbo  in  ae< 
cordanoe  with  an  eminent  botanist  oelieve  Uiat  Ferns  were 
devoid  of  all  reprodactive  organs.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  observations  of  the  two  gentlemen  mentioned  have  been 
abondantly  proved  to  be  correct  and  are  generally  accepted, 
although  Mr.  Eadon  still  continues  scepti^,  hot  I  hope  to 
convince  even  him  before  concludiug  my  remarks. 

In  Mr.  Moore's  "  British  Ferns,"  published  in  1867,  the  sub- 
ject is  thus  referred  to  :  "  The  germination  of  the  ^lores  of 
Fema  has  lately  excited  mach  inqoiry,  the  resalt  of  which 
leads  to  the  inference  that  something  like  sexuality  exists 
among  all  the  higher  groups  of  cryptogamous  plants--*  kind 
of  fertilisation  takes  place  in  tbe  prothallus  or  germ-fnxid." 
In  anotber  part  of  the  hoA  ia  this  paaaage — "The  produotion 
ol  certain  intermediate  forma  of  Ferns  and  allied  plants  of  the 
natnre  <d  hybrids  ia  suggestive  that  something  like  fertilisation 
does  ocenr  among  cryptogams."  We  see  from  tliese  quotations 
tiutSnminikt'sdlKoveryandexpIaiiaticniwasnMUlyaooepted 


by  one  who  had  made  Fema  an  especdal  stad^,  and  who  ma 
not  likely  to  decide  in  fiivoor  of  a  statement  withcat  iDffldmt 
evidence.  Among  many  other  more  recent  writen  m  Tom 
au  eminent  authority,  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  baa  fully  combmtsd 
what  had  been  previously  written  upon  the  subject  of  feililiB- 
tion ;  and  in  the  "  European  Ferns     by  Mr.  Britten,  now  hacf 

C' '  labed,  similar  views  are  adopted  ;  in  fact  the  matter  Ym 
■0  repeatedly  explained  that  it  is  now  beyond  all  diipne. 
To  render  the  subject  aa  clear  as  possible  I  will  endeavour  bj 
the  aid  of  tbe  annexed  engravings  to  explain  how  the  teitilj«> 
tion  is  really  effected  in  the  prothallium.  In  doing  lo  I  vil 
briefly  tmce  tbe  life  history  of  a  Fern. 
Fveryone  knows  that  the  dust-like  bodlei  found  upot  tb 
ends  are  analogous  to  the  seeds  of  flowering  plsnb,  and  in 
technically  termed  spores.  Kow  these  spores,  although  popo. 
larly  conudered  aa  seeds,  are  qnit«  disliucc  foom  them  in  sbK- 
tuie.  Every  true  seed  ccotaina  »  plsntlet  (x  emhTya,  vUck 
nnder  suitable  conditloua  enlarges  and  ultimately  becooM  a 
plant  more  or  less  resembling  its  parent,  whereas  thss|ionii 
dmply  a  vegetable  cell  containing  no  embryo,  and  inatSM 
by  cell-division  until  the  green  expansion  known  ■■  tbg  m>- 


ia  formed.    In  figure  23,  1 


of  Aapidinm  Filix-mas  of  its  natnral  dxe,  and  S  is  ^'J'^ 
much  enlarged.  Upon  tlie  under  snrEace  are  prodKwl  tw 
antfaeridia  and  the  arohigonia,  the  former  generally  woW™ 
rootlets,  and  the  latter  near  tbe  indented  portion ;  3  ■f^rT 
an  antheridium  not  fully  matured,  and  i  showa  one  f™^°™ 
the  antheroioids  are  escaping.  The  latter,  which  inij  «  '""_ 
sidered  as  analogous  to  the  pollen  grains  of  **°'™^\^^ft 
tremely  minute  spirally  twisted  filaments  often  *"*?^^T^ 
cilia  or  hairs,  and  apparently  endowed  with  motion.  ^°^^ 
tained  in  the  antbendium  they  are  roUed  up  in  tiny  <»"  "^ 
which  they  soon  escape ;  6  represente  an  anUi«f™''".''*lLSr 
6  a  liberated  filament ;  7  is  the  archegoninm,  which  a  ioa* 
in  the  centre  and  has  at  Its  lowest  portion  a  ceU  that  i"*^ 
aa  oosphere  or  germ-cell.  When  the  antheroioidB  e"*ri^ 
the  antberidiora  they  float  ot  swim  about  until  ionie  ?*^^ 
arehegonium  and  penetrate  to  the  gemKeU,  '•'''^""S  j!Sa« 


commences,  toe  nrst  yonng  uona  aneea,  ana  "f.  JlflH^ 
descends.  This  is  shown  in  figure  2*,  where  P  i»  ™  «V, 
liam  of  Adiantum  Capillua-Teneria  ;  d,  the  jooag  ^?^j^t^. 
its  first  and  second  rooto  ;  and  A  the  root  baiis  of  t«  PJrjj, 
linm.  Aa  growth  continties  the  frond  ^°^''''**',^n)(jB« 
g^ually  formed,  more  fronds  appear  and  finaUy  «*^^^ 
similar  to  those  from  which  tie  plant  ""Ei"^™; .  "  -jits 
very  remarkable,  too,  althoogh  fertilisation  only  "■"Jaji 
onoe,  yet  tBe  Fern  will  eontjnuc  to  produce  apoisi  ttaone 


laof  »«=■ 


Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Ferns  are  re  ^ 

considered  in  all  its  bearinn  it  oonstitutes  one  9'  S^  J^ 
eilraordinary  phenomena  M  the  vegetable  ""^  -H^cftM 
as  regards  the  extreme  mfnateness  Bad  peonllar  E^^jj^  it 
parts  concemed  in  the  operation,  bat  also  from  tie  i*^  ^^ 
aflotda  aa  instance  of  what  ia  known  as  altemaOm  o^a  ^ 
ration*.     The  spore,  the  apparent  seed,  gi'*'  "" 
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pratlmQinin,  miUj  k  eeUnlar  ^|nit  finite  dMmllM'  tram  ttw 
pMeot  Vem  ;  wbile  atteT  fertiliMticin  the  Mcand  ganentloa 
a  produMd — Ttt^  tlie  tme  Fem,  wUch  nxully  raemUM  the 


r.  Loin  that  the 
inpi^natioa  U  not  effected  vaiUm  tlte  piothallift  an  expoeed 
to  itraig  light    He  Um  deecrlbed  hit  experimata  before  the 
Binain^iam  NstanJ  Hiitoij  Bodetj  in  1S7T— "Tbiee  jetn 
tgo  B  luge  Wudian  oaee  ma  piepand,  Hid  oo  the  natioi  of 
t&B  Mil  wcK  icatteMd  the  apoma  nan  a  unmber  of  Taiietlet 
of  Soolopeodrinm^  I^attvaa,  AtbfTlTana,  and   Foljttichiimi, 
each  ■i>eciei  being  in  a  tepaiate  paititioD.     Thii  case  waa 
placed  in  a  daA  eraner  onaer  a  punt  itage.    At  the  end  of 
■ix  mcmthi  the  aoil  waa  corered  with  prothallUk    A  aeootid 
caM  waa  then  piepaied,  in  which  patchea  <d  the  gem  Iiand* 
wtK  baniplantM.    Thia  caae 
wu  placed  in  a  ligbt  part  of  a 
fieeaboDH  baring  a  north  as- 
pect. Undertbese  dicumitaneea 
the  tiaDsplauted  patebea  grew 
lapitUj,  whilet  thoee  In  0»  caee 
frran  which  thej  wera  taken  had 

made  little  or  no  progrcM ;  and  * 

in  dz  montha  ttte  aeeond  caae 
waa  filled  with  franda,  bat  not 
me  bad  appeared  in  the  ori< 
glnal  caae.''  Two  other  caaea 
were  treated  In  the  aanw  man- 
ner ka  the  latt  mentjoned  and 

with   BltnOar  leanlta,  the  pro-  > 

thallia  in  the  fliet  shaded  caae 
remaining  dormant  for  three 
Tears,  but  tkoee  that  had  been 
beelT  espoeed  to  ligbt  produced 
trondi  in  the  maal  waj. 

I  DOW  oome  to  the  mbject  of  rtg.  u. 

«Toea-{ertiliiation  and  the  pro- 

doctioD  of  fbe  numerooi  intermediate  fonni  and  Tarietlea  of 
onr  Btitdah  Ferns.    Mr.  Eadon  addncea  certain  inBtancee  where 

r-es  collected  bom  a  particnbU'  Fem  were  sown,  and  anuag 
Toong  Feins  produced  wen  some  of  Teiy  distinct  tdmacter, 
bnt  be  does  not  state  what  method  ms  adopted  to  exdnde 
other  spores.  It  is  well  known  to  Fem-groweie  that  nnleu 
great  care  ie  exerdaed  in  this  respect  it  is  almost  impouible 
to  obtain  plants  of  onlj  the  species  or  varietj  required  ;  some 
others  are  sure  to  appear,  pernaps  in  sufficient  nmnbets  (eape- 
ciall;  U  of  strong  growth)  to  entirely  destroy  those  it  was 
desired  to  raise.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prerent  the  pro- 
tli»lTi»  of  different  Ferns  being  produced  together,  and  wber- 
erer  they  are  in  proximi^  thwe  is  a  poaaibilil;  of  croa-fertl- 
lisation  occurring.  BespecUng  this  llr.  Lowe  in  the  lecture 
referred  to  abore  said,  "  Let  an  example  be  taken  in  the  Lady 
Fem,  where  a  niunber  of  varieties  were  sown  togeOier.  Ifow 
U  the  spiral  filament  from  the  Tarlety  TletOTiM  ie  tosaed  into 
one  of  tlieae  female  cells  we  may  naturally  enect  the  fronds 
irhen  they  do  appear  to  be  more  or  leu  cmcrform  like  those 
ot  the  rariety  ^^ctoris ;  wbOstitthetlaroent  had  been  thrown 
from  the  variety  moitifidam  instead,  the  result  would  be  quite 
a  different  plant — a  moItiQd  bat  not  a  cruciform  Tariety,  under 
which  circomstancta  there  would  probably  result  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  forms.  Henoe  the  endless  varieties  that  are 
BOW  seen  in  a  good  collection,**  It  appear*  that  crossM  are 
more  easily  obtained  between  Tatietiea  of  the  same  spedes,  for 
Tery  few  probable  hybrids  are  known  ;  bat  Uieee  are  cbanc> 
lerised  tij  the  usual  steiili^  of  hylnids  and  ptodnoe  no  spores 
at  all,  oi  else  those  tbey  do  bear  are  imperfect  In  some  way,  to 
that  noOiing  can  be  obtained  fnna  them.  The  best  known 
snppoeed  I^brids  amone  BriUsh  Ferns  are  I^kstrea  remota, 
Asplenium  mlorodou,  and  A.  germanictun  ;  while  among  exotic 
Tems  Adiantom  farleyenae  and  tiie  recently  raised  A.  Baosei 
may  be  ccootidered  as  similar  examples. 

It  is  powlUe,  howerer,  to  obtain  distinct  rsrietlee  without 
croBS-feralisatiou,  for  It  has  been  brand  that  spores  gathered 
from  different  portions  of  an  abnormal  frond  occaaionBlly  gitt 
rise  to  rery  iti^fimlla^-  fonns ;  and  thus  if  on  a  frond  only  one 
portian  should  become  stiai^y  formed  and  happen  to  be 
fertile  it  may  be  propagated  t^  sowing  the  spoies  on  that  part 
alone.  It  seems,  too,  utat  when  c»ioe  a  teodem^  to  change  is 
Induced  In  a  species  it  is  easy  to  tnereaae  the  number  of  varie- 
iie*,  but  it  is  mfflcult  In  soma  instance*  to  start  this  mataUlity, 
SrcesslTe  Inxoriaace  appeal*  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  pioduc- 
iioB  of  abnt^mal  forms,  and  In  a  wild  state  these  are  mora 


generally  foond  when  ffom  some  cdiomnstanees  the  plants  are 
growing  somewhat  stuutedly, 

No  doobt  much  ot  what  I  have  stated  will  be  new  to  many 
readers  of  the  Journal,  bat  all  the  tacts  admit  of  easy  proof, 
and  I  would  enggett  that  those  who  haTe  the  opportonl^ 
sboold  institute  a  few  experiments  in  conneotioo  with  the 
origin  of  Tarieties.  Spores  from  dlfterent  Ferns  should  be 
sown  together  as  thlcUy  as  possible,  for  tben  tbe  pmthallia 
are  cleedy  pressed  against  each  other  and  the  edges  become 
nearly  Trntlcal,  and  this  is  considered  to  faciliata  the  passage 
ot  the  antheroK^ds  from  ooe  germ-frond  to  the  archeviMiia  ol 
another.  The  soil  dtoold  also  be  carefully  isepared,  ukd  it  is 
well  to  deaimn  all  animal  matte*  it  may  ooDtain  by  submitting 
it  to  the  actfcoi  of  fire,  afterwards  rendering  it  suffldently 
moist  with  distilled  or  boiled  water.  The  pote  most  be  placed 
in  pan*  kept  constantly  filled  with  water,  and  the  spores  may 
then  be  sown  opcm  the  sorfaoe  of  the  soil,  a  piece  of  glaH  being 
placed  OTW  the  top  to  imrent  too  rapid  eraporUion.  Ilia 
young  Ferns  when  large  encnsh  may  be  transplanted  into  othar 
pans  and  ultimately  potted  o9  singly.  Ot  course  the  tempera- 
ture in  whidi  the  spon  pans  are  placed  must  be  regulated  by 
that  required  fortba  Fans  which  produced  the  spores. 

The  blading  theory  upheld  l:^  Mr.  Eladon  I  hare  not  yet 
menti(niea,  because  I  am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Farlow's  obserra- 
tions  have  been  confirmed ;  and  even  though  tbey  be  correct  It 
is  probable  that  the  reproduction  (rf  Ferns  without  fertilisatioo 
is  only  an  occasional  and  exceptional  circumstance,  and  cannot 
invalidate  the  facts  that  have  been  detailed.  What  is  already 
known  coacerainE  Fem*  Is  amply  sufficient  to  acopnnt  for  the 
production  of  Yarietiea,  and  I  cannot  conceive  bow  the  accept- 
ance of  such  a  theory  could  render  the  matter  more  easy  of 
compreheiurion.  It  is  now  known  that  tbroughont  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  from  the  highest  of  flowering  plants  to  Qia 
microscopic  unicellular  Algte,  reproduction  is  effected  bj  a 
sexuality  that  only  diffen  in  the  complexity  of  the  parts  which 
perform  the  functions.  The  prinoiple  is  ideuticsl  in  alL— 
LiWiB  Cabtix, 

USES  OF  A  MUSHROOM  HOUSE. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  oould  find  a  suitable  place  in 
iriuob  to  store  socb  plants  as  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  and  AoU- 
nenes  daring  their  resting  season,  tor  it  retained  in  the  store 
thev  Impart  a  very  tmtidj  appearance  to  it ;  yet  to  store  them 
with  s^ty  a  tempetatura  of  66°  to  60°  is  required.  I  tried 
numeroo*  places,  but  without  suooess,  for  some  were  too  ho^ 
others  too  dry,  uul  othen  too  wet  or  cold.  At  last  I  tboogbt 
of  the  Uushroom  house,  and  then  the  tempentun  and  atmo- 
sphere being  jurt  what  the  cormt  and  tubers  require,  I  stora 
my  plants  during  their  resting  period.  I  also  find  that 
seeds  of  all  kinds  germinate  well  in  tbo  Uushroom  house, 
indeed  it  is  the  best  place  to  start  seed*   that    require  to 


house  after  they  appear  above  the  soil.  The  young  plants 
when  removed  to  another  position  will  require  to  be  shaded 
until  they  have  become  accustomed  to  the  change.  A  warm 
Fem  house  with  a  n<nth  aspect  is  very  suitable  for  them.  A 
warm  frame  well  shaded  no  doubt  would  answer  as  well.  It 
it  is  asked  what  advantages  there  are  in  raising  seedtii^  in 
the  Mushroom  house,  I  reply,  It  is  alway*  ready,  and  it  is  the 
surest  and  safest  means  I  have  yet  a'     '   '' 


gatini 


lest  means  I  have  yet  adopted,  except  the  propa- 
a  germinating  aeod,  with  tar  the  least  troubla  and 


There  is  still  one  otlwr  use  tor  the  Mushroom  house,  tor 
besides  foicing  Seakale,  Bhnborb,  blanching  salads,  resting 
stove  bulbs  and  raising  seedlings,  it  is  useful  tor  starting  many 


SIKKIM  RHODODENDEONa 
Thbbr  an  a  number  of  these  shrubs  peiiectly  hardy,  I 
advise  all  lovers  ot  Bbododendrons  to  pbnt  B.  TbompaonI, 
SB  it  is  one  of  the  finest  ol  the  Sikkim  species,  not  only  being 
hardy,  but  it  blooms  most  profusely,  grows  freely,  and  a 
large  plant  in  full  bloom  is  not  soon  forgotten.  In  the  grounda 
of  Penllergare,  Swansea,  the  seat  of  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq., 
several  speciee  ot  Bikkim  Bbododendrons  succeed  remarfcab^ 
welL  I  consider  Thompsout  Uie  finest  ol  all.  There  is  a  Bin 
^edmeti  at  Penllergara  which  has  not  had  the  slightest  piv 
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tntum  during  the  iMt  tweoily •three  Tears,  I  have  also  pknted 
many  layers  of  it  in  the  woods,  where  it  grows  as  freely  as 
B.  pOBttoam,  aad  it  is  planted  in  difEerent  puts  of  the  pleasure 
groBods  with  equal  success.  I  believe  the  Penllergare  speoi- 
men  of  U,  Thompsoni  was  the  first  that  flowered  in  England* 
It  produced  flowers  in  1858.  Many  Sikkim  Bhododendron* 
nooeed  better  planted  out  of  doors  than  when  grown  in  the 
monhouse«  I  saw  a  plant  of  R.  Fortnnii  a  month  sinoe  in 
Messra,  Yeitohdc  Sons*  nurseiy*  Ckwmbe  Wood,  not  injured  in 
fhe  subtest  degree  by  the  severe  weather.  I  also  saw  a  speoip 
men  of  the  same  speoies  planted  oat  in  a  consenratoiy,  and  ife 
Was  Yery  unhealthy,  not  nearly  so  fresh  and  luxuriant  as  the 
one  in  the  nursery  at  Ooombe  Wood;  B«  barbatum,  B. 
arboream,  B.  Falooneri,  B.  Hodgsonii,  B.  glaucum,  B.  oiliatum, 
tad  a  few  others  also  succeed  better  out  of  doors  than  under 

aw.    Will  any  of  your  readers  who  hay&  grown  Sikkim  Bho- 
endrons  out  of  doors  etate  what  species  have  succeeded 
best  7— *JOHN  NU2IX8,  Atheri»i%  Oranget  WvirkbUdon. 

GBOWING  GBAPES—PBUNING  PEACH  TBEE8. 

Allow  me  a  few  lines  on  that  paragraph  of  Mr.  J.  Nanus* 
article  "  How  to  Grow  Good  Grapes,"  with  reference  to  shank- 
ing. The  amount  of  vegetable  fibre  and  manure  added  to 
many  borders  I  have  noticed  more  than  once  to  produce  shank- 
iaUjp.  I  have  just  planted  a  vinery,  the  staple  of  the  border 
\i^vag  vellow  friable  loam  without  a  bit  of  turf  in  it^  nor  any 
vegetable  manure.  Inch  bones,  bonemeal,  soot,  and  lime 
rubbish  in  a  rough  condition  are  the  only  additions  to  the 
loam..  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  indeed  should  the  Grapes 
Irom  these  Vines  shank.  There  is  another  item  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Vines  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  indirectly  conducive 
to  shanking,  and  that  is  the  prevailing  practice  of  growing 
them  in  a  dose  steaming  atmosphere.  The  drier  and  airier 
^^  are  kept»  all  other  points  being  equal,  the  healthier  will 
the  Vines  be.  We  have  fair  crops  of  Grapes  from  Vines  which 
have  not  been  in  very  good  condition  for  some  years,  and 
these  are  never  syringed  nor  the  vineries  dam{^  down  at  any 
season. 

With  regard  to  Mr«  Luckfaurst's  note  on  pruning,  I  have 
Ibeen  obHgMl  to  cut  back  the  young  shoots  of  all  kinds  of  wall 
trees  with  the  exception  of  some  Apricots,  and  just  because 
fbe  ends  of  the  shoots  were  not  ripened  suffldently  to  pro- 
dnee  good  results;  The  answer  Mr.  Luckhurst  gives  to  his 
own  query  is  oertainly  correct  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
■horten-baok  the  young  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth. 
He  is  eertalnlT  a  little  wide  of  the  mark  hi  talking  of  "  at- 
tennated  growUi  '*  and  "small  fruit  ^  as  the  result  of  leaving 
these  shoots  unshortened.  If  trees  are  healthy  at  the  roots  I 
ted  they  produce  as  many  growths  aa  can  be  laid  in  without 
hvring  recourse  to  cntting-in  the  growths  to  produce  others. 
Here  u  another  query — M/hat  is  the  use  of  cutting-back  shoots 
i&  order  to  induce  an  abundance  of  lateral  growths,  the  most 
of  which  require  removal  for  want  of  spaoe  to  utilise  them  ?-— 
B.  P.  Bbothbbston. 


THE  KXTENSION  SYSTEM  APPLIED  TO 
60FTW00DED  PLANTS. 

imthe  knife  is  too  much  used  for  hardwooded  plants  and 
tnes,  so  are  the  finger  and  thumb  for  plants  of  softer  and 
quicker  growth.  We  are  reminded  every  week  in  some  of  the 
gardening  journals  that  climbing  and  trailing  plants,  such  aa 
encumbers.  Melons,  Tomatoes,  &c.,  must  be  stopped  at  a  certain 
}oint,  or  tuocess  cannot  be  expected.  There  are  various  reasons 
given  for  such  practice,  none  of  which  will  beajr  examination ; 
fiat  those  who  give  the  advice  have  never  tried  any  other  plsn, 
ftnd  therefore  have  not  disoovered  that  over-training  and  over- 
cnrsliig  is  as  detrimental  to  the  subjects  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom as  it  eveiy  day  proves  to  be  in  the  other  great  department 
of  Nature,  in  both  of  which  it  leads  to  degeneracy  and  an 
absence  of  the  elements  necessary  for  independent  support. 

In  treating  of  thasulqect  *' Extension  twrntf  Bestriction  "  I 
inu8t»  however*  beoin  at  the  beginniDg->i^.,  with  the  parent 
|itock£ro«  which  the  plant  ia  to  be  raised.  A  seed  which  will 
ipiminatc^  or  a  cutting  which  will  emit  roots,  is  to  many 
people  all  that  can  be  desired ;  but  I  am  afraid  theie  are  some 
flsvere  lessona  in  store  for  us  on  this  point  during  the  present 
jenr.  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  seed  which  will  be 
aent  out  by  nnrseiymen  will  germinate  under  favourable  con- 
4itiQns ;  but  if  anvone  snpposea  he  ia  going  to  gather  an  average 
«K^  of  Mssrow  Peas,  for  inrtaiice,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 


however  fine  the  seasoD«  he  will  be  wofnQy  disapnoiaM.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Marrow  Peaa  sown  outside  ooCore  Apol 
will  not  germinate  at  all.  Even  when  later  sowings  genniuto 
freely  they  will  be  very  weak,  and  thick  sowing  will  ody 
make  them  weaker  still.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  thst  ^ 
better  kinds  of  Marrow  Peas  be  aown  for  the  sske  of  Iceepiag 
the  stocks  in  existence,  aad  if  posaible  to  get  a  few  disbn  for 
the  tables  of  those  who  knew  what  a  good  Pea  is ;  but  I  ioteod 
not  to  trust  all  my  eggs  in  one  basket^  and  shall  almost  oer- 
tainly  have  a  continuous  supply  of  Peas  from  June  to  October, 
though  they  may  not  alwi^s  be  Marrowfats  The  seed  of  tiw 
round  varietLss,  which  are  hardier  and  earlier  than  the  Uurovi, 
ripened  fairly  well  last  season  and  nuty  be  depended  on,  bot 
the  appearance  of  the  Marrows  ia  certainly  not  reassniing.  I 
have  had  one  lesson  already  as  to  the  quality  of  seeds  tlui 
season.  I  have  generally  been  able  to  save  seed  of  FreDcb 
Beans  for  early  forcing  from  plants  which  were  grown  well 
and  strong,  and  which  ripened. in  the  best  part  of  sunraier; 
having  f  ouni  that  seed  saved  thus  eai^fully  generally  posseoed 
more  vigour  and  vitality  than  anything  I  oould  buy,  and  voold 
not  fail  to  produce  a  crop  if  sown  during  the  worrt  psit  of 
the  year.  Last  season  no  seed  ripened  here  outside,  lo  wiiea 
my  own  stock  was  exhausted  there  was  no  choice  bat  to  bnj. 
The  trouble  and  expense  might  just  as  well  have  been  Gmd, 
for  those  sown  in  December  germinated  very  weakly  indad 
and  were  thrown  away.  Later  aowings  as  a  matter  of  ooone 
are  coming  on  better.  If  anyone  says  it  has  been  a  bad  seiMn 
for  forcing  I  do  not  agree  with  him  as  far  assoftwooded  plnti 
are  concerned,  for  since  the  beginning  of  Jannaiy  we  bare 
had  more  sunshine  than  is  usual  at  Hiis  time  of  year,  at  laait 
in  the  dull  western  counties.  Fruit-  trees  cannot  be  expecto* 
to  force  well  owing  to  the  absence  of  ann  during  the  rbubot 
months. 

Having  attempted  to  make  it  dear  that  the  coDStitatioa  « 
seedlings  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  parent  phat  w 
the  conditions  of  harvesting  I  will  aay  nothing  about  rtormg 
and  keeping,  as  that  I  believe  ia  generally  admitted  to  oa 
important,  but  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  sowing  '^'^jj^vj' 
wonder  how  many  mUlions  of  plants  are  ruined  in  coaititwUA 
every  year  by  sowing  thickly  or  from  being  allowed  to  PfflMja 
in  the  seed  bed  a  day  or  two  longer  than  is  good  for  tbenu 
They  may  not  be  killed,  but  can  any  reasonable  person  soppM 
they  give  half  the  return,  whether  it  be  in  the  shi^  ^y% 
snre  or  profit,  that  a  tenth  part  of  thoir  number  "^^^^f^^ 
properly  treated  ?  To  make  the  most  of  a  softwooded  pW 
there  should  not  be  a  check  of  any  kind  from  the  momeat  »• 
seed  or  cutting  which  produoes  it  begins  to  show  that  it  ui 
an  independent  vitality.  In  practice  this  is  not  ^*'*y*^!'"7: 
with  small  plants,  but  that  is  no  excnae  for  disNgaidiSg  » 
with  those  whi«h  are  of  huger  growth.  ^^ 

The  average  gardenee,  if  he  wants  a  couplo  of  ^^^'^'"'^ 
plants,  usually  sows  at  least  half  a  dosen  seeds  in  <^,'T^ 

got,  leaving  them  there  till  the  little  plants  are  2  or  8in^ 
igh  and  with  their  rooU  matted  together ;  he  will  u^VT" 
them  apart  and  pot  thbem  sepantelj  hito  small  pot^  '''"Z!^ 
some  2  inches  of  the  soft  stem,  shade  them  till  u^'^ 
started  afresh,  allow  them  to  reoaam  probably  a  day  ^'^.^^^^ 
long  in  such  small  pots,  and  then  either  repot  or  finsjvP*?? 
them  out,  in  either  case  buiyiog  some  more  of  the  «W"jJ"J: 
stem.  Your  xeaden  wiU  acknowledge  that  this  »  PJ^ 
extreme  case,  but  ia  what  may  be  called  the  fS^^'^'^'^^J^f^^ 
and  supposing  the  soil  to  be  warmed,  the  plants  V^^^^^r^ 
fuUy  and  ahaiSed  tUl  they  start  afresh  each  time  the  rootivs 
disturbed,  what  is  generally  called  a  successful  crop  wjji  F^ 
bably  follow.  But  why  mutilate  the  Uttle  plants  at  aU  i» 
ia  less  trouble  in  the  long  run  to  grow  them  sepaxaieij^ 
the  first,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  thereby  gain  at  lesst  a^ 
in  point  of  time,  and  yon  will  gain  a  gr^  deal  >>^ij^ 
constitution  of  the  plants.  If  seeds  of  Cucumbers  or  '^^ 
are  soaroe  I  sow  singly  in  4rinoh  p(^ ;  otherwise  two  "^ 

are  nlaced  in  a  not  nMr  thA  middU  aaH  &bnnt  an  inCU  S{»^ 


the  sides  the  plants  are  slUfted  into  7.inch  pots,  »>»  ff  ^ 


aiB  wanted  to  grow,  in  the  best  possible  manner  *^®'*^  ^gp 
not  be  allowed  to  run  round  even  these  larger  pots.  ^  J /^ 
is  buried  at  either  potting  or  planting,  but  smaU  •«*"  JJ 
used  for  supporting  the  litUe  plants  as  soon  as  their  ssej  ^ 
are  becoming  somewhat  heavy.  I  have  had  the  ^Jr2^ 
remaining  perfeot  when  the  pliaits  were  six  mcnlhso^^'^ 
aign,  I  thmk,  that  the  plants  had  not  been  much  »«*"r?rnij» 
A    Plante  which  hftve  th«r  wwti  anticipated  esWam  Wff^ 


si»im.] 
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^cfaing  or  cutting ;  touke  cf  fha  bett  Heloot  fated  wiH  not 
endure  It,  the  Oisbmere  fviet/  which  I  grow  being  qoieklx 
nineditthelmifeisftppliedtoit  Itlikeitoeztendlnanataiml 
manner,  and  wHl  quickly  flU  a  large  hooBe.  Trom  one  plant 
in  1878  forty  fraits  were  sent  to  tftUe  between  ttie  Sid  Angiut 
and  the  Itt  soveaber,  eome  of  which  weighed  61bi.  eadi,  and 
mone  I  think  le»  than  3  Ibe.  I  do  not  leoomvMod  thif  Tttie^ 
for  general  nie^  ai  it  it  the  moet  diiBcnlt  one  to  grow  tliat  X 
am  aoqoainted  with,  bnt  mf ortaaatal j  te  ne  mj  employen 
Jk&ow  Its  Talne  too  well  to  allow  ne  to  diaeazd  it  It  cannot, 
I  think,  be  snooeaBfiiUj  grown  hi  afnune^  andthoee  who  woold 

«ow  it  matt  giye  it  a  good  bonte  and  allow  it  to  sambla. — 
ZLUAJC  Xltlob. 


170TB8  AXD  GLEANINGS. 

A  LOV  night  temperatoze  and  a  moUt  yet  weO-drained 
border  are  such  important  factors  in  the  arrrnio  ov  NXTIA- 
BINS  AKD  Pbagh  BLO0OH8  tiiat  We  diawespecial  attention  to 
the  &ct  now.  Wbeneivr  the  dighteet  aaapicion  eziste  of  a 
ntmated  border  it  wonld  be  better  to  keep  ttie  pipes  cool  and 
^rift  a  wede  or  two  for  Ibe  fmit,  rattier  tiian  fan  tae  gvsat  risk 
^losfaiyit^Hdeh  1^ sEppUeatioix of  heatinvolves  n^tarineh 


Hb.  B.  JxQha  asks  if  any  of  onr  eonespondenls  who 

luiTe  bad  practical  experience  in  making  asphalt  walks 
«an  commtmicate  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  forming 
them,  ibe  maierials  used,  and  the  probable  cost  per  yard. 

<—  A  couBMSPOMDKsrr  writes,  ''  CUbdk¥tas  are  late 
ooniu;  into  bloom  this  ssawoni  bat  are  wonderfnlly  well  set. 
with  flower  h«d%  althoagh  the  past  season  was  so  deftcienl  in 
^nmahine^  and  onr  planta  neazfy  all  made  a  second  growth. 
Small  plants  in  4  and  54noh  pots  are  bearing  aight  to  ten 
blooms  each.  The  old  Oazdenia  oitriodora  is  wortti  nowing 
more  largely  for  the  sweet  fragrance  of  its  small  white  Orange- 
like  bloesoms." 

Thb  lovely  and  fiagrsnt  Bobovxa  MEOAsnoMA  is 

now  folly  in  bloom  at  Melton  Constable.  Plants  in  3-incb  pots 
«re  beaiteg  between  260  end  800  blooms.  Ur.  Claite  mids 
jpeat  and  a  dark  loam  snit  it  admirably,  and  be  expresses  surprise 
that  this  beaotifnl  plant  is  not  more  frequently  seen  in  gudens. 
Ainimber  of  small  plants  are  also  flowering  freely  in  the  green- 
fconse  at  Kew. 

As  experienced  grower  writes,  "  I  would  remind  tfaore 

conducting  the  early  TOBcma  OV  BOSES  at  this  season  of  the 
jear,  when  mildew  appears  upon  the  plants,  that  there  is 
nothine  so  good  and  efiectoal  in  its  destmction  as  soft  so^. 
It  shomd  be  used  every  time  when  syringing.  Boil  2  lbs.  of 
49oap  in  four  gallons  of  water,  and  titien  pla^  half  a  pint  of 
the  mixture  in  every  large  csnfol  of  water  for  syringing." 

Thb  Shbopbhibb   Hobticultubal   Socutt  haye 

acranged  for  their  show  to  take  place  on  the  following  dates — 
Bose  Show,  July  the  1st ;  Bummer 'Show,  August  the  18th  and 
19th ;  and  the  Cbiysaathemum  Bhow  on  November  the  18th. 
The  prizes  ofEered  are,  as  usual,  liberal,  the  highest  being  those 
in  the  chief  class  for  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  to  be 
•exhibited  at  the  Summer  Exhibition— vis.,  dK20,  £15,  and  £10. 
^e  Society  oontinuea  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

•«•—  TBB  following  HOBfflDULTUBAL  BodBTiBSwiB  hold 
their  eadiibitiooa  on  tbo  oudcrmentloned  dates-^Faieham  and 
.fioath  fiantsy  July  7th;  Weston*snper-Mare,  Aogost  lOtb; 
Jteding,  Kay  SOth  and  Augost  l%th ;  Baling  and  Hanwell, 
Jtech  29th,  July  7th,  and  November  17th ;  Lee  and  Black* 
bsath,  Jane  28rd  and  34th,  and  November  24th  and  26th ; 
Borough  of  Hackney,  November  18th  and  19th. 

-— ~  Thb  schedule  of  the  OAKTBKBimT  A3sn>  Baot  Kbkt 
Bosk  Boonnrr  ennmeretes  eleven  classes,  in  one  of  wfaidi — ^the 
Hiusery  men's  class  lor  thirly-six  varieties—jniees  of  £8,  £6,  and 
£3  are  oflered.  Tlie  Society  is  under  very  mstingnisbed  patron- 
age, inchidiDg  among  ntanr  othen  tbdr  Boyal  Highnesses  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  Marquis  and  MarehioBess 
-of  Oonyngham,  and  the  Barl  and  Countess  of  Gtiildfoid. 

•  TBB  htbbid  tobms  or  AntTTiLoir  are  well  worth 

growing  from  seeds  on  speculation.  We  have  now  plants  in 
lower  of  bright  yellow,  white,  and  orange  red,  with  deeper 
.  coloured  veins,  and  one  that  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of 
decorative  life  during  the  last  severe  frost  was  of  peacb  or 
aahnon  colour.  These  are  fromseeds  sown  last  spring.  Durli^ 
ihe  summer  th^  were  somewhat  fftarred,  and  bcong  after* 
'Ws6b  growflkm  have  now  reached  ttcia  a  foot  to  about 


18  inches  bM,  and  some  cngnmwiosd  to  branch  aatunUy  $t 
about  S  inches  from  the  pot  With  handsome  flowers  tta 
leaves  s»  also  good, — L, 

Dr  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams*  Kuasiy  at  Dpper  Hollowly 

many  handsome  Obchids  are  now  in  flower,  and  othen  are 
premisfaig  wen  fdr  a  flne  displiQr  In  the  course  of  a  wedc  or 
two.  Two  remaikabb'  huge  specimens  of  OoBlogyiie  dMatli 
are  bearing  numbers  of  flovrets,  which  haTe  fortunatelr  escaped 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  fogs,  owing  to  tiieir  belBg  song- 
wbat  later  in  bk)oming.  Osttlera  Warscewiosii  and  fts  apttf 
Ba&BCPd  and  bsantifnl  Tsrtet^  deIioata«  an  In  flneftsrm>  The 
latter  is  SB  enseptiODally  haadsene  Orohid,  tba  lahsUsa  bslag 
wdk  larger  than  tn  ttasspsdas;  ihe^vholeflawwbslDf  ^«S|r 
ftdnHy  suJIased  wMi  pale  sslmsoB  or  puaie^  A  ^eiy  flse 
variety  efC.Triaa»  and  the  wtalteftotm  are  also  in  floorer}  and 
0.  BnsseBianaa,  which  has  a  laMlmB  tioped  Witt  «xta 
rich  crimson  purple,  the  sepals  and  petals  iMiag  ftdatly 
with  the  ssBMCokmr.  AsMs^ethssssgsQnoidiMiaassai 
with  eioeytiooaily  large  floweassvsn  te  that  species ;  Dead 
biam  prinraliBUBi,  a  pnttyspeciss  with  snail  tlo««rS|  and  . 
haling  a  delicioas  fiagraacie ressmhltng the odpur  of  txiaatmm; 
sad  &e  wsKUknowB  Saooolabiam  giganteuoL  The  enonaoas 
speeisNiis  of  Qypripediam  viUosnm  sse  in  eseelleat  healtti 
and  will  soea  be  in.flesrer ;  one  is  bnsiiag  tsrantgr-fivis qafcsPb 
and  (be  othem  hava  nearly  as  aaaaj. 

— —  Dr  the  same  nmiefy  wa  also  cAissrved  a  mir  siAait 
named  ICBS.  0bbabd  Lbiom,  which  Mr.  WilUaauiDisBds  sand- 
ing out  daring  tike  present  season.  XtteseakblsstimOBnBMMal 
vsrieties  la  general  appeareaos,  partalring  of  the  ehanoSnr 
of  amcsaa,  im  the  variaSles  of  redka,  but  Is  sapsslor  la 
coloar  and  floriferoasBsss  to  any  e(  the  fiMsssr  wa  hass  sssa. 
The  foliage  end  haUt  of  growlAi  is  idiailsi  to  asaoHm>  bat  tire 
fiowen  are  very  srach  Inger,  wsii  foimed,  of  an  sxtnarel^ 
briffbt  crimson  odour,  which  sesms  to  be  slightlT  tingad  wUh 
pime,  and  ihsr  are  botae  in  donre  hsads  of  asodsraSs  siaesn 
long  stems,  wbidi  readera  them  vssU  sdaptsd  tar  cutting  ptt^ 
poses.  The  plant  is  said  to  ik>wer  natnaaily  at  flhnstows 
wl^ovt  being  subjected  to  the  slightest  fteelag. 

■  A  coKBEflpovDBNT  reoommcnds  the  fboifaoatdK} 
BOXES  that  he  is  employing  this  season.  They  are  sim^ 
ordinary  cutting  boxes,  4  inches  in  depth.  Drainage  material 
is  first  placed  in  the  bottom,  then  a  very  shallow  l^rer  of  soil, 
and  an  inch  in  depth  of  sand,  Into  which  the  cuttings,  are 
inserted.  The  surface  of  the  sand,  being  2  inches  from  the  tap 
edges  of  the  boxes,  affords  room  for  the  cuttings  undetneain 
two  large  panes  of  glass  which  are  placed  across  the  top  Of 
each  box,  and  then  the  boxes  are  placed  on  the  flow  pipe  of  a 
Cucumber  bouse,  and  the  propagating  box  is  complete. 

AMONG  the  numerous  floral  treasures  introduced  Into 

our  gardens  from  Japan  Azalba  mollis  Is  one  of  the  moat 
useful.  There  are  some  twenty  relect  varieties  of  It  alruidy  hi 
cultivation,  most  of  which  we  lately  saw  in  full  beauty  in  one 
of  the  conservatories  at  Buxted  Park.  The  flowers  are  mudi 
larger  than  any  of  the  Ghent  varieties  ;  are  of  fine  form,  em- 
brace many  shades  of  pink,  red,  and  yellow,  all  of  exquisite 
delicacy ;  are  abundant  and  in  large  lM)ld  dusters,  and  natur- 
ally expand  so  early  in  the  year  that  witii  gentle  forelng  theQr 
open  in  an  unusually  short  time  and  continue  in  beauty  far  a 
month.  The  plants  are  deciduous,  but  the  foliage  appears  to 
come  as  readily  as  the  blossom,  and  affords  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  bareness  of  some  0h^t  specimens  in  fttU  flower  but 
without  a  leaf. 

An  Bxhibition  of  Spbivo  Flowebs  and  Planis 


AT  THE  Vestbt  Hall,  Tubkham  Gbben,  is  contemphited 
during  the  month  of  April  next,  and  it  is  intended  by  the 
promoters  that  any  surplus  funds  after  defraying  the  necessaijr 
expenses  shall  be  devoted  to  the  West  London  Hospital 
Mr.  Francis  K.  Dancer,  in  a  circular  directing  attention 
to.  and  soliciting  aid  for,  the  objeot»  observes :— It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that,  whilst  flower  shows  and  exhibitions 
have  been  established  in  almost  every  parish  throughout  tho 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  Chiswick — the  borne  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  the  founder  and  originator  of  all 
audi  meetings — has  bad  no  flower  show  of  its  own,  being  In 
this  respect  far  behind  Acton,  Ealing,  Bichmond,  and  neigh- 
bouring parishesi  which  have  each  their  horticultural  societiy 
and  their  flower  shows,  such  exhibitions  forming  the  molt 
fashionable  and  enjoyable  rhmiont  of  the  season.  An  influen- 
tial Committee  has  been  formed  to  cany  out  this  exhibitioat 
the  object  in  view  being  the  promotion  of  floriculture,  andji 
diffusion  of  the  love  of  flowers  and  plants  amongst  the  people. 
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TBB  twentf-ninth  Komul  Kzhibiticm  of  the  Oxwomd 

BOBB  80CISTT  wlU  be  held  on  July  6th  in  the  beaatifnl 
BToimd8  of  Headington  Hill  Hall,  by  permiiBion  of  G.  Herbert 
Monell,  Esq.,  and  Mn.  Harrell.  lax.  Greenaway,  Paradise 
Square,  Oxford,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  Fabninohah  Bosb  and  Hobticultural  So- 

CiSTY*s  Show  will  be  held  at  Famlnghamon  June  .30th.  The 
prizes  for  Roses  are  yery  good,  and  the  National  Bose  Socieiy^s 
silver  and  bronse  medsls  beizig  added  to  the  amateurs*  classes 
ior  twenty-four  and  twelre  blooms  respectively. 

— — *  Wb  have  leoelved  a  number  of  Pbucula  flowebs 
from  Mr.  Oumell  of  Swanley,  which  axe  remarkable  for  their 
gnat  variety  of  colour,  some  being  extremely  rich,  others 
novely  and  all  of  good  form  and  substance.  Mr.  Clarke  of 
Melton  Constable  has  also  sent  us  several  varieties  of  fine 
flowers,  whic^  he  has  grown  extremely  well  from  seed  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Carter  k  Co. 

Wb  have  leoeived  the  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  Great 

f9h0W  of  the  MAKGHESTBB  BOTARIOAL  AHD  HOBTICULTimAL 

6001BTT,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Society's  eaidens  at  Old 
Traffiord  from  May  14th  to  21st  indusive.  AU  the  prises  are 
ofEered  in  money,  and  are  on  a  s(»le  of  liberality  that  will 
ensure  an  exhibition  of  great  magnitude.  The  schedule  is  in 
two  sections — ^amateurs  and  nurserymen,  and  the  number  of 
classes  is  seventy-three.  In  the  amateurs'  clnssow  we  observe 
400 10  offered  in  three  prizes  of  £80,  £20,  and  £10  for  twenty 
plants^  ten  in  flower  and  ten  foliage.  The  first  prize  for  eight 
stove  and  neenhonse  plants  is  £10,  and  for  fifteen  Orchids  the 
amounts  <^ered  are  £16,  £12,  and  £7 ;  and  for  nine  Orchids 
£9,  £6»  and  £4.  The  first  prize  for  six  greenhouse  Azaleas  is 
£8 ;  for  eight  fine-foliage  phints  £6,  and  the  same  amount  for 
eight  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns.  The  prises  in  all  the  other 
classes  in  the  section  are  also  good,  amongst  which  we  notice 
£10,  £6,  and  £4  nrovided  for  twenty  misoaUaneous  plants  in 
or  out  of  flower,  in  pots  not  more  than  14  inches  in  diameter. 
Prizes  of  the  same  amount  as  those  above  referred  to  are 
offered  in  the  nurserymen's  section  for  specimen  plants  and 
Orchids,  with  others  of  £26,  £16,  and  £10  for  twelve  large 
Boses,  and  £14,  £10,  and  £6  for  ten  large  Azaleas.  £10  is 
also  provided  as  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  twenty  Boses ; 
and  £8  is  offered  as  the  chief  prize  in  the  Pelazgonium  end 
Xrica  classes;  prizes  of  similar  value  being  provided  for 
Hollies  or  hardy  eveigreen  trees  and  shrubs,  with  £40  in  three 
prizes  for  thirty  Clematises.  The  total  amount  offered  in 
prizes  exceeds  £1060.  Such  great  inducements  to  exhibitors 
coupled  with  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  mu^ 
weather  permitting,  command  a  success  equal  to  those  that  it 
has  been  our  pleasure  to  record  during  past  years. 

—  Thb  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Gabdbnbbs' 
BOTAL  Bknbvolent  Institdtion  for  the  year  1879  shows 
that  during  the  past  year  nine  pensioners  have  died,  one  leaving 
A  widow,  who^  in  accordance  with  the  rules  (having  produced 
the  necessary  certificates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee), 
Buoceeded  to  a  pension  of  £12.  In  the  same  period  seven 
pensioners  have  been  added,  and  a  further  addition  of  nine 
will  be  made.  The  pcmsioners  added  in  January,  1879,  were  all 
placed  on  the  list  without  election,  they  or  their  husbands 
having  been  subscribers  to  the  Institution  for  over  fifteen 
years.  This  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules.  The  nine 
pensioners  referred  to  have  (or  their  husbands)  been  subscribers, 
and  they  also  will  be  placed  on  the  list  without  any  trouble  or 
election.  These  additions  ought  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of 
gardeners  the  advantages  of  the  Institution,  and  the  assistance 
they  could  receive  (in  the  event  of  their  being  subscribers)  in 
thdr  declining  years  should  want  and  distiess  overtake  them, 
as  among  the  number  of  applicants  are  sevend  who  have  been 
constant  and  warm  supporters  of  the  Institution,  occupied 
'  good  positions  (one  was  many  years  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee), and  never  imagined  that  tiiey  would  ever  require  the 
aid  of  the  Institution.  The  thirty-sixth  anniversary  dinner  is 
reported  a  grand  success.  Owing  to  the  great  depression  in 
trade  and  bad  weather,  when  most  other  societies  of  a  similar 
nature  have  suffered  very  materially  in  their  annual  income, 
and  in  many  cases  have  had  to  trench  upon  their  reserve  funds, 
this  Sodefy— thanks  to  the  exertions  and  infinence  of  the 
Stewards,  has  not  only  increased  the  amount  of  its  reserve 
fund  by  £300,  making  the  total  amount  £12,000  in  the  3  per 
cent  consols,  thus  placing  the  Institution  on  a  firm  and  secure 
basis,  and  having  a  sure  guarantee  that  all  its  engagements 
*  can  be  met^  but  it  has  been  enabled  to  increase  its  payments 
to  the  penidoners  to  £1043  13f,  4^.,  the  largest  amount  ever 


yet  paid  in  one  year.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Steimdi 
and  the  Committee  to  increase  the annusl  subscriptions;  sod 
although  on  the  last  occasion  the  Committee  coDgntolstod  tts 
subscribers  upon  receiving  the  largest  amount  ever  recorded— 
viz.,  £808,  the  annual  subscriptions  have  been  increased  to 
£878.  The  Committee  regret  the  loss  of  several  of  their  libeal 
boiefoctors ;  among  them  may  be  named  the  Baron  Lionel  db 
Bothschild,  William  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Serjesnk 
Cox.  Th^  also  gladly  aimounce  a  legacy  of  £15  from  an  old 
gardener,  the  late  Mr.  William  Lennett  of  Norwood.  Thii 
they  consider  most  pleasing,  coming  as  it  does  from  cue  for 
whose  benefit  the  Society  was  instituted.  The  Committee 
eamestiy  hope  that  the  members  will  continue  to  use  tin 
influence  among  their  friends,  and  will  not  relax  in  their  eitt^ 
tions  to  make  theyear  1880  more  successful  than  the  year  nov 
passed  away.  The  number  of  pensioneis  is  as  foUowi:- 
Thirty-six  men  at  £16  per  annum ;  thirty-six  woinen  at  lU 
per  annum— total,  seventy-two,  to  be  increased  to  eightj-aDe» 


EUCHABIS  AMAZONICA. 

I OAV  fully  endorse  what  your  Gloumel  conespondentttTi 
respecting  the  value  of  the  above.  No  flowers,  I  think,  en 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  chaste  white  blooms  of  the  Eo^izi^ 
their  perfume  is  so  pleasant  also,  I  have  lately  hsd  two  photi 
in  bloom,  one  having  had  twen^-one  and  the  other  nineteea 
scales,  with  an  average  of  six  blooms  on  each,  the  hitter  pint 
having  thrown  up  thirteen  scapes  last  November,  but  tfaej 
were  not  the  same  bulbs  that  have  just  bloomed.  The  eomport 
I  employ  is  a  good  loam,  decayed  cow  manure,  charcoal  not 
too  large,  and  a  good  quantity  <u  brickdust  Atempentann 
66®  to  7(f,  and  a  eentle  bottom  heat  when  the  ^^"^p^ 
ing,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  a  libeial  ass  of  tto 
syringe  will  reward  the  grower  with  some  of  the  most  ^gj* 
flowers  for  various  deoorative  purpoees.— James  Ann,  iwuf 
OasOe.  

BTTCHEN  GABDEN  NOTE& 
As  the  season  is  approaching  for  the  sowing  and  pla&tii 
of  crops,  it  may  be  well  to  note  those  which  have  " 
serviceable  during  the  severe  winter.    I  consider  the 
ning  of  Karch  qmte  soon  enough  for  sowing  Onions  ana  ouff 
crops,  trusting  to  fine  weather  during  April  and  Haj  » 
ensure  free  growth  and  full  produce.  .^ 

First  in  usefulness  amongst  green  crops  must  d®  P^ 
BrusselB  Sprouts,  which  in  many  places  have  not  w«**™^irj 
slightest  injury  by  the  severity  of  the  winter.  T^^^^^^^iSt: 
Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Savoy,  or  even  Curled  and  OoHag^^^^ 
cannot  be  comi»red  with  the  SprouU  for  general  «»™* 
Cottagers  and  others  requiring  a  constant  supply  ^J^ 
vegetables  during  all  weathers  should  grow  Brussels  ^aw" 

almost  exclusively.  .j-tom 

If  last  winter  and  the  present  one  are  types  of  future  wn^ 

winter  Brocoolis  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  seed  tbqr  «q '"g 
from.  After  a  month  of  severe  frost  there  came  a  o"^^|^ 
or  two  about  the  beginning  of  January,  and  Yeitch  s  B'^^ 
although  it  suffered  during  the  frost  produced  some  x">f J^ 
This  is  about  the  only  Broccoli  we  have  yet  cut  from.  A"W» 
those  which  have  resisted  the  frost  weU  none  look  more  ^ 
mising  tiian  Gilbert's  Selected  Bnrghleir  ^^^^^^P^^nJ^ 
are  useful  but  coarse.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ^^^j^ 
Kale.    Leeks  are  really  a  most  useful  hard-weather  veff^wj^ 

and  when  well  blanched  and  properl;^  cooked  we  have  J^wu 
them  approved  of  at  the  most  select  dinner  parties.   ^.^^^ 
man  who  was  lately  shooting  here  requested  us  to  toi^  '^"^ 
few  dishes  of  our  Leeks  to  London.  ^  f^j^ 

Turnips  are  also  in  request  during  all  weathers.  ™^^ 
fully  formed  before  winter,  or  say  in  September,  ^^^^^!^\^ 


times  in  autumn,  but  if  sown  too  Ute  ^«^VV^^1^ 
follow  in  severe  winters.    Our  most  useful  Tumips  ttui J^^ 


are  those  sown  on  the  30th  of  July.  Those  s?'^  ?^  ijm 
of  August  have  not  become  large  enough,  while  ^l^^^,  i^ 
on  the  8tii  of  September  have  faUed  to  "bulb.'  '^^ 
winter  been  mild  this  last  sowing  would  have  come  *^  ^ 
now  and  later  in  the  seasoiu  In  future  we  will  ^^^^gg 
provide  a  full  winter  supply  by  sowing  a  good  breaatn 
the  first  week  in  August  Alsatft 

\     Few  vegetables  inake  a  choicer  dish  hi  winter  totf  ^'"^ 


Ittnwry  M,  1880.  ] 
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Umj  is  early  enough  to  sow  the  teed,  and  fine  roots  are  pro- 
•dneed  nnd^  the  mme  conditions  as  Beetroot  or  Parsnips. 
"Thej  are  not  easily  inlured  by  frost,  but  th^  keep  as  well  and 
are  more  convenient  if  lifted  and  stored  in  sand  in  a  copl  plaoe 
-under  ooTer. 

Silyer  Beet,  or  Seakale  Beet  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  much  hardier 
vegetable  than  the  ordinanr  Beet  It  is  the  midrib  of  the 
leaves  of  the  silver  variety  that  are  cooked,  and  these  are  still 
fit  for  use  after  mnch  frost.  They  are  standing  where  they 
were  sown. — ^A  Kitghbn  Gasdevbb. 


ORCHIDS  AT  CHBL8BA. 

Althouoh  the  Orchids  in  Measra  Yeitch's  nursery  at  Chel- 
sea have  lately  undergone  a  trying  ordeal— dense  fogs,  which 
have  caused  the  Fhalsenopsis  fiowers  to  fall  in  shoals,  still  the 
plants  generally  were  perhaps  never  in  a  more  thoroughly 
healthy  condition  than  they  are  now.  Many  are  flowering 
fieely,  and  there  is  great  promise  of  the  display  increasing  in 
richuess  as  the  season  advances. 

Several  Dendrobinms  attract  notice.     D.  splendidissimum, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  D.  heterocarpum  and  D.  macro- 
pbyllum,  commands  attention  by  its  free-growing  and  profuse- 
fiowering  character.    Its  blush  white  petsis  and  sepals  contrast 
effectively  with  the  extremely  dark  rich  purple  lip,  and  render 
ihe  plant  very  striking.    Although  resemblmg  D.  Ainsworthi 
it  is  distinct  from  that  variety,  and  was  certificated  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.    D.  micans  is  a 
new  variety  of  great  promise.     It  was  raised  from  the  old 
D.  Wardiannm  and  D.  lituifloram.     The  lip  is  of  the  most 
•excellent  form,  being  broad,  round,  and  smooth.    The  ground 
is  white,  with  a  shimmering  of  yellow,  and  with  a  clearly 
defined  maigin  of  dark  lilac  or  porcelain  blue.    The  throat  is 
faintly  pencilled,  and  contains  two  solid  nearly  black  blotches, 
the  same  as  D.  Wardianum ;  the  sepals  and  petaJs  are  lilac, 
like  those  of  D.  Utniflorum.    The  plant  is  yet  small,  and  is 
deservedly  cherished.     D.  Dominii  is  flowering  freely.     Its 
parentage  is  D.  moniliforme  and  D.  nobile  ;   the  prevailing 
•colour  is  bright  lilac,  with  a  dark  blotch  on  the  white  of  the 
labellum.    The  plant  is  flowering  with  great  freedom,  and  has 
A  pleasing  and  lively  effect.    D.  Farmeri  is  charming  by  its 
soft  primrose  tint ;  and  very  delicate  is  the  pendent  D.  Pierardi, 
and  the  larger  yet  chaste  and  fragrant  v.  primulinum,  one 
Tariety  being  nearly  white.      D.  Findlayanum  is   showing 
freely,  and  is  remarkable  by  its  peculiarly  swollen  intemodes, 
the  growth  almost  resembling  a  number  of  eggs  strung  together. 
Some  very  fine  examples  of  D.  Wardianum  are  in  beauty,  and 
very  shortly  D.  crassinode  will  be  seen  in  grand  condition. 
The  plants  are  in  small  saucers  suspended  from  the  roof ;  the 
growths  are  quite  extraordinary  by  their  strength,  and  are 
studded  with  swelling  fiower  buds,  mostly  produced  in  triplets.  I 
-The  striking  Angrsecum  sesquipedale  is  flowering,  as  also  u  the  ; 
charming  miniature  A.  dtratum.     A  plant  of  this  species  is 
showing  thirteen  spikes,  and   the  small  waxy  Lobelia-like 
flowers  will  expand  m  about  a  fortnight.    A  few  Phalaenopses 
are  flowering ;  but  a  houseful  of  P.  Schilleriana,  even  without 
flowers,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.    The  plants  are  in  saucers- 
some  suspended,  and  others  placed  on  the  stage.    Some  of  the 
marbled  leaves  are  15  inches  in  length,  the  saucers  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing  being  only  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
less  than  2  inches  deep.    Several  Odontoglossums  are  flower- 
ing, and  the  flower  spikes  of  others  are  numerous  and  strong. 
Cattleyas  are  in  excellent  condition.     Some  good  varieties 
of  0.  Trianie  are  flowering ;  and  Ada  aurantiaca  produces  a 
brilliant  effect. 

All  the  plants  command  attention  by  their  health,  cleanli- 
ness, and  toe  small ness  of  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown  ; 
indeed,  small  pots,  ample  drainage,  and  copious  waterings 
during  the  growing  season  constitute  the  secret  of  the  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  plants. — ^Visitob. 

GALVANISED  WIRE. 

A  LITTLB  careful  observation  will  most  probably  convince 
your  correspondents  who  have  hem  troubled  with  the  supposed 
galvanic  action  of  the  sine,  that  the  injuiy  to  their  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  other  fruit  trees  is  really  the  result  of  frost- 
bite. Take  for  instance  the  case  of  *'T.  H."  given  on  page 
119.  He  says  he  grew  Vines,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  on 
Minted  wire  without  injury,  but  found  Peach,  Apricot,  and 
Nectarine  shoots  on  unpainted  wires  destroyed,  and  supposes 
ihe  paittt  saved  the  fwmer ;  but  I  should  say  they  were 


uninjured  because  their  growth  is  not  subjected  to  frost,  and 
my  own  experience  clearly  points  to  frost  as  the  arigo  mdU, 
because  I  flnd  the  injury  occurs  in  winter  only.  I  send  yoo 
some  twigs  of  Peach  shoots  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  injury.  They  are  taken  from  an  orchard  house  in  which 
the  trees  are  trained  as  cordons  across  the  roof  at  about 
18  inches  from  the  glass.  When  the  leaves  fell  in  November  1 
carefully  examined  the  trees  and  found  no  injury,  but  on 
looking  over  the  house  after  the  recent  frost  I  flnd  all  unripe 
wood  wherever  it  is  in  contact  with  a  wire  is  destroyed,  well- 
ripened  shoots  escaping  with  little  or  no  injury.  The  remedy 
is  simple  enough— cutout  every  bit  of  injured  wood  and  plant 
again  if  necessary,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evu  un- 
fasten every  tie  and  give  two  or  three  turns  of  the  matting, 
soft  string,  or  whatever  material  is  used  in  fkstening  the 
shoots  before  rebinding.  Paint  or  any  covering  to  the  cold 
iron  will  answer  just  in  proportion  to  its  Ihidcness  or  non- 
oonductility,  but  replacing  tne  iron  with  copper  wire  will 
prove  a  costly  mistake.  In  a  climate  with  such  extreme  and 
rapid  fluctuations  as  ours,  no  plant  should  be  placed  in  contact 
with  any  metal.  The  notion  that  lightning  has  anything  to  do 
with  it  is  a  delusion,  as  in  such  a  case  the  wires  would  be 
fu^ed-up. — BfiSBZ. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  other  of  our  correspondents 
whose  letters  we  have  published,  have  observed  that  their 
trees  have  only  been  injured  during  the  winter  months.  The 
shoots  sent  by  **  Bsflsz  "  are  much  injured,  and  so  are  some 
othen  that  we  have  received.  It  is  important  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  injury  be  ascertained,  ana  it  appears  to  us 
essential  to  know  whether  the  trees  are  injured  m  summer  as 
well  as  winter. — Bdb.] 

IRISE8.--N0.  2. 

Thb  general  beauty  of  these  plants,  and  their  value  for 
rendering  our  gardens  bright  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
year,  were  briefly  referred  to  on  page  141,  and  although  much 
more  could  be  written  upon  that  subject  it  would  he  better 
deferred  until  the  most  useful  forms  for  eultivation  are  being 
considered.  There  is  so  much  of  interest  to  be  told  in  connec- 
tion with  Irises  that  it  is  almost  difficult  to  make  a  beginning ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  logical  course  would  be  to  flrst  glance  at 
the  botanical  history  of  the  genus  as  a  preliminary  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  popular  history.  The  remarks  upon  this  portion 
of  the  subject  are  only  intended  for  those  whose  botanical 
knowledge  is  somewhat  linuted,  and  therefore  if  the  intelligent 
reader  does  not  meet  with  anything  surprisingly  new  he  must 
not  be  disappointed. 

THe  Iris  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  largest  natural  orders 
among  Monoco^ledons  (Iridacee),  one  that  almost  rivals  the 
Orchids,  the  Lilies,  and  the  Amaryllids  in  the  number,  diversity, 
and  beauty  of  the  species  it  includes.  Such  genera  as  Gladiolus, 
Crocus,  Ixia,  Sparaxis,  Tritonia,  Tigridia,  Watsonia,  Babiana, 
and  niany  others  render  our  gardens  and  houses  gay  with  a 
multitude  of  brilliant-flowered  species  and  varieties  at  nearly 
all  seasons,  and  form  most  worthy  allies  to  the  genus  we  are 
describing.  As  the  Iris  is  thus  the  typical  form  of  the  order 
we  flnd  the  principal  structural  peculiarities  strongly  and 
clearly  developed.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  exist  in  the 
flower,  which  consists  of  a  coloured  corolla-like  portion  termed 
the  perianth,  stamens,  and  pistils.  The  perianth  is  composed  of 
six  divisions,  the  three  outer  being  designated  the  **  fidls,"  as 
they  usually  droop  gracefully  round  the  flower,  and  the  three 
iimer  divisions  or  standards,  which  are  erect,  alternate  with  the 
falls,  of  a  different  colour,  and  are  smaller  in  size.  The  relative 
size,  colours,  and  markings  of  the  falls  and  standards  are  very 
variable  in  form,  some  of  the  chief  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sections  and  species.  Within  tiie  perianth  are  the  stamens, 
three  in  number,  which  are  closely  sheltered  under  the  large 
arched  petaloid  stigmas  in  the  centre  of  ^e  flower.  These 
stigmas  are  very  peculiar,  for  they  oftcm  so  nearly  resemble 
petals  in  colour  and  form  that  but  for  their  position  they  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  them.  The  stigmatic  portion  is  con- 
fijied  to  a  transverse  line  upon  their  lower  surfaces,  and  as  the 
face  of  the  anther  is  turned  outwards  or  away  from  the  stigma 
there  appears  to  be  an  adaptation  to  prevent  self -fertilisation. 
The  next  character  of  importance  is  furnished  by  the  leaves, 
which  are  strangely  folded  fipom  the  midrib  inwards,  causing 
the  blade  to  become  vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  so  that  the 
sides  of  the  leaf  are  really  the  lower  sur&ce.  This  may  be 
readily  seen  by  examining  the  base  of  the  leaves  in  the  com- 
mon Iris  germanica.    The  root  consists  of  a  bulb,  a  tuber,  or  a 
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Jkmii,  China,  md  in  North  America,  as  laz  Eonth  u  CaliforDia 
and  the  SoDtbem  Statec.  The  genns  is  represeDted  in  the 
■oathent  hemEspbere  b;  man;  beantifnl  allies — amoDg  otlKis 
the  Peacock  Iriaes,  TienBsemia,  the  Moneaa,  the  Witseuias,  the 
Gladioli,  and  the  Trilonias,  all  nativei  of  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope,  where,  indeed,  the  order  is  very  largely  developeif. 
nmnber  of  specie*  of  Irii  known  amounts  to  neailj  a  f""^! 
many  of  which  ljn»e  been  found  within  comparabrelf  w^ 
^ears,     Tbe  Tarieties  are  also  vetj  numeroos,  f^J^^na 


being  of  garden  origin  ;  tbos  a 
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mimeTate  above  two  hoDdreJ  fomu,  ipaciei^  and  rarietiM 
togetber,  tbe  latter  rnvdomiuatiiig. 

Senral  botBoiiti  hare  adapted  certain  BT^tem)  of  claMifjing 
tlie  specie^  bnt  the  beat  and  simplest  i«  tfae  one  on  which  Hr. 
Baker  tonoded  hi*  ^piopaia.  The  distinction  which  lepantei 
the  Xiphiont  Ironi  the  trae  Iritei  has  already  been  noticed— 
namely,  tbe  pOMeniOD  bj  tbe  former  of  a  batbona  rooMock, 
and  tUa  diancler  ia  eonddend  snCScieat  to  lepante  them  •■ 
diSenmt  ecineTa,  allhoagh  tbej  will  alwaja  be  popnlarly  ra- 
Katdedasliisea.  Tbe  Xiphlons  are  diridrd  into  thne  aectiona — 
Knzlphion, OjnaDdrirta, and  Jaao, which  aredistinpiithedfrom 
each  other  by  the  relariTO  leogtbg  of  the  falls  and  standard 
and  the  cohesion  of  the  stamens.  Tbe  flrat  section  is  now  being 
ittoBtrated,  and  in  it  the  flowen  have  the  standardi  nearly  as 
Jot^  as  tbe  hlla,  and  the  stamene  are  not  antted.  In  the  trot 
Iiiaei  six  Kcdom  are  adopted,  founded  npon  the  created  or 
bearded  ctondittoa  of  the  hlls,  and  these  will  be  refened  to 
when  trcMtinf;  of  species  incladed  in  tbem. 

The  species  now  repreeeated,  X.  Eisbrio,  is  another  of  the 
bnlbons  forms,  and  certainly  one  of  the  moat  beaQtifnl.  It  u 
nearly  allied  to  X.  reticmatnm,  bat  while  almost  equally 
attiBctiTe  to  that  in  colour  and  form  it  is  deroid  of  agree- 
able fragrance.  The  groand  cdloar  of  the  falls  is  a  clear  lilac 
purple  tint,  and  they  are  dotted  and  streaked  with  a  deeper 
lilac  shade,  with  a  few  yellowish  markings,  tbe  standards 
being  also  of  a  lilac  tint.  Tbe  plant  flowers  early  in  tbe  year, 
nsnally  some  weeks  before  X.ieticu latum,  and  succeeds  well  In 
tbe  sonth  of  England  in  warm  sheltered  borders  of  light  rich 
soil.  It  ia  also  well  adapted  for  pot  culture  in  frames  or  cool 
hoQSM,  and  (otma  by  no  means  an  insignificant  addition  to 
oar  list  of  plants  for  dceomtiDg  the  conserratory  sbelTei  in 
the  early  part  of  tbe  year.  It  ia  a  natire  of  PaleatSue,  wbenoe 
it  was  Introdnced  to  this  coantry  about  r^'f"  yean  ago. 
L.C. 


WINTER'S  WORK. 

Ik  common,  I  soppose,  with  many  of  my  brother  roaaiians 

[  have  'been  employing  part  of  the  genial  days  of  Febroaiy 


-  Uindi  wtU  Hucb.  AprUtrj: 
liar  ibow  U  ttUT  lln  or  dk.* 

Bat  quite  enough  is  Tisibleto  caose  lamentation,  and  at  the  lame 
time  cause  thankf  ulneas  that  things  are  po  worse.  My  soil  is 
a  light  loam  upon  gravel,  od  the  btuika  of  the  Mole,  and  under 
tbe  Konb  Downs.  As  tot  the  weather,  a  tbenoometer  on  a 
stand  3  feet  abore  tbe  grass  and  with  a  oortben  eiposnre 
roistered  27°  of  frost ;  the  mercury  fell  to  (•"  Fabr.  on  Decem- 
ber 7th,  which  was  oar  lowest.  On  December  2nd  it  fell  to 
6°,  and  on  December  3rd  to  7°  ;  on  January  27tb  to  6°,  and  OD 
January  28th  to  8°.  Tbe  readings  of  a  ueighboor's  thenno- 
meter  m  tbe  same  place  having  agreed  wiih  those  cd  mine 
they  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  strictly  accurate.  Now  as  to 
the  resolts  of  tbe  two-months  frost  with  extremes  of  24°,  26°, 
26°,  uid  27°  below  freezing. 

Tbe  well -protected  Hybrid  Perpetuals  on  tbe  Hanetti  have 
hardly  suflered  at  all,  and  the  anprotected  Hybrid  Perpetuals  on 
Briar  standards  do  not  appear  to  be  mach  hurt.  I  transplanted 
•boat  two  hundred  standards  and  one  biinJied  on  tbe  MauetU 
duriag  the  fioe  weather  of  October,  aod  only  tbe  following  at 
present  look  much  injured.  Gomtesse  d'Oxford,  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Harie  Baamann,  Xaiier  Olibo,  and  Madame  Prosper 
Langier  are  dead ;  W.  W.  Saunders  injnred,  as  also  Beyndds 
Hole. 

It  will  only  be  possible  really  to  tell  somewhat  later,  but 
erery  year's  experience  confirms  my  impression  of  the  diaad- 
vantages  of  standards  where  protection  is  essential.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  consider  tiiattbey  give  the  finest  and  tbe  freest 
blooms.  And  now  for  tbe  Teas.  When  it  cosies  to  these,  even 
protecting  in  a  bard  winter  proves  of  little  avail.  Of  MarS- 
clial  Kiel  I  find  foar  or  five  killed  outright ;  foar  or  five  Bon- 
venir  d'un  Ami  half  killed  ;  several  Lam&rquea  only  just  alive  ; 
three  Devoniensis  little  better ;  EobenSi  Madame  Falcot,  Ma- 
dame Willermoi,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Tardon,  Narcisse,  and  Mad. 
Jules  Margottin  on  low  standards  all  dead.  K&ve  d'Or  and 
Madame  Berard  have  done  rather  better,  and  Belte  Lyonnaiae 
seems  mnch  more  crippled  than  by  last  winter.  Even  the 
hardy  Hom^re  shows  signs  of  severe  panisbDient,  and  the  balf- 
hardy  Celine  Forestier  wares  gaunt  blackened  boughs  by  tbe 
Bdeof  it. 

Doe  new  Rose  comes  oat  moat  excellently,  the  red  Qloire 


d«  Dijon.  Beloe  Harie  Henriette — I  have  three  plants  of  this 
against  a  wall  which  look  fresher  than  any  except  their 
wDitfay  progenitor.  I  am  glad  to  notice  also  that  weak  plants 
of  Duchen  <d  Bedford  and  Countess  ol  Bosebery  on  parting 
from  their  lem  ooreiiDg  appear  entiiely  uninjured,— A.  0; 

LATE  ACTDMN  PEARS— LOUISE   BONNE  OF 
JEBBET. 

Ho  ooUection  of  anttimn  Pears  can  be  in  any  meMnre  com- 
pete wlthoat  this  well-known  and  highly  popular  Tarie^- 
Tha  qMcimen  flgared  is  small,  having  been  placed  by  a 
■taadaid  tree  danog  the  cold  season  of  1S79,  and  the  tree  was 
moteover  growing  In  cold  be*vy  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fair 
typical  example  of  orchard-grown  frolt,  for  which  mode  of 


Fig.  M.— Louisa  Bohm  of  Jnse^. 

cjitnre  this  variety  is  very  well  adapted.  The  fruit  when  pro- 
dnoed  ly  pyramitu  on  the  Quince  stock,  or  by  trees  on  walls, 
is  mnch  finer  in  appearance  t4iRa  that  usually  gathered  from 
standards  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  quality  of 
medlam-sised  fruit  grown  in  tbe  open  is  not  in&eqaently 
SDperior  to  large  and  highly  coloured  fruit  grown  on  walls. 
We  have  often  noticed  tbiH  circumBtance  in  connection  witb 
Lonise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurr^  d'Anumlis,  and  other  antamn 
Fears ;  and  the  qaestion  arises  whether  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  grow  such  Pears  more  (lenerany  as  espaliers,  pyramids, 
and  standards,  and  to  retain  tbe  walls  for  the  later  varieties. 
Orovm  Bi  standards  and  the  brancbes  not  pruned,  trees  of 
Lonise  Bonne  of  Jersey  become  studded  witb  fruit  spurs,  and, 
weather  permitting,  heavy  crops  follow.  We  have  frequeotlv- 
seen  growths  of  3  feet  aud  more  in  length  fonn  fruit  buds  ac 
freely  as  Peach  trees  do  ;  bat  bad  the  branches  been  shortened 
a  multlplicily  of  growths  woald  have  been  the  inevitable  result. 
Moderately  close  praning  is  essential  dnrini;'  the  first  few  yean: 
of  a  tree's  growth  ;  but  after  what  may  be  termed  a  stonr 
frame  is  established,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  brsocbes  are 
provided,  it  is  very  easy  to  employ  the  knife  too  freely  on  thin 
and  several  other  varieties  of  Pears. 

Loaise  Bonne  of  Jersey  was  mised  by  M.  Longueval  at 
Avianches  about  1788,  and  the  original  tree  in  still  in  exist- 
ence. Like  Beurr^  d'Amanlia  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  bns 
produced  a  striped  variety,  Loaise  Bonne  of  Jenay  Fanach^, 
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which  originated  as  a  bud  sport,  and  ifi  equal  in  quality  with 
the  normal  form. 

ARIUNGEMENT  OF.  PIPES  FOR  HEATING. 

Very  useful  hints  on  the  fixing  and  management  of  horti- 
cultural boilers  and  pipes  are  given  by  your  esteemed  oon- 
tributor  Mr.  Luckhurst  in  ^our  issue  of  February  12th,  but  I 
think  he  has  omitted  to  notice  one  important  point.  Fitters  of 
hot-water  apparatus  generally  insist  on  a  continuous  rise  in 
the  iiow-pipe  from  the  boiler  to  its  extreme  end,  as  being 
essential  to  the  perfect  circulation  of  the  water.  My  own 
opinion,  based  on  experience,  is  that  a  continuous  rise  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  to  a  greats  extent  detrimental,  which  I 
will  endeayour  to  explain. 

The  circulation  of  water  in  the  pipes  when  the  fire  is  lighted 
is  simply  caused  by  the  dijSerence  in  weight  of  hot  and  cold  water. 
Just  as  wat^r  being  poured  into  a  yessel  containing  oU,  the 
Iatter*8  specific  gravity  being  less,  it  will  be  forced  up  by  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  vessel ;  so  hot  water  being  lighter  than 
cold  water  rises  in  the  boiler,  and  finding  an  outlet  at  the  flow 
pipe  at  the  top  travels  through  the  whole  extent  of  piping, 
graduslly  parting  with  its  heat  until  it  re-enters  the  base  of 
the  boiler  by  the  return  pipe,  to  be  again  heated  and  driven 
upwards. 

Now  the  greatest  difference  in  the  temperatures  of  the  water 
in  the  flow  and  return  will  be  in  those  paxta  nearest  the  boiler, 
for  the  flow  having  just  left  the  boiler  will  be  at  its  highest, 
and  the  return  having  parted  with  its  heat  will  be  at  its 
lowest.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  whole  of  the  available 
rise  in  the  flow,  with  the  corresponding  fall  in  the  return, 
should  be  concentrated  by  fixing  the  pipes  Vertically,  as  tiiere 
they  will  be  most  effective.  The  rest  of  the  piping  must  be  all 
set  at  a  dead  level,  for  what  can  be  the  use  of  a  rise  or  fall 
at  a  distance  from  the  boiler  where  the  temperatures  of  the 
flow  and  return  so  nearly  approximate  that  at  the  end  there  is 
no  perceptible  difference  7  Moreover,  it  will  generally  be  found 
much  easier  to  fix  the  piping  in  accordance  with  my  suggestions, 
and  as  regards  appearance  more  satisfactory. — Qbo.  Duffield, 
WineJimare  Hill, 

BLANDFORDIA  CUNNINGHAMII. 

This  plant,  with  many  others,  has  been  neglected,  and  to  a 
number  of  gardeners  is  almost  unknown.  B.  Cunninghamii  is 
the  best  species  of  Blandfordia  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  it 
is  worth  a  place  in  every  collection  of  greenhouse  plants  how- 
ever limited.  It  is  not  a  large  plant,  and  can  therefore  be 
easily  accommodated.  It  cannot,  however,  be  increased 
rapidly,  as  it  appears  slow  in  throwing  suckers,  by  which 
means  and  by  seeds  it  is  propagated.  It  succeeds  well  in 
pand,  loam,  and  peat,  with  a  littie  charcoal  intermixed.  The 
<lrainage  of  the  pots  must  be  good,  as  the  plant  requires  plenty 
of  water  white  growing.  It  should  be  potted  just  before  growth 
oommences ;  and  the  house  should  be  closed  early  in  the  after- 
noon, in  order  to  have  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  which  is  very 
beneficial.  When  in  flower  in  small  pots  in  a  dwarf  state,  and 
the  flower  scape  is  not  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  a  dinner-table  plant.  Its  coppery  red  pendulous 
flowers  intermixed  with  yellow  are  very  ^Eective. — W.  B. 

PEACH  PRUNING. 

TOUB  usually  accurate  correspondent,  Mr.  Luckhurst,  says, 
))age  133,  he  is  '*  puzzled  with  a  system  of  pruning  that  has 
lately  come  into  vogue,"  and  which  consists  *^  in  thinning  of 
the  fruiting  wood,  but  shortening  littie  if  any  of  it."  The 
only  reason  he  ever  heard  assigned  for  this  practice,  he  tells 
us,  was  that  shortening  was  unnecessaiy,  a  dictum  to  which 
he  "cannot  assent,"  and  he  asks,  "How  can  anyone  expect 
to  obtain  fine  fruit  without  doing  so  7 " — that  is,  cutting  back. 
Perhaps  the  best  answer  that  could  be  given  to  tiiis  question  is 
that  plenty  of  well-known  cultivators  not  only  expect  to  obtain 
fruit  from  their  Peach  trees  without  cutting  back  the  shoots  in 
the  least,  but  obtain  it  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  of 
course  is  under  glass,  which  Mr.  Luckhurst  means,  I  presume, 
for  no  one  has  ever  recommended  the  plan  of  leaving  the 
shoots  of  Peaches  entire  except  when  ripened  thoroughly  to 
their  extremities,  a  thing  which  rarely  happens  outdoors  in  this 
country,  if  it  ever  does ;  there  is  no  such  plan  in  vognie  under 
these  conditions.  When,  therefore,  your  correspondent  was 
told  that  cutting  back  was  "unnecessary"  he  received  the 
correct  answer — U  is  not  necessary  to  cut  back  well-ripened 


Feaf h  shoots  in  order  to  either  induce  fertility  of  the  higbot 
ordeir  or  to  produce  a  well  furnished  tree,  and  more  could  not 
be  said ;  while  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  cattiiig>btek 
system,  as  generally  practised  and  recommended  in  books,  does 
.  lunder  these  ends,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  a&d 
the  question  is  not  now  one  of  theory,  or  hypothesis  rather, 
but  of  well  ascertained  facts  not  likely  to  be  shaken  by  anj 
mere  expression  of  dissent. 

The  extension  system  of  training  wall  and  trellia  Peach 
trees  under  glass,  or  wherever  the  wood  can  be  thoroughly 
ripened,  is  in  principle  exactly  the  same  as  the  orchard  system 
carried  out  intelligentiy — ^viz.,  thinning  out  the  shoots  ody, 
and  practised  so  successfully  in  the  case  of  the  Peacb  orchaids 
in  America  and  elsewhere,  and  those  who.  condemn  the  one 
condemn  the  other  as  well.  "  The  system  that  has  lately  come 
into  vogue,"  to  use  your  correspondent*s  words,  is  as  modi 
superior  to  the  old  restrictive  system  of  pruning  as  the  pko 
of  fruiting  Pine  Apples  in  a  year  or  eighteen  months  is  sape- 
rior  to  the  old  plan  of  fruiting  them  in  three  years  or  mote. 
I  wish  it  clearly  to  be  understood,  however,  that  this  extension 
system  can  only  be  followed  out  successfully  under  circom- 
stances  in  which  the  annual  shoots  can  be  matured ;  under  bo 
other  conditions  has  the  system  been  recommended  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  or  elsewhere,  hence  I  apprehend  ywr 
correspondent  and  I  understand  each  other  on  this  point- 
J.  S.  W.  

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

It  is  in  seasons  like  the  past  that  the  merits  of  beddin^-oat 
plants  are  proved,  and  I  tixink  that  few  have  surpassed  the 
Tuberous  Begonias.  It  is  well  known  that  last  season  after 
each  heavy  storm  of  rain  the  blooms  of  almost  eveiy  beddfojr 
plant  were  nearly  destroved,  whilst  the  Tuberoos  Begonia^ 
were  scarcely  injured,  and  thrived  luxuriantiy  in  the  duU  and 
damp  atmosphere.  There  are  a  great  number  of  varieties,  but 
I  shall  not  name,  any,  as  It  is  of  seedlings  that  I  am  cbie&y 
writing,  as  for  2tf.  or  3«.  you  may  procure  enough  seed  to  raise 
hundreds  of  plants. 

The  present  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed.  The  pans 
should  be  filled  with  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  smooth- 
ing the  surface,  then  give  a  good  watering,  and  scatter  the  seeds 
thinly  on  the  soil,  but  do  not  cover  them ;  place  a  piece  of 
glass  over  each  pan,  and  keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  70^* 
and  shade  from  sunshine.  When  the  young  plants  are  Isige 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  into  pans,  employing  similar 
soil,  and  place  them  in  the  same  temperature.  When  they 
are  large  enough  pot  them  singly  into  small  pots,  and  when 
they  have  made  some  progress  repot  them  into  48-8ise  pots. 
They  should  be  afterwards  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they 
will  bloom  in  the  autumn,  the  best  colours  being  selected. 
After  fiowering  gradually  withhold  water  till  the  foliage  decay^ 
and  then  store  the  pots  away  in  a  cool  place  where  the  tabew 
can  be  protected  from  frost.  Start  them  about  the  first  wees 
in  March,  harden  off,  and  plant  out  in  May.  After  thttT 
season  is  over,  which  will  be  on  the  appearance  of  frost,  take 
them  up,  place  them  in  boxes,  and  winter  as  stated  shore. 

— SOUTHEBK  GBOWEB. 


THE  DAWN  OF  SPRING. 

NoWHEBB  perhaps  can  the  dawn  of  spring  be  disooTerrf 
sooner  than  in  the  woods.  On  a  fine  day  in  Februaiy  »« 
scene  there  was  perfect  The  Oak  trees  with  their  ash-white 
trunks  gleamed  like  silver ;  the  Birches  were  suffused  with  the 
warm  purplish  colour  that  makes  the  spray  of  their  branches 
so  exquisite  at  this  season  ;  while  the  brooks,  slightly  swolten 
by  the  late  rains,  came  dancing,  and  singing,  and  gleaming  j^ 
the  sunlight,  the  wavelets  playing  hide-and-seek  under  tiie 
soft  and  spongy  banks,  like  very  children,  for  gladness. 

Perhaps  a  careless  observer  might  walk  through  ^^^ 
without  noticing  any  signs  of  spring,  but  a  lover  of  NsJiw 
would  find  plenty.  In  the  first  place  the  Primroses  weJJ 
bloom  in  every  sheltered  nook,  and  surely  if  ever  a  ^wff 
was  welcome,  if  ever  one  brought  glad  tidings,  it  is  the  R™' 
rose.  But  every  hedge  shows  signs  that  the  dawn  of  spnng  «*■ 
arrived.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  grass  is  as  dry  and  ^w^ 
as  ever,  that  the  bracken  is  as  brown  and  crisp  as  in  yfioor* 
ber,  but  the  bnmches  of  numberless  trees  show  that  Nature » 


b^inning  to  awake  from  her  long  winter  sleep.    '^.^ 
,  suspicion,  faint  it  may  be,  but  still  exUtent,  of  life  *'*f  .^t 
tips  of  the  branches.    The  Hazel  shows  it  perhaps  more  pl*^*"^ 
than  any  other ;  but  the  Alder  and  the  Willow,  and  even 
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AAt  mofe  or  ]e«  Ml  the  mom  good  newi.  Bat  abofo  aU 
other  ogzis  is  tiie  m«eB«ge  of  the  buds.  Thrashes,  Uackbirds, 
lofainsy  and  linnets  were  all  singing  their  melodioas  hymns  of 
praise ;  and  it  was  a  real  delight  to  wander  abont  throogh  the 
woodsy  drinking  in  that  mnsio  and  rereUing  in  the  signs  that 
were  apparent  that  spring  woold  soon  arrive. 

It  is  Toy  stianae  thoogh,  but  yet  is  a  Isot,  that  a  wood  is 
not  tlw  plaee  to  hear  the  morning  oonoeit  at  its  best  The 
fringe  of  the  wood  may  indeed  be  a  Teiy  good  plaee,  but  the 
neignboiuhood  of  a  dwdling  hoase  is  best  of  alL  It  sorely  is 
€oe  of  the  benignant  dispensations  of  I^videnoe  that  all  the 
most  Tocal  of  birds  appear  to  prefer  oar  lawns  and  pleasore 
grounds  to  the  more  retired  woods.  It  seems  as  if  it  was 
ordained  that  they  shoold  boild  near  oar  houses,  in  order  that 
lovers  of  the  oon<xnd  of  sweet  sounds  shoold  the  easier  be  able 
to  rerel  in  their  melody ;  for  in  spite  of  boys  robbing  their 
nests,  in  spite  of  sU  distorbanoes,  thqr  choose  LMoeis  and 
Conitea  for  their  nestk  But  it  is  in  the  woods  that  the  signs 
of  the  dawn  of  spring  are  most  apparent. 

The  late  Mortamer  Collins,  who  was  deroCedly  fond  of  birds, 
used  to  protect  them  in  every  possible  way,  and  tiier  be- 
came so  tame  near  his  house  in  Haidenhesd  Thicket  that  a 
blackbird  would  allow  him  to  stroke  her  ss  ihe  sat  on  the  nest, 
and  an  owl  would  come  at  his  call  and  perch  on  bis  shoulder. 
But  how  diiBcnlt  it  is  to  protect  birds  I  No  one  is  such  an 
enemy  of  the  birds  as  he  who  oo^t  to  be  their  greatest  friend 
^-the  gardener.  I  know  that  some  birds  do  liarm  to  fruit 
tvees,  soch  as  the  chaffinch  and  bullfinch,  but  I  say  that  the 
little  fruit  the  thrash  eats  is  a  mere  nothing  when  compared 
to  the  immense  benefit  he  confers  upon  us  in  spring  and 
autumn  with  his  lovely  sing^g. 

We  have  no  nightingales  with  us— I  wish  we  had ;  but  the 
thrndies  are  second  to  none.  The  other  day.  a  very  singular 
and  interesting  event  took  place.  Towards  evening  a  hawk 
was  seen  approaching  the  wood  in  most  hurried  flight  There 
was  none  of  the  majestic  flying  so  peculiar  to  this  bird,  but  a 
hnrried  darting  to  and  fro,  and  fear  seemed  to  be  stamped  on 
every  feather.  The  cause  was  soon  evident  He  was  pursued 
hj  two  crows,  and  never  did  a  poor  Httle  bird  more  cunningly 
try  to  escape  the  dutches  of  his  great  enemy  than  did  the 
latter  tnr  to  hide  away  from  the  crows.  He  kept  darting  this 
way  and  that^  diving  down  wherever  he  saw  an  open  spot  but 
Avoidiiv  all  trees  lest  he  should  ruffle  his  feathers ;  but  he  is 
pursued  all  the  time  by  the  crows,  tiU  at  last  things  become  so 
desperate  that  he  sees  he  must  take  some  special  means  of 
safety  or  all  will  be  up  with  him,  so  he  suddenly  darts  down 
into  some  long  reed  grass  and  hides  himself  like  a  poor  bunny 
fleeing  from  a  stoat  The  crows  wheel  round  the  spot,  but  in 
▼ain ;  they  cannot  get  at  him.  By-and-by  they  fly  away,  and 
then  the  hawk  comes  timidly  oat  and  takes  his  departure. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  severitv  of  the  winter  with  us  is  the 
Marcity  of  birds  and  rabbits.  The  other  day  when  going  to 
the  wood  I  saw  a  large  mistle  thrash  which  was  only  able  to 
fly  about  a  yard.  I  and  my  woodman  caught  it,  and  it  was  so 
weak  from  liunger  that  it  lay  quite  passively  in  my  hand.  I 
took  it  home  and  fed  it  with  bread  and  milk,  and  then  let  it 
ca  Perhapsitwillsinff  on  my  lawn  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
for  the  frost  broke  up  &  day  after.  But  there  are  next  to  no 
rabbits.  The  last  day  of  January  two  gentlemen  shot  six 
woodcocks  in  the  wood  and  only  one  rabbit,  and  I  have  seen 
no  hares  at  alL  It  is  not  so  much  the  cold,  I  believe,  as  the 
wet  summer  that  has  caused  this  mortality.  But  now  there  is 
every  appearance  of  a  fine  season.  Vegetation  has  been  kept 
well  back  by  the  cold,  and  when  plants  begin  to  grow,  wo*n*t 
th^  just  go  ahead? 

Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most  grateful  signs  of  the  dawn 
of  spring  is  the  growing  day.  In  the  woods  now  yoa  can  stroll 
About  or  work  tul  six,  and  can  see  to  read  if  yon  will  at  seven 
in  the  morning.  And  as  the  sun  gets  higher  in  the  heavens 
uic  winter  prospect  is  fludied  with  such  marvellous  golden 
^ht,  that  you  appear  to  be  gazing  on  trees  of  silver  set  in  a 

"»MC  of  gold.— WTLD  aiVAQB. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

Lawvs. — ^The  late  severe  frosts  have  had  the  eflBect  of  loosening 
the  taxij  and  in  order  to  remove  ineqaaliUes  and  to  fix  the  roots 
0^  the  glasses  firmly  in  the  Boil  it  is  neceasaiy  to  well  roll  it  occa- 
tionally.  Where  a  roller  is  not  to  hand  and  the  tarf  of  limited 
extent,  it  may  be  well  trodden  and  flniBhed  off  with  the  back  of 
the  Bpade.  Cricket  grounds  are  sometimes  apparently  bo  much 
improved  by  the  trampling  incidental  to  football  matches  as  to 


sumst  the  idea  that  trampling  Is  reallv  mors  eflteaeions  tha» 
rolung.  Where  moss  abounds  on  the  turr  it  iM  very  advisable  to 
ran  an  Iron  rake  over  it  two  or  three  times  in  different  directions, 
and  after  being  swept  to  give  a  good  dressing  of  road  grit  ana 
soot  Ughtly  raked  in.  iFWuing  road  grit  good  garden  sdl  may  be 
substitutecL  Sweeping  will  help  to  work  in  the  dressing  and  also 
to  eradicate  the  moss.  Mowing  machines  encourage  moss ;  tha 
older  plan  of  mowing  with  a  scythe  and  afterwards  sweeping  has 
a  oontrary  effect 

VoBMiKo  Fbbir  Tmur.^Tlie  present  is  a  good  time  for  making 
new  lawns,  whether  tnrf  ia  used  or  the  lees  expensive  and  eventu^ 
ally  equally  eflioaoioas  plan  of  sowing  seed  is  adopted.  In  either 
inetanoe  it  is  very  necessary  to  make  the  ground  both  solid  and 
even  prior  to  being  oovere^not  merely  levelled,  but  deeply  dug 
and  levelled  as  the  procees  goes  on,  or  otherwise  it  will  sink  un- 
eqoally  when  rolled.  Stir  up  the  lurface  with  a  rake  previously  to 
beiniP  either  covered  with  turf  or  sown  with  seeds.  The  former 
should  be  well  beaten  as  laid  down,  and  the  latter  lightly  covered 
with  fine  soiL 

BxHOVATXVO  Liwva— Thin  turf  may  be  improved  by  a  sowing 
of  seeds.  Well  rake  the  turf  previous  to  sowinff,  and  afterwards 
oover  with  fine  soil.  Somewhat  shady  places,  whkm  are  often  very 
bare  of  tutf,  may  be  made  to  look  green  by  sowing  special  mixtmiea 
of  seed  for  these  places.  The  qnantitiBS  to  be  sown  and  the  kinds 
required,  whether  for  new  formations  or  renovating,  will  be  best 
left  to  competent  seedsmen,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  state 
the  extent  of  space  to  be  covered  or  improved,  and  the  tind  d 
soUpeevaJent 

CLDCBUta. 

These  should  be  thinned  out  and  properly  trained,  especially 
those  on  walls  and  dwelUng  houses ;  unless  thii  is  striotly 
attsoded  to  much  of  their  bMuty  is  lost,  and  instead  of  being 
attraetive  and  ornamental  they  will,  if  allowed  to  grow  at 
random,  soon  become  very  unsightly.  Where  this  bad  state  of 
affisim  exists  it  is  very  adviBable  to  cut  them  down  to  near  the 
groaad,  and  in  most  instanoes  they  will  start  a^pHn,aad  the  young 
growth  thus  obtained  will  be  found  very  superior. 

Olucatis.— Those  of  the  Jaokmanni  type  arothe  sMst  free  and 
eotttinuons  in  flowering,  but  thero  aro  many  others  that  bea^ 
iiowen  of  superior  form  on  the  current  years  growth,  although 
not  quite  so  profusely.  The  flowering  growth  ot  Uiese  and  aJaa 
those  of  the  Jaokmanni  type  should  be  cut  back  to  near  its  last 
starting  point,  and  where  oy  this  time  wood  buds  are  showingi 
Many  of  the  early-flowering  varieties  are  also  very  fine,  and  these 
bloom  on  the  growth  made  the  previous  year.  These  should  be 
thinned  out,  and  the  old  flowering  wood  taken  out  as  much  as 
poisible  to  induce  vigorous  growth.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
Clematis.  They  ara  usually  sold  in  pots,  and  when  they  are 
planted  the  ball  should  be  opened  and  tl^  roots  spread  out  evenly 
on  the  soil.  This  ihonld  oe  both  rich  and  of  eood  depth,  as 
Clematiaes  aro  of  strong  growth.  Young  plants  uiat  have  been 
recently  placed  out  should  be  cut  dovm  to  near  the  ground,  one  or 
two  strong  shoots  bein|;  prof erable  to  several  of  a  moro  weakly 
nature.  A  good  selection  of  early-flowering  varieties  comprises 
Lady  Londesborough,  Fair  Eosamond,  Albert  Victor,  Miss  ^te» 
man,  and  Mrs.  Baker ;  and  of  later  varieties,  Jackmanni,  Bubella 
Lanuginosa,  Magnifioa,  Lady  G.  Neville,  and  Mrs.  J.  Bateman. 

jABMiirux  HUDiVLORirx.— This  beantifal  yellow  Jasmine  is 
flowering  freely  at  the  present  time,  and  for  this  reason  Ib  very 
valuable.  Lay  in  strong  young  growth  where  required,  and  from 
these  will  break  a  nnmMr  of  branchlets  for  the  following  winter's 
display.  Where  well  established  all  side  shoots  should  be  cut  in 
immeoiately  after  flowering.  Old  plants  cut  down  start  again 
very  readily. 

roRSYTHiA  VIRIDIBSIXA.— This  is  not  unlike  and  receives  the 
same  treatment  as  the  last  mentioned  climber,  but  is  much  less 
common  and  scarcely  so  hardy.  It,  however,  requires  no  nroteo- 
tion  in  the  south,  and  produces  its  yellow  blossoms  a  montn  later 
than  the  Jamine.    It  deserves  to  be  more  generally  grown. 

Ftbtts  japonioa.— Both  this  and  the  white  variety  (alba)  are 
very  neat  slow-growing  planta.  producing  beautiful  bunches  of 
bloom  early  in  the  spring.  They  should  be  treated  much  the 
same  as  a  Pear— i.e.,  the  leaders  should  be  laid  in,  and  all  side 
branches  spurred  in  to  induce  the  formation  of  flowering  spraya. 
The  finest  clusters  an  usually  to  be  seen  on  the  ]roung  growth^ 
and  for  this  reason  old  straggling  plants  should  either  ne  cut  in 
or  down  to  near  the  ground. 

Oratjeotts  PTRAOAiTTHA.— The  lar^  clusters  of  bright  red 
hemes  which  well-grown  plants  of  this  Hawthorn  produce,  and 
which  remain  on  during  the  dull  winter  months,  render  it  a  very 
suitable  plant  for  covering  walls.  Old  straggling  plants  are. 
however,  comparatiTelj  worthless,  and  the  sooner  they  are  cut 
down  the  better,  as  it  is  the  young  vigorous  growth  that  is  some- 
times seen  literally  covered  with  bemes.  Gut  all  side  shoots  in 
to  near  the  main  stems,  and  lay  in  the  leaden. 

BoBBS. — From  the  qumbing  Boses  on  walls  the  earliest  blooms 
are  usuflJly  obtained,  and  if  the  plants  are  properlv  pruned  and 
trained  they  are  almost  invaluable.  Lav  in  strong  leaders  where 
required,  but  not  too  thickly,  and  cut  back  the  weak  shoots  to 
inauoe  stronger  growth.    Au  side  shoots  should  be  cut-in  to  neai 
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th«  miln  stems.  Kai^hal  Kiel,  however,  xeqnizes  ^Ufferent  trsfti* 
ment,  as  it  flowen  prindpcUj  on  the  long  strong  growth  of  the 
inrerioiis  season.  A  few  shoots,  therefore,  shoald  be  Uid  in  and 
others  cut  hard  baek  to  indace  tne  fonnation  of  flbwering  growths 
for  the  next  season.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  plants  of  this 
Tariet^  and  cut  one  back  each  alternate  year.  Long  strong  shoots 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon  also  give  the  best  blooms. 
AVP1L0P8IS.— Veitclrs  small  Virginian  deeper,  which  is  mnch 


cnt-in  to  the  main  stems. 

WlBTABiA  BmEKHnL^This  shouId  be  trained  thinly,  the  leaden 
lAid  In  if  wanted,  and  aU  side  shoots  spurred  in. 

CHIH0VA1ITHT7S  FRAGRAxa— The  hiehly  fragrant  althoa|[h  in- 
•Igniiicant  flowers  of  this  species,  usually  pioduoed  atmidwuter, 
sure  much  appreciated,  and  for  this  reason  ought  to  be  more  gene- 
Tally  srown.  The  leaders  should  be  laid  in,  and  all  strong  side 
branches  oot  in,  the  bloom  being  usually  produced  on  the  spray. 

WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

BARDT  ntVIT  &A2lDm. 

Tbs  plantisg  of  fruit  trees  should  be  pMhed  ftivwatd  and 
hnPBLi^  to  »  ekMe  as  soon  as  possible,  aiM  pnming,  dressing, 
■aSUng,  or.  tying  froii  trees  agaiiiat  walla  sbmUd  also  be  con>- 
pleted.  Where  grafting  is  contemplated  scions  of  the  wqniied 
kinds  may  now  m  taken  o£E,  and  the  ends  pla<»d  in  the  groxmd  in 
sk  #hadj  position,  so  as  to  retard  thorn  ulitu  the  stocks  na/f  made 
sk  start.  In  seleoting  scions  choose  moderate^  strong  wood  of 
last  season's  growth.  A  strict  ezairination  shoald  be  nMMle  of 
standard  and  other  description  of  Apple  and  Pear  tresa,  and  if 
tiie^  are  nnhealth^r,  producing  inferior  and  uncertain  osope  of 
fmit,  it  irill  be  advisable  to  hmd  them  down  and  graft  them  with 
Tsiieties  that  are  found  to  snooeed.  This  will  be  found  more 
auocessful  than  planting  young  trees,  except  in  tte  case  of  old 
wom«out  maoh  debilitated  tcees.  Where  spring  plantmg  of  Btraw- 
iMBTieB  is  oontemplated  the  ground  shoiud  be  prsparsd  by  weH 
BsaiunEhig  and  trenching.  Good  .well^rooted  nmnera  of  last  year 
being  at  command,  it  is  oetter  to  defer  planting  nntil  growth  com- 
SMboeS,  and  then  Uft  the  plants  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  so  as 
to  cause  aa  little  cheek  as  possible. 

FRirrr  housis. 
FJff€«.— Late  Yines  require  a  long  season  of  growth,  as  to  insure 
the  Grapes  keeping  well  thev  should  be  fully  ripe  bv  the  middle 
or  end  of  September.  To  effect  this  the  Vines  should  be  started 
early — the  end  of  Pebmary  or  the  beginning  of  March.  The 
inside  border  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  at  a  .tem- 
perature of  86°  to  90°,  and  tf  there  are  fermenting  materials  at 
command  a  bed  may  be  made  upon  the  border,  which  will  lessen 
the  necessity  for  fire  heat  and  oondnce  to  a  good  regular  break. 
The  rods  should  be  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a  day,  maintain- 
ing a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  56°,  and  66°  in  the  daytime,  by 
wnioh  means  the  Yines  will  start  freely  and  there  will  be  every 
chance  of  the  Grapes  becoming  thoroughly  ripe  by  September, 
eveb  such  varieties  as  Gros  Colman  (the  finest  late  Grape  out), 
and  Gros  Guillaume,  which  require  a  month  to  six  weeks  more 
time  to  ripen  thoroughly  than  Lady  Downe's  and  others.  As  a 
general  rule  all  houses  of  late  Grapes  should  be  started  at  the  end 
of  next  month ;  hence  they  should  oe  prepared  as  soon  as  possible, 
cashing  the  woodwork,  dressing  the  Ymes,  removing  tne  loose 
Burface  soil  from  the  border,  and  supplving  with  fresh  soil.  The 
iveathcr  has  not  been  of  late  favourable  for  early  forcing,  cold 
winds  and  rain  and  snow  prevailing.  Outside  borders  will  require 
to  be  kept  covered  up  and  the  material  renewed  as  required.  In 
early  forcing,  especially  for  Muscats,  a  well-drained  inside  border 
which  can  oe  well  mulched  and  nourished  with  tepid  liquid 
manure  is  a  decided  advantage.  Muscats  in  flower  should  have  a 
night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  with  10°  to  15°  rise  by  day, 
closing  in  bright  weather  at  80°.  Artificial  impregnation  should 
he  practised  with  shy-setting  varieties,  particularly  Muscats, 
"Which  are  often  deficient  of  pollen,  or  if  plentiful  a  better  set  is 
aecured  by  fertilising  eveiy  buncn  carerully  with  Hamburgh 
pollen  than  when  their  own  is  employed.  Yines  in  flower  set  best 
when  the  atmospheric  moisture  is  not  excessive.  An  overmoist  or 
tk  dry  atmosphere  should  be  equally  avoided,  and  ventilate  when- 
over  a  favourable  opportunity  offers.  Close  attention  wUl  be 
necessary  to  stopping,  tying,  and  thinning  in  the  early  house,  re- 
moving superfluous  Dunohes.  Early  pot  Yines  must  sustain  no 
check  through  dryness.  Top-dress  the  surface  of  the  soil  with 
Yloh  turfy  loam  and  decayed  manure  in  about  equal  parts,  placing 
rims  of  sine  or  lead  8  to  4  inches  deep  round  the  tops  of  the  pots, 
or  if  the  pots  are  pluuf^ed  to  the  rim  m  fermenting  material  strips 
of  turf  about  that  thickness  should  be  laid  so  as  to  form  the 
necessary  dish.  In  order  to  encourage  the  swelling  of  the  beiries 
keep  the  laterals  below  the  bunches  somewhat  dosely  stopped, 
allowing  more  liberty  to  those  above  them,  but  avoid  oveiczowd- 
Ing  the  tzellis  with  follMe  that  cannot  have  full  exposure  to 
light.    Tina  ^yea  inserted  as  advised  in  a  formar  calendar  will 


have  rooted,  and  if  in  small  pots  thev  should  be  ikiftsd  isto  i 
larger  size  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides,  stsuding  ^poti 
on  shelves  over  hot^ater  pipes  in  piefereuoe  to  phmgteg  thmk 
bottom  heat ;  or  if  the  eyes  were  inserted  in  pots  or  psss  Nf«nl 
together  thsff  may  be  potted-off  in  small  pots  s!aglj,piiBgsa  is 


bottom  heat  to  ennoa  speedy  zoo^actkm,  and  win  fhs  mm 
reaoh  the  sides  tnasletring  the  pla&ti  to  frteh  poll.  Byte 
syringe  well  ameoflit  them,  and  atop  those  jntsedtd  Isr  irali«| 
at  the  first  joint  of  the  laterals;  bat  those  intsadBd  for  ubstiM. 
out  this  season,  whether  grown  in  turves  ec  pot^  sbflsU  ii 
allowed  to  retain  all  the  growth  made. 

CWamisri.— Although  it  is  the  reverse  of  good  ptsc&e  to  itaf 
the  young  growths  veiy  much  during  the  dull  cold  days  of  wistei^ 
now  that  1&  davs  are  bri^ter  as  well  as  longer  niorestflp|n| 
must  be  doae^  pmching  the  growths  at  one  or  two  jobts  wnm 
the  fKit    PlaaU  showhig  syasptoas  of  exhaustion  shoald  M 
the  suilaoe  soil  lomored  wilhent  unduly  injuring  the  roeli,iat 
aiteragoodwatsdngwithUqindmanvrB  tOfKbem  with  rich  tarf^ 
loam  in  a  sather  larapy  eonditioau    The  snpplyof  atmsiiM 
moisture  will  need  to  be  incrsased  in  proportion  to  the  imsmmC 
solar  lifldit  and  heat,  the  evaporation  troughs  befaig  kept  npny 
filled  with  liquid  manure  as  a  cheek  upon  red  siodei  snd  niu» 
rating  to  the  phmts,  damping  the  house  in  the  momi&g,SDa  n 
plants  in  the  early^art  of  bngfat  afternoons.  If  red  spidgi|yfltti 
Temove  as  many  orthe  worst  leaves  as  can  be  spared,  lad  mm 
the  pipes  over  thinly  with  a  wash  formed  of  fleweis  of  nqW 
and  sUm  milk.    For  thrips  treat  simihurlyas  rsgnds  tkhsf<, 
and  famigatemodeiately  oa  two  or  three  oonaeoative  esho  trvn^ 
Mildew  nmy  be  destEoyed  by  dusting  floweis  ef  sulphur  fnf7<'** 
the  hilestsd  parts.    Aphidea  are  best  snbdaed  by  fsB^ilkQ,iiifl 
canker  at  the  collar  by  rubbing  quicklime  into  the  aiwim  |» 
until  the  ulcer  is  removed  and  dried.    Still  maintau  the  uM 
temperature  at  66°  to  70°,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  artifiosUy,ufli 
an  advance  from  sun  heat  to  86°,  closing  early  with  snn  Mjrt  » w 
or  86°.    Liquid  manure  hi  a  weak  state  may  now  be  sroHefl  com 
or  twice  a  week.    Do  not  allow  the  fruits  to  hang  *»  ^<»5  °2 
only  weaken  the  pUmts,  and  so  do  male  blossoms,  wUoh  iwmMW 
removed.    The  fmft  will  keep  freeh  foreeveral  days whtn  wajwy 
from  the  plant  if  the  •tenn  are  inserted  in  saoeersight""]; 
water.    In  pUs  and  framea  carry  oat  frnrmflr  iBstnuwmt—f^l^ 
all  faronrabia  oocasioaa  allow  the  escape  of  rank  hsat  iw  twn 
without  admitting  cold  air.  ,  v   u  w 

MeloM^^Tht  earliest  pUnU  are  growing  f^  wd  «»»* 

SUnted  out  at  once.  It  is  of  little  use  attempting  to  grow  e^ 
[elona  except  in  a  low,  light,  well  ventilated  houie  J^J  "Sf 
dent  hot  water  pipes  for  affording  top  and  bottom  h«»J™"' 
out  having  to  heat  them  very  highly.  The  best  i^najj^'fr 
house  is  a  span,  about  10  feet  wide  ineide.  and  with  the  row »■ 
angle  of  about  89>.  Such  a  hoase  will  admit  of  a  9-feet  va«^ 
down  the  centre  and  a  bed  en  each  side.    Two  rows  o!  4^ 


pipes  wiU  be  required  through  each  bed  for  bottom  bewrT^ 
each  side  the  path  on  the  curb,  and  one  runniag  ^^^^/^^^ 
by  the  side  walls,  which  wUl  tend  to  the  better  diffnsws  « iw 
heat  than  placing  them  all  together,  as  is  too  often  P*f5!faii/ra 
pipes  in  the  bed  may  be  covered  with  alate  or  stone  w»"i"*  .* 
those  3  inches  of  rubble  for  drainage,  and  then  a  *52*St  wj 
turyes  grass  side  downwards :  or  the  pipes  in  the  bed  ^L^ 
surrounded  with  rubble  and  brought  up  over  the  PfP*  •Jjl 
6  inches,  and  over  these  a  layer  of  turves  grass  side  w^^lITS! 
The  soil  should  be  placed  in  ridges  the  length  of  *J»J^*ii 
looks  may  be  formed ;  and  in  eitiier  they  should  be  M^*j;!la 
over  at  top,  10  to  12  inches  depth  of  soil,  and  the*  shcsio  sewi* 
rammed  down.  When  the  soil  is  warmed  thiongh  ^^^ 
phint  in  each  hillock,  or  if  ridges  be  formed  at  80  to  ^  f^ 
apart,  firming  the  soil  well  about  the  ball,  but  being  ▼«7!^JI 
not  to  injure  the  stem.  The  plants  being  watered  '/^L^iit 
prior  to  planting  out  there  will  not  be  any  need  of  ^'^^ 
planting.  A  ring  Of  soot  and  lime  should  be  drawn  ^^^ 
stem  of  each  to  guard  them  against  slugs.  The  walls,  PjJJjTiJ 
should  be  damp^  in  the  mommg,  and  a  Kght  syiinging^l^^^ 


ventilation,  closing  at  80°,  bottom  80°  to  86*.    Sosr  m*"^ 
for  auccessional  p]«itiag  in  hooaesy  pits,  or  frames. 


PLAirr  HOTTSXB. 
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uuo  xo4uu:ui{(  it.  ana  now  cnac  tne  uuw«*  -r-  ^ 
-  .  ,  ^  Pidly  keep  a  strict  look-out  for  slugs,  oockxoBcm^ 
cncketB,  employing  some  beetle  poison.  Woodlice  we^ 
destrucdve  to  the  voung  roots,  and  should  be  tsmptsd  wiA  PJ^ 
baits  with  the  middle  hollowed  out  placed  on  the  surfse»  tf  ^ 
pots,  examining  them  twice  a  day.  If  badly  intestsd  sUo*  ^ 
pottang  materiia  to  become  a  little  dry,  and  then  i«»f?u**Sir 
a  tub  of  guano  water,  1  os.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  '^.S'^^ 
coveting  Ihe  surface  of  the  poU  ofbai^  the  V^V^Jmifft 
the  ton.  and  m^.v  t«b.1iW  fU  ^^^x.*,       * ^JL^htinam  ^>*^ ^'m 


I^tnmtj  S6»  I88Q1  ] 


JOUBXUL  OF  BOETIOULIimB  AHB  OCyRMB  aABDSHSB. 
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■flrer  nnd.    Good  dniaaee  ii  MMatial,  potting  theni  taodtrntmtf 
ftm.    When  srown  in  a  name  or  under  bellgutMei  tbe  lif  hti  or 

S^Mses  should  alwajs  be  alightly  tilted,  anil  the  glaiMs  should 
remoTed  ererj  morning  and  wiped  drr,  allowing  them  to 
remain  off  a  short  time  eacm  daj  when  tbe  nonee  is  charged  with 
moisture.  Watering  mnet  be  done  with  grsat  cave.  Tber  most 
be  kept  moiet,  b«t  dioald  aeTsr  be  saturated,  er  the/  wul  soon 
perianl  Tliej  may  be  increeeed  by  cutt^g  into  pieces,  Icaring 
three  or  four  eyes  to  each,  pottini^  In  sphsgnum,  peat,  and  sand, 
keeping  them  close  until  toejr  begun  to  grow^  and  water  sparingly. 
The  shadings  should  at  once  he  Axed  in  their  plaees.  altaoagh  it 
nuy  hapjMa  that  tbey  may  not  be  vsqoired ;  yet  it  is  nest  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  as  tbe  sun  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  will  be  too 
piiiif  ul  Jmi  sems  Orohids,  the  shading  heiaf  needed  tprfte  as  much 
to  obfiato  the  necessity  of  admitting  oeol  air  as  to  prerent  scorch- 
ing. Tbe  shading  en  tne  oool  house,  Cattleyaf  and  intermediate  or 
Hezicao  house  shonkl  be  so  arranged  that  when  down  tbe:^  will 
be  abdut' 4  inches  a'boTe  the  glass,  which  may  be  done  by  strips  of 
wood  fixed  abore  the  roof  from  top  to  bottom,  which  will  sdmit 
of  light  and  air  psssing  up  between  the  eanras  and  glass.  On  the 
Esst  Indian'  house  the  canras  may  touch  the  glass.  Gradually 
increase  the  yentfTAtion  when  the  air  is  calm  and  mild,  but  aroid 
coUL  cnrrenta,  which  ara  rery  disastrous,  especially  after  the  close- 
they  hibTe  endured  for  many  weeks  past. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  AH  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  ''The  Bdftort* 
or  to  **  The  Publisher."  Letters  addrsssed  to  Ifr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nnaroidably.  We  request 
that  no. one  will  write  priTatel;|r  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

^JHUMIKO  Bosks  iif  Pots  (E.  C.).— Shorten  tho  growths  to  the  best  bnds 
that  aie  only  jast  oemmencinjr  to  grow.  Tbe  kmg  young  growths  to  whloh 
you  xefler  wul  apt  never,  and  mast  be  ssBo^sd. 

WtUiUXS'  BoH  CHBvnsir  Pa^n  (J.  M.  A.),—Tnm  voaj  be  had  of  anj 
nuLseijiuian  of  repute  who  derotes  attention  to  fmlt  trees.  We  nerer  saw  a 
coUflotion  U  frftftt  trees  grown  lor  sale  where  this  yaloaUa  Paar  was  not  to 
be  had,  except  when  the  stock  of  it  waa  **sold  out.'* 

Habks  SATtNO  Cabbaqbs  {F.  J.  C.).— We  know  of  no  mode  of  keeping 
the  harea  from  Gabbagea  and  other  green  crops  except  by  sozroonding  tin 
csops  with  wigs  nsttliig.  ThewhitayasatowhiehyonnflBrisof  aonsafnr 
the  purpose. 

-  AIUT7GABIA  T7HHBALTRT  (  W,  B.  JZ.).— The  soll  probably  reqolres  drainhig ; 
sad  it  tbe  auziMe  soil  is  leuoved  fkmn  the  roeta  and  fresh  eumpcet  applied 
mom  health  J  root«ctlon  wenU  be  promoted*  and  the  spenlmsn  would  pn^ 
bsUyrsgaln  its  health. 

BiDiAir  PI.A9T  (A  CbfuftMi  Jtmfer).— Tbe  plant  of  which  you  sent  a 
porttoa  0t  the  pod  Is  «  speeisa  of  Oaiila»  and  bsiongs  to  the  oider  Lsgn- 
^nlnnas^  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  light  soil  in  beat»  and  no  doubt  you 
wlB  succeed  in  raising  some  plants :  these  wHI  nqpiire  a  stOTU  tempemture, 
sad  Mght^ifah,  well  drelaadeofl. 

OOTTaosBs'  Hobtioumvual  8BOWS  (K.  JSr.  ^.).— Toueaaaet  do  bettv 
than  read  what  is  published  on  the  subject  in  Kos.  940,  Ml,  and  MS  of  toI. 
xxxvl.  of  ibt  Jomrnai  vf  jr^rMenUwre,  If  you  have  not  aeoess  to  tftMBe 
numbers  ther  can  be  had  ftram  our  oAoe  for  Sid.  each,  on  amdiag  stamps 
to  the  pnbUuier  and  quoting  the  numbers  reqnized. 

PumruL  PXTRFunsa  (CV'iir).^TheTarfetywaslhitflgnndbyu8onpage 
VttVtLxxKfL   Iti8yanrbeantiftal,aadia8teBd«f  theeBg■a'ringallddsslslp- 

Sin  Mr.  CanneU's  **  Iiloral  Onide  "ezaoeratlag  the  beantj  of  tbe  plant 
really  do  not  do  full  Justice  to  It.  The  heads  of  floWBCS  an  yezy  ta», 
lihs  eoloar  ia  extainielr  iloh. 


CBOUBanuwnnniBa  <J:  ^^-41saeer<IaafeoiO  is  one  el  Che  best 
early  yarieties.  Belle  du  Midi  is  bri^t  in  colour  and  early ;  Dr.  Morton 
1km  PnlMeb  £*  Qrasse  Bucrte,  and  vicomtease  Heclcart  de  Thunr  would 
also  te  UkidT  to  toit  9on;  as  would  taoh  later  vadstfea  as  Sir  Joaspb  raztoB* 
'nrayeUer,  James  YeUch,  Unser  Frits,  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  and  Augusts 
IWnsiiHi  aO  of  which  are  good  in  oolour  and  traytl  weO. 


99  (A  AMbMHIif).'*-4eoQ(dlBg  to  year  letter  your 
■oaUeyllndxical  boiler  has  to  work  S60  feet  of  Unoh  piping,  whkh  is  fully 
tee  much.  There  may  also  be  some  faulty  anrangement  of  the  pipes,  or  the 
ntett  pipe  weald  he  more  ttaau  "  )ast  wsnu.**  aave  you  an  air  pipe  fn  tlM 
hll^beet  ^^at  of  ^  hot- water  p^^  aad  an  there  any  sudden  dlpa  in  ths 
pi|wr   The  ftnmer  !■  essentlsl,  the  latter  often  fatal  to  free  circulation. 

■Oiia  ov  Vbtm  (J.  i2.)^The  iiMScts  ssnt  are  flue  specimens  of  lbs 
hyhstwmacal^wfaiflbtheesoBSryooBradtoatitliebsttsr.  JHmo>tn4om, 
of  soft  Bcmp  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  with  this  scrub  the  rods  thoroughly 
|Rth  a  bmsb,  enqmylng  tbe  solntton  as  hot  as  the  hand  ean  be  borne  m  It. 
^VMhataottoswoodwsikawl  evsty  pertkmof  tbe  houss,  awl  sea  tiui*  ao 
PiSBts  that  sue  ^aoed.  in  tbe  yinsiy  am  infested  with  the  scale* 

Afiaoniux  Obowth  or  jsrvbalsm  artichokss  (^.  H.,  Cb^crAom).— 
gfjawtti  of  the  tubers  Is  yMy  lemsfliaMe,  ow  of  them  bdag  IH  hMhas 
mJangthaad  almoBtainsulsr  asa  Cuoambar.  Tabsra  are  really  under 
Voaad  steoas,  but  they  are  rarely  seen  so  stem-like  as  thoee  yon  haTo  sent. 
gghlymaauredeofl  and  the  beayy  raJnbdl  of  last  snauner  snd  aatnma 
hsse  OQutdbutad  to  tbasbiaalar  cxtensifla  of  tbe  tnbeok 

CD17DK2  BACK  BTEAiaQLIllO  CUJ|KLLli«  C/addfe)w— Tou  xoay  cut  the 
grotoss  close jy  as  yon  like,  and^^  will  break  Into  growth  freely  If 
^^S^vcei  bsr  a  moist  aliiMiiliwu  with  a  tsmpanaSnra  of  16^  at  night,  and 
IV  to  UP  more  by  dsy<  sad  shading -fiom  bright  sun.  We  should  not*  how- 
g»iWt  la  so  cleeeliy  as  u1thtn»  indies  of  tlMinudn  stem,  but  only  solBcientjy 
litem  ths  fsoadanoa  of  a  gooA  spssimsn 

j^naaiTs  Atmaavouva  C/dea)^lMs  pisat4)ftai  diss  dewn  la  ibt 
yrter  when  kept  in  a  oool  honse  and  grows  again  in  the  spring.  When 
ki|t  la  stove  heat  the  growth  rsmalns  more  or  Isoiabliye  durii«  tbe  winter, 
^t  bsTBry  aoeommodattng  plant,  and  you  may  grow  it  aithec  la  astgra  sr 


grsenhoosB,  but  an  intsrmsdiate  house  is  psrtis|is  the  most  saitabis  posltiaa 
for  It. 


TncpanaTCjin  von  Cocumbbbs  (Mfia)^-The  alght 
be  M<>  to  7<P.  and  700  to  7&°  by  day  from  lbs  heat,  with  an  adyanoa  to  M» 
orMOframeua  heal*  ysatUatlBg  fooan  70^,  and  cIosIm  at  ao^  with  son  heat» 
PartiailaflB  of  txaatment  yon  will  And  from  time  to  time  giyea  in  **  Work 
for  the  Week."  Btrong  irfaata  being  placed  ont  yon  should  be  able  to  out 
fruit  eariy  In  April ;  but  much  d^iendsupoa  the  siae  of  the  plants^  and  early 
fraiUng  is  not  desiraUle,  as  it  weakens  tbem,  therefore  aUow  only  moderate 
frui(i]«  at  flzit.   Yon  cannot  do  better  than  make  the  Ytaie  border  as  yoo 


FPmrnTiBa  GBEBmousa  (f.  n,  ir.)^Tbtm  is  no  other  mode  of  fumi- 
gating to  prevent  ininry  occurring  to  the  fronds  o(  Ferns  than  to  fwmigaW 
lightly  during  thsee  ceoeeontlTe  nights :  by  this  mesas,  rspeatedeveiT  month 
or  otimmr  if  aeoessaiy,  you  may  destroy  the  thripa  as  tbsT  hatch  and  noh 
injure  tlis  Ftens.  A  draae  yohnne  of  tobacco  emoke  is  ininilous  to  many 
plants  besides  Feme.  The  foliage  of  the  pianta  moat  he  dry  when  tha 
fwnlgatiwg  is  done. 


IfTCB  Batiko  Pbas  (J.  a.y—Jf  the  Peas  are  sown  oerer  the  rows  with 
sharp  ariiee  en  inch  thick  aad  a  foot  wide.  Bet  also  batted  trape,  and  you 
may  catch  many  of  the  -mice.  If  you  elightly  sinrinklo  tbe  aAes  witik 
panffla  the  mice  will  be  the  less  likely  to  interfere  with  them.  Some 
fdowers  moialen  the  Pees  and  dnet  them  with  red  lead  heron  eowiag,  and 
others  drssa  them  with  paraffln  to  prereot  the  depredatione  of  mice.  Botli 
plans  am  good.    The  book  sent  will  perhapa  anawer  your  requiremeatB. 

IfuSHBooMH  lUrtnx  (Un.  ff.).—'The  most  likely  derrarers  of  the  young 
If  osbrooms  sre  slugs  or  ¥roodlioe,  which  will  be  enoooim^  b;  the  unneoeesary 
coysrlng  of  straw.  Bemoye  the  straw  and  examine  the  bed  after  dark  with 
a  lantern,  ¥^en  the  depredators  will  be  at  work  and  may  be  destroyed. 
Some  boiled  potatoes  wrapped  loosSly  in  a  little  hay  may  be  placed  about 
tbe  bed,  and  tbey  should  be  examtaed  erery  morning,  shaking  tbe  weodUce 
into  a  badMt  of  boiling  water. 

Applyino  Oas  Lib b  (£.  F.  ff.).— We  have  not  proyed  that  gas  lime  is  a 
remedy  for  the  Oooeeberry  caterpillar,  but  it  is  inimical  to  grub  life  gene- 
rally. If  fresh  from  the  gasworks  It  must  be  ap|died  with  care  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  a  light  sprinkling  only  being  safe.  A  large  handful  wiU 
be  sufficient  to  spread  on  each  square  yard  of  the  surface  eoU  under  the 
Gooeebeny  bushes,  and  the  dxeuing  might  be  repeated  when  they  are 
bursting  into  leaf. 

BBR0A.L  Boaas  (A.  Shftdm).—Th9  terms  Bengal  and  China  as  applied  t» 
BoBeearosynoDyflHma.therefon  Bengal  Hoses  an  China  Boaee,  tbe  yarietiee 
being  derived  from  Boea  indioa.  iW  an  not  eo  hardy  as  Hybrid  Per* 
peloala  and  Bonrbons,  bat  an  worthy  of  oultun  and  proteolion,  as  they 
giye  a  long  continuance  of  blooms,  and  embrace  some  of  the  richest  ooksna 
to  be  found  amongst  Roee^  as  is  instanced  by  Cramoisie  Superienre,  Eog^pe 
Beauhamaia,  and  FabTler.    The  best  white  or  nearly  white  is  lbs.  Bosaaquet. 

TBBATBBXT  OF  AMBaxcAH  TCBBBOSBS  (Olandbrifdm  Park}.— Vot  them 
in  tarty  loam  with  a  fifth  of  weUnlecayed  numun  and  about  an  eighth  of 
sharp  sand.  The  soil  should  be  moderately  moist  and  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  in  bottom  heat,  no  water  being  given  until  the  plants  start  into 
growUv  when  it  must  be  supplied  moderately  at  flxst.  Increasing  the  supply 
with  tite  growth  ;<  or  7-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough.  The  tubers  should 
be  potted  now,and  after  they  start  into  growth  remoTO  tbem  to  a  Ught  poai> 
tion  in  a  boon  Mriih  a  teraperatan  of  SO^  to  6*°  by  arttfldal  means*  If 
libsly  to  be  too  early  nmoTe  them  to  a  greenhouse. 

MBW  RBQUIBBD  bob  FOBOIHO  BeTABLI8HlfBHT(/'.i{.,ANtfA  fTalet).—' 
To  flsaaage  the  plaoe  satiahotoelly  you  will  reqnim  tour  effloieat  msa  ia- 
addition  tea  worUng  gardener;  but  aa  yon  an  not  men  dsseripWys  at  the 
other  hensM  thaa  then  apeoifled  another  man  may  be  neeassary  for  tbsm,  it 
being  always  mon  prolltahle  to  have  plenty  than  too  little  maanal  powsr. 
Itmiat  be  wnsembsnd,  too»  that  when  the  Peaeh  trees  eoferthe  trsllisee 
aad  tbe  Yinm  the  root  that  much  mon  labour  will  be  rsqnhed  In  snaunsr 
dnssteg  and  training,  also  in  thinning  and  paoUag  fiulfe»  then  is  nqiaMim 
•wbem  the  Vines  sad  trees  an  youag. 


VBABIMO  or  8CRBDUIA  (BlodfcimlA).— Aoeording  to  tbe  strlet  meanlBg 
of  the  word  -  distinct "  in  the  dass  to  which  yon  refer  you  can  even  exhIMa 
twelye  distinct  species  or  yarieties  of  any  genus  of  pmntt  and  not  be  dis- 
qoalllM,  but  we  do  not  advise  you  to  do  so,  as  Tariety  always  *  weighs  * 
with  the  Judges  when  awardtaig  the  priiee.  If  the  framsn  of  the  sdhedule 
meant  twelve  distinct  genera  tfaey  ought  to  have  said  so,  aad  they  cannot 
expect  exhiUton  to  suftar  becaunof  doubt  and  ambiguity  of  tbe  terms  they 
empl<^.  We  bare  repeatedly  stated  that  tbe  wording  of  aebeduleB  cannot  be 
too  clear  and  explicit.  Write  to  the  Becretaxy  of  the  Show  and  ask  wfaaa 
TTwaning  he  attaches  to  the  word  "distincti" 

Varibqitbd  IVIBS  (W.  ^.).— Hedera  canariensls  yar. latifoUa mamlata 
is  the  etrongest  grower  of  all.  E.  marginata  grandis,  H.  maiginata  majoi^ 
aad  H.  ekgantissima  an  also  free  growen  and  suitable  for  ooyering  a  wall. 
The  large-growing  Virginian  Crnper  ( Ampelopeia  hederaoea)  doea  n^t  adhere 
to  walls,  but  must  be  secured  to  them  tn  eome  way  if  a  don  surfaoe  ia 
derired,  but  A.  Veltchil  dings  with  gnat  tenacity.  We  know  of  no  other 
hanty  aiimben  that  adhem  to  the  walls,  but  probacy  Ficus  lepens,  which  is 
a  natlTe  of  India,  would  prove  hardy  with  jon.  We  have  asen  U  growing  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall  of  a  plant  boon  ia  Mr.  Khughom's  nursery  at  Bioh- 
mond,  aad  also  growing  freely  in  the  gardens  at  Despdene.  It  clings  to 
walls  as  closely  as  Ivy,  and  a  plant  of  it  is  worth  trying  In  your  garden. 

Boor  Plamvi  bot  Flowbbibo  (W.  H,  Or^tichasm  of  theaoil  is  the 
oann  of  theexnhenwt  growth  and  sparst^  cf  flowsn  on  the  pianti.  T» 
prune  tbsm  asvsnly  and  without  eheokiag  the  rooU  would  oalyeggmirata 
the  evlL  Probebly  yoar  best  plan  would  be  to  prune  tiw  plaafta  rattier 
cloa8ly,aad  at  tbe  same  time  dig  rooad  them  with  a  epade,  cutting  edC  all 
the  •mote  within  about  9  feet  from  the  stems,  aad  than  oenflaa  the  roots 
with  brlefcwork,  the  bricks  being  laid  in  cement.  Tour  dbjeot  must  be  to 
Indnee  modente  growth  aad  to  have  that  growth  matured,  yen  may  then 
expect  the  planta  to  flower.  It  wiU  be  of  advantage  to  the  Vines,  too,  to 
present  the  rooto  of  the  Plumbago  and  Taesonia  permsaMng  the  Vtam  bordsr. 
If  tiM  tatter  pkmt  hn  been  raised  from  eeeditwiU  net  flower  nearly  so 
fssaly  ss  if  it  had  bsen  TBleed  from  a  ousting. 

Pbopaoathto  BorruiDiAS  (J'orlisUre).— The  old  plaats  should  be 
pruned  rather  doeely  if  they  an  taU  aad  straggling,  then  place  than  hi 
heat  and  tbey  will  soon  start  Into  growth.  Tbe  young  shoots  should  he 
then  taken  oit  If  with  a  imall  portion  of  the  old  wood  attached  so  numh  the 
better,  and  Inserted  In  sandy  soU  over  a  hotbed  when  tbqr  will  soonslxlkB^ 
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sod  may  be  potted  singly  Into  small  60-Blse  pots,  shifting  thmn  as  growth 
advances  Into  pots  of  a  larger  size.  Both  the  yoong  and  old  plants  should 
be  in  cool  light  pits  or  frames  during  the  summer,  remoring  them  to  a  warmer 
pit  in  the  autumn,  and  afterwards  into  heat  to  Mng  them  into  flower 
early.  In  tiie  south  of  BngUnd  they  an  often  grown  ootdoois  in  the 
summer  with  advantage.  The  Indiambber  Plant  does  not  require  annoh 
root  room  except  when  in  a  young  vigorous  growing  state.  It  may  be  potted 
at  ahnoet  any  time,  but  early  in  spring  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable. 

ParapviA  as  a  Gbttb  DB8TR0TBR  (/.  i).)*— Puraffln  will  destroy  most 
Unds  of  grubs  and  insects,  but  it  must  not  be  applied  too  strong,  or  it  will 
destroy  the  crops  and  planta  too.  We  have  not  had  experience  dF  its  effects 
en  the  Oarrot  crop  in  destnqrlng  the  maggot,  but  It  has  been  tried  by  ouHi- 
▼ators  with  vaiying  results.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  ground  before  the 
eeedisBownatthe  strength  of  aqnarterof  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
Che  young  Carrots  may  be  watered  with  it  immediately  after  thfy  are  thinned, 
not,  however,  exceeding  at  that  time  an  ordinary  wineglassful  of  the  oil  to 
a  gtJUoL  of  water,  or  the  crop  will  be  endangored.  In  gardens  where  the 
OsRot  grub  is  very  troublesome  we  know  of  no  mode  of  securing  a  orop  of 
oleaa  roots  so  eflectnal  as  by  sowing  seed  of  the  Barly  Horn  varieties  early 
In  July.  Seed  sown  at  that  time  produce  Carrots  quite  large  enough  for 
onlinary  purposes,  and  they  are  rarely  attacked  by  the  maggot 

Trbxs  iob  Border  <Cbrr«ipofuimO*— From  what  we  gather  from  yonr 
letter  we  presume  your  ultimate  object  is  to  have  one  row  of  trees  that  will 
aiflord  some  shelter  and  at  the  same  time  have  an  ornamental  eflDect.  We 
do  not  think  that  a  mixed  row  of  deciduous  toees  and  Conifers  would  be 
aatisfkotory.  If  you  dedde  on  having  Conifers  we  should  choose  Pioea 
Kordmanniana,  which  is  very  hardy,  grows  freely,  and  a  row  of  the  length 
yon  name  would  have  a  very  striking  appearance.  But  before  deciding  you 
must  satisfy  yourself  that  Conifers  thrive  well  in  your  soil  and  district.  If 
you  prefer  deciduous  trees  a  row  planted  with  the  Scarlet  Oak  and  Acer 
mbmm  would  have  a  rich  appearance ;  for  one  row  only  Limes,  the  red- 
twigged  variety,  would  produce  a  quick  and  good  effect.  As  nursing  trees 
we  advise  you  to  rely  chiefly  on  Larch,  for  the  young  ta«es  can  not  only  be 
out  out  without  compunction  but  are  useful  for  Pea  sticks  when  **  sided  up," 
iftakes,  rustio  work,  and  various  other  purposes ;  whoeas  when  choicer  trees 
■re  planted  we  have  often  obeerved  that  there  is  a  reluctance  to  remove 
them  at  the  prmn  time,  and  the  permanent  trees  are  consequently  injured. 
It  is  miportant  if  you  decide  on  planting  Conifers  that  the  soil  is  not  stag- 
nant ;  if  tiiere  is  a  suspicion  of  tUs  have  the  site  drained,  and  whatever  you 
phmt  you  will  And  the  advantage  of  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  18  inches  or  S  ftet»  and  keeping  it  cleaif  of  weeds  after  the  trses 
sane  planted.  We  should  not  plant  a  great  number  of  choice  tress,  ahmbs 
and  Conifers  for  a  temporaxy  purpoae  unless  you  have  other  positions  to  which 
yon  could  remove  them  in  a  few  years ;  in  this  case  yonr  border  might  in 
the  mfantlme  be  formed  into  an  useful  and  attractive  nunwry. 

AmrUALB  FOR  Bbddxko  (&  T.  /.).— Much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 

sou  and  district  as  to  whether  annuals  can  be  depended  on  for  yielding  a 

oontinuous  display  of  flowers.    In  a  thin  soil  and  dry  locality  the  charming 

annual  Nemophila  inslgnis  is  of  short  duration,  wberaas  in  cocder  localities 

where  the  rainfall  is  greater  it  flowers  during  the  entire  season.    As  a  rule 

hardy  annuals  are  not  well  adapted  for  bedding  purpoaes  in  summer.    They 

are  beautiful  for  a  time,  but  often  fall,  when  extremely  hot  weather  aets  in, 

act  a  time  when  thoy  are  most  wanted ;  yet  with  deep  and  rich  aoil«  timdy 

thinning  of  the  plants,  and  picking  off  the  flowers  as  they  decay  to  prevent 

aeed  forming,  beds  may  be  rendered  attractive.  But  there  are  annuals  that  are 

not  flowering  plants,  and  flowering  plants  that  may  be  raised  from  seed  that 

are  not  annuals,  that  yon  might  employ  for  filling  your  beds.    Subtropical 

plants,  such  as  Zea  japcoica,  Rloinuses  Oibsoni  and  sanguineus,  Wigandiai, 

Jhicalyptns  globulus  in ayoung  state ;  Cannabis  gigantea, or  Qiant  Hemp, 

and  Mdianthus  major  ars  very  ornamental  for  certain  beda  and  positions. 

They  are  aU  raised  from  seed  sown  under  glass  and  the  plants  duly  prepated 

for  planting.   Dwarfer  plants  similarly  raised  which  are  Elective  by  their 

foliage  are  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethram,  PeriUa  nankinensls,  Chanuepeuoe 

dianantha,  and  Dellts  Beet.   Of  flowering  plants  Petunias,  especially  the 

■tzlped  and  barred  varieties,  make  beautifnl  and  lasting  beds,  the  seed  to 

be  sown  under  glass  and  the  plants  grown  on  and  prepared  tor  planting  oat. 

Bqually  suitable  is  Phlox  Drummondi  raised  in  the  same  way.    Verbena 

venosa  sown  at  once  and  strong  plants  provided  by  May  will  flower  until 

aevere  frost  occurs;  it  makes  an  eJlectlve  purple  bed.    The  ordinary  florists* 

varieties  of  Verbenas  are  readily  ndsed  from  seed  and  flower  freely  in  the 

smtumn  (the  plants  growing  more  freely  than  thoee  from  cuttings)  and  make 

good  mixed  beds.    For  large  beds  Zinnias  are  extremely  gay.    Hie  seed 

ahould  be  sown  under  glass,  but  not  too  early,  or  the  plants  will  be  **  dxaxxn." 

Ageratnms,  both  tall  and  dwarf,  may  be  raised  in  the  same  manner  as 

Petunias,  snd  they  will  flower  freely  the  first  season.    Stocks  may  be  raised 

the  same  as  ZLnnias  ;  they  make  gay  and  fragrant  beds,  but  do  not  continue 

entirely  through  the  season.    Asters  make  gorgeous  autumnal  beds.    The 

ned  is  usually  better  sown  thinly  in  very  rich  light  soil  under  handligfats 

about  the  first  week  in  Hay  than  sown  in  pots  pbu)ed  in  heated  structures 

c(t  an  earlier  date.    Tagetes  slgnata  pumila  ndsed  the  same  as  Stocks 

makes  a  close  yellow  bed  of  long  continuance.    Of  hardy  annuals  not  many 

flower  for  a  great  length  of  time  if  the  summer  proves  hot  and  dry.    The 

best  for  bedding  is  Saponaria  calabrica,  which  makes  the  most  charming  plikk 

tods  imaginable.  The  white  variety  also  makes  pretty  beds  or  edgings.  Sow 

in  March  in  the  beds,  and  thin  out  the  plants  so  that  tbey  can  assume  a 

branching  habit    For  a  rich  blue  or  violet  bed  no  annual  eauals  Convol- 

Tulus  minor  tricolor.    Sow  and  treat  the  same  as  advised  for  the  Saponaria. 

By  pkddng  off  decayed  flowers  and  applying  liquid  manure  as  requtaed  the 

plants  flower  throughout  the  seaaon.    For  producfaigacarlet,  crimson,  vellow 

and  buff  beds  grow  the  difflarent  varieties  of  the  Tom  Thumb  secUon  of 

TtopsBolams,  often  mlsnallnd  Nasturtiams.    The  seed  may  be  eown  in  the 

tods  or  in  rich  soil  in  the  laeme  garden  and  the  seedlings  transplanted. 

Ctodetia  Ladv  Albemarle  makes  a  angularly  ridi  bed,  but  does  not  always 

oontinue  so  long  as  is  desired.    In  some  of  the  beds  yon  might  plant  snob 

gay  and  free-growiug  Gladioluses  as  BrenchleTensis  and  aome  othsnwlkloh 

would  grow  above  auoh  plants  as  dwarf  Stocks  and  other  snnuals,  and 

-would  oommenoB  flowering  when  the  annuals  were  fading.    ThenforsmaU 

tods  Lobelias  of  the  blue  and  mottled  varieties  are  very  suitable.     With 

•och  plants  as  we  have  named,  properly  raised  and  wdl  cultivated,  you 

may  sender  yonr  garden  gay  in  the  manner  which  yon  appear  to  desire.   It 

is  6t  great  importance,  however,  to  remember  that  when  MinnRiw  are  grown 

ae  thiokly  tiiat  they  cannot  branon  and  spread,  their  beauty  is  necessarily  of 

abort  duration ;  fbr  when  each  plant  has  only  room,  as  is  often  the  case,  to 

vrodnee  one  stem,  the  flowen  at  the  summit  cannot  be  roooeeded  l)y  othfln 

to  oentliHM  the  display. 


Naxr  ov  FRXTIT  (/.  R,  C). 
the  Apple. 


-We  regret  that  we  axe  usable  to  idcntH^ 


NAMB8  OF  PLAins  (B,  B,)^lt  is  fmpoeslble  to  nsme  Oonifen  fran  i^ 
fragmentary  specimens  without  a  knowledge  of  tiw  haUts  of  the  rimiti,  or 
without  cones  or  other  developed  characteristics  leading  to  IdeBtiflcslioB. 
Neither  do  we  undertake  to  name  more  than  aix  ■iijx^iiiM.tT  ^t  one  tine. 
Thie  rule  has  been  frequently  stated,  and  we  are  oompeitoi  to  adbenBtsiL 
(IF.  JTeni).— The  specimen  yon  sent  wiaa  quite  insufBdJent  to  enbh  lats 
identity  the  plant,  but  if  you  will  give  a  raw  more  particolaxs  conoendac 
the  habit  of  the  plant,  the  form  of  the  flowers,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  b 
^iplied  in  Spain,  we  will  endeaTOor  to  determine  its  name.  (/.  W.\r~ 
1,  Salvia  gesnerseflora ;  S,  Begonia  manioata.  (<7.  Fn  BdmU}4—l,  VeltUah 
vhridiflora ;  S  is  a  Verbasoom*  but  tke  apaRimwi  was  too  wftlned  to  dBl» 
mine  the  spedes. 

The  Home  Farm: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,   AND    BEE    CHROHIOLL 


OTEAM  CULTURE. 

This  labjeot  is  of  great  importanoe  to  the  home  famer,  for 
although  it  ia  in  only  a  few  cases  where  the  quantity  of  aobh 
land  ia  sufficient  to  jnatify  so  laige  mn  outhty  aa  the  pnzebis 
of  a  Bet  of  Bteam-cultiyating  taokle,  jet  there  are  few  litostiaBi 
in  which  steam  power  cannot  be  faired  when  it  may  be  nquind 
As  a  role  we  may  calcolate  that  home  farms  nsnally  oonart  of  a 
large  portion  of  grass  or  park  land  aa  compared  with  the anUe; 
bnt  the  proportion  raries  so  much  that  a  mle  cannot  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  adrantage  of  employing  steam  power  by  birinf. 
We  think  that  occasions  will  often  occur  to  make  it  demsbb  ti 
hire  eteam  power  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  even  when  the 
acreage  of  cnltiyated  land  may  range  between  SO  tad  200  zam. 
The  horses  may  be  diminished  in  number  upOn  the  occnpitinn 
with  some  adrantage  when  steam  power  can  be  obtaised  on  hire 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  certainty  at  the  difEere&t  periods  of 
the  year. 

On  Tery  few  estates  of  noblemen  and  gentlemai  is  the  bone 
farmer  required  to  manage  large  tracts  of  arable  land ;  it  doci, 
howerer,  somefimes  happen  that  large  farms,  say  from  700  acm 
up  to  1000  acres,  come  into  occupation  from  not  being  nadilj 
let,  and  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  the  outlay  for  the  po" 
chase  of  engines  and  steam-cultiyating  taokle  can  be  conaid«ed 
judidons.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  matter  as  decidfld  « 
that  steam  power  shall  be  purchased  for  cultiTating  the  fm  •> 
far  as  it  can  be  made  available,  for  it  must  be  understood  that 
under  ordinary  cironmstances  a  oonsideiable  number  of  affl 
horses  will  be  required  independent  of  the  steam  power. 

We  wiU  first  consider  the  cost  of  single-engine  sets  of  taokle 
on  the  roundabout  system,  the  prices  for  which  will  my  froB 
£600  to  about  £760,  in  some  oases  eren  more,  the  cost  foUowii^ 
the  power  of  the  engine  to  a  great  extent,  as  in  the  •'■•^ 
Hessis.  Howard,  and  of  Burford  k  Perkins;  whilst  fdrdouNe- 
engine  sets  on  the  direct  system  the  prices  will  range  from  ^J"^* 
horse-power  tackle  of  Messrs.  Fowler,  costing  about  £1100,  io  tiitf 
thirfy-horse  power  double  set  costing  about  £d000.    M  °^ 
erer,  each  maker  generally  contributes  improTements  in  ^"^ 
parts  of  their  machinery  nearly  eyeiy  year  the  prices  will 
some  extent  rary,  and  those  we  have  named  merely  as  inazuBiB" 
and  minimum  prices  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  small  or  W 
large  a  cost  it  is  possible  for  any  purchaser  to  extend  the  oiW* 
The  sets  of  taokle  are  known  chiefly  by  name,  as  the  nxod- 
abouts  and  the  direct    The  first-named  is  the  oldest  ^'r 
come  into  extensiTe  use,  and  there  are  roundabout  sets  "**  J^ 
Howard,  Fowler,  and  Burford  k  Perkins,  each  being  an  io|^'J| 
ment  of  the  original  system  introduced  first  by  Hr.  ^\Vx 
Woolston.     The  principal  recommendation  of  the  Toaaovf^ 
system  is  its  che^ness,  whiUt  the  only  drawback  the  do^ 
engine  direct  system  can  hare  is  the  apparently  large  o»^ 
necessary,  which  certainly  disappears  to  some  extent  ^^^^ 
plied  to  such  large  farms  and  such  soUs  as  they  are  ^^"^V 
for.    The  manual  labour  attached  to  the  fdrmer  '^"^^j^^^ 
was  for  some  years  a  drawback,  has  since  been  '^""^^^j,, 
use  of  the  Oampain's  anchors,  and  others  "<'°^^^^  ,!^^' 
whereby  the  number  of  hands  in  attendance  has  been  reoo 
by  about  six  men. 
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There  is,  liowerer,  a  oomparatiTelj  new  set  of  dizect  tacUe 
bj  MessTB.  Fowler,  fbr  which  aix-hone-power  engines  are  in  nse, 
and  enbetantial  improTements  are  claimed  ;  amongst  them  are 
the  lightness  and  adaptability  of  the  ensines  for  otner  purposes, 
and  that  the  ooet  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  complete  ronndaboat. 
Tlus  is  of  some  importance,  becanse  when  we  hate  only  one 
engine  lor  the  working  of  a  single  roundabout  set.  and  it  u  also 
capable  of  being  used  for  other  purposes  than  cultiTating,  such 
as  threshing  oom,  Ac.,  it  may  oftcmtimes  be  required  in  more 
than  one  sort  of  work  at  a  tinse,  in  which  case  the  two  engines 
offer  adTantaces  of  different  krnds,  especially  whilst  one  is  in 
course  of  repair  the  other  will  be  rudT  for  use.  Still  we  cannot 
disoaid  the  idea  that  the  single  roundabout  tackle  has  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  the  adrantage  it  has  orer  the  double-en^ne  tackle 
is  that  it  csm  be  worked  from  a  road  or  any  chosen  position  in  an 
adjoining  field  without  any  removal,  besides  whicn  it  is  better 
adapted  for  smaller  fields,  which  may  also  be  of  an  irregular 
shape,  and  on  some  properties  where  the  enclosures  cannot  be 
altmd  this  is  important.  An  engine  of  eight-horse  power  is  best 
lor  the  general  purposes  of  the  farm,  such  as  threshing  and  dress- 
iDff  oom,  and  also  when  in  position  under  coyer  as  it  should  be. 
Inth  a  properly  appointed  house  for  it  to  work  in  at  any  time 
when  not  engaged  m  the  fields,  it  can  be  made  to  give  the  motire 
power  to  all  the  machines  in  use  upon  the  farm,  such  as  grinding 
com  into  meal,  breaking  cake,  crushing  com,  cutting  roots,  cut- 
ting chaff,  Ac  In  designing  such  a  house  for  the  care  of  the 
engine,  as  well  as  for  its  j^rofitable  use  at  any  time,  the  floor 
should  be  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  easily  remoTcd  m  and  out, 
and  yet  capable  of  being  fixed  firmly  in  a  position  for  use  by  the 
adaptation  of  a  stone  or  concrete  floor  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
house  so  placed  that  the  power  may  be  carried  into  the  adjoining 
buUding  by  shaft  and  bands  where  all  the  implements  for  the 
manipulation  of  food  upon  the  farm  mar  be  carried  on  with  ease 
and  economy.  All  the  implements  required  on  the  farm  for  work 
on  the  cultiTation  of  the  land  are  now  to  be  obtained  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  eight-horse  power  portable  engme.  liSt 
«s  take  first  its  cai>ability  of  doing  a  four-furrow  plough  and  four- 
wheel  presser  at  a  moderate  cost,  also  the  dras,  the  harrow,  the 
drill,  the  scarifier,  the  subsoiler,  and  in  fact  aQ  the  implements 
required  for  the  perfect  culture  of  the  land  at  all  seasons  of  the 
y«ar  are  now  ayailable  for  use^  and  is  only  at  present  a  question 
of  the  outlay  required  for  their  purchase. 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  steam  culture  wUl  oontinue  to  extend, 
more  especially  if  low jvices  for  cereal  produce  oontinue  to  preTail, 
because  it  can  be  plainly  seen  by  the  nome  farmer  that  nothing 
but  the  sererest  economy  in  eyeiy  department  of  farm  manage- 
ment will  succeed  in  producing  crops  at  the  least  cost.  Steam 
power  when  judiciously  applied  will  proye  the  greatest  economy 
in  eyery  branch  of  farming,  whether  in  the  field  or  the  home- 
stead. Eyery  home  farm  consisting  of  from  800  to  400  acres  aud 
upwards  will  eyentually  possess  a  nngle  roundabout  set.  if  not  a 
double  set  of  direct  steam  tackle,  which  will  of  course  (usplace  a 
certain  number  of  horses,  the  economy  of  whidi  will  be  yery 
|;reat,  because  the  expense  of  keeping  norses,  maintaining  them 
in  health  and  working  condition,  with  all  the  incidental  expenses 
attendant  upon  a  set  of  well-bred  and  stout  aotiye  animals,  is 
always  a  serious  item  in  farm  management.  It  will  proye  un- 
fortunate in  the  future,  we  fear,  for  the  home  farmer  who  only 
caltiyates  a  small  area,  because  at  present  the  hiring  of  steam 
power  cannot  be  made  a  matter  of  so  much  certainty  as  to  time 
as  we  know  to  be  most  desirable,  for  in  case  the  hiring  could  be 
effected  as  quickly  as  steam  power  for  threshing  this  matter  can- 
not be  done  so  exactiy  when  required  for  cultiyating  at  all  times. 
A  few  days  or  a  week,  howeyer,  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
work,  because  a  change  of  weather  in  the  interim  may  put  a  stop 
to  the  work  entirely. 

(To  be  oonthmed.) 

WOBE  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Horse  Labour. — ^The  storms  of  wind  and  rain  haye  been  so  heayy 

lately  that  the  horses'  work  on  the  land  has  been  impeded  to  some 

extent  except  upon  the  chalk,  sand,  or  grayel  soils.    The  home 

farmer  shonra,  howeyer,  regard  the  present  open  and  mild  weather 

as  fayourable,  because  it  &  likely  to  introduce  a  forward  spring, 

which  under  the  present  circumstances  must  be  of  great  conse- 

^^^ce  to  all  those  who  haye  considerable  fiocks  of  sheep  and 

berds  of  cattie  to  proyide  for.    The  root  crop  haying  been  so 

deficient  and  the  hay  crop  so  much  damaged  will  in  some  cases 

make  it  yerf  difficult  to  keep  the  stock  of  the  farm  in  the  usual 

condition  without  causing  a  Ivger  expenditure  than  usual  in  oil 

cake  and  com.    The  sooner  the  beans  and  peas  are  sown  the  better, 

especially  where  it  is  intended  to  sell  them  both  green  in  the  pod 

for  tho  London  and  other  town  markets,  in  which  case  it  is 

requisite  to  look  out  soon  enough  for  a  customer  who  will  pur- 

<:haBe  at  so  much  per  acre,  pick  and  carry  away  at  their  own  cost 

within  a^  giyen  time,  as  there  will  then  be  abundant  opportunity 

of  planting  a  crop  of  cabbages,  to  come  in  either  for  market  or  for 

consumption  on  tlie  farm.    The  grass  lands  should  now  be  shut 

np  if  intended  for  hay,  as  the  oattie  do  some  injury  by  treadhig ; 


therefore  we  prefer  to  keep  out  the  cattie,  and  haye  the  land  rolled 
as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  grass  sprung  up  to  keep  the  roller 
clean  ia  its  work.  The  steam  roUers  of  yarious  kinds  are  worth 
the  attention  of  the  home  farmer  upon  those  domains  where  there 
is  much  pasture  and  park  lands,  because  no  other  roller  is  so  per- 
fect in  operation  as  tne  steam  roller,  whether  it  is  used  for  grass 
land  or  other  purposes,  and  it  is  especially  adyantageous  for  use 
in  those  long  ranges  oz  park  roads  which  often  preyail  on  some 
noblemen's  and  sentlemen's  estates.  It  leayes  the  roads  in  a 
handsome  finished  state  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
thevs  being  no  horse  tracks  or  any  other  deaight  on  the  surfaqe  of 
the  roads.  Barley  may  now  be  sown,  the  sooner  the  better,  if  the 
land  is  naturally  dry ;  also  the  white  Canadian  oats.  The  white 
Lincoln  early  sort  with  some  others  may  now  be  sown  with 
advantage.  We  know  of  such  haying  produced  a  good  crop  last 
year,  the  land  now  being  sown  with  wheat.  This  was  our  praetioe 
many  years  ago :  wheat,  white  oats,  followed  by  wheat  agam.  We. 
howeyer,  generally  managed  to  grow  a  crop  of  stubble  turnips  fea 
off  by  sheep  between.  We  haye  succeeded  well  with  white  oats 
and  stubble  turnips  fed  off  with  cake,  Ac.,  and  sown  to  white  oats 
again,  and  on  referring  to  our  farm  notes  we  find  that  on  one 
occasion  we  grew  seyenteen  sacks  of  white  oats,  followed  by  stubble 
turnips,  and  afterwards  grew  nineteen  sacks  per  acre,  both  bearing 
a  capital  sample  weighing  45  lbs.  per  bnsheL  In  fact  these  early 
white  oats  are  surer  and  eyener  in  cropping  than  wheat,  and  as 
they  come  off  the  land  so  early  we  are  sure  of  a  good  crop  of  green 
stuff  the  same  autumn.  Sometimes  we  plant  Sayoy  caobaffes  aa 
fast  as  the  com  is  cut,  the  land  being  ploughed  and  planted  oefore 
the  oats  are  carted  to  the  stack :  in  the  same  way  we  grow  excel- 
lent tumips  ;  we  also  set  a  high  yalue  upon  the  white  oat  straw, 
because  it  must  be  cut  early  to  saye  tne  grain,  besides  which, 
beinff  so  early  to  ha^ryest  tiie  condition  of  the  straw  will  always  be 
suitMle  for  deeding  cattle,  for  which  purpose  we  haye  always  used 
it,  neyer  giying  fatting  bullocks  any  nay. 

The  land  which  hM  been  ploughed  up  after  haryest  and  ia« 
tended  for  the  planting  with  potatoes  this  sprinff  will  haye  been 
forked  oyer  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  to  take  up  any  lumps 
of  couch  grass,  docks,  Ac,  which  may  haye  become  yisible  at  that 
time.  The  land  should  now  upon  the  first  start  of  ye^petation  be 
again  looked  oyer  in  the  same  way,  so  that  any  remainiuB  srass 
or  weeds  may  be  fork^  out  in  readiness  for  ploughing  and  plant- 
ing when  the  land  is  dry  enough.  If  the  early  sorts  are  planted 
we  adyise  the  home  farmer  not  to  hinder  time  by  drawing  either 
farmyard  or  town  dung  on  to  the  land,  but  to  be  prepared  with 
the  Mst  Ferayian  guano  properly  broken  and  sifted,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  planting,  about  4  or  5  cwt.  per  acre  of  guano  mixed 
with  some  damp  ashes  may^  be  strewed  by  hand  along  the  farrow 
just  behind  the  planters  in  the  same  furrow  with  the  sets  of 
potatoes.  For  a  long  period  this  proyed  successful  with  us,  aa 
we  could  get  oyer  the  work  yery  quickly  and  giye  the  crop  the 
b^efit  of  early  planting.  We  neyer  think  of  applying  dung  to 
poutoes  in  the  fresh  state  at  planting  time.  We  haye  for  many 
years  proyed  that  6  cwt.  of  Pemyian  guano  per  acre  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  amount  of  dung  we  haye  eyer  seen  laid  on.  The 
odd  horse  should  now  be  employed  in  drawing  Howard's  steel  cham 
harrow  oyer  the  cloyer  seeds  sown  in  the  wheat,  for  there  is 
commonly  a  lot  of  stubble  left,  which  the  chain  harrow  will  now 
break  down  out  of  the  way  of  the  hay  crop,  but  it  should  be  done 
before  rolling. 

Band  Labour.-^ThB  men  will  be  yariously  employed.  Trenching 
in  the  meadows  must  not  be  put  off  any  longer :  banking  and 
hedging,  ditching,  Ac,  should  now  be  completed  before  the  dry 
weather  sets  in.  Planting  of  whitethorns  should  not  be  longer 
delayed.  The  early  lambs  bred  from  homed  ewes  are  now  fast 
being  sent  to  London,  and  sold  off  at  the  yarious  markets.  The 
ewes  as  fast  as  the  bunbs  are  sold  will  soon  be  ready  for  sale  if 
they  haye  been  allowed  plenty  of  cake  and  beanmeal  with  the 
roots,  but  the  cake  may  he  reduced  and  the  beanmeal  rather  in- 
creased as  the  lambs  are  going  and  ready  to  g^  to  the  market. 
This  will  make  tiie  ewes  handle  firmer  ana  more  approyed  by  the 
butcher.  We  find  there  are  a  number  of  ewes  failing  and  slishtiy 
touched  with  the  rot  eyen  where  they  haye  suckled  their  lambs,  m 
which  case  the  extra  allowance  of  b^meal  and  an  immediate  sale 
of  the  ewes  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  at 
all  times  to  what  extent  the  ewes  may  be  affected.  The  forward 
Down  lambs  will  now  require  great  attention  and  regular  feeding, 
and  if  it  is  deirired  to  make  them  of  first  quality  they  should  neyer 
see  an  empty  trough. 

A  FANCIEB'S  POULTBY  SHOW. 

OlTB  heading  sounds  a  strange  one.  Who  but  fanciers,  it  will  be 
said,  eyer  trouble  themseJyes  about  a  poultry  show,  and  what 
birds  except  fancy  birds  are  eyer  shown  ?  Obseryations  which  we 
haye  often  made  about  a  growing  and  regretable  tendency  to  make 
the  exhibition  of  poultry  a  commercial  speculation  will  somewhat 
haye  prepared  our  readers  for  the  subject  of  this  article.  The 
noyelty  of  shows  has  long  worn  off ;  the  entrance  money  taken  at 
the  doors  from  crowds  of  the  gcmeral  public  no  longer  pays 
expenses ;  clsMes  which  wUl  pay  can  alone  be  afforded,  and,  as  we 
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liATe  often  >aid,  many  interastiiit;  fancy  broeds  are  thus  exoloded, 
«oon  neglected,  and  aHowed  to  become  extinct. 

We  hare  leen  of  late  wi^  madi  pleasure  that  the  Ponltrj  Clnb 
lias  been  gnaranteeing  classes  at  shows  held  under  its  rales. 
The  goazantee  is  thus  giyen  :  Suppose  the  prize  money  offered  for 
this  class  to  be  70«.,  as  at  a  show  recently  held,  and  the  entry  fee 
df.  per  pen,  it  will  require  twelve  entries  to  make  that  class  self* 
vnpporting.  If  so  many  are  made,  well  and  good ;  if  more,  so  much 
tin  better  for  the  society ;  if  less,  the  Club  pays  the  deficiency, 
'Which  it  can  well  afford  to  do.  We  are  informed  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Club  just  about  to  be  published  will  show  a  large  balance 
in  i^e  Treasurer's  hands.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Committee 
to  wait  and  not  commit  themselyes  to  any  large  undertaking  till 
the  funds  in  their  hands  should  make  them  independent  in  the 
caae  of  accidental  calls  upon  them.  The  time  seems  approaching 
when  in  our  opinion  the  Clab  might  attempt  something  on  a 
larger  scale  for  the  encouragement  of  the  breeding  and  exhibition 
of  all  yarieties  of  poultry,  including  those  kinds  which  are  wont 
to  be  ignored  at  shows. 

How  the  objects  of  such  a  show  might  best  be  attained  it  is 
hardly  for  rs  to  suggest.  The  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
method  would  probably  be  for  the  Club  to  hold  a  show  of  its  own  ; 
it  could  then  arrange  its  classes  in  its  own  way,  and  might  perhaps 
appoint  a  special  committee,  as  far  as  possible  representatives  of 
all  breeds,  to  assist  its  own  standing  Committee.  Of  course 
theie  would  be  some  difficulties  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan  on 
a  large  scale ;  the  chief  being  the  fact  that  those  upon  whose 
■boulders  the  work  would  fall  would  have  to  come  from  a  distance* 
whereas  the  managers  of  ordinary  shows  are  on  the  spot  and  find 
leas  trouble  in  attending  to  their  duties  between  other  work.  In 
■pite,  however,  of  such  inconveniences  we  feel  confident  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Committee  would  make  some  sacrifice  for  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object.  Ic  would  be  possible,  how- 
•▼er,  for  a  Club  show  to  be,  so  to  speak,  grafted  on  to  some  already 
established  and  well-managed  exhibition  ;  the  Club  guaranteeing 
the  Committee  against  all  losses  on  the  condition  of  the  show 
aorrangement  being  under  its  control. 

In  either  case  a  show  so  held  would  be  hardly  complete  without 
tome  olaes  or  classes  for  foreign  exhibits  to  be  judged  according 
to  continental  ideas  of  them.  We  should  hope  to  see  birds  sent 
to  sQch  an  exhibition  from  English  yards  wnere  pure  bred  and 
fine  sto^s  am  kept  but  never  shown,  simply  from  a  certain  dis- 
repute into  which  poultry  showing  fell  some  time  ago,  but  from 
lirtiich  we  trust  it  is  now  emerging.  We  shall  endeavour  ere  long  to 

Ebllsh  a  complete  list  of  the  breads  of  poultry  which  have  been 
own  to  exist  in  purity  within  the  last  thirtr  years,  but  w^ich 
are  now  ptaotioally  lost.  We  haye  written  about  several  undar 
the  heading  of  the  Variety  class,  we  have  others  put  down  as 
subjects  for  future  articles  ;  but  we  believe  that  a  real  fancier's 
show  at  which  there  would  be  a  chance  of  some  of  them  re*ap- 
pearing  would  do  more  good  than  any  number  of  articles. 


LANGbflANS. 


I  HA'TB  reoentlT  learnt  with  much  surprise  and  some  oonsterni^ 
tkm  that  the  birds  which  were  awarded  the  second  prise  in  the 
Langshan  class  at  Shrewsbury  had  yellow  legs. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  nas  been  written  in  yarious  pnblica- 
tioaa  with  a  view  to  depreciate  this  splendid  breed,  and  being  also 
aware  that  Langshan  breeders  know  as  well  as  myself  that  such 
a  bird  could  not  be  pure,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  a  prize 
could  have  been  awarded  for  yellow-legged  birds.  I  have  seen  many 
lam  shows,  and  although  some  evil-disposed  persons  have  entered 
Baa  shown  oirds  with  yellow  legs,  yet  i  never  before  saw  or  heard 
of  soch  having  a  prize.  As  the  same  exhibitor  was  awarded  the 
cap  at  Dorchester,  and  as  I  was  the  cause  of  procuring  the  cup,  I 
have  great  donbts  as  to  the  purity  of  the  birds  that  received  it. 
I  have  had  numerous  inquiries  for  Xiangshans,  but  the  ouestion  of 
yellow  legs  has  never  been  alluded  to,  showing  most  ciearly  that 
Dfisedsrs  know  full  well  they  could  not  be  Lang^shans  if  thev  had. 

Haying  obtained  prises  tiiis  year  at  Birmingham  and  other 
places,  and  being  also  an  exhibitor  at  the  Dorchester  Show,  I  am 
anxious  that  tlM  pablio  should  be  rightly  informed  of  the  true 
oolonr  of  Langshan  Jegs,  which  are  of  a  dark  slate  colour  with  pink 
bsfewssn  Uie  toes.— H.  J.  BuchaV,  Member  of  the  Lang$han  Club, 


THE  GBT8TAL  PALACE  BIRD  SHOW. 

Tht8  promises  to  maintain  its  character  as  the  chief  event  in 
cage-bird  circles,  judging  from  the  entries  which  number  one 
thousand  fivehnnared.  A  speoiiaen  card  for  each  entry  bearing 
the  number  of  the  class,  and  also  the  number  of  the  entry,  with 
instmctions  upon  the  reverse  side  of  material  importance  to  the 
exhibitor,  has  oome  under  our  notice.  We  believe  it  will  greatly 
fMllHate  the  earrrlng  out  of  the  working  portion  of  the  Exhi- 
fallioB  affeolifig  toe  Palace  officials,  by  the  work  being  quicker 
psrfotmed,  and  more  time  thus  being  devoted  to  the  oomfort  of 
the  birds,  which  is  an  important  matter  with  many  of  them 
shipped  from  distant  parts.  Another  new  feature  is  tbie  excellent 
liMB  label  (8  inches  by  6  inches),  provided  for  exhibitors'  pack- 


ages when  forwarding  them  to  the  Show.  The  label  has  fov 
eyelet-holes,  is  printed  with  very  bold  type,  and  the  instnctMos 
are  such  that  greater  facility  will  be  afforded  to  the  xsilvi^ 
officials  in  forwarding  the  packages  to  their  respectiro  desti- 
nations, and  with  less  likelihood  of  the  parcels  beiog  overloolnd, 
as  they  are  sometimes  when  bearing  dinunnlive  addressed  Ubdi. 

VAKIETTEa  • 

Thb  Committee  of  the  Britiab  Bee-keepe»'  Association  Mi 
on  Wednesday,  February  IStht,  at  8  P.M.  Present  Mr.  T,  ¥. 
Cowan  in  the  chair.  Bevs.  B.  Bartrum  and  George  Bajnaj 
Messrs.  Abbott,  Cheshire,  Godfrey,  Hooker,  Hunter,  and  Jaobon, 
and  Eev.  H.  E.  Peel,  Hon.  Sec.  The  report  from  the  Diapan 
Committee  was  received,  stating  that  Kessrs.  Wateriow  werepio- 
ceeding  as  quickly  as  the  nature  of  a  work  involving  so  oudt 
care  would  allow,  and  that  the  part  of  the  lithographic  stone  tt 
present  complete  was  very  beautifully  executed.  Bev.  E.  Bar* 
trum  proposed,  and  Mr.  Cheshire  seconded,  a  pxopoaitioii  which 
was  carried  unanimously,  settling  the  conditions  on  wluch  nova 
show  committees  could  borrow  the  tent  of  the  Association  asd 
receive  assistance  in  providing  manipulations  with  living  beak 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Hooker,  and  Abbott  were  constituted  a  suIkoib- 
mittee  to  confer  with  the  Dairy  Show  Committee  respecting  the 
introduction  of  apicultural  features  at  their  shows.  It  waiagiwd 
to  extend  the  duration  of  the  annual  Show  of  the  AssociiliM  at 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  until  the  evemag  « 
Monday,  August  2nd  (Bank  HoUday),  in  order  to  give  an  (^ja- 
lunity  to  the  numerous  visitors  expected  on  that  day. 

Paet  26  of  "  Cassell's  lUuatraljed  Book  of  Oanariei  sad 

Cage  Birds  "  contains  a  beautifully  executed  coloured  grmp  « 
Cockatoos  and  Parakeets,  and  the  lotterpcess  is,  as  ii««i  »* 
and  instructive.    Part  40  of  the  "  lUnstmted  Book  of  PwjttT 
contains  a  coloured  plate  of  Qiiinea  Fowls,  with  practical  aas 
deecriptive  notes  on  Bantaess. 

Wh  have  received  Buttons'  "  Farmers*  Tear  Bo^"n 

which  aU  the  chief  forage  plants  and  roots  are  cleariv  Jw"**- 
There  are  also  excellent  articles  on  the  chemistry  of  am  crops 
and  the  vermin  of  the  farm,  with  a  ooncise  calendar  of  farm  opoa- 
tions  under  monthly  headings.  In  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sow  smmi 
catalogue  of  farm  seeds  are  similarly  representations  of  ^^ 
forage  plants,  and  roots,  including  full-sixed  engwrng  of  w 
popular  Swede  Webbs*  Imperial,  and  Webbs'  TcUow  Inte^ 
mediate  Mangold  Wurtzel. 

Mh.  S.  C.  Walker,  statistician  of  the  New  York  Prodncj 

Exchange,  states  that  during  the  yejur  1879  about »»  ni""^"  J^i 
of  cattle,  12,085,861  ths.  of  bacon  and  hams.  6,051,278  lbs.  of  law, 
3967  barrels  of  pork,  2,486,098  tbs.  of  cheese,  1,601,027  «».  of  taUo», 
and  2816  barrels  of  beef,  were  carried  over  the  railroads  from  «m 
west  for  export  purposes.  He  states,  further,  that  since  ^^1^^^ 
127,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  expcMrted  from  Amena  » 
Europe,  and  there  was  still  an  avaUable  surplus  for  export  on 
January  lat,  1880,  of  about  86,000,000  bushels. 

New  Akbrican  Potatobs.— Mr.  Garason  the  »*•** 

Peach  Blow  is,  says  the  Prairie  Farmer,  ictroduoing  JJ^Tj 
yarieties  of  potatoes  this  season,  which  our  oontemporary  omv^ 
rs  .—The  " Prairie  Parmer"  potato  is  a  seedhng  »»"" 


follows 


Eajrly  Bose,  though,  unlike  ito  parent,  it  has  a  wtnte  '"v^ 
quaUty  it  is  superior,  having  a  fine  grain,  excellent  "^"fJ^S 
boiled  or  baked  (as  we  found  from  aotual  test),  is  ^>  f^r^'^jj 
of  large  and  uniform  sise,  as  shown  b^  a  quantity  exhioumtj"'^ 
represents  a  fair  average.  Its  season  is  batween  the  ▼^^^  ^ 
the  late  varieties ;  it  is  very  prodoctive,  and  is  «»"^''S^2q 
of  the  finest  and  best  varieties  for  market  and  geneial  omttw- 
yet  produced.  The  «  Chicago  Beauty  "  is  also  a  ••«*»»*??: 
the  Early  Rose.  Ite  size  is  about  medium  ;  a  compact  V^rr^ 
flesh  white,  floury ;  season  early,  from  a  week  to  ten  days  ear 
than  Early  Bose.  It  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  solid  fl*?**  f  *rr 
it  is  fully  matured.  It  is  very  prodnctive,  and  Mr.  Gainaon  owr 
siders  it  one  of  the  beet  for  marxet  and  general  ^^^''\^,^Mng  0 

Land  iHPaovBMSNT.— We  have  described  »py*g?g^^ 

consisting  of  stirring  or  ripping  up  Uie  underlying  sou  wi  ^ 
bringing  it  to  the  surface.  Trenching,  on  ^^,^^^'^1!^^^ 
inversion  of  the  soil,  whereby  the  upper  soil  is  ^^^^Jt^ma 
under  or  aubsoU  brought  to  the  surface.  It  is  an  o|)«atios  wujj 
requires  great  caution,  as  the  effect  may  be  to  bring  np  «^ 
hard  subsoil  which  will  take  ntany  years  to  render  ^^  .^w 
rately  fertile.  In  the  case  of  deep  alluvial  IwMWi  •JjJSi 
whare  the  surface  soil  has  been  worn  out  by  injudMnoM  .^-jp 
and  the  subsoil  is  of  good  quality,  trenoJiing  either  ^J^^l^ 
labour  or  by  means  of  heavy  ploughs  constructed  for  the  P"*^|^ 
,  what  is  stUl  belter,  by  steam  cultivation,  may  ^°^^^ 
uch  advantage.  In  all  ca^es  where  land  is  ^^^^'Vf^^Sr^&i 
paratoiT  to  root  crops  it  may  be  partially  trenched  °^,*7?!^3f 
deeper  than  usual ;  and  even  this  partial  application  ^\r^J[^ 
cipfe  is  frequently  attended  with  such  success  as  to  ^''^j^Lgi^ 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  benefit  to  be  derived  faoyirLj^ 
deep  cultivation.  Previoos  to  improvements  effected  at  J^^T^ 
the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  thfi  letting  yalno  of  tfas  Iad^^^ 
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9fe  M.  to  16«.  an  acre.  The  land  waa  tiMnoiigli  touned  twelve 
BMotha  before  it  waa  tnbaoU-trench-ploDghed.  The  zetulia  were 
that  the  ezpenae  of  dimhiiog  and  suhaeqieent  deep  plong^g, 
tatimated  at  d^  18a.  per  aere,  waa  paid  br  the  fint  enw ;  the 
land  w«a  readeied  nneh  eMier  to  wort.  aDd  ita  laUfaif  raJne  waa 
faMStetted  to  46a.  per  aera.  Mr.  E^wttad  of  Black  HaU,  near 
Droffaeda,  aaw  the  ajatem  at  Yeefeer  and  ita  naalte,  and  he  intro- 
dnoM  it  on  hia  farm  in  the  oountj  of  Lonth.  The  soil  waa  a  cold 
«tlfl  elmy  fall  of  beeldeia.  It  waa  drained  and  then  anbaoiUtrench- 
phmghed,  and  the  leanlt  wma  that  the  yield  of  wheat  waa  donbled 
without  the  aid  of  mannre.— {/rtal  Farmtrt*  GazetU,) 

BRITISH  BSE.E£IP£B8'  ASSOCIATION. 


Tarn  annnal  meeting  of  thk  AatodatMrn  waa  held  in  the  Boaid- 
iw»,  GhAAber  of  Trade,  44iS,  Btnaid,  on  the  18th  iaat,  nnder  the 
fraadenej  of  the  Baronaaa  Budett  Oontla.  After  the  mmml 
neliminariea  the  Baroneaa  addreaMd  the  meeting  in  a  few  graee- 
nd  werda,  ezpreaafaig  herpleeaaae  at  the  mantfeat  pregreaa  of  the 
Aaaoeiatioin,  and  loggeatingthat  the  Ptveidenta  of  oonnty  aaeoda- 
tione  ahould  he  elected  aa  Yice-Pxeaidenta  of  the  parent  Aaaoda- 
tfam.  The  condition  of  Ireland  waa  referred  to.  The  BaroneM 
expreaaed  a  hope  that  the  work  which  Canon  Begot  baa  taken  np 
wonld  do  mneh  ia  enlightaning  the  piaianlij  in  better  metheda 
of  bee  eaKnre  to  their  fanmenee  Mhmntage,  aa  the  phina  they  now 
foUow  aare  rery  emde  and  ptofitleaa,  and  adding  that  perhapa 
the  Britiah  Bee-keepera'  Aaaodation  misht  aee  it  wise  to  organsae 
n  aeriea  of  gatherioga  in  the  liater  ialano.  The  report  waa  mored 
from  the  chair,  and  carried  onanimonelj. 

Br.  Ogle  ena  Mr.  Jackaon  of  Slindon,  in  aMTinff  andaeoondbig  a 
Tote  of  thanka  to  the  offloen  and  Committee,  apof  e  in  hish  teran 
of  the  poeition  the  Society  had  achiered  in  their  nands.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cowan  and  Rer.  B.  Bvtnun  mo?ed  and  aeoonded  a  rote  of  thanka 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Prerention  of  Cmelty  to 
Animale  for  the  gratoitona  nae  of  the  Board-room  for  Oonumttee 
moetinffs. 

Ber.^erbert  B.  Peel  propoaed  and  Mr.  P.  Cheahire  aeoonded  a 
^Mate  of  thanka  to  the  Boyal  Horticnltnral  Society  for  their  hearty 
and  lead^  eo-operation  in  the  projeota  of  the  Bntiah  Bee-keepem' 
Aaaodation.  After  the  election  of  oOcera,  in  which  warm  esqpies- 
aion  waa  given  to  the  valne  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  the  liat  of  Totei  for  the 
Oommitfcee  (the  whole  of  whom  hare  been  re-elected)  waa  read. 
Jfr.  Hn<^e  was  appointed  paid  Aaaiatant  Secretary. 

The  pTopoaition  expreaamg  the  desirability  of  inreatinff  the 
vama  Teceired  ^  qnaufications  for  life  memberahipa  excited  oon- 
ndeiable  disooasion,  some  thinkinff  that  in  a  yoang  and  lapidly 
growing  Society  it  waa  not  adTiaable  that  any  of  the  fnnds  shonld 
be  locked  up,  bat  the  proposition  was  at  length  aifirmed. 

Perhaps  tne  moat  important  proposition  waa  moved  by  the  Ber. 
B.  Bartmm  in  an  able  and  telling  speech : — That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Association  it  is  advisable  that  a  professorship  of  apicnitnre 
ahould  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  and  that  the  Committee  be 
xeqneated  to  take  such  steps  as  shall  seem  expedient  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  a  professorship.  The  propoeer  pointed  out 
tiliat  in  relation  to  apiculture  we  were  behindhand,  as  we  formerly 
-were  in  diawinfif,  designing,  and  many  branchea  of  technical  know- 
ledge, but  that  the  schools  of  design  had  accomplished  a  work  in 
relation  to  these  objects  the  importance  and  value  of  which  to  the 
community  it  was  impossible  to  estimate.  No  lar^  town  could 
now  be  visited  withont  seeing  sisna  of  nrogxeas.  Apicnlture  being 
80  behindhand,  should  we  not  do  well  by  taking  the  same  steps 
here  as  have  done  so  much  in  other  diieotiona  ?  The  duties  of  a 
profeaaor '  would  be  to  visit  the  normal  schools  and  training 
colleges.  *'Just  look,"  said  the  ap^ker, "  at  the  wonderful  igno- 
rance of  our  teachezB  on  this  question,  while  in  Germany  no  man 
is  admitted  to  a  mastership  of  a  ^^iUage  school  without  he  can 
pass  an  examination  in  bee  culture.  The  value  of  the  bee  is  not 
measured  by  its  power  of  producing  honey.  It  has  an  influence 
•cf  the  moat  marked  kind  upon  many  of  onr  crope^  and  without  its 
visits  to  OUT  orchards  their  fruitage  would  be  little  better  than 
total  failure.  In  ten  years  we  should  by  this  step  do  a  work 
which  we  can  hardly  imagine.  If  the  Aaaodatioo  oordiallr 
asnction  my  proposal -the  Committee  will  use  its  influence  with 
the  Department  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  consummation ;  and 
in  taking  this  step  we  snail  not  be  regarded  aa  riding  a  personal 
hobby,  for  omr  enthusiaam  will  reat  in  the  ccmviction  that  we  are 
advocating  what  will  benefit  the  eonntrr  at  largo." 

The  Bev.  G^rge  Baynor  seconded  tine  proposition  with  etinal 
ability,  remarking  that  the  present  moment  seemed  perhapa  an 
nnfittmg  one  for  bringinj;  it  forward  ;  but  he  thought  that  in  the 
present  depressed  coi^ition  of  agriculture  the  farmers  might  well 
catch  at  every  atraw  preaented  to  them.  The  fertilisation  of  many 
dopa,  ospeeially  clover  seed,  received  pecnHar  help  from  bee- 
keepings  **  I  am  aoin,  then,''  added  he,  **  that  a  better  time  could 
met  be  found  for  the  qneelion  in  hand,  and  here,  it  may  be,  that 
Acricnlture'a  extremit|r  will  be  Apiculture's  opnortunity.  We 
ahould  endeavour  to  connect  this  aul:(jeet  with  me  teaching  of 
youth.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  cottager  adhering  to  the 
wfanitone  pit,  but  with  the  nring*  geneialdon  we  may  harvo  nope  to 


spread  enlightened  ideaa."  The  pronoattion  waa  nnanimona^ 
affirmed.  Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson  proposed  the  formation  of  a  refercnoe 
and  loan  library  of  worka  reUting  to  bee^coltore,  whkh  after 
debate  waa  carrfod  ncai.  con.  The  meeting  waa  large  andinflnwiP 
tial,  many  prominent  apiculturiata  from  a  distance  oein^  present. 
The  prize  schedole  will  be  considered^  the  next aoetinf  of  the 
Committee  on  March  10th. 


FOUL  BROOD  AMONGST  BSSa 

TmumLAtWD  tnm  the  *^  Bteaenaeitimg  "  of  a  dbeaaaion  at  tte 
German  Beo-keepen'  meeting  at  Prague.  Commnnieated  by  Kf. 
Alflred  Keighbonr,  and  oontinoed  from  page  160. 

Mr.  miberd,  Bstate  Proprietor  of  Maoiejowa.— I  hanre  no  dooibfe 
yon  all  would  prefer  that  my  observationa  should  be  rather  of  a 
piactioal  nature.  As  regards  the  theory  of  foul  brood,  yon  hava 
the  opportunity  of  makmg  youraelvea  perfectly  acquainted  wtth 
the  subject  from  my  articlea  m  the  "  Bieaenseifeung.'^  Mr.  Bienert 
in  introdnchig  the  subject  haa  eotersd  pretty  fully  into  the  quee- 
tion,  and  haa  made  it  eaay  for  me  to  follow.  I  ahaU  endeavonr 
to  go  more  thoroughly  into  thia  matter,  which  I  oonaider  of  the 
greatest  importance.  If  any  of  the  sentlemen  pieeent  ahall  con- 
sider some  of  my  remai^  not  suiBciently  exhaoative  I  ahall  be 
glad  if  they  wHl  tell  me  ao,  and  I  will  answer  any  queetion  pat  to 
me  as  fully  as  I  can.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  your  time  and 
patience  nnneoeaaarily ;  beaidea,  I  .intend  to  drop  the  theory  of 
foul  brood  altogether. 

Althoogh  hundreds  of  aomplea  of  f  onl  brood  have  been  sent  ip 
me  within  the  hist  twelve  months,  enough  to  make  it  appear  aa 
if  the  whole  of  Hilbeid's  house  were  infected  with  thia  diaeaao, 
I  win  not  trouble  you  with  many  of  these  samplea,  which  are 
generally  thrown  into  the  fire  after  I  have  examined  them  under 
the  microacope.  The  samplee  new  before  yon  have  been  in  my 
poaaession  for  two  montha,  and  they* will  give  you  a  very  good 
utea  aa  to  the  appearance  of  foul  brood. 

Mr.  Beinert  mentions  only  one  cause  which  he  earaosea.  and 
not  improperly  so,  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  origin  of  fonl 
brood.  The  numerous  caaea  of  foul  brood  in  the  preaent  year  aia 
no  doubt  primarily  due  to  the  exceptionally  unfavourable  weather 
in  spring  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  population  of  the 
colonies.  Breeding  having  commenced  very  earl^  and  the  bees 
in  sewch  of  provision  nenshhig  on  these  excursions,  the  brood 
was  not  properly  attemfed  to,  and  this,  aooordiny  to  my  theory 
was  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  this  diseaae  thia  aeason.  Tlua 
is  the  one  cause  refernsd  to  by  the  previous  speaker,  but  it  would 
be  rather  rash  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment of  foul  brood.  I  go  somewhat  further.  The  causes  of  fosl 
brood  may  be  a  hundredfold^  but  we  only  know  a  few,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cauaea. 

In  addition  to  the  cauae  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beinert  foul  brood, 
of  course,  is  communicated  by  infection,  and  he  ia  perfectly  right 
in  condemning  any  concealment  of  the  diBcase.  We  ought  to 
direct  all  our  efforts  to  get  our  legislators  to  pass  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  a  cattle^disease  act  that  would  also  afford  pro- 
tection to  our  beea,  ia  order  that  he  who  conceals  the  exiatenoe  of 
foul  brood  from  his  fellow  bee-keepers  mi^ht  be  punished  as  an 
offender  in  the  same  manner  as  he  who  imports  cattle  from  a 
country  where  the  cattle  pU^e  exists. 

A  further  cause  of  foul  brood  may  probably,  in  my  hnmble 
opinion,  be  found  in  the  sources  of  honey  which  the  bees  visit. 
Tnere  are  many  bee-keepers  who  rejoice  to  see  a  little  honeydew 
appearing,  but  I  seriously  think  that  districts  where  these  aphidee 
are  plentiful  is  before  all  others  exposed  to  the  dan^rs  of  an  out- 
break of  foul  brood.  If  the  harvest  from  honeydew  is  but  of  short 
duration  and  the  ooloniea  well  populated  the  bees  will  soon  re- 
move any  dead  larvsa  from  the  cells  and  cleanae  the  latter,  but  if 
thia  harvest  continues  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  large  quantity  of  honey  collected  might  very 
well  originate  foul  brood ;  because,  aa  everybody  knows,  honey 
derived  from  honeydew  contains  an  immenae  number  of  fungoid 
spores,  and  foul  brood  is  capable  of  being  propagated  only  by  ao- 
called  foul  bxood  Bacteria— aome  kind  of  lungua. 

Chilling  of  the  brood  may  be  mentioned  as  another  probable 
cayse  of  foul  brood.  In  our  modem  system  of  bee-keeping,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Dzierzon,  the  danger  in  this  respect  indeed  is  very 
great,  for  a  beginner  does  not  feel  aatisfiftd  laUeea  he  can  examine 
is  ooloniea  aeveral  times  a  day.  •     *  ^    , 

Improper  feeding  ia  a  further  cauae  of  the  outbreak  of  foul 
broocL  There  are  many  among  na  who  treat  the  qneen  bee  aa 
they  would  treat  a  pig.  Every  oneof  na  might  learn  a  1«m^  ^ 
cleanliness  from  our  insects,  but  we  shut  our  eyes.  In  feemng 
many  mistakes  are  made,  and  especially  in  stimukitive  fbeomg. 
Notwithstanding  my  being  an  admirer  and  advocate  of  atimnlatlje 
feeding  I  advise  every  beginner  in  bee-keeping  not  to  attempt  it. 
Stimulative  feeding  la  like  a  two-edged  aword.  in  the  hands  ofa 
child. 

Foul  brood  may  farther  be  caaaed  by  the  habit  of  making  arh- 
fidal  Bwarma  early  ia  the  aeaaon  and  In  great  nnmbera.  Bv^ 
owner  of  a  colony  is  anxious  to  make  artificial  swanna,  and  all  Ub 
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tiioagbti  are  bent  npon  inoreasbig .  bis  stoeks.  AH  be  need  do,  be 
tbinks,  is  to  pnt  a  bioo(I  oomb  into  a  bire  together  witb  a  queen 
and  a  few  worker  bees. 

I  merelj  intended  to  tbrow  oat  a  few  bints  to  indicate  to  jon 
tbe  manner  in  whicb  fool  brood  maj  originate.  I  will  saj  a  few 
^ords  as  to  bow  it  may  be  cored.  ScTen  years  ago,  as  yon  may 
remember.  I  had  tbe  misfortnne— or  rather  tbe  gp^  f ortnne  as  ft 
bas  tnmea  ont— of  all  my  colonies,  sixty  in  nnmber,  becoming  in- 
fected witb  fool  brood.  Ky  apiarr  was  like  a  carrion  pit,  and 
when  I  recall  to  my  mind  tliat  anxious  time  I  would  rather  urisb 
to  be  dead  .than  pass  tbrongb'  tbe^  same  excitement  and  horrors 
.oncepqore.  As  yon  may  imagine,  all  my  ^brts  were  directed  to 
discpyer  bow  to'beopme  master  of  this  disease.  I  did  not,  of 
course,  like  many  bee-keepers  conceal  tbe  outbreak  of  foul  brood 
ia  my  a|riary,.bjat  told  eTerrbody  interested  in  bees  that  all  my 
colonies  were  jnfected.  •  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  as 
to  bow  I  endearoured  to  obtain  further  information  and  bow,  in 
order  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  the  disease,  I 
studied  the  labours  of  Schinfeld  and  the  late  Sanitary  Ck>ansellor 
Dr.  Preuss,  whose  early  death  we  all  deplore.  It  happened  at  this 
Terr  same!  time  that  Professor  Holbe  of  Leipzig  discoyered  salicylic 
acid.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  I  should  bays  tried 
to  cure  my  infected  colonies  by  means  of  saUpyUc  acid  ?  It  was, 
of  course,  to  be  expected  that  my  experiments  would  not  alto- 
'sether  psoye  a  success  at  first,  and  many  a  colony  I  haye  saorifioed 
"by' the  application  of  salicylic  acid,  because  I  expected  the  bees  to 
take'thie  medicine  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  absolutely  poisonous  to 
tiiem.*  'At  length  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  announce 
a^  the  meeting  in  Strasbourg  fiye  years  ago  that  I  had  been  suo- 
'c^ssful  in  my  experiments  to  cure  loul  brood  by  means  of  salicylic 
acid,  and  I  was  further  able  to  state  that  Count  Kolowrat  &ra- 
kowetky,  whose  bees  had  been  suffering  from  the  same  disease, 
[would  give  confirmatory  eyidence  as  to  the  efficiency  of  fay 
'remedy. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  used  salicylic  acid  to  cure  foul  brood  fiye 
ears  ago',  but  I  haye  since  become  more  and  more  conyinoed  that 
t  js  aMolutely  impossible  to  go  through  the  tedious  process  of 
applying  salicylic  acid  in  solution  where  the  number  of  colonies  is 
oonsiderable/and  I  haye  spared  no  pains  in  finding  out  the  best 
'way  of  applying  my  remeay.  After  a  great  many  experiments, 
<Bxtending  oyer  seyeral  yeais.  I  was  able  to  announce  at  tbe  meet- 
ing in  Greifswald  in  1878,  tnat  tbe  simplest  way  imaginable  to 
cure  foul  brood  in  a  short  time  is  by  salicylic  acid  yapour.  At  the 
last  year's  meeting  I  stated  that  I  was  not  then  in  a  position  to 
state  with  absolute  certainty  whether  salicylic  add  yapour  was  in- 
jurious or  not  to  the  brood  while  in  its  most  tender  stages  of 
deyelopment.  I  was  not  able  to  giye  a  decided  opinion  dm  this 
point  at  that  time,  and  remarked  that  until  the  matter  had  been 
rurther  inquired  into  it  would  be  adyisable  to  apply  salicylic  add 
yapour  onh^  after  the  queen  had  been  remoyed  and  the  stodc  had 
been  left  without  a  queen  for  six  to  nine  days,  in  order  that  in  the 
meantime  the  bees  might  seal  the  open  cells  containing  brood, 
which  could  not  then  be  injuriously  alEected  by  the  yapour. 
Howeyer,  I  could  not  rest,  and  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  over  I 
recommenced  my  experiments  on  two  of  my  colonies  which  I  in- 
fected with  foul  brood.  The  foul  brood  matter  is  simply  soalnd 
In  lukewarm  water,  and  within  six  days  the  disease  is  fully  de- 
yeloped  in  the  stock.  Of  course  I  then  set  to  work  to  effect  a 
cure  with  salicylic  add  in  the  form  of  yapour.  I  had  no  apparatus 
last  year,  but  .during  the  winter  months  I  contriyed  to  construct 
tbe  small  apparatus  which  I  haye  brought  with  me  to  Prague  to 
show  you.  In  three  days'  time  I  bad  the  satisfaction  to  find  diat 
salicyuc  add.  yapour,  ludiciously  administered,  was  absolutely 
harmless  to  colonies  of  bees  in  wnidi  foul  brood  was  extensiyely 
deyeloped  and  whicb  had  not  been  depriyed  of  their  queen. 

After  I  had  made  known  my  cure  for  foul  brood  I  reoeiyed  a 
ffieat  number  of  letters  like  the  following: — ^"I  fumigated  my 
bees  and  killed  them,  and  they  did  not  reyiye."  Another  bee- 
keeper wrote  to  me :  ''The  application  of  salicylic  add  yapour  in 
my  apiary  has  been  a  great  success.*'  In  the  former  case  I  found  out 
the  cause  of  the  failure.  Tbe  man  bad  stopped  up  eyery  jcreyioe 
in  tbe  biye  and  treated  his  bees  as  a  piece  of  bacon  I  (Laughter). 
Gentlemen,  it  would  haye  seryedhim  right  if  be  had  bcNsn  shut  up 
in  a  small  room  and  treated  to  a  little  salicylic  add  yapour. 

CTo  be  contlnaed.) 

OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

lOOD  FOB  DT70K8  ilnqutrer)  r-BoOed  roots  mixed  with  a  little  barlqrmesl 
axe  good  food  for  tbem«  tbe  nine  kind  of  fbod  that  is  uraally  glTen  to  pigs. 
Boiled  but  cold  oaUneel  porridge  to  the  beet  food  tat  dacklinge  aatfl  th^ 
■re  ten  daji  old ;  aftenrozde  bsrleymeel,  oate,  and  poUerd*  with  plenty  of 
green  food.  They  are  ready  for  table  in  eight  or  tea  weeks  if  well  fed. 
Srerer  give  them  nerd  qving  water,  but  water  from  a  pond.  Any  Tariety 
wHl  dOYOor  the  slugs  In  your  garden,  bat  the  common  Bonen  Doolu  are  the 
haxdieet  and  most  active. 

TowhB  LATIHO  SOFT  BG08  (MUs  C)^— As  your  fbwls  have  bad  plenty  ^ 
Hwm  and  green  food  th«y  have  probably  inflamed  egg  organs.  As  a  remedy 
let  them  nave  a  low  diet  of  Uriled  mashed  potatoes  and  boiled  rloe  for  a 
week  or  more,  giving  a  iVeewit  ipuuifnl  oC  oaetor  oil,  and  a  pUl  containing 
one  grain  of  calomel  and  one'twelfth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetio  every 
second  day  for  a  week. 


FniDoro  FQfWiM  (/.  IT.  X.).— Cheap  and  good  food  tot  bwi  Ik 
dndag  to  a  mlxtoretiC  cracked  maiae  and  tUn  grindlag  \mAj, 

FBEDOTG  OOWS  (Mmi).— There  to  nothing  better  nor  much  chMpcr  lor 
keeping  a  oow  in  fall  milk  than  mangolds,  oat  straw,  cnnhed  nMriw,  %nA  tUn 
cheap  wheat  of  the  past  year's  growth  in  admixtare.  Brewers' gains  vffl  do 
instead  of  crashed  wheat  if  milk  instead  of  butter  Is  reqoired.  Ttasliw 
better  cabbage  than  the  Dramhead  Sayoy,  and  when  not  ptoated  too  a^ 
they  will  stand  any  amount  of  fros^  bitt  in  weight  per  aoe  tiMgrvOlMt 
reach  the  Champloa  Dramhead. 


BOWOfO  SUHMIB  Tabm  (&  H.  X.)^-The  sooner  yon  sow  vear  < 
taxes  the  better.   It  to  advisabto  to  dxill  the  seed  in  wbm  the  gnoal  ii 
moderately  dry  and  works  freely. 

Mb.  PBTTiailBW*B  8T8TBM  OF  MAHAaBlRHT  (A.  JB.).— An  SXiich  IB 
reply  to  year  letter  to  In  type  and  will  appear  in  an  early  isene. 

OBMSBTBJtB  SBomnr  Holder  (ii.  JL  ^.).— Thto  holder  has  no  top  bar. 
Such  to  qoite  nnneoeeeary,  as  the  mere  weight  of  the  whole  as  it  hupii 
the  hive  keeps  the  side  bar  in  posttioa  against  the  boxes.  ShooU,  bomiw, 
thestoeof  the seoUoiM need  be  sa<di  as  not  to  flU  to  the  toptfaSMtto. 
holder,  then  the  qiace  might  be  flUed  byawoodeabar,batiiiahwmUaa 
be  any  straotoxal  advantage  to  the  holder. 

BnpAKATOBs  iH  Hiym-4)anni  FB&nusATioir  (.P.  ir.&)^-OBxeMc 
toHr.Baitc'k  article  on  sectional  sapors  you  will  observe  that  fnsoaBUBsa- 
cation  of  three^ighths  of  an  inch  or  so  to  provided  above  and  bekweiehtiB 
separator,  thus  allowing  an  ondlvided  otaster  of  bees.  la  theory  tUiov 
appear  scaxoely  correct,  bat  in  practice  it  will  be  foand  to  be  so.  is  to  Ion 
of  heat  caused  by  tin  sepaxatore,  it  shoold  be  remembered  that  tin  oa^befe 
cold  when  it  to  cold;  very  soon  after  being  plaoed  over  a  stock  fit  far  avang 
It  acqoires  the  same  temperatare  as  the  enclosed  air.  and  thenon^pirtivnb 
a  very  smaU  portion  of  heat  by  condnction  towaxds  the  exposed  can.  la 
very  warm  seasons  thto  to  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  and  la  eddy 
weather  can  easQy  be  prevented  by  wrapping  a  fold  or  twoof  dothiawmfl. 
In  regaxd  to  fertilisation  of  queens  in  confinement, yoa  axe  qniteoDWCiUi 
regarding  it  as  neceisaxy  to  secore  that  the  qoeen  can  by  no  poaiaattgreiap 
doxlng  the  ptocees  of  handling.  Mr.  Baitfe,  however,  before  writiag  nnist 
on  tbe  subject  pretos  to  wait  the  results  of  aotoal  trials. 

MBTBOAOLOOIOAL  OBSBRTATI0N8. 

GAMDm  SQUUtB,  LOHDOV.  _  ^  ^ 

Lat.fPM'40«N.;  Long.  dP  B'  0"  W.;  AmtudclU M, 


|>1.TB. 


18M. 
Feb. 


8anJ5 
Ma  16 
Ta.  17 
We.  18 
Th.  19 
Fri.  M 
Bat.  SI 


Means. 


9  AJC 


IH  THB  DAT. 


Inehes. 
19.788 
I8LU5 
f0j004 
88J14 
S9J80 
89.407 
89.770 


89,887 


Hygrome- 
ter. 


Dry. 


48.4 

4KU> 
46J 
808 
49A 
44.9 


48.7 


Wet. 


11- 

45.9 
89.1 
«U 
49/> 
47.8 
48:8 


44j6 


Shade  Vem' 
peratoxe. 


BsdIsUoB     4 
TempcntoM  a 

oT 


In 
son. 


IS- 

TOO 
814 
8M 


sad 


8U 


IS' 

4L4 


8M 
4U 
4U 


9M 


Ii. 
fljit 

MS 


A141 

auM 
am 


BEMARKS.  . 

ISth^Dall,  damp  morning;  line  with  Uttle  sunshine  in  middto of  the di7, 

wet  evening.  ,         »— 

18th.— Wet  morning,  fine  afternoon,  high  gusty  wind  ;  dear,  calm  «^"^ 
IZth^Wet,  windy  morning;  vexyflne  day  with  sonshlne;  olasx  ii«»V" 

18th.~Wet  morning,  flneand  bright  after  9.80  A.M. ;  rain  and  wind  la  ««■**• 

19th.— Very  squally  all  day,  vrlth  oocasional  showers.  j.  j «  « 

aoth.— Very  windy,  showery  day,  bright  at  Intervals,  thunder  •*  */*!--. 

91st.— Very  floe  bright  morning ;  heavy  showers  in  afternoon ;  n»  •'•"^ 

bat  damp.  -—«*•• 

A  mild  week,  with  low  taaxoneter,  and  ficeqiMnt  rain.-a.  J.  Srxoii' 


OOYBNT  OABDEN  MABEBT^FBBBUABT  Sf . 


Ox:b  markBt  remains  the  same. 


FBTJIT. 


Apples 

Aprloots.., 
Cherries... 
Chestnuts. 

Filberts*.*! 


Cobs 
GooaeberrleB.... 
GrapeSfhothoose 

Lemons 

Melons 


s. 

Isieys  9 

doaen  0 

box  0 

bushel  19 

dosen  0 

rib.  9 

rib  0 

isleve  0 

rib  8 
rioo  8 

0 


d.-  B.  d. 
8t04  8 
0  0 
0 
18 
0 


I 
1 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10    0 
0    0 


Neotarlnes   ... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  ... 

Plams  

Baspberrles  ... 
WalnaU 

ditto 


a 
doses  8 

•    1^100  4 

dozen  0 
dosen  J 

basbel  • 
r  100  0 


I    0  ' 

0  s  * 
0  «• 
8  9  * 
i    8  » 

8  «! 

0    0  0 


B. 

Artichokes dosen  9 

Asparagas bnndl  10 

Beans, Kidney..      riOO  9 

Beet,Red dosen  I 

-  -  -  0 

8 
I 
0 
1 
s 
1 

9 
1 
I 
0 
0 


YBaBTABLBB. 

d.   S.  d. 
0to4 
0    18 


Brooooll  handle 

Brofteeto  Sprouta  i  sieve 

Cabba^ dosen 

Carrots bnnch 

Capslcams r  100 

Caoliflowers ....    dosen 

Celery  handle 

Goleworts. .  doi.  bunches 

Cocambers each 

Endive dosen 

Fennel buneh 

Garlic  rib. 

Herbs   bnnch 

LeekJ bunch 


t 


0 
0 

9 
0 
8 
4 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
9 
8 


0 
0 
8 
0 


8 
8 


8 
8 
1 
8 

8  8 
0  8 

9  0 
4  0 
9  0 
4  0 
9  0 
9  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


a 

Mashrooms  ....  P^^  \ 
Mastard  *  Cress  panaet  v 
Onions hosJJJ  { 

JS-^f.::::::::  S 
"^SSV::::::::  JS 

Badlshes..  dos.banejg  J 

Ehabarb 5»?Jla  I 

Salsafy 5^51!  1 

gcorwmera J^kS  } 

Seakale   ^^Sf  { 

,    -    BhaUots ..fwg  s 

0   0    Spinach  *"!at  0 

0  0   Tamipe  •    *S  • 

0  4  TegetabtowKsxrowt  «^ 


ito*  ■ 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

D«y 

of 

Month 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
» 
10 

Week 

MABCH  4—10, 1880. 

Average 

Temperatare  near 

London. 

Ban 
Bieee. 

San 
BeU. 

Moon 
Kiiiefl. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon'i 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Tear. 

TH 

F 

8 

SUIT 

M 

TU 

W 

Boyal8odet7at8.80PJC.  LInnean  Society  at  8  PJi. 

4TH  BUKDAT  Of  LiKT. 

Eoyal  Horticnltiml  8ociety->Friiit  and  Floial  Corn- 
Society  o(  Arte  at  8  pjc.               [mitteee  at  11  am. 

Day. 

48.9 

483 

49.1 

49.1 

49.3 

49.8 

49.1 

Night 
81.8 
88.3 
83.4 
tlA 
81.1 
SIJ 
83.3 

Sfean. 
40.8 
40.4 
40.7 
40.3 
40.1 
40.6 
40.7 

h.  m. 
8    40 
8    87 
8    85 
6    83 
8    31 
8    39 
6    36 

h.  m. 
5    44 
5    46 
5    47 
5    49 
8    51 
5    53 
5    54 

h«  m. 

3  38 
8    38 

4  16 

4  48 

5  13 
5  88 
5    50 

h.  m. 
9    59 
11      7 
0aS4 
1    46 
8      7 
4    38 
8    43 

^- 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

m.  s. 
5  44 
5    48 

5  47 

6  49 
8    61 

5  58 

6  54 

84 

68 
66 
87 
88 
69 
70 

Prom  obwmtlou  takon  domt  Locdon  during  f orty-thne  yMif ,  the  ayexage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  49.1":  and  its  night 
wnperfttitre  81.8^. 

TOMATO  CULTIVATION. 

LTHOUGH  the  Tomato  was  introduced  into 
this  country  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago 
from  South  America,  it  has  not  been  what 
could  be  termed  a  popular  esculent  until 
comparatirely  recent  years,  and  even  now,  1 
fear,  it  seldom  has  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  Tomato  is  of  free  growth  with  a  robust 
constitution,  and  is  rarely  attacked  by  insects, 
consequently  cultivators  often  seem  to  consider 
any  comer  or  back  wall  of  a  house  good  enough  for 
it,  and  the  early  treatment  of  the  plants  out  of  doors 
does  much  to  undermine  their  natural  vigour.  Thus 
resnlts  are  not  nearly  what  they  might  be,  the  finiit  being  de- 
ficient in  quantity  and  in  flavour  ;  in  fact  the  latter  quality 
seems  lost  sight  of  by  many,  for  how  few  think  of  tasting 
a  Tomato  until  it  has  passed  into  the  salad  bowl.  This,  of 
course,  is  partly  attributable  to  our  cool  summers,  which 
seldoDQ  cause  us  to  require  such  a  juicy  and  delicious 
quencher  of  thirst  as  the  fruit  in  question  undoubtedly  is 
when  well  grown. 

I  draw  attention  to  the  Tomato  at  this  time,  as  now  the 
foundation  must  be  laid  of  a  successful  crop  by  afL'ording 
the  young  plants  good  treatment.  I  believe  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  grow  many  Tomato  plants  to  insure  a  good  supply  : 
it  is  more  satisfactory  to  grow  a  few  well.  A  fair  supply 
is  often  obtained  by  growing  numbers  of  plants  in  different 
parts  of  the  houses,  and  wherever  half  a  dozen  square  feet 
of  bare  wall  is  available  outside ;  but  my  experience  is, 
that  three  or  four  dozen  plants  raised  early  in  the  season, 
if  treated  from  the  first  with  care  equal  to  that  we  bestow 
on  forced  Beans  or  on  early  Celery,  would  produce  earlier, 
better,  and  more 'fruit  than  a  greater  number  of  plants 
grown  with  less  careful  treatment.  I  refer  to  this  because 
last  summer  I  read  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulhire 
advocating  the  planting  of  Tomatoes  in  any  shaded  position 
unsoited  for  anything  else,  but  I  assert  most  confidently 
that  vastly  superior  results  are  atteinable  by  giving  the 
plants  a  good  position. 

My  practice  is  to  sow  the  seed  very  thinly  in  pans  in 
January,  and  to  place  the  pans  close  to  the  glass  in  a  mode- 
rate temperature,  but  unless  suitable  structures  are  provided 
for  growing-on  the  plants  seed  must  not  be  sown  so  early. 
When  the  youog  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  four 
dozen  are  pricked-o£E  singly  into  48-8ize  pots,  and  these 
when  nearly  half  filled  witn  soil  are  returned  to  a  position 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  In  tiie  course  of  ten  oays  the 
pots  must  be  filled  with  soil,  as  the  stems  of  the  seedlings 
will  be  then  quite  sturdy.  The  plants  are  afterwards  shifted 
into  larger  pots  as  necessary.  I  do  not  mention  any  par- 
ticular compost  for  growing  Tomatoes,  as  they  grow  well  in 
any  good  soil,  only  the  plants  are  better  without  manure  I 
while  young.  By  the  beginning  of  April  they  are  strong 
plante  in  7-inch  pots  and  have  been  gradually  hardened-off. 
For  the  earliest  fruit  half  a  dozen  plants  are  selected  and 
planted  a  foot  apart  along  the  trellis  at  one  end  of  the 
Melon  house,  and  are  simply  trained  as  upright  cordons,  all 
laterals  being  removed  as  soon  as  formed r    The  main  stem 
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produces  plenty  of  bloom  if  it  has  been  kept  robust  and 
shorts  jointed  from  the  beginning.  The  plants  might  with 
advantege  be  planted  earlier,  only  the  oed  is  previously 
required  for  forwarding  Strawberries  and  for  propagating 
purposes.  About  the  same  time  a  score  or  so  are  planted 
out  against  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  where  tnev  are 
not  at  all  shaded,  and  are  trained  as  upright  cordons,  Arm- 
ing a  succession  to  those  in  the  warmer  house.  The  rest 
remain  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  first  fine  weather  in  May, 
when  I  plant  them  at  the  foot  of  a  low  wall ;  but  for  a 
month  they  require  protection  at  night,  which  is  given  by 
large  slates  or  pieces  of  board  set  against  the  wall,  no  lights 
being  available  at  this  season.  Thus  if  fine  weather  sets  in 
in  June,  the  plants,  being  large  and  established,  make  the 
most  of  our  too  short  summers. 

All  are  trained  alike.  A  single  stem  is  teken  upright, 
diagonally  perhaps  might  be  better,  and  all  laterals  are 
pinched  out.  Every  assistence  is  given  with  liquid  manure 
and  soot  water  after  the  fruits  begin  to  swell,  as  there  is 
then  no  fear  of  the  plants  being  too  luxuriant  if  the  pinch- 
ing-out  of  laterals  is  constently  attended  to,  for  unless  the 
plants  continue  to  carry  tlieir  leaves  to  the  very  base  of 
their  stems,  large  and  deep  in  colour,  a  perfect  crop  of  fruit 
need  not  be  expected.  No  leaf  is  ever  removed,  out  by  a 
little  re-arran^ement  of  the  fruits  and  leaves  the  heavy 
masses  of  fnuts  are  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  Even  in 
such  a  season  as  last  the  earlier  bunches  of  fruit  ripened 
outside,  and  the  crop  inside  could  not  well  have  been  heavier 
individually  or  collectively. 

There  is  nothing  original  in  this  pr^ictice,  I  only  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Tomato  is  oc- 
casionally neglected,  and  if  my  remarks  induce  some  gar- 
deners to  exercise  a  little  more  care  in  its  culture  my  object 
is  accomplished.  The  details  of  culture  are  of  minor  im- 
portence  and  must  necessarily  vary  with  circumstences. 
The  old  adage,  that  ^*  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well,''  is  as  applicable  here  as  in  other  cases. 

I  may  mention  that  my  plants  were  attacked  by  the 
disease,  which  so  closely  resembles  the  Poteto  disease,  about 
the  end  of  June,  but  after  removing  some  affected  fruits 
and  leaves  a  thorough  syringing  with  Ewing's  mildew  wash 
was  given,  and  no  more  was  seen  of  the  unwelcome  visitant. 
After  observing  this  result  I  very  carefully  dressed  20  square 
yards  of  Potatoes  in  a  border  of  early  kianeys  just  showing 
signs  of  the  attack,  but  the  almost  continuous  rainfall  or 
the  next  few  days  gave  the  mixture  no  chance,  and,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  there  was  no  visible  result. — B.  Crosslinq. 


QUALITY  VERSUS  QUANTITY. 

Every  new  introduction  among  flowers,  especially  florists' 
flowers,  raised  in  gardens  should  possess  merit  of  form  as 
well  as  of  colour,  and  if  possible  of  sweetness.  Mere  size 
ought  not  to  dazzle  us.  Coarseness  is  an  objectionable  quality 
in  a  flower  which  the  most  exquisite  colouring  can  only 
partially  redeem.  Of  the  existence  of  a  tendency  to  drift 
in  this  direction  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  although 
the  Floral  Committee  would  not  bestow  its  certificate  upon 
an  inferior  flower,  yet  so  many  new  plants  are  sent  out 
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without  such  honourable  distinction  that  the  matter  rests  in 
the  hands  of  seller  and  buyer  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
We  have  now  giant  Cyclamens,  giant  Cinerarias,  giant  Glox- 
inias, giant  Asters,  giant  Mignonette,  and  even  giant  Violets. 
The  specific  gigantea  and  giganteum  is  becoming  much  more 
common  than  the  more  desirable  odorata,  delicata,  and  ele- 
gantissima. 

I  recently  went  into  a  house  full  of  Persian  Cyclamens  in 
bloom.  The  new  C.  giganteum  was  represented  by  several 
plants,  with  flowers  of  extraordinary  size  but  sadly  deficient 
in  the  elegant  form  and  regularity  of  the  petals,  which  was  so 
consnicnous  and  attractive  in  the  older  and  more  numerous 
small-flowered  section.  Only  one  plant  had  sweet-scented 
flowers,  which  were  plentiful  enough,  for  the  plant  was  a  large 
one,  but  they  were  very  small  and  had  irregular  ragged  petals. 
Now  this  collection  contained  ample  materisUs  for  cross-breeding 
— size,  form,  perfume,  colour,  and  it  is  these  high  qualities  in 
combination  that  we  require.  With  the  facilities  of  an  ordinarj' 
garden  it  would  be  a  work  of  years  to  form  a  really  fine  collec- 
tion of  this  desirable  flower ;  and  this  is  noteworthy,  because 
it  so  often  proves  that  a  single  batch  of  seedlings  is  considered 
enough,  when  probably  only  two  or  three,  or  at  most  half  a 
dozen  of  the  plants,  are  worth  keeping.  How  seldom  do  we  see 
really  fine  blotched  or  mottled  flowers,  and  yet  it  is  evidently  not 
diflicult  to  raise  them. 

Varieties  of  Viola  odorata  are  increasing,  many  of  them 
having  flowers  of  extraordinary  size;  but  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience of  them  goes,  none  yield  flowers  abundantly.  As  an 
example  of  this  I  may  instance  a  houseful  of  the  old  Russian 
and  its  lai^e  variety  The  Czar,  which  I  have  just  now  in  full 
bloom ;  there  are  about  a  hundred  plants  of  The  Czar  and 
some  fourteen  hundred  of  the  old  Russian,  so  the  trial  is  on  a 
fiuflficiently  large  scale  to  permit  a  fair  judgment.  The  Czar  has 
a  good  number  of  flowers,  but  the  older  small-flowered  variety 
has  quite  six  times  as  many,  and  is  proportionately  more  useful ; 
the  flowers,  too,  are  more  prompt  to  open,  and  are  altogether 
more  valuable  for  a  winter  supply.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that 
I  undervalue  the  larger  flowers,  for  they  have  a  delicious 
perfume  and  a  fine  dark  colour,  my  object  being  rather  to  show 
that  they  are  not  so  suitable  for  general  culture  as  the  others. 

Not  one  word  have  I  to  say  in  favour  of  giant  Cowslips.  They 
are  monstrosities,  infinitely  inferior  to  our  wild  Cowslip,  and, 
like  Paul  Neyron  Rose,  are  only  worth  culture  as  curiosities. 
It  is  probably  curiosity  combined  with  a  desire  to  keep  abreast 
of  progressive  improvements,  that  causes  what  might  justly  be 
termed  novelties  of  a  day  to  be  purchased  and  cultivated.  And 
I  need  not  dwell  farther  upon  particular  examples;  rather 
would  I  urge  upon  those  who  possess  time  for  cross-breeding 
to  keep  those  higher  qualities  which  I  have  set  forth  always 
in  view.  Many  florists'  flowers  are  only  to  be  obtained  in 
quantity  quickly  from  seed.  The  uncertainty  of  seedlings  is 
proverbial.  All  the  more  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  ensure  a  close  resemblance  to  the  original 
or  parent  plant.  I  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  my  chagrin 
some  years  ago  when  every  seedling  from  a  large  packet  of 
Lobelia  seed,  that  was  to  have  been  white  with  a  clear  blue 
margin,  turned  out  a  dull  pale  blue. — Edward  Luckhubst. 

MIXED  FLOWER  BORDERS  IN   1879. 

LOBELIAS,  PEifTSTEMONS. 

Lobelias  in  1879  were,  in  my  garden,  all  decidedly  above 
the  average.  The  dwarf  varieties  of  L.  Erinus  and  L.  raraosa 
may  be  raised  in  thousands  from  one  or  two  packets  of  seed, 
and  if  sown  early  under  glass  the  seedlings  come  in  early 
enough  and  are  less  trouble,  though,  perhaps,  not  such  good 
plants  as  those  from  cuttings.  They  come  in  most  usefully  to 
take  the  place  of  Crocu/e*  and  Snowdrops  which  have  died 
down.  They  fill  any  bajo  spots  near  the  sides  of  the  borders, 
and  do  especially  i\^ell  in  a  ly  vacant  places  on  the  rockery  . 
They  will  endure  being  p  }llid  to  pieces  and  transplanted  with 
or  without  roots  at  any  t  me,  if  they  only  receive  sufiicicnt 
water  ;  and  the  seedl  ng  which  come  up  abundantly  in  wet 
seasons  where  there  have  been  plants  the  summer  before,  come 
n  usefully  for  late  flovverinfr. 

The  larger  Lobelias — cardinalis,  fulgens,  syphilitica  and  their 
varieties,  being  bog  plants,  succeeded  well  last  summer  ;  in  dry 
seasons  they  require  retentive  soil  and  plenty  of  water.  A  bod 
I  had  of  L.  cardinalis  was  very  bright  from  August  to 
November.  We  hear  that  in  its  native  American  bogs  the 
plant  is  biennial,  dyin^r  after  flowering',  and  that  the  seedlings 
stand  frosts  of  many  degrees  below  zero  without  injury.    This 


seems  strange  to  English  gardeners,  who  find  it  neither  biemiial 
nor  hardy.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  keep  through  winter 
either  in  the  open  ground  or  under  glass.  By  keeping  some 
potted  in  the  greenhouse,  some  in  a  cold  frame,  and  some  in  a 
warm  frame,  I  always  manage  to  save  a  stock,  but  it  is  difScolt 
to  say  under  what  conditions  it  is  least  liable  to  be  lost  All 
the  crowns  alive  in  March  should  be  repotted  singly  and  kept 
growing  in  warmth.  L.  syphilitica  is  a  fine  border  plant  in  & 
wet  retentive  soil ;  the  species  has  flowers  of  a  ratherpale 
purple  colour,  but  there  is  also  a  pretty  white  variety.  Thoe 
are  other  varieties  which  I  believe  are  hybrids  between  L.  fnl- 
gens  and  L.  syphilitica,  and  will  perhaps  be  found  difficult  to 
keep  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  former  type.  I  have 
two  which  I  obtained  from  Messrs.  James  Dickson  of  CbeBter, 
named  L.  violacea  and  L.  ViUarsii,  the  former  a  liek  violet 
colour,  the  latter  a  bright  imperial  purple  ;  both  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  very  ornamental.  All  the  varieties  of  L.  folgeos 
and  L.  syphilitica  are  worth  trying  in  strong  soils. 

Pentstemons  were  remarkably  fine  in  1879  from  August  to 
November.    I  mean  the  mixed  varieties  formerly  known  of 
P.  gentianoides,  and  now  as  P.  Hartwegii,  which  I  think  in* 
elude  hybrids  from  several  species.     Of  the  others,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  some  are  tender  and  difi&cult  to  reax,  some 
not  sufficiently  ornamental,  but  a  packet  of  choice  mixed  Pent* 
stemon  seed  will  afford  variety  enough.    From  a  packet,  piice 
one  shilling,  obtained  from  Messrs.  Carter  and  sown  in  Angost, 
1878, 1  had  last  year  several  hundred  fine  plants  of  eveivshide 
and  colour.    They  were  kept  in  the  seed  pan  in  a  greoihoiise 
through  the  winter,  pricked  off  in  early  spring,  and  plsated 
out  about  May  wherever  I  could  find  room  for  them.   NeFer 
trust  to  the  hardiness  of  these  Pentstemons,  which  behave  veiy 
differently  in  different   soils.      Through   mild  winters  ihey 
remain  as  shrubs,  and  if  left  alone  make  fine  bashes  next 
year,  flowering  from  June  onwards,  but  are  generally  too  laige 
for  their  place  and  degenerate  if  they  survive  the  second 
winter.    In  warm  soils  when  killed  down  by  the  froEt  they 
often  come  up  again  like  herbaceous  plants ;  but  I  advise 
everyone  to   preserve  under  shelter  through  winter  a  stock 
from  the  best  varieties.     This  is  done  most  easily.   8ome 
gardeners  break  off  side  branches,  which  are  often  already 
rooted  at  the  base,  and  set  them  in  thickly  together  under  a 
sheltered  south  wall  in  the  kitchen  garden,  to  he  trimmed  mto 
shape  and  transplanted  in  spring.    Small  lateral  shoots  broken 
off  with  the  heel  strike  readily  ;  but  the  best  cuttings  are  the 
ends  of  the  stronger  shoots  cut  to  a  joint  and  plant^  ten  oar 
a  do^en  in  a  9-inch  pot,  and  sheltered  from  frost,  to  be  planted 
out  from  the  store  pot  about  the  end  of  April.    Mind  iiiej  are 
shaded  when  first  taken,  so  that  they  never  droop.  Layers^ 
roo£  readily.    Never  forget  your  Pentstemons  ;  they  are  raiaed 
so  easily  from  either  seed  or  cuttings,  and  saved  so  easily,  tia* 
no  gardener  has  any  good  excuse  for  being  without  them. 
Pentstemon  barbatus  (formerly  Chelone  barbata),  a  tall  elegant 
plant  with  scarlet  flowers,  perfectly  hardy  and  easily  prop** 
gated  by  seed  or  division,  should  be  in  all  mixed  bordea. 
— C.  W.  DOD. 


VINE  BORDERS  AND  VINE  ROOTS. 
There  are  two  distinct   modes  adopted  of  making  Vine 
borders— one,  making  the  border  its  full  width  at  the  outset ; 
the  other,  making  it  narrow  at  the  first  and  increasing  it  ^ 
width  yearly.      Good  Grapes  have  been  grown  under  botti 
systems,  but  the  last  named  I  prefer,    ^\^len  a  border  has  a^ 
ditions  made  to  its  width  yearly  the  front  must  be  ^°PP^f^ 
by  a  wall  of  turf.   When  the  roots  have  filled  the  space  aliottea 
to  them,  and  another  portion  of  border  has  to  be  added,  is  it 
necessary  to  carefully  break  to  pieces  the  wall  ottxafiDentica^ 
as  is  from   time  to    time  recommended  ?    I  think  it  i«  ^ 
essential  to  do  this,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  sera- 
pulous  care  over  the  numerous  roots  that  appear  through  the 
wall  in  preventing  them  being  broken.    When  they  once  reach 
the  outside  and  are  exposed  to  light  and  air,  they  soon  presaat 
the  appearance  of  air  roots.    After  this  and  just  inside  the 
turf  they  branch  into  a  network  of  fibres.    So  far  from  care- 
fully preserving  the  young  roots  that  protrude  through  the 
turf,  I  shave  their  ends  off  when  making  additions,  and  the 
fibry  roots  branch  out  from  behind  in  tenfold  numbers,  instead 
of  long  straight  roots  running  through  the  border  and  Bcar«i/ 
a  fibre  upon  them.    Now  comes  the  question  in  making  "Vu^® 
borders,  If  the  roots  take  to  this  front  wall  so  freely,  as  thg 
undoubtedly  do.  why  should  the  turf  used  in   the  border  he 
chop|5ed  to  pieces,  except  a  few  inches  to  place  amon^*  ^ 
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when  the  Vines  hare  been  lifted  ?  Why  should  nottmrres 
about  2  inches  thick  be  placed  as  cut  in  the  border,  and  the 
^oes,  charcoal,  or  what  other  ingredients  the  diiferent  cul- 
tirators  think  necessary,  be  mixed  in  as  the  making  of  the 
border  proceeds?  The  small  portions  that  break  off  the  tnrves 
in  calling,  and  the  soil  particles  that  shake  oat  of  them,  will 
fill  up  all  intcTstices  between  the  tarres. 

Tbis  ooestion  has  been  impressed  forcibly  on  my  mind  by 

noting  the  long,  straight,  fibreless  roots  of  some  Vines  that  I 

leoentiy  lifted  from  a  wide  border  that  had  been  completed  at 

one  operation,  with  the  close  network  of  fibres  that  formed  in 

the  tnrf  walls  of  a  border  that  had  been  made  in  sectkms  In 

the  naanaer  above  indicated.    I  hare  heard  it  urged  that  more 

roots  can  be  made  by  Vines  in  the  sammer  than  are  beneficial ; 

but  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  aignment,  and  shall  be  gktd 

to  hear  what  experienced  cultiTators  hare  to  say  on  the  sabject. 

Certainly  when  a  Vine  border  is  formed  in  a  great  measure  of 

a  aeries  of  tnrf  walls  added  at  periodical  intervals  many  more 

roots  are  produced  than  when  the  border  is  made  its  whole 

width   at  once,  and  the  only  objection  I  hare  heard  nrged 

i^ainst  the  sectional  system  is  expressed  by  the  words  **  too 

many  roots."— W.  Babdnet. 


HOSES. 

I  AM  sorry  to  have  offended  Mr.  Boyes,  thongh  certainly  if 
he  only  wrote  a  month  ago  that  the  yonnger  and  stronger 
shoots  resist  the  frost  the  best  he  was  scarcely  the  first  to  say  so, 
as  I  have  said  the  same  thing  year  by  year  for  at  least  twenty 
years,  since  1860.  However,  Mr.  Boyes  and  I  agree  in  the 
main  about  Roses,  though  1  have  ne? cr  had  the  luck  to  find 
a  perfectly  hardy  Rose  that  will  resist  all  winters.  One 
year  I  lost  every  standard  but  two  out  of  150,  and  those  two 
were  very  much  injured,  and  though  they  lived  never  did  well 
again  afterwards.  No  doubt  some  are  comparatively  more 
hardy  than  others,  but  no  ^se  is  proof  against  some  weather, 
as  is  evident  by  all  the  Roses  grown  on  the  north  side  of  Paris 
bein^  killed  by  the  frost  of  last  winter.— C.  P.  P. 


FAILURE  OF  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

We  hear  from  several  quarters  that  Brussels  Sprouts  have 
iaUed  during  the  winter.  They  made  plenty  of  growth  in 
autumn,  ^ut  the  little  hard  round  sprouts  on  the  stem,  for 
which  this  plant  is  so  valued,  never  formed.  Probably  there 
may  be  some  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  experienced 
this,  and  if  so  they  should  now  guard  against  an  occurrence 
of  the  same  kind  next  year  by  sowing  their  Brussels  Sprout 
seed  as  early  as  possible.  If  sown  now  and  the  plants  arc 
well  grown  the  sprouts  will  form  during  the  latter  part  of 
August,  September,  and  October.  When  the  plants  are  so  late 
that  they  are  only  beginning  to  fold  in  by  the  end  of  October 
the  sprouts  will  be  next  to  worthless  during  the  whole  winter, 
and  they  will  run  to  seed  as  soon  as  mild  weather  comes  in 
spring.  Such,  I  think,  must  have  been  the  condition  of  all 
sprouts  that  have  failed  this  winter.  In  1879  we  planted 
quantities  of  Suttons'  Iklatchless,  Carters'  Improved,  and  the 
Dalkeith  Selected  Sprouts,  and  aJl  of  them  have  done  remark- 
ably well.  Three  rows  of  the  Albert  Sprouts  were  grown 
beside  some  of  the  others,  and  they  .'done  failed  to  form  sprouts. 
Being  a  cross  with  the  ISavoy,  and  possessing  much  of  the 
Savoy  character,  they  have  formed  small  Savoy-like  heads 
which  are  very  useful.  In  late  districts,  however,  this  variety 
should  not  be  grown,  as  the  others  already  named  are  superior. 

Some  sow  the  seed  of  Brussels  Sprouts  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain,  but  this  plan  is  not  always  convenient,  and  those 
transplanted  from  a  rich  seed  bed  in  suitable  weather  do  quite 
as  wdll.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  sprouts  being  formed  too 
early  and  consequently  not  keeping  well,  as  the  hardier  and 
more  matured  they  are  before  winter  comes  the  better  do  they 
keep  during  severe  weather.  Growing  the  plants  from  2  to 
3  feet  apart,  and  in  a  good  exposed  situation,  helps  greatly  to 
plenty  of  fine  large  sprouts  being  formed. — J.  MuiB. 


Absajtoement  of  Pipes  for  Heating.— I  am  always 
obliged  to  your  correspondents  for  giving  Information,  but 
wish  they  would  recollect  many  of  your  readers  are  only 
learners,  and  cannot  understand  unless  things  are  very  plainly 
described.  On  reading  Mr.  Duffield's  hints  on  the  above  1  am 
puzzled  to  comprehend  the  following : — "  It  is  obvious,  there- 
hae,  that  the  whole  of  the  available  rise  in  the  flow,  witii  the 


corresponding  fall  in  the  return,  should  be  concentrated  by 
fixing  the  pipes  vertically,"  tec.  How  and  where  are  the  ver- 
tical pipes  to  be  fixed  he  does  not  say  ;  and  how  can  the  rest  of 
the  piping  be  set  at  a  dead  level  if  the  flow  rises  from  the  top 
of  the  boiler  and  the  return  enters  near  the  bottom  ?  Will  Mr. 
Daffield  kindly  make  the  matter  plain  to— A  NOYICS. 


ROUND  THE  VINERY  IN  MARCH. 

It  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Jounial  to  be 
taken  in  imagination  into  an  early  vinery  at  one  of  the  nost 
interesting  periods  of  the  year,  and  to  go  round  it  with  me,  as  I 
generally  do  in  propria  persona  after  breakfast  every  morn- 
ing. The  house  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  heated  by  two  flues — 
one  in  front,  one  behind.  A  large  Pine  pit  occupies  the  centre, 
no  lonp^r  used  for  Pines  but  filled  with  spent  tan.  It  is  about 
82  feet  long,  G  feet  high  in  front,  and  about  12  or  14  feet 
high  behind:  width  12  feet.  The  Vines  have  been  forced 
early  for  several  years  with  variable  results.  They  are  planted 
outside  with  no  inside  border,  but  outside  they  are  always 
carefully  covered  with  a  good  coating  of  leaves  in  autumn. 
With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  border  I  know  nothing, 
but  have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  judiciously  made. 
I  cannot  at  present  alter  it,  consequently  it  has  been  my  object 
to  draw  the  roots  upwards  as  much  as  possible  by  attracting 
them  with  dressings  of  bones, guano,  and  well-decayed  manure. 
This  year  I  hope  to  apply  a  dressmg  of  soot,  lime,  and  charcoal, 
as  well  as  bones  and  manure.  The  produce  has  been  far  from 
what  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  Vines  give  promise  of  doing  better 
in  the  future,  as  they  appear  strong  and  healthy  witii  more 
vigorous  shoots  and  larger  leaves  than  they  have  ever  had 
b^orc. 

My  object  is  not  merely  to  grow  Vines  but  to  enjoy  an  early 
vinery  to  the  utmost.  We  will  begin  at  the  warm  end,  where 
a  drop  of  water  hisses  when  it  £^l8  upon  the  flagstone  just 
above  the  fire.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  it  as  hot  as  this  to 
secure  60^  over  the  house.  In  this  comer  ore  several  speci- 
mens of  Eucharis  amazonica  looking  very  healthy,  one  of 
them  just  now  in  bloom,  and  therefore  to  be  taken  to  a  cooler 

Slace.  Just  beside  the  Eucharis  a  fine  bulb  of  Amaryllis 
obnsoni  is  throwing  up  a  good  bud.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  suoc^Hied  with  tne  Amaryllis,  simply  from  not  having 
sufficiently  ripened  the  bulb  heretofore.  It  has  been  left  dry 
over  the  hot  stones  this  winter.  Further  on  in  the  angle  is  a 
plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile  flowering  beautifully  and  making 
fine  growth  ;  close  to  it  a  Cypripedium  barbatum,  also  strong 
and  healthy  but  not  flowering.  The  flue  is  now  not  so  hot, 
and  we  come  to  a  collection  of  Cyclamen  persicum,  a  little 
drawn  for  want  of  air  but  still  doing  well,  some  in  flower 
others  in  bud.  Here  are  some  pots  of  an  especial  treasure, 
Zephyranthes  carinata,  the  Flower  of  the  West  Wind.  This  is 
a  delightful  bulb,  giving  so  little  trouble  and  so  much  pleasure. 
Turn  them  out  in  their  pots  in  summer  till  their  foliage  dies 
down,  lay  them  on  their  sides  on  some  shelf  afterwards,  place 
them  in  a  hot  comer  with  plenty  of  water  in  January,  and  you 
will  soon  have  abundance  of  their  beautiful  delicate  rose- 
coloured  flowers  with  bright  green  leaves  around  them. 

Along  the  front  light  are  a  number  of  Roman  Hyacinths, 
which  flowered  in  November  and  are  now  being  experimented 
on  to  see  whether  they  can  be  made  to  do  good  work  next  year 
or  not.  In  the  cool  comer  there  are  some  plants  of  VaUota 
purpurea,  which  are  certainly  not  doing  well.  They  are  placed 
in  the  comer  as  a  hospital  to  recover  from  a  consumptive  attack, 
probably  the  result  of  injudicious  potting.  In  the  back  corner 
m  a  large  pot  on  the  ground  is  a  plant  of  Hedychium,  which 
has  fine  reedy  foliage,  but  is  so  shy  of  flowering  that  I  have 
only  once  succeeded  in  inducing  it  to  produce  its  Orchid-like 
blossoms.  On  the  back  wall  is  a  long  row  of  stately  Richardias, 
which  after  flowering  constantly  for  months  have  been  removed 
into  the  greenhouse  as  the  beat  was  too  great,  and  they  were 
in  the  way  for  tying  the  Vines  overhead.  On  the  low  wall  of 
the  Pine  pit  stand,  as  a  grand  decoration  at  each  end,  two 
magnificent  plants  of  Goiypha  austraiis,  on  the  lower  comers 
two  much  smaller  plants  of  Calamus  asperrimus.  The  inter- 
vening space  is  filled  on  the  upper  side  with  Camellias  which 
have  done  flowering,  and  are  being  forced  on  now  to  make 
them  flower  early  next  year.  I  find  they  do  best  without  any 
peat  in  good  turfy  loam  with  plenty  of  sand,  and  that  they 
like  a  good  mulching  in  spring,  or  to  be  supplied  with  liquid 
manure.  Dracsenas  are  put  here  and  there  among  the  Ferns 
on  the  low  wall,  and  always  look  well.  The  b«iutifiil  and 
easily  grown  Pteris  tremula  delights  in  the  heat,  as  does  also 
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the  Aspleninm  marinum  which  once  greeted  the  wayes  daahing 
on  the  shore  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon. 

The  only  plants  which  have  been  at  all  injurious,  so  £ar  as  I 
know,  to  the  Vines  are  a  group  of  Azaleas,  which  occupy  the 
pit,  standing  on  the  spent  tan.  The  attacks  ofthrips  on 
these  plants  are  irresistible,  and  the  pest  soon  spreads,  and 
does  terrible  mischief  to  the  Vines  above.  For  some  years  I 
discarded  them,  but  I  missed  them  so  much  that  I  have  re-intro- 
duced them,  cleaning  them  with  an  occasional  dip  in  Gis- 
horst  compound  mixed  in  warm  water  ;  nevertheless  I  expect 
some  mischief,  but  the  gorgeous  flowers  have  been,  and  are, 
splendid.  I  have  neglected  in  my  walk  to  notice  the  boxes  of 
Mustard,  which  are  regularly  kept  growing  for  the  table,  and 
also  the  huge  pot  of  that  Belgian  salad  the  Whitloef ,  which  is 
most  useful  and  palatable  at  this  season. 

Such  is  my  vinery.  It  does  not  take  long  to  walk  round  it ; 
but  everything  in  it  has  a  special  interest,  and  the  whole  is  a 
«  happy  family  "  of  plants,  agreeing  fairly  well  together.  Of 
course  the  greenhouse  close  at  hand  has  from  time  to  time  to 
be  used  to  keep  some  of  the  plants  healthy  and  to  give  them 
rest,  but  no  one  could  attempt  to  force,  as  I  do,  without  such  a 
second  house  to  fall  back  upon.  It  certainly  adds  very  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  vinery  to  grow  in  it  a  variety  of  difterent 
plants,  notwithstanding  the  slight  evils  which  may  be  the 
result— A  Gloucestebshibb  Pabson. 


THE   WOODS  IN  A  STORM. 

Thebe  is  no  time  when  our  woods  are  not  beaatiful.  Let 
the  elements  rage  and  war  ;  let  the  south-west  wind  be  roaring 
and  the  rain  descending  in  sheets ;  let  the  snow  be  falling  in 
great  flakes,  and  all  the  &ce  of  Nature  be  bathed  in  a  white 
mist ;  let  the  equinoctial  gales  carry  with  them  all  sorts  of 
disaster,  still  our  woods  present  features,  not  only  of  interest 
but  of  beanty,  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  content  to  look 
closely  into  the  face  of  Nature. 

We  have  lately  been  having  some  of  the  wildest  weather 
that  can  be  imagined.  Torrents  of  rain  have  swollen  our 
streams  till  what  was  a  tiny  brooklet,  which  old  Horace  used 
to  describe  "as  gently  nibbling  the  banks,"  is  now  a  raging 
torrent,  and  our  rides  are  strewed  with  the  <Uhru  of  broken 
branches,  and  at  each  step  we  kick  against  a  branch  or  twig. 
The  grass  of  the  rides,  too,  is  so  soaked  with  rain  thaf  even  in 
those  which  are  best  drained  the  feet  sink  into  mire  and  bog. 
And  yet  I  assert  that  even  under  these  circumstances  the  woods 
are  lovely. 

If  you  doubt  it,  my  gentle  reader,  come  with  me  now,  as  the 
rain  has  just  ceased,  and  look  at  the  woods.  Perhaps  it  is  very 
&ncifnl,  but  as  I  look  down  on  them  from  rising  ground  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  sulks.  Somewhat  they  remind  me  of  a 
lovely  child,  perhaps  a  little  spoilt,  who  has  been  offended  or 
crossed.  The  features  are  no  longer  brightened  with  laughter, 
bat  a  sort  of  angry  gloom  pervades  them,  and  yet  we  know 
that  most  likely  with  one  kind  word  or  caress  the  gloom  will 
vanish.  So  it  seems  to  me  with  our  woods  in  the  intervals  of 
a  winter*s  storm.  Look  at  those  forest  trees  as  they  line  those 
banks,  tier  above  tier,  like  some  vast  amphitheatre  of  Nature. 
See  what  a  halo  hangs  over  them.  The  mist  is  just  rising  ; 
here  are  Oaks  with  a  sheen  of  cold  steel  grey  bathing  their 
spray,  while  the  branches  of  the  Birches  are  clothed  with  quite 
a  different  garment — a  pall  of  purple  it  may  be  likened  to. 
The  sober  bat  still  warm  colour  which  is  peculiar  to  those  trees 
makes  such  a  charming  contrast  to  the  Oaks ;  while  on  our 
right  we  see  a  line  of  fine  Alders  and  Ash  trees  which  present 
to  as  quite  a  different  shade  of  grey.  Then  in  the  foreground 
are  the  Hollies  and  the  Ivy-clad  trunks  of  the  veteran  Oaks, 
which  famish  the  dark  green  tints  that  are  so  serviceable  in 
winter ;  and  whilst  we  gaze  the  angry  scowl  that  appears  to 
have  settled  on  the  face  of  Nature  seems  to  give  way  to  some 
kinder  softer  impulse.  The  clouds  lift  for  a  moment,  the  air 
becomes  lighter,  and  a  ray  of  sunlight — fleeting  indeed,  but 
how  beautiful !— comes  dancing  along.  First  it  bathes  the 
Oaks  with  its  reviving  beams,  and  the  scowl  vanishes  like 
magic,  the  spray  is  lit  up  by  numerous  and  varied  prisms  of 
colour ;  next  it  touches  the  Beeches,  and  they  (surely  we  may 
say  it)  langhand  sing.  Then  it  claims  the  Hollies  and  Ivy  for 
its  own,  and  the  wax-like  leaves  gleam  in  the  sunshine.  Next, 
let  us  notice  what  a  charm  each  branch^^ach  twig,  yea,  each 
leaf  of  the  evergreens — has ;  for  after  such  heavy  rain  they  are 
bX\  charged  with  moisture,  and  as  the  sunshine  goes  dancing 
along  it  seems  to  be  scattering  diamonds  on  every  tree.  Surely, 
then,  we  may  say  that  even  in  stormy  weather  the  woods  have 


a  chaim  of  their  own,  which  is  scarcely  second  to  any  other 
season. 

But  now  we  are  in  the  woods,  and  as  we  hasten  to  go  to 
some  favourite  spot  the  sunshine  is  chased  away  by  the  stanny 
change  of  the  winds,  and  once  more  the  woods  are  in  gioooL 
But  is  there  no  other  charm  remaining  1  What  is  that  mudcil 
sound  that  reaches  our  ears,  louder  perhaps  than  we  have 
noticed  for  some  time,  but  still  so  melodious  ?  It  is  the  sound 
of  falling  rushing  water.  We  huiry  on  to  our  favourite  stxetm 
to  find  it  indeed  in  commotion — rushing,  babbling,  IcAping; 
now  roaring,  as  some  stone  or  tangled  grass  prevents  its  free 
course  ;  now  gliding  along  in  a  swift  stream,  singing  its  (wn 
jubilant  theme ;  now  tumbling  down  one  of  Nature's  tiny 
waterfalls  with  a  rush  and  a  roar  quite  foreign  to  itself.  And 
in  spite  of  its  swollen  waters  look  how  clear  the  stream  is !  Yot 
can  see  easily  to  the  bottom  at  all  parts  of  its  course.  Are 
you  afraid  of  wet  feet?  No?  Then  let  us  follow  the  brook 
from  its  source  to  where  it  leaves  the  woods.  Ah^what  a 
lesson  in  landscape  gardening  does  this  stream  afford  us! 
Never  for  above  a  yard  or  two  does  it  pursue  a  straight  oonne— 
turned  to  the  right  or  left  by  some  root  it  may  be,  or  some 
hidden  cause,  twisting  and  bending,  ever  following  cbarming 
curves,  never  the  same  ;  here  tumbling  over  a  fallen  bisnefa, 
there  burrowing  under  the  ground  for  20  yards  or  8<^  and, 
when  you  think  it  has  disappeared  altogether,  suddenly  bib- 
bling  up  at  your  feet,  racing  along,  dancing  and  singing  to 
the  very  end  of  the  wood,  where  from  a  lovely  goige  it  bonnda 
into  the  open  fields. 

But  before  we  say  farewell  to  it  let  me  try  and  desenbe  to 
you  the  spot  where  it  leaves  the  wood  ?     We  are  in  a  gaige. 
The  banks  are  about  14  feet  high  on  each  side,  lined  on  the 
left  by  a  magnificent  group  of  Holly  trees,  and  on  the  right  ^ 
Alders,  Hazels,  and  Broom  fianked  by  Hollies  and  Osks.   Jnst 
before  the  stream  makes  its  final  exodus  it  comes  over  a  tmy 
waterfall  which  it  has  made.    Here  is  indeed  gloom,  bat  sow 
shelter  1    Can  you  imagine  a  more  charming  retreat  on  a  hot 
summer's  day?    The  Hollies  on  the  bank  furnish  us  with  a 
summer  house  where  we  can  lie  ©"to  the  ground  and  listen  Jo 
the  murmuring  brook.    But  now  in  winter's  storm  it  is  equ^y 
useful,  for  as  we  are  admiring  the  scene  the  rain  again  descends, 
and  we  seek  their  welcome  shelter,  and  only  a  drop  or  two  may 
pierce  our  armour ;  nay,  we  may  do  more,  for  we  can  enjoy  its 
music.  "  Music  in  rain  ?"  someone  may  protest ;  "  surely  this  isa 
figure  of  speech,  unmeaning  and  untrue."    Not  so :  anyone  wiw 
a  love  for  music  or  who  can  understand  musical  sounds  wiu 
find  much  sweet  music  in  a  shower  of  rain,  particularly  when 
sheltering  under  a  tree.    Some  of  our  great  composerB  bare 
tried  successfully  to  imitate  the  fall  of  rain.    May  I  giTC  as  an 
instance  the  last  act  of  Rossini's  •'  H  Barbiere,"  where  Conni 
Almavina  comes  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  to  cany  off  Bosin* 
from  her  jealous  guardian's  house.    Ah  !  there  is  indeed  BWfflc 
in  rain,  as  indeed  there  is  in  every  other  adjunct  of  Nature^ 
and  we  may  stay  here  safely  and  enjoy  it  till  the  worst  is  ortf. 
The  winds,  too,  listen  how  they  roar.    Do  net  the  loud  growjs 
of  the  double  basses  and  cellos  in  the  storm  in  ^^^^^1 
Pastoral  Symphony  well  depict  the  anger  of  the  winds  as  twy 
tear  slong  over  our  shelter,  and  add  their  deep  diapasons  to  toe 
dulcet  clarabella  of  the  rain  ?    Ah !  they  are  subsiding  n<>^ 
and  the  rain  is  not  so  fierce.     As  the  music  becomes  ^*"^^ 
and  the  measure  slower  another  voice  is  heard,  as  sweet  m 
far  more  tender  than  we  have  had  yet    Listen !    Jnst  **  t: 
storm  is  subsiding  from  that  distant  Holly  tree  a  thrush  uw 
up  her  voice  and  fioods  the  whole  scene  with  such  music  » 
Jenny  Lind  in  her  palmiest  days  migbt  in  vain  stnrc 
emulate.— Wyld  Savage. 


ESTIMATE  OF  SUMMER  AND  EARLY  AUTUMN 

PEARS. 
As  the  interest  taken  in  the  different  kinds  of  Pears  aecms  to 
be  on  the  increase  I  venture  to  add  my  own  experience,  wbicn 
began  very  early  in  life  at  Holme  Pierrepont  m  Nottingham- 
shire, which  is  one  mile  from  the  river  itent,  on  a  fine  sanoy 
loam  with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  My  father  had  a  very  laigc  col- 
lection of  Pears  grown  on  walls,  espaliers,  as  bush  ^""*»^« 
standards.  Nearly  all  the  best  varieties  then  grown  •'Ji,?! 
favourite  fruit  Our  season  began  with  the  old  Green  Chisei, 
followed  by  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Doyenne  d'Etd,  and  Otjjn 
des  Cannes.  Of  these  Citron  des  Cannes  was  decidedly  tne 
best,  and  it  is  so  also  with  me  at  Appleton  in  Yorkshire,  ana 
also  at  Tockington  in  Gloucestershire  in  quite  a  differeDJ  aojj 
My  soil  at  Appleton  is  a  darker  loam,  but  still  on  aand  ana 
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gmveL  There  I  find  close  and  oonaUnt  pnming  is  the  true 
way  to  insore  good  crops  of  Pean.  Citron  dee  Cannes  is 
much  better  as  a  bosh  than  on  a  walL  Doyenn^  d*Et6  is  no 
great  iayonrite  of  mine ;  it  soon  gets  sleepy,  and  is  in  my 
opinion  orenated. 

The  next  in  snoceesion  are  Flemish  Beanty,  Madame  Treyre, 

Williams'  Ban  Chretien,  Beorr^  de  T Assomption,  Sonrenir  da 

Con^rte,  Fondante  d'Antomne,  and  Benir^  d'Amanlis.    I  do 

not  know  Beoii^  de  Cueme.    It  is  rather  difBcolt  actually  to 

place  them  in  order.    I  consider  them  in  the  north  September 

and  early  October,  in  Glonoestershire  and  Worcestershire  end 

of  Angost  and  early  September  Pears  ;  bnt  with  me  Madame 

Tr^e  promises  Tery  well,  and  to  be  early.    Williams*  Bon 

Chretien  comes  next,  on  espalier  or  bush ;  but  Flemish  Beaaty, 

which  is  worthy  of  a  wall,  will  be  quite  as  early.    Beari^  de 

rAasomption  is  undoubtedly  good,  and  if  anything  forwarder 

than  Bearr6  d'Amanlis  or  Fondante  d*Automne.    I  like  the 

latter  better  than  Beuir^  d'Amanlis,  whic^  is  uncertain  and 

▼aries  nauch  in  soils  and  positions.     Souvenir  du  Congrte  is 

undoubtedly  a  fiue  Pear  and  a  free  grower,  but  my  experience 

with  it  yet  is  limited  ;  but  when  I  have  seen  it  exhibited— and 

I  haye  seen  it  too  on  the  continent  in  great  perfection — I  have 

Imt  little  doubt  of  ite  being  a  great  acquisition,  just  as  Doyennd 

dn  Cornice  promises  to  be. 

The  later  autumn  yarieties,  commencing;  with  Louise  Bonne 
<3l  Jezaey,  I  wiU  refer  to  on  a  future  occasion.— C.  P.  P. 


THE  ROLL  CALL. 


Hb.  E.  Mawlet,  who  works  so  hard  for  the  benefit  of  lovers 
of  the  Bose,  tells  us  in  the  new  **  Bosarian*s  Tear  Book,"  that 
4he  Boses  in  the  northern  and  west  midland  counties  of 
England  suilered  the  most  during  the  winter  of  1878-9.  I 
presume  that  the  past  winter  of  1879-80  has  been  as  severe  as 
the  previous  one.  As  an  amateur  west  midland  grower  of 
jibont  1200  plante  I  will  give  my  experiences.  All  northern 
and  midlana  Boee-growers  are  anxious  to  find  out  which  are 
the  hardiest  among  the  best  of  the  queen  of  fiowers.  I  bought 
in  and  planted  last  November  about  65Q  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
the  fifty  roughly  representing  the  standards.  The  last  of  these 
were  planted  about  a  week  before  the  severe  frost  set  in.  The 
beds  were  well  mulched.  In  addition  I  had  about  fifty  Tea 
Boses,  and  these  I  phmted  si  once  ('*  How  rash  I "  many  readers 
^rill  say)  at  the  front  of  a  south  wall  and  south  Privet  hedge. 

Mr.  George  Paul  writes  about  the  "  Survival  of  the  Fittest" 
As  those  are  the  fittest  which  survive,  let  me  give  the  exp^- 
ences  of  one  who  has  many  times  registered  during  this  winter 
S(f  and  32''  of  frost.  Among  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  I  planted 
are  now  to  be  found  alive  and  looking  very  healthy  Anna 
OUivier,  David  Pradel,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marshal  Niel; 
Hesdames  Willermoz,  CamiUe,  Lambard,  Welch,  and  Bravy ; 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Aline  Sisley,  Jean  Ducher,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
&c.  I  carefully  protected  the  heads  with  fern,  and  in  mild 
weather  removed  the  same  and  opened  the  mulching.  Madame 
Xtambard  appears  to  very  hardy.  One  has  no  need  to  apologise 
for  the  hardiness  of  Hom^re,  Sombreuil,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Boug^re,  Caroline  Kuster,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Celine  Forestier  and 
such  like.  Madame  Berard  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  seem  quite  as 
bardy  as  the  hardiest  Hybrid  Perpetual. 

I  headed  this  paper  "  The  Boll  Call,"  so  I  wHl  finish  vrith  the 
Call.  Only  two  out  of  upwards  of  1200  have  failed  to  answer 
to  their  names — a  dwarf  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a  standard 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  both  bought  in  last  autumn.  Not  one 
Tea  have  I  lost.  However,  I  must  confess  to  many  very  brown 
stems  in  my  rosarium.  But  beneath  the  warm  mulch  I  can  see 
iiealthy  green  wood  with  plump  swelling  buds.  The  great 
oflfendersare  Beynolds  Hole,  Comtesse  d*Oxford,  Marie  Finger, 
4md  Henri  Ledechaux.  I  find  that  the  plante  I  bought  in  from  the 
south-west  (Torquay)  have  stood  the  winter  most  bravely,  their 
buds  are  now  swelling  to  the  very  tips  of  the  shoote.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  all  my  Bose  trees  this  last  week  of 
February,  1880, 1  am  compelled,  on  seeing  some  of  my  hardy 
shrubs  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  disagree  with  your  correspon- 
dent *'  C.  P.  P."  when  he  declares  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
J«  a  hardy  Bose. — J.  A.  W. 


He  says,  **  Excessive  moisture  combined  with  an  unusually  low 
temperature  and  absence  of  sunshine  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to 
many  spiders."  In  several  groups,  the  Epei'rides  for  instance, 
these  creatures  have  sufEered  not  only  from  the  weather  but 
from  a  scarcity  of  insect  food.  He  noticed,  for  example,  that 
the  females  A  EpeYra  quadrata,  which  in  average  seasons 
attain  the  length  of  about  an  inch,  were  last  summer  not 
more  than  three  or  four  lines.  The  probabilities  are  that  spiders 
will  also  be  few  in  number  during  1880.-— J.  B.  S.  C. 


Spidebs. — These  may  certainly  be  considered  friends  of  the 
gardener,  for  if  their  webs  disfigure  plante  and  walls  they  de- 
stroy a  laige  number  of  insecte.  In  the  "  Entomologist "  the 
Bev.  O.  P.  Cambridge,  who  is  an  authority  upon  spider  history, 
remarks  that  the  season  of  1879  was  unfavourable  to  the  race. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PEA. 

The  Pba  (Pisum  sativum)  belongs  to  the  family  Legumi- 
nosse.  The  period  of  ite  introduction  into  this  country  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  thought  probable  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Britain  from  the  warmer  parte  of  Europe,  and  that  those 
countries  may  have  originally  obtained  it  from  Egypt  and 
Syria.  It  is  known  in  bidia  and  China,  but  it  is  not  very 
plentiful  in  those  places,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  ite  being 
a  native  plant.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  Japan  Isles,  the 
climate  and  soil  of  which  suit  it  better. 

History  records  that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Peas 
were  brought  from  Holland,  and  were  considered  great  luxuries 
on  account  of  their  having  been  brought  so  for,  and  even  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  Peas  were  very  scarce. 

The  Pea  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  is  one  of 
the  chief  vegetebles  grown  for  the  teble,  therefore  all  the 
attention  possible  should  be  given  to  ite  cultivation.  The 
ground  where  it  is  intended  to  grow  Peas  should  be  well  dug 
and  liberally  dressed  with  go<^  and  well  decayed  manure, 
or  the  ground  may  be  trenched  as  early  in  the  wmter  as  pos- 
sible. Choose  a  warm  border  of  moderately  light  soil  for  the 
first  and  second  sowing,  but  for  the  main  crops  the  ground 
may  be  rather  heavier,  especially  if  it  is  a  dry  season.  For  my 
main  crops  of  Peas  I  commence  bv  marking  as  many  rows  as 
are  required  12  feet  apart.  Trenches  are  then  teken  out  15  to 
18  inches  wide,  similar  to  Celery  trenches,  breaking  the  bottom 
up  well,  upon  which  is  placed  a  good  layer  of  the  best  manure 
we  can  obtain ;  finally  all  the  soil  is  levelled  down  evenly.  I 
always  plant  Celery  between  the  rows  of  Peas,  therefore  the 
trenches  are  all  prepared  at  the  same  time.  This  plan  answers 
well  for  two  reasons — first,  by  allowing  a  good  distance  between 
the  rows  the  air  and  sun  can  reach  both  sides  of  them,  there- 
fore a  more  abundant  crop  is  obteined ;  secondly,  from  the 
manure  penetrating  the  roots  they  are  not  so  easily  affected  by 
drought.  I  strongly  recommend  this  system,  because  if  Celery 
is  not  required  any  other  moderately  dwarf  vegeteble  may  be 
planted  between  the  rows.  No  fixed  date  can  be  given  for 
sowing  Peas  in  the  open  ground,  as  much  depends  upon  the 
stete  of  the  soil  and  weather.  When  in  the  south  of  England 
I  used  to  sow  about  the  second  week  in  December,  but  I  think 
the  last  week  in  January  is  soon  enough  to  commence  in  this 
neighbourhood.  For  the  earliest  crop  I  recommend  sowing  in 
boxes.  I  employ  ordinary  cutting  boxes,  which  can  be  made  of 
any  suiteble  shape  or  size.  Fresh  turf  is  placed  grass  side  down* 
wuds  in  the  boxes,  we  then  run  the  knife  down  the  centre,  so 
as  to  have  two  rows  in  each  box.  A  small  drill  is  then  made 
to  sow  the  Peas  in,  which  are  covered  with  good  loam  and  a 
little  decayed  manure.  The  boxes  are  placed  in  a  vinery  or 
Peach  house  until  the  young  plante  are  about  2  inches  hieh, 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame  to  harden  off.  H  a 
border  has  been  prepared  as  advised,  take  a  trench  out  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  turf,  planting  in  rows  8  to 
4  feet  apart,  drawing  a  little  soil  round  tne  stems  and  stake  at 
once.  It  is  also  well  to  place  a  few  branches  of  evergreens  at 
each  side  to  protect  them  from  the  winds. 

In  sowing  Peas  first  draw  a  neat  drill  with  the  hoe  about 
4  inches  wide  and  2  inches  deep,  then  sow  evenly  and  not  too 
thickly.  I  sow  one  quart  to  every  40  yards.  The  first  and 
second  sowings  may  be  made  in  rows  3  to  4  feet  apart  but  let 
the  other  sowings  be  10  to  12  feet  as  before  advised.  Sowings 
should  be  made  about  every  fortnight  according  to  the  demand 
until  the  end  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  plante  are  well  up  lose 
no  time  in  earthing,  and  stake  at  once,  employing  tall  sticks,  as 
the  higher  the  plants  grow  the  better  the  chance  of  a  full  crop. 

Mice  are  very  troublesome,  and  they  do  great  injury  to  the 
crops.  Traps  must  be  kept  constently  set,  or  poison  should  be 
placed  on  the  ground.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  sprinkled  along  the 
rows  is  also  in  some  measure  a  protection.  1  have  also  steeped 
the  seeds  in  paraffin  before  sowing,  which  to  a  great  extent 
stops  their  depredations.  Birds  are  ifond  of  picking  the  young 
growths,  but  their  depredations  may  be  stopped  by  suspending 
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in  the  rows,  cotton,  pieces  of  paper,  feathers,  or  ghiss.  A 
dnsting  of  soot  when  the  plants  are  damp  renders  them  rery 
nnpalatable  te  birds.  My  kitchen  garden  is  near  a  wood,  and 
the  Peas  have  to  be  regnlarly  protected  with  nets.  If  mildew 
appears,  syringe  well  and  dust  with  sulphur. 

The  varieties  of  Peas  are  now  very  numerous,  aud  a  young 
gardener  is  often  at  a  loss  which  to  select.  There  may  be  a 
few  new  good  varieties,  but  it  is  always  preferable  to  grow  an 
old  and  reliable  variety  than  a  new  one  and  be  disappointed. 
Those  sorts  I  grow  chiefly  are  Dickson's  First  and  Best, 
Kentish  Invicta,  William  the  First,  Little  Gem,  Supreme, 
Dickson's  Favourite,  Prince  of  Wales,  Maclean's  Premier, 
Dr.  Maclean,  Alien's  Champion,  Hundredfold,  C.  F.  Wilson, 
British  Queen,  and  Veitch's  Perfection.  Some  of  these  might 
be  considered  of  inferior  quality,  but  my  employer  does  not 
like  sweet  Peas.  Dickson's  Peas  suit  him  best,  these  rarely 
fail  to  give  us  a  good  supply  daring  the  season. — R.  Hall, 
Qardener  to  Mark  Firth,  Esq, — (JRead  at  one  of  the  Shfji^ld 
Gardeners*  meetinffs.) 


HARDY  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  IN  IRELAND. 

{Continued  from  page  135. ) 

Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Picotees, — ^For  those  who  are  anxious 
to  secure  something  new  among  their  stock  of  Carnations  any 
time  within  the  next  month  would  suit  to  sow  seed.  Those 
who  like  collections  of  as  many  different  varieties  as  possible 
generally  endeavour  to  obtain  pipings  or  cuttings  during  late 
summer.  These  pipings,  if  properly  trimmed  and  inserted  in 
sandy  loam,  are  m  most  cases  rooted  before  winter.  Propa- 
gation from  established  plants  either  in  pots  or  in  beds  is 
more  safely  done  by  means  of  layers.  During  a  few  excur- 
sions in  the  autumn  I  procured  pipings  of  many  rare  and  new 
varieties  which  I  inserted  in  boxes  placed  outside.  They  have 
received  no  protection  except  dry  hay  in  the  severe  frosts  of 
December,  when  transplanted  in  the  first  week  of  February 
to  the  flowering  beds  two-thirds  were  rooted  ;  those  that  were 
not  I  placed  in  a  frame  on  a  mild  hotbed,  and  they  now  seem 
to  be  progressing  rapidly.  With  this  cool  treatment  I  did  not 
lose  a  single  cutting  or  offset  We  find  it  so  easy  to  grow 
those  beautiful  flowers  in  this  locality,  and  indeed  in  every 
part  of  Ireland,  that  you  rarely  find  t^em  grown  except  as 
bedders,  and  Tree  Carnations  make  excellent  greenhouse  and 
window  plants.  I  have  found  L'Alegati^  and  Miss  Joliffe 
the  best  for  this  purpose. 

HanuncvZuses. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  fine 
old  florists'  flowers  are  not  oftener  found  in  collections.  The 
Turban  variety  did  remarkably  well  with  me  last  year  in  richly 
manured  beds  of  sandy  loam,  with  a  southern  aspect  Others, 
even  better,  I  grew  in  window  boxes,  and  a  lady  visitor  com- 
pared them  to  small  Dahlias.  I  planted  some  French  varie- 
ties in  January  both  in  pots  and  boxes  and  in  well  pre- 
pared beds.  All  are  now  well  established  and  doing  remark- 
ably welL  As  to  the  non-injurious  effect  of  extra  moisture,  I 
may  note  that  there  has  been  here  an  almost  unceasing  down- 
pour for  the  past  week.  For  days  they  had  been  saturated,  but 
seem  to  luxuriate  in  it ;  nothing  could  appear  healthier  than 
the  foliage.  I  shall  therefore  have  blooms  six  weeks  before 
those  who  are  only  about  to  plant  now.  Had  the  season  come 
more  severe  I  should  have  protected  those  in  the  beds  or  boxes. 
Full  and  perfect  ripening  of  the  tubers  one  year  is  to  my  mind 
the  best  guarantee  for  success  in  the  following  year.  If  care- 
lessly allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  to  make  new  growth 
when  the  foliage  is  decayed,  success  the  following  season  is 
seriously  risked. 

JTie  Hollyhock. — This  is  another  hardy  old  favourite  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  wholly  forgotten.  I  prefer 
growing  them  against  the  walls  behind  the  borders,  where 
tiiey  can  be  loosely  tied  and  protected  from  gusts  of  wind. 
They  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  when  well  grown  and 
clothed  to  the  base  with  foliage,  very  decorative  as  centres  for 
beds  or  borders.  If  propagation  was  neglected  last  summer, 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  take  offsets ;  if  rooted  so  much  the 
better,  and  start  them  on  in  a  cold  frame  or  slight  bottom  heat. 
Transplant  as  soon  as  well  rooted  into  a  rich  deep  soil,  not 
liable  to  become  veiy  dry  during  the  summer  months  ;  a  border 
shaded  by  trees  without  the  roots  extending  where  the  plants 
are  growing  is  suitable. 

Jhanthuses. — In  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  I  compared 
the  beautiful  D.  Heddewigii  with  many  others  often  preferred 
to  it,  and  I  tried  to  show  it  was  much  superior  to  any  of  them 
in  beauty,  shape,  and  usefulness,  either  single  or  double.    Some 


prefer  ^be  single  forms,  such  as  Eastern  Queen  cfr  Cdnaoo 
Belle,  to  the  double  variety  diadematus  flore«pleno.  Bothvaiie- 
ties  have  the  floral  edges  beautif  nUy  fringed  or  serrated ;  while 
in  the  former  the  colours  are  in  most  instances  in  broad  Inads 
circled,  and  in  the  latter  the  colours  while  amnged  in  tna 
are  deeply  striped  and  of  most  varying  hues.  The  fanner 
comes  true  from  seed.  When  I  obtain  an  excellent  vanety  of 
the  latter  I  propagate  and  retain  it  bym^aos  of  cattingf  or 
pipings.  When  once  grown  their  great  beauty  will  be  **"^ 
strongest  recommendation. — ^W.  J.  M.,  donmel. 


GALVANISED   WIRE. 


FuBTHER  experience  will,  I  imagine,  convince  your  OHie- 
spondent  **  Essex  "  that  he  has  been  too  hasty  in  his  sonuKs 
regarding  the  effect  of  galvanised  wire  on  Peach  tree  ahoots. 
That  cold  may  have  something  to  do  with  it  I  have  faoded 
more  than  once,  thinking  that  the  cold  wire  conducted  thehnt 
away  from  portions  of  the  shoot  which  it  came  in  contact  with 
till  it  pajalysed  it  and  killed  the  tissue  thereby,  and  the  shape 
and  nature  of  the  wound  bears  out  this  idea ;  bat  I  do  not 
believe  that  *•  frost-bite,"  as  the  term  is  understood,  is  fee 
cause,  as  in  the  late  Peach  house  mentioned  in  a  prerioos 
communication  of  mine  no  frost  had  ever  entered,  many  tender 
plants  besides  Peaches  being  in  the  house,  and  yet  the  destruc- 
tion worked  was  only  less  than  that  outdoors,  and  veiy  grot 
Since,  however,  the  same  wires  have  been  painted  with  three 
coats  of  paint  no  injury  has  been  done.  I  have  just  praned 
the  same  trees  and  looked  carefully  over  them,  and  find  no 
injury  has  been  done  to  a  single  shoot  In  this  house  in  former 
years  the  trees  were  tied  to  a  painted  common  iron  trdlu^ 
and  in  one  division  to  vnpainted  copper  wire  for  a  dosm 
years  or  more,  during  which  period  I  never  saw  an  injnMd 
shoot,  otherwise  the  conditions  were  always  exactly  the  aainc. 
As  to  tying  the  shoots  with  matting  in  such  *  **J  **^^ 
prevent  them  coming  in  contact  with  the  wire,  asdas  nas 
been  suggested  over  and  over  again,  it  is  that  kind  ot  adfioe 
which  shows  how  little  practical  acquaintance  the  ^^^'JJ^ 
with  the  subject  You  can  keep  a  shoot  off  the  wire  by  tttjt 
means  where  it  is  tied,  but  on  a  curvilinear  trellis  where  oe 
trees  are  trained  under  the  wires,  or  even  on  flat  *^*'^^ 
the  shoots  have  grown  both  above  and  below,  I  should  °?PJJ^ 
to  be  informed  how  the  shoots  are  to  be  prevented  from  tonco- 
ing  the  wires  by  such  means  except  at  greater  trouble  sm 
attention  than  any  one  is  prepared  to  give.  The  "spring  « 
the  shoots  presses  them  against  the  wire  in  various wayswnere 
there  are  no  ties,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  tying  the  shoots  ai 
every  wire.  Painting  is  a  safer  and  shorter  plan  for  pieventing^ 
the  injury. — J.  Simpson,  Wortlet/, 


In  reply  to  your  question,  "Have  our  correspondents  d''***^ 
the  effects  of  galvanised  wire  both  in  summer  and  ^"^^^i- 
may  say  all  the  injury  I  have  seen  has  been  to  the  J^^^^J^ 
of  fruit  trees  in  spring  and  summer ;  where  the  young  an*'": 
touched  the  galvanised  wire  they  became  black  at  the  V^^^^l 
contact  and  stunted.    I  believe  there  is  galvanised  '^J'J" 
galvanised  wire,  and  that  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  do  as  I  *»* 
done  in  my  orchard  house— t.c.,  substitute  charcoal  wwe  ^ 
galvanised  and  give  it  a  coat  of  paint.    I  believe  frost  and  w» 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  is  simply  the  ™«"*^ 
which  the  wire  is  galvanised.    Some  find  no  ^*^^?°??5 
some  do ;  therefore  discard  galvanised  wire  and  use  chaK<*^ 
wire  painted.— Philip  Crowley,  Waddon  House,  Croyda"^ 

I  HAVE  had  considerable  experience  with  galvanised  as  "^ 
as  ungalvanised  wire  in  every  form  that  is  general  for  » 
training  of  fruit  trees  and  climbing  plants  both  out  ^  ..I 
doors.    That  galvanised  wire  is  injurious  to  all  .P**^v![^(i 
are  brought  in  contact  with  it,  is,  in  my  experience,  WJ^ 
doubt.    It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  my  attention  ^w 
drawn  to  its  injurious  effects  on  Peach  trees.    I  was  Aco  'j^ 
man  in  the  gardens  of  Hopetown  House,  near  Edinbnrgh'    * 
Peach  range  had  received  an  additional  house  to  ^*^J2*firo 
In  this  house  the  young  trees  grew  very  strongly  *^^^  ^J^ 
years.    If  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was  at  the  end  or 
second  year  after  they  were  planted  that  while  we  ^^^' 
doing  the  trees,  preparing  for  washing  the  woodwork  ^ 
trellis,  that  we  observed  there  was  a  black  spot  on  nearfyfj^ 
shoot  where  the  wood  rested  on  the  wire,  the  gross  8^?^*f?^^ 
the  most  alected.    As  a  preventive  each  tie  was  *^^^v^ 
or  three  times  round  the  wire  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  coniu»& 
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n  ocmtect  with  it,  bat  the  efEect  was  onlj  temponiy,  lor  with 
cyrii^ffu^  *n<l  diabadding  moat  of  the  tbootB  were  shifted,  and 
loatters  became  as  bad  as  erer.  Since  then  I  have  had  a  Lapa- 
geria  and  a  Clerodendron  on  galvanised  wire  trellises^  and  not- 
withstanding erery  care  shoot  after  shoot  woold  keep  dying 
oif ,  JTist  like  what  we  often  see  in  Apricot  trees  in  snmnier. 
At  last  these  trellises  were  discarded,  and  the  plants  became 
Tigorons.  Last  winter  I  lost  two  Nectarine  trees  which  during 
the  previous  two  years  had  home  fair  crops  and  seemed  healthy 
and  well,  with  the  exception  of  some  spots  where  the  shoots 
tonched  the  wire.  My  next-door  neighbour,  who  had  a  very 
fine  wall  of  Peach  trees  two  years  ago  on  a  due  south  aspect, 
nearly  lost  them  aU  last  winter.  They  are  trained  to  unpainted 
^palvanised  wire. 

That  wbitelead  paint  is  a  certain  preventive  of  the  injury  in 
•question  I  can  prove  from  the  fact  that  we  formed  a  wire  trellis 
for  espalier  and  cordon  Pears  three  years  ago  which  received 
only  two  coats  of  paint,  and  on  examining  the  wood  a  few 
day^  ago  I  could  not  find  a  single  symptom  of  injury,  while 
there  ie  more  or  less  on  all  other  espaliers  where  galvanised 
wire  is  employed.  Our  Baspberzy  canes  are  trained  to  wires 
that  are  not  gsilvanised,  yet  they  injure  the  canes  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  have  had  to  paint  them,  so  that  I  find  ungal- 
yaniaed  wire  without  paint  is  less  or  more  injurious,  even  if  the 
•canes  are  not  tightly  tied.  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  rust 
which  gathers  on  ungalvanised  wire  &at  causes  the  injury  to 
trees ;  paint  of  course  prevents  it  gathering. — H.  Elliott, 
Jdv&rpool,  

C)N  page  119  I  observe  that  Mr.  Woodcock  states  we  were 
taking  out  the  galvanised  wire  from  the  Peach  house  and  sub- 
stituting copper  wire.  This  is  scarcely  correct.  We  have  not 
taken  any  galvanised  wire  out,  but  merely  painted  it  over  Tvith 
white  paint,  which  I  believe  will  prevent  the  damage  done  by 
4he  action  of  electricity.  Other  houses  just  erect^  we  have 
^wired  with  copper  wire. — James  KEBLniG,  Gardener  to 
D,  Ward,  Etq^.,  Mount  Vietr,  Sheffield. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  learn  with  much  regret  that  a  cable  message  has  been 
Teceived  announcing  the  sudden  death  of  Mb.  W.  H. 
DuNNETT,  JUJT.  (the  son  of  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  James  Carter,  Dunnett,  k  Beale,  of  237,  High  Holbom). 
He  died  at  Melbourne  on  the  23rd  ult.,  >vhere  he  had  gone  in 
the  hope  of  re-establishing  his  health.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man, who  was  only  thirty -two  years  of  age,  was  highly  esteemed 
by  those  who  knew  him  for  his  many  excellent  qualities.  He 
was  a  most  energetic  man  of  business,  and  a  career  of  great 
promise  is  cut  short  by  his  early  death.  Much  sympathy  is 
expressed  with  Mrs.  Dunnett,  who  accompanied  her  husband 
innis  search  for  health,  and  who  now  mourns  his  loss  alone 
in  a  far-distant  land. 

In  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chis- 

-wick  there  is  still  a  very  good  display  of  Prim  ULAS,  although 
8ome  of  them  are  slightly  past  tbeur  best.  The  double  varieties, 
of  which  a  large  number  are  being  tried,  are  flowering  very 
Ireely,  particularly  the  old  Double  White.  JSome  of  the  best 
are  Hiss  Eva  Fish,  flowers  large,  fimbriated,  of  a  bright  lilac 
purple  tinge,  vexy  distinct ;  Blushing  Beauty,  also  a  good 
variety,  the  flowers  being  faintly  suffused  with  lilac;  Lilac 
Queen,  colour  a  pale  purplish  lilac,  good  flower  ;  Eubragrandi- 
fiora,  flowers  small  but  full  and  compact,  of  a  bright  purplish 
<«rimson  shade ;  Alba  plena  fimbriata,  of  very  free-flowering 
habit)  the  margins  of  the  corolla  being  slightly  fimbriated. 
The  most  noticeable  of  the  single  varieties  were  Chiswick  Bed 
and  Bubra  violacea,  the  colour  in  the  former  being  remarkably 
bright  and  clear. 

In   another    house   several    specimens   of  Imanto- 

PBTLLiUH  MINIATUM  SUFE&BUH  were  flowering.  This  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  ordinary  form,  die  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  much  richer  and  deeper — ^almost  orange  scarlet. 
When  plants  of  the  species  and  this  variety  are  pla(^d  side  by 
side  tbe  difference  in  colour  is  remarkable  and  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  In  the  same  house  Abutilons  are  again 
commencing  to  produce  their  flowers.  The  best  varieties  were 
the  following; — White,  Seraph  and  Boule  de  Neige.  Yelliyiv, 
Heine  d'Or  and  Lemoinei.  Orange — La  Lorraine,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Chinois.  Several  of  Mr.  George's  varieties  are. 
«l8o  being  tried,  most  of  which  appear  to  flower  very  freely, 
and  include  some  good  colours. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  species  of  Pelabgoniums  are 


not  more  generally  cultivated,  for  the  leaves  are  not  onhr 
extremely  fragrant,  but  many  <A  the  species  bear  pretty  thoagh 
small  flowers,  and  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  forma  of  the 
leaves,  many  being  very  elegantly  and  finely  divided.  AU  the 
species  thrive  in  a  cool  temperature  such  as  that  of  the  green« 
house  no  mean  recommendation.  The  following  selection 
includes  some  of  the  most  distinct  forms : — Denticulatomy 
quercifolium,  Blandfordianum  pencillatum,  crispum,  crlspum 
major,  viscosissimum,  pulchellum,  betulinum,  teznatum,  citrio- 
dorum,  minimum,  ana  the  varieties  Countess  of  Devon,  Lady 
Maitland,  and  Miss  Gibson  Craig. 

Among  many  other  plants  that  are  well  grown  at  Mr. 

Kinghom's  Nursery  in  Richmond,  Palms  now  receive  special 
attention.  Some  Uiousands  of  these  plants  are  frown  every 
year,  comprising  the  most  ornamental  species  3t  Coryphas, 
lAtanias,  Cocoses,  and  Beaforthias,  and  with  liberal  treatment 
in  respect  to  heat  and  moisture  are  quickly  brought  to  saleable 
size.  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Heaths,  and 
the  ordinary  bedding  plants  are  also  extensively  and  success* 
fuUy  grown.  One  batch  of  Fuchsias  (Mrs.  Marshall)  were 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  vigour,  the  leaves  being  not  only 
of  great  size  but  of  good  substance  also. 

A  USEFUL  evergreen  shrub  for  decorative  pnrposeSf 

and  one  that  is  by  no  means  so  generally  grown  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  is  EuBYA  latifolia  yabieoata.  It  is  of  free  growth, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  variegated  foliage  plants,  very 
dark  glossy  green  and  creamy  white  being  contrasted  in  the 
leaves.  A  soil  composed  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  suits  it 
admirably,  and  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  it  may  be  grown 
to  a  good  size.  It  is  allied  to  the  Tea  shrub,  and  is  a  native  of 
Japan.  We  observed  that  Mr.  Kinghom  had  a  number  of 
plants  of  this  shrub  in  excellent  condition. 

Ik  the  Orchid  house  at  Eew  a  remarkably  handsome 

specimen  of  Dendboghilum  glumaceum  is  now  in  flower, 
bearing  more  than  three  dozen  long  elegantly  drooping  spikes 
of  flowers,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  they  exhale  perfumes 
the  whole  bouse.  Dendrobium  primulinum,  the  pretty  pale 
blue  Vanda  ccerulescens,  and  the  orange-coloured  Meso- 
spinidium  aurantiacum  are  also  in  flne  condition. 

— -  Several  pretty  alpine  Saxifrages  are  flowering  in 
the  new  rockery  in  the  herbaceous  grounds,  the  most  notice- 
able being  S.  Burseriana  with  its  pure  white  flowers  ;  S.  IU>dbel- 
iana,  an  Austrian  species  with  sxnaller  flowers  than  the  former, 
but  very  compact  in  habit ;  S.  oppositif olia,  tbe  English  purple 
Saxifrage,  and  its  varieties  pyrenaica  with  larger  flowers,  and 
flore-albo,  a  white  form.  On  the  old  rockery  the  diminutive 
Cyclamen  coum  verum  is  bearing  nmnerous  purplish-crimson 
flowers. 


On  the  rockery  at  Chiswick  several  little  notikB  and 

comers  are  rendered  bright  at  the  present  time  by  the  flowers 
of  the  single  and  double  red  and  blue  Hspatioas.  These  pretty 
littie  plants  are  amongst  the  earliest  to  flower  on  the  rodceiy ; 
and  in  conjimction  with  the  elegant  Saxifrage,  S.  Borseriana, 
also  now  flowering,  they  import  a  vernal  beaniy  to  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  garden. 

A  GRADUAL  re-arrangement  of  the  shrubbbbtbobdebb 

AT  BUXTED  Park  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  and  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  this  winter.  The  shrubs^ 
mostly  fine  specimens,  had  become  crowded  and  were  encroach- 
ing upon  the  paths.  They  have  been  thinned  and  set  back 
sufficiently  from  the  sides  of  the  paths  to  afford  room  for 
several  years'  growth.  These  marginal  spaces  have  meanwhile 
been  very  happily  turned  to  account  as  a  temporary  home  for 
a  collection  of  young  plants  of  Conifers  and  shrubs,  including 
all  the  latest  novelties,  making  the  borders  doubly  attractive, 
and  imparting  a  novel  and  not  imdesirable  aspect  to  an  old 
shrubbery. 

The  Horsham  Rose  Show  is  fixed  for  June  29th. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sadler,  Bock  House,  Horsham,  is  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

An  uncommonly  neat  and  finely  coloured  variety  is 

Amaryllis  Dr.  Masters,  for  which  Mr.  Williams  of  Hollo- 
way  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  last  year  at  one  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings.  The  flowers  are  about 
6  inches  in  diameter,  of  good  substance,  and  of  a  bright  carmine 
scarlet  colour  without  the  faintest  green  tinge.  One  valuable 
character  of  the  variety  is  the  freedom  with  which  small  bulbs 
flower.  We  lately  saw  some  at  the  Paradise  Nurseries  flower- 
ing well  in  48-size  pots.  It  deserves  to  be  generally  grown  as 
one  of  the  best  in  commerce. 
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We  are  pleased  to  obeeire  that  the  first  ammal  report 

of  the  Gatbrhah  Horticultural  asd  Cottage  GAKDEir 
Society  shows  a  healthy  state  of  the  finances,  there  being 
a  snbstantial  balance  on  the  right  side  on  both  the  general 
and  exhibition  funds ;  this  is  indicative  of  prudent  management, 
as  losses  were  incurred  last  year  by  many  exhibitions.  The 
Society  in  question  appears  to  be  well  supported,  and  its 
Committ^  is  composed  of  practical  gardeners.  Papers  are 
read  periodically  at  the  meetings,  and  a  desire  is  apparent  to 
improve  the  horticulture  of  the  district  and  to  widen  the 
interest  in  gardening  pifrsuits,  a  work  in  which  we  wish  all 
who  are  engaged  much  success. 

Mr.  Brotheretton  contributes  the  following  note  on 

Potatoes-^*'  I  have  grovm  Magnum  Bonum  two  seasons,  and 
the  pig  is  the  only  Potato  eater  that  will  have  anvthing  to  do 
with  it ;  Scotch  Champion  has  been  in  daily  use  with  us  through 
the  winter.  It  is  a  coarse,  yellow,  and  sweetish  Potato,  which 
will  not  be  much  wanted  in  good  Potato  seasons.  It  has 
brought  £40  per  acre  on  the  home  tBxm  here,  but  both  Regents 
and  Victorias  were  failures.  It  is  not  a  garden  Potato  at  all. 
There  are  very  few  of  the  newer  varieties  really  worth  at- 
tention for  culinary  purposes." 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish 

PAN8T  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms, 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  June  18th.  There  are  sixty- 
seven  classes  for  Pansies  and  Violas.  In  addition  to  the 
Society's  prizes  several  special  prizes  are  given  by  patrons  of 
the  Pansy,  and  a  silver  cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  competitor 
who  takes  the  greatest  number  of  prizes. 

Mr.  James   Park,  late  foreman  at   Rayners,  High 

Wycombe,  Penn,  succeeds  Mr.  Davies  as  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gwyn, 
DyflEryn,  Neath.  Mr.  George  Woolley,  late  foreman  at 
Ballingbury  Place,  Bishop*s  Stortford,  succeeds  Mr.  Wainwright 
as  gardener  to  H.  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  Sidcnp,  Kent.  Mr.  George 
Bethell,  Nonsuch  Park,  Cheam,  succeeds  Mr.  Pottle  as  gar- 
dener to  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Bt.,  Sudboume  Hall,  Wickbam 
Market.  Mr.  Day,  late  foreman  at  Hutfield  House,  succeeds 
Mr.  Norval  as  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway 
House,  Garlieston,  N.B. ;  Mr.  Richard  Spinks,  Kinlet  Hall, 
Bewdley,  succeeds  Mr.  Matthews  as  gardener  to  Lord  Heniy 
Somerset,  The  Prioiy,  Reigate  ;  and  Mr.  Aitdrew  Campbell, 
Muckross  Abbey,  Killamey,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  Bart,  M.P.,  Ashfora  House,  Cong,  Co. 
Galway. 

Messrs.  Christy  &  Co.  have  issued  the  third  part  of 

their  illu<$trated  publication,  "  New  Commercial  Plants.'* 
Descriptions  are  given  of  the  following  plants  : — Teosinte 
(Euchlsena  luxurians),  the  new  Fodder  Grass,  which  is  said  to 
be  so  luxuriant,  and  so  eagerly  devoiued  by  cattle.  Tagasaste 
(Cytisus  proliferus),  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  there 
cultivatea  as  a  forage  plant.  It  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter. 
**  Animals  fed  upon  Tagasaste  come  into  condition  more 
rapidly,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  than  with  any  other  food 
except  com."  The  Caucasian  Prickly  Comfrey  (Symphytum 
asperrimum),  which  is  said  to  be  so  greatly  superior  to  the 
common  Comfrey  as  a  food  for  cattle.  Mat6  or  Paraguay  tea 
(Hex  paraguayensis),  a  deooction  of  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  this  plant  is  largely  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America  as  a  beverage,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  refreshing. 
It  ia  estimated  that  probably  50  or  60,000,000  lbs.  of  this  plant 
are  consumed  in  South  America.  Kola-Nut  Tree  (Sterculia 
acuminata),  a  tropical  African  tree,  greatly  prized  by  the 
natives.  The  seeds  are  ^*  said  to  support  the  strength,  allay 
inordinate  appetite,  assuage  thirst,  promote  digestion,  and 
render  those  who  use  them  capable  of  prolonged  fatigue." 
Coca  (Erythroxylon  Coca),  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  by  the 
Peruvians  as  a  nervous  stimulant  Pitusi  (Duboisia  Hop- 
woodii),  t^e  Papaw  (Carica  Papaya),  the  Cow  Tree  (Brosimum 
Galactodendron),  and  several  other  plants  are  also  described. 

The  Ramsgate  and  St.  Lawrence  Horticultural 

Show  will  be  held  on  August  1 1th.  The  Society  has  influential 
patronage,  and  eighty  classes,  besides  prizes  for  ladies  and 
cottagers,  are  included  in  the  schedule.  W.  C.  Barber,  Esq., 
The  Vale,  Ramsgate,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

From  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Schroeder,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Prairie  Ihrmery  we  cite  the  following  relative  to 
ASPARAGUS  farming  :— Fout  years  ago  Dr.  Schroeder  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brunswick  1500  acres  of  Asparagus,  and 
1000  acres  near  Wolfenbuttel.  Waggonload  after  waggon- 
load  goes  from  moming  till  night  to  the  cities.    The  crop 


begins  with  the  20th  of  April  and  closes  on  July  24tfa,  con- 
sequently sixty-six  days  of  yield.  The  cutting  is  done  by 
peculiar  knives,  and  begins  early  in  the  moming,  a^in  at 
noon,  and  lastly  before  night ;  that  is  to  say,  three  times  n 
day  every  acre  is  gone  over.  He  saw  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  fiie  fields  to  do  the  work.  Twenty  poonds  of 
Asparagus  from  4  to  8  inches  long,  white  like  snow,  is  the 
average  product  of  an  a«re  daily,  or  1320  lbs.  daring  tbe 
season  ;  or,  for  the  2600  acres,  3,300,000  lbs.  during  the  sessoa. 

In  the  "  American  Gardeners*   Monthly"  a  series  ot 

articles  are  being  published  on  the  flora  op  Texas  whidi 
contain  many  interesting  facts.  In  reference  to  the  flora  near 
the  Guadeloupe  River  the  writer  observes — "  Its  chief  ornament 
is  the  beautiful  Cypress,  Taxodinm  distichum,  80  to  150  feet 
high,  and  5  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  a  tree  which  likes  to  stand 
near  the  water  and  send  its  roots  into  it  The  Cypress  tieet 
often  stand  so  close  as  apparently  to  form  a  solid  mass  of 
trunks,  and  the  tops  to  form  a  solid  roof  across  the  river.  It 
is  found  also  on  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Guadeloupe :  the 
San  Marcos,  the  Comal,  the  Cibolo,  the  San  Antonio,  and  the 
Medina.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers  are  generally  narrow; 
the  largest  of  them  is  that  of  the  San  Marcos,  which  towaidi 
the  east  has  a  width  of  about  fifteen  miles.  Here  we  find  also 
Elms,  Oaks,  Cedars,  and  Pecan  Nut  trees.  The  latter,  Cirya 
olivseformis,  is  found  nowhere  in  the  State  but  on  the  riier 
system  of  the  Guadeloupe.  A  tall  ^and  stately  tree  with  deuK. 
top,  fond  of  rich  soil." 

We  learn  from  "Nature"  that  Professor  Schttbder  of 

Christiania  has  recently  published  the  results  of  many  years* 
observation  and  experiments  concerning  the  influencb  OT 
UNINTERRUPTED  SUNLIGHT  on  plantfi.  He  finds  that  file 
"  almost  unbroken  sunlight  of  the  short  Scandinavian  sammen 
has  two  important  effects  upon  vegetation — vis.,  intensification 
of  colour  and  aroma.  With  regard  to  the  first,  experiments 
were  tried  with  the  Wheat,  Maize,  Peas,  Celery,  and  P«^'^ 
all  of  which  an  augmentation  of  colour  was  observed  that 
'increased  the  fwiher  north  they  were  grown.  The  flowers  of 
such  plants  as  Epilobium  angustifolium.  Lychnis  sylyatm, 
and  Geranium  sylvaticum,  also  acquired  a  size  and  brilliancy 
of  tint  unknown  in  more  southern  latitudes.  Veronica  ser- 
pyllifolia  and  Trientalis  europaia  are  found  to  change  renwrt- 
ably  as  they  go  further  north,  the  former  from  piue  to  dart 
blue,  and  the  latter  from  white  to  rose  pink.  The  increase  in 
aroma  is  also  extremely  marked,  but  is  in  fruits  accomp^ed 
by  a  diminution  of  sweetness.  "The  common  Go^^^^.^^P 
Plum  and  the  Green  Gage  of  Christiania  or  Throndh  jem,  althongfi. 
large,  well  coloured,  and  rich  in  aroma,  are  so  ^^^^^J^ 
sweetness  as  to  seem  unripe  to  those  who  have  eaten  tnofs 
fruits  in  France  or  southern  Germany."  Other  observers  Urt 
noticed  that  the  fruits  grown  in  Portugal,  while  extremdy 
sweet,  possess  comparatively  little  aroma  ;  for  instance,  tne 
Strawberries  cultivated  largely  around  Coimbra  are  •'  of  gtt« 
size  extremely  sweet,  but  wholly  deficient  in  ^i**™*..""! 
flavour."  These  facts  lead  Dr.  Schtibeler  to  conclude  that  UgDr 
bears  the  same  relation  to  aroma  as  heat  does  to  ■'^^^^^^^V  y^ 

DwARP  Ferns  for  Exhibition. — I  notice  a  mistarc 

as  to  measurement  of  Asplenlum  flaccidum  on  page  132.  IB- 
stead  of  reading  9  feet  in  height  it  ought  to  be  9  'eet  or^, 
mea^uring  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  drooping  fronds.— B«  *• 
Brotherstok.         

SMALL  BIRDS. 

Under  this  heading  you  have  published  two  letters,  Wh 
relating  to  the  injury  to  the  farmers  and  ^ideners  by  c^'J^ 
birds — sparrows,  chaflSnches,  and  bullfinches  ®*P®*^^^V-r^, 
not  know  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  either  of  your  ^onWJJ' 
dents  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  the  wws 
referred  to  by  them,  or  whether  they  have  ever  seen  wj 
treatise  on  the  subject ;  if  not,  1  would  caU  their  P«*^ 
attention  to  an  article  by  Mr.  K.  Newman  in  the  "Zoologist 
of  1863,  entitled  "  Food  of  Small  Birds,"  in  which  he  rtffi» 
to  a  section  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  the  sect^ 
being  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  eighteen  different  specie* 
at  dSerent  seasons  of  the  year.  ^^ 

As  both  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Dod  are  particularly  scvctj 
on  the  chaffinch— the  first  classing  it  among  those  "^^°4^ 
to  the  interest  of  farmers  and  gardeners,"  and  Mr.  Vod  te^ 
to  it  as  one  of  those  birds  "having  no  merits  to  compen»w 
for  the  mischief  they  do"— I  will,  with  your  P«™«?<^ 
copy  the  food  of  the  bird  for  each  month  of  the  y«*^' JJJrL . 
as  follows  :—"  January— seeds,  berries,  and  kernels  of  ffw   » 
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VebnuffT— 4te  nme  ttadeom ;  Mixoh— tiie  flsme  And  innoto ; 
AnriK-ttottMi  fliM,  «id  iaaeeli  pf  ▼atkxis  kinds ;  May—coA- 
<iiiiifBn,  snOML  and  eggs  ofinaecti ;  Jnna-^lhe  tame  and  wUd 
fraitB  TAly-'tbe  «ne  and  gtabaol  beeilaft ;  Angaat^MnoUia 
raadbvMarffiei;  (tepteaber- ■  eggg  of  iaaecti,  wormi,  y  ■wda ; 
Ootdbet^-wood-boifng  beettei,  aeedi,  and  insects  ;.N<yMnb«r 
— aaeda;  Deoember-^Uie  same.*' 

This  section  was  exhibited  by  Mons.  Florent  Pre^ost^  and,  as 
Mr.  Newman  states,  "  was  prepared  and  exhibited  wiHi  the 
bencTolent  object  of  proring  that  oar  oomiiion  birds  are  more 
tuefnl  than  injnrioos  to  man,  and  therefore  worthy  of  protec^on 

rather  than  destmotion ;"  and  also  calls  attention  to  tiie  fact 
that  "  the  yoong  of  biids  are  fed  almost  ezdoslTely  on  insects 
injniioos  to  man,  and  this  cannot  be  detected  in  the  stomachs 
of  the  parents  ;  indeed*  it  would  be  extremely  difBc^  to 
demonstnte  the  endnnoaB  amonnt  of  the  benefits  man  derives 
from  birds  during  liiffpretrBCted  period  when  they  are  feeding 
-tiieir  yoong.  Oalonlations  and  flgnras  are  veiy  animpressire, 
so  it  is  more  to  the  pnrpose  to  state  the  well-asoertainea  fact 
that  in  oidsr  to  keep  a  nestling  bizd  in  health  and  strength  it 
must  be  supplied  every  day  with  an  amonnt  of  wbeat-desteoy- 
ing,  or  TegetaMe-destroying,  or  fruit-destroying  caterpiUaM 
equal  to  lather  more  than  a  third  of  its  own  weight''  ^^^*1^ 
Hessn.  Ferguson  and  Dod's  experience  and  M.  Florent  Pre- 
Tost's  exhibit  there  appean  a  wide  difEerence ;  the  latter  is 
supported  by  one  of  me  best  naturalists  of  his  time.  1  be 
qiK»tion  I  wish  to  put  is,  Who  is  right  7— W.  B.  B. 

THB  WEATHEB,  AND  TTS  EFFEOTS  ON 

VBGBTATION, 

SiNOB  my  last  oommunicatiGn  in  connection  with  the  extreme 
frost  in  the  latter  end  of  1879  we  had  26**  of  frost  on  tiie  20th 
Jannaiy,  and  on  the  21st  and  22nd  of  the  same  month  l(f 
eadi  morning.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  exceedingly  fine 
growing  weather.  Vegetation  is  considerably  in  advance  of 
what  it  was  at  the  corresponding  period  ol  last  year  at  this 
time.  Should  we  be  favoured  with  a  continuance  of  fine 
weather  (Gooseberries  will  be  green  in  a  few  days.  Buds  on  all 
±niit  trees  are  lowing  signs  of  life,  but  I  am  afraid  much 
disappointment  awaits  ontSoor  growers  of  fruit  in  general,  as 
many  of  tiie  fruit  buds  are  very  imperfect  and  much  of  last 
years  wood  indifferently  ripened,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
dull  wet  weather  and  the  absence  of  sunshine  during  the  past 
summer. 

Ourled  Greens,  Leeks,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  have  stood  better 
with  us  than  last  wintear.  Autumn-sown  Onions  have  nearly 
all  disappeared ;  last  season,  although  the  frost  was  more  con- 
tinned,  we  lost  none.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Boses ;  last 
winter  we  did  not  lose  one,  but  this  year  I  fear  we  have  very 
iew  alive,  although  all  ordinary  precautions  were  used  in  the 
way  of  mulching  and  affording-  protection  from  frost. 

I  had  a  few  seeds  sent  me  by  a.  gentleman  in  New  Zealand 
three  yean  ago.  A  few  of  the  plants  I  have  tried  planted  out 
this  winter,  amongst  them  the  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium 
tenax),  ihiB  is  quite  fresh.  Cabbage  Palms  are  dead,  and  I 
iear  the  Eucalyptus  will  not  stand  our  winters,  the  growth 
not  Tnat^ri«g  well  during  the  autumn.— ^ James  Dickson, 
ArhUton,  N.B, 

PRUNING  PEACH  TREES. 

To  Mr.  Brotherston's  inquiry,  "  What  is  the  use  of  cutting 

back  shoots  f"  I  reply,  To  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 

well  furnished  with  mating  wood,  and  to  obtain  plenty  of 

lateral  growth  for  selection,  which,  be  it  remembered,  by  no 

means  Sivolves  crewding  or  the  retention  of  a  single  shoot 

beyond  what  is  necessary.    Unfortunately  what  I  said  about 

attenuated  growth  being  a  result  of  leaving  shoots  unshortened 

is  but  too  true,  judging  from  the  trees  that  have  come  under 

my  notice.    Ixmg  and  extensive  observation  and  experience 

enables  me  to  assert  positively  that  really  fine  fruit  is  only  to 

be  obtained  from  stout  wood  well  furnished  with  triple  buds. 

Let  this  be  our  test,  for  it  is  a  rer^  safe  one ;  applying  it  to 

trees  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  if  they  are  found  to  have 

plenty  of  sudi  wood  I  will  gladly  acknowledge  the  system  of 

culture  to  be  a  sound  one.    Small  shoots  with  single  blossom 

buds,  however  well  ripened,  will  not  give  us  fine  fruit 

The  term  "extension  system,**  in  the  sense  it  is  used  by 
'<  J.  8.  W.,"  is  calculated  to  mislead.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
absolutdy  meaningless  as  a  distinction  between  shortraed  and 
oxohortened  Peacm  trees.    Assertion  of  opinion  is  all  very 


well,  but  there  is  nothing  like  facts ;  here  are  one  or  two.  On 
Jaanaiy  aotfa,  1873, 1  planted  some  dwarf-trained  Peach  and 
Nectarme  trees  of  the  usual  siae  supplied  by  nurserymen,  and 
in  September,  1876,  some  of  them  had  a  lateral  spread'  of 
18  feet,  were  10  feet  high,  and  had  borne  a  fttir  crop  of  excel- 
lent fruit,  yet  every  shoot  had  been  shortened  annually.  In 
No.  765  c^  the  Journal  I  had  occanon  to  call  attention  to  these 
trees,  and  in  the  same  number  your  reporter  also  writhig  about 
them  says, "  I  vrill  instance  a  Bellegarde  Peach  tree  on  the 
south  walL  It  was  received  from  a  nursery  a  small  plant 
three  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  it  has  now  a  spread  of  24  feet, 
covering  eyery  inch  of  wall  from  top  to  bottom,  and  is  laden 
with  fruit"  Yet  every  shoot  had  been  shortened  annually, 
and  let  me  add  shortened  intelligently,  and  not  by  line  and 
rule  ;  for  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  hard  pruning  generally,  but 
treat  eadi  tree,  nay  each  shoot,  according  to  its  condition. 

It  is  from  having  seen  so  much  faulty  practice  in  Peach 
culture  that  I  am  anxious  to  yentilate  this  matter.  Crowded 
weakly  growths,  heavy  crops  of  undersised  fruit  are  by  far 
too  common.  A  system  that  bears  the  test  of  time  is  not  to  be 
discarded  lightly.  Of  the  trees  which  I  planted  in  1871-2-3, 
all  that  have  had  the  protection  of  glass  are  stall  in  full  vigour, 
still  hesr  fine  fruit,  have  plenty  of  triple  buds  this  season,  and 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  in  full  bearing  two  and 
a  half  years  from  the  time  of  planting. — ^Bdwabd  Luckhubst. 


USEFUL  PALMS. 


PALics  are  extremely  useful  for  all  decoratiye  purposes  in  the 
greenhouse,  the  hall,  on  the  table,  or  for  exhibiticm.   In  the  case 
of  a  group  of  foliage  fklants  for  the  last  purpose  what  is  more 
valuable  for  producing  graceful  effect  than  a  good  selection 
of  Palms  ?    The  value  of  these  plants  for  such  purposes  has 
attracted  the  atfcenticm  of  nurserymen,  so  that  now  there  is  no 
diflSculty  in  obtaining  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  species  at 
very  moderate  prices.  Palms  possess  many  characteristics  which 
are  favourable  to  their  becoming  even  more  extensively  em- 
ployed than  th^  are  at  the  present  time,    lliere  is  such  grace- 
fulness of   form,  adaptability  to  various  temperatures,  and 
durability  of  beauty.    In  fact  if  we  enumerate  all  the  uses  of 
Palms  we  must  not  forget  to  add  the  Tamnl  poem  which  gives 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  uses  for  a  single  species.    For  the 
decoration  of  the  table  and  hall  there  are  yery  many  valuable 
kinds  now  obtainable,  and  their  foliage  possessing  such  a 
cartilaginous  epidermis  enables  the  plants  to  withstand  a  large 
amount  of  ill-usage  in  the  form  of  low  temperature,  gas,  neglect 
in   watering,  and  a  host  of  other  evils.    I  have  nothing  to 
say  here  about  the  cultivation  of  Palms,  as  that  is  so  simple 
and  the  readers  of  the  Journal  are  so  vrell  acquainted  with  it, 
but  wish  to  remark  upon  a  few  species  whidi  I  know  to  be 
both  exceedingly  ornamental  and  useful. 

Areea  BoMoru — ^This  is  a  very  handsome  species.  Native  of 
Norfolk  Island,  whery  it  forms  a  very  striking  object  in  the 
'  scenery,  and  in  a  young  state  It  is  yery  effective  and  easily 
grown.  The  leaves  of  the  young  plants  are  indistinctly  pinnate, 
beautifully  arehed,  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  seed  of  this 
species  readUy  germinates,  and  the  plants  will  succeed  m  a 
comparatively  low  temperature. 

A.  orinita,-^A  much-esteemed  species.  Native  of  tiie  Mas- 
caren  Islands.  The  leaves  are  distinctly  pinnate  with  numerous 
pinnse,  finely  arehed,  with  large  sheathing  petioles  which  are 
thickly  set  with  sharp  black  spines.  This  is  a  yery  distinct 
and  desirable  Palm  ;  it  is  very  graceful,  and  it  enjoys  a  stove 
temperature,  but  may  safely  be  employed  for  all  decorative 
purposes. 

A.  Versch€tffdti,—Yovaig  as  well  as  old  plants  of  this  species 
are  extremely  handsome,  and  if  convenient  it  is  well  worth 
growing  as  long  as  possible.  When  the  plants  are  4  or  6  feet 
high  they  are  most  effective.  The  bright  orange  midrib  is  a 
very  distinctive  mark.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  with  numerous 
pinnae,  very  narrowband  gracefully  curved,  as  well  as  the  entire 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mauritius,  and  requires  stove  heat 
For  exhibition  this  species  is  invaluable. 

Brahca  Jilamentosa, — ^A  very  distinct  and  elegant  species. 
It  is  tound  in  a  more  northerly  direction  tiian  any  other  Palm 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  as  it  grovTs  in  abundance  on  the 
borders  of  the  Colorado,  consequently  it  is  well  suited  for 
growing  in  our  cooler  houses.  Li  fact  we  have  known  it  to 
stand  well  in  houses  where  tbe  frost  has  been  scarcely  kept  out 
daring  very  severe  weather.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  from 
the  edges  of  the  deeply  cut  divisions  hang  numerous  delicate 
white  threads  a  foot  or  more  in  length.    The  foliage  is  of  a 
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ippHjHiitfil  for  fxhlMtJTTn  pnrpoaeA* 

(^MnMlarta  <h>riNia<— A  jerj  beaatilal  ipeelM  of  nther 
fwant  iottodnatiaa,  eoniag  tram  tbe  HMr  Woild.  In  «  70111% 
■tato  tbe  Imtm  us  dMfly  Ikiet-lobed  kt  the  mfitm,  beconing 


emtntllT  [>iimate  and  gnccfpl^  AKkad,  of  ft 
GObMT,  vUlBtbelooKttoBtleipatiirtw*, "^   ■ 

iMTM  tM  flaelj  punurto,  »«U  Hcfaad,  ud  «<•&._ 
■nMeOciitt.    UaD}(i7saadnqiiiiH^Uk«thebMl.k|MlMn( 


■— Pttcbosfibmi  hi 


tenperature  uid  plentj  ol  moistarc ;  in  fact  tbe  Chamndoreu 

will  not  Qourieh  ^t  all  Id  a  diy  ■tmosphere, 

CoeM  Wedd^Uiana. — Tbis,  witboat  doobt,  ia  tbe  moat  elegant 
Palm  CTGr  introdaced  to  our  ganleos  from  tropical  South 
America.  All  tbe  flpeciea  of  C<ko«  are  more  or  lew  graceCnl, 
bot  thiifarmrpaMettbe  otben.  The  atemBarsTety  slender  in 
old  aa  well  as  jooug  plaoU,  and  coreied  with  daikiBb  fibre  : 
the  petiolea  ue  long  and  alender,  beanltfol  arched  with  the 


verj  numeron*  pinnie,  narrow  deep  green  aboTe,  white  beo** 
As  a  table  plant  the  value  of  thu  pUot  cannot  be  orer^rti- 
mated,  white  nothing  can  e*cel  it  for  tie  embeUialiiM"'" 
the  etove  and  the  snanitement  of  the  eihibitjoo  tahle-  '''' 
entire  plant  preeents  a  gracefulneas  which  aboold  fia<l  >''  *" 
into  all  collectione  of  planta  of  any  pretenaicns  wbaterer*  ,■'" 
Oeonema  Oiirdrrii.—A  very  beaatiful  Ckilnmbian  ipMW  " 
rather  recent  introduction.    It  ia  distinct  and  biglu7  .<>''^' 


JoraxAZ.  or  hokiodltubi  and  cottaoe  oabdekkb. 


ftdL    To  grav  Uda  *{PC(^  ■■  *l*o  >U  tha  0«ciimsim,  numr 
«<  wbkh  Mfl  TCf7  IcMtfiBl,  ft  high  tempentiue  li  cMmttel  ud 

U  tmfteSilij  wen  worlb  growing. 
Lmtamim  MKM^-In  t&  we  bl 

M,  ai>d  invkhikbto  to  nwl«r  a  eciklMtlMi  rwied,  u 


bin  ■  Palm  t\tAU  dktloct  frmn 
fcmgoiM,  ai>d  invkhikbto  to  nwl«r  a  eoUMtlMi 
ltttaM<(a«ba«ti](i<>a«iM.    TfaapMiok«BnatoBt,BMd7 


neet,  Tellow,  inppartiBf  bugs  palmata  learM,  ai 


neet,  Tellow,  inppartii 
prapoitkat  M  tMT  it 
MaaritiaB,  tnt  latber 


jninglw 


r  UulUd  In  Tla  dMrtbotkn,  umI  «i}o7i 
»  nora  aen,  moo  u  a  mpetb  tpcdw,  rtewrrtng  llw  »ttoDtion 
of  0teij  cnltiTmtor  of  foliue  plut*. 

Z4rM(«M  mrffralit^-Tmi  plant  Ii  mora  freqneirtiT 
M  Cotrpha  MwinHi,  and  1«  one  of  tte  moat  luefnl  an^ 
menu  q<  out  CMd-booM  Palm.    It  la  a  natlTe  <A 
and  will  flonrith  well  in  tfae  eoawrratoir  and  ladhian  gtcen* 
hooae  aa  well  aa  tha  dweUing  honaa  ;  In  net  It  la  of  alloe  moat 
Taloable  lor  the  latter  pnrpoae. 

Sf^fortkim  Wmma— lUa  ia  too  well  known  to  need  mnch 
iioti«e^  We  indnde  it  ben  becanM  it  ia  one  of  the  moat  Tahi- 
aUe  for  genenl  pDTpoeea.  'Ftohablj  there  ia  no  other  (ma  Palm 
ao  mnch  eataaniea.  Ita  gneefnlneaa  of  contour  and  hardihood 
elaiiB  tea  it  geneial  eateem.  It  !•  indigenona  to  the  aoal 
oortben  parta  of  Anatralia. 

VerieltMffettim  ^Uitdida. — We  do  not  give  the  (ynonTms  of 
tbia  Pabn,  ai  tbej  are  nnmeiona,  and  it  la  beat  known  bf  the 
abo*e  name.  Then  ia  no  miatalring  it,  aa  It  ia  ao  dlatinct  in 
apMaiaoM.  It  haaa  alender  atem,  which  ia  nUaed  onamaaa 
ta  uige  roota.  Tha  petiolea  an  atont  and  claaptng  tfae  atem, 
a  beii^  armed  with  reddiah  apinea ;  the  hude  of  the 
___i i___  J  __  < —   ...»  ..  .1.  .__  ^^ji  iereral 

aable  for  de- 
It  U  a  natlTe 

^ , , , f  be  teiT  rienUfnl, 

but  it  ia  eztremelj  effactlTe  in  whaterei  poaition  It  u  ftnmd. 
It  retinlrea  atoTO  temperatnie,  and  ia  by  no  means  difflcult  to 
grow, 

Ptgeketperma  Seeaami. — Thla  ia  a  newer  Palm  than  Qie 
preceding,  and  as  ma;  be  aeen  bv  the  iUnstisticin  (Sg,  3T)>  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  8.  WilUanu,  it  ia  Teiy  eltjgant. 
and  admitabiT  adapted  for  table  decoration,  being  moder^el;, 
dwarf  in  habit,  with  giacefol  pinnate  bright  green  learea:  u 
ia  a  natire  of  New  Qninea,  and  conaeqoentlj  reqnirea  a  atore 
temneratnre  to  obtain  it  in  good  condition.  The  atem  fa  re- 
mackablj  gtiaight  and  atrong,  and  on  that  acconnt  the  inha- 


for  tbam.  Hitherto  the  Zetont  baa  been  allowed  to  grow  wild 
in  Algeria,  the  Aiaba  beins  hot  little  inclined  for  hiid>uidi7. 
It  la  probable,  howerer,  that  wer«  it  Introdnced  into  Fiance 
and  properly  grown,  the  bnlba  wonld  become  larger  wit^ot 
loatng  asTthlng  of  their  delicate  ftavoor.  We  are  informed 
that  aome  of  Iheae  bnlba  bare  been  aent  to  the  Bociet6 
d'Aodbnatatioa  In  order  to  try  if  the;  will  aneceed  in  thla 


IBISES.— No.  9. 
XmiOM  JUDCKDM,  which  ia  well  lepnaented  In  the  annexed 
engraving,  baa  been  known  much  louser  than  either  of  the 
•pedes  that  have  been   described,  and  yet,  althougb  by  no 
mrana  inferior  in  beauty,  it  atill  remaina  comparatiTelj  neg- 
lected.   Thla  ie  more  to  be  regretted,  because  \n  tbe  toJoot  of 
ita  flowem  it  ia  very  diatinct  fiom  the  majority  of  bulboaa 
Irlaea,  and  it  is  cerUinly  not  inelegant  in  liabit.    The  Mtt 
rises  to  a  height  of  aJxint  IS  inches,  and  beaie  one  or  t\ 
dowera  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  colonr,  tbe  Btandaida  being 
few  abadea  tighter  than  the  falls.    In  size  of  flowers  and  hal 
thia  species  approaches  tbe  English  and  Spnuisb  Irisea  ;  indeed 
it  has  been  confounded  witb  X.  (Iris)  luattaoicum,  which  Mr. 
Baker  considem  aa  a  variety  of  the  old  Iris  Xipbimn  (X.  vnl- 
ifoie),  X.  joucenm  lieing  easily  distinguished  by  ita  leas  rohoat 
growth  and  tbe  abaence  qf  tbe  violet  tinee  that  is  seen  in  the 
Howers  of  X.  loaitanicnm.    The  plant  ia  diatributed  thranghont 
ibe  northern   parts   of   Africa,   principally  in  Uorocco  and 
*  'fiers,  and  in  Sooth  Europe. 

1  Algeria  X.  jancenm  is  known  aa  Zetont,  and  the  hulbg 
' ;  tbe  Aiaba,  who  are  said  to  be  extremely  partial 
an  article  of  diet    A  writer  in  tbe  Cettage  Oar- 


apring,  and  tbia  stage  of  its  growth  indicates 
aole  time  for  pullinfi  it  np.  The  bnlba  are  divested  of  their 
Kkia  and  cooked  (fried,  probably)  in  bntter  or  boiled  in  water. 
When  properly  cooked  the  bnlba  are  mashed  up  together  like 
Potatoes,  and  it  is  said  they  are  of  an  agreeable  flsToiir.  In 
Algeria  the  bnlhe  keep  well  enoogh  in  tbe  ground  dnricg 
winter,  and  in  certain  places  the  wild  boars  borrow  in  the  soil 


Fig.  M.— Xtphlsn  (HO)  ju^oeum. 

climate.    There  can  be  little  doubt  of  tbe  reanlt,  and  we  mar 
tberefore  soon  have  another  addition  to  our  list  of  vegetables. 

vriter's  aaognine  ezpectalions  do  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  realised,  for  no  progress  has  l^een  made  in  its  culti- 
vation as  8  ve^tsblc,  and  except  in  a  auitable  climate  where 
land  is  cheap  and  tbe  plant  would  thrive  natuxally,  any 
attempt  to  grow  it  for  food  would  certainly  not  be  remunera- 
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Hve,  as  the  prodace  is  small.  Still,  if  tibds  beantifal  Xiphion 
is  scarcely  worth  growing  in  a  dietetic  point  of  yiew,  it  might 
be  adyantageonsly  more  generally  ctdtivated  in  gardens  with 
its  nnnleroiis  congeners.  Like  X.  xeticnlatam  and  X.  Histrio 
it  should  be  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  light  soil,  in  which 
position,  especially  in  the  south  of  England,  it  thrives  y^iy 
readily,  and  flowers  during  May  and  June. 

Theore  are  several  other  species  of  Xiphion  indnded  in  this 
section  that  are  scarcely  knovm  in  English  gardens,  and  some 
that  have  not  be^  yet  introduced.  Tuey  are  all  more  or  less 
attractive,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  some  day  included  in  our 
list  of  cultivated  Lrises.  Of  the  former  X.  filifoUum  and 
X.  Kolpakowskiana  are  examples ;  of  the  latter  X.  tingitanum, 
X.  diversifolium,  and  X.  FontanesiL  The  English  and  Spanish 
Irises  that  remain  to  be  described  complete  the  section  Buzi- 
phion.»»L.  C.  

THE  FUTURE  OF  EPPING  FOREST. 

It  was  with  ^eat  pleasure  that  I  noticed  the  Editors  bad 
published  Mr.  William  PauPs  most  instructive  lecture  on  the 
above  subject  I  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  and  there  are  so 
many  subscribers  to  the  Journal  who  are  identified  with 
toiQBtry,  while  thousands  of  your  readers  are  interested  in 
Eppinff  Forest,  that  I  am  tempted  to  send  you  a  few  remarks 
upon  ttie  article  in  question. 

There  can,  I  tiiink,  be  no  question  as  to  the  ability  with 
which  tiie  lecturer  handled  his  subject ;  his  remarks  are  lucid, 
and  each  paragraph  contains  some  interesting  fact  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  essay  is  that  which  treats  of  the 
replanting  of  the  Foiest,  and  it  is  concerning  this  that  I  wish 
to  ofEer  a  few  remarks.  I  have  only  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Forest,  and  that  was  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
George  Paul,  who  kindly  drove  me  to  High  Beach  to  see  his 
nurseries.  I  must  say  &ie  littie  I  saw  of  the  Forest  charmed 
me,  and  I  should  much  like  to  explore  it  more  fully.  The 
trees  that  1  saw  seemed  to  be  stunted,  and  there  was  an  im- 
mense mass  of  underwood,  and  a  succession  of  what  we  call 
copses,  which  in  the  autumn  present  most  glorious  com- 
binations of  colours. 

Mr.  W.  Paul  gives  us  on  page  96  a  long  list  of  trees  which  he 
recommends  bsGig  planted.  First,  deciduous  trees  of  three  dif- 
ferent characters ;  and  secondly,  evergreen  trees ;  and  lastiy, 
flowering  trees.  In  the  class  of  evergreen  trees  he  names  a 
number  of  choice  ponif  ers,  Araucarias,  Deodars,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana,  and  a  variety  of  Cedars  and  Pines.  Now  tLese  I  do  not 
think  are  admissible  in  a  forest ;  they  belong  to  a  lawn  or  a 
park,  but  not  to  wild  scenery.  I  was  talking  the  other  day 
with  that  great  landscape  ga^ener,  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Boscawen, 
and  he  impressed  i^pon  me  the  importance  of  excluding  all 
Conifns  from  the  woK)d8  here.  I  suppose  it  may  be  said  that 
those  trees  grow  in  woods  in  their  native  countries ;  no  doubt 
they  do,  but  they  do  not  in  England.  I  can  well  imagine, 
though,  that  there  are  glades  near  houses  in  the  Forest  where 
such  trees  would  be  in  character ;  but  to  plant  them  in  the 
woods  or  copses  would  be  quite  out  of  chaiacter.  The  list  of 
deciduous  trees  is  very  large  and  well  selected,  and  the  ever- 
green trees  are  intended  to  carrv  the  cluun  on  through  the 
winter.  If  anything  like  the  plan  advised  is  carriM  out, 
Bi>ping  Forest  will  be  a  glory  and  an  honour  to  our  grand- 
cmidren  such  as  we  now  can  but  faintiy  picture. 

Mr.  Paul  also  would  employ  water  as  a  beautiful  adjunct  to 
the  i^lvan  scene,  and  no  one  recognises  more  full^  than  myself 
the  p:reat  beauty  of  natural  water ;  but  when  it  is  brought  ar- 
tiflcially,  like  that  in  Battersea  Park,  however  beautiful  it 
may  appear,  it  is  not  strictiy  in  consonance  with  wild  scenery. 
But  in  Bpping  Forest  there  must  be  numerous  streams  which 
would  o£Eer  marvellous  opportunities  for  rockeries  and  small 
lakes.  Mr.  Paul  also  says  a  word  in  favour  of  wild  animals 
which  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  all  lovers  of  natural  histoiy, 
but  I  notice  he  says  not  a  word  of  rabbits  and  hares.  He 
knows  too  well,  I  suppose,  the  damage  that  the  bunnies  do  to 
young  Hollies  and  other  trees,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  is 
more  delightful  when  taking  a  walk  in  the  evening  through 
the  woods  than  to  see  the  rabbits  steal  one  by  one  out  of  their 
holes  and  feed  and  frolic  in  open  spaces. — ^Wyld  Savage. 

Habbison*S  Mubk.— This  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  stock  of  bedding  plants.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  rain  and  sunless  weather  of  last  year  it  was  a  mass  of  flower 
the  whole  season.  Where  a  dwarf  yellow-flowering  plant  is 
required  I  know  of  nothing  to  supersede  it  I  have  proved  it 


to  be  quite  hardy  by  leaving  a  long  row  of  it  out  all  lastwinter, 
and  on  examhiing  the  roots  the  other  day  I  firand  them  all 
fresh  and  beginning  to  grow.  Thia  is  a  great  advantage  where 
bedding-out  is  earned  on  to  any  extent,-— J.  Dickboh. 

» 

THE  FRoerr  of  dbcembbb,  iot^,  over  thb 

BRITISH  ISLES, 
nteftd  at  t^  H«teorolfl«ical  Societj^B  llfle«lng  on  lU^^ 

^W.  Marriott,  P JCA] 

EzcEPTiONALLT  low  temperatures  were  registered  all  orer 
the  British  Isles  from  the  Ist  to  the  7th  of  December.  On  the 
1st  the  lowest  temperature  was— 2**  at  Kelton,  near  Btamford 
(the  figures  following  the— implies  degrees  below  icio),ana 
the  next  lowest  was  6**  at  Trent  College.  The  tempeiatnie 
continued  low  throughout  the  day,  at  several  places  not  nsmg 
above  the  freezing  point  On  the  2nd  the  cold  was  more 
intense.  In  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Nothng- 
ham  the  temperature  fell  below  sero,  the  lowest  being— 48"  it 
Coston,  near  jielton  Mowbray.  Temperatures  between  0*  and 
IQP  were  registered  in  the  north  and  sooth  of  Scotland,  tad 
along  the  central  part  of  the  north  of  England  to  the  mmoa 
and  eastern  counties  ;  while  over  the  whole  of  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  IreUnd.  with  the  exception  of  the  scacoast  staboM, 
the  temperature  fell  below  20°.  On  the  3rd  the  tempcntnie 
was  more  evenly  distributed  and  not  ouite  so  intense  ai  on 
the  previous  day ;  however,  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
and  tiie  valley  of  the  Tees  readings  at  and  below  aero  were 
registered,  the  lowest  being— 2*  at  Oainford.  On  the  4a 
intensely  cold  weather  was  experienced  over  the  soutti  ^ 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  The  lowest  read^  oo- 
tained  was  — 23°  at  Blackadder  in  Berwickshire ;  — 16"  wa« 
also  registered  at  Springwood  Park,  near  Kelso  ;  «ndiwljn«8 
of —6°  were  reported  at  Haddington,  Melrose,  and  Oortndge- 
on-Tyne,  and— 4°  at  Alston.  Temperatures  below  10  were 
registered  over  the  south  and  soutii-east  of  ScotUndjand  otct 
the  north  of  England  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Tr^*!,  ™ 
also  in  the  eastern  counties ;  whUe  over  almost  tf « JJ*^^*®? 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  the  temperature  fell  below  ^. 
In  some  pari»  of  the  soutii  of  Scotland  and  the  border  counfi« 
the  maxunum  temperature  during  the  day  did  not  rwc  «*  ^^ 
On  the  5th  the  minimum  temperature  was  not  so  low  as  on 
the  previous  day,  there  being  a  cloudy  sky  and  a  general  nu 
of  snow ;  in  Ireland,  however,  this  was  the  coldest  day  ot  w 
month.  On  the  6th  the  temperature  fell  considerably  in 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Yorkshire ;  readings  of --^ 
being  recorded  at  Trent,  -1-0°  at  Buxton,  and  (f  at  York  ana 
StaiUey.  At  many  places  the  maximum  temperature  aimnj 
the  day  was  much  below  the  freezing  point  On  the  7tn  TO 
low  temperatures  were  registered  over  the  whole  ^  ^Jjf!z 
and  east  of  England,  the  lowest  reported  was  —  l(r  at  iwwa 
near  Stamford.  The  temperature  fell  below  zero  in  toj  coon- 
ties  of  Essex,  Leicester,  Derby,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  aj<i  J^Jr 
and  also  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  while  over  almost  the  f  """ 
of  the  N.E.  and  central  part  of  England  as  well  as  a  PJ"*^^ 
the  S.B.  district  the  temperature  fell  to  10'  or  below.  f«^»J 
below  2(f  prevailed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Bnglanoan 
Scotland  and  the  centre  of  Ireland.  The  maximum  temp^- 
ture  during  the  day  at  a  few  places  was  extremely  lo^'^ 
thermometer  at  Appleby  only  recording  12'4*»  and  that  at  iohl 
IS**.  During  the  next  few  days  a  littie  warmer  weatjwj  V^ 
vaUed,  but  on  the  11th  the  temperature  fell  below  fr  orer 
the  central  part  of  England,  Scotiand,  and  Ireland.  ^ 
temperatures  were  also  experienced  at  most  places  on  tne  w 
Milder  weather  continued  for  the  next  few  days,  but  ^  /^' 
17th  tiie  temperature  again  fell  below  20°  over  tiie  ^^^ 
the  south  of  England.  Low  temperatures  also  prev»^«^  " . 
the  IStii,  21st,  23rd,  24tii,  and  26th,  whUe  the  m^^tunum  ^ 
peratures  at  many  places  on  the  21st  and  26th  di«  P5*^f^ 
32*.  At  almost  all  the  inland  stations  frost  occurred  onw* 
average  of  about  twenty-five  days  during  the  month,  •^J-JSai 
peratures  below  20^  were  registered  from  eightto  *JJ^^ 
days  at  several  places.  The  only  station  where  frost  ^^^JJL- 
felt  was  Scillv,  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  there  Dei»« 
33®  on  the  2ni  ^.  ^ 

The  only  comparatively  mild  districts  were  the  TJ**^,  "ij* 
south  of  Ireland  and  the  extreme  south-west  of  f^^jflij 
Even  the  seaside  health  resorts,  which  are  reputed  '^TT^ 
mud  climates,  were  not  exempt  from  the  cold,  the  *®"*P'^^ 
falling  below  the  freezing  point  on  eleven  occasions  »^^^"^' 
fifteen  at  Torquay,  twenty  at  Sldmouth  and  EastboumCi  an" 
twenty-four  at  Ramsgate  and  Worthing. 
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Daring  the  time  of  the  cold  weather  the  barometer  was  rery 
high  over  these  islands,  and  an  anticyclone  was  formed  OTer 
thoee  districts  where  the  lowest  temperatures  were  recorded. 
That  the  cold  was  the  resoll  chiefly  of  radiation  is  shown  by 
the  great  difEeience  in  temperature  at  the  hill  and  yalley 
stations.  For  instance,  at  Farley.  640  feet  above  sea  level,  17.7^ 
was  xegiateied  on  the  7th,  while  at  Oakamoor,  300  feet  lower 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Chnmet  and  less  than  a  mile  distant  from 
Farley,  the  temperature  fell  to  l.l^ 

The  eflfect  of  the  cold  upon  the  health  of  the  community  was 
very  great.  In  London  the  number  of  deatus  referred  to 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  oigans  increased  to  799  in  the  week 
ending  December  20th,  and  exceeded  the  week's  average  by 
288.  The  public  journals  record  the  fact  that  several  persons 
were  froaen  to  death  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
froat  also  caused  great  injury  to  plants,  shrubs,  and  birds. 


IMANTOPHYLLUM  MINIATUM. 

Tnis  fine  old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  receives  generally,  and  should  be  grown  more 
extensively  by  gardeners  for  decorative  purposes.  Perhaps  no 
plant  is  better  suited  for  the  amateur,  and  none  easier  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  valuable  for  room  or  dinner-table  decoration,  and 
it  has  a  Tery  attractive  appearance  in  the  conservatory  w)ien 
the  acapes  of  oiange-coloured  flowers  rise  above  the  foliage. 
When  out  of  flower  the  dark  ^reen  foliage  is  effective.  Large 
specimens  suitable  for  exhibition  can  be  easily  obtained,  and  it 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  5-inch  pots  for  the  purposes 
we  have  alluded  to.  The  idea  entertainea  by  many  that  Iman- 
tdt>hyllums  will  not  bloom  freely  until  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
is  a  great  mistake. 

Imantophyllums  will  bloom  annually  if  repotted  every  year, 
but  this  IS  not  essential.  They  are  increased  by  means  of 
suckers,  which  spring  up  freely  from  the  base  of  the  plant ; 
these  when  large  enough  should  be  taken  off  and  potted  singly 
in  small  pots.  It  is  not  advisable  to  take  them  off  too  early, 
as  they  make  greater  progress  when  attached  to  the  parent 
plant,  and  in  many  cases  can  be  taken  off  with  a  few  roots 
and  placed  in  5-inch  pots.  After  one  season's  growth  they  are 
fine  little  plants  for  decoration.  This  plant  grows  vigorously 
in  loam  and  sand,  with  a  seventh  of  decomposed  manure  added, 
abundance  of  water  being  required  at  all  seasons.  When  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  are  much  assisted  by  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid  manure.  When  rootless  suckers  are  first  taken 
off  and  placed  in  pots  they  should  be  placed  in  heat,  and  root- 
action  will  rapidly  commence.  Established  plants  enjoy  a 
moderate  warmth  while  growing,  which  should  entirely  depend 
upon  the  time  they  are  wanted  in  bloom.  With  a  number  of 
phints,  and  judicious  management  in  forcing  them  into  flower, 
and  assisting  them  to  make  an  early  growth,  they  can  bo  had 
in  bloom  any  time. — Wm.  Babdket. 

PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

Bbownea  Abiza.  Aa^  <>r<2.,  Leguminosae. — ^*  Brownea  Ariza 
a  tree  about  40  feet  high,  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  having 
been  discovered  about  tiie  year  1842  by  the  late  Theodor 
Hartweg  in  forests  of  the  province  of  Bogota,  at  an  elevation 
of  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  is  called  the  Ariza  by  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  not,  however,  introduced  by  that  traveller 
into  cultivation,  though  so  stated  by  Paxton.  The  splendid 
specimen  figur^  was  flowered  by  ihe  late  deeply  lamented 
Dr.  Moore  of  Glasnevin,  who  was  also  the  first  to  flower 
B.  grandiceps.  He  received  it  from  the  continent  (presumably 
turn  Mr.  Lmden)  under  the  name  of  B.  princeps  ;  that  it  was 
then  14  feet  high,  and  flowered  profusely  every  year.  In 
another  letter  of  later  date  he  says,  SUthough  the  individual 
bunches  of  flowers  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  its  rival 
B.  gran^oeps,  their  brilliant  colour  far  surpasses  it.  The 
Brownea  Ansa  of  Paxton's  *  Flower  Garden,*  vol.  ii.,  page  59 
(1851-2),  copied  in  Lemaire's  '  Jardin  Fleuriste,*  1. 1942,  is  a 
totally  different  plant  from  this,  and  apparently  B.  grandiceps." 
— (-B<?e.  Mag,y  t,  6469,) 

Gentiana  kubboo.  ydt.  ord,,  Gentianese. — '^  A  frequent 
inhabitant  of  the  western  temperate  Himalaya,  from  Garwhal 
westward  to  Kashmir,  at  elevations  of  5000  to  8000  feet,  where 
it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  herbaceous  perennials 
from  the  delicacy  of  its  asure  blossoms  sprinkled  with  pearly 
white,  and  the  brilliant  green  of  its  foliage.  It  is  a  near  ally 
of  the  British  G.  Pneumonanthe,'but  a  &r  handsomer  plant. 
Aocoiding  to  Dr.  Royle  its  native  same  in  Garwhal  is  Kurroo, 


and  it  is  used  as  a  medicine,  no  doubt  from  the  bitter  proper* 
ties  of  the  root"— (/*W.,  t.  6470.) 

PACHTSTOMA  TUOMBONIAMCM.  JVaf.  m-^.,  OrchideflB.— *' Ita 
graceful  form,  and  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  its  white,  and. 
the  vividness  of  its  reds,  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Orchids  of  its  type  and  habit,  which  remind  one  a  good  deal 
of  aome  Coelogy nes.  It  was  sent  from  the  west  coast  of  tropical 
Africa  (probably  Old  Calabar)  by  Mr.  W.  Kalbreyer,  wha 
desired  that  it  should  commemorate  the  services  of  the  late 
G.  Thomson,  a  well-known  resident  on  that  pestilent  ooast» 
It  flowered  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries  in  October,  1879." — 
{Ibid,,  t.  6471,) 

Polygonum  affike.  2\rat  ord.,  Polygonaceae.— "  It  abounds 
in  the  Himalayan  valleys  from  Kumaon  westward  to  Kashmir^ 
growing  at  elevations  of  9000  to  14,000  feet,  but  has  not  been 
found  in  Nepal,  as  often  stated.  In  the  Eastern  Himalaya  and 
in  the  Khasia  Mountains  it  is  replaced  by  P.  paleaceum,  WaU,^ 
a  plant  not  recorded  in  Meissner's  mpnograpn  of  the  genus  in 
De  Candolle*s  *  Prodromus,*  and  which  is  perhaps  referable  ta 
his  P.  sphaerostacbyum.  Another  and  a  very  beautiful  idly  of 
these  is  P.  vacciniifolium,  Wall,,  which  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental rock  plants  ever  introduced  into  this  country." — {Ibid,^ 
t  6472.) 

NABCISSns  PALLIDULUS,  N.  GRAELLSII,  AND  N.  BUFIOOLA» 

ydt,  ord.y  Amaryllidaceae. — "  They  are  all  natives  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Spain,  at  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  ^m 
2000  to  4000  feet ;  and  are  all  three  figured  in  the ''  Ramilletes 
de  Plantas  Espanohis  "  of  Graells,  published  at  Madrid  in  1859. 
Mr.  G.  Maw  has  cultivated  them  successfully  at  Broseley,  and 
distributed  bulbs  with  his  usual  liberality.  In  their  native 
mountains  they  flower  in  April ;  Rupicola,  which  ascends  highei 
than  the  two  others,  reaching  over  mto  June." — {I hid.,  1 6473. 

Heating  with  Santtart  Pipes.—"  T.  R.  J.,  Sudbury  Park,'^ 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  success.  Having  patented 
a  heating  apparatus  for  a  church  provisionally  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  altered  and  improved  it  since,  I  can 
testify  to  the  value  of  earthenware  pipes,  but  should  recom- 
mend persons  never  to  use  glazed  pipes  or  socketed  pipes. 
As  I  am  making  fresh  improvements,  and  as  my  apparatus  is 
now  being  used  as  the  cheapest  to  put  up,  least  unsightly,  and 
easiest  cleaned  of  any,  I  will  explain  it  further  in  another  issue* 
— C.  P.  P. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

kitchen  oardbn. 

ffotbedtjor  VegetabUi. — Many  proprietors  of  gardens,  both  larger 
and  small,  from  various  causes  find  it  advisable  to  sell  their  surplus 
vegetables,  and  probably  a  few  hints  upon  what  is  profitable  to 
cultivate  may  be  acceptable.  Those  who  have  frames  and  fresh 
stable  manure  at  hand  may  turn  both  to  a  profitable  use,  and 
those  who  have  neither  may  with  advantage  purchase  a  few  loads 
of  the  latter,  as  it  will  be  found  of  service  for  forwarding  vegetables 
and  afterwitfds  for  manuring  the  garden.  Previous  to  its  being 
made  into  beds  it  should  have  been  prepared  as  advised  on  page 
143,  and  if  any  leaves  have  been  collected  the^  may  be  mixed  with 
manure  at  the  last  turning.  Frames  and  pits  are  valuable  for 
forwarding  vegetables,  but  very  good  crops  if  somewhat  later  may 
be  had  without  the  aid  of  glass.  In  either  case  the  manure  should 
be  firmly  made  into  beds  not  less  than  8  feet  in  depth,  but  the- 
breadth  and  width  must  be  determined  according  to  circumstances* 
If  a  pit  or  frame  be  not  used  boards  may  be  placed  on  the  bed  to 
support  the  soil,  and  these  may  be  either  nailed  together  or  be 
fixed  in  their  places  near  the  edge  of  the  bed  by  long  strone  stakes, 
which  can  also  be  utilised  for  making  a  light  frameworx  acrosa 
which  mats  or  other  protecting  material  can  be  placed. 

VeeeU^Ut  to  be  Oroten, — Early  Potatoes  are  always  remunerative, 
as  also  are  Carrots,  and  with  either  may  be  grown  sufficient 
Radishes  to  nearly  pay  expenses.  Cucumbers  require  more  skilful 
treatment  than  tne  u>regoing,  but  are  sometimes  paying  cropa. 
Rollisson's  Telegraph  is  most  generally  grown.  Good  varieties  of 
early  kidney  Potatoes  are  Mona's  Pnde  and  Yeitch's  ImprovecT 
Ashleaf,  and  Ali)ha  and  Porter's  Excelsior  are  good  round  varie- 
ties ;  the  latter  is  a  very  heavy  cropper.    The  earliest  Carrot  ia 


the  Fiench  Horn,  but  the  Early  Scarlet  Nantes  and  Carter's 
Improved  Horn  all  grow  to  a  better  size  and  are  really  more  profit- 
able. Wood's  Frame  and  the  French  Breakfast  are  good  early 
Radishes  either  for  growing  in  frames  or  the  open  ground. 

A  light  and  not  too  poor  soil  is  suitable  for  any  of  the  foregoinc^ 
with  the  exception  of  Cucumbers,  which  will  be  more  fnlly  treatecr 
on  in  a  future  issue.  Boil  from  old  Cucumber  and  Vegetable 
Marrow  beds,  the  siftings  from  the  accumulated  heaps  of  old 
potting  soil,  sweepings  and  other  rubbish,  if  sandy  so  much  the 
bettor — ^may  be  used  in  mixture,  taking  care  to  properly  qualify 
heavy  soil  with  the  1^  soil  and  common  sand,  or  the  siftings  of 
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the  rubbish  heap.  A  thin  lajer  of  decayed  manure  may  with  | 
adrantage  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  on  this  when 
all  danger  of  overheating  is  past  the  soil,  allowing  a  depth  of  about 
finches  for  Potatoes  and  6  inches  for  the  Carrots.  If  the  manure 
is  at  all  dry  when  made  into  a  bed  well  water  it,  as  otherwise  it 
will  soon  become  too  dry  and  be  then  useless.  A  trial  stick  should 
be  inserted  into  the  bed  and  constantly  examined.  When  the 
heat  has  sufficiently  declined  to  admit  of  the  stick  being  comfort- 
ably held  in  the  hand  is  the  time  to  plant  or  sow. 

Sow  the  Carrots  in  shallow  drills  about  an  inch  in  depth  and 
8  inches  apart,  and  between  these  Radishes  in  drills  of  the  same 
4epth.  The  drills  for  the  Potatoes  may  be  abont  15  inches  apart, 
S  inches  in  depth,  the  sets  to  be  about  8  inches  apart  in  the  drills. 
These  should  hare  been  previously  sprouted,  and  only  one  strong 
central  shoot  retained,  on  kidneys  especially,  and  when  planted 
should  be  covered  with  soil  by  hand.  The  Radishes  to  be  sown 
broadcast  over  the  levelled  surface  and  lightly  raked  in  or  covered 
with  fine  soil.  They  will  be  fit  to  pall  before  the  space  is  wanted 
by  either  Carrots  or  Potatoes.  Keep  the  frames  closed  till  the 
Radish  seed  has  germinated,  after  which  ventilate  on  all  favour- 
able oocasions,  closing  before  the  sun  has  lost  its  power.  Cover 
both  these  and  the  beds  outside  with  protecting  material  at  night, 
and  the  beds  should  be  covered  with  fish  nets,  or  the  Radish  seed 
will  be  taken  by  the  birds.  Failing  these  nets  the  seed  should 
be  damped,  dusted  with  red  lead,  and  dried  previously  to  sowing. 
Straw,  fern,  or  litter  neatly  packed  round  the  beds  will  help  to 
keep  in  much  heat.  Turf  pits  and  rough  deep  wooden  frames 
are  good  heat-economisers,  and  are  afterwards  useful  for  other 
purposes. 

Sow  seeds  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  singly  in  4-inch  pots  or 
thinly  in  6-inch  pots.  Employ  rather  light  but  not  too  poor  soil, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  gentle  bottom  heat. 

GRBENHOUSEa. 

Large-'JUnotring  PelargoniutM. — These  are  seldom  well  grown  by 
amateurs,  because  they  are  so  often  crowded  in  among  ordinary 
^eenhouse  plants.  They  must  have  room,  or  they  soon  become 
spindly  and  infested  with  green  fly.  They  frequently  also  receive 
too  much  water  during  the  winter  months,  whicn  encourages 
growth  at  an  unseasonable  time.  If  placed  on  a  shelf  near  theglass 
in  a  cool  house  and  watered  carefully  they  become  sturdy.  Where 
the  jroung  growth  has  become  spindly  pinch  the  whole  of  it  back 
to  within  two  joints  of  its  base,  as,  however  long  the  shoots  have 
beoome,  they  will  break  freely  and  strongly.  When  they  are  com- 
mencing to  grow  afresh  give  them  a  small  shift,  using  well-drained 
pots,  and  potting  firmly ;  the  soil  if  possible  to  consist  of  three 
parts  fibrous  loam  to  one  part  of  leaf  soil  or  decayed  manure  well 
broke  up  or  sifted,  with  a  good  addition  of  road  grit  in  preference 
to  sand.  Shelves  oeing  unavailable  elevate  them  on  inverted  pots 
to  give  them  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  Thin  out  the  growths 
if  at  all  crowded,  as  a  few  strong  shoots  give  a  more  lasting  dis- 
play and  bloom  of  a  better  quality  than  do  a  number  of  weak 
fihoots. 

Musk, — Harrison's  large  variety  is  fast  superseding  the  common 
Htisk,  and  rightly  so  seeing  how  showy  and  sweet  it  is.  combining 
as  it  does  the  Mimulus  with  the  common  Musk.  No  small  collection 
of  greenhouse  plants  is  complete  without  it ;  it  should  be  divided 
and  repotted  every  season  at  the  present  time.  Every  little  gprowth 
or  sucker  will  make  a  stocky  plant  if  pinched  back  a  few  times  ; 
but  the  simplest  plan  is  to  place  a  few  suckers  into  5  or  6-inch 
"potBf  and  to  pinch  back  the  shoots  till  the  pots  are  covered. 
Any  common  soil  is  suitable  provided  the  pots  are  well  drained. 
Surplus  plants  should  be  planted  in  the  flower  garden. 

mianonetU, — A  few  seeds  sown  now  will  give  a  very  acceptable 
supply  of  bloom  much  earlier  than  that  sown  in  the  open.  Employ 
eitJb^  6  or  6-inch  pots,  and  soil  consisting  of  tlu'ee  parts  of  fibrous 
loam  to  one  of  well -decayed  manure  with  a  good  addition  of 
mortar  rubbish,  which  should  be  made  very  firm  previous  to  sow- 
ing, Mignonette  having  very  close  and  fine  roots.  Sow  thinly, 
pressing  the  seeds  into  the  soil ;  cover  lightly,  water  with  a  rose 
pot,  keep  the  pots  near  the  glass,  and  thin  out  the  plants  when 
terge  enough.  

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  continued  wet  weather  has  retarded  many  operations  which 
under  favourable  conditions  would  have  been  well  advanced,  thus 
greatly  incrca.sing  the  work  at  this  season.  It  is  useless  to  pre- 
pare ground  for  seed-sowing  while  it  is  wet,  as  much  harm  is 
always  done  under  such  circumstances.  The  postponement  of 
sowing  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  this  early  season  is  of  far  less 
consequence  than  would  be  the  case  later  in  the  season,  when  the 
ground  though  wet  will  be  warm.  Lose  no  opportunity,  however, 
of  preparing  ground  for  the  seeds  of  root  crops.  The  object  in 
most  places  is  to  obtain  a  supply  of  new  Potatoes  from  the  open 
fipround  as  early  as  possible,  therefore  a  breadth  of  early  varieties 
should  be  planted  when  the  soil  is  suitable.  A  south  border  or 
a  sheltered  situation  should  be  chosen,  and  a  single  row  planted 
at  the  base  of  a  south  wall  will  be  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other. 
Yeitcii's  Ashleaf  and  Hyatt's  Prolific  are  suitable  varieties.    In 


gardens  situated  in  damp  situations  early  planting  is  not  adris- 
able,  as  the  Potatoes  are  more  liable  lo  suffer  from  frost;  henos 
ail  preliminary  preparations  should  be  made,  but  plantiagd  the 
early  varieties  shonld  be  deferred   until  early  in  next  lumth, 
following  with  the  other  varieties  abont  the  third  week  in  tbat 
month.     Kitchen  gardens  are  not   generally  available  for  lat» 
crops    of  Potatoes   on  account  of  insufficient  space,  and  tl» 
ground  is  usually  too  rich  for  the  production  of  satisfaotory  crops. 
All  early  varieties  should  be  sprouted  before  planting  lo  as  to 
secure  regularity  of  growth,  planting  whole  sets  abont  1  foot 
apart  and  4  inchee  deep  in  rows  2  feet  asunder ;  but  as  the  crop  it 
not  always  off  in  time  for  winter  vegetables  we  have  the  rowi 
8  feet  asunder,  between  which  are  planted  when  ready  the  earliot 
winter  and  spring  Brassicas.    All  Potato  seta  should  be  spread 
out  singly  in  a  place  where  frost  is  excluded,  and  from  being  oool 
and  moist  the  tubers  will  keep  firm.     Where  it  is  intended  to 
make  fresh  plantations  of  Asparagus  the  ground  shonld  be  pi^ 
pared  by  deep  trenching  and   applying  manure,  bat  planting 
should  not  be  done  until  the  plants  have  commenced  growing. 
Asparagrus  beds  may,  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  be  lightly  forked 
over,  and  the  alleys    prepared  for  Cauliflower   plants.    TheM 
plants  though  fairly  hardy  from  the  freedom  of  giving  air,  vtu 
yet  small  and  should  not  be  planted  out  for  another  fortnight 

Forcing  Department.— Vt  there  are  no  permanent  beds  of  Aspan- 
gus  available  for  forcing,  another  lot  of  roots  must  be  started  in 
a  frame  or  pit  over  fermenting  materials  in  order  to  maintain  the 
supply.  Another  batch  of  roots  of  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  aloog 
with  Chicory  must  also  be  introduced  to  the  Mnshroon^  hosie, 
or  they  may  be  covered  with  pots  and  fermenting  materialiont- 
side.  To  ensure  a  late  supply  of  Seakale  in  good  con^^tioo  in- 
verted pots  should  be  placed  over  the  crowns  and  covered  Trtii 
long  litter.  The  ventilation  of  frames  containing  Potatoei  mnst 
be  attended  to  whenever  the  weather  is  faronrable,  and  if  watet 
be  necessary  supply  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  without  wettmf 
the  foliage.  Celery  seed  for  the  principal  crop  should  now  be 
sown,  placing  the  pans  in  gentle  heat  and  near  the  glwe  unw 
after  the  seeds  have  germinated,  when  the  pans  ™*yj*'*5^^ 
to  a  house  or  pit  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  Sow  Dwart 
Kidney  Beans  at  intervals  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  Bnpgy 
those  in  bearing  with  liquid  manure,  and  keep  the  pods  daseiy 
picked  as  they  become  fit  for  usei 

PRUIT  H0US1E8.  .         . 

Orchard  nouse.-^The  trees  should  now  be  closely  exammea  t« 
insects.  The  brown  or  Peach  aphis  attaches  itself  to  the  yonng 
wood,  and  thrives  amongst  the  swelling  buds  and  expanding 
flowers.  Tobacco  water  appUed  with  a  brush  or  repeated  tunu- 
gation  will  destroy  these  pests.  Thin-out  the  shoots  where  tbeyare 
too  crowded,  and  any  strong  shoots  not  having  fruit  buds  may  dc 
cut  back  or  removed.  Plum  trees  from  stopping  in  summer  become 
overcrowded  with  spurs  and  should  be  judiciously  thinned,  jmu** 
remarks  apply  to  Pears.  See  that  there  is  no  deficiency  w  wiwff 
at  the  roots  of  the  trees.  The  ventilators  shonld  be  cl<**^®^ 
night  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  m^"*f^ 
regulate  the  time  of  admitting  air  in  the  momine,  yet  Mr  m"«* 
admitted  to  some  extent  betore  the  sun  has  advanced  the  w 
perature  considerably.  It  will  be  advisable  to  keep  the  WW 
cool  so  as  to  retard  the  flowering  as  much  as  possible,  ""•  *^ 
the  blossoms  are  well  advanced  an  increased  *®™P®FTf!g--. 
needed  to  ensure  their  proper  maturation  Maintain  a  ^8"*J:^ 
perature  of  40*»  to  4b^  and  60®  by  day,  above  which  vcnO^ 
freely.  In  a  cold  house  after  the  trees  are  in  blossom  early  c^o^g 
should  be  practised.  In  cold  sunless  weather  whilst  the  trees  we 
bloom  the  ventilators  must  be  kept  closed  by  day  as  w®"^^^' 
but  no  opportunity  of  admitting  air  should  be  lost  ^"^^x^^ 
external  air  is  favourable.  Iu*pregnation  of  the  blossoms  ^^^? 


be  attended  to  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  when  the  po^lcj*^"^ 
Cherry  ^oimc— Grubs  will  soon  be  troublesome.    ^^Jj^Z^ 
be  found  rolled  up  in  the  leaves,  and  is  easily  destroyed  ^  ^^J 
squeezing  or  unfolding  the  leaves ;  but  the  other  will  be  low^ 
enclosed  in  a  case  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  '^^^jj-j 
unless  destroyed  it  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  scaw 
It  also  perforates  and  destroys  the  fruit.     The  only  nicaw^ 
destruction  is  to  look  over  the  trees  carefully  and  kill  *^^,  J?Jj 
Ventilation  must  have  unremitting  attention,  opening  *^^   ^-j| 
at  50°,  above  which  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  pass  *°.J°^ 
the  house,  regulating  the  supply  according  to  existing  J"?^ 
stances,  employing  artificial  heat  as  reouirMl  to  prevent  the  t    • 
perature  falling  below  60*»  in  the  daytime,  and  to  maintain  »•• 
40»  by  night.    Fertilising  the  blossoms  must  be  attended  w  ■• 
they  become  mature.    Aphides  must  be  promptly  ^^troyw. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  earliest  house  the  fruit  wiusoo 
have  completed  the  first  swelling,  and  will  enter  upon  the  »***°J2 
process.    If  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  has  been  careful/y  *'**°^-a 


to  there  will  be  little  more  than  the  quantity  left  that  the  ^^r^i 
to  bring  to  maturity,  which  should  be  one  to  every  square  fooi 
trellis  covered  by  the  trees,  and  for  Nectarines  the  fr"'' fflS-a 
have  about  the  same  space.  If  there  is  more  fruit  than  sp*^ 
above  remove  the  smallest,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  requisite  "'^^' 
or  not  more  than  suflicient  to  allow  for  casualties.  There  ts 
danger  of  the  fruit  dropping  during  stoning,  provided  the  ifO"* 
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M  thoroQffhlj  ripened  last  eeaeon  and  the  treee  are  not  nnneoee- 
earily  taxecTbj  too  many  fniit.  Dnring  the  stoning  process  the 
temperatnre  shoold  be  kept  as  eouable  as  possible,  as  a  sadden 
check  by  diaaghts  of  oold  air  in  the  daytime  and  too  high  a  tem- 
perature in  the  night  may  piore  disastrous,  and  certainly  is  not 
good  for  the  foliage  and  frait.  The  night  temperature  may  ranee 
mm  909  to  65^  but  6<'  less  will  be  safer  in  severe  weather,  and  in 
the  daytime  70?  to  7CP  with  sun  heat  and  about  eb"^  by  artificial 
means  when  the  atmosphere  outside  is  oold  and  the  sk^  overcast. 
Bee  that  the  growing  shoots  are  secured  to  the  trellis  as  the^ 
adTBDoe,  keeping  those  retained  to  attract  the  sap  past  the  fmit 
stopped  at  the  second  or  third  joint.  Red  spider  must  be  kept 
under  by  sjringing  with  wat«r  of  the  tempeimtnre  of  the  house, 
and  if  thrips  or  brown  aphides  appear  fumi^te  carefully  when 
the  foliage  is  quite  dry.  In  the  next  succession  house  attend  to 
the  disbudding  of  the  shoots,  and  hare  all  the  leading  shoots 
tied  down,  taking  care  not  to  overcrowd  them.  Thin  the  fruit  by 
d^^rees,  removing  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis  or  other- 
wise badly  placed,  but  leare  those  that  are  well  exposed  to  lieht 
and  air  nntii  they  indicate  by  free  swelling  the  necessity  of  further 
redaction,  then  removing  the  smallest.  Sjringe  the  trees  early 
during  fine  days,  and  ventilate  freely  in  favour^le  weather.  The 
temperature  maj  now  range  from  55**  to  60°  at  night  and  GO'* 
to  65^  by  day,  ventilating  at  the  latter  temperature,  and  closing 
the  boose  when  the  heat  is  decreasing,  allowmg  an  sdvanoe  of  5^ 
to  10?  from  sun  heat.  The  trees  in  Uie  house  started  last  month 
will  be  in  flower,  and  must  have  a  night  temperature  of  50^ 
to  56<*,-  and  55^  by  day  with  a  little  -ventilation,  as  a  close  atmo- 
sphere is  fatal  to  a  good  set.  Ventilate  freely  above  55°,  and  allow 
an  advance  to  65°  with  sun  heat.  FertUise  the  blossoms  in  the 
early  part  of  fine  days.  In  the  latest  heated  house  the  blossoms 
are  well  advanced;  therefore  ventilate  freely  above  50^,  and 
employ  artificial  heat  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below 
40^  at  night.  Keep  unheated  bouses  as  cool  as  possible,  and  when 
the  bloesoms  are  advanced  rentiiate  freely  during  fine  weather, 
dosing^  the  house  with  sun  heat  at  65°.  Be  careful  that  none  of 
the  inside  borders  become  dry,  supplying  liquid  manure  to  weakly 
trees.  If  there  is  a  great  show  of  bloom  on  the  late  trees  or 
otiieiB  draw  the  hand  down  the  shoots  at  the  under  side  or  back 
of  the  tieUis,  so  as  to  reduce  the  blossoms  on  that  side. 

TLOWER  GABDKN. 

Bedding  PlarUt. — Propagation  must  be  started,  if  not  already 
done,  in  earnest.  Cuttings  of  Ageratums,  Petunias,  Yeibenas,  and 
TropsBolnms  now  inserted  will  make  by  planting  time  finer  plants 
than  those  struck  in  autumn.  Pelargoniums  from  store  Doxes, 
pans,  or  pots,  should  be  potted  off,  and  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  of  any  varieties  that  require  to  be  increased.  Some  of 
the  old  varieties,  such  as  Vesuvius,  Waltham  Seedling,  Lord 
PalmeiBton,  Kaster  Christine,  JCadame  Vaucher,  May  Queen, 
Flower  of  Sprmg,  Lady  Plymouth,  Mangles'  Variegated,  and 
Ciystal  Palace  Gem  are  still  unsurpassed  for  beds.  Coleuses  and 
Iiesines  in  a  moist  heat  of  60°  to  65°  will  soon  yield  plenty  of 
cuttings.  Altemantheras  should  have  a  moist -heat  of  70°  to 
76°.  and  as  soon  as  cuttings  are  available  they  may  be  inserted  In 
hotbeds  formed  of  leaves  and  litter.  Subtropical  plants  still  in 
the  seed  pans  should  be  pricked  or  potted  off  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough^  retummg  them  to  a  warm  honse.  Seeds  of 
Amaraathns,  Chilian  Beet,  Perilla,  and  Variegated  Maize  may  now 
be  sown.  Dracsnas,  Phorminms,  Ficuaes,  Cannas,  Caladinm  escu* 
lentum,  Palms,  Yuccas,  Agaves,  and  Musas  wintered  in  cool 
quarters  should  be  encouraged  with  an  increase  of  heat  ard 
moisture,  and  if  necessary  be  top-dressed  or  repotted.  Seeds  of 
Ten-week  Stocks,  Asters,  Dwarf  Scabious,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and 
other  half-hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat,  keeping 
the  pots  near  the  glass.  Lobelia  seed  should  also  be  sown  without 
farther  delay,  so  as  to  secure  strong  plants  by  bedding  time. 
Verbenas  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  forming  beds  of  separate 
colours,  but  they  form  verv  effective  mixed  beds,  as  do  Petunias, 
the  seeds  of  which  should  be  sown  now  in  gentle  heat.  Salvia 
patens  is  unsurpassed  in  its  colour — blue ;  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once.  Delphiniums,  Pjrethrums,  Indian  and  Chinese  Pinks,  sown 
and  forwarded  in  heat,  will  flower  the  first  season  and  be  useful 
for  cutting.  A  first  sowing  of  hardy  annuals  may  be  made  in 
warm  soils  and  situations,  selecting  the  hardiest  kinds,  defening 
the  general  sowing  until  the  early  part  of  next  month.  Migno- 
nette, Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Sultans,  and  Centaurea  Cyanus,  being 
^irable  as  cut  flowers,  should  oe  extensively  grown.  Plant 
Gladioli,  also  Liliums ;  Hollvhocks  plant  where  they  are  to  flower, 
mulching  around  each  with  short  litter.  Pot  off  cuttinfrs  of 
Dahlias  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  insert  more  cuttings  if  required. 
The  old  roots  may  be  divided,  leaving  a  bud  to  each,  potted  singly, 
wd  placed  in  gentle  heat  until  started,  after  which  remove  them 
to  cooler  quarters,  where  they  will  grow  slowly  till  planting  time. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham. — Catalogue 
of  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Perennialt, 

Barr  &  Sugden,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Cata- 
%tie  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seedi, 


Bobert  Parker,  Tooting,  Bvanj,^Cataloffue  of  Alpme  and  Ar« 

baceout  Plants.  ^  „     .  „ 

A.  B.  Syers,  Bowdon,  Cheshire.— Lt>«  of  Fumtgatort^  Fravie*^ 

and  Garden  RequUitnt. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

TJiraBALTHT  ORCiiro  Flowkrs  (O.  ir.).— Prom  the  appearanoe  of  the 
flowen  wo  imagine  that  the  plant  mast  bo  in  an  unhealthy  state,  either 
through  dofectlTO  root-action  or  through  being  grown  in  a  hou«  where  the 
temperotun  is  not  toflBcicutly  high.    The  injury  is  not  duo  to  insects. 

VlOLVr  ABGENTJ5PLORA  (Georffe  Z*^,  Clevedon). —The  iiowers  sent  are 
eztramely  pretty,  the  petals  being  blush  faintly  safTufled  with  violet,  import- 
tag  to  them  a  sUvery  appearanoe,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  deep  Tiolet 
■pats.  The  leares  exactly  xeMsmble  thooe  of  the  common  hedge  Violet.  The 
flowers  ore  deliciously  frograut. 

SowiKQ  ANNUALS  (D.  T.£.).^Yoa  may  sow  such  as  Nemophilas,  ClarUss, 
and  all  the  popular  hardy  annuals  at  once,  and  in  all  probability  the  flowers 
vill  be  finer  and  the  plants  more  vigorous  than  if  you  defer  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  until  April,  provided  yon  uan  prevent  the  plants  being  injured  by 
slugs. 

FRfTNiNO  ORAiraB  TRBi:  (C.  /.  B.y.—Yon  may  shorten  the  growths  of 
the  tree  to  any  extent  yon  desire,  and  there  is  no  better  time  for  dohig  it 
than  the  present,  or  just  as  fre«h  growth  is  commencing.  We  presume  the 
tree  is  planted  out ;  if  so,  judicious  root-pruning  may  be  necessary  in  the 
antamn  to  check  excessive  luxuriance,  or  the  branches  will  soon  be  as  tall 
and  strong  m%  they  are  now. 

Btaticbs  (H.  S.  (7.).— Many  of  the  names  you  have  received  ore  incorrectly 
speUed;  8  should  be  Besseriana;  6,  eximia;  7,  dmitWi;  8,  serotina;  10, 
echinus,  and  11,  Omelini.  1,  2.  ft,  and  9  are  correct,  but  4  we  cannot  recognise. 
All  snooeed  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  with  similar  treatment  to  hard- 
wooded  plants.  The  soil  should  consist  of  peat,8and.  and  loam,  the  latter  la 
small  proportlona.  The  pots  most  be  well  drained,  and  water  should  be  very 
carefully  supplied, 

MAKING  Asparagus  Beds  (A  R«iArr).— If  the  soil  is  deep,  Ught,  and 
well  drained,  and  the  rainfall  of  the  district  is  not  excessive,  the  beds  are  os 
well,  if  not  better,  on  the  level  than  raised  considerably  above  the  surface. 
The  finest  Asparagus  is  usually  cut  from  pbiuts  grown  18  inches  asunder  in 
TO>»-8  8  feet  apart  on  level  gromid,  or  rather  in  shallow  trenches.  You  can- 
not do  better  than  grow  the  variety  that  is  ordinarily  cnltivat«d.  The  sue 
of  the  heads  depends  on  high  culture  more  than  on  growing  any  particular 
variety. 

Edgino  Plants  for  Mixed  Ff/jwer  Beds  (/T.  r.).— No  one  can  answor 
your  question  without  having  fuller  particulars  of  what  you  t^^^^^_J^ 
you  wish  tlie  six  pUnts  to  each  form  a  continuous  line,  or  do  T^^'^ 
to  plant  them  to  form  a  mixed  edging  ?  Do  j'ou  desire  them  to  be  hardy 
plants  ?  At  what  period  of  the  year  do  you  desire  them  to  bloom— spring  or 
summer,  or  both  ?  Correspondents  cannot  State  their  wants  too  explicitly 
for  ensuring  replies  that  will  be  useful  to  them. 

SBBDLTNG  POLTANTncsES  i£.  T.  ff.).-'TlBXit»  raised  from  seed  sown  lost 
April  and  May  ought,  if  they  have  been  well  cultivated,  to  flower  this  spring. 
AVhether  your  plants  will  flower  or  not  depends  entirely  on  their  size  and 
condition.  The  same  lemarlu  apply  to  the  young  pUuits  of  Alyssum  saxatil» 
compactura.  No  one  can  determine  whether  the  plant*  will  flower  this  spring 
or  not  without  seeing  them.  Ask  a  competent  gardener  in  your  distnct  to 
inspect  them,  and  follow  his  advice  relative  to  planting  them  in  the  beds. 

Prun INO  B08B8  (B.  B.).— It  i«  of  little  use,  we  fear,  shortening  the  green 
wood  above  the  parts  that  are  "turning  black,"  as  this  discoloration  Is 
almost  sure  evidence  that  the  wood  is  there  kiUed  by  the  frost.  It  Is  not  at 
all  unusual  for  the  young  wood  to  be  green  and  sound  while  the  older  and 
harder  wood  below  is  injured  or  destroyed.  In  the  case  of  standarda  yott  con 
only  prune  as  yon  propose  and  await  the  roaults  of  spring ;  butm  pmnii^ 
dwarfs  we  should  prune  below  tho  blackened  wood,  and  induce  fresh  growth 
from  near  the  ground. 

Growing  Foluob  Plants  in  aREBNHOUSB  (E.  B.  a.).— The  tempera' 
ture  of  the  bouse  will  not  be  sufficient  for  many  of  the  more  haadsoma 
flne-foUaged  plants,  but  you  may  grow  sucli  as  Begonias  of  the  K«^type, 
Palms,  green  Dracicnas,  and  Ferns  successfully.  Lists  of  suitable  q^ocies  ol 
varieties  with  modes  of  culture  will  be  found  in  our  '♦  Greenhouse  MSnual, 
which  can  be  had  from  tho  publisher  in  return  for  ten  penny  postage  stamps. 
You  may  also  grow  such  variegated  plants  as  Burya  latifolia  Toito^ta, 
Aspidistra  Inrida  variegAta.Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  Goprosma  Baneriua 
variegata,  Trndescantia  sebrina,  and  wvoq  others,  particulars  of  which  wUl 
be  found  in  the  Manual  referred  to. 

Cattleta  Ukhealtht  (/.  i?.)-— Remove  it  from  tho  large  pot  and 
place  it  in  one  as  small  as  possible  without  crushing  or  injuring  the  roota 
of  the  plant.  Fill  the  pot  three-parts  fall  of  crocks  and  employ  a  compost 
of  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum,  and  luraiw  of  charcoal  for  phicing  round  th& 
roots.  The  plant  must  be  firmly  fixed  in  position  with  the  aid  of  sticks  or 
wire,  and  must  have  a  moist  shaded  position  in  the  house.  You  had  better 
pot  the  Ulinms  in  turfy  peat  and  loam,  tho  bulbs  to  be  embedded  in  sand 
and  covered  about  «  inches  deep.  The  pots  should  be  buried  m  damp 
ash^  in  a  frame  until  the  pbints  commeuco  growing.  They  can  then  do 
either  planted  out  or  be  flowered  in  poU.  ,    ,.  ^    ^       .       ,•      j    ..*. 

ASPHALT  Walks  {T.  C.  K.).  —  Yon  say  "asphalt  is  too  dear, 'and  yet 
you  ssk  for  a  mode  of  "mixing  tar,  ashes,  and  lime  together  "  so  as  to  form  a 
smooth  firm  surface.  By  the  term  asphalt  we  presume  you  mean  cement 
paths.  For  mixing  tho  lime  and  ashe*  proceed  as  follows  :— Take  two  p^te 
of  very  dry  lime  rubbish  and  one  part  coal  ashes,  also  very  dry,  and  both 
sifted  fine.  In  a  dry  place  on  a  dry  day  mix  them,  and  leave  a  hole  in  tho 
middle  of  the  heap,  as  brickUyers  do  when  making  mortar.  Into  this  pour 
boiling  hot  coal  tar ;  mix,  and  when  as  stiff  as  mortar  put  it  down  3  inches 
thick  to  form  the  walk.  The  ground  should  be  dry  and  beaten  snaooth. 
Sprinkle  over  it  coarse  sand  ;  when  cold  pass  a  light  roller  over  it,  and  in  a 
few  day»  the  walk  will  be  solid  and  waterproof.  .     „•     *-  *^  u.. 

TALL  Drawinq-room  PLANTS  FROM  SEED  (SwMT^ff).— Plants  to  bo 
raised  from  seed  now  and  grown  to  a  height  of  4  to  6  feot  by  August  wre  not 
numerous.  You  will  probably  be  successful  with  Araanuithus  tricolor 
giganteus,  Zca  curagua,  Solannm  laclnlatum,  and  Eucalyptus  globulus.  To 
these  you  may  add  Aralia  pnpyrifera  and  Aralla  splnosa  as  useful  for  this 
year  and  next  year  also ;  Humca  elegans  for  next  year,  and  if  you  rslse  some 
Cordyline  hidivisa  from  seed  now  they  would  be  useful  next  year  for  tho 
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twttom  of  yoar  stand,  and  In  dne  oonne  take  rank  with  the  tall  plants, 
Andromeda  formosa  will  answer  admirably  for  the  centre  of  your  peat  bed. 

«nd  yon  could  hare  no  better  eTergreen  shrab  for  the  second  circle  than 
Xalmia  latifolla. 

Hardt  Fkrks  for  Exhtbition  {E,  8.  TF.).  —  For  this  purpose  the 
plants  must  be  free  growers  which  attain  to  a  good  size,  and  the  specimens 
constituting  a  group  should  be  as  dissimilar  in  appearance  as  ponible.  You 
may  select  six  plants  from  the  following  twelve,  that  if  well  grown  will  be 
worthy  of  being  staged  at  any  show  :— I^astrea  Filix-mos  Baraed,  L.  F.-m. 
•cristata,  L.  F.-m.  grandiceps,  Athyrium  Filix-fa^miua  Ellworthii.  A.  F.-f. 
YictoriflB,  A.  F.-f.  (>aij^i,  A.  F.-f.  plumosum,  Osmunda  regalis,  O.  regalis 
cristata,  Onoclea  sensibilis,  Scolopendrium  vnlgare  crispura,  and  PolysUchum 
'Uignlare  crlstatnm.  A  house  suitable  for  growing  hardy  Ferns  would  not  at 
all  times  be  suitable  for  Orchids,  as  the  former  require  much  more  air  than 
is  often  good  for  the  latter.  The  following  terrestrial  Orchids  might,  how. 
«Ter,  be  grown  :— Cypripedinm  aceule,  0.  npectabile,  Disa  grandiflara.  Orchis 
f olioaa,  and  O.  maculata  superbo,  all  of  which  are  very  beautiful  and  requite 
«  cool  temperature. 

HSATlira  GRSENnovsE  (/.  C.  &).— The  sketch  Is  so  imperfect  that  we 
can  scarcely  understand  it.  As  the  path  is  raised,  cannot  yon  take  a  3-inch 
pipe  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  quite  round  the  house  and  connect  it  with 
the  outlet  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  boiler  ?  That  simple  plan  woald 
«nswer  admirably  provided  you  can  place  the  retnm  pipe  across  the  door- 
way without  inconvenience.  If  you  cannot  do  this  we  should  take  a  i-inch 
pipe  as  tar  as  the  doorway  with  the  return  immediately  below  it  back  to  the 
4x>Uer.  For  making  provision  for  heating  the  pit  yon  will  need  proper  bends 
^th  outlet  pipes  from  them  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  house.  If  yon 
send  a  clear  plan  with  accurate  measurements  to  those  from  whom  yon 
obtain  the  apparatus  the  right  connections  will  be  sent.  You  did  not  state 
the  height  of  the  house,  but  we  tliink  the  oblique  arrangement  of  the  pipes 
wonld  not  be  satisfoctoxy.    All  the  boilers  you  name  are  good. 

BXTIRPATINO  WiRKWORMS  {A.  de  &).— As  you  have  applied  salt,  soot, 
4]nioklimo,  and  gaslime,  and  have  also  trenched  the  ground  without  eiftet, 
we  can  only  suggest  burning  of  the  top  spit  of  the  soil ;  you  would  then 
effect  a  radical  cure  and  greatly  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This, 
liowever,  is  a  plan  that  for  various  reasons  yon  may  be  unable  to  carry  out, 
■and  then  the  only  course  we  can  recommend  you  to  adopt  is  to  entrap  the 
grubs.  BaiU  may  be  formed  \tnth  Carrots  and  Potatoes,  which  must  be 
examined  frequently;  but  better  traps  even  than  these  are  freshly  cut  turves 
buried  an  inch  or  two  deep  in  the  soil.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  wiieworms 
caught  in  such  turves,  and  by  close  attimtion  have  kno^-n  a  piece  of  ground 
much  infested  almost  or  entirely  cleared  of  the  pest  Perhaps  you  have  not 
employed  gaslime  and  salt  in  sufficient  quantities.  If  they  are  dug  in  now 
at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels  each  per  acre  they  will  do  something  towards 
iMmiflhing  the  grubs. 

B08B8  OK  THKIR  OWN  ROOTS  («o«rten).— Nearly  all  Roa«  succeed  wdl 

when  struck  from  cuttings,  but  they  do  not  produce  fine  blooms  so  soon  as  if 

worked  on  already  well-rooted  stocks.  For  garden  decoration  and  for  affording 

«  supply  of  flowers  for  various  decorative  purposes  Roses  on  their  own  roots 

are  veiy  suitable.    If  you  purchase  the  plants  you  will  only  receive  those 

-vaneties  that  succeed  well  as  struck  from  cuttings ;  if  you  raise  your  own 

you  cannot  do  better  than  insert  cuttings  of  all  the  varieties  to  which  you 

-allude,  and  you  will  then  ascertain  which  of  them  thrive  best  in  the  boil  of 

your  garden.    Cuttings  strike  readily  during  the  summer  and  early  antumn, 

but  not  In  the  spring  months.    We  arD  unable  to  give  the  •*  list "  yon  ask  for, 

as  yon  do  not  state  the  number  of  varieties  you  require.    Roees  budded  low 

on  the  ManetU  or  seedling  Briar  and  pUnted  so  that  the  union  of  the  bud 

with  the  stock  is  placed  3  or  4  Inches  below  the  surface,  nearly  always  emit 

roots  from  above  the  union,  and  really  become  ••  Roses  on  thoir  own  itwts," 

^d  are  thus  with  the  requisite  mulching  ensured  from  destruction  by  severe 

breather  equally  with  plants  that  are  struck  from  cuttings ;  for  If  killed  down 

to  the  mulching  or  "  snow  line  "  they  will  be  sound  below,  and  if  cut  down 

^rlll  push  strongly  and  soon  form  flowering  plants. 

TEA  ROSBS  m  Pots  (Bn^y).— Had  you  stated  the  sixe  of  the  pots  in 
which  the  Roses  arrived  from  the  nursery  and  the  length  of  the  growths  of 
the  plants  we  could  more  easily  have  answered  your  inquiry.  Tea  Roses, 
ms  usually  supplied  by  nurserymen  for  flowering  in  pots,  have  well-matured 
•growths  ranging  from  3  to  6  feet  long  in  the  antumn,  these  growths  being 
trained  round  sticks  inserted  in  the  pots.  In  this  condition  the  phmts  need 
ecarcely  any  pruning,  but  only  the  unripe  tips  of  the  shoots  are  removed. 
The  bent  growths  produce  flowers  at  almost  every  bud  along  the  entire 
length,  and  growths  issuing  from  near  the  bose  of  the  stems  form  flowering 
ahoots  for  another  year.  By  no  other  mode  can  so  many  blooms  be  had 
from  plants  in  pots.  To  insnre  sturdy  growth  the  plants  must  have  a  very 
light  position,  have  plenty  of  air.  little  arUflclal  heat,  and  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously free  from  insects.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  phmts  required 
repotting  immediately  you  receive<l  them.  It  is  a  very  common  but  in 
many  instances  a  very  erroneous  practice  to  repot  plants  immediately  they 
■svrive  from  a  nursery. 

SIOPPIHO  Sweet  Peas  (M«n).— During  a  summer  like  the  last  it  might 
hATe  been  advisable  to  have  pinched  off  the  tops  when  the  plants  were  in  a 
yonng  state,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  the  practice  is  not  necessary.  You  can 
•<mly  determine  the  point  by  the  condition  of  the  plants  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  season ;  but  we  should  not  stop  them  until  they  were  a  foot  in 
fxelght  and  vny  luxuriant. 

BIPPIKOILLB'S  PROPAGATisa  Frahe  (A  27.).— This  frame  when  rightly 
placed  and  properly  managed  answers  its  purpose  well.  The  exceasiveitmois- 
tuie  of  which  you  complain  may  be  prevented  either  by  elevating  the'light 
■at  the  back  about  a  quarter  of  inch  less  or  more,  and  iJlowing  it  to  remain 
so  night  and  day,  or  by  placing  less  water  in  the  evaporating  tray  so  as  to 
let  ic  get  dry  occasionally.  Drip  may  also  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented 
hy  covering  the  gUss  at  night  with  a  mat  or  sheet  of  some  kind  so  as  to 
nrevent  the  cold  of  the  surrounding  air  condensing  the  moisture  inside  the 
frame  and  causing  the  vrater  to  trickle  down  the  ghiss.  The  fact  that  the 
front  of  the  frame  Is  dry  while  the  bock  is  dripping  wet  proves  conclusively 
that  the  steam  has  risen  to  the  back  and  condensed  there,  because  it  could 
not  escape  with  sufficient  freedom.  We  suspect  that  the  ventilation  of 
which  you  speak  has  only  been  provided  in  the  daytime,  the  frame  having 
been  entirely  closed  during  the  night.  Your  comphiint  that  Azalea  cuttings 
did  not  strike  in  ten  days  is  not  a  just  one,  for  they  usually  require  more 
than  twice  that  time  to  emit  roote  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
That  you  have  succeeded  in  striking  the  cuttings  at  all  at  this  season  of  the 
ear,  also  Gardenias,  is  creditable  to  you  as  an  amateur,  and  is  testimony  of 


the  efficacy  of  the  frame.  Aa  to  the  cuttings  damping  after  tber  ste  rooM, 
that  is  <wly  what  yon  can  expect  if  young  greenhoosB  plsnti  sie  kept  b 
a  close  moist  stove  temperature.  Immediately  cuttings  are  tooted  th^  n- 
qnlre  more  air  and  light,  with  less  moisture  and  a  lower  tempenfeoie  Una 
that  of  a  propagating  frame.  Unless  you  have  a  house  with  a  genial  tenpoi- 
ture  of  about  5ft°  as  a  minimum  to  which  yon  can  transfer  the  rooted  catsup 
you  had  better  not  commence  propagating  so  eariy.  as  yon  will  iaevitiUjr 
fall  in  your  object  if  the  rooted  plants  you  name— Anleas,  LobeUsit&e., « 
left  in  the  close  heated  frame,  or  if  tiiey  are  removed  from  it  st  once  to  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  a  cold  greenhouse.  The  cocoa-nut  fibre  xefosa  is  snitiUB 
for  plunging  the  pots  in.  The  frame  is  not  glazed  toodosely  for  the  msjcsi^ 
of  propagators ;  and  as  to  the  slope  being  insufficient,  we  have  strode  tbea- 
sands  of  cuttings  in  cases  having  no  slope  at  all,  and  hundreds  of  tiMoaudi 
will  be  struck  similarly  during  the  present  month. 

Names  op  Plants  (<7.  IT.  J}.)^-We  do  not  nnderiaka  to  name  QtmSSm, 
tor  nearly  all  those  in  cultivation  are  garden  vasieties,  not  spedeB,iBdDO 
one  can  name  the  flowers  without  comparing  t^m  with  others  inskiie 
collection,  as  so  many  of  the  vurietiea  so  closely  resemble  each  oUier.  Tte 
flower  sent  may  possibly  be  a  pale  and  imperfect  form  of  Comtease  lAVxk 
Maggi.  (A  Reader),— The  Orchid  is  Zygopetalum  maxniare ;  tbe  AoMii. 
A.  verticillata.  {A.  B.).—l  reaemblea  an  Asystaaia,  but  the  lloiKn  urn 
all  withered ;  9,  unrecognisable ;  8,  apparently  the  leaves  of  a  Oslsntbeu  (i 
Voung  Sub$eriber).--'We  do  not  undertake  to  name  plants  withoat  floen. 
bnt  No.  2  is  B^onia  argyrostigma ;  3  is  perhaps  a  spades  of  TscBODia:  4n- 
sembles  a  Swainsonia ;  5,  Tradescantia  zebrina.  Tlie  Belaginella  «u  too 
withered  for  identiflcation.  The  Lapageria  may  be  treated  as  yoa  pnpoa  1 
taken  up  carefully  and  shaded  after  planting. 
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Iv  farther  coiuideration  of  this  subject  we  think  the  qoestiaDS 
to  be  asked  before  commencing  either  Bjstem  of  steam  ealtnresR 
somewhat  as  follows  : — ^To  what  extent  can  the  number  of  hones 
be  diminished  on  the  farm  ?  How  far  is  the  occupatwn  niited  as 
regards  depth  and  nature  of  the  soil  ?  and  are  CQab  tad  vatsr 
easily  obtainable  or  not  ?  Good  roads  and  large  sqnwc  lWd» 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  in  case  the  iMlway 
station  is  far  distant  or  the  water  supply  is  scanty,  sad  there  is 
no  chance  of  storing  the  surplus  rainfall  in  convenient  pUoee  » 
ponds  or  tanks,  there  must  be  more  expense  in  working,  and  » 
certain  times  considerable  difficulty  in  using  the  larger  double 
engine  direct  system.  It  is  now  possible  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  hire  steam  ploughing  tackle  on  the  direct  and  donWe 
engine  system,  and  if  we  could  always  be  serred  at  tbe  ia« 
required,  and  the'  prices  charged  were  moderate,  there  would  w 
an  end  of  the  matter ;  nor  do  we  think  the  day  is  very  far  dtflaat 
when  we  may  almost  be  able  to  hare  eteam  ploughing  or  coIm' 
Tating  done  for  hire  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  threehing  by 
steam  is  now  obtainable.  The  prices  usually  charged  hf  «te»J" 
ploughing  companies,  and  by  some  enterprising  firms  to  oenam 
districts,  vary  for  ploughing,  according  to  depth,  from  14i.  w 
18«.,  and  sometimes  more,  per  acre ;  for  cultivating  once  Iw., 
twice  about '1()#.;  and  harrowmg  once  8#.,  and  twice  ^-^^f 
farmer  finding  horses  for  carting  water  and  coals.  We  think 
hardly  possible  to  draw  a  fair  comparison  or  to  go  into  ngt»» 
as  to  the  cost  relatively  of  steam  and  horse  power.  It  ^ 
found  the  operation  thoronghly  completed  by  steam  is  an  entueij 
different  one,  and  the  land  U  left  in  a  state  which  wiU  f«  «** 
readily  produce  tilth  than  after  a  similar  piece  of  work  is  done,  or 
attempted  to  be  done,  by  the  means  of  horses. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  cost  of  manual  and  hone  la 
were  both  much  less  than  now,  it  was  estimated  bj  ^•jV . 
practical  men  that  the  cost  of  culture  by  steam  power  "^  * 
three-fourths  that  of  horse  power.    At  the  same  time  it  i*  "7^ 
efficient,  and  we  think  the  home  farmer  will  not  err  "°JrJ[ 
putting  the  cost  at  present  at  nearly  one-half  upon  all  ^"Jt\ 
is  particularly  suited  for  steam  cultivation.    StiU  upon  the  om 
hand,  when  we  speak  of  very  strong  land  or  light  land-«owi 
we  find  where  downs  have  been  broken  up  on  the  chalk  hil»j 
some  other  light  forest  lands  that  have  been  brought  into  cv^ 
vation— the  results  are  slighUy  different.    We  think  it  a  qo»^ 
for  serious  consideration  whether  a  pair  of  heavy  »c*j^*  ** 
drawing  a  double  furrow  plough  is  not  as  cheap  »  mo**^  P^ 
under  the  circumstances  as  has  yet  been  obtainable  by  thecmiwj 
ment  of  steam. 
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We  will  now  qoote  a  statement  made  by  a  large  fanner  on  the 
<chalk  hills,  who  caltlTates  over  a  thonsand  acres  : — ^^  Before  I 
purchased  steam  tackle  I  was  not  master  of  my  work  with  less 
than  thirty-two  cart  horses.  I  believe  I  am  now  in  a  better 
position  as  regards  efficiency  with  a  pair  of  Fowler's  engines  with 
direct  tackle  and  twenty  horses,  besides  being  occasionallr  able 
to  assist  a  neighbour.  In  order  to  profitably  nse  steam  I  had  to 
obtain  consent  to  grub  out  several  acres  of  hedgerows  and  small 
pieces  of  woodland,  which  otherwise  would  have  prevented  my 
working  economically,  and  I  had  to  have  extra  ponds  made,  for 
I  am  nearly  always  dependent  upon  surface  water,  and  without 
ponds  the  water  would  have  htul  to  be  carried  a  distance  of 
between  two  and  three  miles.  The  coals  required  for  the  work- 
ins^  of  two  engines,  if  the  Huoknell  coal  is  obtainable,  should  not 
take  but  little  if  any  more  than  a  ton  per  day  for  both  engines. 
The  items  of  grubbing  and  pond-making  are  of  course,  and  should 
be  considered  in  my  case  as,  part  of  the  first  cost ;  but  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  my  investment  was  a  sound  one,  and  that  I  am  work- 
ing my  farm  now  more  cheaply  than  before.  The  number  of 
horses  mentioned  is  the  minimum  that  I  consider  and  find  neces- 
sary, and  I  do  not  think  any  other  set  of  tackle  would  more  com- 
pletely ansyver  my  purpose.  The  implements  I  use  are  the  plough, 
cultivator, .  Lanow,  and  presser.  I  much  prefer  ploughing  or 
digging  in  the  autumn,  and  cultivating  or  harrowing  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  I  find  if  the  land  is  clean  after  beine  ploughed  in 
the  autumn  the  steam  harrow  leaves  a  perfect  seed  dcmI  for  spring 
com,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  one  tire  with  the  cultivator 
and  yonr  Utnd  is  ready  for  the  drill  for  either  mangold,  Swedes, 
or  turnips.  It  is  certainly  very  instructive  and  interesting  to 
observe  with  what  ease,  compared  with  horse  labour,  the  steam 
engine  barrows  down  the  fallows  ;  the  drill  follows,  and  the  seed 
is  sown.  I  would  here  observe  that  I  have  found  in  practice  it  is 
best  to  be  careful  and  see  that  the  land  is  not  left  too  loose  and 
hollow,  for  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  consolidation  of  the  soil 
required  by  every  crop,  and  in  this  respect  the  horses  must  do 
what  the  steam  tackle  does  not  do,  according  to  the  varying 
circumstances  connected  with  the  condition  of  each  particular 
field."  Now  this  statement,  as  derived  from  an  eminently  practical 
agricnltnrist,  is  worthy  of  all  attention  by  the  home  rarmer,  for 
whether  the  home  farm  be  large  or  small  there  is  mnch  to  be 
learnt  from  such  lucid  remarks  concerning  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  in  the  culture  of  arable  land. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  question  of  how  far  the  home  farmer 
haying  the  opportunity  to  hire  steam  power  will  be  justified  unaer 
ordinary  circumstances  in  doing  so.     Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
home  farm  consisting  of  100  acres  of  pasture  and  park  lands  and 
100  acres  of  arable  land  of  mixed  soils,  such  as  part  heavy  loam, 
part  sandy,  and  the  remainder  gravelly  soil,  irreg[ularly  mixed,  as 
we  often  nnd  them,  and  quite  unable  to  be  tilled  separately, 
fiuch  mixed  soils  are  about  the  most  difficult  to  keep  clean  and 
free  from  couch  grass  of  any  we  have  ever  had  in  hand.    Now, 
the  power  for  working  this  by  horses,  and  generally  considered 
sufficient,  would  be  four  stout  active  cart  horses  and  two  strong 
useful  odd  horses.    The  park  and  pasture  lands  will,  of  coiurse, 
require  horse  labour  at  certain  times  of  the  je&r,  such  as  carting 
manure  and  compost  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  rolling,  Ac,  in 
the  spring,  cutting,  bedding,  and  carting  the  hay.    This  work, 
together  with  the  work  required  upon  the  arable  land  at  the 
different  periods,  together  with  work   at  the  homestead,  will 
constantly  employ,  even  with  judicious  management,  the  whole 
of  the  horse  power  above  named.    Indeed,  we  have  rarely  seen  it 
done,  and  even  when  it  has  been  done  the  work  would  have  been 
much  more  effective  if  it  had  been  assisted  by  occasional  hired 
eteam  power ;  we  therefore  now  wish  to  state  our  opinion  as  to 
the  manner  and  extent  of  supplementing  the  horse  power  of  the 
&rm.    We  would  take  care  that  all  foul  land  intended  for  roots  in 
the  spring  should  be  steam-cultivated  and  cleaned  in  the  autumn, 
and  immediately  after  harvest,  or  even  during  harvest  if  the 
necessary  manual  labour  can  be  obtained.   -After  the  seed  time 
for  wheat  has  passed,  this  land,  together  with  that  which  may  be 
found  clean,  should  be  all  deeply  fallow-ploughed  to  remain  during 
the  winter,  so  that  the  land  may  only  require  scarifying  and  work- 
ing to  receive  the  seed  in  the  spring  either  of  Lent  com,  potatoes, 
mangolds,  or  other  sorts.    A  portion  found  clean  in  the  autumn 
will  have  been  seeded  to  arreen  crops,  such  as  rye,  trifolium, 
vetches,  Ac. ;  such  land  will  come  in  for  roots  at  one  ploughing. 
Now,  we  have  often  heard  the  home  farmer  say.  Why  should  we 
hire  steam  when  the  horse  power  will  do  the  work  in  the  spring 
if  the  weather  should  prove  favourable  ?     Now,  we  venture  to 
Jttserl,  fram  our  experience  and  observation  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  that  trusting  to  spring  tillag^e  is  the  most  fallacious  idei, 
And  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  difficulties  which  occur  to  the 
farmer  in  the  cultivation  of  arable  land.    We  will  even  suppose 
that  the  cleaning  of  certain  foul  pieces  of  land  is  deferred  until 
the  spring,  and  the  weather  should  prove  favourable,  ia  it  not  the 
fact  the  time  that  would  be  spent  in  spring  culture  is  required  to 
8^  the  land  in  due  season  with  the  various  crops  ?  We  tneref  ore 
Sjve  it  as  our  opinion  that  no  money  can  be  better  spent  than  by 
wng  steam  power  to  insure  a  due  season  for  all  work. 

(To  be  contliiued.) 


WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour. — The  horses  are  now  fully  employed  in  spring 
tillage.  This  will  of  course  vary  somewhat  upon  different  soils, 
for  the  driest  land  will  always  come  in  season  for  receiving  the 
seed  the  earliest.  It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  odd 
horse  of  the  farm  will  be  considered  of  as  much  importance  as  any 
horse  employed,  and  there  always  should  be  one  or  more  of  these 
according  to  the  size  of  the  occupation.  We  have  found  good 
strong  mules  answer  well  for  doing  the  odd  work  of  the  farm ;  at 
any  rate,  we  hold  it  to  be  bad  policy  that  the  teams  or  pairs  of 
farm  horses  should  be  broken  or  separated.  It  often  happens 
that  much  work  is  neglected,  particularly  that  which  contnbutes 
to  the  decency  and  appearance  as  well  as  the  profitable  work  of 
the  farm,  rather  than  break  the  pairs  of  horses  m  work.  The  odd 
horse  will  now  be  employed  in  carting  couch  off  the  land  under 
tillage,  cartins  hay  and  roots  to  ewes  and  lambs,  carting  straw 
and  roots  to  the  fatting  cattle  in  the  boxes  or  stalls  or  store  stock 
in  the  yards,  and  various  jobs  necessary  to  keep  up  a  cleanly  and 
decent  appearance  of  the  homestead. 

Hand  labour. — ^This  will  now  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
land  being  white  and  dry,  be  required  in  draining,  should  any 
require  to  be  done,  which  will  now  be  easily  seen  by  the  wet  spots 
exhibiting  a  dark  colour,  which  will  enable  the  home  farmer  the 
more  easily  to  set  out  the  work,  after  diggficg  a  few  holes  to  ascer- 
tain the  depth  at  which  the  water  prevails  in  the  subsoil.  The 
yard  or  cattle  man  will  now  find  that  his  store  pigs  will  do  best 
upon  carrots  and  cracked  peas  or  beans.  This  food  will  always 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  growing  state  at  as  little  cost  as  any  mode 
of  feeding  we  know  of.  We  bave  sometimes  known  pigs  when 
first  weaned  fed  upon  mangold  and  cracked  peas ;  but  we  have 
also  known  serious  losses  occur  from  siving  mangolds  to  young 
pigs  under  six  months  old,  for  they  will  often  pine  away  and  die 
off  gradually.  When,  however,  examined  after  death  the  lun^ 
are  found  to  be  destroyed  and  of  a  black  colour,  very  like  what  is 
seen  in  post-mortem  examination  in  cases  of  typnoid  fever.  Horse 
feeding  and  stable  management  is  at  all  times  an  important  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  home  farmer.  We  never  think  of 
driving  more  than  two  horses  to  a  plough  even  in  winter  time  in 
fallow  ploughing,  although  the  land  may  be  hilly  and  a  heavy 
mixed  soil.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  horses  not  less  than 
16^  hands  high  and  stout  m  proportion,  with  also  great  activity  : 
and  in  order  that  they  may  be  equal  to  the  work  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  well  fed.  Our  allowance  of  com,  Ac,  at  this 
period  is  80  lbs.  of  good  white  oats  or  drege  with  2  cwt.  of  good 
clover  hay  per  horse  por  week,  with  a  few  cracked  beans  on  the 
occasion  of  extra  hours  in  work.  In  the  winter  months,  from  the 
termination  of  wheat-sowing  to  the  commencement  of  spring 
tillage,  we  give  instead  of  hay  sweet  oat  straw  ad  libitum  with  the 
same  allowance  of  oats.  We  always,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
limit  the  quantity  of  water  given  to  horses,  and  never  allow  a  horse 
to  drink  at  a  pond  or  a  trough,  but  offer  them  water  in  a  bucket 
three  times  a  day.  In  this  wa^  they  never  receive  more  than  about 
two  gallons  at  a  time,  which  is  ample  for  the  largest  sized  farm 
horse.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  resulate  the  quantity  of  water 
the  horses  drink  when  led  to  a  pond  or  trough.  In  the  summer 
season  when  the  animals  are  excited  by  hard  work  their  thirst 
will  often  induce  them  to  drink  too  large  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  in  our  opinion  frequently  produces  what  is  termed  broken 
wind  ;  and  we  oelieve,  too,  that  it  oftener  arises  from  this  cause 
than  any  other,  for  we  never  had  a  broken-winded  horse  since  we 
left  off  the  practice  of  leading  them  to  a  pond  or  trough  for  drink. 

We  must  again  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer  that 
this  is  the  time  for  making  up  the  seed  beds  and  drilling  the  seed 
of  cabbage,  Ac,  for  summer  and  autumn  planting.  We  nave  said 
before  that  the  distance  between  the  rows  of  plants  should  be 
about  15  inches,  as  this  will  give  plenty  of  room  for  hoeing  and 
cleaning  the  land,  weeding  and  pulling  the  plants.  The  beds  will 
therefore  be  conveniently  made  about  5  feet  wide,  drilling  four 
lines  upon  a  bed  and  a  footway  between  each.  In  anticipation  of 
the  requirements  of  the  farm  we  recommend  the  growth  of  plants 
of  all  the  best  varieties  of  caulifiower,  also  early  and  late  broccoli, 
early  and  late  sorts  of  market  and  cattle  cabbages,  as  well  as  kohl- 
rabi. Thousand-headed  and  Curled  Scotch  kale.  It  is  now  high 
time  that  the  seeds  were  in  the  ground,  because  the  young  plants 
when  early  are  more  likely  to  avoid  damage  by  the  tumip  fly. 
However,  when  they  are  attacked  the  best  application  is  soot 
sown  over  the  leaves  whilst  the  dew  is  upon  them,  for  this  acts 
not  only  as  a  preservative  against  the  enemy  but  as  a  manure  when 
washed  off  by  rain.  When  the  home  farmer  is  prepared  with  a  lot 
of  the  best  kinds  of  plants  he  may  have  plenty  for  use  and  some 
for  sale.  About  a  pound  of  seed,  if  the  plants  are  uninjured,  will 
produce  about  enough  to  plant  an  acre.  In  this  way  many  acres 
of  valuable  crops  may  be  grown  either  for  the  feeding  of  stock  or 
for  sale  as  vegetables  for  the  food  of  the  people.  In  this  wa}% 
also,  the  plant  of  roots  is  much  more  certain  when  set  or  ploughed 
in  under  furrow  than  when  trusting  only  to  seeding  in  the  neld, 
besides  which  time  is  gained.  Strong  plants  properly  set  when 
the  weather  afterwarcto  proves  either  too  dry  or  too  wet  will 
always  thrive  better  than  seedlings.  Shepherds  now,  whether  the 
flock  consists  of  ewes  and  lambs  or  fatting  sheep,  on  aooonnt  of 
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the  scarcity  of  roots  will  have  to  resort  to  artificial  feeding  stnifs. 
There  la  plenty  of  haj  upon  most  farms  although  the  quality  is 
indifferent,  tt  must  be  used  liberally  cut  into  chaff  and  spiced, 
especially  for  ewes  with  lambs.  These  should  also  at  present 
hare  1  to.  of  decorticated  cotton  cake  per  day ;  and  the  lambs, 
when  thej  can  eat,  should  hare  the  best  of  every  kind  of  food 
nsnally  given  or  at  hand  for  use.  Fatting  sheep  should  have  lin- 
seed oil(»ke  with  short  allowance  of  roots.  Store  sheep  must  be 
kept  as  short  of  roots  as  {XMsible,  and  have  plenty  of  spiced  hay. 
Cattle,  too,  will  answer  for  good  keeping ;  we  thmk  meat  will  be 
dearer. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  BIRD  SHOW. 

The  seventeenth  annual  Cage  Bird  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  was  opened  on  Saturday  last  beneath  the  huge  canvas 
awning  fitted  up  at  one  end  of  the  building.  The  Show  was 
divided  into  sections — viz.,  for  Canaries  and  Mules,  British,  Migra- 
tory  and  Foreign  Birds.  The  Canary  classes  were  upon  the  whole 
as  well  represented  as  formerly,  except  in  the  classes  for  Clear 
Yellow  Norwich,  Clear  Buff  Norwich.  Jonque,  London  Fancy,  no 
entries  having  been  effected  in  the  latter  cla^s.  The  two  best 
birds  in  the  Clear  Norwich  class  were  disqualified  through  being 
marked  with  dark  feathers  in  the  hocks.  As  regards  general 
quality  the  Clear  Buff  Norwich  class  was  much  behind  former 
years.  The  most  conspicuous  bird  in  the  class  suffered  a  some- 
what similar  fate  to  that  at  the  late  Alexandra  Palace  Show.  The 
bird  is  good  in  every  respect  but  in  its  tail,  which  again  appeared 
in  a  most  ragged  state. 

Crested  Norwich,  Belgians,  Yorkshires,  and  Lizards  were  repre- 
sented  with  the  best  birds  of  the  day,  whilst  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Scotch  Fancy  breed  of  Canary,  which  reached  no 
less  than  twentf -six  specimens  :  and  there  was  a  severe  competition 
in  class  42  (confined  to  amateurs),  uo  less  than  fifty-nine  birds  coming 
under  the  hands  of  the  Judges  for  the  special  prize,  a  silver 
cup,  offered  b>  Messrs.  Mackley  of  Norwich  to  the  winner  of  most 
pomts  in  the  class.  Most  of  the  birds  were  brought  to  the  post  in 
fine  condition,and  would  have  done  credit  to  all-En  eland  exhibitors. 
We  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  so  many  birds  disqualified  in 
the  non-pepper-fed  NorvHch  classes,  and  regret  that  exhibitoi-s  do 
not  strictly  observe  the  conditions  of  the  schedule.  Classes  are 
set  apart  for  birds  fed  upon  the  cayenne  food,  and  for  some  exhi- 
bitors to  try  to  pass  off  specimens  which  have  only  partaken  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  stimulating  diet  is  a  mistake.  In  the  Golden 
and  Silyer-spangled  Lizard  classes  a  few  really  first-class  birds 
were  exhibited,  those  from  the  north  of  England,  which  have  been 
winning  almost  everywhere  during  the  past  exhibiting  season. 

One  matter  in  connection  with  the  Canary  classes  we  deplore, 
that  of  cutting  off  the  third  prizes  in  such  classes  as  Evenly-marked 
Norwich,  TicKed-marked  I^orwich,  the  Lizard  classes,  the  York- 
shire classes,  and  the  classes  especially  for  Goldfinch  and  Canary 
Mules.  As  to  the  alteration  of  converting  the  cages  of  six  into 
cages  of  four,  we  do  not  think  it  wrong,  for  it  is  more  easy  for 
exhibitors  to  obtain  four  good  birds  than  half  a  dozen.  As  a 
further  improvement  we  would  suggest  a  class  for  the  be^t  pair  of 
birds  either  of  the  Norwich  breed,  Belgians,  Lizards,  or  Mules. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LANGSHAN  CLUB  AND  PRIZES. 

I  FREQUENTLY  receive  letters  from  secretaries  of  shows  asking 
the  lAugshan  Club  to  give  cups  and  prizes  for  open  competition. 
As  we  are  obliged  to  resist  these  appeals  I  desire  to  state  the 
reasons  for  doing  so.  The  idea  of  instituting  the  Langsban  Club 
did  not  originate  with  me,  but  at  the  request  of  some  gentlemen  I 
inaugurated  the  Club  on  the  21st  February,  1877.  Although  the 
rul^  were  submitted  to  me  for  approval  i  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  framing  of  them,  llule  the  2nd  states  "  That  the 
object  and  purpose  of  this  Club  be  the  honourable  protection  and 
extended  cultivation  of  the  Langshan  fowl,  kc."  Knle  the  Idth, 
'*That  members  only  be  eligible  to  compete  for  Club  prizes." 
Before  the  Langshan  was  so  widely  distributed  rule  V6  ha<.l  occa- 
sionally to  be  broken,  but  it  places  a  salutary  limit,  and  at  present 
it  would  be  most  unwise  to  do  away  with  it. 

In  connection  with  the  Club  1  am  sorry  to  have  to  revert 
to  old  grievances ;  and  as  they  still  exist,  although  in  a  diffe- 
rent form,  I  feel  it  imperative  to  deal  with  this  matter  openly. 
In  1877  we  received  an  application  from  one  of  the  Committee 
belonging  to  the  Weymouth  Show  asking  us  to  contribute  a  cup 
for  Langshans.  ThLs  we  gave  for  open  competition,  and  it  was 
awarded  to  half-bred  Cochins.  I  bad  it  from  two  sources  that  the 
cup  bird  had  yellow  legs  !  During  1878  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman,  who  told  me  he  had  purchased  eggs  from  the  owner  of 
the  Weymouth  cup  bird,  and  that  the  birds  hatched  out  from  them 
were  Cuckoos,  and  one  entirely  white.  I  exonei-ate  the  gentleman 
who  claimed  the  cup  birds  at  the  Weymouth  Show  from  any  com- 
plicity in  this  matter :  never  having  seen  a  Langshan  in  his  life  I 
believe  him  to  have  oeen  honestly  mistaken,  and  I  fear  the  Club 
cope  even  when  limited  to  members  have  not  always  been  awarded 
to  pore  specimens. 


Finding  there  was  to  be  a  class  for  Langshans  at  the  ShrewibBiv 
Show  in  1879,  at  the  last  moment  it  was  decided  that  the  Cku 
should  give  a  cup.  A  day  or  two  before  the  entries  dosed  «e 
received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  asking  to  join  the  Club.  For 
one  entry  our  "  new  member  "  was  awanled  the  Shrewsbniy  fist 
prize,  the  Club  cop,  and  a  pair  of  oriental  vases  presented  for  ood* 
petition.  As  the  Club  prizes  are  given  to  encourage  Lugahia 
classes  at  the  various  shows,  and  are  intended  for  an  incwiwd 
number  of  recipients,  I  yery  strongly  protested  against  tfaeie 
awards  being  lavished  on  one  pen  of  birds.  The  oriental  mes 
were  returned  to  their  donor,  but  the  two  cups  went  to  the  ate 
entry.  The  same  gentleman  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  Dor- 
chester last  year ;  he  also  receiyed  Mr.  Morrell's  cup  at  theBitli 
and  West  of  England  Show  in  June.  This  year  the  cap  at  Dor- 
chester fell  to  his  share,  and—as  stated  by  Mr.  Buchan  on  pise  Itt 
— the  same  exhibitor  has  received  the  second  prize  in  the  Lu;- 
shan  class  at  Shrewsbury  this  year  for  a  pair  of  birds  with  yellw 
legs !    This,  of  course,  casts  veiy  grave  doubts  on  this  gentlenmli 

Erevious  exhibits.    These  are  by  no  means  the  only  instances  tin* 
ave  been  brought  to  our  notice,  but  I  think  I  have  said  eno«§h 
to  show  that  rule  18  must  be  kept  in  full  force  for  the  praeeot. 

As  there  are  likely  to  be  large  gatherings  of  Langsbant  ftis 
season  I  will  on  a  future  occasion  give  yon  the  Club  •*  standard  of 
excellence "  of  the  Langshan,  and  my  own  ideas  as  to  what » 
perfect  bird  should  be.— A.  C.  CttOAD,  Manor  Hmue,  Ihim»gkm, 
Worthing, 

P.S.— I  think  it  right  to  state  that  we  afterwards  *ieofered 
that  the  Weymouth  cup  birds  were  originally  sold  »»  B«^ 
Cochins.  The  purchaser  not  considering  them  sufficiently  Cocto 
in  appearance  thought  they  were  probably  Langshans,  and  entaw 
them  as  such.  The  Judge  having  heard  the  lamgahin  spokea « 
as  a  bad  Black  Cochin  naturally  gave  his  award  to  the  type  m 
favoured  most.  The  gentleman  who  claimed  them  at  ^*  "  J^' 
mouth  Show,  never  having  seen  a  Langshan,  also  took  the  biroi  tor 
pure.  Had  the  breeder  of  these  birds  called  them  Cochin  Lang- 
shans (why  not  Cochin  Langshans  as  well  as  Cochin  Vormaot 
Brahma  Dorkings  ?),  this  comedy  of  errors  would  nererliaTCS^n 
enacted.  My  only  aim  has  been  to  keep  the  breed  pore.  I  ™*^  ^ 
shall  not  be  able  to  undertake  the  arrangements  for  classes  at 
shows  this  season,  neither  can  I  receive  the  subscriptions  tor  tne 
Club.  Anyone  undertaking  this  work,  really  desirous  of  keeping 
the  breed  pure,  I  would  gladly  assist  with  what  information  or 
infiuence  I  may  possess. 


PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Pure  breeds  of  Docks  are  few.  It  is  true  that  t*»ejj°f^"5? 
Aylesburies  are  yery  meritorious,  and  leave  little  to  be  desi'W 
the  way  of  useful  Ducks  ;  Black  East  Indians,  too,  are  »  onw 
lovely  in  plumage  and  delicious  on  the  table,  but  anj"""? .  jj 
the  variety  which  we  now  have  in  the  poultry  yard  is  «>«8"  " 
yain  among  prod  table  Ducks.  The  acquisition,  '*>*'*K*'_!L 
new  and  distinctive  breed  like  Pekins  is  a  great  gain.  "  ®^7v^ 
remember  any  race  of  domestic  birds  so  soon  to  nave  *^^^ 
merits  recognised  or  to  have  been  so  quickly  distributed  ora 
country.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  more  than  five  J^.^%L^ 
first  heard  of  Pekins,  then  shown  alone  by  Messrs.  '<>'7']nJ!gn5 
every  late  show  their  numbers  have  far  exceeded  those  ot  '^^ 
and  Aylesburies.  Though  we  possess  some  Pekins  ve  J  ^^ 
pretend  to  have  had  great  experience  m  the  breed ;  but  ^^^^^ 
of  our  readera  who  have  a  fancy  to  try  the  new  ^^'"^J^lJJ  to 
we  will  give  some  description  of  them,  and  of  what  we  dcu 
be  their  characteristic  points  and  excellencies.  ,  .  ^^ 

The  form  and  carriage  of  Pekins  are  very  peculiar.  ^^T^j 
the  eye  at  once  as  different  from  that  of  ordinary  ^"^  iTgrteiy. 
like  those  which  we  have  seen  on  Chinese  screens  *°t7i^J 
The  neck  is  much  arched  and  swan-like  in  form  ;  the "^^Jr-^jjj 
back,  and  the  Uil  cocked  up.  There  seems  to  be  sow^^J^JJ^ 
of  opinion  among  their  admirers  as  to  whether  these  V^^^gfg^ 
should  be  only  moderately  developed,  or  whether  their  ^^^^^ 
tion  is  a  sign  of  purity  of  race.  We  incline  to  the  ^^/  .J^een 
and  fancy  that  some  of  the  very  large  birds  which  we  °*  ^^(^ 
with  these  characteristics  less  prominently  shown  ^*^1?  g^jonr 
Aylesbury  blood  in  their  veins  to  increase  their  size,  ^^^^^f 
of  Pekina  is  white  all  over,  but  not  a  pure  white  or  ®^*J!  *  -wt 
white.  The  best  birds  have  a  distinctly  lemon  hue  ^^^  ^ 
all  their  feathering,  like  that  of  white  poultry  when  oeep  ^ 
moult  and  while  the  sap  fills  their  quills.  Their  °^f^ 
rounded,  and  should  not,  like  the  Aylesburies,  form  *  T^^jge 
the  crown  to  the  end  of  the  bills  ;  these  are  of  a  ^^P  JJf_  ^^ 
colour  ;  the  richer  and  more  even  the  colour  is  the  ."^J^"  ^jy^j 
not  unfrequently  have  dark  spots  or  stains  on  their  duw^  ^j^ 
are  a  great  blemish  and  detract  much  from  their  ^^JPf-iu  jgggt 
bition  birds.  We  fancy  the  colour  of  their  plumage  ana  wj^^  ^ 
make  them  fitted  for  places  where  there  is  iron  in  the  » 
where  many  oak  leaves  fall  into  it.  ^^  m'th 

We  formerly  kept  Aylesburies  where  we  had  to  ^?^^^  to 
both  these  drawbacks,  and  found  it  almost  a  hopeless  .  ..  ggjli- 
keep  their  bills  of  the  fleshy  hue  which  is  de  riff^^^  iSj  and  a^ 
bition  pen.    Pekins  strike  us  as  a  breed  which  m^y  w 
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mioeeMfallj  shown  taken  straight  from  the  pond,  and  which  do 
not  require  the  preparation  that  other  kinds  do.  Their  size  appears 
considerably  greater  than  it  really  is.  Our  readers  must  not  be 
misled  into  expecting  to  get  them  up  to  the  enormous  weight 
which  the  prise  birds  of  the  old  breeds  now  attain  at  Birmingham. 
Tbsy  are,  however,  a  strong  and  qnick-srowing  breed,  and  seem 
fit  for  the  table  at  a  Teir  earl  j  age.  As  lajers  they  are  admirable. 
We  hare  heard  on  good  authority  of  Ducks  which  hare  laid  on 
aixty  consecotive  days.  All  who  hare  given  them  a  trial  seem  to 
agree  in  praising  them  on  this  score.  With  such  recommendations 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  advise  those  who  want  a  handsome  breed  of 
white  Ducks  to  invent  in  a  pen  of  Fekins.  At  present  we  see  no 
signs  of  their  degenerating,  though  fears  mieht  well  be  entertained 
on  this  score,  as  it  is  believed  that  nearly  all  the  exhibition  strains 
are  descended  from  the  first  importation  of  the  Messrs.  Fowler. 
We  know,  however,  that  there  is  another  strain  descended  from 
an  entirely  different  imported  stock,  and  this  when  procurable 
may  be  of  much  use  in  refreshing  stocks  which  show  signs  of 
degeneracy.  This  family  has  thfe  especial  Pekin  characteiistics, 
both  of  colour  and  form,  most  strongly  developed.  It  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Capt.  F.  G.  Coleridge  and  others,  and  will,  we  fancv, 
in  time  become  generally  intermixed  with  the  more  generally 
known  strain. 

We  do  not  find  our  Fekins  very  fond  of  the  water  orrery  active 
in  providing  for  themselves ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  generalise 
from  a  short  experience.  We  have  found  that  among  all  breeds 
of  Ducks  there  is  in  these  matters  a  ^reat  difference  between 
different  stocks,  probably  from  the  way  m  which  they  have  been 
zeszed.  Those  brought  up  under  hens  and  away  from  water 
hardly  ever  care  for  it  in  the  same  way  that  those  do  which  have 
grown  up  in  more  natural  circumstances. — C. 

VARIETIES. 

Wk  hear  that  an  Italian,  Signor  Cirio,  has  started  a  gigantic 
poultry  farm  combined  with  a  market  garden  in  the  former  Nea- 
politan territory,  where  he  rents  quite  a  tract  of  unproductive 
campagna. 

We  understand  that  the  Officers  and  Committeemen  of  the 

Poultry  Club  who  retired  by  rotation  at  the  end  of  last  season 
have  all  been  re-elected  by  the  body  of  members,  to  whom  voting 

Supers  are  sent  out.  Those  so  re-elected  are : — Vice-President, 
on.  and  Bev.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton  ;  Hon.  Sec..  O.  £.  Cresswell : 
Committeemen— B.  A.  Boissier,  T.  C.  Burnell.  A.  Darby,  and 
S,  Matthews. 

-^  Thb  Dairy  Business  is  Ameiiica.— The  extent  of  this 
business  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures: — ^The  ex- 
ports of  dairy  products  for  the  year  ending  in  June  last  were 
141,654,474  lbs.  of  cheese  made  from  about  lG5,26d,5{>3  gallons  of 
miik;  and  88,248,010  tbs.  of  butter  made  from  114,744,048  gallons, 
requu-ing  the  annual  yield  of  000,000  cows,  giving  4G(i  gallons. 
This  was  the  largest  exportation  ever  made  in  one  year,  and  the 
receipts  were  18,001,173  dols. 

— ^  Damage  to  Crops  by  Wood  Pigeons.  —  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  this  subject 
vas  brought  forward.  Mr.  Cartwright  stated  that  he  had  recently 
opened  Pigeons,  and  in  the  maw  of  one  found  no  less  than  114  large 
beans,  and  in  another  1112  barleycorns,  three  oats,  and  seven  peas. 
He  also  found  917  sprouted  barleycorns  in  another  bird.  During 
the  winter  he  found  207  beech  nuts  in  one,  and  added  that  the 
birds  were  most  destructive  at  spring  time  with  the  young  clover. 
Mr.  Dalton  said  thaf  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  Wood 
Pigeons  he  hud  had  eight  or  ten  acres  of  beans  to  ploug^h  up  and 
resow.  Mr.  Howard  said  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  was  the 
cnstnm  for  the  tenants  on  the  heath  to  meet  every  Wednesday 
night  simultaneously  in  various  plantations  and  shoot  the  birds. 
In  Ashby  village  they  averaged  150  birds.  It  was  resolved  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  damage  done  to  crops  by  Wood 
Kgeons  is  excessive,  not  only  as  regards  com,  but  more  especially 
as  this  time  of  veav  to  the  young  clovers  and  other  growing  crops, 
and  that  land.ords  should  be  asked  to  insist  on  their  keepera 
destroying  them  during  the  breeding  time  and  at  all  other  seasons." 
The  Secretary  was  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolution  to  each  of  the  landowners  in  Lincolnshire. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE— No.  4. 

LocaHty. — This  instinct  is  largely  developed  in  bees.  The  first 
care  of  every  queen,  worker,  and  drone  on  its  first  flight  Is  to 
circle  round  its  hive  in  such  a  way  as  to  mark  its  location  with 
regard  to  surrounding  objects.  Once  this  is  done  tho  wanderer 
T^lj  forgets  the  spot.  It  makes  a  "  bee  line  "  to  its  hive  from 
Its  pasture  ground  with  unerring  certainty.  So  finely  developed 
M  this  instinct,  that  it  will  at  once  distinguish  its  own  hive  amongst 
a  hundred  others  exactly  similar,  though  placed  within  a  yard  of 
^h  other.  It  will  find  its  way  to  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  its 
home,  and  will  at  once  notice  if  the  latter  has  been  moved  6  inches 
during  its  absence.  Bee-keepers  must  therefore  be  cautious  in 
f%ard  to  any  alteration  of  the  position  of  their  hives.    The  safest 


plan  is  to  move  the  hive  a  foot  or  two  at  intervals  of  two  days  or 
so— that  is,  during  the  season  when  the  beet  are  flying  daily.  In 
winter,  especially  dunng  a  protracted  period  of  cold,  hives  may 
be  moved  at  one  lift  to  their  new  location,  though  I  have  in  eazlT 
spring  seen  large  numbers  of  bees  return  to  the  spot  from  whioa 
their  hive  had  been  removed  three  months  before.  This  proves 
the  fine  memory  the  bee  has. 

Another  plan  frequently  adopted  and  generally  succeBsfnl  is  to 
cause  the  bees  to  go  through  the  form  of  swarming — ^tbat  is, 
they  are  either  driven  or  shaken  from  their  combs  into  an  empty 
skep,  and  thus  carried  to  the  new  location  and  re-introduced.  If 
neatly  done,  it  will  be  found  that  ecarcelv  a  bee  will  return  to  the 
old  stool.  They  mark  their  location  on  their  next  flight  as  if  thej 
had  naturally  swarmed.  FumiRation  by  pnff*ball  or  chloroform 
has  much  the  same  effect  on  them,  though  I  do  not  recommend 
such  methods.  Still  another  way  is  to  remove  the  stock  that  is 
to  be  shifted  to  such  a  distance  that  it  will  find  itself  in  new  pasture 
ground — that  is,  according  to  the  season  and  locality,  from  ono  to 
three  miles.  It  is  left  there  for  a  week  or  two,  and  tnen  brooght 
back  to  the  desired  spot. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  queens  also  mark  their  location,  and 
I  rather  suspect  they  do  so  with  even  more  care  than  the  worker. 
I  have  frequently  had  a  queen  take  wing  while  I  have  been  ex« 
amining  the  comb  on  which  she  was,  or  when  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  seize  her,  but  I  never  had  a  case  in  which  she  did  not 
return  to  almost  the  same  s}K>t  within  a  minute  or  two.  I  there- 
fore  make  it  a  rule  when  a  queen  takes  wing  to  leave  everytlung 
in  itaiu  quo.  The  comb  is  held  in  the  same  position,  and  spectators 
are  warned  to  stand  perfectly  still  so  as  not  to  alter  any  land- 
mark. Many  queens  are  lost  by  flurried  action  during  such  a  crisis. 
At  one  time  I  used  to  be  yerjr  cautious  about  opening  the  boxes 
in  which  Ligurian  qneens  are  imported.  It  was  always  done  in  a 
closed  room  near  a  window.  This  precaution  I  now  find  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  if  none  be  taken  at  all.  I  have  opened  such 
boxes  about  laO  times  during  the  past  season  without  losing  a 
queen,  and  being  in  the  open  air  any  bees  that  fly  find  their  ynj 
back  unless  unhealthy,  whereas  in  a  room  they  all  fly  to  the  window 
and  do  not  return,  and  frequently  the  queen  drops  into  some  dark 
comer  and  runs  the  risk  of  being  lost  or  trodden  on. 

Notwithstanding  this  instinctive  care  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
instances  are  too  common  where  she  goes  into  the  wrong  hive  uul 
is  killed ;  this  being  commonly  the  result  of  piscine  the  hives  too 
near  each  other  and  having  them  too  much  alike.  And  I  have  known 
bee-keepers  so  thoughtless  as  to  take  an  artificial  swarm,  or  alter 
the  position  of  a  stock,  while  there  was  an  unmated  queen  in  it.  I 
have  lost  a  queen  as  a  result  of  transferring  a  stock  in  such  car* 
cumstances  from  a  straw  skep  to  a  bar-frame  hive.  The  queen  had 
flown  before,  but  was  still  unmated.  On  her  next  flight  she  failed 
to  notice  that  she  left  a  wooden  hive,  and  on  returning  naturally 
went  into  a  neighbouring  skep  and  was  lolled. 

Drones  also  possess  the  instinct  of  locality.  Althonpfa  seldom 
molested  on  entering  a  strange  hive,  they  as  a  rule  stick  to  the 
one  in  which  they  are  bred,  as  those  who  have  both  Lignrian  and 
black  stocks  can  easily  verify.  They  can  also  wander  far  from 
home,  for  I  have  known  black  queens  to  be  fertilised  by  Ligurian 
drones  that  most  have  come  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

Although,  properly  speaking,  this  x^ower  of  finding  their  homa 
from  great  distances  is  rather  acquired  than  instinctive,  I  cannot 
see  why  some  should  deny  it  to  be  an  instinct  at  all.  Homing 
Pigeons  have  no  doubt  to  learn  while  being  trained  to  do  the 
same  thing.  But  why  cannot  any  breed  of  Pigeon  be  trained  to  it  ? 
Simply  because  the  homing  breeds  are  possessed  of  a  speoially 
developed  faculty.    I  call  it  instinct— William  Baitt. 


BEE-KEEPING  MADE  EASY.— No.  1. 

Ix  answer  to  a  correspondent,  *'  A.  B.,"  the  "  Handy  Book  of 
Bees,"  published  by  Blackwood  A  Sons,  contains  in  detail  an 
account  of  my  system  of  management,  and  the  system  has  been 
unfolded  to  a  great  extent  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  HorticiU' 
tare  duiing  the  last  six  years.  For  the  benefit  of  this  correspon- 
dent and  others  I  will  try  to  make  plain  the  main  features  of  my 
system  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  taking  of  wings  from  queens,  on  which  information  is 
required,  is  an  easy  operation.  In  the  middle  of  an  April  or  May 
day  when  bees  are  at  work  a  hive  is  smoked  with  fustian  rags, 
turned  on  its  crown  and  covered  with  an  empty  hive,  rolling  a 
cloth  round  the  junction  to  keep  in  the  bees,  ^y  drumming  on 
the  bottom  hive  the  bees  are  driven  into  the  empty  one  in  about 
four  minutes,  when  the  empty  hive  is  turned  on  its  crown  ;  the 
queen  is  looked  fer,  seen,  caught,  and  held  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  depriTed  of  one  wing,  and  put  back  with  the  bees  into 
the  old  hive.  This  is  how  it  is  done  with  straw  hives  without 
fixed  combs,  and  all  is  done  in  five  minutes.  With  bar-frame 
hives  driving  is  not  resorted  to.  The  combs  covered  with  bees 
are  lifted  out  one  by  one  and  examined  till  the  queen  is  seen  and 
caught.  By  mastering  the  bees  with  smoke  both  systems  are 
easy  if  the  operator  has  courage  to  look  in  the  face  a  thousaad* 
bees,  and  without  wincing  pick  up  the  queen  from  amongst  them. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  come  here  appear  to  be  astonished  that 
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the  work  is  so  easily  and  speedily  done.  After  a  queen  has  lost  a 
wing  no  swarm  will  be  lost  from  her  hive.  She  herself  ma;^  be 
lost  in  falling  over  the  flight-board  and  not  crawling  back  into 
the  hire,  but  this  seldom  happens.  The  legs  and  wings  of  queens 
four  years  old  are  generally  defectiye,  and  some  of  them  in  at- 
tempting to  go  with  swarms  fall  over  the  flight-board.  If  they 
do  not  crawl  back  into  their  hives  the  bees  of  the  swarm  after 
their  retnm  flnd  them,  visit,  dance,  and  hover  about  them  in 
apparent  commotion  and  concern.  Taking  wings  from  queens 
does  not  alter  the  instincts  of  bees  or  interfere  with  their  internal 
preparations  for  swarming.  It  merely  prevents  the  loss  of  swarms. 

Feeding  up  for  winter  the  bees  of  driven  swarms  is  another 
simple  and  easy  undertaking  on  which  our  correspondent  desires 
instruction.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  the  bees  to 
be  fed  be  in  a  straw  or  a  bar-frame  hive.  Take  the  straw  hive 
first.  A  small  bit  of  guide  comb  is  fastened  in  the  crown  of  the 
hive ;  four  or  five  cross  sticks  are  pushed  through  it  for  the  combs 
to  be  fastened  to.  Swarms  may  vary  in  size  from  4  lbs.  to  8  lbs.,  or 
in  numbers  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  bees.  Five  pounds  of 
bees  make  a  good  swarm  in  autumn,  which  is  generally  placed  in 
a  hive  16  inches  by  12.  An  empty  flower  pot  saucer  able  to  hold 
two  quarts  of  syrup  is  placed  on  the  board,  a  handful  of  chi^ 
of  wood  is  thrown  into  the  saucer,  and  the  hive  with  the  bees  is 
placed  on  and  over  all.  A  few  inches  in  length  of  half-inch  or 
three-quarter-inch  gas  pipe  is  put  through  the  hive  and  rests  in 
the  saucer.  Through  this  pipe  the  saucer  is  filled  every  evening. 
If  the  outer  end  of  the  pipe  is  slightly  bell-mouthed  it  will  readily 
take  the  syrup  without  the  use  of  a  funnel.  During  the  feeding 
process  the  hive  should  be  well  covered  and  its  mouth  contractea 
in  order  to  keep  the  bees  warm,  expanded  to  their  utmost  bulk 
and  busy  in  comb-building.  Both  warm  weather  and  warm  hives 
are  advantageous  to  bees  while  they  are  secreting  wax  and  build- 
ing combs.  *^  How  much  syrup  should  be  given  to  5  tbs.  of  bees 
in  a  16-inch  hive  at  the  beginning  of  September? "  From  20  tbs. 
to  25  lbs.  of  sugar  boiled  in  an  eqaal  weight  of  water— or  at  the 
rate  of  1  tb.  of  sug^r  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  to  the  bees  in 
fourteen  days  is  quite  suflicient  to  make  a  stock  unsurpassed  for 
excellence. 

Hives  thus  formed  are  of  great  value.    About  one  half  only  of 
the  B^run  is  stored  up  for  winter  use,  the  other  half  is  used  by  the 
bees  in  keeping  themselves  and  in  secreting  the  wax  for  comb- 
building.    The  same  process  should  be  followed  with  bar-frame 
hiyes,  but  the  bees  may  be  fed  without  a  flower  pot  saucer,  as 
there  is  not  room  for  it  on  a  level  board  below  the  bars ;  but 
boards  could  be  easily  dished  out,  or  holes  cut  out  of  them,  and 
troughs  let  into  them  for  feeding  purposes.    I  have  said  that  the 
bar-name  hives  fed  into  stocu  in  autumn  should  be  treated 
similarly  to  straw  hives.    Usually  they  are  not  treated  in  this 
manner.    Old  combs  are  cut  to  fit  the  frames,  tied  in  and  placed 
in  the  hives  to  avoid  the  expense  or  waste  of  sugar  in  comb-build- 
ing.   So  far  good.    Less  feeding  is  necessary  where  things  are 
done  after  this  fashion.    But  after  all  the  stoclcs  thus  formed  are 
not  so  valuable  and  healthy  as  those  that  are  filled  with  young 
sweet  combs  built  by  the  bees  themselves.    Granted  that  10  lbs. 
of  sugar  will  be  saved  per  hive  by  placing^  combs  into  the  frames 
in  the  manner  now  described,  but  the  hive  itself  will  be  of  less 
valoe  by  10«.  or  15«.  than  the  hive  which  has  built  its  own  combs. 
Every  bee-keeper  of  experience  knows  that  young  combs  are 
better  than  old  combs,  because  bees  amongst  them  work  and 
thrive  faster.    Another  consideration  is  this,  That  in  all  hives  the 
combs  are  not  built  straight.    There  are  curves  and  bends,  and 
therefore  the  difficulty  of  fixing  aright  combs  that  have  been 
built  in  other  hives.    If  two  combs  bend  or  curve  towards  each 
other,  part  of  both  combs  will  go  into  disuse  for  want  of  room  to 
use  them.    The  practice  of  making  up  stocks  by  filling  frames 
with  old  combs  will  ultimately  be  abandoned  by  all  persons  who 
keep  bees  for  honey.    I  would  not  give  a  8uga*r-fed  hive  full  of 
combe  built  by  the  bees  for  two  or  three  hives  artificially  filled 
with  old  combs.    In  my  article  on  profitable  bee-keeping  I  said 
that  in  good  seasons  large  hives  became  too  heavy  for  Keeping  for 
stocks,  that  the  bees  were  taken  from  them  and  fed  into  stocks. 
In  such  seasons  I  use  pie  dishes,  soup  plates,  dripping  tins,  as 
well  as  flower  pot  saucers  for  feeding  the  swarms.    With  plenty 
of  chips  of  wood  or  broken  straw  in  them  I  scarcely  ever  find  a 
bee  lost  or  drowned  in  the  syrup ;  and  by  filling  the  dishes  through 
the  tubes  or  pipes  mentioned  the  work  of  fading  up  stocks  in 
empty  hives  is  beg^n  and  finished  without  the  necessity  of  touch- 
ing toe  hives  or  even  of  uncovering  them. — A.  Pettigilew. 


oold  and  inclined  to  grow  the  small  nuhei  it  It  better  to  add  S  or  S  cvtoC 
bone  BuperphoRphato  per  acre  to  the  quantity  o£  soot  recommimtol. 

Bkrtles  on  Scotch  Firs  (0.  Af.  -A.).— The  Dame  of  the  beetle  joabsve 
sent  that  Is  doing  so  much  injury  to  your  trees  is  Hylesmns  iHnipeida.  Tbe 
abode  and  place  of  propagatioa  of  the  perfect  insect  or  beetle  sie  in  tbe  pHh 
of  the  yonnR  shoots  of  the  pine,  particularly  in  the  side  twigs.  The  beett» 
burrows  for  one  or  several  inches  below  the  terminal  bad  on  the  yoaogcst 
shoots,  eating  out  the  pith  straight  upwards,  and  gnawing  oatagsinnar 
the  bud  or  through  it.  According  to  Bechstein,  the  beetie  bores  Maoo^ 
shoots  of  the  spruce  fir  when  there  are  none  of  the  Scotch  phie  to  be  hai 
The  eggs  are  laid  under  the  bark  of  sickly  and  felled  pines,  also  on  the  iDTer 
and  spruce  firs,  in  the  bark  of  which  the  maggot  also  lives.  The  food  o(  tte 
beetle  is  the  pith  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine,  and  the  maggot  Vtm  m 
the  stagnated  fermented  juioe  under  the  bark.  The  mode  of  iu  peopsgitta 
and  its  enemies  are  the  same  as  thoso  of  the  common  bark-beetloB.  Te 
know  of  no  remedy. 

MAEINO  Bke  Hives  (L.  L.  KenHcX).—Wo  are  not  aware  that  small  mote 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wooden  hives  are  obtainable,  nor  are  we  able  tonprtr 
working  drawings  for  making  hives.  Details  with  illustraUons  are  given  d 
Mr.  Raitt's,  Mr.  Hooker's,  and  Mr.  Cheahire's  hives  in  recently  paUishel 
numbers  of  the  Journal.  

FiX)WER8  FOR  BBSS  (/drtw).— Crocuaes,  hyacinths,  wallflowen,  BUg»- 
nette,  borago,  popples,  Centaurea  Cyanus,  melllot,  and  Bpilobium  snga^ 
folium  axe  suitable  for  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  bee  hives ;  but  the  gna 
bulk  of  honey  is  gathered  from  the  blossom  of  fruit  trees,  fields  of  dom, 
limes,  with  other  flowering  deciduous  trees,  and  heather. 

SUPPOSED  POUL  Brood  {£.  A.  (?.).— We  are  glad  to  inform  yooUuttte 
comb  sent  U  not  mftected  with  foul  brood.  The  pollen  is  oonsldenWyBiil- 
dewcd,  and  the  honey  in  many  of  the  cells  is  in  incipient  fcnnenUHoo ;  wt 
there  is  nothing  that  the  bees  will  not  quickly  put  right  as  the  B«Moopo^ 
We  think  it  likely  from  the  appearance  of  things  that  you  have  'w'^**; 
syrup  that  has  been  too  thin  or  that  very  watery  honey  ha«  beengiUicw 
by  the  bees  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  Into  oondiaon  m^iluig. 
We  should  recommend  you  to  feed  with  oake,  the  recipe  for  tha  naBngoi 
which  you  will  find  on  page  476  of  No.  976  of  this  Journal. 


MBTBOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CA.1C0BH  SQUARE,  I^ONDON.  ,  ^    ^ 

Lat.61o32'40'N.;  Long.O^S'O"  W.:  Altitude, 111  feet. 


DATE. 


1880. 
Feb. 


8anJ2 
Mo.  S3 
Tu.  S4 
We.  25 
Th.  as 

Fri.  27 
Bat.  28 


Means. 


•  A.1C. 


IS  THE  DAT. 


IncheH. 
29.79.^ 
29.909 
90.250 
»k464 
29^'J9 
29.878 
29Ji04 


29.966 


Hygrome* 
tor. 


Dry. 


deg. 

S7.6 
3&0 
33.7 
45.4 
8SA 
48jO 


S9.8 


Wet. 


deg. 

37.1 

87.4 

87.1 

33.2 

43.4 

38.9 

44.8 


38.8 


5^ 


w. 

N. 

N.E. 

N.W. 

W. 

W.N.W 

W. 


^3  ..Shade  Tern- 
iZoi   perature. 
BoS 


deg. 

42.U 
40.8 
40l1 
39.3 
89.5 
SD.S 
40.L 


40J 


ICax. 


deg. 

48.8 
41.4 
4I.B 
48.8 
50.1 
48.7 
83.7 


MIn. 


48.8 


deg. 

33.2 

844 

88.4 

30.3 

33.2 

34.1 

88J> 


S4J 


Badisiion 
Temperstora 

In    i  on 

sun.  grus. 


rsj 


deg. 

274 
XJi 

»z 

28.4 
3KJ 


a 


In. 

aitf 


OyBU 


80ls  loin 


REMARKS. 
SSnd.— Overcast,  damp,  misty  day. 

S3rd. — Fine  morning,  overcast  and  rain  from  10  A.X.  . 

S4th.— Rain  in  early  morning ;  damp,  cloudy,  cold  day  ;  fair  •▼""JJS  ^^^ 
25th.-Foggy  iu  early  morning ;  very  fine  bright  cool  day ;  m«>>^"°*" 
26th.--SUght  rain  in  morning ;  fine  day  with  bright  sunshine ;  clesr  mw" 

light  night. 
27th.— Slight  rain  in  morning,  fair  day,  cold  wind.  Murast 

28th.— Wet  morning,  followed  by  a  fine  bright  windy  day,  slighuy  o'"^ 

at  times.  .„.««-.  ntebts 

Cooler  than  tl»e  previous  week,  espedaUy  at  night,  there  being  niw  ms 

with  frost  on  grass.— G.  J.  Sr  MONS. 

COVBNT  GARDBN  MARKBT.— March  8.  ^ 

Our  vegetable  market  is  sensibly  easier,  and  all  sorts  <>' '^52$!f^jofc 
now  reaching  us  In  better  supply,  such  as  Asparagus  French  p^f"**  y^ 
New  Potatoes,  and  Cucumbers.    The  fruit  market  Is  quiet,  unpw 

being  now  nearly  over. 

PRUIT.  .    . 

_  .  s.  d*  •• 

8.  Q.      S.  u.  ' 

Apples I  sieve  2  6to4  6 

Apricots dojsen    o  0     0  o 

Cherries box  0  0     0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  12  0   18  0 

Figs do8cn  0  0     0  0 


Filberts, 

Cobs 

Qoo  ISC  berries.... 
Qrapes ,  hothouse 

Lomons 

Melons 


^Ib.  0  0  10 

ytb   0  0  10 

isleve  0  0  0  0 

V  lb   8  0  12    0 

^100   8  O  10    0 

each  0  0  0  0 


Nectarines    ....     dozen  q  OWj 

y  100 
dosen 
dozen  0  » 


I^cctarincs    ....      ""'r^  i  o  « 
Oranges ]^}^  J  J   0 


Peaches  dosen 

Fears,  kitchen.,  dozen 

dessert Aoteu   8  J 

Pine  Apples  ....  .  f  ]•  i  I 

Plums *8'cj«  J  S 

Raspberries    ....  ^^'  •  o 

Strawberries  ..••  ^  "."r  ,f  a 

''Jl't-to"".;:::::::  "rist  i! . 


YBGETABLBS. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

BBAKlfA  PULUET  UnsatispaotORT  (B,  E,  Z.).— We  fear  your  pullet  has 
been  mptored,  but  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  this  till  we  know  if  she  gradually 
gains  strength  or  continues  as  you  describe  her — viz.,  "  down  behind,"  as  it 
is  called  by  poultry  fanciers.  You  hare  done  quite  right  In  separating  her 
from  the  cock,  which  has  probably  caused  her  midady.  Keep  her  quiet  and 
give  her  barlevmeal  and  bread  and  milk,  omitting  for  the  present  the  Spratt's 
food  and  kitchen  scraps,  as  they  encourage  laying ;  and  her  best  chance  is  to 
cease  laying  till  the  damaged  organs  have  regained  some  strength. 

BOOT  FOR  PA8TURB  {Old  8ub$eriber).—ln.  applying  soot  to  meadow  land 
not  less  than  6  cwt.  per  acre  sboold  be  sown ;  and  in  oaae  the  meadows  are 


Artichokes 

AsparuffUH 

Beans.  Kidney .. 

lieet.Rcd 

Hroccoli  

Brussels  Sprouts 

Cabba^ 

Carrots 

Capsicums 

Canlltlowera .... 

Celery  

Cole  worts.,  doz. 

Cucumbers 

Kadive 

Fennel 

Garlic   

Uerbs    

Leeks 


8. 

dozen  2 

bundl   10 

VIOO  2 

dozen 

bundle 

t  sieve 

dozen 

bunch 

noo 

dozen 

bundle 

bunches 

each 

dozen 

,    bunch 

,     Vtb. 

,   bunch 

,   bunch 


d.   s.  d. 
oto4   0 

0     15 
2 


1 
0 
8 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
9 
0 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
2 
3 


2 
1 
S 
2 

0 
2 

4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms  ....    pott'? 
MnsUrd  St  Cress  V^^^\ 

Onions '*"'5!l 

pickling  ^  q«»" 

Parsley . .".  doz  .bunches 

Parsnips ^^o^fJJ 

Peas .: q«»;\ 

Potatoes ?**u!i 

Kidney ha-^hei 

Radishes.,   doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bund  J 

Salsafy hund  J 

Scorzonera ^i^S^ 

Seakale    ha^kjf 

Shallots ^  f».2 

Spinach  h'lshei 

Turnips   *"»5f 

Vogetoblc  Marrows  eacn 


8.d. 


8    • 


e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
8 
4 
0 
« 
0 

s 

0 

< 

0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


V 

Day 
of 

MAUCH  11—17, 1880. 

ATerage 

TeoiMratare  near 
London. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock 
b^uro 

^ 

Month 

Week 

Rlees. 

Seti. 

RJms. 

SeU. 

Age. 

Sun. 

Tear. 

Day. 

STlfrht 

Mean. 

h.  n. 

h.  in. 

b.   m. 

h.  m. 

Days. 

m.   s. 

TH 

R«yalBoeietyat8J0. 

tOA 

SS.3 

41.8 

6    24 

6    66 

6      6 

C    67 

# 

10      2 

71 

P 

Qoekett  Clab  at  8  P  Ji. 

M.4 

S4.0 

48.S 

6    22 

6    68 

6    21        8    11 

9    46 

72 

IS 

8 

Royal  Botanic  Bodety  at  ZM, 

60.8 

84^ 

49.6 

6    20 

6    60 

6    89  '     9    28 

9    80 

73 

sun 

5TU  SITXDAT  IH  LlMT. 

60.6 

rs.s 

4S.1 

6    17 

6      1 

6    69  i 

10    84 

9    18 

74 

H 

R.  p.  J.  Bprangel  died,  18SS. 

61.0 

84.0 

42.6 

6    16 

6      8        7    22 

11    42 

8    66 

76 

TU 

C.  O.  Neee  Ton  Bwnbeck  died,  1868. 

62.0 

SS.6 

42J 

6    13  '     6      6  [     7    62 

mom. 

8    38 

76 

W 

Society  of  ArU  at  8  P  Jf . 

49^ 

88.0 

41.6 

6    10       6      6        8    80 

0    45 

8    21 

77 

Flrom  obnrrationB  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  yean,  the  average  day  temperatare  of  the  week  is  0O.7<^ ; 

and  iU 

night 

temperatoze  S3^^. 

COTTAGE  GARDEN  SHOWS. 

fc^w^^^L?iilN  the  spring  of  last  year  it  occurred  to  one  or 
j/MK^?  two  lovers  o£  gardens  and  gardening  in  a  re- 
'  mote  district  of  East  Yorkshire,  that  if  a  small 

show  could  be  started  for  the  cottagers  of  the 
district  it  might  tend  to  increase  the  interest 
/t\-f*  V\*^      felt  in  gardening  pursuits,  and,  if  righUy  ma- 
*oS!jn^        naged,  might  prove  productive  employment. 
*;^^5i     But  how  to  do  so  appeared  a  great  difficulty. 
No  one  knew  anything  about  a  flower  show.  The 
cottagers  had  many  of  them  never  seen  a  show,  the 
would-be  committee  were  ignorant  of  details,  nursery- 
men there  were  none,  gentlemen's  gardeners  very 
few,  and  of  money  there  was  very  little.   But  it  so  happened 
that  somebody  connected  with  the  movement  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  gaining  much  instruction  from  a  certain  paper 
which  appeared  on  Friday  mornings  called    the   Cottage 
CrardeneTj  and  somebody  said,  **  I  will  write  ^  '  our  Journal/ 
it  will  help  us  if  anything  can  ;'*  and  so  the  letter  was 
written  to  those  wise  counsellors  of  gardeners  in  distress, 
the  Editors,  and  lo !  for  three  weeks  the  Journal  was  full 
of  long  letters  from  readers  who  had  had  the  experience 
which  we  lacked,  and  who  were  good  enough  to  give  that 
experience  to  other  members  of  our  gentle  craft.  The  result 
of  it  all  was  that  a  Committee  was  formed,  and  notwith- 
standing the  wet  season  and  the  mud,  the  want  of  sun  and 
the  want  of  summer,  a  show  was  held  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
which  proved,  considering  the  season,  verv  successful.    In 
return,  then,  for  our  debt  to  the  Journal  for  enabling  us  to 
start  our  show,  we  venture  to  offer  a  few  details  in  the  hope 
that  others  may  be  encouraged  by  our  experience. 

The  first  step  was  to  form  a  gONod  Committee  representing 
the  several  villages  and  the  several  interests — ^landowners, 
parsons,  farmers,  tradespeople,  and  cottagers.  It  must  be 
essentiaJly  a  working  Committee  and  one  whose  members 
would  work  harmoniously ;  and  by  carefully  selecting 
such  a  Committee  was  secured.  The  more  influential  gave 
the  weight  of  their  influence,  the  leas  known  gave  time  and 
trouble.  A  President  and  Vice-President  were  appointed, 
not  merely  ornamental  chairmen,  but  gentlemen  who  care- 
fully considered  details  and  exercised  their  authority  to 
prevent  questions  of  detail  being  re-opened  which  had  once 
Deen  decided  for  the  year.  Then  we  proceeded  to  draw  up 
a  schedule,  and  having  no  funds  in  the  Three  per  Cents, 
but  only  in  the  future,  we  determined  to  cut  our  coat  ac- 
cording to  the  cloth  and  begin  humbly.  The  prize  list  wa3 
divided  into  two  parts— for  cottagers  in  which  money 
prizes  were  given  of  38.,  28.,  and  l8. ;  and  an  open  class  for 
all  not  bona  fide  cottagers,  in  which  we  did  not  venture  to 
offer  money  prizes,  but  made  honoraiy  awards,  and  trusted 
(and  not  without  good  reason  as  the  event  proved),  to  the 
Committee  and  others  to  fill  the  classes  and  aid  the  Show. 
The  rules  were  made  as  simple  and  short  as  possible,  and 
only  in  one  point  will  it  be  needful  to  amend  them  this 
year,  that  of  making  them  more  stringent  against  those 
who  borrow,  sometimes  without  the  owner's  leave,  from 
others' gardens,  and  show  the  produce  as  their  own.  This  is 
the  one  great  evil  of  shows,  ana  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with, 
xro.  seSr-voL.  xxxyiil,  nbw  sbiiibs. 


Special  prizes  were  offered  by  several  seedsmen  and  other 
tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood.     Children's  prizes  were 
also  given   for  collections   of  wild  flowers,  these   classes 
being  well  filled.    The  agricultural  interest  was  propitiated 
by  prizes  for  eggs,  butter,  and  Turnips.     The  subscription 
for  non-cottagers  was  fixed  at  28.  6^2.,  thou|;h,  as  may  be 
supposed,  we  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  decline  any  larger 
sum  which  might  be  offered,  and  all  cottagers  became  mem- 
bers on  payment  of  6^.    Next  year  we  intend  to  give  ad- 
mission tickets  to  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  2«.  ^d,  a  ticket 
The  admission  was  very  low,  \s.  for  the  first  hour  ol  the 
Show,  and  3^/.  for  adults  and  \d,  for  children  afterwards. 
Notwithstanding  this  nearlv  £7  was  taken  at  the  gate,  and 
we  start  this  year  with  £11   in  the  bank.    A  tent  was 
obtained  from  the  nearest  town,  fifteen  miles  off,  a  local 
band  discoursed  the  popular  tunes  of  the  day,  and  a  grand 
cricket  match  between  two  local  teams  serv^  to  interest 
the  non-gardeners  and  to  fill  our  coffers.    Posters  and  ad- 
vertisements had  been  duly  put  out,  and  a  fine  day  drew 
together  a  company  well  satisfied  with  friends'  and  neigh- 
bours' successes  in  the  peaceful  strife.    The  Secretary  says 
this  is  not  quite  true,  as  some  gentlemen  whom  the  Judges 
had  unaccountably,  as  they  thought,  passed  over,  gave  him 
a  very  warm  time  of  it  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  I  fancy  he 
is  not  responsible  for  what  he  says  about  that  afternoon, 
for  Judges  and  Stewards,  police  and  refreshment  keepers, 
prizetakers,  cricketers,  and  aggrieved  exhibitors,  kept  him 
so  constantiv  occupied  that  he  actually  dared  to  say  that  if 
we  were  to  have  two  shows  a  year  he  should  send  in  his 
resignation.    However,  he  has  not  done  so  yet,  and  will,  I 
believe,  have  changed  his  mind  before  the  next  show  day. — 
A  Yorkshire  Curate. 


AURICULAS  IN  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  mild  controversy  that  has  arisen  in  the  Journal  be- 
tween Mr.  Slater  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  has  suggested 
many  thoughts  to  me,  more  especially  on  the  point  most  pro- 
minent in  the  discussion — the  difference  between  the  method 
of  cultivation,  &c.,  in  the  old  times  and  in  the  present.  No 
better  representatives  of  the  former  and  present  davH  could 
be  had.  Mr.  Slater  has  lived  through  what  he  beueves  to 
have  been  the  palmy  days  of  Auricula  growing,  while  Mr. 
Homer  is  undoubtedly  the  champion  grower  of  the  present ; 
and  if  I  interpose  a  few  words  it  is  simply  because  I  can 
look  back  a  good  many  years  and  remember  when  Mr. 
Slater  was  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  I  am  yet  en- 
deavouring to  cultivate  a  very  favourite  flower. 

It  must  be  now  forty-five  ^ears  since  I  first  undertook 
to  grow  the  Auricula,  and  through  many  changes  of  place 
and  circumstances  I  have,  with  a  few  brief  intervals,  done 
something  with  them  ;  at  one  time  having  but  a  few  plants, 
then  possessing  a  good  collection ;  then  obliged  to  part 
with  them  ;  then  commencing  again,  and  congratulating 
myself  on  having  a  good  collection,  when  to  me  a  hitherto 
unknown  and  unsuspected  enemy  destroyed  my  hopes  and 
made  me  almost  despair  of  ever  growing  them  again,  for 
I  never  heard  or  read  of  the  abominable  pest,  the  woolly 
aphis,  until  the  last  three  or  four  years.     In  those  now 
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far-off  days  I  lived  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  around  its  me- 
tropolis there  were  then  some  of  the  most  enthusimstic  and 
best  growers  of  the  Auricala  I  ever  knew,  notably  amongst 
them  Dr.  Plant  of  Monkstown.  I  was  also  acquainted  with 
the  Lancashire  growers  of  those  days,  and  on  my  occasional 
visits  to  London,  which  were  always  timed  for  the  Auricula 
shows,  1  became  acquainted  with  John  Dickson  of  Acre  Lane, 
Brixton,  who  then  occupied  the  foremost  place  amongst 
growers  for  sale  ;  besides  Ginger,  Page,  and  others  that  might 
be  named,  who  used  to  bring  forward  their  plants  at  the 
*'  Horns,'*  Eennington,  and  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  &c. ;  and 
those  were  the  days  when  florists'  flowers  carried  the  day. 
There  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  between  thirty  and 
forty  exhibitors  of  Auriculas,  and  shows  were  held  at  various 
places  in  the  suburbs  ;  while  besides  Lancashire,  which  always 
held  the  foremost  place,  Worcester,  St.  Neots,  Northwich, 
Market  Drayton,  Doncaster,  Dundee,  and  a  host  of  other  places 
held  their  exhibitions.  Very  different  to  the  state  of  things 
now  existing,  but  bedding-out  and  sensational  gardening  haid 
not  then  come  in,  while  probably  the  increase  of  our  modern 
Babylon  has  tended  not  a  little  to  diminish  the  growth  (owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  ground,  atmosphere,  &c.)  of  the  old- 
fashioned  florists'  flowers.  The  Tulip  has  almost  disappeared 
from  near  London,  Pansies  and  Pinks  are  rarely  seen,  Carnations 
and  Picotees  are  few  in  comparison  with  former  days.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  very  fine  shows  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society  is  contributed  by  northern  growers,  those  about  the 
metropolis  numbering  but  four  or  five.  Dahlia  shows  in  the 
metropolis  are  nothing  to  what  they  used  to  be  ;  Ranunculuses 
are  hardly  ever  exhibited.  Since  those  days  the  Hose  has 
leaped  into  favour,  and  many  who  might  have  bestowed  their 
attention  on  some  of  these  old-fashioned  florists'  flowers  cultivate 
it ;  and  one  can  hardly  quarrel  with  any  amount  of  attention 
given  to  the  queen  of  flowers.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Auricula  has  been  a  tolerably  wide  one, 
and  that  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  I  am  qualified  to  speak. 

In  the  days  to  which  I  allude  it  was  always  considered  that 
the  most  rigid  adherents  to  the  strictness  of  rule  prescribed 
by  the  florists  were  the  northern  growers,  while  laxity  as  to 
quality  and  requirements  was  considered  a  blemish  on  the 
southern  growers ;  and  I  always  used  to  consider  the  Irish 
florists  to  have  observed  a  happy  medium  between  the  two. 
It  was,  and  indeed  is  now,  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  north  to 
see  trusses  reduced  to  three  pips  because  the  others  had  some 
trifling  defect  in  the  eye  of  the  keen  connoisseur,  who  would 
not  venture  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  beaten  by 
someone  more  particular  than  himself.  Great  stress  was  laid 
especially  on  the  quantity  of  ground  colour  in  the  edged 
varieties  ;  and  some,  therefore,  which  were  highly  esteemed  by 
the  London  florists,  and  were  always  prizewinners  there,  were 
hardly  even  tolerated  in  Lancashire.  Take,  for  example,  such 
flowers  as  Dickson's  of  Acre  Lace.  He  sent  out  several — 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  &c. ;  but  they  had 
this  defect,  and  the  Lancashire  growers  used  to  ask  where  the 
edge  was,  and  whether  they  were  not  meant  for  selfs.  Trusses 
were  shown  with  any  number  of  pips  and  too  often  coarse 
in  quality.  The  Dublin  florists  were  quite  agreed  witii  the 
northern  growers  on  these  points,  but  they  were  not  so  very 
particular  as  to  the  individual  pips.  They  never  allowed  a 
trass  in  edged  varieties  to  consist  of  less  than  Ave  pips,  or  in 
selfs  of  less  than  seven.  Great  stress  was  laid,  too,  in  those 
days  upon  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  and  especially  when 
shown  in  pairs.  It  was  considered  necessary  that  the  foliage 
should  be  stout  and  erect,  the  stems  rising  above  it,  but  stout 
snd  bearing  their  truss  without  support ;  and  when  in  pairs  it 
was  considered  a  great  demerit  to  have  one  longer  than  the 
other — ^both  had  to  be  of  the  same  height. 

In  comparing  the  state  of  things  in  the  present  time  with 
those  of  tne  days  I  am  writing  of,  1  find  that  in  many  respects 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  both  in  the  manner  of  culti- 
vation and  in  the  sorts  grovrn.  Mr.  Slater  has  fairly  enough 
described  what  was  the  condition  of  things  in  Lancashire  in 
those  times,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  growing  Auriculas 
save  in  frames  of  the  ordinary  garden  type.  My  dear  old 
friend  Mr.  Jeans  made  a  great  innovation  when  he  grew  his 
in  frames  with  plate  glass,  an  innovation  which  did  not  spread, 
being  expensive,  and  as  I  believe  unnecessary.  Of  late  years 
many  growers,  more  especially  those  in  the  north  of  England, 
have  grown  them  in  pits.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  of  Kirkby 
Malzeard,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  Woodhead  of 
Halifax,  Mr.  Booth  of  Failsworth,  all  grow  them  in  pits,  to 
which  heat  in  one  form  or  another  can  be  applied.    Both  of 


these  were  unknown  to  the  older  florists.  The  pit  I  consider  an 
innovation  worthy  of  all  praise.  You  can  get  to  your  flowers 
under  any  circumstances  of  weather ;  yon  can  detect  sKwe 
easily  if  anything  is  wrong  ;  yon  are  less  liable  to  drip  and 
the  damaging  effects  of  a  cold  blast,  and  you  can  more  easily 
shade  or  protect  from  frost.  I  have  adopted  it  myaeU  and 
have  found  much  comfort  from  it,  but  I  have  not  thought  of 
applying  heat ;  this  I  find  is  as  yet  a  northern  institution,  and 
only  of  late  years.  Now  as  the  Auricula  does  not  suffer  from 
frost  when  the  plants  are  dry,  I  can  only  imagine  that  tbQ  idea 
has  arisen  from  the  desire  of  exhibitors  to  have  their  plants  in 
in  time  for  the  shows,  the  seasons  having  so  strangely  altaed 
during  the  last  few  years  in  England,  for  as  to  getting  flowen 
to  open  flat  by  it,  I  have  seen  the  most  difficult  ones  dunm 
quite  flat  without  any  fire  heat.  The  20th  of  April  uied 
always  to  be  considered  about  the  time  at  which  AorisQlji 
were  at  their  best  in  or  near  the  metropolis  ;  but  in  nether  of 
the  three  great  Auricula  shows  held  in  London  during  the 
last  three  years  could  the  northern  exhibitors  have  put  in  an 
appearance  had  it  not  been  for  the  application  of  heat,  a  fact 
to  which  the  plants  themselves  in  many  instances  bore  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  ;  and  although  the  t^timony  of  such  dbam- 
pions  as  Mr.  Homer,  Mr.  Simonite,  or  Mr.  Woodhead  cannot 
be  gainsaid  I  do  not  like  it.  It  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
Maidenhair  Fern,  Adiantum  Capillos- Veneris,  which  grova  eo 
luxuriantly  in  the  caves  of  Arran,  on  the  west  coast  of  hdand, 
Cornwall,  &c.,  and  yet  seems  to  luxuriate  still  more  in  oor 
moist  stoves,  so  the  Auricula,  originally  an  Alpine  plant,  may 
not  dislike  heab^but  at  any  rate  the  application  of  it  seennsto 
have  been  more  the  work  of  the  Auricula  exhibitor  than  of  tiie 
Auricula  grower. 

With  regard  to  the  material  in  which  they  are  grown  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement.  Simplicity  is  now  the  rale, 
lu  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  all  sorts  of  nostnnna  wctb 
recommended,  and  the  belief  in  them  had  not  quite  vanished 
forty  years  ago.  Ooose  dung  steeped  in  bullocks'  Wood,  de- 
cayed night  soil,  sugar  bakers'  scum,  and  similar  subatanoea  thj^ 
had  been  recommended  by  Emmerson;  Haddock,  Hogg,  tw 
the  older  florists  generally  were  things  of  the  pjwt;  but  I 
well  remember  the  anxiety  to  get  the  decayed  willow  mould 
recommended,  to  have  the  manure  used  some  five  or  six 
years  old,  the  particularity  with  which  the  quantities  wwe 
weighed  out,  and  such  like  minutiae,  now  utterly  disregarded. 
Good  loam,  decayed  manure,  cow  or  stable,  not  too  old,  and  leu 
soil  form  the  staple  of  nearly  all  the  composts  employed ;  and 
I  believe  more  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  loam  than  on 
anything  else.  Those  who  are  able  to  procure  sudi  as  can  be 
obtained  from  Epping  Forest,  or  what  we  used  to  oaem 
Dublin,  Kilmacannock  loam  (the  thin  shavings  of  toil  tbat 
covered  the  limestone  rocks  in  the  Wicklow  mountains),  mjt 
a  great  advantage.  The  more  fibrous  i1^  is  the  ^^^^^'}^ 
not  see  that  mu^  change  has  taken  place  as  to  the  siae  of  t2ie 
pots.  No  doubt  in  former  days  large  pots  were  the  rule,  «nd 
there  are  some  who  adhere  to  them  yet.  The  orthodox  sk 
used  to  be  6^  inches  diameter  and  7  inches  deep ;  but  Dickson 
of  Acre  Lane  commenced  the  use  of  much  stnaller  pot^  *8" 
at  the  present  day  I  think  the  larger-sized  pots  are  me  ^^^j^ 
tion.  They  require  undoubtedly  more  care  than  the  ""^^ 
ones,  as  plants  do  not  so  readily  fill  the  pots^  and  oonaequeinsj 
they  are  more  apt  to  become  soddened  and  soar. 

I  come  now  to  the  very  important  point  as  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Varieties  cultivated.    Forty  years  is  a  long  osie 
in  the  life  of  a  plant.    Look  what  forty  years  has  ^^^J^ 
the  Pelargonium — the  soagnifioent  varieties  of  B[oyle,Fostff» 
Turner,  and  others  in  the  Show  section  ;  and  then  the  rise  «»» 
progress  of  the  Zonals  with  the  Tricolor,  Silver,  Bronze,  »»» 
Nosegay  varieties.    How  many  hundreds,  nay,  thousanoa,  o 
varieties  have  had  their  day,  been  exhibited  as  P"'*'^*^^ 
been  run  after  by  enthusiasts,  and  then  thrown  away  to  in»« 
way  for  their  betters.    But  how  has  it  fared  with  the  Aimc^^ 
Amateurs  and  nurserymen  have  been  busy  with  it,  they  s* 
hybridised  and  rais^  thousands  of  seedlings,  but  ^^^^ 
have  gained  anything  that  is  an  improvement  on  tfaoee  wiu^ 
were  grown  forty  years  ago  1    Good  plants  of  the  ^•^^^ja 
knew  then  would,  except  in  one  class,  hold  their  own-    W 
good  plants  of  Booth's  Freedom,  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor;  W.* 
Champion,  Litton's  Imperator  in  green  edges ;  with  Tayi 
Glory,   Summer?cales'   Catharina,  and  Taylor's  Fsvounte  » 
white  edges ;   with  Netherwood's  Othello,  Spalding's J^eo^ 
politan,  and  Hey's  Apollo  in  selfis,  I  should  not  be  "^^J" 
any  of  the  newer  varieties.    All  the^e  were  grown  ^^^^^\Ji 
days,  and  there  are  few  if  any  of  the  newer  varieties  to  o^ 
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them.  It  will  fasve  been  wen  that  I  fa«Te  omitted  grey  edges ; 
and  here  mqneetiooAbly  the  newer  Tuieties  have  fax  iind 
awaj  diatanoed  the  old.  Waterhonae's  CoDqueror,  G^eneral 
BoliTar,  Hedge's  Britannia,  Fletcher's  Ne  Pins  Ultra  cannot 
be  compared  to  snch  Tarieties  as  Headly^s  QeoTg^e  Lightbody, 
Cbeetham*s^  Lancashire  Hero,  Kay's  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
and  others  in  this  fine  class ;  and  however  sncoessful  may  be 
the  growth  of  the  Anricala  now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  any 
way  of  thinking  the  old  is  better  that  my  memoiy  revels  in  the 
long  rows  of  Booth's  Freedom,  Tavlor's  Gloiy,  Hey's  Apollo, 
&c^  I  used  to  see  in  Dr.  Plant's  collection,  and  that  I  still  call 
him  to  mind  as  the  veiy  prince  of  Auricola  ^wers. 

The  superiority  which  has  always  attached  itself  to  the  north 
in  these  matters  still  holds  good  in  the  productions  of  the  new 
varieties.  Headly,  Walker,  Trsill,  Eaye,  Simonite,  Lightbody, 
Gampbell,  Pohlman,  and  Bead,  whose  names  are  attached  to 
the  leadizig  modem  varieties,  are  all  northern  men — unless, 
indeed,  ^v^e  most  call  the  late  Mr.  Headly  of  Cambridgeshire 
a  southern  grower.  Hr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Turner  have  pro- 
duced flo^wers ;  but  Maria,  albeit  its  exquisite  ground  colour, 
is  not  a  £rBt<i]a8B  flower,  while  Col.  Champneys  is  not  even  a 
seeond-nste  one ;  and  Charles  J.  Perry  is  not,  I  think,  to  be 
compared  with  either  Hey's  Apollo  {'*  Asia  Poll  '*  as  the  old 
Lancashire  boys  called  it^  or  Spalding's  Metropolitan. 

Many  growers  are  now  busy  raising  seedlings,  and  much 
anticiDation  is  indulged  in  of  the  wonders  we  are  to  expect ; 
but  a  little  moderation  is  desirable  when  we  consider  thj^  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  Mr.  Ligfaibody  was  carefully  raising  seed- 
lings, and  that  he  has  left  behind  him  but  three  or  four  fint- 
rate  flowers ;  that  Mr.  Traill  was  nearly  as  long  engaged  in  it 
and  has  not  left  more.  In  truth,  with  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done,  Auricula  growing  and  Auricula  raising  have  their 
difficolties. 

In  thia  review  of  many  years'  experience  many  pleasurable 
and  many  sad  thoughts  arise.  Many  blanks  have  been  made. 
Of  thos«  associated  with  me  in  my  eariy  days  I  hardly  know 
of  hut  (»ne  or  two  left ;  but  amidst  all  the  changes  of  time  and 
place  nay  love  for  the  Auricula  is  still  strong,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  great  sorrow  to  me  if  I  am  obliged  to  relinquish  its 
growth.— D.,  DimI. 

SHANKING  OF  GRAPES. 

In  the  excellent  p^>er  read  by  Mr.  Nunns  before  the  Wim- 
bledon Gavdeners*  Societv,  and  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  Feb- 
joaiy  19th,  the  author  asks  some  pertinent  questions  concerning 
the  shanking  of  Grapes  which  he  conriders  have  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  I  am  under  the  impressitm  ^t 
I  have  attempted  to  answer  all  the  queries  therein  propounded, 
but  as  the  subject  is  so  important  I  oiler  no  apology  for  return- 
ing to  it.  First,  Mr.  Nunns  asks  why  the  secondaiy  crops 
which  form  on  laterals  should  colour  well  without  shanking, 
while  the  main  crop  shanks  badly.  My  answer  is  that  shank- 
ing is  always  caused  by  partial  starvation ;  but  not  idways, 
because  the  soil  is  not  rich.  As  we  know  that  some  animals 
will  starve  where  others  of  the  same  raoe  would  fatten,  so  it  is 
to  a  certain  extent  with  plants.  Take  a  rough  hardy  peasant 
youth  from  the  pace  air  of  some  mountain  home,  where  he 
thrives  on  a  diet  such  as  many  people  would  consider  hitfdly 
good  enough  toT  pigs,  and  place  him  in  a  nobleman's  establish- 
ment where  prime  beef  and  strong  beer  are  unlimited.  After 
a  time,  if  he  survives  the  change,  he  will  grow  to  like  his  new 
fare  and  little  work  ;  but  what  do  you  think  would  hi4>pen  to 
him  were  he  suddenly  returned  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  years 
•  to  his  primitive  diet  ?  We  find  it  comparatively  em  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  additional  luxuries,  and  when  hard  times 
come  we  make  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  our  aystem  has 
undei^one  so  complete  a  change  that  what  were  once  thought 
luxuries  have  beccMne  necessities. 

There  is  a  quotation  in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  from 
Dr.  Lindley's  writings  to  the  effect  that  "  a  compost  was  never 
known  to  be  too  rich  for  Vines  or  Roses,"  which  I  should  have 
no  diflScnlty  in  refuting.  It  is  true  that  the  full  effects  on 
Roses  and  Vines  of  a  compost  which  is  too  rich  is  seldom 
seen,  owing  to  the  mutilations  which  both  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  at  the  present  day ;  but  what  about  the  different 
effects  of  a  severe  winter  on  Roses  which  are  grown  in  half 
dimg  and  those  which  are  grown  in  ordinary  stiff  garden  soil  f 
I  have  never  yet  known  a  Rose  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class 
killed  by  frost  unless  it  had  been  coddled  up  too  much ;  and  I 
may  here  mention  that  I  have  a  batch  of  cuttings  of  Tea  Roses, 
perhaps  150,  in  about  a  dosen  varieties,  which  were  inserted 


last  summer  in  a  border  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  and  have 
had  no  covering  whatever  during  the  winter,  and  they  are 
growing  away  now  as  if  they  had  never  been  exposed  to  the 
slightest  frost.  I  do  not  say  that  the  same  thing  would  have 
happoaed  in  Vorkshire.  but  I  do  say  that  people  in  the  southern 
counties  are  not  strictly  accurate  when  they  say  the  frost  has 
killed  their  Roses. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  shanking  of  Grapes  ?  It  is 
related  in  this  way,  as  tending  to  prove  that  gross  growth 
produced  by  an  excess  of  stimuUnt  causes  a  want  of  hardihood 
and  a  degeneracy  of  the  organs  necessary  for  self-support.  If 
I  understand  rightly  the  Vine  is  not  naturally  a  gross  feeder 
as  reff^kTds  organic  matter.  It  will  thrive  and  bear  abundantly 
on  an  almost  bare  rock,  and  I  am  told  that  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit  in  snch  a  situation  is  extremely  good.  Of  course  I  do 
not  advocate  the  bare  rock  treatment  for  this  country,  for  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  British  gardener  can  grow  better 
Grapes,  at  least  in  appearance,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  ; 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  those  who  have  the  most 
manure  in  their  borders  are  not  the  people  who  can  show  the 
best  permanent  results.  There  is  a  happy  medium,  and  until 
Grape-growers  return  to  this  point  we  ^all  always  hear  of 
gross  growth  and  subsequent  shanking.  In  a  poor  soil  Vine 
roots  will  be  comparatively  small  but  very  numerous.  Their 
little  active  rootlets  will  be  searching  in  every  direction  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  while  the  growUi  above  ground  will  be 
comparatively  small,  hard,  and  short-jointed.  On  the  other 
hand,  young  Vines  planted  in  a  very  rich  compost  will  have 
fewer  roots  of  a  larger  slice,  and  which  if  not  checked  by  being 
confined  or  occasionally  cut  will  often  run  straight  through 
the  prepared  border  and  ramify  in  the  first  hard  material  tb^ 
can  fina.  At  the  time  of  flowering  there  is  an  additLoaal  call 
for  sustenance,  and  vegetable  manure  alone  is  found  unequal 
to  the  task,  and  the  plants  suffer,  as  all  ovemursed  plants  and 
animals  will  which  are  not  early  taught  to  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  their  own  natural  resources.  A  border  may  contain 
a  sufficiency  of  every  ingredient  necessary  for  the  well-being* 
of  a  Vine,  but  owing  to  its  faulty  formation  or  its  having  an 
excess  of  vegetable  manure  the  roots  may  be  unable  to  reach 
the  prepared  material  at  the  most  critical  time. 

I  have  often  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  Vine  roots 
never  commence  growing  till  leaf  growth  is  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, and  the  plants,  therefore,  at  such  a  time  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  sap  stored  up  in  them  from  the  previous  year. 
I  can  now  add  that  the  more  vigorous  the  Vine  is  the  greater 
is  the  proportion  of  leaf  growth  made  before  root-action  com- 
mences, A  high  temperature  also  has  the  same  effect.^  It 
consequently  happens  that  the  flower  bunches  are  often  visibly 
forming  before  root-action  has  commenced  at  all,  and  this  is 
the  exact  time  when  the  question  of  the  strength  of  the  stalk 
of  the  berries  is  finally  settled.  I  consider,  then,  that  shanking 
may  be  merely  the  im  potency  of  the  berry  stalk  itself  caused 
by  too  hard  forcing  in  the  first  stages  of  growth,  or  it  may 
result  from  an  insufficient  supply  throagh  the  rcwts.  When 
bunches  are  formed  on  the  after  growths  the  roots  are  all  in 
vigorous  action,  and  besides  there  are  at  the  time  only  a  few 
bunches  in  the  one  stage. 

The  plan  of  planting  Vines  and  other  permanent  plants  in  a 
large  quantity  of  manure  is  much  to  be  condemned.  Give  a 
sufficiently  rich  compost  for  a  fair  start,  and  be  guided  after- 
wards by  appearances  as  to  the  amount  of  feeding  requisite. 
Rich  material  can  be  added  at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  take  it  away  when  too  much  has  been 
applied  or  to  remedy  the  results  of  satiety.— Wm.  Tatlob. 


BUDDING  ROSES  IN  THE  SPRING. 

As  I  have  not  seen  any  mention  of  budding  Roses  in  the 
spring  out  of  doors,  and  have  discovered  its  possibility  entirely 
from  my  own  experiments,  it  may  be  that  many  of  your  readers 
are  wholly  unawnre  that  it  can  be  done.  I  will  therefore 
describe  the  vwdut  operandi,  so  that  they  may  try  it  and  have 
the  benefit  if  they  succeed. 

In  April — earlier  sometimes,  depending  on  the  season — any 
shoots  of  Briars  left  unbudded  from  the  preceding  autumn  will 
be  pushing  into  growth.  These  should  be  tried  with  the  knife, 
ancf  if  the  iMirk  parts  easily,  as  it  will  do  if  the  shoots  be 
growing,  they  should  be  budded  in  the  usual  way,  except  as 
regaids  the  buds,  which  are  to  be  procured  as  follows  : — In 
pruning  Rose  trees  in  the  spring  (I  prune  mine  generally  on 
the  Ist  of  April,  but  then  I  am  in  East  Yorkshire  and  get  the 
full  brunt  of  the  Easter  winds)  there  will  be  found  some  fine. 
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healthy,  and  ripe  shoots  that  have  withstood  the  frosts  un- 
harmed. It  is  from  these  the  hads  are  to  be  taken ;  so  if  I  wish 
to  increase  my  number  of  any  particular  variety,  and  my  stocks 
are  not  quite  ready  to  bud,  I  leave  one  or  two  of  these  shoots 
unpruned  until  they  are.  Supposing  my  Briars  are  ready  I 
cut  off  these  shoots,  and  it  generally  happens  that  the  topmost 
buds  have  pushed  whilst  the  lower  buds  lie  still  dormant.  These 
are  the  buds  to  use.  Cut  the  shields  in  the  usual  way,  and 
push  the  bud  home  with  the  knife  haft  by  gentle  pressure  on 
the  bud  itself  (of  course  there  are  no  leafstalks  to  do  it  with 
as  in  the  summer),  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  it  at  all,  or 
the  knife  point  may  be  inserted  into  the  bark  of  the  shield 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  bud  and  so  press 
it  to  its  proper  place.  The  operation  requires  care,  but  a  little 
practice  will  enable  anyone  to  manage  it,  and  if  done  neatly 
nearly  every  bud  will  grow.  The  bud  must  be  tied  with  cotton 
as  usual. 

The  advantages  of  spring  budding  are  many.  Tea-scented 
Roses  may  be  then  budded  without  fear  of  their  being  killed 
by  a  severe  winter  :  shoots  must  of  course  be  protected  to  get 
the  buds  from.  Another  important  thing  is,  your  Briars  may 
be  turned  into  Rose  trees  without  waiting  another  season. 
Blanks  can  be  filled  up.  Buds  can  be  used  from  the  new 
Tarieties  you  have  bought  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  and  espe- 
cially are  these  late-planted  Roses  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  buds  are  a  little  later  than  the  stocks.  Then,  again,  it  is  an 
amusement  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  you  have  got  all  planted 
and  trimmed  up,  and  is  weU  worth  trying  with  any  scarce  or 
valuable  variety,  as  cutting  off  a  shoot  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  not  like  cutting  them  to  death  in  the  summer. 

Hanettis,  those  planted  out  for  budding  in  the  previous 
summer,  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  are  not  so  certain 
as  Briars,  though  I  have  had  some  do  reiy  well,  but  have  not 
tried  very  many. 

After  all  perhaps  not  much  is  to  be  done  by  this  plan,  but  that 
it  answers  is  certain,  as  two  friends  to  whom  I  recommended  it 
hav6  succeeded.  I  induced  one  of  them  to  try  it  when  cutting 
down  a  new  variety  last  spring,  and  I  asked  him  in  the  autumn 
how  it  answered,  and  he  told  me  he  had  three  or  four  plants 
all  of  them  better  than  the  one  he  cut  down. 

]  will  give  an  instance  of  how  it  may  be  useful  to  preserve 
a  particular  Rose.  When  in  the  north  of  Scotland  last  May 
there  ^as  a  Rose  tree  in  my  friend's  garden  which  had  been 
late  planted,  and  the  buds  had  not  moved  at  all.  Choosing  a 
shoot  of  ripened  wood  where  the  buds  looked  plump  I  cut  it 
off,  and  on  my  arrival  at  Beverley  a  few  days  after  I  budded 
from  it  both  into  Briar  and  Mimetti,  and  every  bud  grew. 

— F.  BOYES. 

TOMATO  CULTURE. 

AocOBDiNa  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Crossling,  page  171, 1  fear 
he  has  misunderstood  the  drift  of  the  recommendation  to  grow 
Tomatoes  in  shaded  and  odd  corners,  which  he  refers  to  as 
appearing  in  the  Journal  last  year.  Great  results  were  not 
pointed  out  as  being  obtainable  in  this  way,  but  where  economy 
of  space  is  a  consideration  the  shady  plan  is  not  unworthy  of 
a  fair  trial.  I  think  it  is  better  to  gather  a  few  dozen  Tomato 
fruit  from  a  small  shady  place  than  nothing  at  all ;  and  although 
plants  in  this  position  may  not  show  so  many  fruit  at  one  time 
as  those  more  favourably  situated,  yet  tbey  will  produce  a 
.large  quantity  of  useful  fruit.  Last  year  I  knew  of  plants 
trained  to  the  shaded  back  wall  in  a  vinery,  30  by  10  feet,  that 
yielded  over  three  hundred  fruit  that  was  gathered  from  May 
to  September.  Years  ago  this  wall  was  always  empty,  there- 
fore the  Tomato  crop  must  be  considered  a  clear  gain.  Jjet 
those  who  have  suitable  places  grow  Tomatoes  in  them  by  all 
means,  but  at  the  same  time  let  me  ask  those  who  have  empty 
comers  and  shaded  walls  to  try  a  few  plants  in  them,  and  I 
think  by  the  end  of  the  season  they  will  admit  this  is  not  such 
a  very  bad  way  of  growing  them  after  alL — ^A  Kitchen 
Gabdeneb.  

Tomatoes  that  were  grown  out  of  doors  last  season  were 
generally  very  scarce  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet.  But  to  be 
more  successful  with  them  the  plants  should  be  stopped-in  to 
two  stems  and  repotted  till  they  are  in  16-size  pots.  When  both 
shoots  have  shown  two  or  three  trusses  of  bloom  stop  them, 
and  keep  all  laterals  pinched  off,  and  the  fruit  will  soon  set. 
Plant  them  out  against  a  south  wall  the  last  week  in  June,  and 
supply  them  freely  with  liquid  manure  in  dry  weather.  It  the 
season  is  favourable  they  will  keep  on  bearing  till  frost  appears. 


As  to  varieties,  most  people  have  their  own  favourites,  but  for 
a  very  early  supply  I  think  none  excels  the  Orangefidd.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  standard  varieties— Acme,  Stam- 
fordian,  Hathaway'a  Excelsior,  Trophy,  and  Vick's  Ctiterion, 
the  latter  being  very  productive. — Southebk  Gboweb. 


THE  WILD  OARDEN. 


Afteb  two  severe  winters,  with  few  intervals  of  pleasant 
weather,  the  retrospect  is  gloomy  and  the  garden  prospects 
none  too  reassuring ;  therefore  a  glance  at  something  cheering, 
somewhere  that  we  may  Ipok  with  pleasure  on  the  very  fiist 
tokens  of  returning  flowers,  is  even  more  acceptable  &an  usoal. 
Let  us,  then,  enjoy  our  spring  flowers  as  best  we  may  by  watdi- 
ing  their  gradual  unfolding  from  day  to  day,  by  t^bg  of 
them,  and  may  we  not  extend  our  pleasure  by  writing  aboat 
them? 

In  the  wild  garden  there  is  a  purling  brook  winding  hither 
and  thither,  its  higher  banks  clothed  with  Ivy,  whence  masBei 
of  Primroses .  peer  forth  with  a  brightness  enhanced  by  the 
Ivy's  dark  shining  foliage,  and  festoons  of  Perivrinkle  relieTcd 
by  clusters  of  Snowdrops.  On  the  slope  are  Violets  and 
Crocuses,  and  various-hued  Primroses  escaped  from  the  gardes, 
with  the  fine  arching  fronds  of  the  Hart*s-tongne  Fem  juit 
dipping  their  points  in  the  water.  Again,  where  the  rock  jvti 
forward,  covered  with  Lichen,  Moss,  and  Spleenworts,  thnmgh 
an  overhanging  canopy  of  golden  Jessamine,  we  see  Christmas 
Roses  covered  with  scores  of  their  flowers  that  are  kept  fresh 
by  the  shade  long  beyond  their  season,  and  surrounded  by 
their  beautiful  companions  the  Hepaticas.  The  little  moss- 
covered  old  bridge,  the  stones  almost  hidden  by  Pennywort, 
Ceterach,  and  three  sorts  of  Spleenwort,  with  sprays  of 
the  Strawberry-like  Potentilla  trailing  almost  into  tbe  water, 
draping  the  archway,  has  here  and  there  in  the  joints  of 
its  masonry  a  wild  yellow  Wallflower,  which  op®^  *^ 
fragrant  blossoms,  the  little  structure  beautifully  tuttreased 
by  banks  of  Primroses  and  Violets.  Where  the  glade  stretdies 
down  to  the  brook,  on  the  edge  of  the  tnrf  under  tbe  points  of 
the  overhanging  branches,  may  be  seen  those  vernal  gems  the 
Aconites,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Windflowers  in  advance  of 
their  fellows,  amidst  masses  of  the  vivid  light  green  of  the 
rising  foliage  of  the  Arum.  Here  a  great  boulder  flanked  by 
irregular  masses  of  early  Arabis  and  Forget-me-nots,  as  yet 
just  showing  their  white  and  their  blue  flowers,  and  in  front  a 
carpet  of  the  Cyclamens  that  flower  in  tbe  antunm,  bat  their 
lovely  leaves  remain  clothing  the  ground  till  floweis  are 
plentiful. 

This  hasty  glance  at  a  few  of  the  harbingers  of  the  nomeroaa 
beautiful  plants  at  home  in  the  wild  garden  may  draw  at- 
tention to  those  that  bloom  later,  and  perchance  save  some  of 
the  struggling  Narcissuses,  Anemones,  and  Scillas  which 
closely  follow  those  that  form  the  vanguard  of  the  aiwy  of 
flowers,  from  the  scythe  or  the  hook. — Raoul ,  St.  F, 


ASPHALT  WALKS. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  R.  Inglis  I  may  mention  that  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  good  gravel,  and  the  damp  climate  in  Ireland  csnsmg 
moss  to  grow  on  badly  gravelled  walks,  some  people  in  my 
neighbourhood  have  had  their  walks  covered  witn  gaslime 
and  coal  ashes.  When  properly  done  the  surface  is  as  firm, 
solid,  and  smooth  as  any  asphalt.  We  have  had  our  gard^ 
walks  done  in  this  way  for  two  or  three  years,  and  havejww 
now  done  all  the  narrow  paths  through  the  kitchen  garden. 
It  is  quite  a  simple  process,  and  as  the  coal  ashes  and  gaslimc 
are  to  be  had  at  the  gas  house  in  the  town  not  very  far  distant 
only  for  the  trouble  of  carting  it  away,  it  is  decidedly  cheap. 

There  must  be  a  flrm  foundation  to  begin  with— we  nse 
small  gravel  and  cinders.  It  must  be  made  quite  level ;  the  gwj 
lime  is  then  spread  over  that  about  1  or  1^  inch  deep,  and  well 
rolled  or  flattened  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  Over  that  is  plsoeji 
a  thinner  layer  of  the  coal  ashes  or  rather  dust ;  this  is  weU 
rolled  too,  and  the  walk  is  finished.  The  rain  runs  off  it»  ^ 
wheelbarrow  leaves  a  tnick  on  it,  and  no  weeds  or  moss  gw*" 
on  it    The  colour  is  a  dark  grey. — Slioo. 


British  Ferns.— On  page  509,  December  25th,  1879,  Ophio- 
glossum  vulgatum  is  said  by  Mr.  Eadon  to  have  only  one  va- 
riety, named  O.  lusitanicum.  That  plant  is  not  a  variety  |» 
O.  vulgatum,  but  a  distinct  species,  for  its  fruiting  s®**'^^ 
winter  time,  while  0.  vulgatum  is  in  perfection  in  July.    ■•^^ 
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19  a  variety  named  O.  ynlgatum  var.  ambig^um,  which  was 
found  a  few  years  back  in  the  Scilly  Isles  by  Mr.  Camow,  and 
last  summer  the  same  variety  was  found  near  Barmouth  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bailey  of  Manchester.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  only 
known  habitats  for  the  var.  ambignam,  while  O.  lusitanicum  is 
confined  to  the  Channel  I8land8.---JAMB8  Pebciyal. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SPECTABILE. 

Thebb  cannot  be  too  much  said  in  favour  of  this  lovely 
Orchid,  as  it  possesses  merits  which  should  make  it  a  general 
favourite  with  all  plant-growers  ;  and  when  its  perfect  hardi- 
ness is  taken  into  consideration  with  its  present  inexpensiveness 
there  ia  no  reasoA  why  everyone  should  not  possess  one  of  tbe 
very  best  perennial  Orchids.  The  plant  is  easily  distinguished 
from  all  others.  It  grows  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  the  'stems 
being  more  or  less  covered  with  leaves  of  a  light  green  colour 
and  conspicuously  veined.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  singly 
or  from  two  to  four  on  the  stems,  are  very  showy ;  the  sefMils 
and  petals  are  spreading,  ovate  in  form,  the  petals  being  much 
the  widest,  pure  white  in  colour ;  the  lip  is  very  much  inflated, 
of  a  ricb  rose  colour,  sometimes  nearly  crimson,  llie  soil  best 
Baited  for  it  is  good  peat  and  coarse  sand,  with  some  sphagnum 
chopped  up  fine  and  mixed  with  the  peat.  If  grown  in  pots 
sevend  should  be  placed  in  a  large  pot  and  kept  plunged  in 
moss  or  fibre  in  a  shady  place.  When  well  grown  it  is  a  most 
beautiful  plant  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  it  can  be  readily 
forced. 

It  can  be  equally  well  grown  if  planted  outside  in  peat  and 
sand  in  a  shady  place  or  on  the  rockery,  where  it  is  quite  at 
home  with  many  of  the  Primulas,  Dodecatheons,  and  Ferns. 
It  forms  a  lovely  companion  for  Ferns.  The  stems  springing 
np  from  among  the  light  green  fronds  of  the  Lady  Fern  are 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  the  plant  thoroughly  enjoys  such 
a  home.  We  have  ha4  it  planted  in  old  stumps  with  other 
rarities,  when  it  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  happy. — T. 


GALVANISED  WIRE. 


ACCOBDINO  to  my  experience  galvanised  wire  is  no  more 
injurious  to  trees  than  any  other  equally  unyielding  substance. 
•Close  tying  is  very  apt  to  cause  gumming,  especially  on  young 
vigorous  growths,  and  the  same  thing  follows  if  they  come 
into  close  contact  with  widl  nails,  the  result  in  both  cases  being 
a  partial  or  entire  loss  of  the  branch.  To  prove  this  I  enclose 
a  shoot  of  Balgowan  Nectarine,  which  I  believe  was  injured 
by  friction  with  a  wall  nail  consequent  upon  careless  nailing, 
as,  although  much  of  the  branch  above  and  below  the  nail  is 
brown  and  shrivelled,  the  gum  exuded  from  under  the  shred 
only.  The  tree  firom  ..which  the  branch  was  taken  is  on  the 
open  wall  and  is  young  and  healthy. 

I  do  not  agree  with  your  correspondent  "Essex,"  who 
states  on  page  159  that  the  injury  to  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  '*  is  really  the  result  of  frost-bite.*'  Frost  may  be  injurious, 
but  only  in  so  far  that  it  completes,  or  at  all  events  precipi- 
tates, the  already  commenced  work  of  destruction.  What  con- 
vinces me  of  this  is  the  fact  that  last  autumn  I  lost  two  strong 
branches  from  a  Groese  Mignonne  Peach  plnnted  in  an  early 
Peach  house,  the  temperature  of  which  has  certainly  never  been 
nearj  the  freezing  point.  The  fault  lay  in  the  unnoticed  tight 
tjing,  gumming  being  the  first  intimation  of  the  mischief  done, 
^e  bark  rapidly  shrank  and  turned  brown  both  above  and 
below  the  injured  points,  and  the  leaves  flagged  and  withered. 
The  two  branches  were  cut  away  to  below  the  injured  part 
with  good  results,  as  the  retained  parts  are  now  making  strong 
growth.  Another  long  branch  only  slightly  injujred  was 
retained,  and  this  season  it  has  broken  well,  and  is  swelling 
fruit  above  and  below  the  injured  part,  near  which  in  bol£ 
directions  for  several  inches  it  is  quite  bare  of  leaves  or 
fruit.  In  all  probability  the  growth  beyond  this  bare  place 
will  eventually  collapse. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  some  varieties  are  more  addicted  to 
gumming  than  others,  as  the  two  mentioned  are  the  only 
varieties  affected  among  several  grown  under  precisely  similar 
conditions.  For  the  future  twisted  ties  will  be  eschewed,  as 
although  strong  and  of  neat  appearance,  they  are  apt  to  injure 
both  the  young  and  old  wood. — W^  Iggulden. 

The  experience  of  "  Essex  "  (page  159)  does  not  agree  with 
mine.  I  first  observed  the  great  amount  of  injury  done  to  the 
shoots  about  October  25th.  At  that  time  I  was  removing  as 
many  of  the  leaves  as  would  part  readily  from  the  shoots  in 


order  to  expose  the  branches  as  mach  as  possible  to  sun  and 
air,  and  at  that  time  I  cut  out  below  the  wound  the  shoots 
most  affected,  and  not  likely  to  be  of  any  further  use.  I 
forward  you  a  few  of  the  small  branches,  so  that  you  will  see 
that  the  mischief  was  not  done  lately.  On  pruning  the  trees 
last  week  I  saw  only  one  or  two  instances  of  a  newly  cankered 
shoot.  In  tying  trees  to  any  kind  of  wire  my  practice  is  to 
twist  the  tying  material  once  round  the  wire.  It  was  so  in 
this  case,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  wire  damaging  the  shoots. 
If  it  can  be  proved  (as  in  the  case  of  **  Essex  ")  that  the  frost 
acting  on  the  wire  does  the  mischief,  the  remedy  will  be  very 
simple — viz.,  let  the  trees  loose  early  in  the  autumn. — Robebt 
D.  LONG. 

[The  shoots  injured  during  the  summer  are  in  a  much  worse 
state  than  those  affected  during  the  winter. — ^Eds.] 

YouB  correspondent  ''Essex"  is  of  opinion  that  frost  is 
the  cause  of  the  injury  done  to  Peach  shoots,  but  frost,  I  think, 
will  not  do  any  harm  provided  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened ; 
and  if  the  wood  is  green  or  imperfect  severe  frost  will  do 
mischief  whether  the  tree  is  fastened  to  the  bare  wall  or  tied 
to  wire.  My  practice  is,  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe  in  the 
autumn  to  open  the  ventilators  and  leave  them  open  night  and 
day  throughout  the  winter,  unless  when  there  is  danger  to  the 
glass  from  strong  winds.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  damage 
done  to  the  trees  by  frost,  although  many  of  the  shoots  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  wire.  The  borders  were  so  hard  frosen 
in  1879  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  got  them  dressed  pre- 
paratory to  starting  the  trees,  even  after  firing  for  three  or 
four  days.  This  to  me  is  conclusive  evijdience  that  neither 
frost  nor  galvanised  wire  will  injure  the  shoots  of  Peach  trees 
if  they  are  properly  matured.  I  think  the  real  cause  of  many 
dead  branches  that  we  have  heard  of  lately  is  attributable  to 
a  bad  state  of  the  roots  ;  and  if  inquiries  were  made  I  think 
it  wiU  be  found  that  trees  have  suffered  most  in  a  heavy  clay^ 
soil.  Perhaps  those  who  are  complaining  will  give  all  puti* 
culars  as  to  the  state  of  their  borders  and  to  the  condition  of 
the  roots.  The  injury,  I  thinJc,  arises  from  the  trees  feeding 
on  some  ingredient  hurtful  to  the  building-up  of  fine,  fruitfol, 
healthy  branches.--JAMES  Dickson,  Arkleion,  KB, 


PEACH  PRUNING. 


Unless  ''J.  S.  W."  (page  162)  is  residing  in  a  far  more 
favourable  climate  than  I  am,  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
change  his  views  respecting  Peach  pruning.  He  says,  *'  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cut  back  well-ripened  Peach  shoots.  I  ask, 
Where  will  he  find  Peach  trees,  mdoor  or  outside,  thoroughly 
ripened  to  the  points  of  the  shoots  this  year?  The  sunshine 
was  far  too  limited  to  ensure  this.  I  employed  every  means  last 
year  to  ripen  the  wood  on  the  Peach  trees  in  the  f oroins  houses 
here,  and  at  pruning  I  cut  back  as  usual  to  a  triple  bud,  except 
on  shoots  where  I  could  find  no  wood  bud  existmg,  but  on  the 
points.  These,  of  course,  I  left  full  length.  \  now  find  on 
the  unshortened  shoots  that  the  wood  bud  in  the  point  has 
refused  to  grow,  and  so  I  have  a  useless  shoot,  whereas  on 
the  shoots  I  cut  back  to  a  triple  bud  the  growth  is  healthy 
and  there  is  a  good  set  of  fruit. 

In  the  unheated  houses  I  adopted  all  possible  means  to  ripen 
the  wood,  but  felt  sure  after  all  it  was  not  "  perfectly  "  ripened. 
In  pruning  some  of  these  last  week  I  left  the  shoots  veiy  much 
thicker  than  usual,  and  cut  them  down  to  a  point  that  I  con- 
sidered thoroughly  ripened.  In  doing  this  I  feel  confident 
that  unless  injured  by  frost  when  in  bloom  the  trees  will 
bear  a  crop  of  mdt. 

With  respect  to  the  trees  outside^  I  find  those  I  planted  last 
spring,  having  made  strong  but  unripened  growth,  are  killed 
almost  to  the  roots.  On  old-established  iaeea  I  find  a  pro- 
fusion of  buds  on  the  old  wood.  A  little  higher  up  the  fruit- 
bearing  wood  is  completely  kUled,  so  that  the  only  course  open 
to  me  in  this  case  is  to  cut  back  to  the  lower  buds  and  strive 
to  produce  a  healthy  growth.  Your  correspondent  "  J.  S.  W." 
says,  "  as  generally  practised  and  recommended  in  books ; "  I 
say  that  in  a  season  like  the  past  a  man  should  use  his  own 
judgment,  as  last  year  was  an  exceptional  one. — Bobebt  D. 
Long,  Thames  Housej  Wakefield, 

Pebmit  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Luckhurst,  that  the 
questions  he  now  raises  (page  179)  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  his  former  statement,  to  the  effect  that  the  practice  of 
"  thinning  the  fruiting  wood,  but  shortening  little  if  any  of  it " 
(a  clear  and  correct  definition  of  the  '^  extension  system  ")  was 
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inimical  to  froitfulness  and  the  general  well-being  of  the  trees. 
It  was  this  statement,  not  his  particular  practice,  that  was 
called  in  question  by  me,  and  it  was  for  jour  correspondent  to 
refute  the  Tcxy  distinct  contradiction  I  offered  to  his  assertions 
if  he  could,  but  which  he  has  not  attempted.  If  he  desires 
to  see  the  practice,  which  he  says  we  can  expect  any  good 
results  from  in  successful  operation,  he  should  visit  Druxnlanrig, 
Floors  Castle,  Brayton,  Thoresby  Park,  and  elsewhere,  or  even 
Wortley,  after  which  I  think  he  will  admit  that  mere  "  assertion 
of  opinion  "  is  on  his  own  side  only. — J.  S.  W. 

FAILURE  OF  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Ok  page  178  Mr.  Muir  refers  to  Brussels  Sprouts  failing, 
and  to  a  large  extent  he  thinks  the  cause  of  failure  is  late 
sowing.  I  tUnk  that  their  destruction  in  many  cases  is  not 
due  to  l^is  cause,  as  mine  do  not  appear  to  be  injured  in  the 
least.  The  principal  batch  of  plants  here  were  planted  from 
seed  flown  an  April  5th,  the  variety  being  that  which  is  sold  in 
this  neighbourhood  as  the  same  that  Mr.  Hinds  claims  credit 
for  selecting.  The  last  batch  was  sown  towards  the  end  of 
April,  the  seed  having  been  obtained  direct  from  Mr.  Hinds, 
and  is  known  as  "Otterspool  Improved."  In  1S78  I  had 
beiween  tiiree  and  four  hundred  plants  from  Otterspool,  and 
tested  them  against  ^ther  varieties,  and  then  formea  such  a 
hdgk  opiaion  of  Mr.  Hinds'  Sprouts  that  I  again  obtained  seed 
from  him  for  1879.  I  consider  this  variety  is  far  superior  to 
any  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  They  should  not  be  planted 
doeer  than  8  ftet  apart,  and  wiU  then  produce  sprouts  of  an 
immense  sice  and  furnished  dose  to  the  ground, 

I  think  the  cause  of  failure  is  due  in  many  cases  to  the 
plants  being  too  thickly  planted-^exoluding  light  and  air, 
vHiicih  aie  essential  to  properly  harden  aiMl  mature  their 
stems  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  winter's  severity. 
When  planted  at  a  proper  distance  I  cannot  see  the  utility  of 
the  system,  so  frequently  practised,  of  removing  the  lower 
leaves.  I  have  proved  this,  especially  during  the  past  winter. 
Ib  severe  weather  the  foliage  droops  downwards  and  must 
natemUy  protect  both  the  stems  and  the  sprouts.  I  have  n^t 
a  word  to  say  against  early  sowing,  but  everyone  has  not  tbc 
opportunity  of  raising  the  plants  under  glass.  Good  crops  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  can  be  obtained  from  seed  sown  outside  in 
April,  and  the  plants  will  stand  tiie  winter  just  as  well  as 
those  sown  earlier.— Wm.  Babdkbt. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Mauch  9tk. 

Fsw  of  tibe  Society's  meetings  thus  early  in  the  year  after  such 
an  unfavourable  season  have  been  bri^ter  or  more  interesting 
than  the  one  held  on  this  occasion,  rlants  were  exhibited  in 
large  numbers,  one  side  of  the  conservatory  being  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  groups  of  Orchids,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  and  mis- 
oeuaneous  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  while  in  the  Coancil-room 
were  arranged  a  number  of  ranties  of  considerable  interest  horti- 
culturally  and  botanically.  The  Fruit  Committee  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  for  there  was  not  a  single  entrr  of  fntits  or 
vegetables. 

Floral  Committeb.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  The  principal 
nurserymen's  groups  were  arranffed  in  the  conservatory,  and  one 
of  the  first  to  be  noticed  was  that  from  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons, 
^]ham<--«  large  and  ornamental  group  of  plants  very  tastefully 
arranged.  Rhododendrons,  Axaleas,  Guelder  Roses,  and  Spirseas 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  group,  a  few  plants  being  employed  to 
l^hten  it,  and  the  margin  was  composed  of  Crocuses,  Scillas,  and 
ins  reticulata  in  pots  placed  alternately.  The  general  effect  was 
remarkably  bright  and  pleasing.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
desoredly  awarded  by  the  Committee  for  this  handsome  exhibit. 
Mr.  J.  Aldous,  florist,  Glouoester  Road,  South  Kensington^  obtained 
a  similar  awand  for  a  neat  group  of  Palms,  Ferns,  m^acmths,  and 
liUes  of  the  Valley.  The  two  latter  were  remarkably  good,  some 
spikes  of  white  Hyacinths  being  unusually  large,  and  bearing  good 
bells.  The  group  would,  however,  have  appeared  better  had  more 
brightly  oolourea  flowering  plants  been  employed  in  conjonction 
wiu  tne  Lilies  and  Hyacinths.  Mr.  William  Bnll^  Chelsea,  was 
adjudged  a  silver  me<ial  for  a  fine  groap  of  Orchids  and  choice 

flanto  in  excellent  condition.  The  chaste  and  sweetly  scented 
llumna  fragrans,  tke  orange<<M>loured  Ada  aurantiaca,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Dendrobiums,  Masdevallias,  and  Lycastes  were  all  well 
represented.  Epacris  onosmseflora  nivalis  flore-pleno  is  a  remark- 
My  pretty  double  white  variety,  somewhat  resembling  in  habit 
Spacris  purpurascens.  Several  new  hvbrid  Rhododendxt>ns  of  the 
jasminiflomm-javanicum  type  were  shown,  including  some  with 
very  delicately  tinted  wax-hke  flowers.  Onddium  Kramerianum 
was  b«iring  large  and  deeply  coloured  flowers,  which  resemble  but 
surpass  ^e  Butterfly  Orchid,  0.  Papilio. 


2Cr.  B.  8.  Williams.  Upper  Holloway,  exlubited  a  group  of 
Cyclamens  very  well  lowered,  and  some  of  good  size  and  sub> 
stance.  One  variety.  Brilliant,  was  noticeable  for  its  brilliant  mm- 
son  colour.    Several  of  the  white  varieties  were  also  in  vigorous 
health.    A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.    lles8t8.Bair 
and  Sngden,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  staged  a  large  gnmp- 
of  Cjclamens,  comprising  about  140  plante.    They  were  aU  in 
4^-6ize  pots,  the  vifi^our  and  size  of  the  plants  beink  remariuble. 
The  flowers  were  noticeable  for  their  great  size  and  substance.  Cat 
blooms  of  the  lovely  Iris  reticulata  and  its  variety  Xrelsgei, 
together  with  blooms  of  Megaseas,  were  also  shown.    A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded.    Kr.  John  Wills,  South  Kensinston, 
was  awarded  a  bronze  Flora  medal  for  a  group  of  Dracesna  termi* 
nails  alba,  a  very  useful  plant  for  decorative  purposes,  and  very 
clearly  variegated.    The  plants  exhibited  were  in  small  pots,  but 
in  excellent  health.    Messrs.  James  Carter  ^  Co.,  BUgh  Holbonv 
exhibited  plants  of  a  *'  new  blue  Primula  **  named  Lsdy  Probyn. 
The  flowers  vrere  of  a  rather  dull  pale  lavender  blue  tint,  bat  not 
sufficiently  distinct  and  ornamental  to  justify  the  Comoiittse  m 
awarding  it  a  certificate,  though  they  expressed  a  desire  to  see  ^ 
again  upon  a  future  occasion.    These  is  no  doubt  but  that  Uus 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  may  possibly  lead  to  b^to- 
resulte.    For  the  group  of  Primulas  a  bronze  medal  was  awaroei. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  nine  boxes  of  sape^ 
Camellia  blooms,  comprising  about  180  flowers.     One  box  of 
L*Avenir  was  specially  noticeable ;  the  flowers  of  this  variety  «i» 
very  regularly  imbricated,  of  a  bright  pink  colour  with  s  feat 
streak  of  white  down  the  centre  of  each  petol.    Countess  of  l>8nT 
is  also  a  very  good  variety ;  the  flowers  are  well  fumed  and  of  a 
delicate  pink  hue.    Countess  4e  Hainault,  flowers  neat  and  ddi- 
cately  suffused  with  pink.    Madame  Lebois,  flowen  of  moderate 
size,  well  formed,  and  of  a  warm  pink  or  crimson  tinse.   Jisay 
other  excellent  varieties  were  aiao  shown,  the  old  Alba  Plena  ud 
Imbricata  being  in  good  condition,    A  collection  was  also  sti^ 
in  the  Council-room,  a  vote  of  thanks  being  accorded  bj  the- 
Committee.  ,     _. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  HUlin^n  ftot, 
Uxbridge,  exhibited  some  extraordinarily  fine  Cineransi  and  Pn- 
mulas.    Of  the  former  some  of  the  flowers  vrere  over  2  ™*  " 
diameter ;  the  colours  also  were  unusually  rich  and  good.   Ex- 
tremely deep  purple,  crimson,  maroon,  and  blue  were  well  **!"** 
sented.    The  plante  were  also  remarkably  vigorous  and  hesltny- 
The  Primulas  included  some  good  whitea.    One  of  the  letter  JMJJ 
m  a  small  48-pot,  and  bearmg  over  nine  trusses  of  excelled, 
flowers.    Primiua  Meteor  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  j  J^ 
is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  the  flowers  of  brilliant  crimson  hoc.  a. 
Cyclamen  was  also  exhibited,  one  of  the  finest  ever  staged,  ovff^ 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing  more  than  a  hundred  fully  ezpsn«a 
white  flowers  of  great  size  and  excellent  form.    A  eultual  com* 
mendatk>n  was  awarded.    Amar^Uiaes  were  shown  in  exttsorai* 
nary  vigour,  one  specimen  bearmg  no  less  than  tea  flowsa  on 
two  scapes,  one  with  four  sjid  the  other  with  six.    A  Isrgs  (ro°^ 
of  misoellaneons  plante  was  sent  from  the  Society's  gsm^a  sfr 
Chiswick ;  Abutilons^  Ferns,  Imantopkyllum  miniatum  supcr»^ 
and  Wisteria  sinensis  being  very  freely  employed.    Tns  l*Mf^ 
plante  were  4  or  6  feet  high  that  had  been  forced  «»"^J^ 
Lilacs  and  Guelder  Roses,  and  their  fine  racemes  of  fragrant  par- 
plish  flowers  were  very  attractive.  ^^  -. 

In  the  Council-room  a  number  of  plante  were  staged, swnew 
the  most  noticeable  being  ihoee  from  Messrs.  James  Yeitea*«» 


Sons.    This  collection  comprised  new  and  beautiful  P^/^J^T 
eluding  Orchids,  Amaryllises,  Ferns,  and  other  plants.   AW 
class  certificate  was  awarded  for  Polystiohttm  tripteion,  ^r^ 
species  with  pinnate  fronds,  bipinnate  at  the  basa    A  .^^|^^ 
commendation  was  accorded  for  Dendrobium  ciassinode  l'*^^ 
anum,  witJi  two  long  growths  bearing  aboat  thirty  flowers,  caw- 
The  fine  lilac-coloured  Primula  pulcherrima  and  the  rich  °*®P*J^ 
coloured  Azalea  indica  Souvenir  de  Comte  de  Gomer  were  bw 
with  several  bright  Amaryllises.    Plante  of  iite  "  red  Ol^^f  T 
Dijon,"  the  Bose  Berne  Marie  Henriette,  were  also  «^**S2^X  S 
lection  of  Japanese  Abies  was  also  steged.  Mr.  Thomas  Speefl, 
Gardens,  Ohateworth,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  t**°^  ?ilriDtf 
specimen  of  Benanthera  cocdnea,  over  6  feet  hi^  *n^  ^r^^ 
two  large  panides  of  fiowers  that  had,  howevw,  been  so»« JJ" 
damaged  in  transit.    Mr.  J.  King,  gardener  to  G.  ^"^1?^JTU 
Wray  Park,  Reigate,  exhibited  some  new  AbutUons,  for  omjj 
whicn  named  Purity,  bearing  flowers  of  good  size,  a  ^^^^p^i^- 
certificate  was  awarded.     Mr.  J.  James,  The  Oa^^®?'.     ^m! 
Isleworth,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  Cinerarias  of  superb  f^f^^^ 
and  colour.    A  flrst-dass  certiflcate  was  awarded  ror  P^*°"^  ^ 
very  distinct  and  pretty  variety — Master  Harold,  the  flow^  ^ 
excellent  form  and  bright  crimson  colour  with  a  narrowcirw 


white  m  the  centre.    Mr.  Bobert  Greenfield,  The  T^ruxry  uw 
:,  obteined  a  first-lass  certificate  for  a  neivel  donDie 

jed  Mrs.  Thomas  Lloyd.    The  plant  was  of  dwar 

the  flowers  being  perfect  little  crimson-purple  balls  about 


Warwick, 


Gardesfr 
Ciso* 


in  diameter. 
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«atliii0,  Primula  elatior  crntea.  He  aIso  exhibited  plants  of 
Pndiisia  pendnlttflora,  for  which  a  fint-claas  certificate  wae 
awarded.  The  leares  are  long  and  elliptical ;  the  crimaon  flowers 
being  tabular  and  borne  in  pendnloos  corymbs.  Messrs.  £.  G. 
Henderson  A  Bon,  Pine  Apple  Nnrsery,  Maida  Yale,  oontribnted  a 
collection  of  double  Primulas;  the  double  white  Princess  of 
Wales  and  Blnshing  Beaoty,  and  the  lilac-tinged  Miss  Era  Fish, 
-were  the  inoet  noticeable.  Mr.  H.  Harding,  the  Gardecs,  Orton 
Hall,  Peteiboivmgh,  was  accorded  a  rote  of  thanks  for  flowers  of 
Oliaathw  poniceu  aiad  C  Dampieri,  the  latter  being  extremely 
^ne.  Mr.  W.  Bapley,  gaidener  to  G.  Brand,  Esq.,  Bedford  Hill 
Hooee,  Balham,  seat  a  Cineraria  with  flowexs  of  great  size  and 
rich  crimson  oolonr.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  some  bedding 
Primnlas  and  Polyanthuses,  Primula  li]acina  and  P.  auricuUsflora 
heing  reiy  pretty. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS- 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultaral  Society 
lield  on  Tuesday  last,  &.  Masters,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society 
— ^riz.,  lbs.  Saunders  Abbott,  Sutton  Abbott,  F.  J.  Alexander, 
^teo.  A.  BaUard,  Her.  W.  B.  Banyard,  William  Brett^  Mrs. 
FuBarton,  Henry  Garbntt,  Lord  Garvagh,  M.A.,  J.  P. ; 
B.  Hardy,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Jupp,  Bobert  Lathbury,  H.  B.  Pindef, 
J.  B.  Starling,  John  J.  Tbornycroft,  William  Tubb,  and  J(Am 
Winckworth.  Dr.  Masters  afterwards  delireied  a  most  in- 
teresting lecture  on  Japanese  Conifers,  which  ought  to  have 
l)een  better  attended. 

M.  Lev£t*s  new  Tea  Boss,  Bedys  Maeie  Hestbi- 

£TTE,  which  was  described  as  a  *'red  Gloire  de  Dijon,"  is 

likely  toproye  a  reiy  useful  rariety.    It  is  now  flowering  in 

Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  at  Coombe  Wood,  and  the  colour  is 

*Tei7  rich,  bright  crimson  suffused  with  scarlet.    In  growth 

:and  character  this  Bose  resembles  Chesfaont  Hybrid,  to  which 

it  will  form  a  worthy  companion.    It  is  even  a  better  grower 

than  the  free-growing  Cbeshnnt  variety.    The  demand  for 

Heine  Marie  Henriette  has  been  so  great  that  the  stock  of 

'fine  plants  is  nearly  exhausted.    The  Boses  in  pots  at  Ccbmbe 

^ood,  several  of  whieh  are  flowering  and  others  in  yarions 

stages  of  development,  tat  exceptionally  fine ;  and  shortly  the 

{Roses  on  walls— -Belle  Lyonnaiae,  Gheshunt  Hybrid,  Gloire  de 

Dijon,  Maridial  Niel,  and  others  will  give  hundreds  of  grand 

%>loomfl.    The  Boses  in  the  nursery  have  fortunately  escaped 

injury  by  frost,  and  thousands  of  plants  have  been  sent  to 

ffYanee  to  aid  in  filling  the  blanks  caused  by  the  great  severity 

*of  the  weather  there. 

— ^  Iw  Messrs.  Osbom's  nursery  at  Fulhsm  fiAEDT  plaih'S 

4iTe  just  becoming  attractive.  The  most  noticeable  are  the  single 

:and  double  red,  white,  and  blue  Hepaticas,  the  latter  being 

ffemarkably  bright.     Little  patches  of  the  different  varieties 

planted  alternately  in  sheltered  borders  have  a  most  pleasing 

•«fEeck    Bed  and  white  Daphnes  (D.  Mezerenm)  are  laden  with 

lowers,  and  render  the  air  perfumed  for  several  yards,  while  the 

"vhite  Spring  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vemum),  the  loyely  blue 

:8cilla  sioerica  and  8.  bifolia,  the  purple  Bulbocodium  vemum, 

-and  the  large-leaved  Saxifrages  (Megaseas),  such  as  S.  ligulata 

rubra  and  S.  pulcherrima,  aU  assist  in  imparting  a  cheerful 

:ADpearanoe  to  the  borders.     Among  the  shrubs  the  dwarf 

Bhododendrons  dauricum  and  proecoz  are  flowering  profusely, 

especially  the  latter,  which,  when  seen  at  a  short  distance,  bears 

rsome  resemblance  to  Azalea  amoena  both  in  habit  and  colour. 

Is  a  frame  at  the  above  nursery  the  beautiful  Xiphiok 

"BsmcuLATVU  is  also  flowering,  and  as  treated  there  it  is  most 

-ornamental.     Eight  or  ten  bulbs  are  placed  in  a  82-size  pot 

containing  rich  light  soil,  and  are  then  assigned  a  light  airy 

position  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  where  the  deep  purple  flowers 

•are  produoed  somewhat  earlier  than  they  appear  outside. 

r  NEiLB  the  Irises  was  a  frame  full  of  Cbocuses,  includ- 
ing many  good  varieties,  and  some  of  especial  excellence.  One 
of  the  most  distinct  is  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  flowers  of  which 
.^ire  streaked  longitudinally  with  pale  lavender  upon  a  lighter 
ground  colour.  Sir  John  FranKlin  has  large  well-formed 
sowers  of  a  warm  purple  shade,  while  Mont  Blanc  is  one  of 
the  best  whites. 

The  houses  are  gay  with  the  numerous  varieties  of 

Azalea  mollis,  plmts  of  such  great  value  for  decorative 
purposes  early  in  the  year  that  it  is  surprising  they  are  not  more 
^xtensirely  grown  in  gardens.  .  The  colours  are  so  bright  and 
varied,  the  flowers  so  freely  produced,  and  the  culture  so  easy, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  as  spring-flowering  plants. 

-— —  Jx  Mr.  BuU's  nursery,  Chelsea,  there  is  now  an  ex- 
cellent diaplfiy  ol  Obchids  in  flower,  including  a  large  number 


of  species  and  varieties.  Odontoglossums  are  particulariy 
numerous,  most  of  the  best  forms  being  represented.  O.  Pesca* 
torei,  O.  Halli,  O.  Alexandne,  0.  cirrhosum,  O.  gloriosum, 
O.  Pbalasnopsis,  and  0.  Boss!  are  all  in  fine  condition.  Cattleyas 
are  flowering  well,  notably  many  varieties  of  C.  Trianse,  which 
exhibit  a  great  diyersity  in  colour,  not  the  least  attractive 
being  the'pure  white  form.  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Wardianum, 
D.  Deyonianum,  D.  Paxtoni,  D.  cucuUatum,  D.  crassinode, 
and  D.  primulinum,  and  many  other  species  of  this  beautiful 
genua  are  flowering  profusely,  the  plants  appearing  remarks 
ably  vigorous.  Among  Oncidiums,  0.  refiexum  and  0.  mem* 
branaoeum  are  the  most  noticeable ;  while  Cypripediums  are 
represented  by  C.  Boxalli,  C.  villosum,  C.  Dayanum,  and 
C.  Harrisianum.  Coelogynes  and  Masdevallias  are  very  fine, 
especially  M.  Hairyana  caerulescens,  the  flowers  of  which  ait 
unusually  large  and  richly  coloured. 

^•^  Tee  prise  list  of  the  Botal  Caledohxan  Hoin* 
CULTURAL  SociBTT  for  the  |»esent  year  is  now  pablifihedb 
The  Spring  Show  wiU  be  hdd  in  the  Waverley  Market  on  tba 
7th  and  8th  of  April,  the  Summer  Show  in  the  same  i^iace  on 
the  7th  of  July,  and  the  Autumn  Show  on  the  8th  ana  9th  of 
September.  As  usual  the  schedule  is  a  very  large  one.  At  the 
Spring  Show  the  chief  pri2es  are,  in  the  gardeners'  class,  for 
eighteen  Hyacinths,  the  flrst  prize  being  seven  guineas ;  for 
four  Azalea  indica,  first  prise,  £5  ;  the  same  sum  is  also  offered 
as  first  prise  for  a  table  of  plants.  For  six  Orchids  AB  are 
offered.  In  the  classes  devoted  to  nurserymen  the  largest 
prizes  offered  are  for  Bhododendrons— £6,  £4,  and  A2.  The 
Summer  Show  is  not  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  and  at  the 
Autumn  Show  the  large  prizes  are  devoted  to  fruit.  A  colleG* 
tion  of  twelve  dishes  has  £4,  £2,  and  £1  as  the  prizes.  (}ood 
prizes  are  also  offered  for  other  collections,  ana  for  Grapes. 
Cut  flowers  are  well  provided  for,  but  small  prizes  are  offered 
in  the  vegetable  classes. 

At  the  ordimiry  meeting  of  the  Msteoeolooxcal 

SOCIBTT,  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminatet, 
on  the  17th  instaat,  at  7  P.M.,  the  fcdlowing  papen  wiU  be 
read  : — '*  Themometric  Observations  on  bo«rd  the  Cnaard 
aM.S.S.  Algeria,''  by  CapUin  WilKam  Watson,  F.M.S. ;  <*  Oil 
the  Greenwich  Sunshine  Becorda  1876-80,"  by  William  BUia, 
F.B.A.S.,  F.M.S. ;  "  On  the  Bate  at  which  Barometric  Chai^^ 
Traverse  the  British  Isles,"  by  G.  M.  Whipple,  B.Sc,  F.BJuS., 
F.M.S.  At  8  P.M.  the  dlscussioti  on  the  papers  will  be  sus- 
pended, in  order  to  afford  the  Fellows  and  their  friends  9m 
opportunity  of  inspecting  such  instruments  as  have  been  eent 
in  for  exhibition. 

—^  Two  correspondents  have  written  to  us  complainiac 
that  a  spurious  variety  of  the  Scotch  Champion  Potato  Ib 
in  cultivation,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets.  We  can  only  s^geet 
that  those  who  are  purchasing  seed  for  planting  should  obiMn 
it  from  trustworthy  dealers,  who  cannot  affc^  to  risk  their 
reputation  by  distributing  spurious  stocks. 

THB    SOCTHAMFrON  HOKHGULTirRAL    SOCIKTT  Will 

hold  their  Summer  Exhibition  on  July  Slst  and  August  the 
2nd,  the  Chrysanthentum  and  Fruit  Show  being  fixed  for 
November  16th  and  17th.  The  schedule  ennmetaites  a  lai^d 
number  of  classes,  in  many  of  which  liberal  prizes  Me  ofiexed. 
One  stipulation  in  the  regulation  deserves  to  be  adopted  l^ 
many  other  societies — ^namely,  imposing  a  fine  of  2$.  6d,  upon 
exhibitoro  who  withdraw  from  competition  without  givi^ 
notice  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  Exhibition*  The 
Society  continues  in  flourishing  condition,  and  a  eebstantUl 
balance  of  £100  is  announced. 

One  of  the  finest  displays  of  Pbimulas  we  have  seen 

in  a  private  garden  is  at  Garbrand  Hall,  BweU.  Mr.  Child  is 
known  to  be  a  skilled  cultivator  of  plants  generally,  and  for 
some  yeara  he  appears  to  have  devoted  special  attention  in 
selecting  superior  varieties  of  this  popular  flower*  One  house 
is  entirely  filled  with  plants  of  his  white  variety,  which  is 
noticeable  by  the  size,  form,  purity,  and  substance  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  whorls  of  unusual  sisew  The 
red  variety  is  equally  large,  the  colour  bemg  purplish  mmson, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  the  strong  well-grown  plants  is  very 
rich.  The  foliage  of  both  varieties  is  deeply  cut,  and  the  entiie 
collection  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  A  batch  of  white 
Cyclamens  with  large  well-formed  flowen  also  attract  atten- 
tion. The  plants  are  admirably  grown,  and  the  variety  is 
found  most  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

—  Aftbb  six  years'  service  as  head  gardener  to  G.  A. 
Everitt,  Esq.,  Enowle  Hall,  Warwickshire,  Mr.  J.  W.  Silybb 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Ayscough  Fawkes,  Esq.,  FaiB- 
ley  Hall,  Otley,  Yorkshire. 
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The  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Coventry  Horti- 
cultural Society  wUI  be  held  in  Stoneleigh  Abbey  on  July 
12th.  No  less  than  127  classes  are  enumerated  in  the  schedule^ 
providing  for  the  exhibition  of  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Wimbledon  House  Gardeners*  Improvement  So- 
ciety.— During  the  winter  months  for  the  past  ten  or  eleven 
years  Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  with  great  kindness 
provided  a  substantial  repast  fortnightly  for  the  gardeners  of 
Wimbledon  and  the  snrrounding  district  on  their  meeting  in 
his  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  reading  essays  on  horticultural 
topics  and  discussion  thereon.  The  session  of  1879-80  was 
brought  to  a  close  on  Monday  evening  last,  when  Mr.  Wright. 
of  the  JowmaX  of  Horticulture^  read  the  closing  es&ay  on  the 
'^  Shanking  of  Grapes,"  in  reply  to  Mr.  Nunns,  who,  in  a 
previous  paper  alluded  to  the  non-shanking  of  Grapes  under 
certain  circumstances  (see  page  132)  that  he  had  never  seen 
explained.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Wright's  lucid  and  instructive 
essay,  Mr.  Nunns  and  the  gardeners  present  expressed  their 
complete  satisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  the  knotty  questions 
had  been  answered,  and  an  unanimous  wish  was  expressed 
that  the  paper  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners  through- 
out the  country.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Peek  for  their  great  and  valued  privileges  afforded  to 
the  gardeners  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  Mr.  Ollerhead  for  the 
able  and  courteous  manner  with  which  he  had  carried  out 
the  wishes  of  Sir  H.  and  Lady  Peek,  and  to  Mr.  Wright  for 
his  excellent  paper,  brought  one  of  the  most  numerously 
attended  and  interesting  meetings  of  the  year  to  a  close. 

T.  W.  Moorman. 


CHOICE  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Anemone  apennina  alba. — This  lovely  variety  of  the  old 
A.  apennina  is  one  of  the  best  hardy  plants  we  are  acquainted 
with.  The  flowers  are  very  similar  m  size  and  form  to  the 
type,  but  as  pure  white  as  the  Snowdrop,  while  they  last  even 
longer  in  perfection.  It  is  much  stronger  in  growth,  having 
large  trifoliate  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour.  It  is  moSi 
easily  obtained  by  dividing  the  slender  rhizomes.  As  a  border 
plant  it  is  invaluable,  while  it  is  also  adapted  for  the  rockery 
and  wild  garden. 

Anemone  palmata, — This  is  another  veiy  beautiful  species 
of  Windflower.  It  is  very  dwarf  in  habit,  with  palmately 
divided  leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  the  divisions  l^ing  very 
narrow.  The  flowers,  which  are  solitary  on  short  stalks,  are 
about  1^  inch  across,  of  a  deep  shining  yellow  colour.  It 
flowers  early  in  the  spring  and  is  veiy  luirdy.  It  is  increased 
by  dividing  the  rhizomes,  although  the  latter  may  now  be 
purchased  so  easily  and  cheap  that  the  loss  would  not  be  great. 
It  flourishes  well  in  a  warm  well-drained  part  of  the  border  or 
in  a  sunny  place  on  the  rockery.    It  is  also  known  as  A.  lobata. 

Houetonia  cartdea. — ^Among  the  cultivators  of  alpine  plants 
there  are  but  few  who  are  acquainted  with  this  pUmt,  and  a 
smaller  number  who  possess  it.  It  certainly  does  not  lack 
beauty,  and  good  plants  make  a  very  handsome  addition  to 
a  small  rockery.  It  is  easy  to  grow  either  in  pots  or  on  tbe 
rockery,  and  is  readily  increased.  The  plant  grows  in  dense 
cushions  with  small  deep  green  ovate  leaves.  Flowers  on 
■lender  more  or  less  branched  stems  about  3  inches  high  ;  the 
corollas  are  half  an  inch  across,  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
blue — ^hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the  specific  name,  however. 
Some  growers  use  peat  and  sand ;  I  prefer  loam,  leaf  soU,  and 
•and  in  equal  parts. 

Primtiia  nwalU, — This  is  one  of  the  most  chaste  of  our 
hardy  Primulas,  being  of  free  growth  and  very  diminutive  as 
compared  with  P.  denticulata,  P.  acaulis,  and  similar  species. 
The  leaves  are  more  or  less  ovate-spathulate,  covered  with 
glandular  hairs.  Flowers  produced  on  rather  short  peduncles, 
bearing  them  slightly  above  the  foliage  in  very  large  cluster*, 
and  when  the  plant  has  several  shoots  the  heads  are  veiy 
nnmerous.  It  flowers  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  is  a  lovely 
little  plant  for  the  edges  of  hardy  plant  borders.  It  requires 
a  well-drained  and  rather  shady  position.  It  is  most  at  home 
on  the  rockery,  where  it  forms  a  pretty  feature  for  a  long  time. 
It  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  seed  may  be 
saved,  espcciaUy  if  a  plant  is  flow^«d  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool 
house.    The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Itanunculus  amplemeaulU, — This  plant  when  in  flower  is 
generally  admired.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  tongue-shaped, 
clasping  the  stem,  of  a  glaucous  green  colour.  The  stems  grow 
from  9  inches  to  a  foot  high  or  more,  producing  numerous  pure 


white  flowers  exactly  similar  in  form  to  the  common  Battercupb 
They  last  a  considerable  time  in  beauty  during  May  and  Jane, 
and  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardv,  while  its  value  for  border  or 
rockery  ornamen^ition  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  is  very  distinct 
Draha  gigas. — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowering  of  the 
Drabas.  It  forms  dense  cushions,  very  much  resembling  some 
uf  the  Mossy  Saxifrages.  In  the  spring  it  is  crowded  with 
amaXL  white  flowers,  when  it  is  very  pre^.  It  is  a  wonder  il 
is  not  employed  largely  for  spring  bedding,  also  other  species^ 
as  they  are  very  beautiful  and  are  past  their  best  before  flie 
summer  display  can  be  planted.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots  and  by  cuttings  placed  in  a  ctAd  frame  or 
shady  border  under  a  handlight—B. 

ARRANGEMENT  OP  PIPES  FOR  HEATING. 

To  *'A  Novice"  who  asks  on  page  173,  How  can  the  rest 
of  the  piping  be  set  at  a  dead  level  if  the  flow  rises  from  the 
top  of  Uie  boiler  and  the  return  enters  near  the  bottom  ?  My 
reply  is  as  follows  : — Instead  of  giving  a  flow  pipe  a  gradual 
rise  of  say  1  foot  in  50, 1  would  give  it  a  sudden  rise  at  its 
point  of  connection  with  the  boiler,  then  run  it  on  a  level  to 
its  farthest  point,  bringing  the  return  pipe  back  either  by  the 
si^  or  b^ieath  the  flow  as  most  convenient,  and  giving  it  an 
abrupt  dip  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler ;  by  which  arrangement 
the  greatest  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  difference  in 
weight  of  the  flow  and  return  water.  This  will  render  the 
matter  quite  plain  to  your  correspondent. — G.  Duffield, 
Winchmore  Hill, 

IVY  SCREENS. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Jonnal 
have  ever  planted  Ivy  screens  for  windows ;  but  as  they  are  so 
effective  and  so  easily  made,  and  this  being  a  good  time  td 
begin  them,  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  may  not  be  amiss. 

A^box  is  made  the  length  of  the  window  for  which  the 
screen  is  required  ;  in  fact,  a  Mignonette  box,  bat  a  litUr 
deeper  and  rather  stronger.  Good  drainage  is  placed  in  the 
bottom,  and  then  the  soil,  which  should  be  pretty  rich,  is  well 
rammed  down.  In  this  fix  four,  five,  or  six  upright  stakes  (canes 
are  very  suitable),  of  the  height  you  wish  your  screen  to  be ; 
nail  two  or  three  across,  one  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  top^ 
one  midway,  and  if  required  a  third  near  the  bottom.  Thu 
makes  quite  a  firm  foundation,  and  wire  can  be  stretched  acroa 
if  the  spaces  between  the  sticks  should  be  too  wide.  Then  plant 
three  or  four  g^ood  rooted  cuttings  of  Ivy,  say  three  for  a  small 
box.  The  Ivy  will  grow  well  during  the  summer,  and  as  it 
grows  twine  it  backward  and  forward  through  the  framework. 
When  the  shoots  reach  the  top  bend  them  haaclL  and  interlace 
them  again,  as  the  screen  should  be  leal^  ^  over  and  not 
show  bare  stems,  "like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcai)ine." 
The  small-leaved  Ivy  is,  perhaps,  the  prettiest  though  it  is  the 
slowest  to  grow,  but  X  have  at  present  one  beautiful  screen  in 
a  wide  sunny  lobby  window  of  the  large,  quick-growing,  Iruh 
Ivy.  which  is  very  effective.  In  the  box  I  always  keep  a  few 
very  small  Ferns,  and  in  spring  I  dot  a  few  Bcillas  and 
Crocuses  through  them,  and  they  look  very  gay.  I  first  saw 
these  screens  in  the  flower  market  in  Amsteroam,  where  th^ 
are  sold  in  large  quantities  of  every  size  to  suit  the  different 
windows. 

The  Dutch  make  great  use  of  Ivy,  and  the  arrangement  of  it 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Amsterdam  is  one  of  the  great 
features  of  uvose  fine  gardens.  I  will  describe  the  mode  i& 
which  it  is  grown  there  in  a  future  number. — Busy. 

EXHIBITION  POTATOES. 
Of  late  years  Potatoes  have  occupied  veiy  prominent 
positions  on  the  exhibition  tables,  the  majority  of  prize  sche- 
aules  apparently  being  considered  incomplete  wiUiout  a  class 
or  classes  for  them.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  these  com- 
petitions act  as  a  stimulus  to  that  high  culture  neoessan^ 
practised  by  the  most  successful.  The  International  Potato 
Show,  no  doubt,  has  done  much  to  foster  a  real  love  for  Potato 
^  culture  among  a  few  especially,  equalling  in  intensity  that  of 
'  many  others  for  Rose  culture.  The  only  unfortunate  part  of 
the  business  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  handsome  ^ 
rieties,  and  which  invariably  take  the  premier  prizes,  are  of 
very  poor  quality,  and  the  sooner  these  find  their  prop^jfj]^ 
the « better  for  all  concerned.  Shape  and  size  at  present 
seem  to  have  most  weight  with  the  judges,  but  eventually 
quality  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideiation,  or  the  Is* 
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tematJomJ  SodeC^in  pTtJcailiir  will  haye  maeh  to  aiifwer  for, 
in  that  it  has  the  effect  of  bringinff  into  prominence  many 
worthleM  TarietieB  of  which  the  omj  recommendation  is  a 
**  fine  aopeanmoe."  Tiake  the  Inteniational  Kidnej  for  instance, 
to  which  10  manj  first  prizes  hare  been  awarded,  and  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  really  unfit  for  the  table. 

Large  colleotions  ought  not  to  be  grown  by  prirate  gar- 
deners, bat  shoold  be  1^  to  those  in  the  trade  and  enthusiastic 
amatenrs.  In  the  fint  place  becaose  bat  few  hare  the  reqaisite 
s^aoe  to  spare  on  which  to  grow  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
pick  from,  and  are  unable  to  buy  all  the  new  Tarieties  as  they 
are  distribnted,  thus  being  at  a  manifest  disadvantage ;  but 
more  especiaUy  because  these  large  collections  are  yei^  unsatLs- 
factoiy  for  the  table  supply.  Ho  employer  should  object  to  his 
or  her  gardener  growing  a  reasonable'  number  of  Tarieties  for 
exhibition  purposes,  for  as  a  rule  fine  Potatoes  are  not  obtained 
from  light  crops,  quite  the  reverBe  being  the  case,  the  em- 
ployers, therefore,  really  being  the  gainers  by  this  inducement 
to  extra  good  cultue.  HaTiii^  alrrady  written  upon  **  Potato 
Golture  '*  (page  151X  further  remark  are  uncalled  for  beyond 
the  obserration  that  it  is  very  advisable  to  prevent,  by  deep 
digging,  the  tubers  coming  into  contact  with  strong  manure, 
as  that  disfigures  ihem,  and  I  believe  induces  coarseness  in 
some  varieties.  The  soil  about  the  sets  should  be  well  pul- 
verised, and  if  inclined  to  be  at  all  adhesive  should  have  a 
quanti^  of  light  vegetable  or  leaf  soil  worked  into  the  rows, 
otherwise  coarse  unuiapely  tubers  will  be  the  result 

I  grow  but  few  varieties  of  Potatoes,  and  for  this  reason  am 
not  competent  to  give  a  very  reliable  selection ;  and  catalogues, 
too,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  simply  because  many  varieties  are 
described  as  being  of  good  quality,  when  in  reality  they  are  quite 
the  reverse.  The  foUowiz^g:  selection  kindly  sent  to  me  by  a 
very  successful  grower  of  £e  '*  noble  tuber  " — ^vis.,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Howard,  Bridge,  Canterbury,  was  made  from  a  collection  com- 
prising seventy-five  varieties,  and  may  be  depended  upon  as 
being  a  thoroughly  good  one.  Mr.  Howard^s  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  table  quality  of  each  is  impartial  and  based  on 
Actual  experience.  ^ 

The  best  twelve  for  exhibition  are  Edgcott  Seedling,  white 
kidney;  BarlyVermont,  red  kidney;  Schoolmaster,  white  round ; 
and  Scotch  Blue,  all  of  ^[ood  quality ;  Snowflake,  white  kidney ; 
Woodstock  Kidney,  white ;  and  Model,  white  round,  all  of  lair 
quality ;  Pride  of  Ontario,  white  kidney,  may  be  sabstituted 
lor  Snowflake ;  International,  white  kidney ;  Trophy,  red 
kidney ;  Bed  Bmperor  (Garter's  Maincrop),  red  round ;  Gram- 
pian, red  round ;  and  Porter's  Excelsior,  all  of  poor  quality. 
The  next  best  twelve  are  American  Purple  Kidney,  of  extra 
good  quality ;  Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  white  kidney  of  good 
quality ;  Early  Coldstream,  white  round ;  Climax,  white  round; 
Sector  of  Woodstock,  white  round;  Ashtof)  Fluke,  white  kidnev; 
And  Crimson  Walnntleaf  Kidnev,  of  fur  quality ;  Triumph, 
red  round ;  Early  King,  white  kioney ;  Lye's  Favourite ;  Blan- 
chard,  coloured  round  ;  and  Garibaldi,  coloured  kidney— all  of 
very  poor  qualily.  Superior,  red  kidney,  may  be  included  in 
the  first  twelve,  but  is  very  subject  to  disease. 

The  soil  in  Mr.  Howard's  garden  is  principally  rather,  rich 
black  loam  of  good  depth  and  resting  on  a  gravelly  subsoil  It 
is  what  might  be  termed  a  good  Potato  soil.  Daring  the  past 
seven  years  he  has  grown  and  thoroughly  tested  two  hundred 
varieties,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  an  authority  on  the 

€Ubject— W.  iGOULDBN. 


NEWTON  SEEDLING  8TRAWBEBBY. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  Strawberry  I  desire  to  say 
that  it  was  raised  by  me  in  1864  from  a  cross  between  Keens' 
Seedling  and  Black  Prince.  I  named  it  Newton  Seedling 
because  I  resided  at  Newton,  and  no  man  named  Newton  has 
«ny  right  to  call  it  Newton's  Seedling.  I  showed  a  basket  of 
fruit  in  Covent  Gkoden  in  1865,  and  afterwards  showed  it  to 
the  late  Mr.  Outhill  of  CamberweU,  the  raiser  of  Black  Prince,  - 
to  whom,  at  his  request,  I  sent  some  runners. — T.  W.  Chalonbb, 
Mooter  qf  Newton  Kymo, 


BABMOUTH  JOTTINGa 

I  WENT  to  Bl^onth,  Merioneth,  on  February  24th  to  select 
sand  for  potting  purposes,  which  we  use  exclusively,  and 
find  it  answer  for  nearly  everything  if  selected  where  the  sea 
bas  not  touched  it  for  some  years ;  in  fact  I  find  that  the  small 
4juantity  of  salt  which  the  sand  contains  is  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise  to  most  plants.    In  visiting  BarmouUi  I  was 


agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  many  plants  wfaidi  require 
protection  some  ten  mUes  inland  seemed  quite  at  home  there. 
In  front  of  the  Corsygedol  Hotel  I  noticed  Euonymuses  from 
8  to  10  feet  high,  eridently  enjoying  their  position.  In  the 
same  nlace  was  a  splendid  row  of  single  yellow  Widlfiowers  in 
full  bloom,  double  red  Daisies  were  in  flower,  Myosotises  were 
producing  their  flowers.  I  also  noticed  at  other  places  in  this 
sheltered  locality  laige  M>-rtles,  which  had  doubtless  been  out 
of  doors  for  years,  Laurustinus  in  full  flower,  and  to  judge  by 
the  enormous  flower  stalks  still  remidning  the  Hydnuigea  is  a 
grand  seaside  plant  SKhubarb  (unprotected)  a  foot  high. 
Broccoli  and  Kales  seem  not  to  have  suffered  at  alL  and  the 
latter  were  producing  abondance  of  sprouts  5  to  6  mches  in 
length. 

iOthough  in  Dolgelly  we  had  6"  of  frost  on  the  morning  of 
my  visit  there  was  not  the  least  frost  at  Barmouth,  and  I  was 
informed  there  has  scarcely  been  any  frost  there  this  winter, 
the  high  hills  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  town  thoroughly 
protecting  it  in  those  directions.  Potato  olantbig  was  in  full 
progress.  The  spring  frosts  that  we  are  afraid  of  do  not  harm 
tlism  here.  The  lowest  temperature  in  January  was  33^,  in 
February  46*.  This  is  very  difEerant  from  what  most  gardenen 
have  experienced  this  winter. — Geoboe  Cooke,  Nanna/n  Park 
Qardenit  DolgeUfy,  N.  Walot. 


IBISEa— No.  4. 


Of  all  the  XipUons  none  possesses  such  a  variability  of 
colouring,  such  strange  markings,  and  such  striking  combina- 
tions of  brilliant  haes,  as  those  known  in  gardens  as  English 
and  Spanish  Irises.  The  surprising  diversity  of  these  hand- 
some flowers  never  fails  to  awaken  admiration,  and  it  may 
almost  be  considered  fortunate  that  they  are  not  of  longer 
duration,  for  they  would  be  likely  to  render  us  dissatisfied 
with  many  other  occupants  of  our  gardens.  Very  aptly  have 
they  been  compared  with  Orohids,  which  they  rival  m  colour, 
fragrance,  and  beauty,  if  not  in  peculiarity  and  grotesqueness 
of  form.  The  eye  wanders  over  a  bed  of  these  plants  in  full 
bloom  with  continual  delight.  There  is  such  freshness  in  the 
tints  and  such  abundant  novelty  that  satiety  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  every  glance  only  conveys  additional  pleasure  to 
the  mind.  Why  phmts  with  so  many  charms  can  be  neglected 
it  is  hard  to  say ;  and  yet,  although  they  can  now  be  obtained 
at  such  extremely  moderate  prices  that  ihej  might  be  employed 
to  grace  the  humblest  garden,  tiiey  are  comparatively  rarely 
seen.  It  caimot  be  that  they  are  difficult  to  grow,  for  a  well- 
drained  border  of  rich  light  soil  in  a  warm  sunny  position 
suits  them  admirably,  and  all  the  attention  they  require  is 
lifting  the  bulbs  every  two  or  three  years ;  indeed,  that  even  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  young  offsets  or  bulbs,  which 
most  of  the  varieties  produce  very  freely,  may  be  severed  from 
the  old  plant  with  a  blunt-pointed  stick,  and  after  being  kept 
in  a  dry  cool  place  for  a  snort  time  the  young  bulbs  can  be 
planted  out  This  plan  ob?iates  disturbing  the  old  bulbs 
periodically.  With  attention  to  these  few  matters  anyone  can 
easilv  grow  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  bulbous  Irises, 
and  having  once  obteined  a  stock  of  good  varieties,  the  number 
is  readily  increased  both  by  bulbs  and  seed. 

The  Spanish  Iris  was  named  by  Miller  in  his  "Gardeners* 
Dictionary"  Xiphium  vulgare,  and  from  that  Mr.  Baker  derives 
the  modified  title  Xiphion  vulgare,  under  which  name  the 
typical  form  is  represented  in  &e  annexed  engraving.  This 
species  is,  as  the  popular  name  implies,  a  native  of  ^e  Spanish 
peninsula,  where  its  range  is  somewhat  extensive  both  verti- 
cally and  laterally ;  but  it  is  not  confined  to  that  country,  for 
it  also  occurs  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Corsica.  The  plant 
is  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  for  it  is  one  of  moee 
which  Gerarde  tells  us  he  had  in  his  garden  towards  the  dose 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  so  that,  althaugh  the  exact  date  is  un- 
known, it  cannot  have  been  introduced  to  this  country  much 
less  than  three  hundred  yean  ago.  This  Iris  also  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Dnteh  erowers,  who  cultivated  it  very  suc- 
cessfully, raising  many  good  varieties.  They  imported  them  to 
England,  and  &e  Duten  bulbs  were  soon  regarded  as  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained.  Bulbs  are  still  imported  from  the 
continent,  but  some  of  our  own  nurserymen  also  groir  large 
numbers  of  named  varieties. 

Xiphion  vulgare  is  distinct  in  habit  from  those  already  de- 
scribed, being  much  taller,  the  stems  often  exceeding  2  feet  in 
height,  and  bearing  verv  long  narrow  somewhat  flaccid  leaves. 
It  resembles  the  English  Iris,  Xiphion  latifolium,  but  has 
smaller  bulbs  and  flowers,  the  latter  being  produced  in  June ;  is 
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Bum  dender  in  hMt,  and  tboiigb  (diglitl;  len  g;oi^eoTU  in  [  Ulac  purple  bne  with  a  yeUoir  blotch  npoa  tbe  filli,  nS  m 
oolonring,  the  flower*  of  tfae  ranetjoi  exhibit  more  pecnliar  ilightly  tragnut,  mggestive  of  Coriander  leed.  Tbej  m  not, 
oombinaUoiu  cd  tinti^  mottled  and  dadied  in  a  ain^lar  but  howcTGT,  neariT  so  beautifnl  *a  some  of  tbe  TarteOa:  Tbe 
atbaetJTe  mumer.    The  Soweri  in  the  typical  fonn  are  of  a  j  latter  aie  aeedling  variationi  from  the  type,  lOiDe  ol  vUdt 


hate  powfblr  originated  from  croMca  between  the  EngUsb, 
Bpanlab,  and  other  Irlaea.  The  colonn  In  these  forms  mige 
from  pore  white  throcgli  innamerable  shades  of  blue,  viole^ 
pnrple,  yellow,  brown,  and  bronie.  Xipbion  Insitanicom,  a 
aatfre  of  Sp^,  Which  has  been  dMcribed  by  some  aalhoriti« 


H  a  distinct  species,  i«  conaidered  by  Mr.  Bsler  •■  "^^^ 
Tariety  of  the  Spanish  Iris.    It  difCers  chiefly  in  the  p*^ 

Erticm  of  yellow  in  the  flowers.  The  tca<r^^^ 
Etarietiesare  some  of  th« best— Char  Peter,  Bella  ";■""*' 
xite,  and  Telemachus  bare  beaatifnl  eombinaticiii""  °"^ 
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m  pdrple  knd  jellcrw  In  ttwir  floweti.  BenogaHl^  Hnold, 
Eady  BoimiB,  and  TetpMianiia  eiliitnt  a  nriety  of  ihulH  of 
jeHow  and  bMiwe.  I^e  d'Orerreen  U  Une,  and  Bella  Vain 
u  white.  Hie  mmamod  forma  are  extremely  namerong,  and 
irlien  a  bsnAed  lolba  can  be  pmttbaaed  for  leN  than  6«.  who 
*otdd  be  withont  (ncb  bandotaie  hatdy  planta  f — L.  OACTLB. 


LATB  ACTUHH  FKARB-PITIUOTON  DUCHESa 

br  appeannce  Uil*  <■  ooe  <tf  Oie  moat  noble  of  rH  Fean;  and 

fa)  qnafity  ia  one  of  tbe  beet— «t  leaat  thie  ia  our  experience  of 


tlie  finit  grown  imder  firotmble  condition*  in  tbe  aontlierii 
conntiea,  and  we  bare  no  teaaon  to  nppote  that  it  is  not  ^lo 
good  in  other  divtrictA,  for  tiie  tree  ia  of  free  grontb  and  appeal 
to  pOMeae  a  hardj  conatitntlon.  Altbonsh  this  TSriety  i«  not 
ao  wldBlj  cnltlvated  u  tbe  beat  of  tbe  ofder  PeanL  jm  many 
tree*  mnat  now  hare  prodnoed  frnlt  in  Tailotu  counties,  and  it 
will  beoMhl  to  know  wltb  wbat  resnlts. 

The  Fltmaaton  Dochees  is  ■  large  handaome  Peat,  generally 
little  undulating  in  its  outline,  and  sometime*  ratfaer 
tlj  boeeed.    The  skin  U  amooth  and  fine,  of  a  pale 
colour,  thickly  corered  with  patcbee  of  delicate  ciuna- 


tlg.  fO^FTTNUTOH  V 


grown  a^^nat  a 
tMige  and  open. 


nea-colDiiied-ttMet,  with  a  large  patch  round  the  atalk.    In 
''  ~'a  not  nntike  a  good  apecimen  of  Uarie  Lonise 

J,  wbentbeakinUbrigbt  and  amootb.  Eye 
.  .._  1  iqien,  iet  In  a  wide  carity.    Stalk  about  an  ini\b 

^  Btoot,  and  insertsd  either  level  with  the  surface  or  in  a 

udSi  narrow  isvi^.  Tlesh  Tsry  tender  and  melting,  very 
iii[cy,  ezceedinglT  rich  and  sugaiy,  with  a  briak  rebeahing 
JUtoui  and  a  delicate  perfome. 

it  ripena  in  some  pWee  about  the  end  of  October,  but  in 

The  I] 


worth  on  a  tree  In  a  l(X-Inch  pot,  and  well  reraeeenta  how 
admirably  Pe&re  are  adapted  for  that  mode  of  onltnn  when  in 
tiie  haada  <£  akUled  cnltiTatora. 


PEDNING  E0SE8. 
The  rapidity  with  which  Hie  nppermoat  bnda  of  Boee  boahea 
have  poahed  into  giowih  with  the  last  few  dan  of  geniaj 
Bpring-lika  weather  ia  aarprtiing,  and  indicatee  uie  necesri^ 
of  pnaning  as  soon  as  poaeible.  I  have  frequentlr  obaerred 
tbaT  planta  which  hsvebeen  left  nnprunsd  until  late  in  tbe 
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seaaon  have  made  actiTe  growths  from  the  nppennoet  bndSt 
whilst  early  pnmed  plants  have  remained  dormant  for  some 
time  after  proning,  only  starting  into  active  growth  with  the 
warmer  weather.  Therefore  I  advise  amateurs  and  others  that 
have  not  yet  pruned  their  Boees  to  do  so  without  delay. 
Carefully  examme  each  tree,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of 
secateurs  remove  all  wood  that  is  not  strong  and  healthy. 
Wherever  the  wood  is  found  to  have  turned  black  &om  the 
efPects  of  the  frost  it  should  be  out  away  altogether,  but  in 
^me  instances  near  a  strong  growth  it  may  be  found  only 
injured  on  one  side,  and  in  that  case  if  pruned  to  the  nearest 
jomt  it  may  heal  and  support  its  new  growths.  Prime  all 
Boses  if  possible  to  an  eye  on  the  outer  side  of  the  shoots ;  this 
if  persevered  in  will  keep  the  heads  open  and  allow  air  to 
circulate  amongst  the  flowers  and  foliage,  which  is  most  im- 
portant in  forming  weU-G^aped  beads. 

Hoses  that  vary  in  habit  require  slightly  different  systems  of 
pruning,  much  of  which  can  really  only  be  acquired  by  practice 
and  oleervation ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  prune  all  s^ng  and 
rigid  growing  varieties,  such  as  Btienne  Levet  and  Baronne  de 
Bothschild,  to  the  moist  prominent  bud  on  the  shoot,  while 
weaker  growing  varieties  wiU  require  pruning  in  within  three 
or  four  plump  buds  from  the  old  wood.  Dw^-growing  Boses 
if  required  to  cover  the  ground  rapidly  may  have  the  long 
strong  shoots  pegged  down,  these  will  produce  a  supply  of 
useful  blooms  for  cutting  and  decorative  purposes.  After 
pruning  collect  the  cuttings  and  dig  the  ground  over,  turning 
m  the  manure  which  has  been  on  tiie  sou  all  the  winter.  U 
any  vacancies  occur  they  may  still  be  filled  up,  for  if  our 
nurserymen  have  exhausted  their  autumn  supply  they  generally 
make  provision  for  emergencies  by  placing  botii  standards  and 
dwarfs  in  pots,  when  they  can  supply  t^m  almost  at  any  time 
by  charging  a  trifle  more  to  cover  the  extra  labour  required  in 
preserving  them. 

Soies  in  Pots, — Plants  that  were  started  into  active  growth 
during  January  and  February  have  now  made  good  growths 
and  are  nearly  ready  for  tying.  Bach  shoot  will  require  a 
stick  to  support  it  Seardh  £Hgently  for  the  maggot,  and 
keep  down  green  fly  ;  also  give  a  stimulant  of  cow  manvre 
and  soot  Mar^chal  Niel  Bose  tmder  glass  has  started  very 
freely,  and  will  require  the  shoots  regulating,  and  if  aphides 
are  numerous  fumigating  and  syringing  will  be  necessary ;  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  syringe  after  &e  earliest  buds  begin  to  show 
colour,  or  the  water  is  apt  to  remain  around  the  calyx  and 
cause  the  flower  to  decay.  A  temperature  of  45**  to  60°  will  suit 
both  this  and  other  Boses  in  pots  admirably.— -J.  W.  Moobmak. 


CHAPTEB8  ON  INSECTff  FOR  GABDENEBS.— No.  3. 

NEW  8BRIBS. 

Is  tbe  large  order  Hymenoptera,  which  embraces  insects  of 
reiy  varied  size  and  appearance,  there  is  not  exhibited  so 
notably  as  in  some  other  ordera  beauties  of  form,  colour,  and 
marking,  though  it  includes  some  handsome  species.  Hero 
aro  placed  the  bees  and  ants,  insects  which  not  only  surpass 
all  uieir  brothren  in  diligence  and  sagacity,  but  w^ich  may 
even  be  compared  to  their  advantage  with  many  animals 
of  superior  organisation  and  hundreds  or  tiiousands  of  times 
their  dimensions.  Despite  their  differences  of  form  and  size, 
thero  is  a  marked  general  likeness  amongst  the  images  or 
matured  insects  in  this  order,  though  some  of  them  heex  close 
resemblance  to  the  two-winged  flies,  or  the  four-winged  species 
of  the  Neuropterous  order,  dragon-flies,  may-flies,  &c.»  Sur- 
veying the  order  as  a  whole  and  in  its  groups  we  perceive  that, 
if  thero  are  in  it  a  few  foes  to  the  gardener  or  the  agriculturist, 
the  numb^  of  friendly  species  is  far  greater.  We  need  only 
now  refer  to  the  host  of  parasites  familiarly  called  ichneumons, 
which  prey  upon  destructive  larvae,  especially  upon  those  of 
moths  and  butterflies,  and  to  the  indefatigable  lalraurs  of  many 
of  the  bees,  known  to  be  of  valuable  service  in  the  fertilisation 
of  flowers,  for  Hymenopterous  insects  aro  mostly  lovers  of 
flowers,  robbing  them  of  tiieir  honey,  their  pollen,  and  some- 
times also  carrying  off  portions  of  their  petals  for  purposes  of 
nest  making  and  nest  lining. 

These  insects  have  four  wings,  which  are  naked  and  mem- 
branous, small  in  relation  to  the  body,  yet  capable  of  carrying 
it  rapid[ly  along ;  they  also,  in  some  instances,  produce  very 
loud  vibrations.  Under  any  ciroumstances  the  insects  are 
reluctant  to  walk  except  those  which,  like  the  neuter  ants,  are 
unprovided  with  wings,  and  their  agility  is  remarkable.  The 
pliant  abdomen  is  often  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  narrow 
waist,  which  is  easily  snipped  in  two,  a  mode  of  execution 


ladies  occasionally  practise  upon  wasps.   A  strong  force  ci 
muscles  centres  in  the  thorax  and  bead ;  the  latter  has  geaeially 
large  eyes.    The  mouth  is  always  furnished  with  homy  upper 
jaws  or  mandibles ;  the  lower  jaws  in  some,  as  among  the  bees, 
are  reduced  to  plates,  serving  to  sheathe  the  tongue.   This 
organ,  in  fact,  is  an  extension  of  the  under  lip,  and  long  in 
most  species,  coiling  under  the  breast  when  not  in  action. 
There  are  examples,  however,  where  this  tongue  is  very  short 
All  the  Hyihenopter&xindergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.   The 
pupa  is  enclose  in  a  silken  cocoon.    In  the  character  of  their 
life  as  larvae  we  flnd  astonishing  differences,  as  thus  described 
by  Prof.  Duncan :—"  Those  cl  one  family,"  he  says,  "are 
sufficiently  developed  when  hatched  to  take  care  of  themselTei ; 
they  live  in  full  daylight  and  can  walk,  nearlv  resembling 
caterpillars.     Otiiers  pass  a  hidden  existeqpe  because  tbey 
must  live  in  the  place  where  the  eggs  out  of  which  they  have 
come  are  deposited,  and  indeed  titoy  never  care  to  wander. 
There  are  some  again  so  developed  that  they  have  no  means  of 
locomotion,  and  cannot  even  take  their  food  themselTes,  so 
that  they  require  mothers,  or  a  staff  of  nurses  gifted  with 
indusliry  and  sufficient  intelligence  to  find  a  safe  place  and 
proper  nourishment  for  their  charges.**     This  last  remaik 
applies  particularly  to  the  ants  and  to  some  of  the  bees; 
amongst  them  also  we  have  the  singular  circumstance  that  the 
majority  of  the  race  consists  of  creatures  that  do  not  propigate 
their  species,  and  therefore  are  known  as  "  neuters.'^  Thoodi 
neither  male  nor  female,  they  seem  to  unite  in  themselves  tne 
best  qualities  of  bol^  sexes. 

The  order  is  easily  divided  into  two  groups,  seientificaUy 
designated  Terebrantia  and  Aculeata,  the  distinction  most 
noteworthy  being  that  one  group  has  stings  and  the  other  has 
not  In  the  division  of  the  Terebrantias  are  the  sawflies^  the 
gallflies,  the  ichneumons,  tiie  ruby-tails,  stingless,  bnt  the 
female  insects  are  equipped  with  an  ovipositor  or  egg-placer, 
by  means  of  which  they  can  cut  and  pierce  vegetable  substances 
or  the  skins  of  other  insects.  The  Aculeata  division  compre- 
hends the  ants,  bee»,  and  wasps,  many  of  which  lead  a  re- 
markable life  in  society,  and  here  the  females  are  armed  wiUi 
stings,  and  also  sometimes  the  neuters  or  workers.  Then  the 
Terebrantia,  again,  form  naturally  two  subdivisions.  In  the 
first  of  these  the  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  thorax  by  its  whole 
width,  as  in  all  the  other,  divisions  of  the  Hymenoptera,  and 
both  larvae  and  images  f e»d  solely  on  vegetable  matter ;  tibe 
latter  sometimes  do  not  appear  to  eat  at  alL  These  u^^p?°^ 
named  the  Phytophaga,  are  separated  into  two  families,  which 
we  may  call  in  English  the  leaf  eaters  and  the  wood  eateia. 
From  the  prominent  genera  Linnseua  called  them  the  Ten- 
thredinidsB  and  the  Siricidse.  We  also  know  the  insects  m  tbe 
first  family  by  the  name  of  savrfies,  the  ovipositor  being  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a  saw.  The  lip  in  the  sawflie*  »• 
three-cleft,  while  in  ma  wood-eaters  or  borers  it  is  si^P*^. 
some  species  the  antennse  are  long  and  threadlike,  in  others 
these  useful  organs  are  reduced  to  a  few  joints.  A  female  saw- 
fly  when  she  is  at  work  vnth  her  implement  upon  aw  or  a 
twig  in  turn  uses  the  two  blades  of  which  it  is  composed,  sM 
by  their  action  a  jagged  wound  is  caused,  in  which  an  egg  or 
eggs  are  deposited.  Some  suppose  that  besides  this  P'^'p^'v: 
poisoning  effect  is  produced  by  a  liquid  that  is  thrown  in,  ot 
trequently  there  is  a  subsequent  enlax^ment  of  the  "^1^ 
uaxtf  and  the  excrescences  to  be  seen  on  some  Willows  aw 
xamUiar  examples  of  the  doings  of  TenthxedinidsB.  It  u  oer^ 
tain  at  least  that  the  eggs  absorb  nutriment  from  the  fiaai  or 
tree,  and  increase  in  size  before  Hie  hatching.  ., 

There  are  nearly  three  hundred  British  species  in  this  fsmigf 
amongst  them  a  number  of  deadly  enemies  to  the  horticnltniwj 
and  their  attacks  upon  his  choice  plants  are  often  ^^^  T^ 
insidiously.  Nematus  Orossulariae,  uie  Qooeeberry  sawflyi  ^P" 
the  bushes  of  aU  the  soft  parts  of  the  leaves,  the  nudnw 
remaining  as  a  bare  memento  of  what  has  been.  The  fi»^^ 
black  larvae  have  many  1^,  resembling  the  Isrya  of  a  m^ 
but  it  is  their  habit  to  twist  themselves  round  in  a  P^^J|~t 
way  while  they  are  feeding.  The  Rose  sawfiy  (Hylotoma  Bo«^ 
is  not  so  common  as  are  some  of  these  flies,  fortunately  for  o 
rosarians,  though  it  is  always  well  to  be  on  the  ^^^"^^^/g 
shoots  that  have  a  tumid  aspect,  since  they  0**7.  ^^^.vi%- 
visit  from  one  of  these  pests.  From  the  maimer  in  ^^^  S 
plant  grows  it  is  not  ea^  to  detect  the  early  inroads  ^^^ 
Turnip  sawfiy  (Athalia  splnarum)  which  has  in  its  ^^'JjJ^Sr 
received  the  name  of  the  nigger  or  the  black  canker.  ^^SdTrf 
Westwood  has  recorded  instances  in  which  many  bunorea 
acres  covered  with  Turnips  had  to  be  ploughed  up  ^^'J^Lot 
crop  was  irrecoverably  ruined,    lime,  soot,  and  more  po 
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applications  seem  futile,  and  mechanical  oontriyances  for  crash- 
ing the  niggers  hare  not  answered.  In  kitchen  gardens  hand- 
picking  is  the  only  plan,  bat  it  has  to  be  done  cautiooslj,  as 
they  drop  to  the  ground  on  any  alarm.  The  fly  is  conspicuous 
in  its  bliusk  and  yellow  attire,  and  in  this  species,  as  in  others, 
some  may  be  killed  on  the  wing  ere  they  commence  their 
attacks  on  the  plant  they  farour.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
we  have  learned  how  troublesome  the  sawfliesof  the  genus 
Selandria  can  be.  The  larrse  artfully  lie  quite  still  in  the  leares 
daring  the  day,  and  as  they  coat  themselres  with  a  slimy  sub- 
stithoe  they  exude  they  hare  not  the  appearance  of  liTing 
insects.  Selandria  Cerasi  occurs  upon  the  Cherry,  Pear,  and 
Plum  ;  where  these  are  numerous  they  injure  the  tree  by  their 
secretion  as  well  as  by  their  derouring  propensities.  Birds  are 
said  to  avoid  the  larrse  of  these  slime-ezudmg  species. 

The  small  family  of  the  Siricidse  are  like  the  preceding  in 
their  perfect  form,  though  they  hare,  instead  of  a  saw,  an 
OTipositor  that  may  be  compared  to  an  augur,  serving  to  pene- 
trate solid,  or  even  dry  wood.  In  the  larval  state  they  live 
concealed.  In  one  or  two  species  the  grubs  are  actuflJly  eyeless, 
their  mode  of  life  enabling  them  to  subsist  by  the  sense  of 
feeling.  One  of  the  singularities  noticeable  amongst  these 
flies  is  the  great  difference  of  size  occurring  sometimes  in  the 
individuals  of  one  species,  where  some  may  have  twice  or 
thrice  the  proportions  of  their  brethren,  whereas  in  other 
groups,  amongst  the  bees  for  instance,  a  hundred  specimens 
taken  at  random  will  prove  to  be  precisely  alike.  Toe  Giant 
Sirez,  S.  gigas,  also  denominated  the  homtailed  fly,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  family,  a  local  species,  however,  because  it  is 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fir  trees.  Abroad, 
in  the  countries  where  Firs  are  extensively  grown  for  export, 
the  insects  during  some  seasons  positively  swarm,  yet  it  is  still 
matter  for  specu^tion  whether  tno  flies  ever  pierce  wood  that 
is  quite  healthy,  though  we  do  know  that  they  attack  growing 
trees.  The  formidable  aspect  of  the  insect's  tail,  together  with 
its  loud  cry,  makes  timid  persons  alarmed  at  its  approach, 
though  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to  humanity.  Stories  are  told 
of  the  emergence  of  these  flies  in  parties  from  boards  that  had 
been  laid  down  in  apartments,  while  they  contained  the  pupas 
of  a  Sirex,  much  to  uie  surprise  of  the  occupants  of  the  house. 
There  are  also  accounts  well  authenticated  of  the  larvae  having 
pierced  channels  through  lead.  Mr.  Wood  remarks  that  sum- 
mer-houses or  garden  alcoves  sometimes  come  to  decay  through 
the  interference  of  S.  gigas,  but  then  he  considers  the  fault  lies 
with  the  carpenter  who  has  used  bad  wood. — J.  B.  S.  C. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

JLITCHKH  OABDBK. 

Ohioks. — ^The  first  favourable  opportunity  of  sowing  seeds  of 
this  vegetable  should  be  taken.  Choose  a  good  open  position, 
heavilv  manured  and  deeply  du^.  Do  not  attempt  to  sow  if  the 
ground  is  at  all  wet,  as  a  firm  soil  is  requisite  if  well  formed  and 
solid  Onions  are  wished  for,  and  the  trampling  necessaiy  is  veiy 
detrimental  unless  the  soil  is  tolerably  dty.  Previous  to  sowing, 
a  dressing  of  either  soot  or  Wood  ashes,  or  some  of  both,  and  alro 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  may  with  advantage  be  stirred,  but  not 
tamed  in,  with  a  fork.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  shallow  drills  10  or 
12  inches  apart,  these  distances  favouring  the  use  of  a  hoe,  which 
is  veiy  beneficial  if  often  used.  Cottagers  frequently  obtain 
heBLTjr  and  even  crops  by  sowing  in  driUs  6  incnes  apart,  all 
cleaning  and  stirring  being  done  with  a  small  short-handled  hoe. 
and  the  plants  are  so  thinned  as  to  present  the  appearance  ot 
being  sown  broadcast. 

PABSinpa — ^These,  too,  ought  now  to  be  sown.  Deeply  da^  or 
trenched  ground  suits  them,  especially  if  manured  for  the  previous 
crop.  lime  is  a  good  manure  for  them.  Any  solid  manure  that 
may  be  used  should  be  dug  in  deeply,  or  otherwise  it  will  cause 
many  of  the  roots  to  be  forked.  Sow  in  drills  12  to  18  inches 
apart  according  to  the  poorness  or  richness  of  the  land. 

PSAa — Another  sowing  of  early  and  second  early  varieties 
should  be  made  by  the  time  the  seeds  firet  sown  have  germinated. 
Of  the  dwarf  varieties  sow  William  I. ;  and  Alpha,  Advancer,  or 
Supreme  may  be  sown  as  previously  advised.  Of  taller  varieties, 
Telephone^  Telegraph,  and  Huntingdonian  are  excellent,  the  two 
former  being  the  earliest.  Four  or  even  five  feet  between  the 
rows  is  not  too  great  a  distance  for  these  varieties ;  and  a  row  of 
Cauliflowers  or  Lettuces  may  be  planted,  or  Spinach  sown  between. 
More  of  the  Early  Longpod  and  some  of  the  Green  Windsor  or 
other  late  varieties  of  Broad  Beans  may  also  be  sown. 

A  Spring  J3tf<i.— This  is  a  local  term  for  a  hotbed  for  raising 
early  vegetables  and  plants.  They  are  prepared  similarly  to  the 
Carrot  beds  as  directed  on  page  188,  and  their  use  is  to  raise 
early  plants  of  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  and  Lettuce. 
These  are  sown  very  thinly  in  patches,  Badishes  m  the  divisions. 


and  Horn  Carrots  throughout  the  bed.  Towards  the  end  of 
April  a  few  Vegetable  Marrow  seeds  are  dibbled  in,  and  the 
plants  that  follow  eventually  take  possession  of  the  bed,  as  the 
four  first-named  are  pricked  off  when  large  enough,  and  the 
Carrots  and  Badishes  are  drawn  when  fit  for  use.  Biras  are  kept 
off  with  fish  nets,  and  the  beds  protected  during  nights  with  mats 
only.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sow  each  sort  thinly. 

MOTBBDB  POB  Propagatino  Bedduto  PLANTS.— Innumerable 
owaerB  of  small  ^rdens  have  lost  part  of,  or  the  whole  of,  their 
stock  of  Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding  plants,  and  consequently 
in  the  majority  of  cases  will  have  to  depend  principally  on  plants 
raised  from  seeds.  This  is  not  so  deplorable  as  it  may  seem,  as 
probably  it  may  lead  to  the  employment  of  more  hardy  if  less  gay 
plants,  and  also  to  a  more  general  reco^ition  of  the  value  and 
beauty  of  manv  annuals.  For  the  raising  of  the  latter,  and  of 
cuttinss  of  such  plants  as  may  be  saved,  a  well-prepaied  hotbed 
and  a  doz  frame  will  be  found  of  good  service.  Failing  a  frame 
square  boxes  of  any  description  may  be  utilised,  a  suitable  depth 
being  from  6  to  9  inches.  Old  packing  cases  and  other  boxes  are 
often  to  be  bought  cheaply,  and  these  may  be  either  broken  up 
and  remade  or  sawn  through,  and  bottoms  placed  to  those  sections 
requiring  them.  Bore  holes  in  the  bottoms  to  permit  egress  of 
water,  place  a  good  layer  of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  a  layer  of 
rough  soil  or  half-decayed  manure  over  these.  Suitable  soil  ooi>- 
sists  of  equal  ^trts  of  sifted  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  |^ood  addi- 
tion of  sand.  Failing  these  substitute  the  best  light  soil  at  hand, 
and  add  plenty  of  sand  or  road  grit.  For  cuttings  fill  the  boxes 
to  within  8  inches  of  the  top,  making  the  surface  firm  and  even  ; 
on  this  place  a  layer  of  sand,  and  insert  cuttin|[s  of  such  plants  as 
Petunias,  Lobelias,  A^eratums,  Fuchsias,  Hehotropes,  Verbenas, 
Abutilons,  and  Yeronicis,  which  are  b^t  cleanly  cut  below  a 
joint,  and  the  lower  pair  of  leaves  taken  off.  Do  not  insert  them 
too  deeply,  see  that  they  touch  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  by 
the  dibber,  and  fix  them  rather  firmly.  Give  tepid  water  through 
a'  rose,  and  cover  with  a  square  or  squares  of  glass,  which  can  oe 
cheaply  bought  of  any  size.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and 
keep  them  dose  till  struck,  taking  care,  however,  to  wipe  the  glass 
dry  every  morning ;  and  in  some  instances,  if  much  steam  abound,, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  slightly  raise  the  gutss  till  the  cuttings  are 
dry  to  prevent  damping  off.  Cover  during  the  nights  with  mats 
or  other  material. 

The  seed  boxes  may  be  filled  in  the  same  way,  but  a  layer  of 
sand  is  not  required  for  coarse  seeds.  It  is  a  gooa  plan  to  water 
the  soil  a  few  hours  previous  to  sowing,  and  then  to  press  the 
seeds  into  it  and  cover  lightly  (in  the  case  of  Lobelia,  Petunia, 
and  other  fine  seeds  very  lightly)  with  light  sandy  soiL  If  a  frame 
is  used  the  cuttings  or  seeds  will  not  require  to  be  covered  with 

flass,  but  many  of  the  latter  germinate  more  readily  when  covered, 
[eep  the  soil  uniformly  moist,  small  seeds  especially  being  quickly 
ruined  if  allowed  to  become  too  dry.  Pots  and  pans  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  boxes  for  framework,  be  filled  more  fully  .and  the  former 
especially  should  be  well  drained,  say  about  half  rail  of  potsherds. 
The  lights  of  the  frames  must  be  left  slightly  open  if  the  beds  are 
inclined  to  steam.  Seeds  of  the  following  should  be  sown  at  onoe :— > 
Eucalyptus,  Chamsepeuoe,  Wigandia,  Solanum,  Cineraria,  Acacia 
lophantha,  Pyrethrum,  Petunia,  Lobelia,  Verbena,  and  Ageratum. 
SoBds  of  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Marigolds,  and  many  other  flower- 
ing and  foliaged  plants  should  not  yet  be  sown,  as  they  germinate 
and  grow  quickly,  and  if  sown  early  are  apt  to  experience  a  check 
from  which  they  really  do  not  recover.  Cmeraria  maritima,  Agera- 
tum, Lobelia,  Petunia,  and  Pyrethrum  will  fferminate  if  placed  in 
a  warm  position  in  a  greenhouse  and  covered  with  glass. 

6HK1EMH0UBB  AND  FRAMES. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — ^Those  wintered  thickly  in  pots  or  pan», 
and  which  are  to  be  potted  off,  should  have  their  points  taken  out 
a  few  days  previously  to  the  operation,  in  order  to  make  them 
more  bushy.  Where  the  stock  is  short  and  a  little  heat  is  avail- 
able the  tops  of  strong  autumn-struck  plants  and  of  any  old  plants 
may  be  struck,  and  if  grovm  on  will  make  good  plants.  Well 
drain  the  pots,  and  employ  a  fine  and  gritty  soil,  and  place  the 
pots  on  a  warm  shelf  near  the  glass.  Those  without  heat  had 
better  delay  cutting  down  their  plants  for  a  time. 

Calceolariat, — Pinch  out  the  pomts  of  the  p.utumn-struck  bedding 
varieties.  They  do  not  strike  readily  in  the  spring.  Herbaceous 
or  large-fiowenng  varieties  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
rootpbound  prior  to  being  finally  potted.  Suitable  sizes  in  which 
to  flower  them  are  6  or  8-inch  pots,  and  the  soil  employed  should 
consist  of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  one  of  decayed  manure  or  leaf 
soil  and  sand.  Stand  them  on  a  cool  bottom,  and  keep  close  till 
established. 

WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

HARDT  FRUIT  GARDBJET. 

Thb  flowers  of  Apricot  trees  are  expanding  rapidly,  and  wil 
if  the  present  sunny  weather  continue  be  fully  open  in  a  few 
days ;  care  must  therefore  be  exercised  in  protecting  the  trees  at 
night.  Peach  and  Nectarine  buds  are  swelling  rapidly^  and  tying 
or  nailing-in  should  be  completed  at  onoe.  The  wood  is  very  un« 
ripe  generally,  and  in  some  cases  the  points  of  the  young  snoots 
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have  been  killed  bj  the  eeyeie  frosts  of  December  last,  fmit  buds 
not  being  at  all  plentifuL  All  the  injured  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  to  ripened  wood  at  the  base  of  the  shoots,  and  those  showing 
fruit  blossom  should  be  cut  back  to  a  triple  bud.  Shoots  deroid  of 
flower  buds  maj  be  cut  back  to  within  one  eje  of  the  base,  but 
extensions  need  only  hare  their  immature  points  shortened ;  and 
as  this  will  give  rise  to  a  number  of  growths  all  should  be  stopped 
At  the  second  or  Uiird  leaf,  except  such  as  are  required  to  be 
trained-in  to  form  the  bearing  shoots  of  next  season.  The  shoots 
stopped  will  form  short  stubby  spars,  which  will  ripen  well 
•eren  under  adyetse  oircnmstancea  and  set  the  fruit  freely.  This 
practice,  howerer,  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  to  the  annual  bear- 
ing wood,  as  it  crowds  the  trees  with  too  much  foliage.  Except, 
therefore,  in  the  case  ef  trees  not  yet  of  full  size,  and  for  the 
ehoota  destined  to  become  main  branches,  the  spurring-in  of  the 
shoots  that  would  otherwise  be  removed  by  disbudding  is  not 
commendable,  as  though  the  fruit  sets  freely  it  does  not  become 
so  large  as  that  borne  on  stronger  growths.  The  pruning  and 
nailing-in  of  such  fruit  trees  on  north  walls  as  the  Morello  Cherry, 
Ck>osebearry,  or  Currant  bushes  should  be  attended  to  without 
^elay.  The  shoots  of  the  Morello  Cherries  should  be  thinned  out 
where  they  are  long  and  bare  or  too  crowded,  training-in  young 
growths.  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  standard  or  otherwise,  of  fuU 
Age  and  sixe  that  fail  to  bear  pofitable  crops  of  fruit  should  be 
headed  down  and  regrafted  with  other  varieties  that  have  been 
found  to  succeed  in  the  locality.  Many  varieties  of  Apple  and 
Tear  are  only  really  profitable  in  certain  soils  and  localities,  and 
where  experience  has  proved  them  otherwise  it  is  useless  to  con- 
tinue growing  ttmoL.  Standard  fruit  trees  recently  planted  should 
tie  securely  staked,  and  the  soil  over  their  roots  well  mulched  with 
stable  manure.  If  exposed  to  attacks  from  hares  and  rabbits 
protect  the  stems  by  placing  wire  netting  a  yard  high  around 
them,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  swelling  of  the  stems.  Figs 
which  have  been  covered  up,  during  the  winter  should  be  un- 
covered on  a  mild  dar.  Defer  pruning  until  the  fruit  is  visible,  so 
that  the  least  fruitful  shoots  may  be  cut  out.  Excessive  pruning 
should  bearoided,  only  the  stronger  or  unripe  shoots  being  removed, 
which  should  be  done  as  much  as  practicable  in  summer  so  as  to 
give  the  fmit  the  advantage  of  light  and  air.  Strawberries  should 
be  cleared  of  decayed  leaves,  be  cleaned  of  weeds,  and  have  the 
Autumn  mulching  lightly  x>ointed  in  between  the  rows  and  plants, 
but  avoid  disturbing  the  roots. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

rme«.*-The  comparative  scarceness  of  late  Grapes  of  high 
quality  this  8eason,aue  mainly  to  thepreceding  cold  suzuess  summer, 
indicates  that  late  varieties  should  have  a  longer  growing  period 
to  insuFB  the  thorough  ripeninr  of  the  fruit ;  hence  we  strongly 
Advise  starting  late  Vines  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The 
inside  borders  should  be  made  thoroughl;^  moist  by  watering  with 
tepid  water,  syrinsing  the  rods  several  times  a  day,  and  damping 
every  part  of  the  house  every  evening,  maintaining  a  temperature 
•of  55^  artificially,  advancing  to  65°  with  sun  heat.  Disbudding, 
tying  down,  and  stoppixi|;  inll  be  necessary  in  the  succession 
tiouses,  commencing  to  disbud  when  the  most  *promising  breaks 
Are  distingpisbable,  being  careful  in  tying  out  the  shoots,  as  when 
growing  Tigoronsly  they  are  liable  to  snap,  and  in  stopping  leave 
two  or  moro  joints  beyond  the  fruit  if  space  admit.  Kemove  ilU 
fonned  surplus  bunches  from  frc»octting  varieties  as  soon  as  the 
most  promising  can  be  decided  upon.  Bunches  running  into  ten- 
drils IS  a  sure  indication  of  imperfectly  matured  wood,  and  can 
•only  be  satisfactorily  grappled  with  by  lifting  the  Vines  before 
the  leaves  have  fallen ;  but  the  evil  may  be  lessened  by  reducing 
the  moisture  and  increasing  the  heat  for  a  short  time.  Vices  weU 
furnished  with  foliage  and  bearin|f  swelling  Grapes  can  hardly 
faave  the  inside  borders  supplied  with  too  much  water,  and  Vines 
At  all  weakly  or  carrying  heavy  crops  should  have  some  weak 
Hq^d  manure,  keeping  the  atmosphere  moist  by  sprinkling  avaU- 
Able  surfaces  frequently^  especially  in  the  afternoon.  Ventilate 
carefully^-4  little  at  a  time,  to  avoid  sudden  changes,  closing  the 
house  earlT  with  80^  to  85°  of  sun  heat,  and  allow  a  giadual  fall 
through  the  night  to  65^  in  the  morning,  or  5^  less  in  frosty 
weather.  Grapes  that  have  passed  stoning  should  be  encouraged 
i>j  liberally  supplying  tepid  liquid  manure  to  inside  borders,  avoid- 
ing the  close-stopping  system,  which  only  increases  the  liability 
to  shanking.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  red  spider,  and  by  main- 
taining the  atmospheric  moisture  with  ammonia  seek  to  ward  off 
its  attacks,  and  upon  its  first  appearance  coat  the  return  pipes 
^ith  flowers  of  sulphur.  Vines  in  pots  must  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  if  the  roots  have  extended  to  the  fermenting  materials 
there  must  not  be  any  deficiency  of  water  there  any  more  than  in 
the  pots.  Where  the  Grapes  are  colouring,  <a8  will  be  the  case 
with  those  started  early  in  November,  a  comparatively  dry  atmo- 
sphere should  be  maintained  and  air  regularly  given,  a  free  circula- 
tion of  warm  air  being  essential  to  good  colour  and  ^nish. 

Cucumbers. — ^The  recent  cold  winds  will  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  good  linings  to  dung-heated  beds  which  have  been 
made  up  a  few  weeks.  As  much  of  the  outside  of  the  beds  as 
can  well  be  spared  should  be  removed ;  and  if  the  heat  has  not 
declined  too  much,  only  one  side  or  half  the  bed  need  be  lined 
now,  deferring  the  other  half  till  the  heat  is  again  found  to  be  on 


the  decline.  In  any  case  the  lining  should  be  at  least  2  feet  i& 
width,  thin  linings  being  comparatively  useless.  When  the  bed 
becomes  re-heat^  be  careful,  especially  when  the  btui  Bhinei 
brightly,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  steam.  Good  night  oovenngi 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  about  70^  at 
night,  commencing  to  ventilate  a  little  at  75°,  allowing  an  sd?snce 
from  sun  heat  to  80°  or  85®,  closing  in  the  early  part  of  the  afte^ 
noon,  but  not  so  early  as  to  raise  the  temperature  over  85^  or  9(P. 
The  growths  will  require  training  and  pegging  down  at  the  jointi 
as  they  advance,  and  do  not  overcrowd,  not  stopping  until  the 
shoots  have  advanced  to  within  1  foot  of  the  sides  of  t^e  frame  or 

Eit.  Add  m  little  moie  soil  as  the  roots  appear  at  the  sides  of  the 
illooks,  and  in  watering  do  not  wet  the  foliage  more  than  can  he 
helped.  In  houses  the  night  temperature  may  be  maintained  at 
70°,  allowing  an  advance  by  day  to  85°  or  90^  with  sun  heat 
Renovate  old  beds  by  removmg  as  much  of  the  old  exhausted  Boil 
as  can  be  done  without  much  injury  to  the  roots,  replacing  with 
rich  lumpy  compost  that  has  been  previously  warmed.  The  planU 
must  have  all  surplus  shoots  removed  once  every  week.  WiA 
the  increased  light  and  heat  employ  a  little  more  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  watering  ac  the  roots  wUl  need  to  be  more  liberal 
and  frequent.  Make  further  sowings  as  occasion  requirBe,prfr 
paring  more  fermenting  material  for  frames  or  pits  as  they  beoone 
clearMl  of  Potatoes,  Ac. 

ife/ofij.— -The  earliest  plants  will  be  growing  fast,  and  ihoaU 
not  be  stopped  until  they  have  well  audvanced.  Fruit  in  mort 
varieties  will  appear  at  the  second  or  third  joints  on  the  fint 
laterals,  and  to  secure  a  good  set  a  dry  atmosphere  is  essential,  with 
no  more  water  at  t^e  roots  than  to  prevent  flaggin^which  will 
arrest  undue  vigour  and  produce  plenty  of  i)ollen.  rertilise  the 
female  blossoms  as  they  expand  from  day  to  day,  and  stq>  one 
joint  beyond  the  fmit.  If  a  succession  of  fmit  be  reqoireo  froa 
the  same  house  only  some  of  the  plants  should  be  so  treated,  bat 
should  be  divested  of  both  the  male  and  female  floweis,  and  have 
the  laterals  stopped  once  or  twice  to  keep  them  a  littk  lats^ 
stopping  in  the  first  instance  at  the  third  joint  of  the  later^ 
Do  not  earth  up  the  roots  until  the  fruits  begin  to  swell  o^  J^ 

Sits  and  frames  if  the  fermenting  materials  have  produced  a  good 
eat  the  plants  should  be  planted  out  at  once,  pressing  the  s^ 
firmly  about  the  balls,  and  if  the  soil  be  damp  water  most  be 
sparingly  given  for  a  few  weeks.  Employ  ^ood  night  coTeriiig,ana 
otherwise  treat  as  advised  for  Cucumbers  in  frames. 

FLOWER  OARDKN. 

Lawns. — ^The  grass  will  soon  require  mowing  with  the  nxsMine, 
In  the  meantime  use  the  roller  freely,  removing  DaisieB,  Plao- 
tains,  Ac  Any  bare  or  mossy  portions  of  the  lawn  shonid  he 
raked  over,  covered  with  finely  sifted  rich  soil,  and  sown  with 
grass  seeds.  If  the  grass  on  the  lawn  generally  does  not  grow 
satisfactorily  apply  a  dressing  of  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  lime  u 
equal  proportions,  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  per  rod.  Where  large 
breadths  of  lawn  nave  to  be  formed,  and  there  is  difficultyin  pro- 
curing turf  of  a  suitable  character,  grasa  aeeds  should  be  eown. 
The  ground  should  be  made  perfectly  even  and  firm,  and  if  the 
soil  be  poor  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  dress  with  snort  ™y^JJ® 
or  thoroughly  reduced  vegetable  refuse.  The  margins  of  the 
walks  or  beds  shonid  be  laid  with  turf  about  a  foot  wide,  aoa 
with  favourable  weather  early  in  next  month  the  seed  msj  m 
sown,  choosing  a  still  day  for  the  operation  so  as  to  enso»  iv 
equal  distribution,  raking  over  lightly  and  rolling  down  welL 

It,  is  best  to  avoid  transplanting  deciduous  trees  and  ehnui 
late  in  the  season,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  still  do  so  to  oom* 
plete  alterations  iahand.  It  is  important  in  such  cases  to  prav^t 
the  roots  from  becoming  dried  by  exposure,  as  the  bark  at  tms 
season  soon  becomes  contracted,  and  the  plants  do  not  xeooTff 
for  a  long  time.  If  the  soil  be  dry  a  good  watering  may  be  p^ 
when  the  roots  are  only  partially  covered  with  soil.  Tim  wswf' 
ing  is  more  especially  advisable  with  such  trees  as  have  a^ 
roots,  or  in  the  case  of  evergreens ;  and  if  a  mulch  be  8^ir 
necessity  for  after-watering  will  be  considerably  reduced.  1*" 
praning  of  evergreen  shmbs  may  now  be  proceeded  ^*J^ 
system  too  little  practised,  but  none  better  repays  the  Ishoar 
bestowed.  Boots  of  Briars,  Manetti.  and  other  Bose  stocks  ml 
be  grafted,  selecting  strong  pieces  of  root  or  young  plants,  whicB 
should  be  shortened  back  so  as  to  leave  only  an  inch  or  so  w 


Stem,  to  which  attach  the  graft,  tying  tightly,  and  plunge  m  • 
close  frame  or  propagating  box  m  a  temperature  of  '0*  to  to, 
keeping  dark  and  close  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  light  ana 


air  should  be  gradually  admitted. 

PLANT  ROUBK.S.  ., 

(?rcA«i».— Shake  out  pUnts  of  Calanthe  vestiU  from  the  oldjwj 
and  cut  away  the  dead  roots.    Bepot  the  pseudobulbe  bi » «■" 

Sost  of  three  parts  peat,  one  part  turfy  loam,  and  one  part  oW  cj» 
ung,  with  a  little  sand.    Place  2  or  8  inches  of  drainage  lo  w 


pots  according  to  their  size,  covering  with  a  layer  of  »P»J8"™J 
filling  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  compost  u»oi»wJj 


and  on  this  place  the  bulbs,  working  in  about  half  an  inch  of8j>u 
between  them.  When  they  have  commenced  growing  water  weg> 
indeed  the  soil  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  '>°*".^ 
growth  is  completed.  Calanthe  Veitchii  is  one  of  the  fi^^jvr: 
winter-fiowering  Orchids,  its  beautiful  rose-coloured  floweo  wnw 
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on  stately  Rtems  fonning  a  striking  contrast  to  the  drcx>ping 
Cahmtbe.  It  reqnine  the  same  treatment  as  C.  vestita.  Limatodea 
rosea  has  been  somewhat  neglected  of  late  for  the  stronger-grow- 
ing Calantbe  YeitchiL  but  it  has  a  softer  pink  colour  and  is  more 
compact  in  habit.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  Calantbe 
Testita,  being  placed  in  the  East  India  house  in  a  light  position. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A.  K.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  Tottenham  Nurseries.  Bedems- 
Taart.  near  Zwolk,  NethexlandB.— rra<2e  LUt  of  Hardy  Perennialt 
and  Rock  Plants. 

James  Yates,  Royal  Oak  Mills,  Stockport.— OiKalc^e  of  Farm 
JSeedt, 

Samnelaon  A  Co.,  Banbnry.—Prtce  List  ^/Motriua  Machinet, 

Cranston  A  Co..  King's  Acre,  Heref ord.—ZrUt  of  Kew  Rotes. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nuneries,  Rochester,  New 
YoA.-^IUushraUd  Calalogms  <f  Fruit  Tress  and  Strawberries. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  corTe8i>ondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Lettera  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaroidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  vrrite  priyately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

CoiTespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjeets, 
and  should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  nnd^^rtake  to  return  rejected 
eommunications. 

tJABNATiOir  Obasb  ( Jt.  A).— Osnoc  guanos  and  ether  Sedges  axe  so  csHed 
becsoae  tfadr  laayes  have  tome  wsnmbianoe  to  tboae  of  the  Gamation. 
Dianthtu  caryophyllns. 

Vuvaxn  OK  CuctncsBR  Bn>  (A  AvMbr).— BprinUe  the  snrfaee  with 
frashly  slaked  lime  and  nlphor,  sod  stir  the  woU  txtqpaMy,aMA  we  UUnk 
the  foacna  will  dls^H)ear. 

Harrison's  Utjsk  U-  L.  A.)<— Wo  do  not  think  jm  can  obtain  seed  of 
tUs  Tazlety,  bat  plants  can  now  be  irarofaaeed  cfaei^ily,  and  they  Incnaee 
lapidly.  It  is  Taloable  both  for  gieenhoiue»  room,  and  garden  decoratlye 
poxposesr  and  is  hardy. 

OATS  AND  Whkat  (TT.  A.  Farmer).— Artm^  uMm,  t1«  cnltiTated  Oat, 
is  supiJOeBd  to  have  bean  origlnaUy  obtained  from  Aeia,  bat  is  not  foond 
growing  in  a  wild  state.  Ihe  origin  and  native  ooontry  of  WbeattlMticiun 
HattTum,  are  unknown. 

PRTLLOXBRA  YAflTAmix  (F.  U.,  €hum$ff)^lf  yoQ  send  Bfd.  In  sfesmps 
to  the  pahUeher  and  ask  him  to  send  yon  No.  US  of  the  Journal  ^  HorUr 
emlture  yon  will  And  "  what  the  pest  is  like,"  and  much  Information  reUtive 
tott. 

GlLBBlT'B  FBOlUltAS  (Aori«0<-~Tonr  fUlnra  to  find  the  names  of 
Marchloneas  of  Sxeter,  PrinosM,  Mn,  A.  F.  Barron,  and  White  Lady  in  the 
list  of  plants  certifloated  lost  year  la  not  sarprismg,  oe  thoee  varieties  were 
certffleatedlnl877,theBulofBeaeoiMileUonlylnl879.  They  aie  sU  good 
and  highly  wortiiy  of  coltore. 

CUbk  fob  Paraffin  (If.  B.).—!!  the  cask  is  eonnd  and  strong,  and  has 
not  been  exposed  to  canse  ehrinkage,  ire  do  sot  think  the  oU  will  escape,  bnt 
on  this  point  no  one  can  epeak  ooeniately  without  seeing  the  ossk.  Ouinot 
you  gain  the  advice  of  someone  having  experience  of  casks  in  yonr  neigh- 
booraood  ? 

LTOHmrs  02r  lawn  (H.  r.).-~The  lawn  probably  reqnixes  draining,  the 
preeeuce  of  the  lichens  being  idlioative  of  waterlogged  soil.  Yoa  cannot 
apply  salt  in  snfflcient  quantity  to  kill  them  without  injuring  the  grass  at 
the  same  time.  Yoa  might  try  a  heavy  dieashig  of  lime,  soot,  and  wood 
ashes  ;  and  if  this  fails  yoa  must  dig  them  opt  dzain  the  site,  eurich  the  soil, 
and  sow  lawn  seeds  or  lay  down  fresh  turf. 

Roses  (F.  J9oyef).— By  your  reqnest  jonr  questions  were  sabmltted  to 
"D.,  Deal.;*  who  states  in  reply  that  William  Warden  (not  James)  may  be 
heard  of  from  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Piltdown  Nursery,  Uckfleld ;  and  Beauty  of 
Westerham  from  Mr.  J.  Cattell,  Westerham,  Kent.  There  has  been  such  a 
great  demand  for  A.  E.  Williams  that  it  is  ahaost  Imposslbte  to  get  it  at  the 
incBsent  time. 

A  Box  OF  Flowers  {H.  Cbnn^U).— violet  odoratissima  Is  good  and  very 
frsgrant ;  the  laoed  Polyanthoses  rich  in  oolonr,  and  the  lacing  well  deflned ; 
the  border  Folyanthnses,  deep  lilao,  vary  pretty ;  and  the  Fuchsia  Jean 
Bisley  brlKht  and  novel.  The  ooroUa,  which  is  quite  expanded,  exactly 
rosemMes  the  pip  of  a  well-formed  scarlet  Zonal  Pelargonimn,  even  to  ttie 
crfansen  venation  of  the  petals.    It  is  a  remarkable  flower. 

Abhobmal  Richardia  (B.  C.  2>.).r~Flowers  with  doable  spathes  such  as 
the  one  you  have  sent  are  occasienaliy  produced  by  vigorously  grown  plants, 
but  ore  not  common.  In  this  flower  the  second  spathe  grows  qnite  out  of 
the  spadix,  not  below  it  in  the  usual  manner.  The  Oinenurla  flowers  repre- 
sent a  -very  good  strain,  the  blooms  being  large  and  most  of  them  of  good 
fonn,  while  the  ooloars  of  the  selte  am  extramely  rich,  and  of  the  others 
dear  and  weU  defined.  Soch  fine  flowecs  and  bright  ookmis  are  indicative 
of  good  culture. 

Son,  FOR  FEKirs  {De  i2Moo).~T7e  presume  you  wish  to  form  a  rtxAcry. 
In 'this  ooee  first  provide  a  mound  of  soil,  and  bed  the  ronirh  stones,  Stc, 
in  it — ^not  placing  the  stones  fiiBt  and  the  soil  amongst  them  afterwards, 
which  woald  end  in  failure.  A  suitable  compost  for  Ferns  Is  a  mlxtare  of 
light  loam,  leaf  soil,  or  old  decayed  vegetable  soil,  and  peat  in  eqoal  propor- 
tlons,  adding  sand  if  the  loam  is  not  of  a  sandy  nature.  For  the  position 
you  name  only  strong  or  free-growing  Ferns  will  be  suitable,  as  the  drip  will 
injure  if  not  destroy  thoee  having  small  delicate  fronds. 


Kew  Grezstbousb  (/.  JL,  il|rr).— The  arrangement  of  the  staging  is  good 
for  displaying  plants  to  advantage,  but  not  for  growing  large  symmetakal 
specimens.  We  do  not  approve  of  your  proposed  mode  of  heating,  as  we  oon- 
sider  a  stove  placed  in  the  oentoe  would  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  stroetara 
and  much  Impair  its  usefulness.  A  boiler  placed  oataide  the  house  and 
piping  taken  round  the  staging  wonld  be  far  preferaMa.  We  doubt,  too,  If 
the  ventilation  Is  sulSdcnt,  and  we  should  certainly  have  large  ventilators 
at  both  ends  of  the  house  just  under  the  ridge  board. 

Appltiko  IsrsBCTiciDES  (0.  G.  iZ.).— The  infusion  of  quassia  chips  used 
st  the  proper  strength  for  destroying  green  fly  will  not  be  injurfous  tfr 
Roses  on  walls  by  a  little  of  the  solution  draining  into  the  solL  When 
plants  in  pots  are  syringed  with  an  insecticide  it  Is  always  advisable  to  hold 
the  pleats  in  a  slanting  jiosition  or  lay  them  on  their  sides  on  a  mat*  so  that 
tlie  solution  reaches  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  where  the  Insects  ore* 
generally  the  most  numerous.  The  S3Tinging  Is  Mtin  more  effectual,  and 
the  solution  does  not  drain  into  the  pots.  Bipping  the  plants,  especially  if 
much  infested  with  insects.  Is  better  than  syringing  them.  Your  other 
question  shall  have  attention  next  week. 

RiPFlNaiLLB's  Propagatimo  FRAME  (<7<ard«N<^).~Thece  is  no  smell  of 
panflln  whatever  in  the  frame,  and  the  bottom  heat  is  moist ;  the  plunging- 
material,  coeoa>nut  fibre  refuM,  being  placed  on  dates  over  a  tray  containing- 
water  which  Is  kept  at  the  temperature  requixed  tar  regulating  the  buraer 
of  the  lamp,  which  is  phioed  outolde  the  frame,  with  proper  management- 
—and  that  is  quite  easy — ^the  frame  is  well  adapted  for  raising  Cucumber 
l^ts  and  striking  soch  cuttings  that  need  a  doee,  mols^  warm  tempeeatuie. 
Placed  in  a  greenbooae  or  other  glass  structars  It  will  prove  very  useful  far 
propagating  purposes.  It  is  not  suitable  for  placing  in  the  open  air  for 
propaaatlng  daring  the  early  spring  months,  but  might  be  useCnlly  em- 
ployed cutdoon  In  suauMr  for  raising  plants  both  from  seed  and  oattings. 

AjmogrzACAL  Yapour  ik  .YniERiEfl  iF.  0.  T.  P.)<— Bwcet  fermenting' 
material,  such  as  stable  manore  and  leaves.  Is  beneficial  when  plooed  ia 
vinerle^  as  when  turned  frequently  the  moistare  evolved  is  conducive  to  the* 
swelling  of  the  bads  and  the  free  growth  of  the  fc^iage,  but  if  used  In  a  strong 
rank  state  it  is  dangeroas.  When  prepared  by  being  frequimtly  turned  over 
in  the  open  air  before  being  brought  Into  the  vinery  the  smell  is  aUghthr 
pungent,  bnt  by  no  means  unpleasant ;  ff  deddedly  offensive  the  material  la 
not  In  a  fit  state  for  use  In  the  booses.  After  the  foliage  is  developed  and 
the  6rU)es  are  thinned  a  solnllon  of  guano  placed  In  the  evaporating  trotwhs 
aids  in  invigorating  the  Tines  and  preventing  the  increase  of  Insects.  Th» 
employment  of  sweet  fermenting  material  and  liquid  mannxe  In  vlnerioa 
have  been  frequently  leoommended  in  "  Work  for  the  Week.* 

TtNBB  FOR  Orbbhuousb  C^.  P.  A.).—YoMi  cannot  have  a  better  variety 
than  the  Black  Hamburgh.  If  you  wish  to  have  white  Grapes  as  well  plant, 
one  Vine  of  Foster's  Seedling.  Pehurgoninms  will  not  grow  satisfactorily 
under  Yines ;  and  If  you  must  grow  these  plants  we  cannot  advise  yon  to 
have  more  than  three  Yines,  one  In  the  coitre  and  the  others  about  S  feet 
from  the  ends  of  the  house.  The  Yines  may  be  planted  now :  spread  the- 
roots  out  straight,  and  cover  them  about  4  inches  deep  with  fresh  and  rather 
light  loam  and  an  inch  or  two  of  manure  to  prevent  the  soil  drying  exoes- 
slvely.  If  the  canes  are  long  rob  off  the  buds  as  they  oommenoe  growing 
down  to  the  base  of  the  rafter  (to  shorten  the  eanes  new  a4ght  induce  bleed- 
ing), and  take  up  one  growth  from  each  cane.  If  this  beeomes  strong  and  l» 
well  matured  In  the  autumn  It  may  be  shortened  to  within  S  feet  of  Ute  base 
of  the  rafter,  and  each  YIne  may  cany  about  two  banches  next  year.  When 
purchasing  the  Yines  ask  for  strong  fruiting  canes  in  pots,  and  you  vrill  b» 
supplied  with  Yines  of  the  proper  age  for  pluting. 

Strucikg  Tricolor  Pjblargokiuxs  (SKfts^Kftfr).— stout  healthy  cut> 
tings  of  all  the  v^egated  Pelargoniums  strike  freely  in  heat  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  often  iboke  better  plants  than  those  struck  in  the  autumnb 
The  best  plan  In  yoor  case  will  be  the  cutting  singly  eaoh  in  the  centre  of  a 
thumb  pot  filled  with  sandy  soil.  The  soil  should  be  Just  sufficientiy  moist 
when  ined  that  it  can  be  pressed  round  the  base  of  the  cuttings  to  render 
them  firm.  In  Inserting  them  employ  a  Unnt  dibber,  so  that  the  end  of  tli» 
cutting  rests  on  a  firm  base,  and  do  not  press  the  soU  firmly  round  the  cut- 
ting at  the  rorface  of  the  pot.  Inserting  cuttings  with  a  sluirp-poinced 
dibber  and  pmssliig  the  soil  closely  round  them  at  the  *<neok,"  leaving  It 
loose  below,  Is  a  fertile  source  of  damping.  After  Inserting  the  cuttinga- 
give  them  a  good  watering  with  tepid  water  through  the  roee  of  a  pot  sufll- 
dent  to  penetrate  every  uartiole  of  soil,  then  place  the  pote  on  a  shelf  in  tbe- 
stove.  An  occasional  Ught  sprinkling  with  the  syringe  on  the  morning  of 
a  prospectively  bright  day  will  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  and  water  must  be- 
applied  to  the  pote  as  the  soil  beoomes  dry.  As  soon  as  the  rooto  are  seen 
protruding  through  the  drainage  of  the  pote  remove  the  planta  to  a  cooler 
position,  and  about  a  week  afterwards  shUt  them  Into  4-Inch  pots. 

Raibmo  Rock  Plakts  from  seed  (.Uiz<0).— Seed  of  aU  the  pisnta 

Sou  name  may  be  sown  now  in  pons  or  boxes  and  placed  in  a  oool  fraxne  ;  or 
!  you  do  not  poeseen  a  framo  squares  of  glass  nuiy  be  placed  over  the  boxes^ 
an  inch  or  two  of  space  being  provided  between  the  soil  and  the  glass,  th» 
boxes  being  placed  In  a  sheltered  position  outdoors.  A  mixture  of  loam 
and  leaf  soil  will  form  a  suitable  compost,  the  seed  being  covered  about  Its 
own  thickness  with  finely  sifted  soil.  Water  the  soil  thoroughly  before  th» 
seed  is  sown,  and  shade  the  boxes  afterwards  u>  prevent  the  surface  drying, 
for  the  soil  must  be  kept  regularly  moist  to  insure  germination.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  can  be  handled  prick  them  out  an  inch  or  two  uart  in  other 
boxes,  and  when  the  planto  touch  each  other  plant  them  about  6  inches  apart 
in  a  prepared  nursery  bed  in  the  open  garden.  Water  them  as  required,  stir 
the  soil  between  the  plantooccasionally,  and  permit  no  weeds  to  grow  amongst 
them.  Early  in  tbe  autumn  tbey  may  be  transferred  to  the  rockery,  and  most 
of  them,  if  the3'  have  been  well  cultivated,  flower  the  following  year.  As  you 
do  not  state  the  number  of  Ferns  you  require  we  are  unable  to  give  a  list  of 
names.  In  our  **  Greenhouse  Manual  *'  you  will  flnd  Usto  of  Ferns  and  In- 
strnctions  on  their  culture  with  much  other  information  that  will  probably 
be  useful  to  you.  It  can  to  had  from  the  publisher  in  return  for  ten  penny 
postage  stamps. 

Cropping  a  Qardsit  (B.  F.  B.).—Am  you  do  not  state  the  nature  of  the- 
soil  nor  the  number  of  climbers  or  fruit  trees  yon  require  on  the  house 
walls,  we  can  only  reply  to  your  letter  in  general  terms.  All  kinds  of  hardy 
fruit  trees  would  thrive  in  yonr  garden  cither  in  the  open  or  trained  against 
walls.  If  the  soil  is  not  light  Strawberries  would  succeed  with  the  suriSsoe 
of  the  ground  covered  with  manure,  this  being  neoeesozy  as  the  soil  is 
Aallow.  Early  Potetocs  would  succeed  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
vegetaUe.  Cabbages.  Brnssels  Sprouts,  Broooolis,  and  Onioas  wonld  be 
likely  to  answer  fairly  well  with  a  comparatively  little  expenditure  of  labour, 
so  would  Lettuces  and  Radishes  early  in  the  season,  bnt  not  during  the  hot 
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summer  months ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  Cauliflowers.  No  climbera  for 
walls  involves  so  little  care  as  Ampelopsis  Vcitchii  and  omamental  Ivies,  as 
they  requiro  no  nailing  or  pruning.  Clematises  are  easily  grown  and  not 
attacked  by  insects  as  Hoses  are  when  trained  to  walls.  No  flowers  for  the 
IjKirders  are  raised  so  cheaply  as  annuals.  Beside?  Mignonette,  Nemophilas, 
ClarUas,  (Jodetios,  Sapouarias,  and  other  hardy  annuals  you  might  grow 
Stocks,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondt,  and  Helichrysums.  Bulbs  require  the 
least  care  of  aJl  flowers,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
KardsBuscs,  Gladioli,  and  Liliums ;  and  such  hardy  flowers  as  Polyanthuses, 
Alpine  Auriculas,  Arabises,  Aubrletias.  Ibcrisc?,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Antir- 
rhinums, Fyrethrums,  Aquilcgias,  Campanulas,  Irises,  and  many  others  are 
quickly  raised  and  easily  mauogod. 

Birch  Tree  Bleeding  {P.  M.  5.).— As  you  cannot  dry  the  wound  you 
will  find  It  very  diflRcult  to  prevent  tlic  exudation  of  sap  ;  It  will,  however, 
in  all  probability  cease  flowering  when  the  leaves  expand,  and  little  if  any 
Injniy  will  result  to  the  tree.  We  can  only  suggest  that  yon  try  the  following 
grafting  wax  :— Yellow  wax,  1  ft. ;  turpentine,  I  ft. ;  Burgundy  pitch,  8  ozs. ; 
mutton  suet,  4  ozs.  Melt  all  together  and  mix  thoroughly,  and  leave  them 
to  cool,  then  rub  it  well  into  the  wound.  Liquid  grafting  wax  is  also  a  very 
useful  application,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
an  the  mastics  used  for  covering  wounds  and  grafting.  It  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  varnish,  and  is  applied  very  thinly  with  a  brush.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  lay  it  on  thickly,  for  the  surface  hardens  so  rapidly  the 
alcohol  is  prevented  from  evaporating.  Resin,  1  ft. ;  beef  tallow,  1  oz. ; 
spirits  of  turpentine,!  tablespoonfnl ;  alcohol  (95  per  cent.)  6  ozs.  Melt  the 
lesin  over  a  slow  fire ;  when  melted  take  it  off  and  add  the  beef  tallow, 
'  stirring  it  constantly  ;  let  it  cool  down  somewhat,  mix  the  spirits  of  tor- 
pentine  little  by  little  with  it.  and  at  last  the  alcohol  in  the  same  way. 
Should  the  alcohol  be  added  while  the  mass  is  too  hot,  much  will  bo  lost  by 
rapid  evaporation  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  too  cool,  it  will  form  a  viscid 
lump,  and  must  be  slightly  heated  again.  Stirring  briskly  is  indispensable 
to  mix  the  tngxedlents  thoroughly.  In  well-corked  bottles  it  keeps  for  years. 
If  in  coarse  of  time  it  becomes  too  thick,  the  addition  of  some  alcohol  will 
make  it  liquid  again.  For  this  purpose  it  must  always  be  warmed.  K  Is  a 
good  plan  to  put  the  bottle  containing  it  in  boiling  or  hot  water  to  aocom- 
pUshtbis. 

^▲MKS  OF  Plakts  iA  Constant  Reader).-~1»  Agave  amerlcana  variegata ; 
S,  Solanum  Capsicastrum  ;  S,  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  We  cannot  account 
for  the  flower  stems  of  the  Hyacinths  withering ;  but  the  same  drcomstanoe 
sometimes  oocnis  if  the  bulbs  are  potted  late  and  have  made  some  growth 
before  the  formation  of  roots  to  support  it.  (E.  H,  TK.).— Polygala  Dal- 
maisiana.  (7*.  (7.).— Clematis  indlvisa.  (Mrs.  &  Oodlep).—'rhB  specimen  was 
insafllcient  for  identification.  {M.  D.).—Aloe  echinata ;  keep  the  old  plant 
dry  and  it  may  recover,  also  take  off  some  of  the  young  shoots  and  insert 
them  in  sandy  soil.  (A  A'ovice).—i,  Sedum  azoideum ;  6,  resembles  Ophio- 
pogon  intermedins.  The  other  specimens  were  completely  withered.  CA.H.8.)» 
— Dendrobium  heterocarpum ;  syn.,  D.  aureum.  iCrttn/ordian).—!,  Asple- 
ninm  marinum  ;  S,  Pteris  cretica  albo-Uneata ;  8,  Adiantum  assimlle. 
i,Som«rseO-—Too  much  injured  in  transit  to  be  recognisable.  If  specimens 
«re  not  firmly  packed  they  seldom  arrive  in  good  condition. 
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OTEAM  CULTURE. 

{Continued  from  page  187,) 

fiAYiNG  prerioTislj  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  providing  water 
for  the  working  of  steam  power,  we  will  now  refer  to  the  economj 
and  conyenience  of  obtaining  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  points 
where  it  will  be  required.  On  the  hill  farms,  which  are  the 
farthest  removed  from  rivers  and  brooks,  it  is  desirable  to  form 
ponds  at  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  highways,  at  the  same  time 
looking  to  the  position  where  the  water  is  likely  to  be  required 
for  nse,  and  they  should  be  within  the  boundaries  of  the  farm 
and  thus  be  made  private  property.  Upon  the  mixed  soils  there 
will  usually  be  found  a  supply  of  water  near  at  hand,  to  be 
obtained  either  from  rivers  or  brooks.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, it  may  not  be  so,  but  generally  upon  such  soils  there  is 
more  or  less  of  draining  or  springs  rising  in  the  ditches.  In 
either  case  the  water  should  be  available  and  utilised  by  making 
tanks  or  ponds  at  the  outfalls  of  drains  and  springs,  at  the  same 
time  looking  carefully  to  the  position  which  is  likely  to  be  taken 
by  the  engines  whilst  in  use  upon  the  farm,  and  especially  when 
the  roundabout  tackle  is  used.  The  tanks  or  ponds  may  be  so 
placed  as  to  furnish  water  to  the  engine  by  the  hose  without 
carting  or  any  horse  labour  at  all. 

It  being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  home  farmer  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  different  methods  of  tilling  the  diffe- 
rent soils,  and  the  implements  used  for  the  purpose,  we  shall 
introduce  to  his  notice  those  special  modes  of  culture  as  carried 
out  by  the  most  experienced  and  practical  farmers.  We  will  first 
notice  the  system  pursued  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  a  practical  farmer  of 
Woolston  in  Buckinghamshire,  who,  by  the  use  of  implements  of 
his  own  invention  and  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  culture  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  has  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  proved  the 
advantages  which  he  claims,  and  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled 


as  the  originator,  because  his  was  the  first  farm  in  the  kingdom 
wholly  under  steam  culture.      The  farm  contains  112  acres  of 
arable   land,  partly  composed  of   gravelly  clay,  but  chiefly  s 
strong,  cold,  calcareous  clay.     He  abolished  the  old  Bystem  of 
bare  fallows.     The  land  is,  and  has  been  for  many  yean,  as 
clean  as  a  garden,  and  produces  splendid  crops  of  roots,  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  and  clover,  and  each  of  excellent  quality.    He 
applies  but  very  moderate  quantities  of  either  artificial  or  yard 
manures,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  being  maintained  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  mechanical  treatment  which  it  receives  under 
his  system  of  steam  culture,  which  both  breaks  up,  and  continn* 
ally  subdivides   and  prepares,   the  inexhaustible  resouroeB  of 
mineral  nutriment  for  vegetation  existing  in  the  soil,  and  also 
at  the  same  time  renders  available  new  stores  of  organic  oan< 
stituents  derived  from  the  atmosphere.     Itfr.  Smith  denonncea 
the  plough  as  a  planter  of  root  weeds,  and  uses  it  only  for  the 
ploughing  of  lea  ground,  whereby  the  furrows  are  turned  over 
and  the  clover  roots  tucked  under  in  readiness  for  sowing  with 
wheat.     For  a  number  of  years  he  has  relied  principally  upon 
the  effect  of  deep  tillage  afforded  by  the  tires  of  his  steam 
cultivator,  and  by  the  action  of  the  ridge  or  double  mould  bosid 
plough  and  subsoiler.     By  one  process  in   autumn,  after  the 
dressing  of  yard  manure  has  been  applied  on  a  wheat  stubblfr 
he  prepares  it  for  sowing  with  mangold  seed  the  following  apring 
by  using  the  steam  trencher — ^that  is,  a  ridge  plough  with  tirea, 
which  breaks  up  the  ground  in  advance,  and  throws  the  land 
into  ridges  27  inches  apart,  covering  up  the  manure  at  the  same 
time ;  the  intervals  between  the  ridges  are  then  broken  by  ths 
subsoUer.    Nothing  further  in  tillage  is  required  but  to  drill  or 
dibble  the  mangold  seed  upon  the  finely  powdered  and  weather- 
beaten  surface  of  the  ridges.    Bean  stubbles  are  smaahed  up  by 
the  cultivator  and  harrowed  and  drilled  with  wheat,  and  a  com- 
bined cultivator  and  drill  cross  cultivates  and  drills  the  beana, 
or  breaks  up  and  drills  barley  on  the  land  after  root  cropi. 
There  is  immense  economy  in  this  steam  tillage  compared  with 
horse  labour,  or  indeed  with  much  of  the  steam  ploughing  and 
ordinary  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  and  porous- 
ness given  to  the  staple  of  the  soil,  and  the  developed  fertility 
exhibited  by  the  continuous  heavy  crops  of  good  quality.    The 
increase  of  com  under  this  system  is  said  to  be  in  most  inataneea 
8  bushels  per  acre.     The  farms  of  Meairs.  Howard  of  Bedford 
afford  another  capital  example  of  improvement  by  steam  cnltore 
on  the  boulder  clay.    By  the  power  of  their  Farmer's  engine  they 
can  cultivate,  plough,  ridge  plough,  subsoil,  drag,  harrow,  and 
drill ;  and  the  stationary  engine  can  cultivate  successfully  10, 30, 
80,  and  up  to  55  acres  at  one  ^  setting  down,"  and  the  drainage 
has  been  designed  so  that  it  supplies  a  tank  or  open  pond  at  every 
point  where  the  engine  is  used  during  the  tillage  of  the  whole 
estate,  these  tanks  retaining  water  at  all  seasons,  and  letting  only 
the  overflow  pass  away  by  the  main  drains,  purposely  laid.  The 
cultivation  and  smashing-up  before  winter  is  so  much  like  the 
plan  adopted  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  that  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
point  it  out. 

Steam  power  has  now  been  so  successfully  applied  to  the  re- 
clamation of  moorlands  and  woodlands  that  in  the  latter  caae  the 
timber  is  cut  by  steam  power,  hauled  away  and  sawn  bf  "^^^ 
power,  and  the  stools  or  roots  of  trees  torn  up  and  effectually 
lifted  out  of  the  soil  by  the  same  means.  Again,  upon  the  moo^ 
lands  and  mountain  sides  the  land  is  broken  by  the  steam  culti- 
vators of  various  designs,  some  of  which  upon  being  impeded  by 
rocks  or  blocks  of  stone  are  effectually  stopped  backed,  and  gi^^ 
room  and  opportunity  for  manual  labour,  likewise  assisted  by 
steam  power  for  their  removal.  All  this  has  been  most  ingeni- 
ously and  perseveringly  carried  out  upon  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
estates  in  Scotland,  under  the  able  management  of  Hr.  Qt.  Greig; 
the  steam  power,  consisting  of  different  implements,  were  chiefly 
invented  and  supplied  by  J.  Fowler  k  Co.  of  Leeds ;  the  fuel  Bs«d 
being  chiefly  dried  peat  dug  upon  the  moorlands,  to  be  rcclaimea 
and  brought  into  cultivation.  This  work  of  reclamation  by  stam 
power  forcibly  reminds  us  that  in  its  absence  nothing  of  the  kma 
could  have  ever  been  effected  to  any  extent  or  advantage  in  sacn 
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a  locality.     Some   remarkable   improTemenU  npon   poor  clay 
pasture  land  bare  been  effected  in  Wiltshire  by  the  working  of 
Fowler's  steam  draining  implement,  called  **  mole  draining."    In 
the  case  to  which  we  allude  the  mole  was  drawn  through  the  soil 
at  3  feet  deep,  and  at  every  2  yards  apart,  with  cross  drains  at 
interrals  of  4  chains  ;  but  no  pipes  were  laid  except  at  the  outlets, 
and  this  work  npon  such  strong  clay  proved  to  have  effected  a 
wonderful  improvement.    This  work  has  sometimes,  however,  been 
done  by  the  pipes  being  strung  on  to  a  wire  rope  following  the 
mole,  but  leaving  the  1-inch  pipes  behind  in  the  land.    When  laid 
with  pipes  in  this  way  the  work  would  last  many  years,  but  other- 
wise would  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  moles,  nts,  rabbits,  Ac. 
Upon  some  very  strong  soils  deeply  drained  a  great  change  in 
texture  has  been  effected  by  a  novel  operation  called  "  knifing  " — 
that  is,  \>y  cutting  gashes  some  8  feet  deep  in  parallel  lines  some 
yards  apart,  and  thus  opening  and  shaking  the  subsoil,  and  letting 
down  more  rreely  air  and  water.  The  powerful  implement  employed 
is  Messrs.  Powler  (b  Co.'s  knifer,  fitted  with  an  immensely  strong 
blade  or  coulter,  and  is  hauled  at  slow  pace  by  wire  rope,  pulley, 
and  steam  engine  stationed  ahead.    We  nave  introduced  the  above 
to  the  notice  of  the  home  farmer  for  the  purpose  of  showing  him 
how  many  and  various  are  the  means  adopted  for  the  improve- 
ment by  steam  power  of  both  pasture  and  arable  land  when  it  con- 
sists of  strong  clay. 

Some  comparison  between  the  power  of  steam  and  that  of  horse 
labour,  as  well  as  the  advantages,  may  be  interesting.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  steam  plough  capable  of  doing  10  acres  per  day  will 
perform  the  labour  of  ten  men  and  twenty  horses,  and  will  execute 
the  work  much  more  effectively,  inasmuch  that  there  will  be  no 
injurious  trampling  of  the  soil,  for  we  have  often  seen  three,  four, 
and  even  five  norses  driven  at  length  drawing  a  plough,  and  the 
stronger  and  heavier  the  land  the  more  horses  are  required,  and 
consequently  the  more  injurr  is  done,  for  on  the  heavy  lana  the 
horses  all  go  in  the  furrow,  thus  kneading  the  land  and  making  it 
comparatively  impervious  to  air  and  water  even  after  draining, 
whereas  steam  power  leaves  the  land  light  and  porous  both  abore 
and  below  the  action  of  the  plough  by  the  use  of  the  snbsoiling 
tackle.  The  saving  of  the  number  of  horses  must  be  vlewetT 
irrespective  of  the  money  saved,  because  the  motive  power  oi 
steam  is  derived  from  minerals,  but  that  of  animal  power  by  the 
consumption  of  cereal  and  vegetable  produce :  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  two  oxen  of  125  stones  each  can  be  fattened  in  a  year  at 
the  same  coet  from  the  produce  of  the  farm  as  is  required  to  keep  one 
hDTse  in  good  working  condition,  it  demands  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  home  farmer.  We  cannot  conclude  Uiis  subject  without 
some  reference  to  the  system  of  continuous  com  growing  adopted 
by  Mr.  Prout  and  Mr.  Middleditch,  for  it  is  now  notorious  that 
these  two  agriculturists  have  been  enabled  by  the  power  of  steam 
in  cultivation  to  grow  com  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession, 
and  in  Mr.  Front's  case  with  proTed  advantages  over  the  mixed 
culture  of  com  and  roots,  as  done  in  ordinary  farming,  especially 
upon  heavy  soils  like  that  of  Mr.  Front's  at  Blount's  farm,  and  it 
must  be  very  clear  to  every  practical  farmer  that  these  results 
could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  animal  power  only. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hone  Labour.-'The  weather  lately  has  been  sufficiently  faronr- 
«ble  for  the  horse  labour  to  make  up  some  of  the  arrears  which 
had  accumulated  in  consequence  of  a  long  succession  of  adverse 
weather.  It  can,  however,  scarcely  be  called  adverse  in  its  ulti- 
mate results,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  long  period  of  frosty 
weather  has  greatly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  all  land  with  a 
fallow  surface,  and  thereby  diminished  the  horse  labour  required 
in  preparing  the  land  for  the  different  spring  crops.  For  some 
considerable  time  npon  anything  like  friable  soils  sowing  beans, 
peas,  and  vetches  has  been  carried  on  under  favourable  conditions. 
We  advise  the  home  farmer  now  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  sow- 
iag  of  barley  and  the  earhr  sorts  of  white  oats.  The  great  import- 
ance of  an  early  season  for  barley  is  generally  admitted,  but  the 
opinion  of  how  best  to  secure  a  malting  sample  is  not  so  generally 
understood.  We  must  therefore  call  attention  to  the  fact  of 
barley  sown  amongst  oats  in  the  mixture  called  drege,  proving  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  to  be  of  a  good  malting  quality.  In 
justly  estimating  this  matter,  however  true  it  may  be.  we  must 
look  for  some  reasonable  cause.  Is  it  because  the  barley  stands 
further  apart  than  when  sown  alone  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  also 
to  supiHDse  that  the  oats,  being  the  stronger  growth,  would  over- 
power and  reduce  the  barley  to  a  poor  crop  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality  ?  But  such  not  being  the  case  we  are  almost  obliged  to 
believe  that  the  barley  having  plenty  of  room  to  mature,  and  the 
fact  of  the  oats  rooting  deeper  in  the  soil  than  the  barley,  that  the 
space  allotted  to  the  barley  is  the  chief  cause  of  iis  bein^  fit  for 
malting  grain  when  grown  with  oats.  Now  this  idea,  if  it  leads 
to  any  practical  conclusion,  must  indicate  that  drilling  at  a  wider 
distance  will  be  favourable  to  quality  of  the  grain.  As  an  instance 
we  know  an  extremely  well  managed  farm  on  a  chalk  soil  where 
the  practice  was  to  drill  all  the  com  at  12  inches  between  the  rows  ,• 
and  although  it  was  admitted  to  be  better  for  all  the  crops  than 
the  ordinary  distance  of  drilling,  still  it  was  more  favourable  to 
the  barley  than  any  other  cereal  crop,  simply  because  this  grain  is 


more  dependent  for  its  value  upon  substance  and  quality  than  any 
of  the  others.  We  therefore  without  hesitation  advise  the  home 
farmer  to  drill  his  barley  at  12  inches  with  2|  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  ;  at  this  distance,  too,  if  need  be  either  horse  or  hand  hoemg 
may  be  easily  done.  Whilst  we  are  alluding  to  the  subject  we 
must  object  strongly  to  sowing  clover  seeds  in  the  barley,  pre- 
fenjng  to  sow  seeds  m  the  white  oats  or  wheat  sown  after  a  fallow 
or  fallow  crop. 

Band  Labour. — This  will  now  to  some  extent  be  employed  in 
draining  upon  those  farms  and  fields  requiring  it.  In  those  cases 
where  the  hedging,  ditching,  and  trenching  in  the  meadows  has 
been  deferred  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Both  men  and 
women  will  also  be  employed  in  cleaning  and  preparing  roots  for 
the  cutter,  both  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  ;  also  in  sorting  and 
preparing  seed  potatoes,  breaking  and  sifting  guano  in  readiness 
to  be  applied  for  potatoes  and  Canadian  oats.  Shepherds  will  now 
be  eneaged  in  finishing  off  the  early  Iambs  produced  from  the 
homed  Somerset  and  Dorset  ewes ;  in  fact,  from  many  flocks  more 
than  half  the  lambs  have  been  already  sent  away  to  the  Metro- 
politan Market  The  ewes,  where  they  have  been  well  fed  with  a 
fair  allowance  of  cut  roots  mixed  with  cake  and  bean  meal^  will  be 
fit  for  sale  as  fast  as  the  lambs  go  to  market.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  sooner  they  are  sold  the  better.  If,  however,  they  are 
not  exactly  fit  for  tne  butcher  the  quantity  of  bean  meal  may  be 
increased  with  benefit  until  they  are  sold.  The  most  forward 
down  ewes,  both  of  the  Dorset  and  Hampshire  stocks,  which 
lambed  in  January  will  now  have  lambs  rapidly  procee<Ung  to- 
wards the  selling  weight  of  10  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  at  that  weight  they  should  be  sold,  especially  in  a  season 
like  the  present,  with  the  roots  nearly  exhausted  in  many  cases. 
The  mangolds,  however,  should  if  possible  be  retained  for  the 
fatting  cattle  and  also  the  store  stock  in  the  yards  and  sheds ;  for 
with  a  very  limited  supply  of  mangold  pulped,  and  also  mixed 
with  hay  and  straw  chaff,  and  1^  lb.  a  day  of  decorticated  cotton 
cake,  they  will  be  sustained  in  capital  condition  until  the  grass 
comes.  The  yards,  however,  should  oe  made  as  dry  and  comfortable 
as  possible  for  them,  otherwise  we  have  known  instances  of  their 
being  attacked  with  that  fatal  disease  the  quarter-ill,  for  unless 
the  sheds  and  yards  are  bottomed  with  earth  and  made  with  a 
Quick  run  for  tne  water  no  amount  of  straw  bedding  will  keep 
them  healthy  for  a  certainty.  Those  young  animals,  both  heifers 
and  steers,  intended  for  ^  baby  beef  "  we  usually  keep  in  pairs  in 
roomy  boxes  in  what  was  formerly  an  old  bam,  but  we  think  that 
we  v^ke  a  good  exchange  when  we  turn  the  rats  out  and  the 
catthrln. 

In  this  mode  of  feeding  the  yearling  cattle  get  about  36  lbs. 
of  mangolds  and  white  oat  straw  ad  libitum^  with  2  lbs.  of  cake  and 
1  lb.  of  bean  or  barley  meal  daily,  which  will  maintain  them  in 
improving  condition  until  the  grass,  such  as  trifolinm,  is  fit  to  out 
up  and  be  taken  to  them.  Our  animals  intended  for  the  earliest 
maturity  never  eo  off  the  straw,  but  are  always  under  cover  from 
birth  to  death  when  sold  as  beef,  which  they  usually  are  at  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  months  old.  We  will  name  it  whilst  it  is 
in  our  mind,  for  so  much  of  the  trifolinm  sown  in  the  autunm  hi^ 
proved  a  serious  failure  through  being  eaten  off  by  the  slugs  that 
where  the  home  farmer  considers  this  green  fodder  as  essential,  as 
we  do,  he  will  proceed  at  once  to  seed  any  land  which  may  be 
clean  with  the  early  crimson  variety,  and  the  crop  will  be  fit  for 
use  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  weeln  according  to  the  season,  dating 
from  the  1st  of  April.  We  must  also  remind  our  readers  that  the 
sooner  the  seeds  are  sown  of  all  the  cabbage  tribes  the  better, 
because  when  sown  early  the  infant  plants  are  much  more  likely 
to  escape  the  enemy  the  fiy,  ^vireworm,  d;c.  It  is  now  time  also 
to  seek  for  and  obtain  the  sort  of  potatoes  we  require  for  seed, 
those  growing  in  Scotland  being  the  safest  to  cultivate. 


SEASONABLE   HINTS   FOR    POULTRY  FANCIERS. 

It  is  an  important  season  in  the  poultrp'  yard,  and  thers  are 
now  many  points  seemingly  perhaps  very  trivial  on  which  timely 
advice  may  prove  useful. 

Chickens. — The  earliest  broods  have  probably  been  accommodated 
in  dry  sheds,  at  least  at  night.  Our  birds  are  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary always  so  housed,  and  being  few  have  the  advantage  of  two 
coops.  Frobably  most  fanciers  have  twice  as  many  coops  as 
broods  early  in  the  year.  It  saves  time  and  trouble  instead  of 
carrying  them  about  to  devote  two  to  each  brood ;  one  stands  per- 
manently in  the  house  or  shed,  the  other  is  stood  out  in  a  sunny 
but  sheltered  spot.  The  broods  are  in  fine  weather  carried  out  to 
the  latter  in  the  morning  in  baskets  and  taken  back  again  at  night 
By  this  time  our  broods  should  become  too  numerous  for  such 
moves,  and  some  must  be  left  out  altogether.  The  coops  should 
have  sloping  weather  boards  in  front  to  prevent  rain  and  wind 
beating  in,  and  should  be  put  on  dry  ground  to  the  south  of  some 
wall  or  shed  to  protect  them. 

Setting  Egg$, — Now  is  an  admirable  time  for  setting  eggs ;  most 
of  the  finest  birds  we  have  ever  known  have  been  hatched  the  first 
week  in  April.  The  parent  birds  should  now  be  strong,  and  so 
the  germ  of  the  egg  more  vigorous.  Though  we  have  ot  late 
been  greatly  favoured  in  weather  we  may  expect  east  winds, 
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which  are  yeiy  prejudicial  to  hatching.  Hens  should  be  set  In 
moist  warm  places,  and  hare  fresh  earth  or  turf  under  their  nests. 
It  is  popularlj  supposed  that  none  but  the  rerj  earliest  chickens 
have  a  chance  of  competing  at  the  great  autumn  shows.  This  is 
quite  a  mistake.  We  have  frequently  won  cups  at  the  Crystal 
Falace  with  April  birds,  competing  against  the  very  earliest. 
Such  chickens  have  of  course  had  much  attention  bestowed  on 
them,  and  have  always  had  runs  free  from  the  incursions  of  older 
bhds,  which  bully  the  younger  ones. 

Ducks. — ^These  are  now  troublesome  about  dropping  their  eggs 
into  the  water.  Those  who  have  small  premises  generally  have 
their  Ducks  driven  into  a  house  at  night,  and  there  they  lay  their 
eggs.  Those,  however,  who  have  larger  pieces  of  water  and  no 
house  near  lose  many  eggs  at  this  time  of  year.  Later  on  in  the 
season  most  Ducks  will  in  such  places  make  their  own  nests  and 
sit  well,  but  at  present  there  are  no  reeds  and  no  foliage  over- 
hanging the  banks  to  conceal  them.  We  find  it  well  only  to  feed 
them  in  the  evening,  and  then  to  entice  them  into  a  wire  en- 
closure, either  detached  or  in  front  of  a  small  house.  They  will 
then  almost  invariably  lay  their  eggs  in  the  early  morning.  Close 
heated  houses  are  most  prejudicial  to  Ducks,  and  these  open  en- 
doBures  are  far  preferable. 

Turkeyt. — ^The  birds  will  now  show  signs  of  laying.  A  Turkey 
hen  is  often  very  obstinate  about  laying  all  her  eggs  where  the 
first  has  been  deposited.  When,  therefore,  she  pcems  on  the  point 
of  laying  she  should  be  watched  and  gently  urged  in  the  direction 
of  where  she  is  intended  to  lay.  If  a  few  false  eggs  are  put  in  a 
nest  and  she  is  made,  as  if  by  accident,  to  come  upon  it,  she  will 
often  adopt  it. 

Guinea  Fowl*. — If  well  fed  the  birds  should  in  such  a  sprint  as 
this  begin  to  lay  by  the  middle  of  March.  The  hen  generally  lays 
about  midday,  and  the  cock  keeps  watch  at  a  few  yards'  distance 
while  she  is  on  the  nest.  It  is  far  easier  to  find  their  eggs  now 
than  later  on,  when  grass  and  nettles  are  long.  She  should  never 
be  disturbed  on  the  nest,  but  when  she  has  gone  away  the  nest 
should  be  examined,  and  several  eggs  left  in  it.  A  hen  will  often 
continue  to  \%y  almost  daily  through  a  whole  season  in  one  nest ; 
but  if  only  a  single  china  egg  were  left,  as  for  a  common  hen,  she 
would  be  almost  sure  to  desert  it,  and  to  make  another  nest  in  a 
more  obscure  place. 

Pigeons, — ^Tneee  may  now  be  mated.  Birds  which  were  paired 
last  year  will  take  to  each  other  well  and  quickly.  Young  birds, 
too,  are  generally  easily  paired,  but  there  is  often  much  difficulty 
in  getting  Pigeons  to  submit  to  new  unions.  Those  freshly  aftbed 
must  not  on  any  account  be  put  in  the  same  houses  with  theii  old 
mates  for  a  long  time. — C. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  BIRD  SHOW. 

(Continued  from  page  188.) 

RBBPECTIN6  the  Show  at  the  above  place,  which  closed  on  the 
4th  inst.,  we  may  state  that  compaxed  with  such  breeds  of  the 
Canaiy  as  Clear  and  Ticked  Befgians  (Yellow  and  Buff),  and 
Lizards  (Gold  and  Silver),  too  much  liberality,  so  far  as  the  prizes 
ave  concerned  in  the  Karked  or  Variegated  CJinnamons,  has  been 
doled  out  to  these  two  claases  for  some  time.    At  the  Show  for 
1878  there  were  but  thirteen  entries  effected  in  the  two  classes ; 
in  1879  fifteen ;  and  at  the  Show  just  concluded  only  eight  entries 
yuan  effected  in  the  two  classes  for  the  six  prizes  offered.     The 
two  classes  for  Clear  and  Ticked  Belgians  numbered  respectively 
twenty  entries  in  the  Yellow  representatives,  and  eighteen  in  the 
Bnff,  each  of  which  class  being  onl^  apportioned  a  couple  of 
prises,  whilst  the  value  of  the  breed  is  far  greater.    As  a  means 
of  improvingthe  schedule  it  would  be  better  if  Classes  85  and  36 
(l£arked  or  Variegated  Cinnamon)  were  blended  into  one  class, 
which  alteration  would  secure  for  the  future  the  sum  of  £1  !&«., 
which  oonld  be  divided  into  seven  third  prizes,  and  apportioned  as 
follows  . — ^Two  third  prizes  for  the  Clear  or  Ticked  Belgians,  two 
^tto  for  Gk>ld  and  ^Iver-span^led  Lizards  (not  broken-capped), 
two  ditto  for  Even-marked  Norwich,  and  the  remainini^  prize  given 
to  the  Clear  Buff  Yorkshire  class.    This  would  bring  it  on  a  foot- 
ing with  Clear  Yellow  Yorkshire,  which  at  the  present  has  three 
prizes,  and  why  this  difference  betwixt  the  two  classes  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture.    Considering  the  vast  number  of  Yorkshire 
birds  exhibited  at  many  of  the  North  of  England  Shows,  every 
inducement  should  be  offered  to  induce  the  owners  of  such  stylish 
birds  to  enter  them  in  full  force  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Shows. 
Even-marked  Goldfinch  and  Canary  Mules  also  should  have  a 
third  prize  to  each  class,  considering  the  trouble  and  expense 
'  attendmg  the  breeding  of  good  show  birdR.    The  Mule  birds  were 
a  fine  show  of  themselves,  especially  the  Even-marked  birds.   Mr. 
Sleep's  beautiful  bird,  which  is  somewhat  new  upon  the  stage, 
had   a  very  close  contest  with  Mr.  Robinson's  **  Bismarck,"  a 
showy-looking  bird  ;  but  the  first  prize  was  justly  awarded  to  the 
former  bird,  a  real  gem,  with  slight  pencilled  eves  and  beautifully 
marked  in  the  flights.    Mr.  Robinson's  Mule,  although  apparently 
thoroughly  well  marked,  has  unfortunately  a  white  feather  mixed 
with  the  dark  ones  in  one  of  its  wings.    There  were  many  other 
showy  birds  in  the  classes. 
British  birds  were  well  represented,  the  numbers  being  about 


equal  to  last  year's  Show.     The  classes  for  Bollfiiicbes,  Gold- 
finches, and  Lmnets,  as  usual,  carried  the  sway.    The  fiTst-prize 
Bullfinch  (which  gained  a  silver  medal),  exhibited  by  Kr.'Will- 
sher,  was  very  beautiful ;  but  we  did  not  think  so  highlv  of  bii 
first-prize  Goldfinch,  which  we  think  too  small  for  a  real  showy 
bird,  notwithstanding  it  was  in  good  condition  and  very  cleTeriy 
feathered.    The  first-prize  Linnet  was  likewise  a  fine  Bpeciiiiai-> 
a  thorough  brow— of  the  right  hue,  and  not  a  dark  one.   In  the 
class  for  Redpoles  and  Siskms  the  latter  had  the  advantage  in 
number  and  quality  generall]p',  the  first-prize  being  larger  thsa 
the  generality  of  its  breed,  with  the  colours  well  defined.   Con- 
sidering the  difference  between  the  two  as  to  plumage  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  class  Siskins  and  Redpoles  together.  Blackbirds,  Thinshei, 
and  Larl^  were  well  represented,  the  former  commanding  our 
attention,  the  most  noticeable  specimens  being  Mr.  Sleep's  cham- 
pion Blackbird,  the  winner  of  numerous  prizes.    The  Starlings,  u 
they  generally  appear,  were  sKck  in  plunouige,  aud  altbongh  then 
were  but  eight  entries,  still  there  was  much  in  them  to  admire. 
The  Any  variety  of  British  birds  were  likewise  very  interesting, 
and  was  a  treat  to  anyone  possessing  an  ornithological  taste. 
When  we  state  that  the  class  contain^  Crossbills,  Greenfinches, 
Yellowhammers,  Cirl  Buntings,  Snow  Buntinss,  Bramblefinchei, 
Redstarts,  Woodlarks,  Nuthatches,  a  Hedge  Sparrow,  Jackdaw, 
and  Wrens   (one  named  "  Sir  Christopher,"  and  another  named 
"  Jenny,")  besides  many  others,  it  will  suffice  to  say  theclaai  waa 
worthy  of  examining.    Classes  70  and  71  were  equally  intenstiBg, 
the  first  of  the  two  being  devoted  to  "  the  best  collection  of  six 
British  or  Migratory  Buds,"  and  the  second  to  "  Birds  of  Paaiage 
or  Migratory  Birds,  any  variety."    We  were  most  pleased  Kith 
the  latter  (Class  71  )j  in  which  there  were  several  Ki^htingalei, 
especially  the  prizewinners,  which  were  in  beautiful  tnm,  besides 
several  splendid  conditioned  Blackcaps.    The  class  was  made  up 
with  a  RedsUrt,  Waxwing,  Titlark,  in  addition  to  the  prixe- 
winners.     A  Gennan  Bullfinch  was  entered,  but  vezy  properly 
notified  '^ wrongclass." 
The  Foreign  Bird  classes  poesessed  the  usual  attradaons.  bnt 
B  noticed  the  absence  of  an  amateur's  oolleetions  which  ba 
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before  times  graced  the  stages.  Mr.  Groom  was  the  lockj  winner 
of  Dr.  Greene's  silver  cup,  presented  to  the  exhibitor  who  tj^^ 
the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  Foreign  bird  chuses.  xheie 
were  the  usual  number  of  classes  to  the  section  for  foreign  birds, 
and  a  class  was  established  for  scarce  specimens,  named  Bovrke's 
Parakeets.  Two  prizes  were  offered,  but  only  one  entry  was 
effected,  which  did  not  surprise  us  considering  that  there  are 
supi>osed  to  be  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  the  same  kind 
of  birds  in  Europe.  The  prize  money  would  have  been  better 
added  to  the  class  (90)  for  Any  other  variety  of  Foreign,  with  in- 
structions given  to  the  Judge  to  award  special  or  extra  prizes  to 
rare  and  deserving  specimens.  The  classes  comprised  Bea-headed 
Cardinals,  Virginian  Nightingales,  Waxbills,  Java  Sparrow!, 
Diamond  Sparrows,  Weaver  Birds,  Doves,  Love  Buds,  oovakx^ 
P:;rakeets,  Grass  Parakeets,  Australian  Parakeets,  Ring-necked 
or  Indian  Parakeets,  King  Parrots,  Green  and  Grey  P<uTotB, 
Cockatoos,  and  a  veiy  heavily  filled  class  for  Any  other  Variety. 
This  latter  contained  birds  of  various  hnes  and  sizes,  from  the 
Nutmeg  Finch  to  the  Great  Blue  Macaw.  We  must  not  oout 
mentioning  the  Piping  Crow,  which  caused  considerable  aamae- 
ment  daring  the  Show.  Amongst  the  most  noted  sjpedm^  cf 
foreign  biros  which  competed  for  prizes  were  the  ntBt>pnaem 
Virginian  Nightingales  exhibited  by  Mr.  Groom,  which  had  the 
advantage  over  Mr.  Ban's  second  in  quality  of  feather ;  the  fin^ 
prize  in  Waxbills  belonging  to  Mr.  Varetti ;  the  first  and  seoood 
prizes  in  Java  Sparrows ;  the  first  in  Australian  Paiakeeta ;  a 
Green  Leek,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Groom ;  andseoond-priie,  one  of  the 
best  Rosellas  we  ever  saw,  which  would  not  have  been  out  of  pbo^ 
had  it  been  first,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Chapman  ;  the  first  and 
second  prize  Kini|f  Parrots,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barr  and  Mr.  Drake, 
the  former  exhibitor's  bird  winning  only  for  condition  of  plnnage 
in  tail.  Li  other  respects  we  preferred  Mr.  Drake's  bird  for  its 
superior  colour.  The  larger  kinds  of  Parrots  were  not  up  to  thoie 
we  have  before  seen,  Grey  Parrots  in  particular. 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Bamesby  and  Bexson,  Derbf ;  Ju. 
Doel,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Hills,  Sudbury  ,•  and  Mr.  Calvert,  York. 


VARIETIES. 

Accompanying  Messrs.  Carter's  illustrated  Farm  Seed  Cata- 
logue, in  which  is  represented  examples  of  choice  varietiee j^ 
roots  and  cereals,  is  their  essay  on  laying  down  land  to  grass,  whiob 
in  addition  to  practical  notes  and  figures  of  the  most  useful  gras*^ 
gives  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  different  soils  of  England  aa^ 
the  herbage  which  is  found  to  succeed  on  them  in  the  best 
manner.  Messrs.  Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons'  Catalog 
is  also  copiously  illustrated,  and  contains  concise  and  xue*^ 
information  on  laying  down  permanent  pastures. 

Scotch  Champion  Potatoes.— There  is,  mrs^corrtsp^ 

dent,  a  great  run  on  these  in  Ireland  at  present.  The  price  omb 
gone  up  from  £7  to  £12  per  ton,  and  as  a  consequence  very  '^^^ 
varieties  are  sold  as  such.    The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  OoiB- 
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mittoe  has  ordered  £10,000  worth  mlone,  and  the  Mansion  Honse 
Committee  are  alao  purchasing  large  qnanctties. 

Thb  Prics  op  Mbat.— a  meeting  was  held  on  this  subject 

last  week  a,t  the  Market  HaU,  ^.P^  Thames  Street,  London, 
nnder  the  presidency  of  Captain  Fitzgerald  of  the  Buckingham 
Cbamber  of  Agriculture.  The  meeting  was  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Tallerman,  who  read  a  rery  ezhaustiTe  paper  on  an  improTed 
means  of  bringing  Snglish-grown  meat  direct  from  the  producers 
to  the  consumers  without  the  interrention  of  middlemen,  who,  he 
stated,  mled  the  markets  and  fixed  the  prices  both  to  the  detri- 
ment of  farmers  and  the  inhabitants  of  populous  centres.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  O.  Hodgson  (Warwickshire  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture), seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Howell,  and  spoken  to  by  the  Hon. 
H.  T.  Littleton,  Mx.  J.  A.  Smith  (East  Snffolk  Chamber  of  Agri- 
eultnre).  Captain  Fortescue  (Warwick  Chamber  of  Agriculture), 
Mr.  G.  Storer,  M.P.,  and  others,  it  was  resolred  : — 1,  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  improve  the 
system  upon  which  home-grown  meat  is  sold,  that  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  all  meat  markets  be  procured  and  published. 
2,  That  public  abattoirs  and  cooling  storage  chambers  be  proTided 
in  every  county.  8,  That  a  system  of  direct  dealing  between  con- 
snmer  and  purchaser  be  organised,  and  suitable  accommodation 
prorided  in  the  metropolis  to  this  end.  4,  That  railway  com- 
panies be  asked  to  grant  to  English  farmers  the  same  advautages 
as  those  enjoyed  by  foreign  snippers.  6,  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  above  objects.  The  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a  dose  with  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chair.  Mr.  Tallerman's  meat-storing  premises  under  the  Cannon 
Street  railway  station  are  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  The 
chill  rooms  can  be  maintained  at  any  low  temperature  required, 
and  meat  can  be  kept  foril  great  lengUi  of  time  in  good  condition. 


COTTAGE  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  4. 

This  cottager  who  starts  bee-keeping  by  the  capture  or  pur- 
chase of  a  swarm,  and  whose  stock  is  bmited  to  that  beginning, 
will  not  erpect  to  increase  it  the  first  year,  although  it  does  some- 
times ha.ppen  that  a  svrarm  if  strong  and  early  in  the  season  will 
send  ou^  others.  These  are  called  "Tir^n"  swarms  incorrectly, 
for  ther^  is  no  virginity  about  them.  Ci  point  of  fact  the  same 
4iaeen  leads  ofE  the  first  swarm  in  both  cases  ;  she  is  simply  a  very 

Srolific  mother.  Should  such  an  event  happen,  the  bat  way  to 
eal  wifth  the  so-called  virgin  swarm  is  to  put  it  directly  it  has 
been  secsnred  in  the  place  ox  the  parent  hive,  and  to  move  this  off 
to  a  new  stand.  By  this  means  tou  will  most  likely  check  anv 
iUsposition  to  after  swarming,  wnich  should  be  prevented  by  all 
|)ossible  means ;  so  that,  insteid  of  having  a  number  of  weak  hives 
you  will  have  two  strong  ones,  as  strong  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  season  will  allow  them  to  be ;  nor  will  they  require  so  much 
food  to  be  given  to  them  in  antnmn  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
feed  them. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  common  practice  of  cottage  bee- 
keepers allowing  swarming  to  go  on  without  check.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unprofitable,  as  ^ould  be  evident  at  a  glance ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  a  vastly  greater  number  of  bees  will  be  required  to  make 
comb  and  to  attend  on  the  young  brood  where  the  adult  population 
is  divided  into  three  or  four  swarms,  each  headed  by  a  separate 
<]ueen.  If  all  these  adult  bees  were  united  nnder  one  queen  so 
many  more  of  them  would  be  free  for  honey-^thering  in  the 
fields.  Let  ever^  bee-keeper  make  a  note  of  thu.  An  excellent 
rule  to  be  carexuUy  observed  every  year  is  never  if  possible  to 
allow  any  stock  to  cast  more  than  one  swarm.  It  cannot  be 
always  prevented,  even  with  very  large  hives  and  plenty  of 
atorage  room  in  supers  at  the  toi>  of  the  hive,  but  it  will  very 
generally  be  prevented  by  following  the  plan  I  recommend — 
namely,  by  putting  the  swanns  always  in  place  of  the  parent 
hives.  The  common  practice,  as  we  know,  is  to  leave  the  old  hive 
where  it  stood,  and  to  set  the  swarm  on  a  new  stand.  We  repeat, 
Never  do  this ;  so  will  mora  honev  be  gathered,  and  the  prcmt  be 
the  greater  in  after  years,  seeing  that  the  hives  will  be  stronger  in 
bees  as  well  as  in  honey  storage. 

What  I  have  said  as  to  the  treatment  of  virgin  swarms,  should 
any  come  the  first  year,  wUl  hold  i^ood  for  the  treatment  of  all 
swanns  in  succeeding  years.  In  this  way,  supposing  the  bees  to 
outlive  the  winters  as  they  come,  the  cottagers'  apiary  should 
double  itself  every  year.  We  advise  this  doubling  process  to 
continne  till  the  full  number  of  hives  is  reached,  which  either  tho 
garden  space  will  accommodate  or  the  pastqrage  of  the  surround- 
ing country  will  support.  In  some  places  a  hundred  hives  can  be 
kept  with  great  pront,  in  others  from  ten  to  twenty  will  be  suffi- 
cient. In  the  former  case  it  would  be  well  worth  the  cottager's 
while  to  devote  his  whole  time  in  summer  to  his  bees.  But  this  will 
only  be  in  highly  favoured  districts,  as  for  instance  where  certain 
fiowers  are  grown  in  large  fields  for  the  manufacture  of  scents  or 
for  seed,  as  by  some  of  our  great  seedsmen  and  florists.  When 
the  full  stock  of  hives  has  been  reached  which  the  country  can 
profitably  maintain,  then  will  be  the  time  for  the  full  profit  of  the 
apiary  to  be  derived  from  it.  This  profit  will  accrue  in  three  or 
four  ways.    First,  there  ought  to  be  from  10  to  20  lbs.  of  the 


purest  honeycomb  in  each  super,  which  should  fetch  from  1«.  Zd. 
to  ii.6d.  per  lb.  Secondly,  there  will  be  some  hives  every  year 
to  plunder.  These  should  generally  be  the  heaviest  swarms  of 
the  year,  because  the  combs  will  be  freshest  and  the  hone^  the 
purest,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  quantity.  Thirdly,  there  will  be 
some  comb  to  melt  down  into  wax,  for  which  a  ready  sale  can 
be  found  at  from  2*.  per  tt>.  Lastly,  a  considerable  profit  mar 
be  made  by  selling  supernumerary  swarms  or  stocks.  From  all 
these  sources  together  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  an  average 
income  of  something  like  60«.  per  annum  from  each  stock  except- 
ing in  very  bad  years. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  swarming  it  seems  advisable 
to  give  the  cottagers  a  few  hints  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  managing  this,  which  is  the  most  important  event  of  the 
year.  Swarming  m  some  places  begins  early  in  May.  In  other 
plaoes  it  commonly  takes  place  from  two  to  three  weeks  later. 
With  large  hives  it  may  be  postponed  somewhat  later  still :  but 
this  will  be  no  disadvantage,  as  the  swarms  themselves  wul  be 
larger,  and  so  will  make  up  for  any  little  apparent  loss  of  time  by 
greater  activity  and  success  in  foraging.  The  early  part  of  June 
u  on  the  whole  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  swarming  in  cottage 
apiaries.  Early  May  swarms  are  sometimes  terribly  thrown  bade 
in  our  changeable  climate  by  cold  weather  and  starvation.  They 
ought  at  such  times  to  be  liberally  fed,  often  for  a  whole  week. 
But  f^w  cottagers  will  be  found  to  attend  properly  to  this ;  still 
it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  full  instructions  on  the  point 
will  be  given  hereafter.  It  is  unwise  to  txr  by  the  use  of  any 
%rtifici£.l  methods  to  force  bees  to  swarm,  they  are  best  left  to 
nattre.  But  of  course  bees  must  be  carefully  Watched,  or  else 
many  a  valuable  swarm  may  be  lost  to  the  cottagers ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  important  that  the  hives  should  be  in  full  view  of  the 
windows  and  within  hearing  of  the  open  door.  The  noise  whidi 
a  swarm  makes  can  be  always  heard  at  some  distance,  and  gene- 
rally the  issue  of  a  swarm  may  be  expected  if  the  bees  are  ob- 
served to  be  more  than  usually  restless,  coming  in  and  out  of  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house.  These  are  the  skirmishen  of 
the  coming  swarm,  or  rather  a  reoonnoitreing  party  on  the  scaroh 
for  a  suitable  swarming  place  or  more  permanent  dwelling.  Such 
hints  should  be  taken  notice  of  and  a  strict  watch  should  be  at 
once  instituted ;  also  everything  should  be  got  ready  for  imme- 
diate use. 

Another  reminder  it  is  important  here  to  give.  A  swarm,  espe- 
eiaHf  a  first  swarm,  will  remain  no  longer  on  the  bush  or  tree  on 
which  it  has  pitched  than  is  necessary  for  the  colleetion  of  the 
stragglers  and  the  choice  of  a  home.  As  soon  as  a  fit  place  has 
been  found  by  the  scouts  off  the  swarm  will  go,  it  may  be  to  the 
trunk  of  some  hollow  tree,  or  to  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  some  house 
or  church  more  or  less  distant,  therefore  let  no  time  be  lost  in 
hiving  and  settling  the  swarm.  Care  also  should  be  taken  to  di^ 
and  sweeten  the  hives  in  which  the  swarm  is  to  be  placed.  This 
is  best  done  by  putting  it  out  in  the  sun  and  air  after  it  has  been 
well  wiped  and  cleaned.  No  smearing  with  sugar  or  herbs  is 
advisable. — B.  &  W. 

bee-keeping  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BLACK  V.  LiaUBIAN  BEBS. 

I  HAYB  jnst  returned  from  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the  north,  during 
which  I  delivered  five  public  lectures  on  *'  Bees  and  Bee-kespinsN^' 
and  thus  came  in  contact  with  nearly  all  the  bee-keqpers  in  toe 
various  districts  visited.  I  also  took  the  opportunity  of  ezaiuin- 
ing  the  stocks  in  many  apiaries  and  gave  l^sons  in  manipulating. 
I  consider  myself  therefore  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  of  the 
state  of  apiculture  in  these  parts,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  on  the 
whole  it  must  be  an  unfavourable  one.  Starvation  and  fool  brood 
have  between  them  sadly  reduced  the  Bumber  of  stodcs,  the  latter 
pest  having  obtained  a  firm  hold  where  skeps  are  still  used.  I 
had  the  Questionable  pleasure  of  bisecting  some  venerable  speci- 
mens of  sleeps,  laying  oi>en  to  the  eyes  and  noses  of  the  spectaton 
masses  of  corrup&>n  hitherto  undreamt  of.  Of  couise  there  was 
found  no  one  to  defend  the  insinuations  of  Mr.  Gkirdon  of  Gartly 
(page  180),  that  the  plague  had  been  introduoed  by  Ligurians. 
Indeed,  bee-keepers  present  declared  they  had  often  noticed  such 
a  thing  as  foul  brood  when  cutting  up  skeps  for  honey,  but  never 
before  knew  the  real  natare  of  it.  No  wonder  the  plague  has  spread 
under  such  circumstances.  There  will  now,  however,  I  tront  be 
quite  a  revolution  in  the  localities  referred  to.  Saticylic  aoid  is 
already  in  demand,  so  are  bar^frame  hives  and  clean  combs— the 
th/ee  requisites  to  its  complete  cure.  I  think  the  skep  system  is 
doomed  in  Aberdeenshire.  Your  old  correspondents^  Messrs. 
Cockbum  and  Shearer  of  Gaimie,  having  had  a  sight  of  foul  brood 
have  already  gone  in  for  the  bar-frame  svstem.  I  found  both  of 
these  worthies  to  be  genuine  specimens  of  the  hospitable  Soot  and 
keen  bee-keepers. 

Gtenerally  those  who  have  been  some  years  following  the  modeocn 
management  have  splendid  apiaries  of  strong  clean  stocks— -quite 
a  contrast  to  the  miserable  show  made  by  those  of  the  old  school, 
or  even  those  in  the  state  of  transition.  In  everv  quarter  I  found 
great  interest  taken  in  my  lectures,  and  I  trust  the  campaign  may 
not  have  been  in  vain. 
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The  following  is  1117  reply  to  Hr.  Gordon's  letter  referred  to  : — 

I  have  always  had  by  far  the  best  resalta  from  ihe  Ligariana. 
In  1876  I  sold  from  one  stock  the  value  of  £7  16s.  in  super  honey, 
and  in  1878  from  one  stock  over  £10  worth. 

The  Lignrians  are  certainly  not  behind  the  blacks  in  securing 
plunder ;  indeed  their  superior  activitT  makes  them  masters  in  the 
art,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  are  almost  proof  against  invasion. 
But  they  are  equally  proficient  in  securing  nectar  wherever  it  can 
be  had.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the  autumn  of  1878  I  sold  a 
stock  of  Lignrians  to  a  lady  living  in  a  district  where  theie  were 
not  more  tb&n  one  or  two  other  hives  within  the  radius  of  a  bee's 
flight.  1879,  as  everyone  knows,  was  the  poorest  season  for  honey 
and  swarms  that  can  be  remembered ;  yet  that  stock  gave  three 
large  swarms,  wMch  were  all  hived,  filled  the  only  super  of  honey 
that  obtained  a  prize  (silver  medal),  at  tbie  Highland  Society  s 
Show  in  Perth,  and  afterwards  increased  so  that  a  second  round 
of  swarming  was  several  times  attempted,  forty-six  royal  cells 
having  to  be  cut  out  in  preventing  it. 

Yesterday,  February  14th,  I  transferred  that  stock  from  its 
10-frame  hive  to  a  16-nrame  one,  because  the  former  was  even  now 
crammed  with  bees.  The  stock  with  the  first  daughter  at  its  head 
was  equally  strong,  the  second  ditto,  and  the  third  a  very  g^od 
one,  and  all  have  still  abundance  of  honey  left.  This  certainly 
is  a  special  case,  but  I  have  known  others  as  good.  In  this  case 
no  other  stock  in  the  neighbourhood  was  robbed,  and  the  fact  that 
two  out  of  the  three  young  queens  were  purely  mated  with  their 
own  brothers  shows  that  my  estimate  of  the  paucity  of  black  bees 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  not  far  wrong. 

As  to  Lignrians  introducing  foul  brood,  that  is  simply  a  slaftder. 
I  happened  to  introduce  the  first  Ligurian  queens  to  more  than 
one  district  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  every  case  found  this 
pest  in  almost  entire  possession  of  the  field  by  prescriptive  right. 
£*oul  brood  is  the  curse  of  bee-keeping,  even  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
has  been  for  generations,  only  the  poor  people  did  not  know  it. 
When  a  bee-keeper  becomes  so  advanced  as  to  know  how  to  inuro- 
duce  a  Ligurian  to  his  stocks,  he  is  the  very  man  likely  to  discover 
the  presence  of  the  malady  hitherto  rampant  but  undreamt  of. 
If  Lignrians  introduced  foul  brood  they  never  could  themselves 
have  survived,  as  from  their  precocity  in  breeding  they  are  more 
liable  to  the  infection  than  the  blacks. 

I  regret  Hr.  Gordon's  assertions  all  the  more  that,  from  the 
scarcity  of  stocks  now  surviving,  the  cheap  and  early  introduction 
of  these  queens  is  the  only  way  to  a  rapid  increase.  Let  Ht, 
Gk>rdon  start  a  nursery  of  black  queens,  and  sell  them  throughout 
the  season  even  at  the  same  prices  as  the  imported  Li^rians,  and 
I  assure  him  he  will  find  plenty  of  customers.  But  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  regular  establishments  in  Italy  alone  can  supply  us 
with  what  we  want — a  supply  of  queens  to  enable  us  to  increase 
onr  stodbs  as  early  even  as  Uay . 

I  say  nothing  against  the  blacks,  but,  good  as  they  are,  I  prefer 
the  Lignrians. — William  Raitt,  Blairgowrie, 

SALICYLIC  ACID. 

Havino  determined  to  add  salicylic  acid  in  a  diluted  form  to 
the  syrup  with  which  I  am  feeding  my  bees,  I  collected  the 
various  recipes  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  and 
oolleagae,  lir.  J.  E.  Legg,  who.  has  charge  of  our  chemical  labo- 
ratory, requesting  him  to  prepare  the  salicylic  solution.  Finding 
considerable  discrepancies  between  the  amounts  of  the  acid  re- 
commended by  its  various  friends,  he  has  been  good  enough  to 
draw  up  a  paper  with  details,  and  I  venture  to  forward  it  to  you 
for  publication.— E.  BaETRUM,  King  Edward  Wi  Scltool,  Berk- 
hatnptteady  HerU, 

The  preparation  recommended  by  Herr  Hilbert,  the  Gferman 
bee-keeper,  is  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the  acid  in  pure  spirits. 
He  tells  us  to  add  one  drop  of  this  solution  to  a  gram  of  water 
and  use  the  mixture.  A  preparation  suggested  as  an  improvement 
on  this  by  Mr.  Huth  consists  of  a  solution  containing  rather  leas 
than  2  per  cent,  acid  and  2  per  cent,  borax  in  water.  Both  these 
solutions  appear  to  be  used  merely  for  disinfectant  purposes. 
(^  Cook's  Manual,"  page  261.) 

Two  formnl»  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  food  in  the 
Journal  of  BorticuUurey  October  2nd,  1879  ;  and  in  the  "  British  Bee 
Journal,^  December  1st,  1879,  page  169,  the  recipe  of  Mr.  Cowf  n  is 

fiven.  It  is  a  solution  in  water  containing  1^  per  cent,  acid  and 
i  per  cent,  borax.  One  ounce  of  this  is  directed  to  be  added  to 
certain  quantities  of  sugar,  Ac.,  and  would  form  a  mass  containing 
-00477  per  cent.  acid. 

In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  (February  19,  1880.  page  160) 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker  recommends  the  use  of  a  patent  solution  *'  sold 
in  pint  bottles  containing  the  equivalent  to  5  ozs.  acid,"  that  is  a 
solution  of  25  per  cent.  acid.  He  directs  one  half-ounce  of  this 
to  be  used  inst^id  of  one  ounce  of  Mr.  Cowan's  solution,  so  that 
one  would  obtain  a  food  mass  containing  '0477  per  cent,  acid,  or 
exactly  ten  times  as  much  acid  as  Mr.  Cowan  recommends.  In 
the  same  journal,  October  9th,  1879,  Mr.  F.  R.  Cheshire  recom- 
mends a  food  mass  containing  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  that 
xeoommended  by  Mr.  Cowan— c.e.,  80  grains  to  a  14  lbs.  mass  of 
food  instead  of  8  grains. 


It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  apiarists  are  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  the  exact  proportions  of  acid  to  be  administered  to  bees  in 
their  food  for  the  cure  of  foul  brood,  and  inasmuch  ae  thsir  ob- 
servations are  based  on  different  strengths  of  acid,  their  resultR 
do  not  admit  of  comparison.  If,  however,  some  definite  solaiioa 
were  adopted  as  a  standard,  and  the  amount  of  it  varied  in  food 
containing  say  10  lbs.  sugar,  we  should  then  soon  arrive  at  an 
experimental  and  therefore  sound  knowledge  of  the  proporUoos 
of  acid  best  suited  to  ths  end  in  view.  Instead  of,  as  at  present, 
findmg  one  author  recommending  ten  times  the  amount  suggested 
by  another.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  as  the  standard  somttoa 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  acid  in  water  containing  also  5  per  oenW 
borax,  prepared  by  dissolving  1  oz.  borax  and  1  ot.  acid  in  a  pint 
of  water.  The  addition  of  1  oz.  of  this  solution  to  a  food  mass 
containing  10  tbs.  sugar  would  give  a  mass  with  0.01  per  cent,  of 
acid.— J.  £.  Leqg,  B.A. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Large  Duck's  Boo  (ff.  A).— The  wei«rht,  8|  oss..  te  large ;  bat  m  It  tad 
another  perfect  egg  within,  which  is  a  rare  occarrenoe,  the  weight  is  Mj 
acoounted  for. 

Bog-bating  Hbns  (J.Walker).— We  know  no  remedy;  getridoftha 
hens,  buy  others,  and  let  them  have  a  little  animal  food  daily. 

Fowl  Tonquelrsb  (A.  B.  P.).— It  is  a  very  unusual  circumstaooe^  bot 
not  the  flrst  of  the  kind  that  has  come  under  our  notice. 

INCUBATORS  {A.  G.  ^.).— Write  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Christy  &  Co,  1» 
Fenchurch  Street,  London,  B.C. 

Pigeon  stealing  {F.  AT.).— It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  tell  yoa  hjr  U» 
thieves  contrive  to  stod  your  birds.  A  compound  of  clay,  tare  seed,  and 
salt  is  said  to  allure  Pigeons  from  their  rightful  home.  Consult  tbe  police 
authorities  of  the  district. 

r  METBOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
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REMARKS. 

99th.->Fiiie  pleasant  day,  but  not  yvry  bright  starlight  evening. 

March  Ist.— Wild  stonuy  morning,  heavy  shower  7.16  AJL ;  *»•  ^2«^ 
bright  sunshine  in  middle  of  day ;  heary  shower,  high  gusty  «JBa» 
4  P.M. ;  haU  4.26  P.M,  temperature  falling  nearly  vf\  cwa  in* 
evening.  ,  .  —tmA  and 

2nd.— Moat  boisterous  day;  furious  tvind  and  xain  6 PJI.;  high  wma  ■»« 
rain  In  evening.  .         ....  .hMma 

8id.— Wild  stormy  night ;  fine  morning ;  fair  pleasant  day ;  «1«°*  ■°°'^ 
in  forenoon. 

4th.— Very  fine  all  day  ;  misty  in  evening.  «.^««, 

6th.— Morning  dull ;  bright  sunshine  at  intervals  during  the  afternowi. 

6th.— Calm  mild  spring  day,  not  much  sun.  .  ^^-, 

The  barometer  readings  were  rather  low ;  bat  all  the  thermonwwic  lu-j- 

are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  last  week.    Weather  on  um  wi»^ 

seasonable  iox  the  time  of  year.— G.  J.  Stmonb. 

OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.--MARCH  10.     ^^ 
Thbrb  Is  no  quotable  alteration  from  last  week.    Supplies  remain 
same,  and  prices  are  practically  unaltered.    Trade  quiet. 

FRUIT.  .    .   3 

Lemons rlW  «  T^.  l 


s.  d.    s.  d. 


16 
0 
1 
1 
0 

12 


Pine  Apples 


Mushrooms 


Apples I  sieve  8  6to4 

Chestnuts bushel  12  0  16 

PiM dozen  0   0 

Filberts Vtt.  0    0 

Cobs V'tb   0    0 

Oooseberries....     (sieve  0  0 
Grapes, hothouse     yib  8  0 

YBGBTABLB8. 

S.  d.  8.  d. 

Artichokes dosen  2  0to4  0 

AsparairuH bnndt  10  0  lA  0 

Beans, Kidney..      V)*  100  2   0  2  6 

Beet,Bed dozen  10  2  0 

Broccoli  bundle  0  9  16 

Brussels  Sprouts   i  sieve  8  0  3  6 

Cabbage dozen  16  2  6 

Carrots bunch  0    4  0  6 

Capsicums V 100  1    6  2  0 

Cauliflowers....     dozen  16  4  0 

Celery  bundle  16  2  0 

ColeworU-.doa.  bunches  2   0  4  0 

Cucumbers each  10  2  0 

Kndive dozen  1   0  2  0 

Fennel bunch  0   8  0  0 

Qarlic   ^*'"t    ®   i  ^  ^ 

Herbs    bunch   0   •  0  c 

Leeks bunch   0  8  0  4 


Lemons ^Tin  a  0    0  » 

Nectarines    ....     dozen  ^  "   ,,  # 

Sr??.^" T'fn   0  6! 


Pears, kitchen.,  dozen  J  J  ,  t 
dessert dozen  8  »  1!  . 


^Ib  1  0  »  • 

s.d.  fc^J- 

uusuivuniB    ....     pottle   ^    -  0  f 

Mustard  A  Cress  paonet  \\  i  % 

Onions 'bushel  J  J  0  0 

pickling q«^i  J  0 


0 

0  • 
2  • 


Parsley....  doz .bunches  «  J 

Parsnips dozen  J  J  0  • 

Peas  .:. QttK'  2  J  4  * 

Potatoes ?»"j!i  J  0  0  • 

Kidney l>"?fj  i  !  2  • 

Radishes.,  doz.banches  1  J  ,  , 


0  0 
0  0 


Rhubarb handle  J 

Salsafy bund  e  J  J  „  . 

Scorzonera bundle  }  J  j  • 

Seakale   bsskef  2  J  •  <> 

Shallots w  "^2  «  0  0  • 

Spinach  hjishel  *  J  0  • 

Turnips   hunch  J  J  0  0 

Vftmtahl  A  Marrows   eSCn   v 


Vegetable  Marrows 
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Kajwl  Society  at  8^  pjc.  ;  LLuwan  Sodetj  at  8 

[PJf. 

Palm  Bundat. 

BoTBl  Horticnltiinl  Society— Fmlt  ud  Fiona  Com- 
Bojal  Bot.  Society,  Bprlng  Show,  [mitteesat  II  AJf. 
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From  obeorrationa  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  yean,  the  avarage  day  temperature  of  the  week  le  ft0.r ;  and  its  night 


SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

HEN  praising  the  Dahlia  as    one    of  the 
noblest  of  autumn  flowers,  we  are  sometimes 
told  that  "  they  are  such  very  coarse  plants 
and   flowers."    That,  however,  depends  on 
their  culture.     Very  many. flowers  are  coarse 
and  uninviting  when  not  well  grown.    Take 
for  example  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  but  very 
few  people  will  object  to  these  when  seen  as 
perfect  oalls  of  incurved  petals,  many  of  them 
6  inches  across.    So  with  the  Dahlia,  many  of  the 
best  varieties  produce  globes  6  or  7  inches  through, 
peif  ect  in  all  respects.    Then  a  great  point  in  their 
favonr  is  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  grown  to  produce 
hJooma   up  to  exhibition  form.    Although  the  Chrysanthe- 
muiu  or-  the  Aster  reauire  a  certain  amount  of  dressing,  yet 
the  Dalilia  can  be  shown  as  it  grows.    Many  growers  of 
tlie  Da^lilia  make  a  great  mistake  at  the  very  commence- 
ment o^  the  season  in  preparing  the  plants  too  early.  Plants 
struck   during  the  month  of  April  I  find  produce  the  best 
flowers .    To  obtain  cuttings  from  old  stools  in  that  month, 
it  is  <mite  early  enough  to  start  the  latter  during  the  early 
part  or  March.    As  a  rule,  our  stock  is  planted  on  a  vinery 
border  amongst  slightly  decayed  leaf  soil.    Where  the  stock 
of  old  plants  is  not  large  they  may  be  planted  thickly  in 
ordinary  cutting  boxes,  employing  the  same  material  for 
covering  the  tubers.    In  an  average  temperature  of  60''  the 
buds  soon  commence  growing,  and  when  2^  or  3  inches  in 
length  the  shoots  should  be  taken  off,  and  if  possible  with 
a  small  piece  of  the  parent  tuber  attached.    The  cuttings 
are  placed  in  sandy  soil  close  to  the  sides  of  5-inch  pots,  or 
if  there  is  plenty  of  space  one  cutting  could  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  2-inch  pot.    An  ordinary  frame  placed  on 
a  bed  of  hot  manure  and  leaves  is  the  best  place  possible 
for  the  cuttings.    When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  they 
should  be  potted  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  a  good  compost 
being  four  parts  of  loam  to  one  part  of  dry  manure  from 
an  old  Musnroom  bed.    Our  plants  are  usually  placed  at 
once  in  cold  pits,  keeping  them  close,  and  covering  well  at 
night  until  the  stock  has  been  established  in  pots.    In  case 
of  the  plants  receiving  a  check  from  being  root-bound,  a 
shift  into  6-inch  pots  in  the  second  week  of  May  will  be 
necessary.    In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  second  week  is 
sometimes  quite  early  enough,  the  plants  may  be  placed 
out  in  the  beds  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

The  Dahlia^  revels  in  well-cultivated  and  rich  soil,  and 
can  only  be  induced  to  produce  fine  blooms  under  these 
conditions.  Therefore,  the  plot  set  apart  for  the  culture  of 
these  flowers  should  be  deeply  trenched  in  autumn,  at  the 
same  time  working-in  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure.  A 
very  good  dressing  is  a  mixture  of  old  cow  manure  broken 
up  finely  when  in  a  semi-dr^  state,  mixed  with  an  equal 
IMtft  of  horse  droppings  which  have  been  turned  a  few 
times  and  rendered  rather  dry.  The  addition  of  some  fresh 
soot  is  also  beneficial.  I  am  adding  a  third  of  fresh  loam 
and  a  little  bone  dust  to  a  mixture  as  above  for  Dahlias 
and  Asters.  In  addition  to  the  manure  worked-in  over  the 
entire  plot  of  ground  at  planting  time,  a  compost  somewhat 
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richer  in  manure  is  made  up.  A  spadeful  and  a  half  is 
placed  for  the  use  of  each  plant.  This  is  worked  well  in 
and  mixed  with  the  native  soil.  Into  this  the  plants  are 
placed,  a  stout  stake  having  previously  been  put  in  at  each 
position  to  secure  the  plants  to  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

In  ordinary  dry  seasons  a  mulching  of  manure  from  an 
old  Mushroom  bed  is  useful  in  preventing  the  soil  from 
drying  ;  this  only  requires  being  placed  some  18  inches 
round  each  plant.    Our  plants  are  set  out  in  rows  4  feet 
apart.    The  stock  will  soon  grow  with  great  vigour,  and 
care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  shoots  securely  tied. 
Four  or  five  shoots  are  quite  sufficient  on  each  plant,  one 
of  which  is  tied  to  the  stake,  whilst  the  others  are  secured 
with    strong  strands  of  matting.      When   the  buds    are 
forming  disbud  freely,  and  when  the  flowers  commence 
opening,  if  required  for  exhibiting,  they  must  be  protected 
from  sun  and  rain.    I  find  newspapers  do  very  well  as 
shades,  but  these  do  not  afford  sufficient  protection  from 
rain,  so  that  painted  tin  or  zinc  covers  are  in  all  respects 
the  best  for  Dahlias.    Where  earwigs  are  troublesome  I 
have  found  nothing  better  than  flower  pots  with  a  little  dry 
moss  in  each.    Into  this  material  these  destructive  little 
creatures  go  freely,  and  every  morning  the  moss  is  shaken 
over  a  pan  with  water  in  it,  and  thus  the  earwigs  are  de- 
stroyed.   In  selecting  blooms  for  exhibiting,  those  which 
have  not  fully  developed  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
those  whieh  are  further  grown.     Then,  in  placing  the 
blooms  on  the  show  boards  they  are  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  when  the  flowers  are  set  so  as  just  to  clear  the 
boards.    I  accomplish  this  by  a  very  simple  process.    A 
sufficient  number  of  Elder  shoots  are  cut,  selected  first  so 
as  to  fit  the  water  tubes  as  nearly  as  possible.    The  pith  is 
then  forced  out  of  the  stems,  and  cut  to  the  right  length 
for  each  bloom.    As  the  Elder  stems  fit  quite  tightly  into 
each  tube,  and  the  bloom  rests  on  the  end,  and  is  supported 
throughout  the  length  of  its  stem  by  this  simple  cyhndrical 
tube,  the  flowers  are  practically  safe  from  ordinary  travelling 
incidents. 

Before  giving  a  selection  of  good  sorts  for  exhibition  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  a  little  as  to  preserving  the  tubers 
throughout  the  winter  months.  And  in  the  fii-st  place  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  these  quickly-grown  plants  do  not  produce 
so  many  tubers  as  plants  which  have  grown  more  slowly  ; 
and  I  would  therefore  strongly  advise  those  who  have  old 
stock  plants  not  to  throw  these  away,  but  to  break  them  up 
and  plant  them  in  any  odd  corner  for  preserving  over  winter 
and  propagating  in  spring.  If  possible  Dahlias  should 
be  cut  down  at  the  first  frost,  ana  a  few  days  after  they 
should  be  lifted  and  placed  under  cover  to  become  dry  be- 
fore storing.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  a  capital  material 
for  placing  the  tubers  in  ;  dry  sawdust  is  also  good  ;  a  slight 
covering  of  dry  straw  placed  over  them  as  they  lie  on  the 
floors  of  the  sheds  or  other  structures  is  also  a  good  means 
of  keeping  them  safe.  In  any  case  it  is  always  advisable 
to  examine  the  stock  two  or  three  times  throughout  the 
winter. 

The  following  are  good  exhibition  varieties  : — ^Alexander 
Cramgnd,  Andrew  Dodds,  Acme  of  Perfection,  Arbitrator, 
Aristides,  Burgundy,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  Bessie  Ford, 
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Chairman,  Criterion,  Charles  Backhouse,  Charies  Leicester, 
Dclicata,  David  Saunders,  Heniy  Walton,  Herbert  Turner, 
James  Service,  John  Standish,  James  Cocker,  Julia  Wyatt, 
Lord  Derby,  Lilac  Grand,  Maggie  Fair  bairn,  Mrs.  Stancombe, 
liiss  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Crqubart,  Minnie  Bond,  Ovid,  Royal 
Queen,  Sarah  McMullen,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Toison  d'Or, 
Thomas  White,  Vice-President,  and  William  P.  Laird.  These 
are  show  varieties,  and  consist  of  self-coloured  flowers,  or 
flowers  all  of  one  colour,  and  also  of  flowers  the  ground  colour 
of  which  is  lighter  than  the  marking  of  the  tips  of  the  petals. 
In  tiie  vmeties  which  follow  the  flowers  are  striped,  spotted, 
or  the  edges  of  the  florets  tipped  with  a  lighter  shade  tlwin  the 
body  ground.  These  are  fancy  flowers,  and  are  very  attractive 
when  well  grown : — Beauty  of  Wilts,  Chang,  Eccentric,  Bbor, 
Egyptian  Prince,  Fanny  Sturt,  Flora  Wyatt,  Gem,  Harlequin, 
Hercules,  Henry  Glasscock,  Laura  Haslam,  Magdala,  Miss 
Large,  Miss  Lily  Large,  Mrs.  Purves,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Miss 
Bond,  Peacock,  Rev.  J.  B.  AI.  Camm,  Richard  Dean,  Robert 
Bums,  Sam  Bartlett,  and  Tippy  Bob. — R.  P.  Bbothebston. 


CELERY  CULTURE. 


Celery  delights  in  moist  marshy  land  and  a  humid  even 
if  somewhat  impure  air,  and  it  succeeds  well  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns.  I  make  my  first  sowing  of  the  variety  San- 
dringbam  White  at  the  end  of  February  in  a  pan  or  box,  employ- 
ing any  light  rich  soil,  and  placing  the  boxes  in  a  warm  pit. 
The  plants  as  soon  as  large  enough  are  pricked  off  into  other 
boxes,  to  be  again  pricked  out  in  the  open  ground  when  weather 
permits.  For  the  main  crop  I  prefer  the  variety  Sulham  Prize 
Pink,  which  I  sow  two  or  three  weeks  later,  and  in  less  heat, 
my  plan  being  to  place  a  small  frame  on  some  well  spent  dung, 
which  will  produce  a  little  heat  and  then  decline.  Outdoor 
sowing  does  not  succeed  here,  although  I  have  raised  some 
stardy  plants  in  a  small  turf  pit  with  an  old  window  sash 
pla?^  over  it.  I  prefer  to  sow  rather  late,  as  there  is  less 
chance  of  the  plants  "bolting,"  and  they  can  be  grown  on  as 
vigoronsly  as  possible — an  important  point,  for  Celery  plants 
must  never  be  checked.  1  saw  a  large  bed  of  plants  last  year 
which  were  rendered  completely  useless  through  insufficient 
supplies  of  water.  Where  those  plants  had  a  gallon  of  water 
they  required  a  barrel.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Celery 
is  a  marsh  plant,  and  that  there  is  great  evaporation  from  its 
foliage  during  hot  or  dry  weather.  A  good  plan  is  to  prick  out 
Celery  plants  in  a  bed  formed  a  little  below  the  surface  and 
near  to  a  pond  or  tank,  so  that  abundant  supplies  of  water  can 
be  readily  obtained. 

At  planting-out  time  a  good  supply  o£  well-decayed  manure 
is  required.  In  some  gardens  plenty  of  manure  can  be  obtained 
in  winter,  none  in  summer  ;  in  others  in  summer  only.  But 
if  I  can  obtain  the  manure  in  winter  I  dig  the  trenches  and 

?lace  it  in  at  once.  This  plan  offers  the  following  advantages  : — 
be  labour  is  done  at  a  comparatively  quiet  time  ;  the  manure 
receives  plenty  of  moisture  naturally  and  retains  it,  instead  of 
being  exposed  during  the  process  of  placing  it  in  the  trenches 
to  a  hot  June  sun  ;  lastly,  a  crop  can  be  grown  between  the 
trenches,  and  the  Celery  may  be  planted  at  any  time  quite 
irrespective  of  the  standing  crop.  "  I  believe  it  to  be  a  disad- 
vantage, if  not  a  positive  evil,  to  plant  far  below  the  surface  ; 
3  or  4  inches  is  in  my  opinion  sufficient.  If  very  deep  the 
plants  are  deprived  of  air  for  some  time ;  and  in  winter  the 
excessive  wet,  which  should  have  drained  from  them,  is  re- 
tained, rendering  them  more  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frost. 

Single  lines  of  Celery  I  find  occupy  too  much  ground  to  suit 
my  requirements ;  so,  with  the  exception  of  an  early  row,  I 
plant  in  beds.  This  system  has  other  advantages  besides  that 
of  obtaining  an  extra  quantity  from  the  same  plot  of  land. 
The  individual  plants  are  not  so  much  exposed,  and  the  labour 
of  earthing-up  is  considerably  reduced.  A  greater  depth  of 
manure  is  required  for  a  bed  than  for  a  single  row,  but  not  so 
much  of  either  as  for  the  same  number  of  plants  placed  in 
single  lines.  The  beds  are  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the  plants 
are  8  or  9  inches  apart  in  rows  across  the  beds  15  inches  asunder. 
I  make  a  gauge  for  this  purpose  15  inches  by  4  feet  with  the 
distance  from  plant  to  plant  marked  in  pencil,  so  that  the  men 
in  planting  have  but  to  place  the  gauge  against  the  last  row 
and  plant  opposite  the  pencil  marks.  The  plants  arc  then 
straight  both  ways. 

I  seldom  earth-up  any  except  the  early  plants  until  October, 
as  Celciy  does  not  grow  so  well  after  it  is  earthed,  and  no  water 
can  be  applied.  To  keep  the  plants  tofjether  and  encourage 
the  heart  I  tie  them  rather  loosely  with  bast.    Two  boards  the 


same  width  as  the  beds  are  employed  while  placing  the  first 
lot  of  earth.  These  are  laid  across  the  bed  against  the  plants ; 
the  soil  is  filled  in  between  the  boards,  which  aie  aftmvaida 
drawn  out ;  the  soil  is  pressed  round  the  plants,  and  so  on  until 
the  bed  is  completed.  I  also  obtain  as  much  coal  ashes  as 
possible  for  this  purpose,  as  it  keeps  away  worms  and  blancbes 
the  Celery  better  than  soil,  besides  rendering  the  plants  less 
liable  to  injury  by  frost. 

During  the  two  last  severe  winters  frost  has  in  many  caaei 
injured  Celery  very  much,  but  I  have  bad  very  little  loss  in 
this  respect,  and  I  attribute  my  good  fortune  to  three  caoses. 
First,  tnat  of  planting  somewhat  shallow,  so  that  when  the 
plants  are  earthed  the  trench  is  well  below  the  roois,  tfau 
securing  good  draini^.  Secondly,  to  the  free  use  of  ashes; 
and  thirdly,  to  plimting  in  beds ;  for  when  the  beds  are  banked 
up  there  is  a  mass  of  soil  of  from  6  to  8  feet  wide,  as  I  earfli  a 
full  foot  on  each  side  beyond  the  plants.  Litter  of  any  kind 
strewn  over  the  top  is  a  good  protection,  but  that  I  am  anaUe 
to  procure  for  even  a  small  quantity,  and  as  I  usually  grow 
about  four  thousand  plants  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  with 
me  to  cover  them  ;  but  by  adopting  the  methods  I  have  stated 
my  Celery  has  survived  the  severe  weather. — B.  Catt,  Ov* 
dener,  Caierham  AsyUtm, 

BOUVARDIA  CULTURE  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

As  a  rule  I  find  that  amateurs  are  most  inclined  to  grow 
plants  of  two  distinct  characters,  one  class  being  those  with 
ornamental  foliage,  which  make  handsome  plants  in  a  small 
state  for  'vase,  room,  or  table  decoration ;  uie  other  indndes 
those  plants  most  worth  growing  to  supply  a  laige  quantity  of 
cut  flowers,  and  amongst  these  none  deserve  more  attention  or 
will  give  greateif  satisfaction  than  Boavardias.  The  chdoest 
varieties  can  be  grown  as  easily  as  a  Pelargonium,  and  the 
flowers  they  produce  are  invaluable.  Indeed  I  know  of  no 
plant  so  ewdly  cultivated  that  produces  such  exquisite  flowen, 
and  everyone  who  has  a  greenhouse  should  grow  them  in 
numbers.  Many  only  know  them  as  autumn  and  winter- 
blooming  plants,  but  a  few  of  them  might  be  grown  to  bloom 
nearly  SH  the  year  round.  It  is  only  by  pinching  out  the 
young  flowering  points  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf  and  late  in 
blooming  that  they  do  not  bloom  continually,  for  if  erciy 
shoot  was  allowed  to  terminate  in  bloom  and  was  then  cai> 
so  as  to  insure  young  growths  pushing  out  again,  a  constant 
succession  of  growth  and  flowers  might  be  maintaioed. 

Those  who  have  no  stock  of  these  plants  at  present  sfaoold 
procure  a  few  at  once.  They  may  be  obtained  from  anj 
nuraeiyman  or  florist ;  and  to  insure  suocess  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure plants  that  have  not  been  grown  in  a  high  temperator^ 
because  in  the  first  place  this  is  unnecessary,  and  further  if 
they  cannot  be  accommodated  with  an  equal  heat  when  tbey 
are  received  they  will  receive  a  great  check,  and  perhaps  nevff 
recover.  From  May  until  October  they  succeed  well  in  a  cold 
frame. 

The  plants  generally  received  from  nurseries  usually  hare  a 
stem  some  6  inches  in  height,  stopped  at  the  top,  and  bundl- 
ing into  three  or  four  small  shoots.  These  pbuits  aieqoite 
good  enough  to  start  with,  and  they  may  be  grown  in  3  or 
4-inch  pots  until  they  are  bushy  plants.  If  half  a  dozen  plants 
are  bought  they  may  be  readily  increased  by  cutting  all  the 
young  shoots  off  when  they  are  2  or  3  inches  long  and  insert- 
ing them  as  cuttings.  They  strike  freely  in  leaf  soil  and  sand 
with  the  assistance  of  a  little  bottom  heat  If  there  is  no 
hotbed  convenient  to  plunge  them  in  they  may  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  flue  which  is  lightly  heated.  A  close  humid  ^• 
mosphere  assists  them,  and  where  this  cannot  be  supplied  in 
the  usual  way  only  fill  the  pot  half  full  of  soil,  insert  flie 
cuttings,  and  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  poi^ 
and  keep  it  there  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  When  tofm 
in  a  hotbed  or  any  strong  heat  they  should  be  gradnallj 
hardened  off,  and  can  then  be  potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots, 
which  are  quite  large  enough  for  the  first  shift    The  toiiiem- 

Sloyed  should  consist  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  horse  dioppingSi 
ecayed  cow  dung,  and  plenty  of  sand.  Failing  any  of  these 
ingredients,  road  scrapings  in  which  there  are  a  good  quantity 
of  grit  and  horse  droppings  will  answer.  Drain  the  pots  care- 
fully, water  after  potting,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  cool  frame 
under  a  handglass,  or  in  any  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory where  they  will  not  be  too  fully  exposed  to  dronght 
or  sunshine  until  they  have  formed  a  number  of  roots  in  the 
new  soil.  By  that  time  they  will  be  growing  rapidly,  and  8» 
soon  as  the  centre  shoot  is  6  inches  high  pinch  out  the  pdnU 
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All  the  buds  along  the  stem  win  thm  be  induced  to  ttart  into 
gfowtfaf  and  if  allowed  to  g^ow  thej  will  all  bloom  in  a  few 
weeks  afterwards.  Bj  allowing  half  of  them  to  grow  on, 
and  taking  the  points  oat  of  ihe  other  half,  a  snoceesion  of 
bloom  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  In  fact^  the  quantity  of 
bloom  they  bear  at  one  time,  or  the  time  they  do  bloom,  all 
depends  on  the  stopping  of  the  shoots.  By  keeping  one  or 
two  dozen  plants  and  stopping  them  in  succession  a  constant 
supply  of  bloom  will  be  nrc^uced. 

In  summer  they  will  flower  freely  in  a  cold  frame,  or  some- 
times in  the  open  air,  and  in  winter  with  the  heat  of  any 
ordinary  greenhoase.  In  large  gardens  all  the  Bonrardias  are 
freanently  planted  out  during  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
tember,  ana  lifted  and  pott^  afterwards,  but  this  plan  only 
applies  to  plants  grown  for  late  autumn  and  wiater-Mooming, 
but  for  continuous  flowering  it  is  unsuitable. 

In  1678  our  planted-out  BouTardias  did  very  well,  but  in 
1879  the  same  system  was  nearly  a  failure,  and  as  a  rule  I 
prefer  pot  culture  to  any  other  mode.  More  flowers  are  pro- 
duced by  keeping  the  plants  in  pots,  and  they  may  be  kept  in 
better  health,  as  lifting  them  from  the  ground  at  potMng  time 
frequently  gires  them  a  severe  check,  from  which  they  do 
not  recoTer  before  a  g^reat  part  of  the  winter  is  over.  If  Bou- 
▼azdia  cuttings  are  struck  in  April  and  transferred  to  small 
pots  early  in  If  ay  they  may  be  shifted  into  6-inch  pots  by  the 
end  of  Jnly  at  the  latest,  and  they  would  not  be  potted  again 
until  the  following  spring.  Handsome  plants  may  be  secured 
in  6-inch  pots,  or  larger  still  in  8-inch  pots.  Where  there  is 
the  means  to  keep  two  or  three  batches  of  plants  they  may  be 
BO  treated  that  tiiey  will  bloom  after  one  another.  This  will 
be  best  done  by  rrating  a  number  of  the  plants  at  difEerent 
times.  The  soil  at  the  roots  should  not  be  entirely  dried, 
but  just  sufficiently  to  stop  growth  for  a  time.  When  thus 
treated  some  of  them  will  lose  nearly  all  their  leaves ;  and 
^^en  this  is  the  case  they  may  be  stored  in  any  cool  diy  dark 
place  for  a  time,  like  Fuchsias  in  winter,  and  about  a  month 
or  more  before  they  are  wanted  to  bloom  again  they  may  be 
started  into  growth  by  being  placed  in  more  heat  and  receiving 
more  water.  Aphides  sometimes  infest  them,  but  it  is  an  easy 
lOatter  'to  keep  the  plants  dean  by  sponging,  fumigating,  or 
any  other  ordinary  means  commonly  employed  for  destroying 
th&  insect  in  hot  weather  in  summer.  With  plenty  of  heat 
and  evexy  cultural  attention  nearly  all  the  numerous  yarieties 
of  Bouvardias  will  flower  freely ;  but  with  ordinary  attention 
Vreelandii,  a  pure  white,  free-blooming,  excellent  variety,  and 
Hogarth,  of  the  same  character  but  producing  scarlet  flowers, 
'  axe  the  most  useful.— M.  M. 


PEACH  PRUNING. 

Let  me  repeat  that  "  thinning  the  fruiting  wood  but  short- 
ening little  if  any  of  it "  is  not  calculated  to  promote  that 
condition  of  robust  health  and  high  fertility  that  is  the  sole 
end  and  aim  of  sound  practice.  Without  an  intelligent  and 
judicious  system  of  culture  Peach  trees  soon  deteriorate,  hence 
the  danger  of  laying  down  inflexible  rules.  The  condition  of 
each  tree  is  our  best  guide  for  the  treatment  of  it  alone  and 
not  for  the  whole  of  the  trees.  For  example,  I  have  Lord 
Palmeiston  and  Walburton  Admirable  Peaches  growing  side 
by  side ;  the  first  I  found  this  season  in  such  a  bad  state  t^t  the 
whole  of  the  branches  were  cut  oS  to  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the 
base ;  the  seoond,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  such  excellent  condition 
that  a  slight  thinning  and  shortening  was  sufficient  Experience 
gives  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  the  Lord  Paimerston  will  be 
a  fine  tree  once  more  in  a  couple  of  years  because  its  main 
branches  and  roots  are  healthy,  but  without  such  treatment  it 
would  make  no  satisfactory  growth,  and  soon  become  one  of 
those  stunted  unsightly  objects  tbkt  are  but  too  (tften  seen 
wastefully  taking  up  valuable  wall  space. 

lender  shoots  with  single  blossom  buds,  but  with  no  wood 
buds  except  the  terminal  one,  cannot  yield  fine  fruit ;  they 
will  bear  fruit  perfectly  well— fruit,  too,  that  is  juicy  and  well 
flayoored,  but  it  is  always  small.  Now  such  shoots  denote 
uicipient  exhaustion,  which  if  not  checked  Irads  to  premature 
decay.  Betain  them,  and  you  certainly  get  the  fruit  they  yield 
80  abundantly  but  at  the  cost  of  greater  debility ;  remove 
ttiem,  and  although  you  do  not  get  so  much  fruit  yet  it  is 
finer,  and  with  it  comes  the  certainty  of  a  subsequent  abun- 
dance equally  fine  upon  the  vigorous  growth  induced  by 
judicious  pruning. 

A  Peach  tree  mismanaged  soon  becomes  exhausted  and 
fihowB  it  dearly,  but  if  healthy  though  weak— i.e.,  without  I 


organic  disease,  it  may  be  restored  to  its  pristine  vigour  in  a 
single  season.  Experienced  practitioners  will  know  how  un- 
meaning is  the  term  "extension  system"  in  this  case,  but 
amateurs  and  beginners  are  so  apt  to  adopt  such  popular 
titles,  and  so  easUy  misled  by  them,  that  they  ought  never  to 
be  let  pass  when  at  all  misty  or  vague. 

Mr.  liong  may  be  congratulated  upon  hie  intelligent  piactioe, 
and  the  lucid  and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  explamed  the 
reasons  and  results  of  his  treatment. — Edwabd  Ldckhuxst. 


It  wiU,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  for  Mr.  Long  of  Thomes 
House,  Wakefield,  to  state  that  I  reside  only  a  few  miles  from 
his  place,  but  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  above  the  sea,  and 
in  a  considerably  worse  climate ;  but  I  have  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  ripening  our  Peach  shoots  to  their  extremities  on 
every  tree  in  sll  our  houses  both  early  and  late,  and  if  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  doing  the  same  his  case  must  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  round  Wakefield,  for  most  of  his  neighbours 
have  suoceeded  in  maturing  the  wood.  In  our  "  forcing  houses  *' 
the  wood  was  ripe  in  July,  and  in  the  late  houses  in  good  time, 
but  they  needed  a  little  more  attention  of  course.  In  proof  of 
what  I  say,  I  sead  you  the  extreme  unpmned  i>oints  from 
shoots  seveial  feet  in  length  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which 
will,  I  think,  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  are  samples  of 
the  shoots  on  every  tree  from  base  to  point. — J.  S.  W. 

[The  shoots  are  hard,  brown,  and  well  matured.  The  inter- 
noaes  are  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  one  shoot  7  inches  long 
having  nine  nodes  bearing  nineteen  fine  flowers,  the  terminal 
growth  and  the  lateral  growths  being  as  stout  and  healthy  as 
the  flowers.— -£d&] 


THE  WALL  GARDEN. 


Almobt  eveiy  garden  has  a  wail  of  some  sori^  and  it  may 
be  either  an  object  of  interest,  or  a  hideous  red  brick  structure, 
which  spoils  all  the  rest  of  the  garden.  There  is  no  scene 
more  really  desolate  and  dreary  than  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  when  you  have  passed  beyond  the  popiHous  and  busy 
streets  and  find  yourself  in  the  outskirts  of  the  great  city, 
amongst  piles  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  half-finished  houses. 
The  first  settlers  in  those  barren  wastes  of  brick  walls  are 
much  to  be  pitied  ;  but  ere  long  the  to^n  stretches  out  beyond 
them,  and  the  bright  red  of  the  newly-built  walls  rapidly 
becomes  sobered  down  by  the  smoke  of  London,  of  whick  the 
new  colony  soon  becomes  a  partw 

But  old  places  have  old  walls,  and  in  those  walls  are  nooks 
and  crannies,  which  are  just  the  places  many  plants  choose 
for  their  natural  home.  Mosses  come  first,  and  though  almost 
imperceptible  in  themselves,  and  not  beautiful  except  under 
the  microscope,  their  cfiEect  in  subduing  the  hideous  bald 
colouring  of  brick  is  wonderful.  As  the  walls  grow  old  large 
plants  find  room  to  strike  root  into  the  mortar,  and  seeds 
sown  by  birds  scatter  a  variety  of  vegetation  over  a  small 
space.  In  one  square  foot  of  surface  a  dozen  different  species 
may  sometimes  be  found,  giving  a  botanical  interest  to  those 
buildings  which  are  visited  on  account  of  their  historical  asa)- 
ciations.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  possible  to  approach 
by  artificial  means  the  effect  produced  by  Nature  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  but  much  might  be  done  to  make  any  ordi- 
nary garden  wall  both  interesting  and  beautiful. 

One  of  the  plants  which  seem  most  at  home  on  a  bare  wall 
is  the  red  Valerian  (Uontrantbus  ruber).  The  seeds  of  this 
Valerian  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  vitality,  and  were  used 
formerly  for  embalming  the  dead.  Seeds  used  for  this  purpose 
in  the  twelfth  century  were  removed  and  sown  in  our  cwn  times 
and  actually  grew.  This  extraordinary  vitality  in  the  seed 
may  be  of  great  use  to  a  plant  which  grows  on  bare  rocks  and 
perpendicular  walls.  Immediately  after  leaving  Devonport 
station  on  the  Cornwall  lice  this  plant  may  be  seen  growing 
in  the  greatest  abundance  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  and 
clothing  the  rocky  cuttings  with  its  beautiful  red  flowers. 
Further  west  it  grows  so  luxuriantly  about  the  walls  and 
buUdings  of  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Fowey,  that  it  has 
been  named  by  the  inhabitants  "Fowey  Pride."  Berkeley 
Castle  never  looks  so  well  as  when  its  grey  walls  are  lit-up  by 
the  bright  patches  of  colour  which  the  Valerian  imparts  to 
every  ledge  and  buttress  in  the  height  of  summer.  The  variety 
is  quite  a  different  one  from  that  which  grows  in  the  west ;  the 
latter  is  a  dark  red,  but  in  Gloucestershire  it  is  a  bright  pink. 

Another  plant  which  adapts  itself  to  wall  life  is  8ie  yellow 
Fumitory  (Corydalis  lutea).  This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  not 
half  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  will  grow  almost 
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anywhere,  even  in  deep  shade,  and  the  foliage  is  most  graceful 
and  delicate.  In  the  stable  yard  at  Anthony,  a  fine  old  house 
in  Cornwall,  the  sides  of  the  steps  up  to  a  loft  above  the  stable 
are  almost  covered  with  immense  plants  of  this  beautiful 
Fumitory.  No  doubt  it  is  regarded  oy  the  stablemen  as  an 
"  old  weed,"  and  yet  there  are  few  plants  in  the  gardens  them- 
selves more  worthy  of  attention.  Finer  specimens  of  the  Cory- 
dalis  could  not  be  found  anywhere,  so  it  is  evident  that  it 
delights  in  old  mortar,  and  that  a  perpendicular  wall  is  just 
the  place  for  it  to  grow  luxuriantly. 

Another  special  pet  of  mine,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
damp  and  mild  counties  of  the  west,  is  the  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax 
(Linaria  Cymbalaria).  This  is  one  of  those  plants  which  seems 
so  tenacious  of  life  that  nothing  will  destroy  it  when  it  has 
once  takea  possession  of  a  place.  There  is  an  old  Pine  pit  in 
my  kitchen  garden  where  it  grows  abundantly.  I  arrived 
once  just  in  time  to  find  the  gardener  making  his  last  stroke 
with  a  still  broom  in  sweeping  it  all  away.  He  thought  it 
was  "nasty  rubbish,"  and  that  along  with  decayed  Cabbage 
leaves  and  such  things  it  should  be  swept  away  to  the  dung- 
yard.  Alas  I  I  thought,  my  beautiful  Toadflax  is  destroyed, 
but  a  few  months  later  on  there  it  was  established  again,  its 
pretty  little  lilac  flowers  as  happy  as  ever  among  the  dark 
green  leaves.  It  is  certainly  a  weed,  but  it  could  never  be 
troublesome,  and  I  strongly  recommend  anyone  who  wishes 
to  make  an  old  garden  wall  picturesque  to  try  the  Ivy-leaved 
Toadflax.  Like  many  other  wall  plants  it  does  not  like  trans- 
planting. It  seems  to  become  attached  to  the  place  where  it 
was  bom  and  bred,  and  to  resent  the  interference  of  the  rude 
hand  which  would  drag  it  away  to  other  scenes  and  new 
habitations. 

Ferns  are  of  course  quite  at  home  on  an  old  wall,  and  the 
smaller  species  can  never  be  in  the  way.    The  Wtdl  Rue  is  a 

firetty  little  plant,  and  is  common  in  all  the  western  counties, 
t  requires  much  care  to  get  it  to  grow  after  removal,  but 
it  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble, 
and  when  it  has  once  taken  to  its  cranny  in  the  wall  it 
will  grow  on  and  increase.  The  Ceterach  is  a  more  beauti- 
ful Fern  and  not  quite  so  common.  This,  too,  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  wall  garden.  In  eveiy  case  in  transplant- 
ing the  wall  Ferns  it  is  best  to  be  content  with  small 
plants.  The  temptation  is  to  seise  on  some  large  specimen 
which  looks  as  if  it  would  at  once  make  a  grand  show,  but 
it  is  only  too  likely  that  such  plants  would  not  bear  trans- 
plantation. Try  smaller  plants,  and  they  will  succeed  ^th 
care.  In  many  places  Asplenium  Trichomanes  makes  a  lovely 
wall  plant,  its  large  bosses  of  green  having  a  very  picturesque 
efitect. 

The  Stonecrops  are  easily  cultivated,  and  during  the  short 
season  in  which  they  flower  they  are  very  striking.  They 
must,  however,  be  placed  on  a  ledge  or  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Sedum  acre,  the  yellow  Stonecrop,  will  make  fine  patches  of 
the  brightest  gold  with  very  little  trouble.  It  will  grow  best 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Sedum  anglicum  is  also  a  very  in- 
teresting wall  plant,  and  both  are  common  wild  flowers.  The 
common  Houseleek  is  more  curious  than  beautiful  except  to 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  form  displayed  in  their 
fleshy  rosettes.  They  seem  to  live  almost  without  any  means 
of  subsistence.  Cottagers  are  very  fond  of  growing  a  patch  of 
this  Sempervivum  on  the  slates  or  thatch  of  the  roof.  Other 
Sempervivums  have  become  the  fashion  now  in  our  carpet 
gardening.  Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  and  all  will  do 
well  on  a  roof  or  wall. 

Many  of  the  Saxifrages  adapt  themselves  to  wall  life,  and 
tbeir  vivid  green  is  7ery  attractive.  Many  other  plants  might 
le  mentioned,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  our 
garden  walls  need  not  be  hideous  in  their  barren  nakedness, 
but  that  with  a  little  trouble  and  care  anyone  may  succeed  in 
clothing  them  with  pretty  and  interesting  vegetation,  which  will 
form  by  degrees  a  wall  garden.— A  Gloucestebshire  Pabson. 


Trapping  Snails. — As  the  season  is  again  at  hand  when 
gardens  will  contain  many  young  plants  which  will  be  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  snails,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  one 
sure  if  old  way  of  destroying  these  pests  is  to  take  a  handful  of 
bran  and  make  a  little  patch  of  it  a  few  inches  square  on  the 
g^und  close  to  or  amongst  the  plants,  and  cover  it  over  with 
a  cabbage  leaf.  A  number  of  little  patches  of  the  bran  can  be 
placed  round  a  bed  of  anything,  or  a  patch  here  and  there  can  be 
put  down  over  the  whole  garden.  When  the  snails  are  plentiful 
tbey  will  gather  in  such  numbers  as  to  completely  hide  .the 


bran,  and  the  quickest  and  cleanest  way  to  destroy  them  then 
is  to  shake  a  small  handful  of  hot  lime  or  salt  over  them,  aad 
put  down  a  fresh  patch  of  bran  a  little  way  off.  I  hare  kUled 
many  thousands  of  snails  in  this  way  lately,  and  foimdthe  phm 
veiy  valuable. — J. 

MEALY  BUG  ON  VINES. 

This  is  justly  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  worst  insects  wMch 
can  infest  the  Vine  ;  and  in  gardens  where  glass  honses  are 
so  few  that  all  kinds  of  plants  have  to  be  placed  in  the  vineries 
at  different  times  of  the  year  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the 
Vines  free  from  the  pest.  In  one  of  the  vineries  here  wMch 
contains  no  plan  tsbug  has  been  established  for  years  before  Itook 
charge.  Bvery  winter  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  dear  it 
out  dioroughly  at  the  time  the  Vines  were  pruned  and  cleaned. 
This  was  so  far  successful  that  the  insects  were  not  able  to 
increase  so  rapidly  as  to  do  much  harm  by  getting  on  the 
bunches  before  they  were  ripe  and  cut.  This,  howerer,  did 
not  altogether  satisfy  me,  as  my  desire  was  to  annihilate  the 
enemy. 

During  the  winter  that  has  just  passed  a  determined  effort 
was  made  in  this  direction.  After  being  pruned  the  looee 
bark  and  rough  material  was  carefully  scraped  from  the  rods. 
They  were  then  washed  with  water  and  spirits  of  wine,  as  has 
been  recommended  frequently  to  kill  this  insect  In  a  week 
or  two  afterwards  they  were  painted  over  with  Qishnrst  com* 
pound  so  strong  that  no  more  water  was  put  into  the  compoaikd 
than  would  m&e  it  sufficiently  thin  to  work  with  the  bnuh 
on  the  rod.  In  a  week  or  so  afterwards  Fowler's  insecticide 
was  applied  in  the  same  way,  and  later  on  the  rods  were 
rubbed  over  with  Speed's  annihilator.  After  this  we  made 
sure  of  having  no  more  trouble  on  these  Vines,  bat  what  was 
our  dismay  on  looking  over  the  rods  a  week  or  more  after  thej 
were  started  into  growth  to  find  the  bug  out  on  them  as  if 
they  bad  never  l^n  cleaned.  All  our  washing,  bnishing, 
scrubbing,  and  painting  of  every  inch  of  Vine,  gUw,  wood, 
and  floor  had  apparently  been  of  no  use.  To  wash  the  Yines 
again  with  the  buds  bursting  was  not  to  be  thought  oL  The 
only  plan  I  could  think  of  was  to  let  a  young  man  look  over 
every  inch  of  the  rods  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  and 
destroy  every  vestige  of  bug  visible.  This  has  been  done  erei; 
day  for  the  last  six  weeks  or  more.  Hundreds  of  bogs  hara 
been  killed  in  that  time,  and  I  am  now  venturing  to  think 
that  there  are  fewer  bugs  in  this  vineiy  now  than  thexe  has 
been  since  they  were  first  introduced.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
find  one  insect,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  by  a  little  perserennce 
they  will  be  completely  extirpated. 

As  it  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  entirely  destroj 
this  pest,  I  think  it  might  lead  to  some  good  resnlt  were  the 
plan  we  have  lately  adopted  tried  in  other  places  where  mealy 
bug  prevails.  Of  course  it  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  ever 
the  Vines  are  started  into  growth,  that  they  may  be  frequently 
looked  over  before  they  are  in  leaf.~J.  MuiB. 


GALVANISED  WIRE. 

Mr.  Simpson,  on  page  176,  says  the  fault  is  in  the  wire  when 
Peach  shoots  are  injured,  and  no  proper  tying  will  alter  it  I 
have  had  as  much  practical  acquaintance  as  most  people  in  tite 
use  of  this  wire.  I  have  not  a  single  particle  of  painted  wire 
about  my  place,  and  I  never  suffer  ttom  injury  to  shoots  except 
when  they  are  tied  too  tightly  or  not  loosened  when  the  growfli 
swells.  I  use  it  in  all  Uiicknesses,  and  have  had  both  froit 
trees  and  plants  trained  to  it  almost  since  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  system.  I  do  not  like  wires  too  near  together,  and 
I  always  tie  at  every  wire,  and  every  tie  has  to  be  looked 
at,  at  least  three  times  during  the  growing  season  as  far  as 
wall  or  espalier  fruit  trees  are  concerned,  especially  snch  m 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Peaches.  As  white  paint  is  merely  le^ 
mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine,  it  only  protects  the  iron* 
Zinc  paint  would  do  just  the  same,  but  galvanising  the  wue 
is  cheaper  and  more  effectual.  I  use  cut  wire  for  pegs  tot 
flowers,  to  support  Strawberries  when  the  flower  shoots  are 
too  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  and  to  train  delicate  creepers  to 
in  stoves  and  greenhouses.  I  never  saw  any  injury  whi^ 
could  be  attributed  merely  either  to  the  heat  or  cold,  or  the 
action  of  the  wire  itself,  except  when  sufficient  care  is  n^ 
taken  to  prevent  friction.  Plum  trees  on  a  wooden  fence  that 
have  been  in  full  bearing  now  on  wire  for  six  years  are  just  as 
free  from  injury  from  wire  as  those  1  have  only  trained  three 
years,  and  &e  wires  in  my  vineiy  have  been  i&  ^^  tvdre 
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yean  without  doing  damage.  Mar^chal  Niel  Boae,  Lapageria 
Tosea,  Clematis,  Dipladenia,  Clerodendron,  Torenia,  Bougain- 
▼illea,  Begonia,  Ferns,  &c.,  have  all  been  trained  in  my  hooses 
to  galyanised  wire,  and  I  nse  it  nut  in  lengths  like  sticks. 

Mr.  Keeling  says  about  young  Peach  trees  it  was  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  if  his  memory  served  him,  that  wbUe  they 
were  preparing  to  paint  he  observed  ^  black  spot  on  almost 
every  shoot  where  the  wood  rested  on  the  wire,  the  gross 
shoots  being  the  most  affected.  Just  so  ;  every  gross  shoot,  I 
■submit,  was  tied  too  tight,  and  ought  to  have  been  freshly  tied, 
perhaps  three  or  four  times,  during  the  period  of  growth. 
— C.^F.  P.  

NOTES  FROM  KEW. 

Saxitbaoes. — On  the  rockeiy  in  the  herbaceous  grounds 
the  Megasea  type  is  well  represented,  ^e  plants  being  now 
flowering  veiy  freely.  One  of  the  best  is  S.  ligulata,  which 
tears  its  laige  pale  flesh  pink -coloured  flowers  in  dense 
corymbs  that  are  well  supported  above  the  foliage  on  long 
peduncles.  This  sp^ies  is  an  excellent  one  for  yielding  supplies 
ii  flowers  for  cutting  purposes.  S.  crassifolia  has  snorter 
stouter  peduncles,  with  more  purple  in  the  flowers.  None  can, 
!iowever,  equal  the  handsome  S.  Stracheyi  which  is  flowering 
on  the  old  rockeiy  near  the  new  range.  This  beautiful  Hima- 
layan species  has  pink  calyces  and  large  spreading  white  petals 
of  great  substance,  the  flowers  being  borne  in  corymos  of 
moderate  size. 

Hbllebobus  pubpurasckkb,  a  native  of  Hungaiy,  is 
bearing  its  peculiar  metallic  purplish-tinted  flowers.  It  suc- 
<xeds  very  well  on  a  rockery,  and  appears  best  near  the  higher 
portion,  as  the  flowers  being  slightly  pendulous  cannot  be 
seen  so  well  at  a  lower  level.  In  striKing  contrast  to  the 
Hellebore  is  the  charming  little  Primula  rosea,  of  which  the 
brilliant  crimson-coloured  flower  buds  can  be  just  seen.  This 
handsome  species  cannot  be  too  generally  known  and  grown  ; 

■  indeed  it  wul  no  doubt  soon  become  abundant,  as  it  is  readily 
increased  from  seeds. 

Cbocusbb. — On  the  north  side  of  the  herbaceous  grounds 
wall  a  number  of  species  are  now  flowering  in  a  bed  specially 
prepared  for  them  some  time  since.  The  majority  are  natives 
•of    South  Europe  and  the   M^terranean  region,  in   such 

'  -districts  as  the  Crimea,  the  south  of  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
&c.  Of  those  with  flowers  tinted  with  various  shades  of  yellow 
-from  pale  sulphur  to  a  golden  hue,  the  best  are  C.  aureus, 
C.  steUarius,  C.  chrysanthus,  and  C.  sulphureos.  The  best  of 
the  purple  and  lilac-coloured  species  are  C.  versicolor,  C.  bana- 
licus,  C.  Sieberi,  0.  etruscus,  C.  Imperati,  C.  vemus,  and 

•  O.  vemus  neapolitanus.  C.  biflorus  is  a  handsome  species  with 
symmetrical  white  flowers  streaked  with  lilac,  affording  a 
jueasing  contrast  with  the  bright  yellow  stigmas.  C.  Weldeni 
and  C.  aigenteus  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  but  have  no 
streaks  on  the  inner  side  of  the  perianth. 

Obghids. — ^There  are  several  very  pretty  and  interesting 
species  flowering  in  tiieir  allotted  house,  especially  Odonto- 
-glossums  and  Dendrobinms.  Of  the  former  the  fragrant 
O.  pulchellnm  is  especially  noticeable.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  pure  white,  the  Ubellum  being  tinged  with  pale  crimson. 
The  flowers  axe  borne  in  spikes,  and  continue  m  good  con- 
dition for  many  weeks.  O.  Boesi  majus  is  a  desirable  variety 
of  this  pretty  little  Mexican  Orchid,  differing  chiefly  from 
the  type  in  the  larger  flowers  and  clearer  colours.  It  forms 
an  excellent  companion  for  O.  Cervantesii,  but  the  latter 
is  rather  the  more  attractive  of  the  two,  the  bars  upon  the 
sepals  and  petids  being  arrayed  concentrically,  almost  as 
though  they  had  been  struck  with  compasses.  Dendrobium 
onosmum  is  veiy  pretty  ;  the  flowers  have  a  rich  purpl3-fringed 
labellum  with  paler  sepals  and  petals  ;  D.  fimbriatum,  D.  aggre- 

'  gatum,  D.  Wardianum,  and  D.  nobile  are  well  represented, 
the  latter  by  a  very  good  variety ;  Epidendrum  macrochilum, 
with  its  laige  purple-streaked  labellum,  the  small  pale  blue 
Yanda  csBrulescens,  Y.  tricolor,  and  the  orange-coloured  Ada 
auiantiaca  are  aU  flowering  freely. — L. 


dust  the  freshly  cut  pieces  with  newly  slaked  lime,  and  the 
pieces  shrivelled  very  little. — H.  T.,  Humshavgh, 


Ctttting  Seed  Potatoes. — Reference  has  been  made  in 
the  Journal  lately  to  cutting  seed  Potatoes.  An  objection 
offered  was,  that  the  tubers  "bleed"  too  much  if  cut  and 
planted  immediately.  Then  the  advice  was  given  to  cut  the 
Potatoes  some  time  before  planting,  in  order  that  a  skin  might 
be  formed  over  the  wounded  surface ;  but  in  this  way  the 

£ieces  shrivel  very  much.    The  plan  on  the  Northumberland 
inns  thir^  years  ago,  and  probably  still  employed,  was  to 


BLIND  STRAWBERRY  FLOWERS. 

This  term  is  applied  by  most  gardeners  to  those  Strawberry 
blooms  which  open  and  flower  but  fail  to  form  fruit.  No 
doubt  everyone  who  has  grown  Strawberries  in  pots  will  have 
observed  the  kind  of  flowers  just  referred  to.  With  some 
gprowers,  in  some  seasons,  and  under  certain  circumstances  they 
are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Some  attribute  this  to  wei& 
imperfectly  matured  plants,  others  to  the  flowers  not  being 
properly  fertilised.  In  some  cases  both  of  these  causes  may 
contribute  to  the  undesirable  end,  but  from  dose  obser- 
vation I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  another  cause  which  pro- 
duces more  blind  Strawberry  flowers  than  either.  The  cause 
I  mean  is  allowing  the  plants  to  become  too  diy  at  the  root 
when  in  bloom.  Supposing  a  Strawberry  plant  to  be  in  full 
bloom,  and  it  is  once  allowed  to  become  too  diy  during  this 
period,  many  blossoms  will  be  seen  to  have  black  centres 
ufc  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  sure  indication  of  blindness ; 
and  the  fruit  which  forms  will,  after  it  has  swollen  a  little, 
show  various  deformities.  I  have  observed  this  result  on 
various  pdants  at  different  times  and  in  several  seasons.  Keep- 
ing Strawbeny  plants  uniformly  moist  at  the  root  when  in 
bloom  1  consider  contributes  as  much  to  a  good  set  of  flne 
fruit  as  any  artificial  fertilising  they  can  have.  It  is  very  bad 
practice  to  allow  any  Strawbeny  plants  to  suffer  through 
deficient  supplies  of  water  at  the  root  at  any  period  during 
forcing  time ;  but  being  allowed  to  become  d^  before  they 
come  mto  bloom  or  afterwards  does  not  do  so  much  injury  as 
just  during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom.  As  most  Strawbeiry 
plants  are  liable  to  become  quickly  dry  through  having  so 
many  roots  in  small  pots^  I  would  advise  all  who  grow  them  in 
this  way  to  pay  great  attention  to  watering,  and  especially 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom. — M.  M. 


SMALL  BIRDS. 


In  reading  the  interesting  article  by  ''Wyld  SAViLOE"  on 
page  162  I  was  not  a  litue  surprised  to  find  the  chaffinch 
chaiged  with  doing  harm  to  fruit  trees,  which  is  so  contrarr 
to  my  experience  that  I  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  unchallenged. 
Orer  thii^  years  spent  in  gardens  has  taught  me  which  birds 
are  enemies  and  which  are  friends  to  the  gardener.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  to  record  my  opinion  in  favour  of  the  chaffinch. 
It  does  no  harm  to  the  buds  or  fruit  of  fruit  trees,  not  even 
when  pecking  the  former  for  insects ;  and  it  certainly  never 
touches  a  fruit  of  any  kind,  but  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  insects, 
especially  prior  to  and  during  the  breeding  season.  It  feeds 
prmcipally  on  small  seeds,  and  wUl  pull  up  every  Turnip, 
Radish,  Cabbage,  and  other  plants  just  when  they  are  appear- 
ing, but  it  takes  no  further  notice  of  the  plants  afterwards. 
If  the  gardener  were  to  coat  the  seeds  of  Brassicas  with 
red  lead  before  sowing,  then,  instead  of  the  chaffinch  being  an 
enemy  it  would  be  one  of  his  best  friends,  devouring  immense 
quantities  of  small  seeds  that  would  dev^ope  into  weeds,  and 
&e  insects  with  which  it  varies  its  diet  would  also  do  con- 
siderable harm. 

"Wyld  Savage"  exclaims,  "  How  difficult  it  is  to  protect 
birds  !"  and  observes  "  that  the  little  fruit  the  thrush  eats  is 
a  mere  nothing  when  compared  to  the  immense  benefit  he 
confers  upon  us  in  sping  and  autumn  with  his  lovely  singing." 
AdL  any  gardener  wnat  fruit  he  would  be  able  to  supply  his 
employer  with  if  the  fruit  were  not  safely  protected  from  the 
thrush.  There  are  very  few  employers  who  do  not  set  more  value 
on  the  produce  of  their  fruit  bushes  in  summer  than  they  do 
on  the  song  of  the  birds  in  spring.  The  song  of  the  thrush  is 
no  doubt  delightful  to  everyone,  but  the  market  gardener  has 
very  different  feelings.  Bent  will  have  to  be  paid,  capital 
expended  must  bring  some  return,  and  labour  is  not  expected 
to  oe  given  for  nothing. 

I  have,  though  a  gardener,  taken  up  the  cudgel  beforis  on 
behalf  of  the  birds.  All  are  more  or  less  useful,  but  some  do 
too  much  injury  to  be  tolerated,  and  others  are,  from  their 
destruction  of  the  fruit  buds,  altogether  undeserving  of  pre- 
servation, notably  the  bullfinch. — G.  Abbey. 

In  reply  to  "W.  B.  B."  on  page  178,  it  never  was  my 
intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  birds  generally  did  more 
faaim  than  good,  but  simply  to  show  that  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  certain  kinds  of  birds  cannot  be  tolerated  with 
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impunity.  One  instance  will  snffice.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
to  everyone  connected  with  horticulture  that  the  bullfinch  will 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  completely  denude  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  of  their  buds.  To  meet  such  aignments  as  this  we  are 
told  that  the  young  birds  are  reared  on  insects  injurious  to 
man.  Did  anyone  ever  see  a  nest  of  young  bullfinches  before 
the  hedgerows  were  in  leaf  ?  I  very  much  doubt  it.  I  have 
no  wish  to  dispute  the  scientific  facts  as  regards  the  amount 
of  insects  and  grubs  destroyed  by  the  birds,  but  the  fact  still 
remains — a  great  amount  of  injury  is  done  by  the  small  birds, 
which  in  many  cases  more  than  counterbalances  whatever 
good  they  might  do ;  and  it  behoves  gardeners  to  be  observant 
and  watchful,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  their 
friends  from  their  f oes.— Pbteb  Fsbguson. 


FERNS,  HOW  ARE  THEY  REPRODUCED? 

I DESIBE  to  tender  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Castle  for  going  into 
the  subject  in  the  way  he  has,  for  I  think  he  has  said  all  that 
could  hd  fairij  advanced  for  the  views  he  defends.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  theories  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  plain, 
and  will  review  a  few  of  the  leading  passages  in  the  article  re- 
feped  to.  Mr.  Castle  expresses  surprise  at  such  opinions  as 
mine  being  advanced  in  these  days,  when  the  theories  he  puts 
forth  are  established  facts.  I  propose  we  say  established 
opinions.  Mr.  Castle  presumes  that  I  did  not  use  a  microscope 
in  my  researches,  or  my  opinions  would  have  been  speedily 
changed.  I  have  not  employed  that  instrument,  but  have  used 
ft  good  glass  with  no  results.  A  friend  of  mine,  however,  has 
one  of  the  best  microscopes  in  Sheffield,  and  he  has  examined 
the  prothallium  of  Ferns,  and  has  failed  to  discover  those  re- 
productive organs  that  are  referred  to,  and  he  had  also  the 
assistance  of  another  investigator,  but  neither  could  find  what 
they  were  in  search  of.  But  as  Sir.  Castle  presumes  I  have  not 
nsed  a  microscope  I  may  also  presume  that  he  has  not  used  one 
to  arrive  at  the  figures  he  gives  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand, 
for  figure  23  he  makes  to  represent  the  prothalhum  of  Lastrea 
Filix-mas  of  its  natural  size.  Now  anyone  that  has  examined 
the  full-grown  prothallium  of  that  plant  knows  that  it  is  moife 
than  twice  the  size  represented  by  the  figure,  and  no  such 
results  would  be  produced  by  a  half -grown  prothallium  as  are 
represented  by  figures  3, 4, 5,  and  6.  As  I  have  Mr.  J.  Britten's 
work  with  the  same  figures  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
CaeUe  has  employed  the  figures  without  knowing  whetter 
they  were  right  or  not.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  figure 
24,  which  is  shown  with  the  first  frond  proceeding  from 
amongst  the  rootlets,  which  is  represented  as  being  the  male 
part.  At  the  same  time  the  archegonium,  or  female  part,  is 
said  to  be  formed  near  the  indented  part  of  the  prothallium, 
and  the  young  frond  is  said  to  proceed  from  this  psrt. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  quotations  given  by  Mr.  Castle  from 
Mr.  Moore's  work  on  British  Ferns.  Mr.  Moore  writes— 
"  The  germination  of  the  spores  of  Ferns  has  excited  much  in- 
quiry, the  result  of  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  *  some- 
thing like '  sexuality  exist  among  the  higher  groups  of  Cryp- 
togamous  plants."  In  another  place  Mr.  Moore  writes— "The 
intermediate  forms  of  Ferns  and  allied  plants  of  the  nature  of 
hybrids  is  suggestive  that  something  like  fertilisation  does 
occur  among  Cryptogams."  Now  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Moore's 
remarks  seems  to  imply  that  he  thought  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  discovery  set  forth  by  Suminski ;  but  to  my  mind 
the  latter  part  helps  to  nullify  the  ^former,  for  there  is  proof 
positive  that  the  abnormal  forms  of  our  British  Ferns  are  not 
the  restdt  of  cross-fertilisation.  Further,  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  hybrid  Fern ;  and  although  Mr.  Castle 
remarks  a  few  probable  hybrids  are  known,  yet  these  are 
characterised  by  the  usual  sterility  and  produce  no  spores  at 
all,  or  imperfect  spores,  from  which  nothing  can  be  raised. 
As  to  Lastrea  remota,  Asplenium  germanicum,  and  A.  microdon 
being  supposed  hybrids,  the  two  former  are  classed  by  Mr. 
Moore  as  distinct  species,  and  they  both  produce  perfect  spores. 
A.  microdon  is  no  doubt  a  sport  of  an  intermediate  form  which 
has  led  to  some  supposing  it  to  be  a  hybrid.  Mr.  Castie 
admits  it  possible  to  obtain  district  varieties  without  cross- 
fertilisation,  for  he  says,  "  It  has  been  found  that  spores  taken 
from  different  portions  of  an  abnormal  £rond  occasionally  give 
rise  to  very  dissimilar  forms ; "  but  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  he  should  question  my  statements  about  the  raising  of 
plants  that  are  so  veiy  distinct  from  the  parentplants,  for  he 
implies  that  there  might  be  cross-fertilisation.  He  says,  "  Mr. 
Badon  adduces  certain  instances  where  spores  collected  from  a 
particular  Fern  were  sown,  and  among  the  young  Ferns  pro- 


duced were  some  of  a  distinct  character,  but  he  does  not  stat^ 
what  method  was  adopted  to  exclude  other  spores."  No,.  I  did 
not,  but  I  will  do  so  now.  The  compost  was  iMiked  before  b«og 
used  for  the  Scolopendriums  referred  to  by  me,  and  I  saw  ^ 
plants  in  their  fint  stage,  bnt  X  never  saw  anyl^iag  iiixeA 
with  them. 

I  will  now  briefly  refer  to  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  whoy  aessvdiBg: 
to  Mr.  Castie,  has  fully  corroborated  what  had  been  prerioiislj 
written  upon  the  subject  of  fertilisation.  Mr.  Lowe's  ovn 
words  as  given  by  him  to  the  public  some  tin^e  ago  are,  ''Thst 
by  taking  two  or  more  fronds  of  the  same  class  of  phmt,  bst 
of  an  abnormal  kind,  an^  sowing  the  spores  from  them  in  a 
pot  thick  together,  so  that  when  prothallia  makes  its  appear- 
ance they  will  be  so  close  together  tiiat  ihe  'chances'  wul  \» 
that  the  prothallia  produced  from  one  frond  will  fertilise  tiut 
of  the  other,  and  thus  produce  plants  quite  distinct  from  any 
of  the  plants  from  which  the  frond  was  taken."  Indeed  I 
fail  to  find  anything  that  Mr.  Lowe  has  put  forth  that  can  be 
regarded  as  proving  the  theories  in  hand ;  and  further,  we  find 
nothing  said  in  that  gentieman's  works  about  tiiose  theoriea,. 
BO  that  it  cannot  be  very  many  years  since  he  adopted  them,. 
and  they  appear  to  be  a  long  way  from  being  mature. 

I  will  now  refer  to  one  or  two  passages  in  Mr.  J.  Smitii'» 
new  edition  published  in  1877.  I  b^cve^r.  Smith  seooDd 
to  none  as  a  pteridologist  of  the  present  day,  and  he  does  not 
fully  accept  the  theory  of  Count  Snnunski,  but  uses  doabtfnl 
expressions  when  referring  to  it,  but  reasons  in  favour  of  th» 
budding  of  the  prothallium,  for  I  find  the  following  wxittea 
by  Mr.  Smith — *^  Another  point  of  some  practical  impaztui^ 
is,  that  in  general  only  a  single  plant  bud  is  formed  on  each 
prothallium.  This  may  be  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  vital 
functions  of  the  prothallium  not  being  able  to  support  man 
in  that  respect  analogous  to  only  one  ovnlum  being  lortilised*- 
in  ovaries  of  many  flowering  plants.  Admitting  that^  tben, 
how  are  we  to  explain  that  on  removing  the  plant  M  a  sew 
bud  is  formed  ?  and  even  as  many  as  eight  to  ten  hare  been 
obtained  from  one  prothallium,  each  af  which  by  pioper  care- 
became  a  plant.  Then,  again,  experiments  have  shown  that 
by  dividing  the  prothallium  £rom  the  base  upwards  with  a 
sharp  instrument  into  two  or  even  four  parts,  each  part  pro* 
duc^  a  plant  bud.  Seeing  tihis,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
prothallia  have  the  power  of  producing  plant  buds  analqgans 
to  the  leaves  of  Begonias  and  other  plants." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  as  more  than  thirty-tirO' 
years  have  passed  away  since  the  Count  put  forth  his  theory, 
surely  those  experimentalists  who  believe  in  it  oug^t  to  have 
had  some  better  proofs  to  give  than  those  that  are  given,  which 
are  nothing  better  than  bare  conjectnre.->JoH]7  Eadoh,. 
Sheffield.  

I  BEAD  Mt.  Sadon's  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  the 
Journal  with  some  pleasure,  but  was  surprised  to  find  he  ioiew 
so  littie  of  the  real  structure  of  F^ns.  Mr.  £adon  may 
probably  regard  the  now  well-known  structure  of  Feins  as 
only  theoretical,  but  that  is  an  incoriect  view  to  take  ci  the 
matter.  In  a  later  issue,  however,  some  most  interesting  and 
valuable  remarks  appeared  by  another  correspondent,  giyiog 
details  of  the  structure  of  the  prothallia  with  good  illnstratiaDSy 
which  anyone  who  has  seen  a  section  of  a  protballiam  under 
the  microscope  would  easily  recognise  as  true  representations,. 
notably  the  figure  showing  the  archegonium.  The  evidence 
adduced  was,  I  consider,  conclusively  against  Mr.  Eadoo's- 
previously  advanced  opinions.  The  subject  is  an  important 
one  for  Fern-growers,  but  I  think  from  personal  experienofr 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  gardeners  and  amateur  pla^ 
cultivators  who  really  do  not  imderstand  tiie  true  stmctiire  (^ 
Ferns.  As  Mr.  Castie  justiy  remarks,  even  Linnaeus  himself 
had  a  strong  idea  that  there  must  be  a  union  of  sexes  to  pP^ 
dttce  new  individuals  from  the  term  Cryptogams ;  but,  tbaou 
to  our  enthusiastic  investigators,  the  matter  is  no  i^'^K^ 
hidden,  hence  the  best  term  for  them  is  "  aootyledons."  1 
hope  Mr.  Eadon  will  search  and  find  put  the  true  stmctare 
of  Ferns,  and  thus  add  practical  scientific  to  his  practical 
cultural  knowledge.— A  Fbkk  Groweb, 

A  PEW  weeks  ago  Mr.  Kadon  wrote  about  the  peprodnctiaB 
of  Ferns,  and  gave  as  his  opitiion  that  Ferns  had  *^^  ™' 
herent  power  to  reproduce  their  species  without  sexual  ferti- 
lisation, and  along  with  his  remarks  coupled  the  opinions  of 
several  eminent  Fern-growers.  Mr.  Eadon's  letters  brongJ»t 
an  article  from  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  in  which  that  gentleman  oia- 
coursed  learnedly  upon  the  fertilisation  of  these  plants  in  their 
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aUimn  state.  Mr.  Castle  imdoiibtedlj  has  given  great 
jAtention  to  Feras ;  bat  although  many  people  will  accept 
the  theory  of  lertiliaation  taking  place  in  the  pzothallia,  yet 
there  are  pezBona  who  will  not  hastily  accept  that  opinion. 
In  the  spore  cases  there  appear  nnder  a  microscope  two  kinds 
of  grains  separate  from  each  other.  There  are  brown  grains 
which  lie  in  lines  like  short  strings  of  beads,  and  pearly  white 
liraias  lying  in  no  special  order  in  the  oells.  I  have  not  been 
in  a  position  to  observe  whether  these  brown  and  white  grains 
infinenoe  «ach  other  in  any  way  or  the  plants  resulting  from 
them. 

There  are  other  remarkable  ways  of  bringing  Ferns  into 
-existence  besides  by  spore  germination.  There  are  Ferns  that 
produce  young  plants  on  their  fronds.  Again,  in  some  species, 
more  partioalarly  in  the  Lastrea  Filix-mas  femily,  after  the 
«pper  portion  of  the  fronds  have  died  there  remains  a  little 
life  at  their  bases  ;  often  a  number  of  these  old  frond  stumps 
swell  and  send  forth  warts,  from  which  issue  roots  and  fronds 
4md  soon  become  separate  plants.  There  is  another  strange 
way  that  Ferns  propagate  their  species.  I  have  seen  in  a  few 
instances  when  Ferns  have  lived  their  term  of  days  and  are 
About  to  decay,  that  they  produce  from  their  roots  and  around 
their  old  crowns  a  large  number  of  bulbs ;  from  these  bulbs  I 
have  raised  plants  true  to  their  parent ;  and  a  friend  of  mine 
liad  an  old  Scolopendrium  var.  crispum  which  produced  bulbs, 
and  from  them  he  raised  over  one  hundred  fine  plants  of  that 
handsome  Fern.  From  the  foregoing  observations  Ferns  seem 
to  have  an  inherent  power  of  forcing  from  themselves  several 
kinds  of  excrescences  that  are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
growing  into  plants.  The  generative  causes  of  these  growths 
are  difficult  to  find,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  time 
they  will  be  found  and  their  working  understood.— O.  Smith, 
XendaZ. 

IVY  IN  AMSTERDAM. 

Ths  festoons  of  Ivy  bordering  some  of  the  principal  walks 

in'  the  Amsterdam  Zoological  Gardens  are  most  effective,  and 

zeqnire  only  a  little  time  and  patience  to  cany  out.     Small 

JLcacia  trees  (Bobinia  inermis)  axe  planted  at  intervals  of 

about  12  or  15  feet  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  and  about  3  feet 

from  the  edge  of  the  grass.     Ivy  is  then  planted  midway 

between  the  Uees  and  trained  along  strands  6f  wire,  which  are 

fastened  to  the  trees  about  7  or  8  feet  from  the  ground.    These 

strands  form  great  loops  or  festoons,  dipping  down  to  the 

ground  in  the  middle,  where  the  Ivy  is  planted.    The  wire  is 

>quite  concealed  by  the  Ivy,  which  resembles  a  gigantic  wreath. 

Pink,  crimson,  and  white  China  Boees  are  often  planted  along 

with  the  Ivy  and  trained  with  it    The  pale  green  plumes  of 

ihe  Bobinias,  the  dark  green  wreaths  of  Ivy,  and  the  vivid 

green  of   the  beautifully  kept  grass  are  most  harmonious. 

Acacias  (Bobinias)  perhaps  might  not  grow  so  well  in  other 

parts  of  Britain ;  but  instead  of  them  could  we  not  have  Bose 

pillars  or  poets,  round  which  Clematis  could  be  trained,  and 

well  cut  in  ?    The  appearance  of  such  pillars  and  festoons  on 

<the  sides  of  walks  would  have  an  unique  appearance. — Busy. 

SOWING  PBAS—PBOTECnON  FEOM  BIBDS. 

Ab  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  sowing  the  general  crops  of 
Teas  a  few  remarks  on  their  protection  from  birds  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  It  is  well  known  to  all  gardeners  that  sparrows 
•are  very  troublesome,  often  destroying  three  parts  of  the  young 
plants  when  they  b^in  to  appear  above  ground.  Wire  Pea 
:^uards  are  very  good  to  keep  the  birds  off,  but  when  sowing 
m  large  quantities,  as  for  the  market,  the  expense  is  a  very 
serious  item.  Coatings  of  red  lead  and  sprinklings  the  seed 
with  paraffin  make  it  unpalatable  for  the  birds  and  vermin ; 
•and  red,  white,  and  black  worsted  will  often  frighten  the 
depredators ;  or  any  plan  is  effectual  that  will  protect  the  young 
plants  until  they  are  well  above  the  ground,  as  after  that  time, 
and  when  the  sticks  are  placed  to  the  rows,  birds  will  not 
trouble  them  much,  except  in  very  cold  weather. 

A  simple  plan,  although  by  no  means  a  new  one,  that  I  have 
adopted  the  last  six  or  seven  years  is  to  watch  carefully  for 
the  Peas  germinating,  which  may  be  often  seen  by  the  ground 
cracking,  or  sometimes  rising  where  the  rows  of  seed  are  sown, 
tod  it  is  at  this  critical  time,  just  before  the  young  plant 
makes  its  appearance,  that  the  mischief  is  done.  To  prevent 
^^  and  when  it  is  seen  that  the  young  plant  is  germinating, 
take  a  flat  hoe  and  draw  a  little  soil  to  the  rows  (on  a  dry  day 
^  possible),  enough  to  cover  them  an  inch  or  more.    If  the 


weather  is.  cold  progress  in  growth  will  be  very  slow,  and  it 
may  be  that  another  drawing  of  earth  to  them  may  be  required ; 
but  if  the  weather  becomes  milder  the  Peas  will  soon  show 
themselves  in  the  rows,  and  the  soil,  if  too  much  has  been 
drawn  round  them,  may  be  easily  removed  lightly  with  a  rake. 
To  destroy  mice  I  have  employed  the  ordinary  penny  mouse 
traps,  baited  with  toasted  rind  of  cheese,  and  a  pindi  of  oat- 
meal sprinkled  inside. 

This  method  has  ^ways  answered  with  me ;  and  last  year, 
although  a  very  cold  and  retarding  spring  for  vegetation,  out  of 
thirty  quarts  sown  not  a  gap  was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  rows, 
although  the  garden  abounds  with  birds.  It  has  happened 
that  there  are  rows  here  and  there  which  the  sparrows  have 
attacked,  but  it  has  been  through  neglect  in  not  drawing  ^e 
earth  quite  over  the  seed  drill ;  but  in  later  sowings,  when  the 
ground  is  warmer  and  the  sun  has  more  power,  very  little 
trouble  wHl  be  experienced,  for  it  is  generally  the  early 
sowings  and  the  cold  springs  that  the  birds  take  advantage  of. 
A  good  first  early  Pea  I  find  in  Dickson's  First  and  Best ;  a 
first-class  second  early  of  excellent  quality  is  Huntingdonian  ; 
and  pibfitable,  although  not  so  good  in  quality  as  the  one  just 
named,  are  Laxton's  Supreme,  Princess  Boyal,  and  Auvergne ; 
and  two  good  late  Peas  I  find  in  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Veilch's 
Perfection.— A.  Habding. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  learn  that  Messra.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  hope  to  exhibit 
at  the  Bulb  Show  of  the  Boyal  Hobticultubal  Societt 
to  be  hdd  on  Tuesday  next,  March  23rd,  a  splendid  group  of 
Amaryllises,  comprising  nearly  four  hundred  plants,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  of  their  own  raising.  Many  Hyacinths 
are  also  expected,  and  the  meeting  will  be  unusually  attractive. 
The  display  will  be  held  in  the  conservatory. 

The  Boyal  HoBnctrLTU&AL  Society's  Gabdbnb  at 

Chiswice  are  essentially  useful  in  their  chaiacter,  yet  orna- 
ment is  combined  with  usefulness  in  the  trials  of  the  difbrent 
flowers  that  are  from  time  to  time  conducted  there.  The 
"  severe  simplicity "  of  the  gardens  appears,  however,  to  be 
gradually  undergoing  some  modification.  The  rockery  near 
the  large  curvilinear  vinery  has  proved  a  great  success,  and 
the  walk  now  leading  from  it  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
garden  near  Mr.  Barron*s  new  residence  will  be  rendered  more 
attractive  than  heretofore.  In  place  of  the  plantation  of  Plum 
trees  through  which  it  passed  a  lawn  of  some  width  is  being 
prepared,  and  three  rows  of  large  beds  are  being  formed,  m 
which  such  hardy  plants  as  Pyretfamms,  Phloxes,  Pieonies^ 
Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  Antirrhinums,  ftc.,  are  to  be  massed, 
relieved  by  choice  Conifers  and  other  trees  suitable  for  the 
position.  These  beds  will  form  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
garden,  and  will  afiord  an  excellent  opportunity  for  comparing 
Uie  merits  of  several  named  varieties  of  hardy  flowers. 

The  novel  and  distinct  Aroid,  Abislsma  sPBCiosutf, 

is  now  flowering  in  a  cool  house  in  the  above  gardens,  and  can- 
not fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors-  by  its  singular  form 
and  striking  colours.  The  plant  is  about  a  foot  high,  the  stem 
being  clearly  marbled,  and  the  spathe  is  very  fine,  being 
3  inches  across  and  sharply  pointed,  but  in  this  specimen  it  had 
not  become  so  elongated  as  is  usual  in  the  species.  The  colour 
is  a  maroon  chocolate,  with  silvery  stripes  rising  from  the  throat, 
covering  the  greater  portion  of  the  spathe,  and  the  spadix  ter- 
minates in  curious  hair-like  appendage  that  reaches  quite  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  spathe  is  much  finer  and  more  ink* 
posing  than  that  of  the  plant  first  exhibited  by  Mr.  Elwes,  and 
in  size  nearly  equals  that  of  a  Bichardia,  with  which  it  con* 
trasts  effectively.  This  Arisaema  grows  freely  in  a  cool  green- 
house, and  promises  to  be  useful  |or  decorative  purposes. 

In  consequence  of  the  extzemely  wet  and  cold  summer 

of  last  year  Bh6dod£NI>bonb  in  many  places  have  not  matured 
their  flower  buds.  In  Mr.  Mcintosh's  unique  collection  at 
Duneevan  the  buds  are  not  so  numerous  as  usual  nor  so  flzm  ; 
some  of  them,  too,  were  injured  by  the  sudden  and  severe  frost 
occurring  in  November  last,  yet  sufficient  flowers  will  no  doubt 
expand  to  produce  a  good  display  in  June.  The  broad  margins 
of  Crocuses  round  all  the  flower  beds  have  now  a  most  cheerful 
effect,  and  after  flowering  the  slender  arching  foliage  of  the 
Crocuses  forms  an  appropriate  margin  to  the  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  with  which  the  beds  are  planted.  The  Crocuses  are 
never  removed  and  they  increase  yearly,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  prove  no  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  summer 
bedding  plants. 
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—  Among  the  numeroixB  Qrchids  now  flowering  so  tneUr 
at  Messrs.  Yeitch's  nurseiyi  Chelsea,  is  the  lorely  and  gzaoefiil 
AuraBJEGUH  ciTBATUiff,  o£  wbich  snch  a  fine  display  has  neyer 
been  seen  before  in  this  country.  Until  now  this  species  has 
been  extremely  scarce  and  expensive,  but  last  year  Messrs. 
Yeitch  imported  a  large  number  of  plants,  many  of  which  are 
flowering.  In  one  honse  there  are  upwards  of  forty-eight 
zacemes  of  flowers  expanded,  one  plant  alone  bearing  fourteen, 
and  on  a  particularly  handsome  raceme  over  a  foot  in  length 
are  no  less  than  forty  fully  expanded  flowers.  The  plants  are 
growing  in  baskets  and  pots  suspended  from  the  roof,  thus 
enabling  the  long  pendant  racemes  of  cream-coloured  flowers 
to  be  seen  to  the  best  adyantage.  The  species  is  a  natiye  of 
Madagascar,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  in 
whose  nursery  the  flowers  were  first  produced  in  1866. 

Ths  Bobdeb  Counties  Floweb  Show,  which  will 

be  held  at  Carlisle  at  the  same  time  as  the  Royal  Agricultuial 
Show,  opening  on  the  Tuesday  and  closing  on  the  Friday,  13th 
to  16th  July,  promises  to  be  yery  extensiye.  The  scale  of  pre- 
paration has  already  been  decided  upon.  There  will  be  upwards 
of  1000  feet  of  marquee  and  4000  feet  of  tabling.  The  sbow  of 
Boses  in  particular  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  finest  eyer  held 
out  of  Ix)ndon.  The  principal  southern  horticulturists  haye 
promised  to  compete.    The  prizes  amount  to  £400. 

An  experienced  cultivator  describes  Yicx>mt£8se  Hebi- 

GABT  DE  THUBT  AS  THE  BEST   STBAWBBBBT  FOB  FOBCING. 

Amongst  several  leading  kinds  of  Strawberries  which  he  has 
been  trying  to  force  early  this  spring  none  have  set  and  formed 
their  fruit  so  well  as  the  variety  named.  This  variety  also 
proved  the  earliest  with  Mr.  Baker  at  Coombe  Cottage,  who 
gathered  good  and  well-coloured  fruit  this  year  during  the  last 
week  in  Februaiy. 

Sib  Henby  Thompson  has  offered  to  add  five  guineas 

to  the  PBIZBS  FOB  AspABAGUS  offered  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
W.  B9binson.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  these  is 
the  improvement  of  Asparagus  culture  in  private  gardens; 
also  to  mcrease  the  home  supply  for  our  markets,  which  at  the 
present  time  are  so  largely  supplied  with  foreign-grown 
Asparagus.  The  first  competition  will  take  place  next  spring 
at  the  Bath  and  West  of  Enghmd  Show  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  the  exhibitions  will  be  continued  during  seven  years, 
eveiy  year  in  a  different  locality.  Mr.  8.  Spalding  has  also 
promised  five  guineas— he  wishing  this  to  be  given  as  an  extra 
prize  the  year  the  exhibition  is  held  in  Kent.  The  Bon.  and 
ttev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  has  given  an  extra  prize  of  five  guineas  to 
be  competed  for  at  the  firat  competition.  Mr.  Godefroy-Lebeuf 
of  Argentenil,  near  Paris,  offers  the  sum  of  £10  to  be  distri- 
buted in  prizes.  Apart  from  these  sums,  over  one  hundred 
guineas  will  be  given  in  prizes  for  the  improved  culture  of 
this  vegetable.  A  schedule  of  the  prizes  will  shortly  be  iMued. 
The  coming  two  months  are  those  in  which  planting  may  be 
done  with  greatest  success. 

-—  At  Bedlees,  Isleworth,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Watson, 
there  is  now  a  remarkably  beautiful  display  of  Cinebabias  in 
flower.  The  able  gardener  there,  Mr.  James,  has,  it  is  weU 
known,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  exceptionally  good  strain 
of  these  showy  plants,  and  the  specimens  he  occasionally 
exhibits  invariably  attract  considerable  attention.  Several 
hundreds  of  plants  occupy  the  stai^  in  two  or  three  houses 
and  produce  a  most  brilliant  and  dazzling  effect.  The  colours 
are  yery  pure  and  bright,  some  of  the  crimson,  purple,  and 
rosy  pink  selfs  being  particularly  beautiful.  One  variety  irof 
8udi  an  intensely  deep  purple  as  to  appear  nearly  black,  while 
another  approaches  veiy  closely  to  a  scarlet.  The  bicolors  are 
handsome  and  varied,  the  outer  circle  of  colour  ranging  from  a 
narrow  band  just  tipping  the  florets  to  a  broad  band  reaching 
nearly  to  the  eye.  The  flowers  are  also  veiy  symmetrical, 
many  presenting  a  perfectly  circular  outline  with  flne  florets 
of  stout  snbstuice,  and  overlapping  each  other  with  great 
regularity. 

At  Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett*8  nursery,  Twicken- 
ham, the  Zonal  Pelabgoniums  are,  among  other  plants,  both 
well  and  extensively  grown.  This  nursery  is  one  of  those  where 
plants  of  a  few  popular  kinds  are  cultivated  in  great  numbezs 
to  supply  the  trade  and  London  markets,  and  consequently  we 
find  the  principal  objects  in  view  are  to  economise  labour  and 
space  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  production  of  useful 
h^thy  plants.  Several  long  ranges  d  glass  from  120  to 
200  feet  in  length  are  devoted  to  Pelargoniums,  the  varieties 
chiefly  grown  l^g  Shah,  Vesuvius,  Madame  Vaucher,  Master 


Christine,  Princess  Teck,  and  Vesta,  a  semi-douUe  Tuie^  o^ 
great  usefulness,  all  <rf  which  are  veiy  floriferous  tad  of  good 
habit.  They  are  grown  from  autumn  and  spring-etiack  cit- 
tings,  the  latter  making  good  plants  for  the  following  spring 
in  48-8ize  pots.  With  good  soil,  abundance  of  water,  a  podtioa 
near  the  glass,  and  periodical  attention  to  pinching  or  ^'duip* 
ing,"  as  it  is  termed,  a  strong  bushy  habit  is  produced  that 
renders  the  plants  admirably  adapted  either  for  bedding  or 
other  decorative  purposes. 

In  the  same  nursery  Adiantuv  cttneattjm  receives  a 

large  share  of  attention  with  most  excellent  results.  A  range 
of  span  houses,  170  feet  long  by  18  feet  in  widtii,  is  entirdy 
occupied  by  plants  of  this  useful  Fern,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  they  could  be  in  a  more  healthy  or  vigorons  con- 
dition than  they  are  there.  They  range  in  size  from  the 
diminutive  plants  just  appearing  in  the  spore  pans  ud  to 
enormous  apecimens  more  than  a  yard  in  oiameter,  and  lU 
appear  to  be  equally  thriving.  The  soil  employed  consists  of 
peat,  loam,  a  little  sand,  and  a  liberal  admixture  of  wood 
ashes  and  charcoal,  for  the  production  of  which  all  the  waste 
wood  and  prunings  of  the  trees  in  the  nursery  are  consumed. 
Where  the  older  plants  have  been  trimmed  they  are  producing 
crowds  of  pale  green  graceful  fronds  that  give  the  house  an 
extremely  beaut^l  appearance.    . 

Near  the  last-mentioned  range  is  one  devoted  to  the 

culture  of  Stephanotis  to  afford  a  supply  of  flowers.  This 
range  is  125  feet  long,  of  the  form  known  as  three-quarter 
span,  and  the  whole  of  the  roof  is  occupied  with  Stephanoba 
plants.  These  are  planted  in  tubs,  large  pots,  or  square  sWe 
tanks,  the  latter  being  so  formed  that  they  can,  by  shifting  the 
nuts  and  screws,  be  readily  enlarged  without  disturbing  fbt 
roots  of  the  plants.  There  is  also  a  contrivance  so  that  by 
means  of  a  small  pipe  communicating  with  the  bottoms  of  the 
tubs  or  tanks  water  can  be  supplied  to  the  roots  without 
drenching  the  whole  of  the  soil,  which  is  more  neceessry,  as  a 
pipe  runs  immediately  below  the  pots,  Ac  All  theplanteaie 
remarkably  clean,  not  an  insect  of  any  kind  being  mote— a 
point  of  esp^sial  importance  in  the  culture  of  the  Stepbanotos. 
In  the  season  very  large  quantities  of  flowers  are  cut  daily,  bat 
there  is  always  a  great  demand  for  them. 

Anotheb  speciality  is  Lilies  of  the  Vallet,  whi<^ 

are  grown  very  extensively  in  frames,  cliiefly  for  affor^  wt 
flowers.  Only  a  few  plants  are  forced  early,  the  bulk  of  tte 
stock  being  grown  in  beds  and  covered  with  frames,  ™c*Jf* 
being  to  produce  a  large  supply  of  fine  flowers  shortly  before 
they  are  produced  by  outdoor  plants.  Hellebores  are  atao 
grown  to  some  extent,  their  flowers  proving  useful  eariy  m  tte 
year  when  others  are  scarce.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  grow 
care  has  been  exereispd  in  all  departments  to  dimmish  m 
labour  of  carrying  water  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  a  wdl 
and  a  tank  which  receives  all  the  rain  water,  from  ▼"««.  it^ 
raised  by  a  small  force  pump  to  tanks  at  a  sufficient  hcigiit » 
give  the  necessary  pressure.  From  these  tanks  pipes  commu* 
nicate  with  all  the  houses,  taps  bdnc  fixed  at  intervals,  so  that- 
the  supply  of  water  is  ready  to  hand  in  all  parts. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the  9tti  insL, 


at  15,  Brownswood  Park,  Btoke  Newington,  of  Sabah  Blka- 
BETH,  the  beloved  wife  of  Shirley  Hibberd,  in  her  67th  year. 


Referbino  to  the  communication  of  ''J.  A.  W^  <u^ 
page  176,  relative  to  the  habdiness  of  Roses,  our  conesptm- 
dent  "  C.  P.  P."  writes  as  foUows :— "  1  did  not  «ean  to  »y 
that  when  Boses  are  properly  protected  they  are  not  hardy,  p« 
that  standards  with  their  heads  exposed  will  not  stand  mm 
frosts ;  but  the  treatment  pursued  by  *  J.  A.  W.'  is  quite  what  i 
should  approve  of."  n«««i- 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Finsbubt  Pabk  ^^^ 

anthehum  Society,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  it  was  deaaea 
that  the  firat  exhibition  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber the  17th  and  18th,  in  the  HoUoway  Hall.  It  was  statw 
that  the  Society  is  making  good  progress,  the  number  <a 
patrons  and  subscribera  being  steadily  increasing. 

The  schedule  of  the  Leeds  Hobticultubal  do- 

ciETY*s  Show,  which  will  open  on  June  28rd  and  continw 
for  three  days,  contains  an  additional  class  for  groups  of  pl^ 
arranged  for  effect,  which  formed  such  a  fine  feature  <»  »» 
year's  Exhibition.  The  prises  in  the  specimen  plant  dasstt 
are  also  liberal,  and  should  command  a  large  response.  low« 
is  also  an  addition  in  the  fruit  classes,  of  which  Yorlcsniw 
jpardeners  are  worthy,  for  last  year  they  staged  produce  of  «- 
oellent  quality.  The  managera  of  the  Society  are  «^»<*«^J; 
anxious  to  give  every  possible  inducement  to  insure  an  exni* 
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bition  worthT  of  the  weftlthj  tnd  impartaat  town  in  which  it 
ifc  hold,  and  they  deeerre  saooets. 

Orb  of  the  most  distineC  and  beantifnl  allies  of  the 

oommon  Yew  is  the  New  Zealand  Sprnce,  Daoetdium  cu- 
pmBBWTNXJM,  which,  although  it  has  been  in  this  ooaotrj  more 
than  fifty  yean,  is  seldom  seen  in  gaxdens.  It  is  a  handsome 
plant  for  the  greenhouse  and  winter  garden,  and  judging  by 
some  that  we  recently  saw  at  Messrs.  Osbom's  nnrse^,  Falham, 
joang  plants  appear  to  snooeed  well  in  pots.  The  leaves  are 
abort  and  closely  set  round  the  long  pendulous  shoots  and 
branches,  which  thus  appear  quite  crlindrical.  The  plant  is 
■omewhat  difScnlt  to  propagate,  but  the  best  plan  of  IncreadDg 
it  IB  by  cuttings  inserted  in  sand  under  a  bellglass.  There  is  a 
fine  specimen  in  the  Winter  Garden  at  Kew,  together  with 
the  better-known  D.  Franklini,  the  Hnon  Pine. 

Rbla.tivb  to  the  complaints  of  spurious  Tarieties  of 

SaoTOH  Champion  Potatobb,  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co- 
haTe  sent  us  a  sample  of  tubers  from  their  stores.  These  we 
have  had  cooked,  and  found  them  nearly  white,  floury,  yet  just 
sufiiciently  firm  to  retein  their  shape,  and  of  excellent  fUvour. 
This  is  the  true  variety ;  the  spurious  one,  as  we  have  proved, 
being  jrellow  in  the  flesh  and  close  in  texture.  A  Linoolnshire 
cultivator,  writing  to  us  on  this  subject,  states  the  true  variety 
is  shorter  in  the  lutulm  than  the  other,  but  the  tubers  of  both 
are  alike  in  appearance  when  not  cooked. 

Thob.  Oldham,  late  gardener  at  ''The  Heath,**  Hamp- 

st^ul,  N.W.,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  C.  Homan,  Esq., 
Friem  Watch,  Finchley,  N. 

Wk  are  glad  to  stete  that  the  first  balance  sheet  of  the 

LrviBBPOOL  HOBTIODLTTTBAL  ASSOCIATION  is  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  representing  as  it  does  a  balance  in  hand  of 
nearly  £200.  This  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Committee  of 
gardeners,  and  as  the  Society  has  influential  patronage  and 

food  supporters  ito  Exhibition  this  year  may  be  expected  to 
ally  equal  the  display  of  August  last,  which  was  one  of  the 
best  provincial  displays  of  the  year. 

-^—  Slugs  and  Salt. — ^Now  is  the  time  to  look  out  for  slugs, 
which  are  very  numerous.  Some  time  ago  I  recommended  mlt 
as  the  remedy,  and  the  present  is  the  time  to  use  it  Procure 
refuse  salt  and  powder  the  land  lightly  over,  and  dig  it  in 
where  the  land  is  intended  to  be  cropped  with  Pototoes,  &c. 
Be  cautious  in  the  use  of  it  where  the  land  has  a  crop  on  it 
already.  It  might  injure  Peas  already  up,  but  could  be 
scattered  between  the  rows.  Slugs  are  more  numerous  after  a 
severe  winter  than  a  mild  one,  so  that  I  expect  their  onslaught 
will  be  terrific  again  this  year. — Amatbitb,  Oireneuter, 

ADDER'S-TONGUE  FERNS. 

Ophioolossum  vulgatum  var.  ambiguum  is,  I  think,  the 
same  as  O.  lusitanicum.  Mr.  Percival  says  that  O.  lusitanicnm 
fruito  in  winter  whereas  O.  ambiguum  fruits  in  June,  but  speci- 
mens have  been  found  in  full  frait  in  winter.  Some  time  ago 
I  asked  Mr.  Cumow  respecting  ite  being  like  O.  lusitanicum, 
and  he  said  he  believed  them  to  be  identical.  Dr.  Ralfs  (an 
authority  on  such  things^  agrees  with  Mr.  Cumow.  With 
respect  to  ite  time  of  fruitmg,  the  difference  of  situation  would 
most  probably  account  for  it.  To  confirm  my  remarks  I  may 
add  tne  flora  of  West  Cornwall  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Channel  Islands.  This  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  To 
^uote  the  names  of  a  f^w  plante  growing  in  this  district  pecu- 
liar to  the  Channel  Islands  may  l^  of  interest  to  Mr.  Pereival^- 
Echium  plantagineum,  Juncus  pygmssus,  J.  capitetus.  Erica 
vagans,  and  several  others  which  are  wantine  elsewhere  in 
England.  I  will  send  Mr.  Percival  a  plant  of  the  O.  vulgatum 
var.  ambiguum  about  June  next  if  he  sends  me  his  address 
through  the  Editors. — W.  Robsbts^  Penxanoe, 

Mb.  Jambs  Psbctval's  note  on  the  Adder*s-tongue  Ferns 
(see  page  194)  was  interesting.  Ophioglossum  lusitanicum 
has  quite  recently  been  found  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  O.  pal- , 
matum  and  O.  reticulatum  are  two  fine  species  from  the  western 
tropics.  O.  pedunculatum  is  a  pretty  little  stove  species,  always 
fresh  and  fruitful.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  whence  a 
plant  of  O.  vulgatum  var.  ambiguum  may  be  obtained  for  a 
botanical  collection. — ^Dublikknaib. 

IRISES.— No.  5. 

As  the  fiowen  of  the  Spanish  Irises  fade  another  handsome 
species  takes  up  the  succession,  and  again  renders  the  borders 
gay  with  an  almost  endless  variety  of  brilliantly  tinted  and 


elegantly  marked  flowers.  This  is  the  well  known  and  greatly 
admired  English  Iris  of  gardens,  the  Iris  xiphioides  of  some 
botanists,  and  Baker's  Xiphion  latifolium,  the  latter  being  the 
generally  accepted  name  at  the  present  time.  The  Spanish 
Irises  were  described  in  the  last  issue  as  possesshig  a  remark- 
able diversity  of  floral  beautv,  and  all  that  vras  said  in  their 
favour  could  be  repeated  of  the  English  Irises,  and  even  their 
merite  could  still  be  found  worthy  of  remark.  Combined  vrith 
an  equal  or  greater  variation  in  colours  there  is  more  robust- 
ness of  habit,  and  the  tinto  are  brighter.  The  flowers,  owing  to 
the  predominance  of  blue  shades,  distinct  marking,  and  broad 
falls  having  a  most  attractive  and  imposing  appearance.  The 
varieties  are  also  extremely  numerous,  se»l  being  freely  pro- 
duced, and  when  a  seedling  f6rm  exceptionally  distinct  in 
character  is  obtained  it  is  rei^ily  inereued  by  ofEseto  from  the 
old  bulbs,  and  a  stock  can  thus  be  easily  procured  of  any 
desired  form.  In  consequence  of  this  many  named  varieties 
are  enumerated  in  nurserymen's  catelogues,  forms  which  have 
been  selected  for  their  beauty  as  deserving  of  parUcuIar  atten- 
tion, and  these  are  increaidng  yearly  as  fresh  novelties  are 
observed. 

The  true  type  of  the  species,  represented  by  fig.  31,  page  220, 
usually  grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more,  the  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  X.  vmgare  in  form,  but  tiiey  are  somewhat 
larger,  and  unlike  those  of  the  latter  species  they  do  not 
appear  until  spring.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stout  peduncles, 
the  latter  being  sheathed  in  a  broad  spaUie.  The  nils  are  of 
a  slightly  ciroidar  outline,  very  broad,  and  gracefhlly  drooping, 
the  colour  near  the  margin  being  deep  purplish  blue  fading 
into  light  blue,  and  white  in  the  centre.  Down  the  middle  of 
each  Umi  runs  a  narrow  band  of  pale  yellow,  and  from  this 
radiate  the  streaks  of  rich  purple,  which  become  lost  in  the 
body  colour  of  the  margin,  the  stendards  and  petaloid  stigmas 
being  of  a  bright  red<ush  purple  hue.  The  variations  from 
this  type  are  very  numerous,  the  colours  of  falls  and  standards 
ranging  from  pure  white  through  innumerable  shades  of  laven- 
der, lilac,  blue,  blue-purple,  crimson  and  maroon,  splashed, 
mottled,  spotted,  and  streakc^i  with  other  tints. 

The  popular  name  for  this  plant,  English  Iris,  is  by  no 
means  an  appropriate  one,  for  the  species,  like  ite  aUy,  X.  vul- 
gafte,  is  really  a  native  of  Spain,  where  it  is  found  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was,  however,  introduced  to  BngUmd 
some  years  previously  to  the  Spaninh  Iris — ^namely,  about  1670. 
^ulbs  were  miported  hence  to  Holland,  and  the  Dnteh  growen 
belteving  it  to  be  a  native  of  this  country  named  it  the  English 
Iris,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Spanish  Iris.  Indeed  so 
general  was  this  opinion,  that  it  is  related  the  great  botanist 
Cludus  when  he  first  visited  England  sought  the  plant  in  a 
wild  state,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  only 
cultivated  here.  The  older  botanical  name.  Iris  xiphioides, 
was  bestowed  upon  the  plant  from  ite  resemblance  to  Iris 
Xipbium.  Gterarde  mentions  tt  under  the  name  of  Iris  bulbosa 
onglica,  and  his  quaint  description  is  worth  quoting.  He  calls 
it  Uie  Onion  Floure  de  luce,  and  proceeds  thus — "  It  hath  long 
narrow  blades  or  leaues,  crested,  chamfered,  or  streaked  on 
the  back  side  as  it  were  welted  ;  below  somewhat  round, 
opening  it  selfe  toward  the  top,  yet  remaining  as  it  were  halfe 
round,  whereby  it  resembleth  an  hollow  trough  or  gutter.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  hollownesse  it  tendeth  to  whitenesse  ;  and 
amonff  these  leaues  do  rise  up  a  stalk  of  a  cubit  high,  at  the 
top  whereof  groweth  a  faire  blew  Floure,  not  differing  in  shape 
from  the  common  Floure  de  luce,  the  which  being  past  there 
come  in  the  place  thereof  long  thicke  cods  or  seed-vessels 
wherein  is  conteined  yellowish  seed  of  the  bignesse  of  a  tare 
or  fetch.  The  root  is  round  like  an  Onion,  covered  oner  with 
certaine  browne  skinnes  or  filmes.  Of  this  kind  there  are 
some  five  or  six  varieties  caused  by  the  various  colours  of  the 
Floures." 

The  culture  required  for  this  species  is  similar  to  that  for 
other  bulbous  Irises — namely,  a  light  rich  soil  in  a  well  drained 
moderately  warm  border.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  clumps 
or  singly,  the  former  being  the  better  plan,  as  they  produce  a 
brighter  effect  in  numbers.  When  introduced  among  other 
plante  in  the  mixed  border  their  appearance  is  very  b^utiful, 
and  indeed  many  other  positions  may  be  found  where  they 
will  thrive  admirably.  The  sides  of  walks  and  drives  in  the 
front  of  low  shrubberies  and  similar  situations  are  all  sniteble. 
With  regard  to  the  varieties  in  cultivation  it  is  impossible  to 
particularise  all  those  that  have  been  ditmified  with  names, 
but  a  few  of  the  most  distinct  may  be  briefly  described.  Alba, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  a  pure  white,  and  there  is  also  a  large- 
flowered  form  somewhat  similar,  but  more  of  a  creamy  tinge. 
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Fftirjr,  spotted  irith  bine  |   Lncretja,  tilled  with  Urcnder ;  ]  duda  Me  diSomiUj  M>lo>i«d  the  ttUowiog  aie 


L'Enchaotresse,  falls  pala  blue,  spotted  ;  Btandarda  crimBon  I  Tariely.  Lady  Ann,  falls  bine  and  white ;  gtandanta  violet 
purple.  Lord  Byron,  falls  laTender  ;  atandarda  crimson  and  nnrple,  Nestor,  falls  lavender,  reined  with  purple ;  itsBdvd* 
mame.  Loveliness,  falls  white,  edged  withcrimBon  ;  standards  leathered  with  crimBon ;  and  many  others  are  eqaJly  beautiful, 
crimson,  marked  with  white— this  is  a  remarkably  handsome  j  Those  noted  will  be  snffloient,  however,  to  indicate  Uw  rnnge 
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ol  ooknir  utd  the  kttnetiTa  eomUiuLtioiia  to  tM  knmd  in  Uw 
Bowen.  Such  plants  u  tboM  euinM  b«  too  w«U  known  n 
too  ezteiuiTd;  cnltiT&lad ;  ind  if  tbcf  onlj  mSoid  a  glow  of 
tdoai  dwisg  ooe  month  ol  tbe  jifti — Tis,  Jnly,  Ihoy  ue  it^ 
wortfa;  tbe  attenboa  of  all  who  have  the  nNani  to  aooommodate 

'j.aABTLA. 


AUTUMN  PEABB-BEUSRE  BDPEBFIN. 

In  directing  attention  to  merltwioiii  Pean  no  »tt«iapt  is 

made  to  plao*  thau  in  tike  onlat  ol  ripening,  or  the  variety 


onltiTEtoT  Mr.  Hafocok  of  BaAam  Ooort,  and  ii  a  fine  exatopla 
c<  a  iplendid  Pear.  Bet  good  aa  Beorrt  Bnpeilln  nndonbteolj 
li^  it  u  ahaeot  from  manj  gaideni  where  t^ari  an  caltiTated. 


under  notice  oaghtnot  to  tw  Ughtly  paMod  orai,  for  it  ii 

of  the  moet  diitinct,  hntteiy,  delicately  fiaTonied,  and  dsUcioiui 
tmite  of  it*  «eason.   Tbe  tree  ie  moreoTer  a  remarkably  free  and 


healthy  grower,  and  lacceeda  well  OTer  a  wide  dialriot  of  the 
ooantrj ;  it  1b  bardy  and  prolific,  fonng  a  handsome  pyramid, 
a  fine  eipalier,  and  a  good  ataudard  in  sheltered  pcoitiona. 
The  fruit  it  deecribed  in  "  The  Fruit  Manual "  la  being 
above  medinu  liie,  3  iocbee  wide  and  a  little  more  high ; 
obovate  or  tnrblnate,  somewhat  onoTen  and  boned  on  its 
sorface.  SkiQ  tbin,  consldenbly  corered  with  patcbea  of 
dnnamon -coloured  russet  ;  on  the  shaded  side  tbe  ground 
colour  is  greenish  yellow,  which  becooiee  lemon  yellow  at 
maturity,  and  covered  with  small  patches  and  veins  of  nuset. 
Eye  very  small  and  closed,  witii  stiff,  incurved,  tootli'like 
segment^  and  set  in  a  deep,  rouod,  and  uneven  basia.    Stalk 


over  an  Inch  Ion);,  fleshy  at  the  base,  and  united  to  the  fruit  by 
fieshv  folds.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  fine-grained,  iratteiy,  and 
meltiog  ;  my  juicy,  brisk,  and  sweet,  with  a  delicate  and 
agreeable  perfume.  It  was  raised  at  Angere  t)y  M.  Qoubaalt 
in  IB.^7,  and  it  first  bore  fruit  in  1S44,  and  is  commended  t» 
cnltiTBlore  for  its  many  excellent  qualities  ;  or  if  it  is  nn- 
worthy  in  any  reepect,  we  shall  h^  glad  to  know  ii  what 
manner  and  under  what  conditions. 


CioNVOLvnLns  Csborum,— Thie  very  beautiful  e     „ 
abrub  has  been  fioiirishiug  out  of  doon  in  Cornwall  through 
tbe  wioten  of  IBTS  and  lETS,  and  is  now  in  full  Bower  at 
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St  Micbael*8  Mount  near  Penzance.  The',  flowers  are  lazge, 
with  a  scarlet  stripe  in  the  middle  of  each  petal ;  the  leaves  are 
downy ;  height  3  feet  St  Michael*8  Monnt  is,  I  beUeye,  the 
only  place  in  England  where  this  is  grown  out  of  doors,  it 
being  nsnally  kept  in  the  greenhonse.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
each  a  lovely  (Jant  is  so  rarely  met  with,  and  after  searching 
for  it  in  many  catslogaes  I  fidled  to  see  it  mentioned*  Sea 
air  is  almost  indispensable  for  its  well-being.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  cattings. — W.  Bobbbts,  PefuoMce, 

CHOICE  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Begonia  oetapetala, — This  is  a  hardy  species  in  the  south  of 
England,  belonging  to  the  tuberous-rooted  section  of  begonias. 
It  produces  large  round-cordate  leares  with  irregularly  serrated 
margins  and  very  hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels 
on  slender  peduncles,  white  internally,  while  the  outside  is 
delicate  carmine  ;  they  have  usually  eight  equal  petals,  as  the 
specific  name  implies,  of  good  substance,  while  the  flowers  are 
aoout  2  inches  across  when  well  developed.  It  requires  a  warm 
position  on  the  rockery,  planted  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam, 
teaf  soil,  and  sand,  with  perfect  drainage,  and  should  be 
covered  with  glass  if  the  winter  is  excessively  wet  It  may  be 
increased  by  striking  the  cuttings  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
year,  so  as  to  give  Siem  a  chance  to  form  tubere  before  the 
foliage  dies  down. 

QUapoaon  puleheUut. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  intro- 
duced North  American  hardy  Orehids.  Near  London  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  either  grown  in  pots  or  planted  in  well-drained 
shady  positions.  It  has  a  very  small  pseudo-bulb  usually  about 
the  size  of  a  horse  bean,  from  which  a  few  grass-like  leaves  are 
sent  up,  and  a  slender  flower  stem  from  6  to  12  inches  high, 
bearing  three  or  more  flowers  of  a  beautiful  rosy  purple  colour 
with  a  curious  little  crested  lip  ;  the  flowera  are  about  1^  inch 
across.  It  delights  in  peat  and  sand,  but  is  not  readily  increased. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  plemt  as  showing  the  normal  structure 
of  Orchids,  as  the  lip  is  pointing  upwards  instead  of  down- 
wards, which  is  the  result  of  the  twisting  in  the  ovary. 

AquUegia  ehrgtantha. — This  North  American  Columbine  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  genus.  It  grows  veiy  freely  in  almost 
any  soil  and  situation.  In  warm  borders  with  light  soil  it 
thrives  wonderfully.  It  forms  strong  masses,  and  produces 
stems  which  are  covered  with  the  bright  yellow  long-spunred 
flowers,  which  last  a  considerable  time.  It  deserves  a  place  in 
every  herbaceous  collection  of  perennials.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots  or  by  seeds,  the  former  being  the  surest 
method. 

Opuntia  Bafinesquidna. — ^This  is  one  of  the  few  Cacti  which 
are  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  south 
of  England.  It  is  a  singular-looking  and  distinct  plant ;  the 
branches  are  large  and  flattened,  smooth,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
from  the  edges  of  which  tiie  numerous  bright  ydlow  flowers 
are  produced.  It  will  flourish  in  a  well-drained  position  in  the 
bolder  or  on  the  rockeiy  where  it  wUl  receive  good  drainaf^e, 
and  it  will  stand  exposure.  We  have  found  it  ^row  well  in 
loam,  sand,  and  broken  bricks.  It  may  be  increased  by  remov- 
ing the  joints  and  placing  them  in  pots  of  sand  in  a  frame. 

(Bnothera  taramtudfolia, — This  is  one  of  the  best  Evening 
Primroses.  It  has  a  spreading  and  prostrate  habit,  with  leaves 
runcinated  or  irregularly  lobed,  very  similar  to  those  of  a 
Dandelion,  as  its  speciflc  name  implies.  The  flowers  are  3  or 
4  inches  across,  solitary,  with  long  tubes  of  a  pure  white  colour 
when  flrst  expanded,  changing  to  reddish  pink,  succeeded  by 
the  carious  four-angled  froit  close  down  to  the  root.  It  is 
easily  obtained  from  seed,  which  is  the  best  way  to  increase 
the  stock.    It  is  a  very  showy  plant,  and  does  well  in  the  open 

border.  ,  ^ 

Bnger<m  gUueum.—Th\B  is  a  really  showy  Composite,  of 
which  there  are  but  few  compared  wiui  the  immense  number 
of  species  included  in  that  family.  The  plant  grows  about 
9  inches  high,  with  oblong  leaves  of  a  light  green  colour 
arranged  in  rosettes,  and  rather  glaucous.  The  capitula  are 
about  2  Inches  across,  with  the  outer  or  ray  florets  nch  violet 
i>lue,  and  the  central  florets  yellow,  forming  when  in  a  mass  a 
▼ery  decorative  plant  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  open  border 
in  a  warm  position  with  rather  light  soil,  and  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots  or  from  seeds. — B. 

Fbaobakt  AMABTLLIb. — I  recently  noticed  a  fragrant  seed* 
ling  Amaryllis,  the  odour  of  which  was  at  flrst  attributed  to 
Oardenia  citriodora  and  Franciscea  calycina  major  that  were 
near  it    The  fragrance,  however,  was  distinct  from  both,  and 


similar  to  the  Belladonna  Lily.  Its  parentage  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  have  crossed  many  with  that  variety,  also  VaUota,  wiUi 
but  little  success.  Hie  flower  is  evidently  of  the  Tittata 
section,  creamy  white,  double  striped  on  each  petal,  and  much 
feathered  with  red,  and  is  green  at  the  base  ioside.  Thepebds 
are  very  acute,  the  flower  about  7  inches  long.  Its  only  pecQ- 
liarity  is  the  scent — G.  A. 


FILMY  FEBNS. 


I EKCLOBB  a  specimen  of  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni,  which  I 
have  grown  in  my  fernery  for  eighteen  months  without  sny 
artificial  heat  whatever.  For  three  months  of  last  winter  the 
house  was  never  entered.  1  grow  it  in  a  moderate  dose  case 
along  with  Hymenophyllum  tnnbridgense  and  Todea  hymeao* 
phyUoides  and  Trichomanes  radicans.  My  plan  of  growth  is 
to  form  a  base  of  about  8  inches  of  broken  bricks  and  nod- 
stone,  with  a  small  portion  of  turfy  loam  just  scattered  ovqt 
the  surface.  During  the  summer  months  I  syringe  the  Fens 
two  or  three  times  a  week  as  occasion  may  require,  but  I  have 
not  watered  them  at  all  during  the  winter,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  best  of  health.  I  have  them  in  a  place  about  a  yard 
square  with  three  brick  walls  and  a  glass  front  and  top,  in  tlK 
comer  of  my  fernery,  so  that  the  sun  can  never  shine  upon  the 
little  enclosure.— Jambs  Pbeoival. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GABDENING. 

FLOWER  OARDBN. 

Prwiin^  jRo9et, — ^Those  unpruned  in  the  southern  countiei  are 
fast  starting  into  growth,  and  therefore  pruning  should  be  delayed 
no  longer.  Man  v  gardeners  as  well  as  amateurs  are  apt  to  proce 
much  too  lightly,  especially  when  the  growth  is  weJc.  doM 
pruning,  however,  in  the  case  of  vigorous  growers  indnoe>  ro» 
strontier  growth  with  a  small  display  of  bloom ;  these,  then,  BhouW 
only  be  moderately  shortened,  but  the  weak  growen  mnrt  he  cot 
hard,  or  the  growth  will  become  still  weaker.  In  either  can  all 
spray  should  be  cut  out,  the  centre  thinned  ont  freely,  ■"*  *j| 
straggling  shoots  with  old  wood  attached  cut-in  to  a  shoot  ^axeat 
the  stem  m  order  to  keep  the  head  balanced  and  vigorooa.  Yonng 
growth  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  may  be  cut  to  abont  tMW 
buds,  the  terminal  bud  to  be  on  the  outer  side,  and  other  ahoota 
more  or  less  in  proportion.  Tea  Boses  may  be  treated  in  the  aamc 
way,  or  if  the  growth  be  strong  the  old  wood  may  be  cnt  m 
where  possible  and  the  young  tied  in.  Dwarf  Boses  are  ^Jl'*''^^ 
treated  in  the  same  way,  the  young  shoots  being  P®^^fi>^^^mbl 
they  may  be  pruned  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  standarda.  iw 
latter  sjrstem  this  season  probably  will  cive  the  best  reaidta,  a» 
the  young  growth  of  those  trained  is  much  too  soft  and  pnUiy- 

ilnttttoZf.— -The  present  is  a  good  time  -for  sowing  ™¥*^v  iwf. 
freest  growing,  notablv  Mignonette,  CSandytuft,  BB<*Bcnoiw», 
Malope.  Convolvulus,  Sweet  Peas.  Poppies,  Nemopmiaa,  i^- 
spurs,  Virginian  Stocks,  Lovo-lies-Bleeding,  Godetiaa,  WW"- 
and  others.  The  soil  should  have  previously  been  well  ^^***»ij?j 
the  seed  be  sown  thinly  in  patehes  where  the  plants  are  wi"2S 
to  flower.  If  the  soil  be  at  all  stiff  it  is  advisable  to  cot«J2? 
other  light-sifted  soil,  as  the  seeds  must  not  be  heavily  oovere^ 
A  few  sturdy  plants  will  give  a  more  lasting  diaplay  of  a  wwi 
quality  than  is  the  case  where  the  seeds  are  sown  thickly  ^^^ 
seedlings  not  freely  thinned  out.  Mignonette  ought  '*J2*nT 
play  a  more  important  part  in  the  flower  garden  than  it  i"J"*^ 
does.  Where  Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding  plants  *>*  "{^ 
it  becomes  imperative  that  the  most  be  made  of  them.  ^"^ 
bed  sown  thinly  and  evenly  now  with  Mignonette,  and  amw 
this  at  beddinsrK)ut  time  a  few  Pelargoniums  dotted  abontjWJ 
edged  with  either  Lobelia  speciosa,  or  NemopWla  iMip"*"^ 
position  be  a  cool  one,  is  a  verv  pleasing  arrangement ;» 
are  mixtures  of  Mignonette  an<!l  Verbena  vcnosa  o'^'**L<Jie 
benas.  Mignonette  and  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle,  and  MWJSj, 
and  blue  Heliotrope,  or  lavender  Ageratum.  If  the  ^f~fLj 
grown  with  the  Mignonette  it  will  continue  in  bloom  mncii  mw^ 
if  sown  under  glass  and  transplanted. 

MUSBROOM  BBDfl.  ,     ^^-.^d  aa 

Where  sufficient  manure  has  been  collected  '^^.P'Tf^oie 
previously  advised  it  should  be  now  made  into  a  bed.  ab  ^^ 
stated,  no  house  is  necessary  for  Mushrooms,  as  they  ^JJJ^nff  te 
cessfully  grown  in  a  variety  of  positions  selected  "J^iii  rery 
local  ciroumstanees.  The  shelter  of  an  outhouse  <**"  ■°*^_jI  box. 
suitable,  and  falling  these  the  bed  may  be  made  in  *  P*^  ^ 
frame,  or  in  the  open,  providing  they  are  properly^^^iyaa 
ward  off  heavy  rains,  and  which  will  abo  help  to  F^b^t 
equable  temperature.  If  made  in  a  sheltered  pl»«  ^^JSleto 
bo  flat  and  about  18  inches  deep,  but  in  the  open  it »  ^T^^  to 
have  a  raised  centre  2  feet  in  height,  and  the  ^^fiS;tSk» 
about  1  foot  in  depth  at  the  front,  boards  supported  w«n  ^ 
being  used  to  keep  the  bed  together.  In  eather  "fj^^n 
manure  should  be  placed  in  layers,  and  either  beaten  «» 
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trodden  as  Um  process  goes  on,  as  the  bed  must  be  qnite  solid. 
When  oom|»leted  insert  a  trial  stick,  which  in  all  probabilitj  in  a 
lew  days  will  be  found  too  hot  to  hold  comfortablj  in  the  hand ; 
wait  until  this  heat  is  on  the  decline,  and  then  insert  the  spawn. 
The  holes  may  be  made  with  a  dibber,  and  should  be  about 
2  inches  deep  and  the  same  in  diameter,  disposed  triangularly, 
and  6  inches  anart  each  way.  Place  in  each  a  piece  of  spawn  of 
the  sixe  of  a  nen's  egg,  leyel  the  manure  and  well  beat  down. 
If  spawned  at  the  right  time  the  bed  may  be  coTcred  at  once  with 
soil,  but  bennners  will  do  well  to  wait  eight  or  nine  days,  when 
all  danger  of  orerheating  is  past.  Two  inches  of  sifted  soil  may 
be  placed  on,  giTing  the  preference  to  fresh  loam  tnkisn  from  im- 
meoiately  below  the  tnrf ,  levelling  it  and  beating  it  down  with 
the  back  of  the  spade.  A  coyering  of  hay  or  litter  will  preyent 
exoessiye  dryness,  darken  the  bed,  and  preserye  the  heat.  Water 
is  seldom  required  till  a  crop  has  been  taken,  and  when  applied 
should  be  slightly  warm,  using  either  a  syringe  or  fine  rose  water- 
ing pot.  If  the  bed  is  well  made  and  the  spawn  good.  Mush- 
rooms may  be  gathered  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  from  the 
time  of  spawning. 

WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KIT0HK5  6ABDBN. 

Part  of  the  stock  of  Horseradish  should  be  lifted  by  trenching 
and  clearing  it  of  all  waste  pieces  of  roots,  selecting  that  fit  for 
use,  which  should  be  laid  in  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall.  The 
thin  roots  18  inches  or  more  in  length  should  be  retained  for  trans* 
planting,  and  after  the  ground  intended  for  it  has  been  manured 
and  trenched  plant  the  roots  8  inches  apart  in  rows  18  inches 
asunder.  The  ground  intended  for  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and  Globe 
Artichokes  must  be  prepared,  so  that  planting  can  be  done  by  the 
early  part  of  next  month.  Asparagus  when  subjected  to  good 
treatment  does  not  often  requure  renewal,  but  in  places  where 
some  of  the  plants  are  annually:  destroyed  in  forcing  a  fresh  plan- 
tation will  he  necessary  to  mainfain  a  supply.  The  main  ooject 
in  cultiyating  this  yexetable  is  to  obtain  large  clumps  of  healthy 
roots)  and  crowns.  To  secure  this  result,  instead  of  planting  as 
closely  as  formerly  the  distance  between  the  plants  must  be  in- 
creased, which  will  afford  more  satisfactory  results  both  as  regards 
the  superiority  of  the.  roots  for  forcing  and  the  quality  of  the  heads 
for  use.  Two  rows  of  roots  should  be  planted  in  a  bed  4  feet  wide, 
each  row  being  1  foot  from  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  allowing  an 
alley  2  feet  wide  between  the  beds.  Before  planting  remove  the 
soil  entirely  1  foot  wideandabout  8  inches  deep,so  that  the  roots  may 
be  laid  out  straight  on  a  flat  surface,  placing  them  2  feet  apart. 
For  permanent  beds  the  roots  may  be  planted  2  to  8  feet  apart  in 
rows  8  to  4  feet  asunder.  Plants  two  years  old  are  suitable ;  if 
older  they  do  not  bear  planting  welL  If  the  ground  has  been  well 
manured  and  trenched  planting  may  be  preceded  with  in  favour- 
able weather.  Asparagus  weed  may  be  sown  in  drills  about 
18  inches  apart  Sowing  the  seed  of  Onions.  Leeks,  Parsnips,  and 
early  Carrots  should  be  completed  without  delay.  If  these  are  sown 
in  beds  a  row  of  Lettuce  seed  may  be  sown  in  tiie  alley.  Elow 
some  of  the  early  varieties  of  Peas  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  of 
the  main  crop,  so  as  to  guard  against  a  break  in  the  suocession. 
A  row  of  Spinach  may  he  sown  oetween  the  rows  of  Peas,  and 
Radishes  may  be  sown  in  a  similar  manner ;  both  are  off  before 
the  Peas  have  grown  enough  to  injure  them.  Oauliflower  plants 
from  handlights  or  frames  should  now  be  planted  in  the  spaoes 
between  Amragus  beds, or  2 feet  apart  everyway  in  an  open 
situation.  Fill  up  all  vacancies  among  Oabbagee  and  Lettuces  ; 
reserve  plants  from  the  August  sowing  if  planted  in  breadths 
now  will  succeed  the  autumn-planted  crops.  Employ  the  hoe 
freely  between  the  rows  of  all  growing  crops  wnenever  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Broccoli  coming  into  use  should  have 
the  larger  outer  leaves  broken  over  the  heads  to  protect  them 
from  frosts.  The  eeneral  planting  of  early  varieties  of  Potatoes 
should  be  prooeedfed  with.  The  early  and  dwarf  varieties  only 
should  be  grown  in  gardens.  Avoid  deep  planting,  and  allow 
plenty  of  space  between  the  rows. 

Forcina  ZkpartmeiU. — ^Any  unoccupied  pits  may  be  planted  with 
French  Ileans,  which  are  best  out  of  houses  after  the  end  of  the 
month,  as  the  heat  necessary  to  mature  the  permanent  crops  in 
the  same  house  encourages  led  spider ;  besides,  the  crops  of  Beans 
are  more  plentiful  from  plants  in  beds  than  in  pots  after  this  time. 
The  earliest  Tomatoes  will  now  be  strong  in  7  or  8-inch  pots,  in 
which  such  varieties  as  Tick's  Criterion  and  Orangefield  may  be 
allowed  to  fruit,  traininff  with  single  stems,  pinching  out  all 
laterals,  and  suppljdng  with  liquid  manure.  It  is  essential  that 
they  have  plenty  of  light  and  a  temperature  by  artificial  means  of 
66*^  to  65° ;  or  they  may  be  planted  out  in  borders  or  transferred 
to  12-inch  pots  for  frmting.  employing  a  compost  of  three  parts 
turfy  loam  and  one  part  well-decomposed  manure,  potting  firmly, 
and  placed  in  as  favourable  a  position  for  light  as  possiUe  in  the 
temperature  above  indicated.  Plants  from  more  recent  sowing 
should  when  large  enough  be  potted  off  singly  in  8-inch  pots,  and 
kept  growing  steadily  on,  so  as  to  have  strong  plants  in  7  or 
8-inch  pots  by  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off  for  outdoor  planting.    If  seed  is  not  already  sown  for 


raising  plants  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  done  without  delay. 
Shift  Capsicums  into  h^ger  pots  when  necessary;  7  or  8-inch  pots 
are  sufficiently  larse.  The  principal  sowing  of  Capsicums  should 
now  be  made.    Pnck  off  Celery  mtended  for  early  crops  as  the 

Slants  become  fit,  either  in  boxes  or  frames.  Cauliflowers. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Lettuces  sown  early  should  be  encouraged 
by  gentle  watering,  hardening  well  off  by  admitting  air  freely  in 
ntvonrable  weather  preparatory  to  planting  ont.  Water  Potatoea 
in  frames  or  pits  as  necessary,  also  Carrots,  thinning  the  latter  to 
abont^  4  inches  apart.  Weak  liquid  manure  may  be  applied  to 
both  in  a  tepid  state,  but  it  tends  to  make  the  Potatoes  more 
watery,  and  so  does  water  if  continued  much  after  tiie  tubers  are 
about  half  swelled,  a  rather  dry  condition  of  the  soil  being  essen- 
tial at  that  stage  to  insure  (quality.  Do  not  e«:th-up  more  than 
to  prevent  the  tubers  becoming  green.  Introduce  more  roots  of 
Mint  and  Tarra^n  to  heat,  sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  demand.  More  roots  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  must  be 
brought  into  the  Mushroom  house  unless  provision  is  made  for 
advancing  those  outdoors  ;  also  fresh  roots  of  Asparagus  can  be 
planted  in  frames  over  fermenting  beds. 

FBUIT  HOUSES. 

Ptocket  and  Nectarines. — ^Do  not  hurry  the  fruit  in  the  earliest 
house  during  the  stoning  process,  but  continue  the  tempera- 
ture and  careful  attention  advised  in  our  last  calendar.  Tie  the 
shoots  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance,  and  regulate  the  erowths 
for  future  bearing  so  as  not  to  have  them  too  crowded,  as  by 
giving  the  shoots  plenty  of  room  the  fruit  is  better  exposed  to  sun. 
and  air  for  colouring,  and  the  wood  for  another  year  is  stouter 
and  better  ripened.  Shoots  disposed  to  grow  more  than  14  inches 
may  have  thepoints  pinched  out,  these  remarks  not  applying  to 
extensions.  When  the  stoning  process  is  over,  which  must  be 
ascertained  by  testing  a  few  fruits  on  each  tree  with  a  knife,  the. 
crop  will  require  to  be  regulated  for  the  swelling  period,  very 
vigorous  trees  may  be  allowed  to  carry  a  few  more  than  those 
that  are  weaklj,  but  on  no  account  unnecessarily  tax  tiie  trees 
with  more  fruit  than  can  well  be  brought  to  maturity  without 
prejudicing  future  crops.  Weakly  trees  should  be  supplied  with 
liquid  manure,  and  the  inside  border  in  any  case  must  be  kept 
properly  watered,  mulching  the  surface  with  short  partially  de» 
cayed  manure.  This  will  secure  more  uniform  moisture,  and  the 
fruit  will  swell  to  a  good  sise.  The  temperature  may  be  mcreased 
to  66^  or  70"*,  and  in  the  day  from  70^  to  75^  and  86^  or  90P  by  sun 
heat)  ventilating  from  75°,  and  closing  early.  In  the  succession, 
houses  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  where  too  thickly  set  will  require 
attention,  removing  those  which  are  badly  placed  The  shoots 
must  be  tied  in  as  they  advance,  being  careful  not  to  allow  more- 
shoots  to  grow  than  can  be  f uU^  exposed  to  light  and  air,  cutting 
away  any  gross  growths,  the  object  oeing  to  secure  an  equality  of 
growth  in  every  part  of  the  trees.  Sisbuddicff  must  not  be 
neclected,  commencing  early  and  doing  it  graduuly.  The  show 
of  Dlossom  in  the  late  houses  is  very  good ;  draw  the  hand  the- 
reverse  way  of  the  growth,  so  as  to  remove  the  blossom  on  the 
under  or  back  side  of  the  trellis.  If  aphides  appear  fumiffate- 
modeiately,  and  syringe  daily  except  wnen  in  £ower.  MiKtow 
sometimes  appears,  attacking  alike  the  fruit  and  foliage,  to  whish 
apply  flowers  of  sulphur  on  its  first  appearance.  See  that  there  ia 
no  deficiency  of  moisture  in  any  of  the  inside  borders. 

Cherry  ffaiue, — ^When  the  fruit  has  set   syringing  should  be 

Sractised  once  every  day,  and  twice  when  the  weather  is  bright, 
'in  heat  wiU  only  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  temperature  from 
falling  below  60^  by  day  and  40°  at  night.  Ventilate  freely  above 
60^,  as  free  ventilation  now  and  throueh  the  stoning  process  is- 
essential  to  success.  Be  diligent  in  searching  for  grubs.  Examine 
the  whole  of  the  foliage  carefully.  Aphides  must  be  checked 
upon  their  first  appearance  by  fumigation,  having  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  dry.  There  must  not  be  any  neglect  in  watering  trees 
in  pots,  and  those  planted  out  must  not  suffer  through  dcndent 
moisture  at  the  roots.  The  shoots  of  Plum  trees  will  require 
stopping  when  about  4  inches  in  length,  and  those  not  wanted 
remove  altogether. 

Fias, — On  the  earliest  forced  trees  in  pots  the  fruit  will  now  be- 
rapidly  swelling ;  the  trees  will  re(^uire  regular  supplies  of  water 
at  the  roots,  and  should  be  synnged  twice  a  aay  until  the 
ripening  period  arrives.  The  nignt  temperature  should  be  kept  at 
60^  to  66^  and  75°  to  80°  by  day  with  sun  heat,  closing  at  80°,  and 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  admit  air  freely.  In  the  house 
where  the  trees  are  planted  out  the  tying-in  and  regulation  of  the 
terminal  shoots  and  stopping  the  spurs  at  the  fifth  leaf  will  be 
necessary.  Keep  the  house  moist  by  daily  syringings  and  darnp^ 
ing  at  closing  time.  If  it  be  desired  to  increase  the  stock  cuttings, 
may  now  be  mserted,  selecting  shoots  about  6  inches  long,  taking 
them  off  with  a  heel  or  portion  of  last  year's  wood  attache ;  they 
strike  readily  in  bottom  heat. 

PtiMc.^ Attention  must  be  given  to  the  recentiy  potted  suckers 
or  pUmts,  as  the  vigorous  young  roots  are  very  tender,  and  must 
not  be  subjected  to  a  stronger  bottom  heat  than  85°  when  the 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Water  these  plants  regularly, 
continuing  the  treatment  as  advised  in  our  last  calendar.  The 
plants  wul  make  roots  rapidly,  hence  the  materials  for  potting 
should  be  prepared  so  that  there  may  not  be  any  delay  in  shifting 
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as  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  as  Pines  require  to 
be  grown  on  without  check.  Do  not  allow  the  suckers  to  become 
rootbound  and  dr^,  but  when  fairly  well  rooted  pot  them  at  once, 
employing  good  fibrous  loam  rammed  firmly  round  the  balls ;  water 
wiui  tepid  water  at  once,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  with  a  tem- 
perature of  90^  to  95^.  Treat  succesaionaf  stock  as  before  advised. 
The  temperature  for  fruiting  plants  should  be  kept  at  65^  to  70<^ 
at  night  and  6**  to  lO®  more  in  the  daytime,  with  80^  to  90°  with 
sun  heat,  closing  the  house  with  sun  heat  at  85^,  well  damping  all 
aTUilable  surface  in  the  house. 

Stratoberriei  in  Pots. — Our  best  fruits  this  year  are  as  usual 
from  the  variety  La  Grosse  Sucr6e,  one  fruit  of  which  weighed 
more  than  three  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  but  the  fruit 
are  not  so  numerous,  though  the  weight  per  plant  is  not  ma- 
terially different.  Sir  Harry  and  President  are  also  good.  For 
jellies  no  fruit  is  prettier  than  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and 
when  well  thinned  the  fruit  is  of  fair  size,  otherwise  it  is  small.  All 
plants  will  now  be  in  position  for  advancement  by  gentle  forcing, 
or  if  not  they  should  be  brought  under  glass  without  further 
<lelay.  Some  may  be  advanced  by  placing  them  in  houses  where 
there  is  gentle  heat,  and  others  may  be  placed  in  cool  houses 
where  they  will  come  on  gradually.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  drainage,  removing  any  moss  or  other  matter  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  wash  the  pots,  surfacing  with  horse 
•dro^ings  rubbed  through  the  hands,  which  prevents  the  soil  from 
leaving  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  encouraging  root-action  at  the 
fiurfaoe.  Until  the  trusses  are  showing  it  is  well  if  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  exceed  50°  by  artificial  means,  and  between  that  and 
the  flowering  and  setting  56°  is  safe,  advancing  to  65°  by  day 
with  free  ventilation.  The  Strawberry  also  likes  plenty  of  light 
iifttil  the  fruits  are  set,  but  afterwards  they  are  apt  to  become 
•dried,  hence  they  swell  best  in  positions  where  the  sun's  rays  are 
not  so  strong  at  midday.  After  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  a 
temperature  of  60^  to  65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  with  an 
advance  from  sun  heat  is  necessary,  affording  copious  supplies  of 
water  and  liquid  manure  until  the  fruit  shows  indications  of 
xipenine,  when  a  somewhat ,  drier  and  more  airy  atmosphere  with 
-diminisned  supplies  of  moisture  at  the  roots  will  afford  large  well- 
swelled  fruit  or  good  flavour.  The  thinning  of  the  fruit  must  be 
attended  to  as  soon  as  the  setting  is  completed,  removing  the 
smallest  and  deformed  fruit ;  and  on  no  account  must  there  be  in- 
sufficient water  at  the  roots  during  the  swelling,  but  during 
flowering  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist,  avoiding  extreme  either 
way.  The  chief  object  in  Strawberry  forcing  is  to  secure  an  early 
.and  unbroken  supply  until  those  in  the  open  ground  come  in,  and 
this  where  there  is  a  number  of  houses  started  at  intervals  will 
admit  of  its  being  done  without  much  trouble  or  change  of 
plants,  whilst  in  others  some  tact  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — ^The  temperature  should  now  range  from  65°  to  70^  at 
ni^t,  6°  less  when  the  nights  are  cold,  and  70**  to  75°  by  day  by 
artificial  means,  commencing  ventilating  at  the  latter,  allowing  an 
advance  from  sun  heat  to  85°,  closing  at  80*^  or  85°.    The  house 
and  plants  should  be  syringed  in  the  morning  if  the  day  is  likely 
to  be  fine ;  if  not^only  damp  the  surfaces  avaihible  for  the  purpose, 
and  sjringe  again  at  from  tvs'o  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
^mpmg  the  paths  again  before  nightfall.    Syringing  the  plants 
shbuld  always  be  done  early  enough  to  allow  of  the  foliage  be- 
•coming  dry  before  dark,  as  too  much  moisture  at  night  has  a  weaken- 
ing tendency,  and  wet  on  the  tender  leaves  is  liable  to  result  in 
dull,  especially  if  the  temperature  fall  Suddenly  during  the  night. 
Air  should  be  carefully  admitted  for  some  time  to  come.     Amaryl- 
lises will  be  throwing  up  their  flower  scapes  without  much  heat. 
The  flowers  are  grand,  and  these  bulbs  are  not  nearly  so  generally 
cultivated  as  they  deserve.    In  an  ordinary  stove  thev  grow  well, 
requiring  plenty  of  light  and  moisture  during  growth,  and  being 
never  allowed  to  become  dry.    Hoyas  require  to  be  grown  where 
they  will  not  receive  so  much  moisture  as  other  plants,  and  so  soon 
as  uie  flowers  push  from  the  spurs  cease  syringing  or  the  flowers 
will  fall.    Begonias,  both  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  forms, 
are  very  useful.    Of  the  perpetual-flowering  species  the  delicate 
rose  of  B.  manicata  is  very  effective  at  this  season.     B.  insignis, 
B.  weltoniensis,  B.  Saundersii,  B.  fuchsioides,  B.  Ingrami,  B.  nitida 
odorata  and  the  variety  Moonlight  are  valuable,  flowering  oyer 
a  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  are  very  serviceable  in  winter.    The 
ornamental-foliage  section  include  many  very  beautiful  plants. 
B.  metallica  is  very  effective  for  table  decoration.     The  plants 
should  be  grown  in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  and  are  very  useful  for  many 
purposes.    Vinca  oculata  and  V.  rosea  are  good  for  summer  and 
autumn  decoration,  and  should  be  grown  near  to  the  glass  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  stove.    Plants  in  4  or  6-inch  i>ots  should  be 
shifted  mto  pota  two  sizes  larger,  employing  turfy  loam  and  a 
third  leaf  soil.  -SlchmeaSj  Billbergias,  Tillandsias,  and  other  similar 
plants  should  be  placed  m  light  positions.    Allamandas  and  Bou- 
gainvilleas  frequently  have  the  shoots  tied  down,  which  is  fatal 
to  their  flowering  well :  it  ought  to  be  deferred  until  the  flowers 
are  set.    These  remarks  apply  to  those  that  are  trained  to  balloon 
or  other  trellises,  but  those  on  roofs  should  be  trained-in  as  they 
advance.    Similar  remarks  apply  to  Stephanotises  and  Dipladenias. 


Gloxinias  may  now  be  moved  into  hirger  pots,  and  to  keep  the 
plants  stout  place  them  near  the  glass.   Francisoeas  are  nownnelj 
m  flower,  especially  F.  lindeni  and  F.  calvcina  major :  the  Istter  u 
by  far  the  best,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  at  the  roots  until  the 
flowering  is  past.    Epiphyllums  should  be  potted  if  noit  shady 
done,  employing  good  loam  with  a  fourth  of  old  manure  and  a 
little  sand.    They  do  not  require  large  pots,  but  like  fresh  soil  and 
plenty  of  light.    Poinsettias  that  have  been  kept  rather  dry  for 
a  time  after  flowering  should  be  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes ; 
keep  them  close  to  the  glass,  and  when  they  have  started  they  may 
be  shaken  out  and  repotted.    Those  intended  to  furnish  cuttings 
should  be  similarly  treated,  but  not  cut  quite  so  closely:  and 
when  the  shoots  are  3  or  4  inches  long  they  may  be  taken  off  with 
a  heel  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  gentle  heat,  but  with  not  over- 
much moisture.  Euphorbia  jacquinisBflora  may  be  treated  similarly. 
Centropogons  should  be  kept  rather  dry  for  a  short  time,  and  thai 
be  cut  in,  leaving  a  few  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  shoots,  and  when  the 

growths  are  a  little  advanced  shake  out  the  plants  and  repot  them, 
onocliniums  are  very  effective  from  their  large  heads  of  Agera- 
tum-like  flowers,  and  are  deserving  of  more  attention,  being  ooily 
grown.  Cuttings  strike  freely  in  gentle  heat,  and,  grown-on  in 
plenty  of  light,  bloom  freely  the  following  spring.  Pancratiums 
starting  int^  growth  should  have  larger  pots  if  necessary  without 
disturbing    the  balls,  only  removing    the  crocks,  encoura^g 

?rowth  with  plenty  of  moisture,  assigning  them  a  light  position, 
hey  rival  the  Eucharis  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  latter 
whilst  in  growth  feed  with  liquid  manure,  and  increase  the  size  of 
the  pots  in  preference  to  dividing  the  plants. 

Greenhouse. — Potting  young  hardwooded  plante  must  be  at- 
tended to  without  delay,  commencing  with  those  most  active  at 
the  roots,  such  as  Boronias,  Correas,  Epacrises,  Gompholobiums, 
Leschenaultias,  and  Pimeleas.  Good  fibrous  peat  is  the  most 
suitable  material,  naturally  containing  but  little  sand.  To  the 
peat  should  be  added  about  a  sixth  of  silver  sand.  It  is  necesaaiy 
to  have  the  ball  of  each  plant  thoroughly  moistened  before  potting. 
There  must  be  no  attempt  at  reducing  or  disentangling  tiie  roots, 
and  any  plants  much  rootbound  must  only  have  a  small  shift 
now  and  again  later  when  the  roots  have  entered  the  fresh  a>m- 
post.  Plants  in  a  healthy  state  at  the  roots  should  have  a  staft 
of  about  3  inches,  and  ram  the  compost  quite  as  firm  as  the  ball, 
not  raising  the  balls  so  much  in  the  pots  as  not  to  leave  'J0'^°^j5J 
watering  efficiently.  The  surface  of  the  soil  in  an  8  or  9-iiichpot 
will  require  to  be  1  to  1^  inch  below  the  rim.  Large  plants  if  root- 
bound  are  more  safely  shifted  now  than  after  they  have  flowwed, 
and  if  carefully  performed  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  flowering. 
Place  them  after  potting  on  a  stage  that  can  be  kept  moist, 
and  in  a  part  of  the  house  that  can  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  time. 
Young  plants  which  are  desired  to  grow  on  as  quickly  as  possipie 
should  have  the  flowers  pinched  out,  and  to  ensure  the  foundatJOT 
of  good  specimens  bring  the  strongest  shoots  down  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  there  secure  them.  Camellias  intended  for  late  flow- 
ering should  be  removed  to  a  house  with  a  north  aspect  Piano 
in  flower  of  these  from  the  present  time  forward  ought  to  M 
shaded  from  bright  sun,  which  not  only  takes  the  colour  out  of  ws 
blooms  but  shortens  their  duration.  Such  late  varieties  as  canm- 
dissima,  Beali,  Ac,  often  cast  their  buds  at  this  time  owing  to 
the  atmosphere  being  too  much  dried  by  the  solar  rays,  whicn 
should  be  counteracted  by  shade  or  a  liberal  supply  of  "*°'iJ'?J 
in  the  atmosphere.  Plants  as  they  cease  bloominpf  f^'im  iJ 
thoroughly  cleaned,  as  after  tjiey  commence  growth  it  is  ™™^ 
to  do  so  without  injuring  the  tender  foliage.  Plants  *^**^°Tf'Si 
early  in  the  autumn  or  winter  will  be  growing,  and  should  M 
encouraged  by  a  temperature  of  about  55®  at  night,  10^  to  16  ™* 
by  day,  be  shaded  from  bright  sun,  and  have  plenty  of  moistuie 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Any  straggline  plaj" 
or  with  over-luxuriant  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  keep  tne 
plants  shapely.  Calceolarias  must  be  potted  as  required  into  6  ot 
7-inch  pots,  but  any  vigorous  plants  not  showing  flower  may  ue 
shifted  into  8  or  10-inch  pots,  assisting  the  plants  with  jiqnw 
manure.  Pelargoniums  as  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots  will  r^ 
quire  more  water,  for  if  allowed  to  become  too  dry  the  1^^** 
will  suffer.  The  fancy  varieties  will  require  careful  watering.  Keep 
them  near  the  glass  and  well  tied  out.  Fumigate  upon  ^^2 
appearance  of  aphides.  Liliums  beginning  to  grow  mnst  h^ 
plenty  of  light.  Sow  Cineraria  seed  for  autumn  or  early  wincer 
flowering. 

Orchids. — Repot  Anguloas,  except  such  as  throw  up  the  flower 
buds  with  the  young  breaks,  as  A.  Ruckeri,  uniflora,  and  Cloweni, 
which  should  not  be  disturbed  until  after  flowering,  empwjW 
fibrous  peat,  half  fllling  the  pots  with  crocks,  over  which  sl»o?^^ 

n,  fllling  up  with  peat  and  potshcr^ 


placed  a  layer  of  sphagnum 

keeping  the  bulbs  a  little 

Cycnoches,  Catasetums,  and  Mormodes  should  be  potted 


keeping  the  bulbs  'a  little  elevated  above  the  top  of  the  pote| 
~  I  be  potted  in  peat  and 


sphagnum,"  half  filling  the  pots  with  drainage.  Thunias  must  noj 
be  shaken  out  and  repotted,  a  little  more  than  half  fiHing  '^^/^ 
with  drainage,  over  which  place  a  layer  of  fibrous  loam,  and  n" 
up  with  peat  and  sphagnum.  These  with  the  three  previoowy 
named  require  a  strong  heat  and  plenty  of  light  when  ^'JH^l 
watering  sparingly  for  a  few  weeks,  or  until  well  rooted.  ^^ 
water  abundantly.    Bepot  Sobralias  in  a  compost  of  equal  parw 
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loam  and  peat  with  aome  oocka  and  a  UtUe  aand,  all  well  mixed 
tQflether.     Peristeria  elata  thoold  be  nyen  growing  treatment. 
Ouanthe  Teratrifolia  and  C.  M  aanca  mayoe  watered  oopiooslj^  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  also  Cypripediums  and  Cjmbidiums  will  be 
the  better  for  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  if  the  pota  are  filled  with 
roots,  and  anj  plants  of  OjmDidinm  may  if  neoessary  be  repotted, 
employing  the  compoet  adrised  for  Calanthes.    Pleiones  as  thej 
go  out  of  flower  should  be  potted  in  fihallow  pans  in  peat  and 
sphagnum.    Odontoglossnms,  Masderallias,  and  Oncidinms  should 
be  potted  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  past.    Plants  with  plenty  of 
loot  space  will  only  raqnire  top-dressine.  Yellow  thrips  freauently 
infest  Odontoglossnms  and  MasdeTafiias,  which  should  be  fre^- 
ouently  sponged,  or  tobaoco  smoke  blown  into  the  growths  will 
destroy  the  insects.    Disa  grandiflora  if  growing  strongly  mar  be 
plaoed  in  saooeis  with  an  inch  ot  water  in  them,  and  the  soil  sept 
ooostantly  moist.    Should  any  require  larger  pots  shift  them  now, 
employing  lumpy  peat  and  a  little  sphagnum  and  some  sand,  the 
dramase  being  inade  extra  efficient.    The  temperature  of  the  Bast 
India  house  should  now  be  65^  at  night,  75°  by  day,  and  6^  to  10? 
more  from  aun  heat ;  Kexican  house,  60^^  at  night  and  70°  by  day ; 
oool  honae,  50°  at  night  and  55°  to  60°  by  day.    A  good  moisture 
must  be  maintained  in  the  East  India  house,  keeping  the  evapora* 
tion  troughs  filled  with  water,  the  floors  and  benches  damped 
mammg  and  evening,  and  syringing  lightly  after  a  bright  day 
when  the  heat  begins  to  wane.    Plants  on  blooks  will  require  fre- 
quent syringings,  the  water  employed  being  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  the  house.    But  little  yentilation  will  be  required  at  present 
ezoept  on  hot  days.    Do  not  keep  a  completely  saturatea  atmo- 
sphere, but  allow  the  floors  to  beeome  drf  onoe  a  day,  oyer>moistnre 
causing  spot,  espeoially  when  accompanied  by  a  low  temperature. 
Plants  growing  freely  will  require  a  good  supply  of  water  at  the 
TOOts.   Top-dress  without  delay  Aerides,  AngrsBcums,  Phalsenopees, 
Saooolabiums,  Ac.  employing  fresh  sphagnum,  as  with  the  in- 
ersaaed  daylight  toeir  roots  are  pushing,  the  points  of  which  are 
easily  injured. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

Hflxrison  4t  Sons,  Iieioeeter.-^Z>u<  of  Farm  Seeds. 
William  Paul,  Paisley. — CatdUnjue  of  MiMceUaneous  Plants, 
Samuel  Yates,  16  and  18,  Old  &Lllgate,  Manchester.— Ca^aZa^«« 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  ''  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unayoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priyatelj  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  neyer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
onoe.  ^  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
oom  munications. 

DiSBUDDIHO  VllfSS  (Sub»erff>er). — ^Do  not  remove  the  buds  to  wblch 
yon  allude.    We  will  reply  more  fully  in  a  fatore  iBsne. 

JlAP AULiSQ  Paling  CDiffleuUif),—A»  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  re- 
pairs* there  cannot  be  any  impropriety  la  your  applying  to  the  owner  to 
allow  yon  to  have  the  repsin  eflteted. 

JjAWM  Bdok  Clippxb  (/.  J/cJC.).--Not  having  tried  the  implement  yoa 
name  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  of  its  merits.  Write  to 
the  makers  for  the  addresses  of  those  who  have  employed  the  machine,  and 
from  whom  yon  can  obtain  practical  inf armation  velatiTe  to  it. 

FDHOU8  ON  Bjbboh  Tres  (F.  J.  B.)^lt  yon  scmb  the  bole  of  the  tree 
with  a  rather  strong  solntion  of  soft  soap  and  common  salt  it  will,  we  think, 
destroy  the  fongns  ;  or  a  dressing  of  paraffin  and  soapsods— half  and  half, 
to  be  thoroughly  agitated  during  applicatiou— would  probcU)ly  answer  equally 
well.  Unless  you  kill  the  fungus  it  will  spread  aU  round  the  stem  and 
seriously  injore  ^e  tree. 

PliAMTTHO  OliADlOLTTSBB  (JVim  SubeerUter).r-1be  oanoM  recently  taken 
from  the  gronnd  shoold  be  planted  withont  drying  them  excessively,  but 
as  there  are  signs  of  decay  and  roots  are  not  visible  you  may  partially  dry 
them  and  dress  them  with  powdered  oharooaL  In  planting  make  the  soQ 
quite  poronS  so  that  the  water  can  pass  away  freely,  and  sorround  the  corms 
with  light  and  very  sandy  soil.    Ton  may  plant  them  at  once. 

GULTURB  OP  Galobolauta.  fdchsijbpolia  (0.  Q.  A.)*— The  plant 
succeeds  best  in  a  light  rich  soil  oompoeed  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  and 
ft  should  be  plaoed  outside  daring  the  summer  in  a  cool  place  where  it  is 
shaded  from  the  sim.  In  auttmm  remove  it  to  a  greenhouse,  where  it  wiU 
flower  from  October  during  the  winter.  After  flowering  keep  the  plant 
somewhat  drier,  and  cut>tn  all  straggling  growths  to  firm  wood.  When  It 
bas  made  fresh  growth  about  half  an  inch  in  length  remove  the  plant  from 
the  pot,  reducing  the  old  soil  eonaiderably,  and  repot  in  the  fresh  compost. 

WoaXB  IN  Flowxr  Pot  (Caro/tu).— We  know  of  no  safer  plan  than 
placing  a  large  lump  of  fresh  lime  in  a  pot  of  water,  and  then  when  the 
i^atar  is  quite  clear,  not  before,  applying  it  so  as  to  penetrate  every  portion 
of  the  soil ;  the  worms  will  then  come  to  the  surfisoe.  When  you  found  that 
worms  were  in  the  soil  of  the  plant  you  ought  to  have  removed  them  before 
potting  it,  as  saturating  the  sou  of  a  newly-potted  hardwooded  plant  is  not 
a  desliabie  practioe;  still  by  exercising  sound  judgment  in  applying  tiie 


water  70a  may  ■ncoesd  in  estfacpsting  the  wonns  without  injuring  the 
speciinen. 

BBAars  Orub-batbt  (il.'IT.).— The  insect  that  has  eansed  the  injury  is- 
the  Bean  Beetle  (Broohus  gnuuurios),  and  if  you  open  the  seeds  yon  'thU  find 
live  beetles  in  them,  the  same  as  in  those  you  have  sent  to  us.  It  would  be 
very  unwise  to  sow  the  Beans,  for  even  if  they  germinated  and  pcodnoed  a 
crop  you  would  in  all  probability  be  the  means  of  inoreasing  a  destmcttve- 
pest.  Bach  seeds  as  those  sent  may  germinatei  but  the  cotyledons  would 
be  bo  imperfect  that  the  young  plants  would  probably  decay  and  time  and 
laboor  would  be  lost.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  yon  is  to  bum  the  Beans 
at  ones,  and  obtain  a  supply  from  another  source  for  producing  your  czq|m. 

GVODVBER  Plants  DiPBcriys  (5.  C.  /'.).— The  leaf  son,  we  thfaftk, 
would  not  affect  the  plants  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  the  temperatme- 
of  9S*  to  76^  is  suitable ;  but  we  should  not  employ  leaf  sofl  ezdosiTely  in 
raising  the  plants,  as  we  consider  a  compoet  of  half  sweet  decayed  toify  loam 
and  half  leaf  soil  preferable.  Are  yon  sure  there  has  been  no  sudden  fluc- 
tuation of  temperature,  or  that  cold  water  has  not  been  applied  to  tiieaoil  ? 
If  the  treatment  in  these  respects  has  been  correct  we  can  only  aooount  for 
the  debet  in  the  cotyledons  either  by  the  seed  being  very  old,  or  if  new,  imma- 
ture. Yon  will  find  instructions  on  Oucumber  culture  in  our  **  Kitchen 
Qarden  Manual,"  which  can  be  had  from  this  oflloe  in  return  for4^iA 
postage  stamps. 

PARTicoLOUBBD  Htacinth  (A.  B,  it.)-  — Hyacinths  occasionslly  pro- 
duce sportive  flowers,  or  petals  of  a  colour  diiferent  to  that  of  the  vuriet^  ; 
but  it  is  not  usual  for  a  flower  spike  to  produce  **  the  two  colours  pink  and 
blue  nearly  equally  divided,  and  where  they  join,  the  flower  on  the  udke  to 
be  half  blue,  half  pink,  the  stem  being  much  darker  on  the  blue  side  than 
oa  the  pink."  If  you  preserve  the  bulb  and  grow-on  the  ofEssts  that  it 
products,  and  these  prodnoe  flowen  the  same  as  those  described,  you  will  be 
quite  justlfled  in  regarding  your  sport  as  a  distinct  variety,  and  can  give  it 
any  name  jou  please  that  has  not  been  attached  to  a  variety  in  oommeroe. 
Tour  system  of  distributing  bulbs  amongst  the  school  children  of  yoor 
parish  is  verv  commendable,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  yoor  children's  spring 
flower  show  has  proved  so  snoeessfuL 

Peach  Trbbs  in  Fotb  barren  iA  C&nstarU  iiacubr).~The  absence  of 
bkNonoa  the  Peach  trees  in  the  nnheated  house  is  the  result  of  immatnied 
wood.  Either  the  trees  are  shaded  or  the  growths  are  permitted  to  become- 
overcrowded,  so  that  the  sun  and  adr  are  prevented  acting  freely  on  the- 
foliage.  In  your  moist  olimate  yon  must  endeavour  to  produce  short-jointed 
shoots  of  medium  strength,  and  these  so  thinly  plaoed  that  the  sun  can 
shine  quite  through  the  trees  that  are  grown  as  bushes.  Peach  trees  tu 
pots  plunged  in  borders  often  grow  too  luxuriantly  by  the  roots  belngr 
allowed  to  penetrate  the  soil  and  so  increase  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  Rivers** 
plan  to  which  you  refer  is  to  cut  cO.  all  the  roots  dose  to  the  pots  annually* 
and  his  trees  are  further  thinly  grown  In  very  Ught  houses  where  they  fruit 
prodigiously.  By  adopting  the  same  practioe  and  producing  growths  of 
mpdimn  strength  and  maturing  them  your  trees  wiU  beoome  froitfoL 

Adiantum  ottnxatum  fob  Cutting  (^orie^).  — Healthy  phmts  in 
48-sise  pots  produce  fronds  snitable  for  cutting,  but  It  Is  very  undesirsble- 
to  cut  such  plants  closely.  If  yon  desire  a  large  supply  of  fronds  we  should 
shift  on  a  number  of  plants  in  larger  pots,  having  a  reserve  of  small  plants 
to  cut  from  until  the  others  are  stroug  plants  in  lO-Inch  pots,  which  wiU 
give  a  larger  supply  of  fronds  in  a  given  space  of  staging  than  will  small 
plants.  When  .Perns  are  cut  aeverely  they  become  so  much  weakened  that 
even  such  *'  rest "  as  you  propose  giving  docs  not  always  restore  ttieir  vigour* 
You  will  flnd  it  more  advantageous  to  raise  young  plants  from  spoces  annu- 
ally, and  thus  have  batches  of  vigorons  plants  constantly  "  coming  on,"  than 
to  endeavour  to  invigorate  old  plants  that  have  been  enervated  by  dose- 
euttlDg.  The  lower  temperature  you  name— 00^  by  day  and  UP  by  night^ 
is  soltable  for  the  plants  which  you  desire  to  renovate. 

Ferns  Withered  (A.  C^,  ^vivoy).— You  have  made  a  mistake  l^  placing 
the  stove  and  boiler  inside  the  house,  for  the  smoke  and  the  suphurous 
fumes  escaping  cannot  fail  to  injure  Ferns  and  other  plants.  The  hmiss  was 
also  overheated,  though  you  think  it  was  not ;  a  temperature  of  W*  during 
the  winter  is  16^  to  20^  higher  than  is  needed  by  such  Ferns  as  you  have  en- 
closed and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  The  apparatus  yon  employ  is  a  good  one- 
wben  rightly  placed  and  judiciously  managed.  If  you  must  keep  the  Btov& 
inside  the  house  yon  must  adopt  measures  so  that  the  smoke  and  other  fumes 
have  free  exit  through  the  pipe  into  the  flue,  and  never  attempt  to  raise  the- 
temperatura  by  fire  heat  above  MbP  \  you  will  then  both  save  fuel.and  prevent 
the  plants  being  so  seriously  injured  as  the  specimens  you  have  sent  to  us. 
The  groove  at  the  top  of  the  stove  should  be  flUed  with  fine  sand  before 
placing  on  the  lid  after  fuel  has  been  supplied. 

Plants  for  Windows  {A.  2{.)>— The  district  you  mention  is  by  no* 
means  a  favourable  one  for  plants,  and  th^ce  are  very  few  that  will  succeed 
there  for  any  length  of  time.  Such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  FelargoniumSf. 
Chrysanthemums,  the  old  Coleus  frutlcosua  and  C.  Yerschaffeltl  are  raised 
readily  from  cuttings,  but  the  latter  plant  will  only  snooeed  in  windows 
during  the  smnmer,  as  It  requires  a  moist  high  temperature  in  winter.  ▲ 
few  small  shrubs  would  also  be  suitable  for  window-sills,  such  as  Boonvmns 
japonicus  and  its  variegated  forms.  The  common  Musk  succeeds  shnaet 
anywhere,  and  is  quickly  increased  by  division,  or  may  be  raised  from  aeed. 
Seeds  of  Mignonette,  Balsams,  and  some  annuals  might  be  given,  parti- 
cularly Kemophilas  and  the  common  Tropoaolums,  but  except  Balsams  the- 
plants  cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  dwellings.  A  distribution  of  bulbs 
at  the  proper  time  would  meet  with  great  acceptance  by  those  whom  you 
intend  to  benefit,  and  could  be  grown  satisfactorily. 

FoBOlKQ  Strawberribs  (A.  B.  C).— Your  stock  of  plants  from  which 
you  obtain  runners  appears  to  be  deficient  In  vigour.  We  advise  you  to 
obtain  fresh  runners  from  a  healthy  stock,  and  to  grow  such  varieties  as 
Vicomtesse  Herioart  de  Thury,  Keens'  Seedling,  and  President.  As  yonr 
plaats  are  weakly  liquid  manure  will  be  benefioiaL  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a 
quick  stimulant,  and  should  be  applied  at  a  strength  of  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  be  used  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  Yon 
can  obtain  the  price  for  small  quantities  by  sending  for  the  price  lists  of 
thoee  who  advertise  garden  requisites  and  manures  In  our  columns.  If  you 
read  attentively  the  mstructions  given  from  time  to  time  in  **  Work  for  tho 
Week  "  and  carry  them  out  you  will  succeed  in  growing  and  forcing  Straw- 
berries successfully.  Cease  syringing  when  the  flowers  commence  openings 
and  if  you  gently  shake  the  trusses  when  the  blossoms  are  expanding  to 
dispme  the  pollen  it  will  facilitate  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Syringe  the 
plants  occasionally  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  but  oease  immediately  the  ripening  process  commences,  and  oaaee 
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Also  at  that  time,  employing  liquid  mannre.    Clear  soot  water  ia  a  good  and 
safe  stimulant  for  Strawberries. 

AzALKAfl  NOT  Trrtving  (  K /T. /.)  •— So  f ar  as  wa  can  understand  your 
letter  the  plants  have  been  permitteil  to  produce  gross  shoots ;  aad  these 
growing  in  a  natural  manner,  neither  being  pinched  nor  tied  down,  haye 
deprived  the  other  portions  of  the  plants  of  the  support  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing healthy  growths  and  fine  flowers.  The  first  condition  of  success  is 
healthy  root-action  :  this  being  secured  by  proper  soil  and  careful  watering, 
the  plants  will  grow  Mell  if  kept  free  from  insects.  It  is  then  important 
to  equalise  the  growth  all  over  the  plant,  so  as  to  produce  a  well-balanoed 
specimen.  This  is  effected  by  tying  down  such  growUis  that  it  is  neceasaiy 
to  retain,  and  by  pinching  the  tips  off  the  young  shoots  that  aze  growing 
luxuriantly.  These  shoots  may  be  pinched  when  they  have  made  thaee  or 
four  leaves,  and  the  growths  issuing  may  be  again  stopped  if  neoenaxy, 
leaving  all  weaker  growths  unchecked.  Your  plants  being  "straggling," 
we  should  prefer  tying  them  into  shape  to  cutting  them  down,  rhe  bniiches 
may  be  bent  and  secured  in  any  poHitlou  required  to  form  a  symmetrical 
vpedmen,  and  if  the  work  is  skilfully  done  the  bent  stems  will  be  hidden  by 
the  foliage.  The  gross  shoots  ^ould  be  trained  downwards  as  much  as 
possible,  which  will  arrest  their  luxuriance,  the  weaker  parts  being  left  to 
.grow  in  their  natural  position.  The  plants  should  be  potted  if  they  need  it 
some  time  before  their  training  is  commenced,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  genial 
temperature,  and  be  syringed  frequently  to  promote  fresh  growth.  The 
flower  buds  not  swelling  indicates  that  the  growth  of  l%st  year  was  not 
3natuied.  Concise  and  practical  notes  on  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
Azaleas  are  given  in  our  Oreenhouae  Manual,  which  you  can  have  in  return 
ior  lOd.  postage  stamps. 

NA3CBS  OF  Plants  (A.  B.  P.).— Heboclinlum  ianthinum.  (J/.  A.) — Tlie 
3CoeB  received  is  Theridium  tamariscinum,  Sehimptr ;  Hypnum  praUferom, 
Ltm-  Yon  are  mistaken  in  its  having  been  found  in  only  one  locality  in 
the  country,  for  there  are  few  woods  where  this  Moss  does  not  abound;  it 
ia  also  found  in  wet  pastures  and  old  hedgcbanks  generally.  Its  English 
Jume  is  Tamaziflk— like  Feather  Moss,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  British 
species.  {A,  B.  B,)  .—1,  Dendrobium  chTysotoxmn ;  3,  Bifrenaria  HarrisonsB  ; 
Z,  Pymbidinm  sineaae ;  4,B^onia  purpurea.  iB.  Z/. P.).— Fuchsia  oozdifoUa. 

■ 
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CULTIVATION  OF  KOKL  RABI. 
Thb  growth  of  this  plant  has  not  increased,  but  rather  the 
reTezse,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  we  attribute  this 
circumstance  to  the  high  and  increasing  value  placed  upon  man- 
golds and  cattle  cabbage  during  that  period.     We  hare,  how- 
>«yer,  from  our  experience  in  the  growth  of  kohl  rabi  much 
to  say  in  its  farour.    It  appears  that  it  is  a  crop  much  approved 
in  Germany  and  other  continental  States,  including  Austrut  and 
Hungary,  and  it  is  said  there  are  as  many  as  eleven  varieties  of 
the  plant  in  cultivation,  about  four  or  five  of  which  only  seem 
to  demand  our  attention,  and  even  these  differ  but  little  except 
in  shape  or  colour,  and  the  fact  of  their  adaptation  for  early  or 
late  growth ;  the  early  varieties  being  the  most  tender,  delicate, 
-and  of  the  highest  feeding  value,  whilst  the  late  varieties  are 
better  adapted  to  hold  on  and  be  retained  in  the  land  during  the 
winter  months,  upon  the  same  plan  as  Swedish  turnips  are  re- 
tained as  spring  food  for  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  late  spring 
months.     We  have  no  root  of  farm  growth  more  relished  by 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  than  kohl  rabi — ^in  fact  it  was  origi- 
nally grown  in  this  country  as  a  garden  vegetable,  and  was  of 
the  choicest  and  most  delicate  flavour.     We  have  grown  them 
in  seed  beds  for  transplanting.     We  have  occasionally  pulled 
plants  when  the  bulbs  were  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  severed 
the  bulb,  and,  together  with  the  greens,  cooked  them  for  use, 
ttnd  we  know  of  no  vegetable  for  the  table  which  can  surpass 
them  in  delicacy  of  flavour.     It  was  this  ciroumstance  which 
originally  induced  us  to  estimate  them  so  highly  as  food  for 
•cattle,  which  estimate  has  been  fully  realised  by  the  high  feed- 
ing value  when  given  to  cattle.     Another  peculiarity  is  that 
the  greens  possess  as  much  feeding  property  as  the  bulbs.    Now, 
4his  cannot  be  said  of  our  other  bulbous  roots  grown  as  a  farm 
-crop.     This  is  borne  out  by  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Anderson,  as 
chemist  to  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  who 
said,  '*  You  will  observe  that,  both  In  composition  and  feeding 
value,  the  bulbs  and  leaves  are  quite  identical.    They  are  about 
-twice  as  valuable  as  ordinary  turnips,  and  materially  surpass 
the  best  Swedes."     This  investigation  is  very  satisfactory,  in  so 
far  as  its  results  show  the  importance  of  the  kohl  rabi  as  a 
feeding  plant  and  profitable  substitute  for  the  turnip  crop. 

We  -will  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer  to  other 
important  points  in  connection  with  the  growth  and  cultivatlcrA 


of  this  plant.    It  has  few  or  no  enemies  like  the  toxmp  and  cab- 
bage tribes,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  damage  by  the  toxnip  fly  in 
its  early  stage,  and  at  the  later  stages  of  growth  the  gnb  and 
wireworm  cannot  injure  but  slightly  the  stems  and  roota, because 
the  woody  fibre  prevails  in  them  to  such  an  extent   The  &^ihid«, 
which  often  attack  the  leaves  of  turnips  in  a  dry  summer,  and 
destroy  them,  never  in  the  hottest  of  seasons  ever  injue  kohl 
rabi,  nor  does  it  suffer  from  mildew  like  Swedes,  for  it  will 
withstand  any  amount  of  drought,  especially  when  grown  upon 
strong  clay  soils,  for  which  kind  of  land  it  is  spedally  adapted, 
and  it  can  be  grown  with  advantage  upon  soils  too  keavj  for 
successful  turnip  culture.     When  intended  for  nse  at  varioos 
times  that  which  will  be  required  as  cattle  food  early  should 
be  sown  early,  sowing  also  the  earliest  and  quickest-growing 
varieties ;  the  roots  intended  for  winter  and  spring  food  may  be 
planted  later — about  the  first  week  in  June,  because  the  bnlbs 
will  not  be  so  ripe  as  those  sown  or  planted  early,  and  wiU  in 
consequence  either  keep   better  in  store  or  withstand  winter 
weather  better  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  land.    Our  experienoe 
refers  to  a  period  when  the  system  of  farming  was  too  high  far 
Swedish  turnips,  for  although  we  could  grov  an  immense  crop 
still  they  would  not  keep  sound,  but  rotted  on  the  crowns.  The 
kohl  rabi  offered  the  only  advantageous  change  we  could  make 
and  upon  land  where  the  Swedes  would  be  sure  to  decay  we 
grew  the  finest  kohl  rabi,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  land 
cannot  be  too  rich  for  them,  and  that  a  sound  crop  of  hesTy 
weight  is  the  sure  result  of  a  change  from  Swedish  Tmnips, 
with  a  crop  of  6  tons  at  least  in  excess  of  the  Swedes  per  acre. 

The  varieties  which  we  recommend  for  cultivation  are  Early 
White  or  Light  Green  ("  Vienna  "),  the  Oblong  Green  and  the 
hite  Green  Globe,  the  late  Purple  Globe,  and  the  Oblong  Pniple* 
These  sorts  seem  all  to  have  a  place  assigned  them  by  thdi  habit 
of  growth,  feeding  and  keeping  value.  Those  intended  fox  the  tint 
feeding  should  be  chosen  as  above  described,  and  the  seed  should 
also  be  sown  in  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  and  be  allowed 
to  remain  where  they  were  sown.  Those  required  for  late  pniposes 
may  be  grown  as  second  crops  after  lye,  trifolium,  Ac.,  aad  tnas- 
planted  from  seed  beds  or  from  lines  before  hoeing  at  setenl 
periods,  as  May,  June,  July,  or  August ;  the  latter  period  with  a 
favourable  season  will  give  a  full  crop  of  great  value  in  the  apno& 
and  should  be  planted  closer,  as  the  bulbs  will  not  come  so  large 
as  the  earlier  plantings,  but  they  will  go  through  any  winter  with- 
out in j  ury,  be  it  ever  so  severe.  In  taking^  an  account  of  the  weight 
of  crops  of  this  root  grown  in  the  three  kingdoms  we  find  that  m 
England  it  is  estimated  at  from  26  to  SO  tons  per  acre,  in  Scotland 
from  20  to  26  tons  may  be  expected,  but  in  Ireland  from  90  to 
86  tons  per  acre  are  frequently  grown ;  an  average  weight  of  bolbs 
will  vary  from  6  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  In  looking  to  these  lesnlte  as 
representing  the  weights  of  kohl  rabi  produced  the  lesson  to  be 
learnt  is  that  climate  as  well  as  soil  and  the  cultivation  will  each 
have  its  infiuence,  and  may  be  some  guide  to  the  home  farmer  as 
to  the  eligibility  of  the  district  in  which  he  may  be  situated.  It 
's  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  plant  is  to  be  grown  in  preference 
to  all  the  other  crops  of  the  farm  for  the  root-feeding  of  stock, 
because  mangold,  cabbage,  Ac,  will  hold  their  own  against  all  or 
any  opposition  upon  suitable  soils,  and  for  purposes  to  which 
they  are  usually  applied ;  but  it  is  worth  serious  consideration 
how  far  kohl  rabi  can  -with  advantage  be  substituted  for  Swedish 
and  other  turnips  upon  farms  where  the  roots  will  be  leqnired  for 
feeding  in  winter  and  the  advanced  spring  months. 

At  the  time  we  grew  kohl  rabi  a  number  of  practical  agricul- 
turists grew  them  likewise.  Amongst  them  were  Messrs.  Bowyer 
of  Hunts,  Mr.  Pawlett  in  Beds,  and  Mr.  William  Bennett  of  Cam- 
I  bridge.  The  latter  gentleman  states  that  his  practice  ^  is  not  to 
drill  the  seed  before  the  Ist  of  May.  We  seldom  use  more  than 
2  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  drilled  on  ridges  27  inches  apart,  thinning 
the  plants  in  the  rows  to  about  16  inches  apart  After  ridging  the 
land  as  if  for  Swedish  turnips  we  lay  out  in  the  furrows  10  tons  of 
farmyard  dung,  and  spread  about  5  cwt.  per  acre  of  Buperj^ospha^ 
rapecake,  Ac.  The  ridges  are  then  reversed,  which  ounes  ip^ 
manure  in  the  centre  of  the  ridges.    By  this  method  of  caltiTBtion 
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on  land  worth  80«.  per  acre  to  rent  we  usaallj  grow  from  25  to 
30  tons  per  acre  of  excellent  bulbs^  beeides  the  greenB,  which  are 
first-rate  food ;  and  where  a  dairj  id  kept  they  are  of  no  small 
yalne  to  the  milking  cows,  as  they  give  no  unpleasant  flavour  to 
the  butter."    In  feeding  sheep  on  this  crop  in  the  autumn  eyen 
upon  dirty  land  the  animals  can  eat  them  without  difficulty,  the 
bulbs  being  clean  and  growing  entirely  aboye  ground,  so  different 
from  Swedish  turnips.    As  a  mixed  crop,  say  half  the  land  driUed 
with  mangold  and  the  other  half  drill^  with  kohl  xabi,  the  man- 
golds bein^  carted  away  for  cattle;   the  other  half  crop  can 
remain  until  the  spring  for  feeding  ewes  and  lambs.    Kohl  rabi 
greens  proye  the  best  of  food  for  young  lambs  when  they  run 
torward  and  are  fed  separately  from  the  ewes,  the  bulbs  being  cut 
And  put  into  troughs  mixed  with  cake  and  bean  meal  both  for 
<ewes  and  lambs,  the  latter  haying  their  food  passed  twice  throup^h 
the  cutter ;  and  in  this  system  of  feeding  the  half  crop  is  quite 
sufficient  to  manure  and  leaye  the  land  in  first-rate  condition  for 
the  succeeding  crops  of  com  and  grass.    After  haying  said  so 
much  in  fayonr  of  this  crop  it  will  be  only  fair  to  state  the  prin- 
cipal objections  urged  against  it.    First  it  is  said  to  be  a  great 
exhauster  of  the  land,  and  second  that  the  roots  and  stalks  are 
both  inconyenient  and  troublesome.    In  reply  to  the  first  objec- 
tion it  sinst  be  admitted  that  it  pulls  more  out  of  the  land  than  a 
crop  of  tuniipe,  but  there  must  of  course  be  a  larger  amount  of 
manure  Tetnmed  after  consumption  of  such  a  weighty  crop.   With 
regard  to  the  hard  stumps  they  are  easily  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
hook,  and  being  ploughed  in  can  do  no  injury  to  the  next  crop, 
because  they  contain  no  buds  which  can  sprout ;  besides  which  it 
is  far  leas  labour  to  cut  off  the  stumps  than  to  prepare  the  roots 
of  Swedes,  because  the  bulbs  of  kohl  rabi  are  as  clean  as  apples 
on  the  tree.    It  should  be  remembered  that  this  root,  like  all  the 
turnip  or  cabbage  tribes,  is  subject  to  clubbed  roots  when  the  land 
is  out  of  chalk,  but  this  is  nearly  all  the  discsase  to  which  kohl 
Tabi  is  subiect.    The  contrast  in  growth  as  compared  with  turnips 
is  greatly  in  its  fayonr,  as  it  will  bear  successfully  any  amount  of 
dry  weather ;  besides  which  it  is  good  as  an  alternation  where  the 
land  has  been  for  a  long  period  appropriated  to  the  {^wth  of 
'  turnips  almost  exclusiyely.    Hares  and  rabbits  are  especially  fond 
of  these  roots,  and  therefore  must  be  provided  asainst  by  storing 
in  heaps  or  buried  under  fuhrows  and  earthed  oyer.    We  can 
recommend  this  bulb  for  the  feeding  of  horses  especially,  because 
it  is  not  so  apt  to  disorder  them  as  the  feeding  with  either  man- 
gold or  Swedes.    Fattening  cattle  do  well  upon  them  ;  still  they 
-are  especially  adyantageous  for  feeding  dairy  cows,  as  they  do  not 
in  the  least  degree  injure  the  milk  or  navour  of  the  butter. 

WORE  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horte  Zo^our.— This  should  now  be  supplemented  by  steam 
power,  for  whilst  the  horses  are  employed  in  plongyng  and  drill- 
ing for  spring  com,  the  fallows  intended  for  roots,  especially 
mangolds,  may  be  forwarded  in  tUth  by  steam  culture.  In  fact, 
«xtra  labour  upon  the  fallows  is  rarely  so  much  needed  as  upon 
the  present  occasion,  because  last  summer  and  autumn  were  ex- 
ceedingly adyerse  to  tillage  operations.  This,  howeyer,  was 
•especialty  the  case  in  the  autumn,  the  haryeet  being  late  added  to 
the  difficulties  occasioned  by  wet  weather  and  totoUr  preyented 
the  autumn  cleaning  of  stubble  land.  Therefore,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  this  spring  double  tillage  to  be  i>erformed  upon  all  soils 
faTOurable  to  the  growth  of  couch  grass,  and  the  usual  horse 
power  of  the  farm  cannot  possibly  effect  the  necessary  cultiyation 
lor  roots,  so  that  the  seeoing  may  take  place  at  the  usual  time. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  clods  bemg  dry  the  wheat  land 
ebould  be  rolled,  because  the  effect  of  the  seyem  frost  has  been  to 
open  and  lighten  the  soil,  which  will  be  prejudicial  to  wheat  by 
faTouring  the  wireworm,  unless  the  hcayy  roller  is  used  upon  the 
land  at  the  first  opportunity.  Rolliug-in  the  pasture  and  the 
park  lands  should  now  be  done  with  the  heayieet  roller,  and  we 
find  the  Cambridge  ring  roller  of  equal  yalue  for  rolling  grass 
land  as  for  use  upon  the  arable  land  and  crops.  The  planting  of 
potatoes  should  now  be  going  on,  and  the  sooner  it  is  finished  the 
better.  The  distance  between  the  rows  should  be  arranged  ac- 
•oon^g  to  yarying  circumstances.  For  instance,  upon  &rj  land, 
such  as  sandy  and  grayelly  soils,  and  especially  when  planted 
with  the  earl^  yarieties,  the  lines  may  well  be  2  feet  apart ;  but  a 
late  Tariety  like  Scotch  Champion  upon  strong  or  loamy  land  the 
rows  may  be  80  inches  apart,  or  on  highly  manured  land  8  feet 
apart.  Whilst  the  plants  are  young  a  light  one-horse  plough  may 
Ise  employed  between  the  lines  instead  of  the  horse  noe,  and  at 
.earthing  time  the  furrows  may  be  turned  twice  towards  the  plants. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  giye  a  *high  hUl  and  deeper  furrow. 
The  first  will  be  more  fayourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and 
the  effect  of  the  second  will  be  to  carry  off  more  readily  any  sur- 
plns  water,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  whilst  the  potato 
crop  is  so  liable  to  disease.  It  must  also  be  understood  by  the 
home  farmer  that  the  greater  the  width  between  the  lines  the 
more  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  sunlight  and  drying  winds. 
It  most  also  be  considered  that  the  extra  width  between  the  hills 
favouring  the  use  of  the  plough  keeps  the  land  more  open  and 
easily  searched  by  the  roots  of  the  potato  plant,  and  the  runners 


will  in  consequence  produce  more  tubers  in  number  of  a  more 
e<)ual  size.  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  the  adyantage  of 
wide  planting  for  the  keeping  varieties  of  potatoes  by  a  friend 
who  conducted  an  experiment  in  his  garden.  He  planted  under 
similar  circumstance  except  as  to  distance,  one  part  at  the  usual 
distance,  say  2  feet  between  the  rows,  and  the  other  part  at  a  yard 
wide  each  way  between  the  sets  which  were  whole  tubers.  We 
were  present  when  the  crop  was  lifted,  and  were  astonished  to  see 
the  difference  in  fayour  of  the  wide  planted  crop ;  we  now  forget 
the  actual  difference,  but  as  far  as  we  can  recollect  there  was 
nearly  double  the  weight  of  produce,  and  the  tubers  certainly 
mare  eaual  in  size. 

Band  Labour. — Men  and  women  will  now  be  engaged  in  con- 
nection with  potato  planting,  the  men  in  loading  the  carts  and 
spreading  the  manure  upon  the  land,  the  women  in  planting 
behind  the  plough.  Where  artificial  manure  is  applied  to  the 
crop  it  should  be  mixed  with  damp  ashes  a  day  or  two  before 
the  application.  Our  plan  is  for  a  man  with  a  seedlip  full  of 
the  manure  to  follow  the  planters  and  cast  into  the  same  furrow 
with  the  sets  such  quantity  of  manure  as  may  be  decided  upon, 
4  cwt  of  best  Feruyian  guano  with  damp  ashes  to  preyent  the 
manure  flying  before  the  wind,  being  equal  in  our  experience 
to  a  heavy  dressing  of  good  dung.  Some  men  wiU  be  employed 
in  the  woodlands  and  hedgerows,  and  if  all  the  underwood  is 
not  yet  cut  it  should  be  done  immediately,  and  the  men  em- 
ployed in  making  faggots,  bavins,  hurdles,  and  hooiM,  so  that 
the  yarious  articles  manufactured  may  be  carted  away  early  in 
May  in  order  that  the  next  growth  of  underwood  may  not  be 
injured.  The  weather  has  been  favourable  lately  and  enoon- 
raging  to  the  growth  of  green  crops  upon  the  sheep  farms, 
such  as  rye,  trifolium,  and  Italian  rye  grass ;  the  latter  will  be 
useful  upon  those  .farms  which  haye  no  water  meadows,  and  it 
may  be  greatly  forwarded  in  growth  by  an  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  Peruvian  guano,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter,  being 
about  the  same  price  as  nitrate,  is  cheaper  in  application  because 
it  ought  to  contain  5  per  cent,  more  ammonia,  li  cwt.  nitrate, 
2  cwt.  Peruvian  guano,  and  1^  cwt.  of  sulphate  is  as  much  as  the 
crop  will  need ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  now  sheep  food  is^  so 
scarce,  that  the  object  of  forcing-on  the  green  crop  is  of  more  im« 
portance  than  in  ordinary  seasons  when  plenty  of  roots  may  still 
be  ayailable ;  at  the  same  time,  too,  there  will  be  extra  food  and 
extra  manure  returned  to  the  land  hj  the  consumption  by  stock, 
and  some  remainder  of  manure  left  in  the  land  to  benefit  the 
succeeding  crop.  The  shepherds  will  now  be  anxious  as  to  the 
improvement  of  their  young  lambs,  for  the  hay  being  a  great 
essential  in  feeding  them,  and  the  quality  being  general^  so 
inferior  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  the  lambs  to  eat  it 
unless  it  is  cut  into  chaff  and  spiced  or  flayoured  by  the  articles 
so^  by  Bowick  &  Co.,  SimiMon,  or  Thorley  for  the  purpose.  This 
is  extremely  important,  because  we  know  instances  this  year  in 
which  the  hay  spiced  at  the  time  of  ricking  has  been  consumed 
with  a  relish  by  cattle,  which  would  in  the  absence  of  it  been 
refused  altogether ;  we  also  know  in  a  case  where  rye  grass  hay 
was  got  up  badly,  yet  being  spiced  it  was  sold  to  a  dealer  who 
reports  that  it  has  giyen  satisfaction  to  his  customen  when  used 
for  the  feeding  of  horses.  The  first  spring  of  grass  has  lately 
made  great  progress,  and  where  the  land  is  dry  cattle  may  be 
turned  out  to  graze,  returning  to  the  house  at  ni^ht  receiving 
supplementary  food.  Where  the  meadows  are  soft  it  is  too  early 
to  feed  with  cattle,  for  they  tread  the  and  and  injure  the  future 
growth. 

POULTRY  IN  CONNECTION  AVITH  FARMING. 

To  deyote  land  entirely  to  fowls  is  not  making  the  best  of  it,  for 
to  keep  the  important  cost  of  rent  down  they  must  be  crowded  in 
large  numbers  upon  a  small  acreage,  thus  promoting  disease  and 
sacrificing  their  profitable  Qualities.  The  oost  of  food,  too,  for 
fowls  in  confined  runs  is  much  too  g^at  to  allow  of  sufficient  profit 
being  made.  The  question  then  arises.  How  are  they  to  be  kept 
in  health  cheaply  and  profitably  ?  The  answer  is.  Let  them  be 
thinly  scattered  about  the  farms  in  small  lots,  eacn  lot  having  a 
portable  roosting  house,  and  let  them  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  other  stock  upon  a  farm,  and  that  is  to  have  an  ex- 
perienced attendant  or  shepherd  whose  sole  work  it  is  to  attend 
to  their  wants  and  make  the  most  of  their  products. 

The  many  adyantages  this  system  has  oyer  others  are — firstly, 
there  is  no  cost  of  rent ;  secondly,  no  fencing  required :  thirdly, 
they  obtain  nearly  all  the  food  they  require  by  their  own  exertions 
which  keeps  them  employed  and  in  health,  and  the  food  they  get 
is  better  suited  to  produce  eggs  than  any  that  can  be  given  arti- 
ficially ;  and  fourthly,  they  pulverise  and  manure  the  soil  and 
destroy  insects,  so  that  any  injury  they  inflict  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  good  they  do.  £yery  suitable  field  may  have 
two  or  three  houses,  and  these  houses  contain  about  fifty  hens  in 
each.  They  will  only  require  feeding  once  a  day,  and  that  should 
be  in  the  evening  just  before  they  go  to  roost,  with  whole  grain, 
about  one  handful  to  each  bird.  If  taken  to  the  stubbles  after 
harvest  they  will  not  require  feeding  for  a  long  time,  also  when 
«;qible  land  is  being  ploughed  or  fallowed. 
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Ho  breed  is  bo  snitable  for  thia  pnrpoee  as  the  Brown  Leghorn. 
It  is  a  good  foiager,  rery  hardy,  easily  reared,  a  constant  layer, 
non-sitter,  and  good  table  fowl. 

The  homestead  should  be  stocked  with  Brahmas';  these  will  keep 
xtp  the  snpply  of  eggs  in  winter,  and  will  act  as  mothers  to  hatch 
and  rear  the  young  stock  in  the  spring.  A  small  breeding  lot  of 
each  variety  to  prodnoe  eggs  for  setting  should  be  carefully 
•elected,  special  attention  ^mg  paid  to  naving  those  hens  tluit 
have  proved  exceptionally  good  layers  and  that  are  straight- 
breasted,  fine,  healthy  biros.  These  must  be  kept  apart  from  the 
xest,  and  have  a  fine  pure-bred  cockerel  that  Lb  no  zelation  placed 
with  them. 

I  have  nven  this  system  of  keeping  poultry  some  years  of 
careful  study  and  attention,  and  find  them  most  profitable  stock. 

Good  Legnom  hens  cost  me  each  in  keep  about  4«.  per  annum, 
and  they  on  an  average  produce  about  12«.  worth  of  eggs  at 
market  prices,  which  leaves  St,  From  this  has  to  be  deducted 
labour,,  losses,  replenishing  of  stock,  and  unforeseen  expenses, 
which  amounts  to  about  28.  per  head,  leaving  a  nett  profit  of  6«. 
per  head  without  taking  into  consideration  the  manure. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  now  that  the  monej[  that  is  paid  for  im- 
ported eggs  and  poultry  may  be  kept  in  this  country  if  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  sent  the  produce  to  market  of  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  well-managed  hens,  instead  of  sending  from,  as  thnr 
now  do,  forty  to  fifty  uncared-for  barndoor  mongrels.  Small 
holders  of  land  may  turn  it  to  far  better  account  than  they  do. 
From  fifty  to  150  fowls  will  do  well  upon  a  few  acres,  and  as  no 
labour  would  have  to  be  charged,  they  being  looked  after  by 
Bome  member  of  the  family,  the  profits  would  be  considerably 
increased.— EXPESIBNOB. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LAYING  HENS. 

Bpring  is  the  season  during  which  in  our  opinion  poultry 
Tec^uires  the  meet  management,  especially  in  the  matter  of  diet. 
It  IS  a  variable  season,  and  food  wnich  supplies  warmth  must  be 
regulated  by  the  temperature.  Laying  hens,  of  which  eggs  are 
reqmred  for  sitting,  now  demand  particular  and  intelligent  at- 
tention. As  we  have  often  remarxed,  it  is  commonly  thought 
than  an  egg  is  an  egg,  and  that  so  long  as  a  certain  number  are 
produced  there  will,  barring  accidents,  follow  a  corresponding 
number  of  chickens.  We  have  repeatedly  exposed  the  absurdity 
of  this  idea,  and  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  parent  birds  must 
be  in  good  health  and  vigour  to  produce  a  strong  progeny. 
We  have,  however,  for  the  most  part  written  of  the  care  to  be 
taken  of  the  cock's  health.  As  he  is  probably  the  chanticleer  of 
many  wives  his  state  of  health  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for 
it  innnenoes  the  produce  of  all  the  yard.  We  are  now,  however, 
oocupled  with  the  laying  hens.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean,  neither  stuffed  nor 
starved;  management  is  necessary  to  secure  this  due  medium. 
We  are  frequently  asked.  How  much  ought  each  bird  to  cousume 
daily  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  question,  so  many  are 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  reply  depends— viz.,  the  breed, 
size,  and  age  of  the  birds,  the  weather,  the  kind  of  ran  they  have. 
its  soil  and  aspect.  Our  plan  at  this  time  of  year  is  to  give  all 
the  laying  hens  two  feeds  a  day— one  of  soft  food — i.e.,  barley  and 
other  meals  mixed  according  to  the  directions  we  have  often  given, 
from  seven  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  other  of  grain  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Our  birds  are  chiefly  at  complete 
liberty.  Where,  however,  laying  hens  are  confined  in  runs  where 
there  is  little  to  be  picked  up  nine  or  ten  hours  is  too  long  to  go 
without  food,  and  a  few  scraps  rather  to  amuse  than  to  feed 
them  should  be  given  at  midday. 

Now  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  eiven  at  each  feed.    We  are  gene- 
rally told  to  give  birds  as  much  as  they  will  eat  greedily.    This 
is  in  our  opinion  a  most  delusive  test.    Where  they  have  complete 
Ubertj  they  will  probably  not  eat  more  at  their  two  meals  a  day 
than  IS  good  for  their  health,  though  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of 
this  ;  but  fowls  in  partial  or  complete  confinement  get  an  unnatural 
appetite,  and  will  invariably  swallow  with  apparent  avidity  far  more 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.    Many  laying 
hens  die  from  overfeeding  and  internal  fat.    We  doubt  if  one  in  a 
thousand  dies  from  lack  ot  nourishment.  Bantams  above  all  others 
transgress  in  eating,  especially  if  they  be  kept  among  larger  birds, 
for  they  pick  up  grain  for  grain  with  their  giant  companions  so 
long  as  any  is  left.    We  have  had  much  trouble  with  Bantam 
hens  that  from  this  cause  have  had  diseases  of  the  egg  organs. 
The  test  of  sufficiency  which  we  recommend  is  to  examine  the 
hens'  crops  before  feeding.    At  first  it  may  be  well  to  catch  and 
feel  one  or  two,  but  a  practised  eye  will  soon  see  if  they  are  dis- 
tended.   If  this  is  the  case  at  meal  time  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
former  meal  was  too  large.    The  crop  should  be  entirely  emptied 
save  of  the  insect  or  vegetable  provender  found  by  the  birds 
themselves  before  they  are  fed  again  •  if  it  is  not  so,  give  hardly 
any  food  at  the  time,  and  reduce  the  fare  for  the  future.    A 
practice  which  we  have  recommended  for  all  poultry  is  especially 
advisable  in  the  case  of  laying  hens — viz.,  to  make  them  run  after 
their  food,  and  so  compel  them  to  take  exercise.    In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  all  these  precautions  some  hens,  especially  Asiatics,  will 


beoome  too  fat .  A  few  doees  of  castor  oil  are  a  good  rcmsdy,  but 
that  provided  by  Nature  is  by  far  the  best— viz.,  the  nst  taken 
during  incubatioii. 

Hens  of  the  non-sitting  varieties  very  seldom  suffer  froni  in- 
ternal fat.    Nearly  all  others  can  be  cured  if  only  they  lay  and 
become  broody.    Of  course  if  a  hen  is  so  fat  that  she  never  layi  at 
all  little  can  be  done,  save  putting  her  on  a  judicious  ByBten  of 
abetinenoe ;  but  if  once  a  hen  lays,  even  though  she  begioB  nitii 
malformed  or  soft-sheUed  eg^,  there  is  always  considerable  pro- 
spect of  her  recovery.    Loave  china  eggs  in  the  nest  of  such  a 
bird,  and  thus  encourage  her  to  beoome  broody.    If  it  is  spedaUy 
desirable  to  get  another  sitting  of  eggs  from  her  let  her  ait  tvo  or 
three  weeks  on  sham  eggs,  giving  her  the  minimum  of  food,  and 
then  turn  her  off.    It  may  be  she  is  a  famed  show  bird  and  will 
be  wanted  for  summer  exhibitions.    In  this  case  her  nest  should 
be  a  lar^  round  open  basket,  in  which  she  can  sit  well  and  vhoe 
her  tail  is  not  rubbed  against  sides  or  wall.   We  often  let  onr  best 
exhibition  hens  sit  early  in  the  spring  in  such  a  place,  and  when 
the  chickens  are  hatched  confine  them  in  the  large  Turkey  coops 
at  liberty  in  the  early  spring  for  a  while,  and  then  ffive  op  a  good 
run  to  the  mother  and  brood.   She  will  not  then  spoil  her  plmaage, 
and  will  probably  be  in  health  and  feather  tor  the  Bath  and  Weit 
of  England  or  other  summer  shows.    Incubation  is  a  con  pro- 
vided by  Nature  for  many  ailments,  espedally  those  of  the  egg 
organs,  and  we  much  fear  lest  the  common  use  of  artificial  inen- 
bators  should  deprive  hens  of  this  their  doe  relaxation.   Of  eoaae 
when  anything  like  poultry  farming  is  attempted  and  whoa  a 
number  of  hens  are  kept  for  only  eighteen  months,  during  whiob 
time  it  is  neoessary  to  get  as  many  eggs  as  possible  from  theia 
this  advice  is  not  applicable. — C. 

VARIETIES. 
Wb  have  before  us  the  schedule  of  the  Accrington  Fooltoy 
and  Pigeon  Show,  to  be  held  on  April  29th.    There  are  twenljy- 


Secretary 
HoldenM^5,  Dutton  Street,  Accrington. 

—  FBRTILI8HBS. — It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Bowl 
Agrioultural  Society  will  carry  on  experiments  in  order  to  tw^ 
comparative  value  of  s6luble  and  insoluble  pho8phateB,theDnk0 
of  Bedford,  with  his  customary  liberality,  having  granted  the  use 
of  a  field  at  Wobum  for  the  purpose.  The  subject  has  »«1™ 
considerable  interest  through  the  publication  of  the  resmts  of  toe 
Aberdeenshire  experiments,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  tnat 
similar  experiments  should  be  carried  out  on  different  soi^. 

CoNCBNTRATBD  LABOUR. — It   souuds  veiy  grand  inoeeo 

to  read  accounts  of  wheat  and  com  fields  measurcNi  bv  ^^*|1^^ 
mile,  and  to  count  herds  of  cattle  and  fiocks  of  sneep  by  ttie 
thousand,  but  there  are  many  leaks  inseparable  from  orer-grown 
and  widespread  business  of  any  kind,  and  farming  is  no  excepoon 
to  the  general  rule.  I  believe  that  the  most  solid  and  enduing 
kind  of  prosperity  to  be  found  in  this  country,  is  not  among  tde 
men  who  rob  the  virgin  fertility  from  the  largest  number  of  acwii 
but  among  those  who  oonoentrate  upon  a  small  area  all  the  capital 
and  labour  it  is  possible  to  employ  with  profit.— B.  D.  PHttBIUCK 
(in  The  American  CtUHvaior).  . 

Mawurb  for  Pot ATOBS.--Potatoe8,  says  the  Iriik  "^f* 

Gazette,  require  at  least  20  tons  of  good  f  armj^ard  dnng  per  aUtaie 
acre,    lianure  manufacturers  prepare  a  special "  potato  maave, 
which  is  composed  of  those  sulMtances  best  adapted  for  promotuDig 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  in  ordinary  cases  it  saves  ttoj»JJ 


when  such  special  manure  is 


used ;  but  for  those  who  wish 


make  up  a  mixture  for  themselves  we  give  the  following  ^"'J'^'Jl' 
4  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  2  cwt.  of  h^st  Peruvian  gnano,  4  en. 
of  kainit  per  statute  acre.  These  quantities  refer  to  the  »PR**^ 
tion  of  artificial  manures  without  farm  dung  ,*  with  half  farmdOBg 
half  the  quantities  given  will  be  sufficient.  Kainit  is  u»di?l»; 
sable  when  potatoes  are  grown  on  bog  or  moory  soil ;  ^"^^  }^*°5 
so  much  required  in  the  case  of  heavy  clay.  The  additi«JJ* 
4  cwt.  of  common  salt  is  usually  advantageous.  In  totmer  yej» 
nitrate  of  eoda  was  introduced  into  the  mixture  instead  of  i^^^ 
guano ;  but  the  price  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  also  of  >'*^P°*JJ^L 
ammonia,  which  may  be  employed  instead  of  nitrate,  preoli»» 
those  substances  from  being  profitably  employed  this  season. 


PLANTS  FOR  BEES. 

Not  the  least  attractive  among  the  collateral  hobbies  of  fl» 
bee-keeper  will  generally  be  found  the  cultivation  of  ^  P^IS 
As  a  rule  those  plants  should  be  chiefly  cultivated  by  b^^'^^W 
which  flower  earlier  or  later  than  the  main  honey  harvest  W»" 
fruit  trees,  clover,  limes,  and  heather  are  in  bloom  any  «P*^ 
cultivated  plants  are  not  only  of  comparative  insignificancy  wa 
will  as  a  rule  be  neglected.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  pi»^ 
flowering  in  early  spring  and  late  autumn.  Of  the  fo""^^' 
besides  the  well-known  snowdrop  and  crocus,  I  cannot  spealt  wo 
strongly  of  the  virtues  of  Arabis  alpinns,  Aubrietia  V^^^^zl 
Baxifraga  oppositifolia.     These  all  belong  to  the  class  ot  vm- 
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jgitKntSf  bat  the  two  fonner  grow  well  in  any  border.  Ail  an  not 
ofil^  valuable  as  bee  plants,  but,  flowering  as  they  do  in  earlj 
spring,  are  quite  a  pleasant  sight  in  the  garaen.  The  Arabia  and 
Anbrietia  are  easily  grown  from  seed,  but  succeed  best  when 
raised  in  a  frame  and  planted  out  when  large  enough  to  handle. 
I  bare  had  the  Arabis  m  flower  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  but 
it  is  most  luxuriant  in  March  and  April.  Another  beautiful  spring 
flower  is  the  heath,  Erica  oamea.  This  heath  may  be  obtained  in 
quantity  of  any  nurseryman,  and  is  almost  as  easy  to  grow  as  box 
edging.  I  might  add  other  spring  plants,  but  the  a^Te  are  the 
kinds  I  have  found  most  serriceable. 

There  is  usually  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  or  more  between  the 
fruit  blossoms  and  clover,  when  forage  is  comparatively  scarce. 
In  this  locality  I  find  that  the  acres  of  raspberry  will,  as  a  rule, 
fill  the  ^p,  but  where  there  are  no  such  resources  the  bees  may 
be  kept  in  good  humour  by  a  bed  of  Pbacelia  tenacetifolia.  This 
is  an  annual,  and  flowers  in  about  six  weeks  from  the  time  of 
•owing.  Being  very  hardy,  a  succession  of  sowings  may  be  made 
from  the  earliest  spring  till  late  in  summer.  It  yields  considerable 
honey  and  pollen. 

Those  bee-keepers  who  have  permanent  locations  will  also  find 
it  profitable  to  invest  in  a  few  hundred  flowering  shrubs,  selected 
to  bloom  about  this  season.  Of  these  I  recommend  the  Cotone- 
asters,  both  microphylla  and  Simmondsi,  and  also  the  beautiful 
BerberiB  Darwinii.  The  latter  two  maybe  planted  as  a  hedge,  but 
B.  Darwinii  should  be  pruned  as  little  as  possible.  Its  beautiful 
yellow  wax -like  flowers,  contrasting  with  its  dark  glossy  foliage, 
make  it  a  very  pretty  sight.  It  has  the  advantage  also  in  mild 
localities,  that  it  flowers  twice  dnring  the  season — in  Kay  and 
September. 

There  is  considerable  choice  of  autumn-flowering  plants  for  our 
purpose.  I  merely  mention  those  I  can  from  experience  recom- 
mend. Phacelia  has  been  already  referred  to.  Mignonette,  if 
sown  in  June,  should  flower  till  frost,  and  needs  no  one  to  sound 
its  praises.  Borage,  though  not  a  handsome  plant,  is  useful  at 
this  season,  and  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  secreting  honey 
in^  all  weathers.  Its  pendnlous  blooms  shelter  the  nectar  from 
lain,  and  enable  the  bees  to  work  on  it  when  everything  else  fails. 
The  last  of  my  favourites  is  the  Bokhara  or  melilot  clover. 
This  is  a  biennial,  and  flowers  the  second  year.  I  have  had  it 
11  feet  in  height,  and  a  mass  of  bloom  from  top  to  bottom  almost 
till  Christmas  ;  and  bees  are  excessively  fond  of  it,  lured  by  its 
rich  fragrance  which  is  inhaled  at  many  yards'  distamce.  One  of 
the  most  graceful  plants  I  ever  saw  was  a  single  one  of  the  yellow 
variety,  tied  to  a  stake  for  support,  but  naturally  forming  a 
perfect  pyramid  of  green  and  gold. 

I  have  tried  many  of  the  most  noted  of  the  American  bee 
plants,  but  whether  from  the  influence  of  soil  or  climate  I  have 
yet  found  none  equal  to  those  I  have  enumerated.  It  is  still  an 
unsettled  question  whether  it  would  not  pay  to  grow  honey- 
yielding  plants  by  the  acre.  It  certainly  ought  when  these  same 
plants  are  Taluable  for  seed  or  fodder.  But  there  are  few  men 
unselfish  enough,  not  to  say  enterprising  enough,  to  invest  in 
costly  acres  over  which  their  neighbours  have  the  same  risht  of 
pasturage  as  themselves ;  still,  in  the  line  I  have  indicated 
much  may  be  done  to  lengthen  the  foraging  season  ;  and  though 
there  may  be  little  apparent  gain  in  honey,  much  loss  by  robbing 
may  be  prevented,  for  idle  hands  are  proverbially  inclined  to 
mischief.  It  is  astonishing  also  how  little  will  in  spring  suffice  to 
stimulate  steady  brood-rearing,  which,  however,  must  not  want 
the  generous  aid  of  the  syrup  bottle  and  the  flour  basket. — 
Wm.  Eaitt,  Blairgowrie, 


FOUL  BROOD  AMONGST  BEES. 

BAUCYLIC    ACID    VAPOTJB,  AND    THYMOL. 

(Continued from  page  170.) 

Mr.  Hilberd. — As  I  receive  a  great  many  inquiries  respecting 
the  best  manner  of  applying  salicylic  acid  vapour  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  bring  an  apparatus  with  me  to  show  you  how  to  use 
it  This  part  is  made  of  tinned  brass  and  contains  spirits  of  wine, 
the  spirit  flame  being  regulated  by  a  screw.  If  the  heat  were 
allowed  to  become  too  intense  the  salicylic  add  would  take  flre ; 
vaporisation  must  progress  slowly.  Salicylic  acid  is  a  combina- 
tion of  carbon  and  carbolic  acid  |  if,  therefore,  you  overheat  it  you 
of  course  eliminate  the  carbonic  acid,  and  carbolic  acid  remains, 
the  smell  of  which  becomes  so  pungent  that  it  does  not  only  kill 
the  foul  brood  but  the  bees  also.  It  is  better  that  a  moderate  flame 

in- 


chould  be  kept  up  a  little  longer  than  to  heat  the  add  too 

tensely.    The  next  question  is,  What  is  the  quantity  of  salicylic 

add  to  be  used  for  a  colony  ?    My  advice  is  to  use  rather  too  little 

than  too  much.     It  is  better  to  repeat  the  process  at  intervals.  I  possfble  for  the  disease  to  break  out  among  your  colonies. 


You  may  increase  the  quantity  upto'one  gramme  per  hive,  but  half  I 
a  gramme  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient,  and  this  is  placed  upon  the 
apparatus  and  the  vapour  ascends^  without,  however,  being  al- 
lowed to  take  fire.  The  apparatus  is  kept  <;losed  to  prevent  the 
bees  in  their  excitement  frbm  getting  inside,  and  the  upper  part 
having  a  perforated  cover  no  bees  can  tumble  into  it  from  above. 
The  manner  of  usin^  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  shape  of 
the  hive.    In  a  hive  with  moveable  combs  or  in  the  dome-topped 


straw  hive  the  apparatus  is  placed  on  the  floor-board,  so  that  a 
space  of  about  G  inches  is  left  between  it  and  the  combs,  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  vapour  to  disperse,  but  it  is  absolutelv  necessary 
that  the  entrances  should  remain  open  in  order  to  allow  of  tha 
escape  of  the  vapour.  The  salicylic  add  is  deposited  in  small 
crystals  on  the  walls  of  the  hives,  the  brood  cells,  the  hairs  of  the 
bees,  dtc.,  and  is  an  absolutely  destructive  poison  to  bacteria. 
There  are  some  hives  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of  this 
apparatus,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  put  a  funnel  on,  and 
when  this  has  been  done  the  apparatus  is  closed  and  the  funnel 
placed  against  the  entrance  so  uuit  the  vapour  enters  sideways. 

Gentlemen,  as  salicylic  acid  would  be  irritating  to  many  people 
I  would  recommend  the  use  of  thymol  instead,  which,  however, 
is  more  expensive.    Five  years  ago  I  employea  thymol  for  ex- 
ternal apphcation,  but  have  discontiinued  using  it  owing  to  several 
cases  of  poisoning  which  I  was  able  to  trace  to  its  use.    I  used  it 
in  the  liquid  state,  and  as  a  ^freat  many  bees  licked  it  off  one 
another  their  bodies  become  distended  and  they  died.    The  case 
is  very  different  when  dry  thymol  is  used,  in  which  state  it  is  not 
injurious  to  bees  and  acts  far  more  effectivdy  than  salicylic  acid ; 
it  does  not  irritate  the  bees  dther.    In  an  article  by  a  Mr.  Holz, 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Bienenzeitung  "  a  short  time  ago^  he  de- 
scribes tne  application  of  thymol  as  if  it  were  something  quite  new. 
If  this  gentleman  will  kindly  refer  to  the  "  Bienenzeitung  "  he  will 
find  that  it  was  used  by  me  years  ago.    He  dissolves  it  in  alcohol  in 
the  proportion  of  4  to  1,  and  allows  the  alcohol  to  evaporate. 
Gentlemen,  as  the  vapour  of  salicvlic  acid  irritates  you  at  this 
distance,  how  much  more  would  tne  poor  bees  suffer  if  alcohol 
were  added  as   recommended   by  Mr.  Holz  ?     Crentlemen,  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  which  we  consume  is  quite  large  enough, 
and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need  to  make  our  bees  partake  of 
this  hquor.    The  thing  can  be  managed  in  a  much  more  simple 
way.    I  adopt  the  following  plan  to  evaporate  thymol,  which,  as 
I  have  stated  before,  does  not  in  the  least  irritate  the  bees.    I 
take  hall  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  water  and  add  half  a  gramme  of  thymol, 
which  is  a  highly  volatile  substance,  and  in  this  respect  not  to  be 
compared  to  saucyUc  add.    This  quantity  would  be  abont  suffi- 
cient for  two  hives.    I  now  place  this  solution  into  the  apparatus, 
converting  the  latter  into  a  kind  of  boiler  by  means  of  bread- 
crumbs 8<Mtked  in  water,  which  I  squeeze  into  the  comers,  thus 
closing  the  a;;)paratus  hermetically,  and  you  may  see  thymol 
vapour  ascending  uid  penetrating  the  smallest  crevices.    It  ia 
even  possible  to  use  the  apparatus  as  a  refracteur  (blower?) 

But  don't  for  a  moment  imagine,  gentlemen,  that  the  vapour 
alone  will  cure  colonies  infected  with  foul  brood.  It  is  absolutely 
necessaiv  that  an  internal  application  of  salicylic  acid  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  external  cure.  The  organism  of  the  bees 
of  a  eolony  suffering  from  foul  brood  is  infected  in  all  its  parts 
by  millions  of  bacteria,  and  it  is  necessary  to  disinfect  by  feeding 
the  bees  with  honey  or  dissolved  sugar  to  which  some  salioylio 
add  has  been  added.  I  may  mention  here  that  thymol  must  in  no 
case  be  allowed  to  be  taken  internally.  For  internal  application 
salicylic  acid  alone  is  to  be  used,  the  food  being  prepared  by  mix- 
ing 2  lbs.  of  dissolved  sugar  or  2  lbs.  of  honey  with  a  quantity  of 
saHcylic  acid  not  exceeding  one  gramme,  allowing  the  mixture  to 
simmer  on  the  fire  until  the  whole  is  dissolved.  About  1  !b.  of 
this  preparation,  which  is  equal  to  458  grammes,  will  be  suf&dent 
for  five  colonies.  But  then  comes  the  question.  How  often  is  the 
food  prepared  as  I  have  mentioned  to  be  administered  ?  At  the 
commencement  it  must  be  done  on  two  successive  days  at  least, 
and  then  there  may  be  an  interval  of  a  week ;  at  the  end  of  this 
time  more  vapour  should  be  applied,  and  then  the  colony  be  left 
alone  for  a  fortnight;  after  this  another  application  of  vapour 
should  take  place,  and  be  repeated  a  month  later.  The  main  point 
is,  do  not  take  for  granted  that  the  colony  is  cured  if  you  do  not 
find  any  cells  in  the  hive  that  contain  foul-brood  matter.  It  is 
always  possible  for  some  of  the  bacteria  spores  to  have  escaped 
bdng  destroyed,  and  these  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  increase 
a  millionfold.  In  order  to  effect  a  radical  cure  and  to  prevent 
any  return  of  this  disease  it  is  necessary  that  the  stocks  should 
be  fumigated  from  time  to  time  for  at  least  a  whole  year. 

I  may  say  here  that  it  is  certainly  better  to  shut  the  stable 
door  before  the  horse  is  stolen.  I  have  not  had  a  case  of  foul 
brood  in  my  apiaries  for  several  years,  but  before  placing  my 
colonies  into  their  winter  quarters  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  I  always  disinfect  them  moderately,  and  then  I  am  safe 
that  no  foul  brood  can  possibly  arise.  I  would  advise  all  gentle- 
men who  keep  a  considerable  number  of  colonies  in  their  apiaries 
to  procure  this  apparatus.*  Though  foul  brood  may  be  raging  in 
your  neighbourhood,  if  you  expose  your  combs  to  the  vapour  of 
salicylic  acid  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  it  is  absolutely  im- 
'     •        Butas 


I  have  said,  the  remedy  must  be  applied  in  time.  As  you  cannot 
cure  a  patient  when  breathing  his  last,  so  it  is  impossible  to  cure 
a  completely  diseased  stock  in  which  there  is  no  longer  any 
activity.  If  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  be  noticed  before  perhaps 
more  than  SO  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  colonies  have  become  infectd. 


*  The  apparatus  may  bo  obtained 
148,  Bffigent  Street,  W. 
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and  before  the  bees  hare  left  off  nthering  honey  and  poUen.  the 
remedy  will  certainly  prore  effecnye  to  core  the  eril  in  a  snort 
time.  If  I  hare  not  explained  myself  rery  clearly  on  some  points 
I  shall  be  yery  pleased  to  answer  any  question  yon  may  ask. 
(Lond  applause!) 

Bummer  of  Trennitz  near  Eger  related  the  outbreak  of  foul 
brood  in  his  apiary,  and  stated  that  he  had  cured  hSs  colonies 
with  salicylic  acid.  He  wished  to  know — 1,  The  cause  of  -^  oat- 
break,  as  the  disease  could  not  possibly  liaTe  been  due  to  the 
chillinfj^  of  the  brood ;  2,  Whether  the  change  of  queen  had  been 
beneficul  in  curing  Uie  colony ;  8,  Was  the  death  of  the  worker 
bees,  which  he  noticed  on  the  ground  in  his  apiary,  due  to  foul 
brood  ?  As  time  was  getting  short  he  asked  that  these  questions 
might  be  answered  in  the  **  Eichstadt  Bienenzeitung"  or  some 
other  journal. 

Pfaner  Babbow.— I  will  only  make  a  remark  or  two  to  supple- 
ment the  statements  yon  have  heard.  Havana  honey  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  foul  brood.  I  know  it  to  be  so  from 
my  own  experience.  The  transfer  of  the  colony  into  a  new  hiye 
is  Tery  much  to  be  recommended.  According  to  an  account  of 
the  Baltic  Central  Association  foul  brood  is  prevalent  there  over 
an  extensive  area,  and  not  in  a  few  places  merely,  as  stated  by 
Hr.  Beinert.  I  have  made  inquiries  on  this  point  with  the  follolr- 
ing  result : — ^In  none  of  the  hives  containing  swarms  of  the  present 
year  has  it  been  possible  to  discover  foul  brood,  but  only  m  colo- 
nies with  old  combe.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  observe  that  foul 
brood  is  not  of  recent  occurrence  in  Pomerania,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability existed  there  three  hundred  years  ago.  Foul  brood  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  all  the  colonies  in  an  apiary  ; 
and  as  the  old  hives  are  often  left  lying  about  without  the  people 
knowing  that  they  are  infected  with  foul  brood,  these  hives  act  as 
a  vehicle  to  spread  the  disease. 

Stambach  of  [Oberhofen,  Lower  Alsace. — I  should  like  to  sup- 
plement the  statistics  of  bee-keeping.  We  have  just  heard  that 
foul  brood  has  been  in  existence  in  the  north  of  Germany  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Li  the  Eger  country  the  disease  became 
known  in  the  present  year,  and  in  Alsace  in  1866.  We  have 
splendid  pasture  for  our  bees  in  Alsace,  but  in  many  places  all 
our  colonies  have  i)erished,  and  on  being  asked  how  it  is  that  our 
bee-keei>erB  have  comparatively  small  number  of  stocks  in  their 
apiaries  now,  I  was  unable  to  assign  a  reason.  But  I  noticed 
taere  was  something  wrong  in  my  own  apiary.  Having  been 
reading  about  foul  brood  it  struck  me  that  my  bees  might  pos- 
sibly be  suffering  from  this  disease,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
case.  I  then  concluded  that  as  my  own  stocks  had  died  of  foul 
brood  the  colonies  in  neighbouring  apiaries  had  doubtless  perished 
from  the  same  cause,  and  on  examinmg  some  straw  hives  I  found 
the  colonies  had  died  of  this  disease,  and  in  this  way  I  disccpycred 
the  cause  of  so  many  apiaries  in  Alsace  being  ruined.  The  disease 
itself  existed  in  Alsace  quite  a  century  ago. 

Hr.  Hilberd. — I  will  just  mention  a  case  showing  how  easy  it  is 
to  get  foul  brood,  even  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  infectious 
matter  in  the  apiary.  Take  a  colony  which  only  breeds  drones 
and  feed  it  stimulzitively,  and  within  a  month  you  will  find  it 
infected  with  foul  brood.  Well,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  It  is 
aiinply  a  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  food  between  drones 
ana  workers ;  ancL  the  eggs  being  laid  by  a  worker  bee,  the  bees 
show  less  disposition  to  cleanse  the  cells  and  to  gather  honey  and 
pollen.  I  have  tried  several  times  to  cause  foul  brood  in  this 
maimer  and  my  attempts  never  failed.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can 
do  any  harm  in  well-populated  hives ;  but  when  colonies  are  small 
part  of  the  brood  is  left  in  the  oells,  then  foul  brood  may  easily 
arise,  though  in  my  ophiion  it  is  not  caused  by  it  directly. 

Dr.  Pollman. — If  you  cut  away  the  tops  of  drone  cells  in  a 
populous  colony  you  will  find  the  cells  cleansed  within  twenty 
nouTB  after,  however  large  the  combs  may  be.  I  quite  agree  with 
Hr.  Beinert  that  bee-keepers  themselves  may  carry  this  disease 
from  one  place  to  another.  I  msrself  have  carried  it  to  other 
apiaries.  The  causes  of  foul  brood,  however,  may  be  multiplied  a 
hundredfold,  as  Hr.  SCilberd  has  told  us. 

Professor  Br.  Butlerow  of  St.  Petersburg. — ^I  merely  wish  to 
state  that  we  in  Bussia,  too,  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Hr. 
Hilberd,  and  I  at  least  am  one  of  these  gratefulpeople.  I  had 
foul  brood  in  mj  apiary,  and  attempted  to  effect  a  cure  by  means 
of  phenole,  which  indeed  mitisated  the  evil  but  did  not  cure  it. 
Only  by  using  salicylic  acid  did  I  become  master  of  the  discasse. 
I  have  only  one  more  observation  to  make — ^namely,  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  desirable  to  try  and  cure  foul  brood  by  salicylic  acid 
in  combination  with  soda  (salicylate  of  soda),  as  tne  substance  is 
▼ex^  soluble  in  water  and  might  be  suitable  for  internal  appli- 
cation. I  do  not  know,  however,  whether  it  would  be  effective, 
and  can  only  say  that  medical  men  prescribe  salicylate  of  soda  in 
cases  of  infectious  diseases. 

President  von  Homers.— Gentlemen,  the  question  which  has 
been  started  at  the  last  moment  does  not  really  form  part  of  our 
programme,  and  it  would  be  better,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
discussed  in  the  '*  Bienenzeitung."  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
explanations  which  we  have  heard  as  to  the  nature  of  foul  brood 
and  the  cure  for  it  have  been  stated  far  more  clearly  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  so  that  we  have  made  very  substantial 


poyresB  in  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  ezpresrine  ths 
feelmg  of  this  meeting  in  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  gentleman  who  has  done  so  much  to  solve  the  qoestion  of 
foul  brood.    (Loud  cheen.) 

"According  to  official  communications  from  Berlin  His  Imperial 
Hajesty  the  Emperor,  at  the  request.of  the  HiniBtet  for  Agri- 
culture, has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  Hr.  Emil  Hilberd,  estate 
proprietor  of  Haciejews,  near  Otloez^,  the  Boyal  Pnusian  Order 
of  the  Crown,  fourth  class,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  in  discovering  and  making  known  for  the  public  benefit  an 
effective  remedy  to  core  foul  brood.** — {Bienemeitung^  Ko.  7, 1879.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

HcSTr-PLAVOnRBD  Eoos  (^.  C,  BMjaf),^Glre  the  hea  a  taUeipoQoIal 
of  castor  oU,  and  another  tablespooaf al  after  the  lapse  of  a  day. 

Comb  Fallbh  iOauga). —Yom  do  not  say  if  yoar  hive  i9  a  bv-frimed. 
hive ;  if  so,  we  woald  advise  yoa  to  readjust  the  comb  that  has  falleo  with 
a  few  bits  of  tape.  These  can  ultimately  be  removed.  It  it  is  chiBfljr  droee 
oomb  we  would  remove  It,  also  if  it  is  iu  a  straw  hive.  It  maj  be  ottlind 
hereafter  in  a  bar-framed  hive  when  yon  have  a  swarm  to  htn.  If  tbe 
oomb  ia  very  old  it  were  better  to  destroy  it. 

Hrks  Ego-bound  iSebn^fy.—KMp  them  on  low  diet  of  boUed  naihod 
potatoes  and  boiled  rice  for  a  week  or  mon»,  giving  a  dessettrspooafol  of 
castor  oil,  and  a  pill  containing  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  one-tvelftb  of  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic  every  second  day  for  a  week. 


MBTBOROLOaiOAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARB,  ItOHDON. 

Lat.51°8S'40''  N.;  Long.O°  8'0*  W.;  Altitttde,lII  feet. 


DATE. 

9  AJC. 

IK  THE  DAT. 

1880. 

ills 

Inches. 
80U»4 
80.409 
80.S97 
80.14S 
80.401 
80.374 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

s  • 

So£ 
deg. 

4^0 
45J 
44JS 
44.3 
44.1 
44.8 
44.S 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Eadialion 
Tempersiora 

• 

a 

Mareh. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 
gnsa 

der. 

87J 

374 

408 

S6i 

40i 
St4 

88.4 

Sun.  7 
Mo.    8 
Tu.    9 
We.  10 
Th.  11 
Fri.  IS 
Satis 

deg. 
08.0 
41.7 
48.8 
47J 
88JI 
43.S 
47.0 

deff. 

48.8 

8a8 

42.6 

47.4 

88.0 

iSA 

44.8 

N.W.- 
N.E. 
Sii.R. 
N.W. 
N.E. 
S.E. 
N. 

deg. 

5AJi 
M.4 
56.7 
5&2 
85J0 
5&7 
61.8 

deg. 

4S.1 

89.4 

89j6 

4S.0 

84.4 

88.3 

39.0 

isa- 

108.4 
7B.S 

107.1 
918 

97j0 

10&8 

In. 
0110 

Means. 

80808 

45.1 

43.8 

44J» 

50.8 

SM 

98.8 

UW 

REMARKS. 

drizzling  rain  in 


afternoon  ;  heavy  nOn  ia 


7th.--0vercast  morning; 

evening. 

8th. — ^Wne,  but  not  very  bright  day. 
9th.— Misty  dull  morning ;  dark  at  Intervals  la  forenoon ;  veiy  ime  anffa 

•nnny  afternoon. 
10th.— Foggy  morning,  followed  by  a  very  brigbt  fine  warm  day. 
11th.— Fioet  in  early  morning ;  bright  and  warm  in  middle  of  ds^ ;  cool  ssa 

cloudy  In  evening. 
ISth.— Overcast  in  morning ;  bright  sunshine  from  noon ;  ood  win! 
18th.— Clear,  bright,  sunny,  warm  day. 

Another  rather  warm  week,  the  temperature  being  nearly  that  onsi  m 
the  middle  of  April.— G.  J.  SrxoMS. 


OOVEKT  GARDEN  MARKET.— MARCH  17. 
OwiKO  to  the  approaching  dissolution  the  sale  for  hothoose  Rowii  has 
oonaiderably  fallen  off ;  indeed  we  may  look  forward  to  a  very  <*»?  ™,": 
the  next  few  weeks,  good  samples  of  Grapes  alone  maintaining  their  r$ue. 
Outdoor  vegetables  have  fallen  considerably. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries........ 

Chestnuts 

FlfSerts '.*.*.'.  *.'.'.'. 

Cobs 

Gooseberries.... 
OrapeSfhothonse 

Lemons 

Melons 


s. 

I  sieve  8 

dozen  0 

box  0 

bushel  18 

dozen  0 

Fib.  0 

Ftb  0 

(Steve  0 

fit  6 

^100  6 

each    0 


d. 

6t04 
0      0 


FRUIT. 
8.d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

16 

0 

1 
1 

0 
15 
10 

0 


8 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Nectarines    .... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples .... 

Plums  

Raspberries   .... 
Strawberries.. . . 
WalnuU 

ditto 


B. 

doien  0 

^100  4 

dozen  0 

dozen  0 

dozen   8 

w»  1 

1  sieve  0 

Fib.  0 

Foz.  0 

bushel  0 

FlOO  0 


d.  a  <L 
OtoO  • 
0  IS  • 
0  0  • 
8  9 
8  • 
8  0 

0  • 

8  » 

1  9 

9  I 
9  9 


0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


YBQETABLES. 


Artichokes 

Asparagas 

Beans,  Kidney .. 

Beet,  Red 

BrooooU  

Brussels  Sprouts 

Cabba^  

Carrots 

Capsicums 

Cauliflowers.... 

Celery  

Coleworts..doz. 

Cucumbers 

Endive , 

Fennel 

Garlic  

Herbs 

Leeks 


doien 

bundle 

F190 

dozen 

bundle 

i  sieve 

dozen 

bunch 

FlOO 

dozen 

bundle 

bunches 

each 

dozen 

.   bunch 

Ftb. 

,  bunch 

bunch 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
8  0to4  0 
0    10 


0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
6 
9 
6 
0 
9 
0 
8 
6 
t 
3 


1 
8 

1 
3 

8 
0 
8 
8 
8 
4 
1 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
MasUrd  it  Cress  unnnet 
Onions bushel 

piokling quart 

Parsley....  doz .bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas  qn*rt 

Potaloes bushel 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes.,   doz  .bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale   basket 

Shallots Tj» 

Spinach  bushel 

Turnips   bunco 

Vegeuble  Marrows  each 


B.d.  a^ 
1  otol  i 

•   8     •  • 


8  8 

9  • 
8  0 
1  0 

0  0 
8  8 

4  0 

1  6 

0  4 

1  0 
1  8 
8  0 
0  8 

5  0 
•  4 
0  0 


•  9 

i  0 

0  • 

4  8 

0  • 

8  • 

0  8 

0  • 

•  0 
8  9 

•  • 
0  • 

•  I 
8  9 


I 
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"J? 

MABCH  Sf— 81, 1880. 

ATtrtgo 

TempeniinMnAtf 

London. 

8nn 

Bnn 

Moon 

Hoon 

Xoon'a 

CHodk 

telun 

•y 

Month 

Week 

BlMt. 

BeU. 

Biaea. 

SeU. 

Age. 

Son. 

Tear. 

Dny. 

NlfTht 

Vean. 

n.  n. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

fa.    DL 

T 

m.  s. 

H 

TH 

•OJ 

88JB 

41.8 

8    88 

6    80 

8    88 

4    86 

6    66 

86 

l« 

F 

81J 

88.8 

48.8 

8    60 

6    81 

8    M 

6    18 

m 

6    87 

86 

rr 

8 

'Bas%\  Botnnfc  Sodetj'at  8.48  p Jf. 

84.1 

841 

44.1 

8    47 

6    tS 

8    19 

6    89 

18 

8    18 

87 

18 

8UH 

BASTBB  BUKBAT. 

8S4» 

84.0 

48.8 

8    48 

6    86 

8    46 

8    88 

17 

6     0 

88 

S 

H 

88.7 

88^ 

48.8 

8    48 

8    88 

11      8 

8    86 

18 

4    41 

88 

Tu 

88.7 

84J 

44.0 

8    41 

8    88 

7     8 

18 

4    88 

80 

81 

W 

88J 

88.8 

44.6 

8    88 

8    80 

0    88 

7    84 

80 

4      6 

81 

Fh»n  obMrTAUona  token  near  London  during  fortj-thvM  jmxi,  tho  Mtnffo  div  tMqientwt  of  ih*  weak  ii  il8«; 

and  itf 

night 

ft«Bpet»tar«  88.6^. 

PLANTING  CONIFERS  IN  WOODS. 

0  doubt  the  planting  of  Gonifen  hag  often 
bfsen  carried  out  witnout  due  consideration  ; 
anywhere  and  evenrwhere  have  they  been 
introduced  with  little  regard  to  their  appro- 
priatenefls  for  certain  poBitiona.  Let  us  not, 
however,  rush  to  another  extreme  and  ex- 
clude them  altogether  even  from  woods. 
Such  sweeping  measures  seldom  prove  satis- 
faotory.  Rather  let  us  adopt  the  nappy  mean 
of  selection,  taking  care  only  to  plant  those  which 
we  have  proved  to  possess  characteriBticB  suitable  for 
certain  positions,  and  that  harmonise  wi^  Certain 
suRoundingB.  Retinosporas,  Thujas,  many  Junipers,  Cryp- 
tomerias,  Cupressuses,  and  certain  species  of  o'iier  g^wra 
of  trim  growth  and  formal  aspect  are  undoubtedly  b^t  re- 
tained in  dressed  grounds  ;  but  among  the  species  of  Abies 
and  Finns  we  have  noble  timber  trees  worthy  of  a  home  in 
any  forest,  some  undoubtedly  of  formal  but  not  unstately 
aspect,  others  t»  wildly  picturesque  bs  anything  indigenous 
to  tfafe  soil  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  assert  that  Conifers  should  be  introduced  into 
eyery  wild  woodland,  for  there  are  features  which  they 
would  mar  rather  than  embellish.  Take  for  example  a 
grove  of  fine  old  Beeches,  stately,  majestic,  symmetrical, 
ttnd  elegant,  the  huge  stems  rising  like  massive  columns. 
Here  Conifers  would  undoubtedly  be  quite  oat  of  character, 
as  in  point  of  fact  would  any  other  tree.  A  fine  Beech 
requires  no  foil,  it  is  always  beautiful.  Another  example 
that  may  be  usefully  cited  occurs  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Pentillie  Castle  in  Cornwall.  From  one  side  of  the 
Castle  terrace  a  lawn  slopes  downwards  to  a  stream^  forming 
one  side  of  a  valley,  the  other  side  being  a  dense  wild  wood. 
There  are  numerous  fine  specimens  or  Pinus  insignia  and 
other  Conifers  on  the  lawn,  but  the  wooded  slope  beyond 
has  no  Conifers  except  a  clump  of  Scotch  Fvn  planted  in 
tiie  background  at  its  highest  point  with  the  happiest  effect. 
A  boundary  belt  of  Scotch  Firs,  or  Firs  dotted  amone;  the 
deciduous  growth,  would  have  spoilt  all ;  but  the  sontary 
elvmp  was  an  artistic  touch,  imparting  relief  and  beauty  at 
a  point  so  distant  from  the  lawn  Conifers  as  to  be  regarded 
teparately,  and  valued  for  what  it  was — ^just  a  picturesque 
clump  oi  pefennial  greenery,  and  not  a  collection  of  fine 
fipecimens. 

I  live  in  a  wood  where  Beeches,  Birch,  Holly,  and 
Mountain  Ash  abound  ;  there  are  whole  acres  of  Heather, 
and  the  Bracken  in  some  parts  grows  higher  than  my  head. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  broken  with  hills,  valleys, 
d^,and  numerous  Fern-irineed  streams.  In  a  wood  so  nch 
in  natural  advantages,  and  which  is  probablv  no  unworthy 
rival  of  that  which  "  Wyld  Savage  "  writes  about  so  charm- 
ingly, only  a  few  places  can  be  suitable  for  Conifers ;  yet 
we  must  not  forget  the  woods  of  a  flat  country,  often  utterly 
monotonous  and  tame.  Lately  I  was  driving  through  a 
wood  of  this  kind.  On  each  hand  the  drive  was  shut  in  by 
a  copse  of  Hazel  underwood  thickly  inteispersed  with  Oak, 
having  that  stunted  appearance  which  is  so  certain  an  in- 
dication of  a  poor  thm  soil.  The  wood  was  a  large  one, 
Ka  88L-yoL.  xxxviiu  mnr  b; 


and  so  far  did  this  copse  stretch  that  the  way  seemed  in-, 
terminable.  At  length  a  curve  in  the  drive  led  into  a  grove- 
of  old  Sootoh  Firs,  none  of  them  of  extraordinary  sise  but. 
individually  picturesque,  and  the  effect  was  enhanced  by 
tiM  4iepths  of  shadow  up  the  long  arcades,  die(|uered  by- 
occasional  ^eams  of  bnghtness  where  the  sunshine  found 
entrance  among  openings  in  the  foliage.  There  was  nothing 
trim  or  formal  there  ;  it  was  a  piece  of  wild  woodland  in  the 
tme  sense  of  the  term,  the  one  redeeming  feature,  all  the 
more  appreciated  from  the  aspect  of  utter  sameness  per- 
vading the  other  parts. 

One  other  such  wood  do  I  know,  but  it  is  never  offensiye^, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  what  little  is  visible  acts  as  a 
foil  to  an  avenue  of  magnificent  old  Scotch  Yla  through 
w\AA  the  drive  runs.  This  latter  drive  is  probably  some 
80  feet  wide  ;  the  Firs  stand  w^  back  from  it,  and  are  &r 
enovgh  apart  to  do  full  justice  to  their  noble  proportions. 
In  it  I  found  tibe  realisation  of  an  ideal  ayenae,  the  form- 
ation of  which  through  such  woods  I  had  long  before  ad- 
yl^  ia  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  sn 
oyisi  .question  whether  the  sides  of  such  a  drive  might  not 
he  rendered  eaually  ornamental  with  other  trees,  but  can 
there  possibly  be  any  good  reason  for  not  planting  such  an* 
aveMlB?  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  authority 
addaeed  by  *^  Wtld  Savage  "  in  support  of  his  views^  and- 
cannot  suppose  that  he  would  condemn  the  planting  or  any 
trae  in  a  wood  however  wild,  that  when  it  attains  its  fnfiif 
development  is  known  to  harmonise  with  such  a  scene^-^ 
Edward  Lttckhurbt. 


POTATOES  IN  IRELAND— CULTURAL  NOTES, 

In  Ireland  the  Potato  crop  has  been  a  complete  failure  iir 
many  districts  this  year,  and  a  partial  failure  in  all,  not 
only  in  quantity  but  still  more  in  quality.  The  estimated 
losi  to  the  national  prosperity  in  this  way  has  been  set 
d<Mm  as  £5,000,000  from  reliable  statistics.  This  crop 
being  tiie  peasant's  mainstay  it  can  be  readily  understood 
from  this  cause  alone,  why  an  appeal  in  their  behalf  has 
had  to  be  made^  not  only  to  England,  but  to  all  the  world 
for  aid.  Any  information  that  may  help  to  aveit  such  a 
calamity  in  future  must  necessarily  enust  the  sympathy 
of  all. 

Some  years  since,  when  a  pupil  at  the  Qoyemment 
Farming  Institute  at  Glasnevin,  I  conducted  some  experi- 
ments under  the  direction  of  Professor  Baldwin  with  some 
thirty  different  varieties  of  Potatoes,  many  of  which  are 
not  now  in  commerce.  To  the  information  then  gained  1 
have  since  tried  assiduously  to  add.  Scotch  Champion 
has  recently  come  to  the  front  with  two  strong  recommen- 
dations^ excellent  quality  and  a  disease-resistant.  It  is 
not  an  early  Potato,  and  for  the  general  public  this  is  also 
a  recommendation,  as  those  that  are  I  fina  keep  very  badly 
for  table  use.  This  applies  to  most  of  the  early  kidneys, 
which  should  be  consulted  in  July,  Aueust,  and  Septemlier. 
The  only  other  variety  I  have  heard  of  in  Ireland  to  main- 
tain this  character  of  disease-resistant  is  M^g^um  Bonum. 
It  is  very  piolific,  a  good  keeper,  but  comparatively  ex- 
peDsive ;  out  if  one  stone  of  tfaisPotato  produces  three  times 

xo.  i84ar-yoik  iiTTn.,  old  snuis. 
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ftB  many  soimd  tuben  of  good  quality  as  a  cheaper  kind,  the 
difference  may  be  more  nominal  than  real. 

Tour  correspondents  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
spurious  kinds  now  being  sold  as  Champions,  and  this  is  just 
what  might  be  expected.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Com- 
mittee ordered  £30,000  worth  alone ;  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee and  cTeiy  seed  scheduled  union  in  Ireland  has  followed 
suit,  as  well  as  paternally  disposed  landlords  for  their  poorer 
tenants.  Now,  I  ask,  Are  all  likely  to  get  this  much-coveted 
Tariety  ?  And  I  answer.  Certainly  not  A  gentleman  who 
knows,  writes  to  the  Dublin  Daily  UxprcUj  telling  of  a  cargo 
of  White  Bocks  that  left  an  Irish  port,  touched  at  a  Scotch 
one,  and  immediately  returned  Scotch  Champions.  Well, 
eyen  so,  one  advantage  will  be  secured— there  will  be  a  change 
of  se^  and  this  is  an  important  point  in  Potato  culture. 

I  will  now  ask,  Wliy  does  one  yariety  resist  disease,  and  why 
is  another  affected  ?  I  have  long  belieyed  it  to  be  a  question 
of  maturation  or  non-maturation,  the  latter  meaning  degene- 
ration. Fully  matured  tubers  will  produce  robust  healthy 
stalks  ;  the  unripened  will  be  puny  and  delicate,  and  a  certain 

Srey  to  any  disease.  Potatoes,  like  all  other  plants  imported 
rom  and  native  of  a  warmer  climate,  degenerate  in  colder 
countries  after  a  limited  number  of  seasons*  growtii.  If  not, 
let  some  reader  of  ripe  age  try  and  remember  the  yarieties  of 
Potatoes  that  prevailed  in  his  youth  and  say  if  they  are  the 
yarieties  of  to-day  ?  After  some  years  the  robust  habit  dimi- 
nishes, and  in  a  wet  sunless  season  such  as  the  last  no  peifect 
ripening  takes  place ;  and  seed  so  produced  is  more  subject  to 
disease,  and  the  plants  still  more  certain  to  degenerate  the 
following  year.  After  a  cold,  moist,  and  sunless  season  such 
as  the  last  it  is  advisable,  I  think,  to  procure  seed  if  possible 
from  a  warmer  climate. 

Shallow  planting  is  conducive  to  maturation.  I  have  never 
found  a  Potato  sweet  or  flouiy  that  had  been  deeply  buried. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  air  and  sunheat  to  penetrate  to 
a  depth  from  6  to  12  inches  where  I  have  seen  sets  placed  and 
oowered.  Bemembering  the  careless  and  unthinking  way 
Potatoes  are  often  planted,  and  the  small  refuse  tubers  often 
employed,  the  wonaer  is  there  is  not  a  failure  every  year ;  and 
laiige  whole  tubers  are  still  worse  for  sets. 

As  to  soil,  none  is  better  than  a  loose  friable  loam,  tolerably 
rich,  but  not  liable  to  retain  moisture.  A  mistake  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  is  to  cast  otit  fresh  half -decomposed  mannfe  and 
plant  the  sets  thereon.  They  should  be  resting  on  the  soil 
and  surrounded  by  it,  and  the  manure  should  if  possible  be 
old  and  well  decomposed.  In  the  market  gardens  around 
Paris,  London,  and  Dublin  a  preference  for  eariy  sowing  is 
given  to  stable  manure.  The  cut  sets  should  be  rubbed  with 
oold  slaked  lime  to  induce  callusing  over  before  they  are 
planted.  No  definite  rule  as  to  distance  asunder  can  be  laid 
down.  Magnum  Bonum  or  Champion  will  require  twice  the 
djurtance  of  small  early  kinds.— W.  J.  M.,  ClanmeL 

After  communicating  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Eight 
Hon.  B.  A.  Cross,  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 
the  Committee  of  the  lutemational  Potato  Exhibition  have 
issued  the  following  recommendations  relative  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Potatoes  and  the  varieties  best  suited  for  restotjking 
those  districts  in  Ireland  which  have  suffered  so  severely  from 
the  failure  of  the  crop  last  year. 

1,  The  land  intended  to  be  planted  with  Potatoes  should  be 
effectually  drained,  for  if  it  become  saturated  with  moistare  at 
any  time  while  occupied  with  the  crop  disease  is  likely  to  ensue. 
The  nefflect  of  drainage  in  Potato  culture  has  been  so  largely 
attended  with  disappointment  and  disaster  that  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

2,  The  land  should  be  prepared  by  deep  digging  and  Kberal 
manuring  with  whatever  cbeap  f ertiliserB  the  dmrict  will  readily 
afford.  The  cow-byre  andpigstye  should  be  regarded  as  sunpiYinff 
life  to  the  Potato  crop.  Weeds  and  parings  of  heath  soil,  burnt  in 
small  heaps  carefully  stopped  with  earth  or  olearings  of  ditches 
to  prevent  flame,  will  furnish  an  excellent  fertiliser  at  Uttle  cost 
and  suitable  for  every  kind  of  soil.  Where  the  land  is  poor  and 
sandy  a  mixture  of  kainit  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  to  be  used 
at  tbe  rate  of  from  3  to  5  cwt.  per  acre,  would  be  likely  to  nrove 
highly  valuable  in  aid  of  the  crop.  In  places  contiguous  to  the 
sea  tne  people  should  be  encouiuffed  to  manure  their  Potato  nlots 
!?^  "^Tw'  ^^k,  shells,  and  seasand,  all  of  which  contain 
mmer^  that  conduce  directly  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  Potato 

8,  Only  on  dry  sandy  soils  should  the  dibb5  be  used  in  pUniSi 
Pototoes.  The  best  mode  of  planting  is  to  open  shallow  teen^J 
with  the  spade  or  plough  and  lay  the  seed  therein  at^«ilM 
distances,  to  be  covered  about  4  inches  deep  only  in  the  fitS 
instanoe.    When  the  shaws  first  show  the  ground  should  be  weU 


worked  between  with  fork,  hoe,  or  plough,  to  keep  doim  creeds 
and  admit  air  into*  the  body  of  the  soiL  In  about  tkne  weeki 
afterwards  they  should  be  moulded  up.  It  should  be  imprened 
upon  all  cultivators  that  to  mould  the  plant  overmuch  ii  iniurioos. 
It  is  suflcient  if  the  growing  tubers  are  fwrlj  ooTsied.  Indeed, 
if  a  few  are  exposed  and  become  green  in  oonseqnenoe  there  ia  no 
loss  entailed,  for  they  can  be  saved  for  seed. 

4,  In  planting  on  the  poorest  soils  a  dirtanoe  of  at  least  20  indieB 
from  row  to  row,  and  of  9  inches  from  set  to  set,  shoiild  be 
allowed.  Generally  speaking  with  land  of  average  qnaUty  sad 
sorts  of  average  growtn  a  distance  of  2  feet  6  inches  between  the 
rows  and  of  1  foot  between  the  seeds  will  be  found  the  best 
Sorts  that  are  known  to  be  rank  in  growth  must  have  ample  space 
allowed  for  the  spreading  of  the  s^iws  to  the  light  and  air,  and 
with  these  a  distance  of  8  feet  or  even  4  feet  between  the  rows 
will  be  requisite.  So  far  as  may  be  possible  planting  on  light  diy 
lands  should  be  completed  during  the  month  of  March,  and  on 
heavy  lands  dnring  the  month  of  April.  Gk>od  crops  may  be  ex- 
pected from  seed  planted  in  May  if  tne  work  is  well  done,  bat  the 
danger  of  delay  in  the  planting  is  that  the  increasing  wannth  of 
the  season  compels  the  seed  to  sprout  unduly  and  thns  leads  to  a 
waste  of  energy.  Every  detail  of  Potato  culture  shonld  have  in 
view  to  conserve  the  original  vigour  of  the  plant. 

6,  The  sorts  specially  recommended  for  general  cnltnreonbeayy 
soils,  and  for  districts  where  the  rainfall  is  considerable,  ate 
Scotoh  Champion,  Redskin  Flourball,  Magnum  Bonum,  Irish  Cap, 
Perthshire  Red,  and  White  Rock.  The  sorts  specially  recom- 
mended for  light  land  and  for  districts  that  have  a  moderate  rain- 
fall are  Early  Rose,  Late  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  KsnhatiaiL 
Yictoria,  Grampian,  and  Skerry  Blue.  All  those  reoommended 
for  heavy  land  may  be  planted  on  light  land,  but  those  reoom* 
mended  ror  light  land  should  not  be  planted  on  heavy  land. 

6,  The  practice  of  planting  small  refuse  seed  has  contributed  in 
a  most  material  degree  to  the  deterioration  of  the  Potato,  not  only 
in  Ireland  but  throughout  Europe.  Any  seed  tuber  weighing  toss 
than  an  ounce  and  a  half  is  unfit  for  planting,  and  it  Ib  to  be  pie* 
ferred  that  tubers  averaging  2  to  4  ozs.  should  be  selected.  Seed 
that  has  sprouted  but  little  or  not  at  all  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
which  has  made  much  growth  in  store. 

7,  The  proper  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  Potato  nav 
be  greatly  promoted  by  means  of  competitive  exhibitions,  at  wUa 
prizes  should  be  awarded  for  the  best  samples,  true  to  name^pte- 
sented  in  a  clean  and  attractive  manner.  In  uie  schednles  of  all 
agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibitions  classes  shoold  be  pro* 
vided  for  Potatoes,  with  a  view  to  quicken  inquiry  and  promotes 
permanent  interest  in  the  rational  treatment  of  the  plant  and  the 
selection  of  the  most  useful  varieties  for  particular  soils  and 
climates. 

8,  The  so-called  lazy-bed  system  of  Potato  growing  shoold  be 
discouraged,  except  in  cases  where  proximity  to  towns  insnree  a 
ready  and  profitable  market  for  early  crope  of  small-growing  socti 
of  high  quality.  The  robust-habited  kinds,  on  which  alone  depend- 
anoe  should  be  phiced  for  main  crops  in  agricultural  district,  are 
scarcely  amenable  to  the  system  which  necessitates  close  ?^'o^ 
and  tends  directly  to  degeneracy  of  the  stock.— ^7A«  Gardaen 
Magazine.) 

ROCKERIES,— No.  2. 

In  giving  as  I  promised  a  selection  of  plants  for  xockenes 
there  are  two  principles  by  which  I  shall  be  guided— not  to 
recommend  difiOlcult  plants,  ior  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
beginner  should  break  his  heart  over  these.  There  is  an  abon- 
dance  of  beautiful  plants  of  easy  culture,  so  that  it  is  wone 
than  useless  to  try  those  that  puzzle  even  experienced  g^^^^ 
After  a  while  they  may  be  attempted,  but  not  at  first  The 
other  is  to  confine  the  list  to  low-growing  species.  The  ^^^ 
ceous  border  is  more  suited  for  Sie  taller  ones,  and  1h^  ^ 
not  look  nearly  so  well  on  a  rockery. 

Acsena  novse-zaelandis  is  one  of  the  very  best  carpet  plw 
for  a  rockery  ;  it  grows  very  rapidly,  does  not  interfere  witt 
other  plants  (I  have  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  running  ^'^^.^ 
and  blooming  freely),  and  late  in  the  summer  is  covered  with 
curious  little  crimson  spikelets.  . 

^thionema  cordifoUum,  syn.  Iberis  jucunda,  a  lovely  httte 
plant,  making  tufts  about  2  or  3  inches  high  with  clusters  _m 
sott  rosy  pink  flowers.  It  seeds  very  freely  and  is  easily  raiaea 
from  seea.  Alyssum  saxatiie  var.  compactum,  rather  laigCf 
but  suitable  for  some  places  where  more  robust  rock  plants  are 
grown. 

The  Androsaces  are  a  very  beautiful  genus,  but  some  or  xnem 
come  under  the  class  of  diflicult  plants.  A.  ^^'^?'^ 
however,  very  ftee-growing  and  is  very  beauttfuL  It  is  bew^ 
to  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  winter  owing  U>  tw 
woolly  nature  of  its  leaves. 

Anemone  apennina  (Blue  Wood  Anemone),  soft  bine  flowcn. 
Anemone  f ulgens,  A.  nemorosa  plena,  A.  PoJsatiUa,  A.  ranon^ 
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cnloides,  are  all  yeiy  beautifol  species,  and  do  well  on  rock* 
work  with  Teir  little  care. 

Aquilegut  alpina,  A.  caemlea,  and  A.  glandulosa  (Grigor^s 
Tarietj),  are  all  fit  subjects  for  rockwork ;  but  the  latter, 
tdthough  it  flourishes  in  Scotland,  has  been  and  is  considered  a 
'difficult  plant  down  south. 

Arabis  androsacea  and  A.  procnrrens  are  the  two  best  of  the 
^enus  for  rockwork.  Arenaria  balearica,  a  charming  little 
carpet  plant,  very  minute,  creeping  rapidly  over  the  ground, 
locks,  &c.,  and  about  April  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small 
white  flowers. 

Armeria  jnncea,  a  Thrift  with  curious  pincushion-like  tufts, 
from  whence  arise  slender  wiry  stems  bearing  a  cluster  of 
-delicate  pink  flowers.  Asperula  odorata  is  very  sweet-scented. 
Of  the  Asters,  alpinus  is  about  the  only  one  suitable  for  rock- 
work. Aubrietia  Campbelli«,  A.  graeca,  and  A.  purpurea 
yariegata  are  desirable  plants. 

Calandrinia  umbellata  forms  dwarf  clusters  of  magenta 
•crimson  flowers.  Of  the  Campanulas  many  are  very  suitable 
for  rockwork,  such  as  C.  AUioni.  It  forms  wide-spreading  tufts 
filled  with  brilliant  blush  purple  flowers  of  extraordinary  size, 
especially  when  the  veiy  dwarf  nature  of  the  plant  is  con- 
%8iaered.  0.  garganica  pulla,  very  beautiful,  Baineri,  turbinata 
and  its  varieties,  and  Waldsteiniana  are  well  worthy  of  a  place. 
Cheiranthtts  alpinus  and  Marshallii  are  the  most  suitable  of 
.  the  Wallflowers.  Of  Crocuses  a  place  must  be  found  for  the 
lovely  C.  Imperati,  Sieberi,  ana  speciosus,  the  two  latter 
being  autumn -floweriog  species.  Cyclamen  coum,  vernum, 
and  C.  Atkinsii  are  most  charming,  appcariog  in  the  midst  of 
-anow,  and  long  before  either  the  Snowdrop  or  Winter  Aconite 
make  their  appearance.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  plant  for 
a  moist  part  ox  the  rockery  than  Cypripedium  spectabile ;  and 
although  its  flower  stems  rise  to  18  inches  or  2  feet,  yet  from 
its  habit  of  growth  it  is  quite  suitable  for  rockwork.  Amongst 
ihe  Dianthi  there  are  some  most  lovely  gems  for  the  rockery. 
D.  alpinus  is  very  lovely,  but  is  eclipsed  by  D.  glacialis,  and 
especially  by  P.  neglectus.  Easily  grown  and  most  free- 
flowering,  nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  a  good  plant  of 
^his  alpine  gem  as  I  have  seen  it  at  Mr.  Backhouse's  at  York, 
covered  with  its  rosy  carmine  flowers.  Then  our  own  native 
Cheddar  Pink,  D.  caesius,  may  be  added. 

The  quaint  appearance  of   the  Dbdecatheons   (American 
Oowslips)  should  insure  them  a  place ;  D.  integrifolium  and 
D.  Meadia  arc  yery  beautiful.   Draba  aisoides,  Diyas  octopetala, 
should  be  added,  and  also  Erinus  alpinus  for  any  dry  part  of 
the  rockery.    It  seeds  very  freely  and  has  to  be  watched,  as 
"I  have  stea  a  rockery  where  it  completely  smothered  every- 
^thing  else,  but  kept  in  check  it  is  quite  deserving  of  a  place. 
Ezysimum  pumilum,  a  very  dwarf  Wallflower  with  lemon- 
c<doured  flowers,  and  Gaultheria  prouumbens,  a  shrubby  creep- 
ing hardy  evergreen,  are  also  desirable.    Amongst  the  Gentians 
Are  some  of  the  most  lovely  of  alpine  flowers,  but  at  the  same 
time  difficult.     G.  acaulis,  the  Uentianella,  is  easily  enough 
grown,  and  its  brilliant  blue  flowers  are  well  known.    G.  cru- 
ciata  is  also  easily  grown ;  but  G.  vema,  the  most  exquisite  of 
nlpine  gems,  is  very  difficult,  and  one  rarely  sees  it  grown  well 
except  in  pots.    The  far-famed  Edelweiss  (Gnaphalium  leon- 
'topodium)  is  very  easily  cultivated,  and  should  be  grown  if 
only  for  its  associations,  but  its  foliage  is  really  veiy  ^antiful. 
The  Helianthemums,  Mountain  Astere,  or  Rock  Boses,  are  very 
«howy  and  easily  cultivated.    There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
most  varied  shades  of  colour.     The  Hepaticas  are  too  well 
known  to  need  comment,  but  H.  angulosa  is  the  finest  of  the 
genus.     Hutchinsia  alpina  is  a  pretty  little  plant.    X4innaaa 
norealis  is  a  lovely  little  hardy  evei^green,  and  grows  in  some 
situations  freely  enough.    Lithospermum  prostratum  with  its 
lovely  blue  flowers  is  very  beautiful.    Mazus  pumilio  is  a  pretty 
dwarf  creeping  plant.    Mertensia  paniculata  and  sibiriea  have 
very  pretty  clusters  of  light  blue  flowers.    Of  the  Forget-me- 
nots  all  vezy  pretty.     The  gem  of  all  is  Myosotls  rupicola, 
while  M.  dissitiflora  is  the  earliest  of  all  in  bloom,    Ompha- 
lodes  vema  is  a  well-known  early  and  free-growing  plant  with 
lovely  blue  Forget-me-notrlike  flowers.     Pamassia  palustris 
{Grass  of  Parnassus)  is  suitable  for  a  damp  situation.    Phlox 
Kelsoni,  P.  frondoea,  and  P.  vema  are  all  very  suitable  for 
rockwork,  and  are  very  pretty  early-flowering  ol^ects  for  rock- 
work.   Amongst  the  Pnmulas  there  are  several  very  beautiful 
plants  all  suitable  for  rockwork.     P.  auricula  marginata,  P. 
erosa,  P.farinosa  (the  Mealy  Primrose),  P.longiflora,  P.  nivalis, 
P.  piedmontana,  P.  purpurea,  P.  pulcberrima,  P.  purpurea,  and 
P.  viscosa  are  very  desirable,  easily  grown,  and  quite  hardy. 
Bayuondia  pyrenaica  is  a  very  lovely  plant,  rejoicing  in  shade, 


and  having  lai^  fleshy  leaves.  Bosa  pyrenaica  is  a  very 
lovely  Bose. 

Amongst  the  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  and  Sempervivums  there 
are  a  great  many  very  desirable  plants  for  the  rocks.  Amongst 
them  may  be  named  Saxifraga  aizoides,  S.  Burseriana,  cono- 
phylla,  S.  Hirculus,  S.  longifolia,  the  queen  of  Saxifrages,  a  very 
splendid  S.  Maweana,  S.  oppositif olia,  S.  pectinata,  S.  valdensis. 
Sedum  acre  aureum,  S.  atroporpureum,  S.  ibericum  ;  Semper- 
vivum  arachnoideum,  S.  califomicum,  S.  Laggeri,  and  S.  spe- 
ciosum  are  perhaps  amongst  the  best,  but  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  them.  Silene  acaulis  is  another  alpine  gem,  with 
large  dense  cushions  covered  with  pink  flowers.  S.  alpestris, 
snow  white,  is  very  pretty.  Soldanella  alpina  and  minima 
are  very  pretty  dwarf  fringed  flowers  from  the  very  highest 
portions  of  the  Alps.  Statice  alpina  is  very  pretty,  while  the 
Fern-like  foliage  of  Thalictrum  alpinum  and  minus  claim  for 
them  a  place  on  the  rockery.  Thymus  alpinus  and  T.  lanu- 
ginosus  are  also  suitable,  while  Triteleia  uniflora  is  k  well- 
known  and  desirable  bulb.  Tulipa  Greigii  and  australis  are 
dwarf  and  pretty  forms.  Tussilago  alpina  is  a  very  dwarf 
form  of  Coltsfoot.  Veronica  rupestris  and  saxatilis  are 
dwarf  procumbent  species  with  bright  blue  flowers ;  while 
of  Viola  there  are  many  which  may  be  so  used  on  the  rock- 
work. 

If  any  person  desirous  of  forming  a  rockery  begins  with 
these  he  will  have  a  good  selection,  and  they  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  to  be  had  at  a  low  price  ;  and  when  the  rockery  is  esta- 
blished higher  flights  ot  new  and  rare  kinds  may  be  triei.-^— 
D.,  Deal 

GRGWINCi  PEARS  IN  UNHEATED  GLASS 

STBUCTTTRES. 

THig  is  a  subject  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  as 
yet  received,  especially  in  our  northern  counties.  It  was 
brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  by  the  admirable  figure  and 
description  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  February  25th,  page  161.  I  have  that  variety  here, 
also  Williams'  Bou  Cbr&tien,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Doyenni§ 
du  ifomice  and  Beurrd  Diel,  growing  in  an  unheated  bouse 
and  trained  to  wires  under  the  glass,  the  first-named  variety 
growing  outside  as  pyramids  grafted  on  the  Quince  stock  and 
as  espaliers  trained  to  wire  trelliswork.  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  generally  free-bearing,  but  the  fruit  will  seldom  average  haU 
the  size  of  those  grown  under  glass,  and  it  is  so  entirely 
different  in  appearance  that  I  &kd  it  difficult  to  convince 
people  they  are  the  same  variety  in  each  case.  As  to  their 
relative  utility,  I  may  say  that  those  grown  under  glass  are 
prized  by  my  employers  as  amongst  the  finest  dessert  Pears 
both  for  appearance  and  flavour  which  they  can  procure,  whilst 
those  grown  outside  are  scarcely  valued  at  all.  Concerning 
their  relative  fraitfulncss,  too,  I  can  nearly  always  ensure  a 
fair  crop  of  frait  from  the  trees  under  glass ;  whilst  outside, 
with  the  excepiion  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  a  crop  of  any 
variety  is  rarely  obtained.  Indeed  in  this  district  pyramid  Pear 
trees  generally  do  not  succeed,  producing  little  besides  the 
ananal  crop  of  wood  in  return  for  the  valuable  space  too  often 
monopolised  by  them.  I  think  that  in  these  northern  counties 
cheap  unheated  glass  structures  planted  with  trained  trees  of 
the  best  varieties  of  dessert  Pears  would  give  more  general 
satisfaction  and  yield  a  better  return  for  the  capital  and  labour 
expended  than  almost  any  other  class  of  fruit  houses  we  can 
erect.  Also  by  planting  the  trees  on  each  side  of  one  of  the 
garden  walks,  and  building  the  house  as  a  span  roof  over  such 
walk,  space  is  economised  and  an  agreeable  promenade  formed 
for  all  weathers. 

I  am  well  aware  that  unheated  houses  are  generally  dis- 
liked by  gardeners,  and  I  am  sorry  to  know  that  too  often  they 
have  good  cause  for  such  dislike.  Such  houses  have  been  very 
strongly  advocated  for  Peaches  and  Kectarines  (for  whioh  they 
are  entirely  unsuited  in  ttiis  locality)  by  men  whose  known 
ability  and  experience  has  induced  gentlemen  to  follow  their 
teaching,  and  to  build  such  houses  for  that  purpose,  with  ihe 
result  of  their  being  a  source  of  perpetual  trouble  and  disr 
comfort  to  the  gardenet  who  has  had  the  charge  of  them  and 
of  dissatis&ction  and  annoyance  to  the  owner.  I  am  con* 
vinced,  however,  that  such  dissatisfaction  would  not  have 
occurred  had  the  houses  been  planted  with  Pears ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  price  which  has  now  to  be  paid  for  good  samples 
of  dessert  Pears  and  what  an  indispensable  adjunct  they  are  to 
the  dessert,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  value  of  a  house 
flUed  with  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  would  be  even 
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greater  than  the  same  house  oontaiiung  a  good  crop  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines. 

In  this  district  Pears  outdoors  will  be  again  Tery  scarce  in 
the  coming  season,  as  owing  to  the  wet  and  cold  summer  and 
ftUtomn  of  last  jear  the  trees  have  formed  scarcely  any  flower 
buds.  Indoors,  although  the  trees  last  year  carried  excep- 
tionally heavy  crops  and  matured  them  finely,  there  is  a^m 
a  fair  show  of  bloom  just  ready  to  open,  and  1  hare  little 
doubt  but  that  they  will  again  produce  some  fine  fruit.  I  find 
that  the  trees  require  lito-al  supplies  of  weak  li(jnid  manure 
during  tiie  time  the  fruit  is  swelling ;  and  they  require  but  little 
pruning,  as  owing  to  their  carrying  so  much  fruit  and  the  wood 
they  niake  ripening  so  well,  there  is  but  little  surplus  to  cut 
away.  As  to  the  varieties  suitable,  I  would  at  once  say  any 
or  alt  of  the  choicest  and  largest  varieties;  but  I  would 
ially  recommend  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise 


d' uccle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Duchesse  d'Angoultee,  Beutr^ 
Diel,  and  Doyenn6  du  Comice.  The  house  may  be  lightly 
and  cheaply  bmlt,  and  must  have  abundant  facilities  provided 
for  giving  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  through  the  trees,  which 
they  will  require  at  nearly  all  stages  of  their  growth.  I  think, 
too,  that  tnuning  the  trees  to  wires  immediately  under  the  glass 
is  much  to  be  prefened  to  growing  them  as  bushes  or  in  pots, 
ae  we  often -see  them  in  such  houses ;  in  the  case  of  the  trained 
trees  the  fruit  being  more  abundant  and  very  much  finer. — 
W.  E.  Woodcock,  sh^ld. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  2d&n. 

Rabblt  have  we  a  more  BatiBfactory  and  interesting  meeting 
to  record  than  on  this  occasion.  The  exhibits  were  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  they  were  of  such  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  that  the  collectioDs  from  three  exhibitors 
oocopied  one  entire  side  of  the  conservatory.  Very  few  plantb 
irere  staged  in  the  Ooundl-room,  and  these  were  ultimately  re- 
mored  to  the  conservatory,  where  the  other  exhibits  were  arranged 
on  tables  down  each  side  of  the  central  path,  Hyacinths  were 
extzem^y  numerous,  the  combined  collectionB  of  Capt.  Patton 
and  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Osbom,  and  Cutbush  numbering  over  eisht 
l^undred,  including  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  The 
affect  produced  by  the  diversified  colours  of  these  plants,  and  the 
tastefulness  displayed  by  the  exhibitors  in  arrangement,  awakened 
oonsiderable  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  visitors.  The  other 
creat  feature  of  the  meeting  was  Messrs.  Yeiteh's  gigantic  ool- 
MOtion  of  Amaryllises,  whidi  occupied  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  staging,  and  comprised  more  than  three  hundred  plants, 
a  large  nmuMr  of  varieties  being  represented,  many  new  and  of 
grsat  excellence.  Messrs.  Williams'  and  Bull's  Orchids,  and  the 
xemarkably  beautiful  group  of  plants  from  the  General  Horti- 
cultural Company  arranged  in  Mr.  WUls's  artistic  style,  all  com- 
bined to  impart  considerable  pleasure  to  the  numerous  visitors 
that  assembled  during  the  afternoon. 

Fruit  Committbis.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  col- 
lection of  plants  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Siemens,  showing  the 
effect  of  electric  light  on  vegetation.  There  were  three  pots  of 
Offrot  roots,  three  pots  of  Mustard,  and  two  flowers  ot  Oalla 
Kthio|nea.  One  of  each  of  the  two  former  were  subjected  to  con- 
tinuous electric  light,  one  to  daylight  and  electric  light,  an4  one 
to  daylight  only.  In  the  case  of  the  Carrots  the  advantage  was 
olearly  m  favour  of  continuous  electric  li^ht,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Mustard  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  equal 
electric  and  daylisht  and  daylight  only,  except  that  the  former 
was  a  shade  darker  in  colour ;  but  in  the  case  of  electric  light 
only  the  effect  was  very  inferior  to  either  of  the  former.  In  the 
ease  of  the  flowers  of  Calla  the  difference  was  very  percentible ; 
that  which  was  produced  nnder  the  influence  of  the  electric  light 
being  fully  expanded,  while  the  other  which  was  exposed  to  day- 
light, only  was  only  partially  so.  XTnusually  fine  examples  of 
Manilla  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Sutton,  The  Gardens,  Work- 
top Manor,  Notts,  which  deservedly  received  a  cultural  commen- 
dation. A  dish  of  MicUeham  Pearmain  Apple  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  Burnett,  Deepdene  Gardens,  Dorking ;  and  a  collection  of 
Ajqples  and  Pears  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  Hollander, 
Tonbridge,  and  received  a  latter  of  thanks. 

Floral  Coxmittsb.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  The  chief  part 
of  the  Committee's  duties  lay  in  the  conservatory,  for  there  were 
ffsw  new  plants  exhibited.  As  we  have  indicated  the  general 
appearanoe  of  the  display  we  may  now  briefly  describe  tas  indi* 
fioual  exhibits. 

Messrs. Yeitch  ft  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  two  large  collections 
of  plants,  one  oomprising  about  120  Hyacinths  in  snperb  condition, 
anqnestioiiably  the  finest  of  all  those  exhibited.  Two  new  forms 
were  awarded  first-class  certificates— namely ,  Queen  of  the  Yellows 
smd  Cavaignac,  which  are  described  in  another  column,  where  also 
the  names  of  the  best  varieties  in  the  collection  are  recorded.  The 
Amaryllises  we  have  already  referred  to,  and  it  only  remains  to 


note  the  following,  for  which  first-class  certificates  nm  awarded. 
Bmpress  of  India,  a  handsome  variety  with  flovecs  of  gicat  nze 
(about  %  inches  in  diameter),  synmietrically  formed,  of  a  rich 
scarlet  colour  with  a  narrow  white  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each 
division  of  the  perianth :  four  flowers  were  borne  on  eMh  aoKoe. 
King  Arthur,  a  very  distinct  and  neatly  formed  variety.  The 
flowers  were  somewhat  circular  in  outline,  the  ground  colour  heing 
a  greenish  white  peculiarly  streaked  and  mottled  with  crisnsoa 
round  the  margin  of  the  perianth  divisions.    Starr's  Beasty^  a 
smaller  flower  than  the  other  varieties,  but  of  good  form  sad  rkh 
deep  scarlet,  each  scape  bearing  three  flowers.    For  the  Hjadalto 
a  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded,  and  for  the  AmaxyUiies  a  large 
gold  Banksian  medal. 

Captain  Patton,  Abbey  Bead,  St.  John's  Wood  (gardeaer,  Mr. 
Bonltwood)  staged  an  enormous  collection  of  Hyacinths,  nnmha^ 
ing  nearly  four  hundred  olants,  and  including  a  large  number  of 
varieties.  They  were  well  grown  and  fairly  well  arraneed,  bnt  the 
exceptionally  deep  pots  were  a  great  disfigurement,  althonfh^^ 
were  partially  concealed  in  the  front  row  by  a  margin  of  "otepw 
gracilis.  The  centre  of  the  group  was  occupied  with  some  good 
Tulips  in  rather  large  pote,  and  L&es  of  the  Valley  in  pana.  The 
background  was  compoSsed  of  Dielytras  and  Spinsas  scraaged  i^ 
nately,  and  produced  a  most  delightful  effect,  the  spedmena  bong 
exo^onally  fine,  upwards  of  8  feet  across.  Both  were  exodleBfly 
flowered,  indeed  finer  plants  were  never  exhibited.  Aveiviiiat 
label  was  em|]Joyed  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  A  amill  wi» 
clip  held  a  card  about  8  inches  long  by  2  wide,  with  a  narrow  p& 
margin,  and  on  this  the  names  were  written  in  In  extremg 
elegant  hand.  For  this  handsome  group  a  gold  medal  was  de- 
servedly awarded.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  A  Son,  Hiebrate,  was 
adjudged  a  silver  Bankeian  medal  for  a  group  of  Hyacmtti, 
Tulips,  and  LDies  of  the  Valley,  the  colours  of  the  f6m»  bosr 
very  good  and  well  arranged.  The  Hyacinths  indnded  njiiy 
handsome  varieties,  but  they  were  the  same  as  those  nofaowai 
another  portion  of  the  Journal,  and  therefore  neednot  beapeowt 
Messrs.  Osbom  A  Son,  Fulham,  were  awarded  a  adver  Kom 
medal  for  groups  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  .They  staged  abo^ 
two  hundred  handsome  Hyacinths,  the  varieties  being  '^^^JKfJ 
and  their  general  condition  extremely  good.  About  ^"^Ji"."** 
were  exhibited,  and  a  group  of  miscellaneous  fiowering  and  wom^ 
plants. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  groups  of  «ni80dJSJ^J" 

Slants  was  that  from  the  Gkneral  Horticultural  Company  (lAHUteajr 
[r.  John  Wills, manager.  This  comprised  a  great numbwofpiaatL 
including  Orchids,  Ferns,  flowering  plants.  Palms,  and  Ctottma.  « 
was  especially  noticeable  for  the  diversifled  style  of  »™»«;!^ 
adopted,  remarkably  distinct  from  the  formality  ▼1»«*»."^*£ 
characterises  groups  of  this  description.  Adiantums  •»  cftowe 
Orchids  were  most  charmingl^r  intermingled,  Belaginelia  MW^ 
siana  and  Isolepis  gradlia  forming  an  agreeable  margm.  ^r  j[ 
her  of  Lilacs  were  also  iutroduced  with  ai  very  pleaamg  o**^!** 
large  gold  Banksian  medal  was  accorded  for  this  clcgMtgrouifc. 
Mr.  W.  Bull  of  Chelsea  exhibited  a  large  number  of  OkX^ 
Palms,  and  Cycads.  including  many  of  great  beauty  Mdw^ 
The  delicate  littie  Odontoglossum  membr»naceum  was  »i«««J^ 
by  a  specimen  bearing  several  of  its  prettily  marksd  ;o*^f 
Anguloa  Cloweeu  had  two  of  its  fine  yellow  fmffant  ^^^ 
Odonteglossums  were  also  numerous,  such  species  as  0.  tnsnpwi^ 
O.  cirrhosum,  and  0.  Alexandras  being  in  fine  condition,  iu^ 
Cattleyas,  Lycastes,  and  other  well-known  Orchids  w"**** 
forming  a  highly  attractive  collection.  The  double  Bl»^;*2oiI 
maeflora,  which  we  have  noticed  on  several  P^^^™  .^^^uS 
was  agun  exhibited  in  good  form.  It  is  an  excellert  V^^^Jt^ 
for  decorative  or  cutting  purposes.  A  gold  medal  was  »^J2r5j. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  flolloway,  sent  a  collection  of  W«2 
including  Cypripediums,  Odonteglossums,  Cattieyas,  Ly««w>  "JJ 
Ccelo^ynes  in  excellent  condition.  Cattleya  amethyatogwsBs^jjj 
especially  noticeable,  one  raceme  bearing  about  two  ^^^^jTC 
flowers.  Nearly  three  dosen  Amaryllises  were  shown,  ^^^^"^ 
the  varieties  being  noticeable  for  their  brilliancy  of  oo^^v,  P»^ 
larly  GrandidenSj  Firefly,  Ackennanni  P'llclierrinia,  and  wmw" 
Dagmar.  Loveliness  is  also  a  pretty  variety,  the  "Owera  ^^ 
white  streaked  with  crimson.  A  flrst^lass  certificate  was  ^^ 
for  Amaryllis  Exquisite,  a  beautiful  variety.  Fpnr  ^Vf^°  jJS, 
were  borne  on  one  scai>e,  of  great  substance,  "T™"?  ^Lt  ths 
and  bright  scarlet  colour,  with  a  clear  band  of  white  aowa  ^ 
centre  of  each  petal.  A  cultural  commendation  was  ^^'^iLjjf 
Imantophyllum  miniatnm  Martha  Beimers,  one  ■^P^JSSil 
about  thirty  richly  coloured  flowera.  For  the  group  of  J!;''iSa 
ailver  Banksian  medal  was  accorded.  Messrs.  Carter  « )^.^ 
Holbom,  exhibited  plants  of  the  certificated  varieties  of  w«*2r. 
raised  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Mr.  H.  R  Smith  of  Bahngr^T^SS 
Rosy  Mx)m,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Queen  of  the  Bt^^gf^Sloor, 

Sersicum  picturatum,  all  extremely  fine  varieties  bow  "f  ^rj-gn 
oriferousness,  and  sise  of  flowers.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  B»W|Sf 
Nuraery.  also  exhibited  a  superb  collection  of  (^^^^^^^^^^mZ- 
two  or  three  hundred  fine  phmts  in  48-size  pots.  Ys  wms  fof 
characterised  by  the  vigour,  size,  and  substance  of  °ow«» 
which  Mr.  Smith  is  so  noted.  A  silver  Banksian  w^f^TJ 
awarded.    Mr.  Aldous,  fiorist,  Gloucester  Bead,  obUined  s  w 
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BMt'iritiTi  medal  for  a  gronp  of  Cinerarias,  Spinaas,  Heatha,  Feroa, 
MOai  PalmSi  together  with  two  handaome  boaqueta,  one  entirely 
composed  of  Kosea,  and  the  other  of  Rosea,  Orchids,  and  Buchik- 
riaes.  Hr.  Greenfield,  The  Priorr  Gardens,  Warwick,  obtained  a 
ceitiAcate  for  an  excellent  donble  Cineraria  named  Mr.  Thomas 
Uoyd  ;  the  heads  were  nearly  elobular  in  form,  of  a  deep  purplish 
blue  oalonr.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  of  Kingston  exhibited  several 
Primulas,  notably  P.  rosea  and  a  pretty  variety  of  P.  dentionlata. 
The  peculiar  Arissema  speciosum,  referred  to  laat  week  on  p.  217, 
iraa  sent  Crom  the  Society's  Cbiswick  garden. 

Bimnro  the  afternoon  Hr.  Shirley  Hibbeid,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Council,  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  the  history  and 
«liaraeteriiticB  of  the  Hyacinth  and  AmarylUa,  compiled  from  the 
woib  of  the  "  grand  old  maatwa,  who  produced  M>oks  that  put 
to  the  blush  toe  puny  productions  of  the  modeni  horticultural 
^raas."  From  the  writings  of  Gerarde,  Parkinson,  Lyte,  and 
Miller  he  gathered  much  of  interest  relative  to  this  popular  flower, 
'''which  once  mustered  two  thousand  named  varieties,  but  now 
probably  reduced  to  a  thousand,  from  which,  the  lecturer  observed, 
4Uid  we  agree  with  him,  ^  seven  hundred  might  be  eliminated  with- 
out serious  loss.''  The  Amaryllis,  or,  as  Hr.  Hibberd  observed, 
snore  properly  the  Hippeastrum,  was  also  briefly  referred  to. 


THE  POLYANTHUS. 


The  Polyanthns  is  one  of  our  early  spring  flowers,  and  in 
consequence  is  a  special  favourite,  for  after  a  dreaiy  number 
of  months  all  flowers  are  hailed  with  delight. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  flower  is  so  much  neglected, 
4Uid  why  it  should  be  is  a  mystery.  If  not  equal  to  the  Auri- 
<;ala  yet  it  has  special  attractions,  the  shining  gold-laced  petaU 
having  a  very  pleasing  effect.  I  have  never  l«en  able  to  trace 
the  time  of  tbe  appearance  of  the  Polyanthus  or  its  origin,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  its  firftt  parent  was  the  Primrose,  from  the 
8eed  of  which  an  Ozlip  was  produced.  This  by  careful  culti- 
vation produced  the  Cowslip,  and  from  thia  arose  the  Poly- 
anthns. Again  the  improvement  was  rery  slow.  There  are 
%at  few  new  varieties  of  modem  times,  and  during  fifty  years 
«earcely  any  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  original  varie- 
ties.  There  is  one,  raised  about  forty  year^  ago  by  a  Cheshire 
CkKMeberry  grower,  named  Cheshire  Favourite ;  but  although  it 
probably  has  the  most  brilliant  of  colours  yet  it  has  a  serious 
defect — the  lacing  does  not  always  cut  through,  which  in  all 
^nt^elaas  varieties  it  should.  It  would  be  worthy  more  atten* 
iion  of  all  amateurs,  who  should  try  by  a  little  perseveiance  in 
<aonuig  to  produce  something  first-rate.  If  I  were  a  grower  I 
«hoald  endeayour  to  obtain  seed  either  from  Pagers  George  lY. 
<or  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  if  the  two  could  be  amalgamated 
there  is  a  probability  of  something  new  and  good.  Many  of  the 
Polyanthuses,  such  as  IxNrd  John  Bussell,  Lord  Bancliffe,  and 
4)nB  or  two  more,  have  small  flowers.  Cheshire  Favourite  is 
A  medium-sized  flower,  and  George  IV.  the  largest. 

I  never  could  raise  a  good  one  from  seed,  and  this  arises 
irom  not  having  a  knowledge  of  crossing ;  by  fertilising  one 
•with  the  other  probably  there  would  be  a  blending  of  the  two. 
The  Polyanthus  does  not  seed  freely,  and  also  when  raised 
from  seed  a  very  laif^e  portion  comes  what  is  termed  "  pin- 
ned." This  summer  I  saw  a  bed  of  one  variety  of  Polyantnus, 
«T«]7  one  of  which  was  pin-eyed,  which  if  it  had  been  thrum- 
«jea  would  have  ranked  high,  iis  it  possessed  nearly  every 
nqoiaite  for  a  fine  variety.  Although  there  were  nearly  a 
hundred  plants  blooming  well,  yet  the  pods  did  not  produce  a 
single  seed.  The  bees  do  not  appear  to  be  attract^  bv  the 
blooms ;  although  I  grew  a  bed  of  28  yards  long  I  very  seldom 
^tbered  any  seed.  A  friend  of  mine  purchased  a  6«.  packet, 
sold  as  gathered  from  the  best  varieties,  and  in  two  beds  of 
several  yards  long  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  one  worth 

f  rowing  except  as  a  border  flower.  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
olyanthus  a  rich  soil  is  requisite,  and  the  bed  should  be  so 
situated  as  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  morning  sun.  If  too 
mnch  exposed  the  plants  will  flag  very  much,  but  will  recover 
in  the  evening.  In  too  sunny  an  aspect  there  is  great  danger 
<^  red  spider,  which  is  one  of  the  gr^test  pests  to  the  Primula 
tribe.  If  it  gets  amongst  them  a  few  days  will  snfllce  to 
destroy  all  tfae  plants.  This  I  have  experienced  to  my  great 
lofiB.— John  Slatub,  Cheadle,  near  Manohetter, 


Stbawbebbies  in  Ahsrioa. — ^In  a  rery  interesting  article 
in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  "  8cribner*s  Hlustrated  Hagasine,'* 
I  find  a  white  Strawberry  called  **  Lamig's  White  "  thus  re- 
fanred  to — *'  It  is  beautiful  and  delicious,  and  so  aromatic  that 
a  single  berry  will  perfume  a  laige  apartment"  Would  not  this 


be  worth  the  notice  of  Strawbeny  connoisseurs  in  this  countzy  t 
Of  red  Strawberries,  after  discussing  those  in  cultivation  north 
and  south,  the  writer  gives  the  palm  to  President  Wilder.  He 
strongly  recommends  mulching,  and  is  a  warm  advocate  for 
bone-meal  manure. — W.  J.  M.,  CUmmel, 

[Bicton  Pine  answers  to  the  description  of  Lamig*8  White.] 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
March  24th. 

This  was  the  first  spring  Show  of  the  year,  and  a  large  number 
of  plants  were  exhibited,  rendering  the  display  highly  attractive. 
The  bulk  of  the  exhibits  were  the  same  as  tnose  at  Kensington  on 
the  previous  day — ^namely,  the  collections  of  Hyacinths  and 
Amazyllises  from  Messrs.  Veitofa  t  Sons,  Osbom,  and  Cutbush ; 
the  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bull ;  and  Capt.  Patton's 
great  oollaction  of  Hvaoinths.  Hanv  other  miscellaneous  exhibits 
also  contributed  to  tne  brightness  of  the  Show. 

Bulbs  constituted  the  chief  feature  of  the  competition,  but 
the  entries  were  not  very  numerous.  In  the  nnrservmen's  class  for 
twelve  Hyacinths  Messrs.  Gregory  &  Evans,  Longlands  Park,  Sid- 
cup,  were  first  with  fine  specimens  of  Koh-i-Koor,  Kin^  of  the  Blues. 
Lord  Derby,  La  Grandesse,  De  Candolle,  Maoanlay,  iLaat  Bine,  sua 
Priouose  Perfection,  llessrs.  Osborn  t,  Son,  Fulham,  were  second 
with  a  eollection  nearly  actual  in  merit ;  Messrs.  Cutbush  ft  Son, 
Highgate,  being  third  with  fair  plants.  In  the  corresponding 
amateurs'  class  Mr.  James  Douglas,  eardener  to  F.  Whitboum, 
Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  was  first  with  excellent  specimens  of 
Lord  Derby,  King  of  the  Blues,  Oigantea,  De  Candolle,  Koh-i- 
Koor,  Mont  Blanc,  Ynrbaak,  La  Grandesse,  Charles  Dickens, 
Macaulay,  and  Grandeur  4  Merveille.  Mr.  W.  Moorman,  gardener 
to  the  Misses  Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  a 
close  second  with  very  good  plants ;  Captain  Patton,  Langford 
Place,  N.W.,  being  a  good  third.  Tulips  were  also  well  represented. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  Messrs*  Gregory  k  Evans 
were  first  with  Proserpine,  Joost  Yan  Yondel,  Yermillion  Brilliant, 
and  Keysers  Kroon.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  were  second  with 
dwarf  and  good  specimens,  and  Messrs.  Osbom  k  Son  third.  In 
the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Douglas  obtained  the  first 

Srize  for  very  good  plants  of  White  Joost  van  Yondel,  Proserirfne, 
leysen  Eroon.  and  Yermillion  Brilliant.  Captain  Patton  waa  a 
olose  second  with  the  same  varieties.  Mr.  James  Weir,  eardener 
to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Hampstead,  was  third  also  with  sood  plants. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  pots  of  Narcissi  Mr.  Doufflas  obtained 
the  piemier  prize  with  good  specimens  of  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
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oelfent  clumps  bearing  many  good  scapes.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
second  with  not  nearly  such  well-fiowered  specimens,  and  Mr. 
Moorman  third.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq., 
HiUingdon  Place,  Uxbridge,  obtainea  the  first  prisEe  for  the  only 
collection  of  Amaryllises  with  excellent  plants  of  good  varieties. 
Captain  Patton  was  placed  first  with  twelve  pots  of  Crocuses,  well 
selected  and  flowering  freely,  the  only  exhibit  in  that  clws. 

The  only  collection  of  six  forced  Boses  came  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  of  Gheshunt,  for  which  the  first  prize  was  adjudged. 
Good  specimens  of  La  France,  Madame  Lacharme,  Anna  Alexieff, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Comteese  de  Serenye,  and  Alba  Rosea  were 
shown,  the  flowers  befaig  of  fanr  size  and  form.  Mr.  Douglas 
staged  the  only  ooUectioa  of  six  Dentsiaa,  and  was  awarded  the 
first  ^rise  for  very  Iwge  and  well-flowered  specimens  mote  thui 
8  feet  in  height.  In  lae  open  and  amateun^  classes  for  twehre 
Oydamens  Mr.  Wiggins  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  he  secured  the 
first  prize  in  each  wiUi  vigorous  and  well-flowered  plants.  Chinese 
Pamelas  were  well  shown  bv  Messrs.  Gregorjr  t  Evans,  who 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  six  lar^  plants  of  P.  sinensis  fimoriata 
rubra  and  alba,  some  bearing  eight  or  nine  trusses  of  fiowers. 
Mr.  Wiggins  was  second  with'  smaller  but  well-grown  plants. 
Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  the  onl^  collection  of  six  hardy  Primulas, 
and  was  awarded  tiie  first  prize  for  pret^  plants  of  P.  Munroi, 
P.  veris  platypetala,  P.  veris  Purity,  and  others.  The  Asaleaa 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  not  of  average  excellence.  The  chief 
prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Lady  Goldsmid 
Regent's  Park,  and  SCr.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq. 
The  Hoo,  Sydenham. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous  and  generally  Kood : 
extra  prizes  were  awarded  to*the  following :— -To  Messrs  Yeitob  and 
Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  group  of  160  Hyacinths  including  the  best  of 
those  staged  at  Kensington,  all  in  excellent  form  and  tastefully 
arranged,  and  a  fine  group  of  Amaiyllises  comprisinff  6ver  a 
hundred  specimens.  To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway, 
for  a  handsome  collection  of  Orchids  and  Amaryllises,  forming  a 
very  bright  and  attractive  group.  To  Messrs.  Osbom  ft  Son, 
Fuiham,  for  a  collection  of  180  Hyacinths  and  about  80  Tulips  all 
in  exoelleat  form.  To  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for  a  large  collection 
of  Orchids  and  new  plants,  constituting  a  very  beautiful  cproup. 
To  Mr.  Wiggins  for  a  oollectien  of  small  Cinerarias,  ooinprising  a 
number  of  excellent  varieties.    To  Messrs.  Paul  ft  Son,  Cheshunt, 
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for  a  good  collection  of  Roses  in  pots.  To  Captain  Patton  for  a 
handsome  gronp  of  Hyacinths,  Dieljtras,  SpirsBas,  and  Tnlips, 
tastefnlly  arranged.  To  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  A  Bon,  Waltbam  Cross, 
for  six  fine  boxes  of  Camellias.  To  Messrs.  Gregory  &  Erans 
for  a  gronp  of  excellent  Cinerarias  and  Pelargoniams.  To  Mr.  B. 
Smith,  Ealing,  for  a  large  collection  of  well  crown  and  flowered 
Cyclamens.  Messrs.  W.  Cntbnsh  A  Son  staged  a  neat  and  elegant 
gronp  of  Cooos  WeddelUana  and  Lilies  of  Uie  Valley  intermixed, 
also  abont  eighty  handsome  Tulips. 


freezing  point  on  the  grass.  Though  the  g;raimd  seemed 
thoroughly  saturated  a  week  since  it  is  now  in  fine  workable 
condition. 

The  following  Hobticultubal  Societies  will  hdd 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Rotal  Hobticultubal 
Society,  haying  appointed  a  Committee  to  collect  eTidence 
and  report  on  the  effect  of  the  past  serere  winters  and  cold 
flummeron  trees,  shmbs,  and  plants,  will  be  glad  of  the  co-ope- 
ration of  all  horticultarists  interested  in  the  subject,  whether 
members  of  the  Society  or  not.  Forms  are  in  preparation  for 
filling  np,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
South  Kensington. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hobticultubal 

Society  held  last  Tuesday,  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellow»— yiz.,  George 
Banbury,  George  Walter  Dayidson,  Major  R.  G.  Ellison,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Howell,  Captain  Aubrey  Q.  Patton,  Miss  Reeye,  W.  H. 
Tuck,  Mrs.  Martin  Ware,  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S., 
made  a  few  remarks  on  some  specimens  of  Arum  grown  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  light  and  exhibited  by  Dr.  Siemens,  F.R.S., 
and  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  deliyered  a  lecture  on  Hyacinths  and 
Amaryllises. 

The  absence  of  bain  during  the  present  year  is  note- 
worthy, as  up  to  the  present  date  only  aoout  3  inches  haye 
been  registered  in  the  London  district,  and  during  the  present 
month  only  slightly  oyer  half  an  inch.  The  land  in  conse- 
quence is  in  a  dry  state,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
digging  and  cleaning  it,  so  that  the  arrears  incident  to  an 
early  and  prolonged  winter  haye  in  a  great  measure  been 
brought  up.  The  main  roads  leading  out  of  the  metropolis  are 
coyered  yery  thickly  with  dust,  and  the  hedges  and  trees  ad- 
jacent are  as  white  as  in  dry  weather  in  summer.  For  land- 
woiking  and  seed-sowing  the  absence  of  rain  has  been  most 
fayonrable,  but  a  shower  now  would  be  welcome,  especially  to 
those  who  haye  been  engaged  in  planting  shrubs  ana  Conifers, 
'  much  of  which  work  is  stiU  in  progress ;  and  nurserymen,  we 
are  glad  to  learn,  haye  lately  experienced  a  great  pressure  of 
business. 

— —  Thsbb  is  now,  and  has  been  for  seyeral  weeks,  a 
beautiful  display  of  Obchids  at  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams*  nursery. 
Upper  Holloway.  The  genus  Dcndrobium  is  well  represented 
by  a  number  of  the  most  attractive  species  and  yarieties  in 
cultivation.  Those  in  the  best  condition  at  the  time  of  our 
yisit  were  D.  tortile  rosea,  D.  Lindleyanum,  D.  macrophyllum 
giganteum,  D.  primulinnm,  and  D.  Johannis,  all  possessing  the 
cluiracteristic  beauty  of  this  handsome  genus.  The  elegant 
and  fragrant  D^idroohilum  glnmaceum  fills  a  house  with  its 
delicious  but  quite  undescrilwble  odour.  Cattleya  ametfaysto- 
glossa  and  C.  Ruckeri,  Cymbidium  ebnmeum,  Leptotes  bicolor, 
Angrfficnm  sesquipedale,  Lseliafi,  and  Lyeastes  are  all  flower- 
ing freely,  some  of  the  last-named  being  rerj  richly  coloured. 
A  specimen  of  Codogyne  ocellata  maxima  is  bearing  105  fine 
flowers,  while  the  grand  pieces  of  Cypripedium  yillosum  referred 
to  a  week  or  two  ago  are  now  bearing  their  fully  expanded 
flowers,  one  8|)ecimen  haying  over  two  dozen.  Odontoglossums 
are  also  flowering  well. 

A  gobbbspondsnt  observes  that  Chbtbanthemum 

OOBONABIUM  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  annuals  for  window 
boxes  last  summer,  and  further  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
plants  under  trying  circumstances  where  Pelargoniums  failed 
'  to  succeed. 

The  thermometer  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne  has  recently 

registered  5°,  6P,  and  8°  of  f  ro»t,  accompanied  with  cutting  east 
winds.  Hitherto  the  weather  has  been  fine,  and  all  outside 
work  is  well  advanced.  On  Saturday  morning  last  a  dense 
fog  prevailed,  such  as  is  seldom  seen  in  the  north,  but  more 
resembling  London  in  November. 

A  C0BBE8P0NDBKT  informs  us  that  the  weatheb  in 

IBBLAND  has  been  very  fine  for  all  outdoor  work  during  the 
past  week  with  a  keen  cool  north-easterly  breezes,  the  sunshine 
modifylDf  their  infiuence.  The  mean  temperature  has  been 
about  46^  Fahr.,  which  is  4°  above  the  average,  though  the 
minimum  night  temperature  descended  within  two  degrees  of 


their  annual  exhibitions  on  the  undermentioned  dste8:~ 
Croydon,  June  80th;  Clevedon,  August  4th;  Beigate  lUwe 
Show,  June  26th  ;  Hants  and  Berks  (Portsmouth),  from  June 
22nd  to  the  25th  ;  Ramsgate,  August  26tb. 

In  Sir  Henry  Peek*s  gardens  at  Wimbledon  Honse  Kr. 

Ollerhead  has  been  extrftnely  successful  in  growiDg  the  two 
fine  Odontoglossums  Roezlii  and  texillabium.  The 
growths  of  the  plants  are  unusually  vigorous  and  the  peeodo- 
bulbs  fine,  and  the  first-named  species  has  produced  spikei 
bearing  four  flowers.  There  are  many  plants  of  both  spedes, 
and  all  are  m  the  most  satisfactory  state.  They  are  in  4-iDch 
pots  plunged  in  sphagnum  in  perforated  earthenware  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roo(  of  a  house  having  a  night  tempentnre 
of  about  6CP.  Dendrobium  primulinum  giganteum  in  the  same 
collection  was  in  splendid  condition,  the  flowers  being  very 
large  and  beautiful.  We  recently  noticed  a  veiy  fine  pnie 
white  variety  of  this  excellent  species  in  the  collection  at 
Coombe  Cottage,  which  is  deservedly  cherished  by  the  skilled 
cultivator  Mr.  Baker. 

The  schedule  of  the  Thobnton  Heath  HoRncoL- 

TUBAL  Society  for  1880  has  been  issued,  and  contains  many 
improvements  in  respect  to  the  rules  and  classes.  A  number 
of  special  prizes  are  offered,  including  some  from  Messrs.  B.  6. 
WilUams,  W.  Paul  &  Son,  James  Carter  k  Co.,  Daniels  Bros., 
Hooper  k  Co.,  John  Laing  &  Co.,  and  Sutton  &  Sons.  Mr.  L. 
Hakeman  has  been  elected  Honorary  Secretary  in  the  place  of 
Messrs.  Gooch  k  Atterbury,  who  have  resigned.  The  fburtb 
annual  Exhibition  wiU  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  K.T.  Oelricbs, 
Bsq.,  Elm  House,  Thornton  Heath,  on  August  18th. 

In  the  sto^e  at  Woolton  Hall  ODONToaLoasuM  Roezlh: 

is  growing  most  vigorouidy,  having  foliage  15  inches  long  and 
1  inch  wide,  while  the  bulbs  are  3|  inches  long.  Two  growths 
are  now  producing  four  spikes  bearing  twelve  flowers.  Odon* 
toglossum  vexillarium  grows  equally  strong  in  the  same  hoMC- 
Hexacentris  mysorensis  is  carrying  between  thirty  uid  f(«ty 
spikes  of  its  rich  yellow  and  crimson  flowers.  Tfa^s  is  i  fine 
stove  or  intermediate  house  climber. 

The  date  of  the  West  of  England  Rosb  8ocim*& 

Show  is  fixed  for  July  7th.  The  Exhibition  wiU  as  xmtl  he 
held  at  Hereford,  and  with  a  favourable  season  will  equal  if 
not  surpass  the  grand  displays  of  past  years.  The  B«t.  C.  H.. 
Bulmer,  Cre^enhill  Rectory,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metbobological 

Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst,  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair.  Sir  A.  P.  Bruce  Chichester,  Bart,  W.  H.  Oochrine, 
Rev.  H.  Garrett,  MJL.,  H.  Jonas,  J.  Lingwood,  Uettt-CoL 
L.  W.  Longstnfl.  Rev.  C.  B.  Sherard,  J.  H.  Stewart,  and  Dr. 
W.  J.  Trentler  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society.  The  following  papers  were  read :— 1,  '*ThcrnMK 
metric  Observations  on  Board  ths  Cunard  R.M.8.S.  'Algeria, 
by  Capt  William  Watson,  P.M.S.  2,  "  On  the  Greenwich  Sim- 
shine  Records,  1876-80,"  by  William  Ellis,  F.R.A.S.  At  8  PX 
the  discussion  was  suspended  in  order  to  afford  the  Fellows 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large  number  of  new  and  b- 
teresting  meteorological  instruments  which  had  been  brooght 
together  for  exhibition. 

The  Committee  of  the  Reioate  Rose  ASBoaiTiOH 

have  decided  to  give  prizes  for  Hybrid  Teas,  making  the  Ch«- 
hunt  Hybrid  the  standard  of  the  class.  That  good  and  Mefal 
flower  the  Committee  thought  had  been  rather  unfairly  t^^^ 
by  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  hence  their  decision— arrived 
at  not  only  because  of  the  merits  of  the  variety  in  questioD,  hot 
to  encourage  the  production  and  culture  of  other  varieties  of 
the  same  type. 

A  Lincolnshire  clei*gyman  has  sent  us  sprays  f«t 

identification  of  a  Holly,  Ilex  glabra,  that  be  informs  us  has 
endured  the  severe  frost  of  hist  winter  better  than  any  o*btf 
shrub  in  his  garden.  The  shrub  is  of  dwarf  yet  free  growtn, 
and  has  large  bright  glossy  leaves  and  prominent  spines.  1^^ 
bold  and  attractive  in  appearance,  and  is  well  adapted  fiur 
planting  in  cold  northerly  localities. 

Wb  have  before  spoken  approvingly  of  Clay'b  nSOr 

liber,  bnt  inquiries  continue  to  reach  us  relative  to  its  neniS' 

We  have  tried  it  on  various  plants,  vegetable  crops,  Straw- 

I  berriep,  and  VineSi  and  find  it  an  excellent  manure,  qai^  ^ 
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itB  aoiion  and  iMting  in  its  effecto.  No  better  proof  of  tlie 
▼ftloe  of  this  fertiliser  can  be  addaced  than  the  fact  that  it  is 
reffolflrly  employed  by  the  leading  florists  who  grow  plants  for 
the  Ijoodon  market,  and  who  would  not  adopt  it  if  they  did 
not  see  a  return  for  the  oatlay  inyested.  It  is  also  used  by 
some  of  the  principal  narserymen,  and  has  Kon  for  itself  ahign 
repntatioQ  as  a  ralaable  aid  to  coltivators  generally. 


COTTAGE  GARDEN  SHOWS. 

I  WAS  Tdiy  pleased  to  see  the  remarks  of  "  A  Torkshibe 
CUBATS'^  at  page  191  on  this  subject  From  experience  I 
am  conyinoed  thiit  societies  of  this  kind  when  well  managed 
are  yeiy  beneficial  in  aar  parish.  The  parish  of  Margam,  al- 
though ]arge»  is  not  densely  populated,  most  of  the  inhabitants 
beia^  scattered  about  as  in  other  agricultural  and  mountain 
(Ustncts ;  bnt  that  a  cottage  gsjrden  society  can  be  kept  up 
successfully  eyen  in  such  a  parish  with  much  interest  to  all 
concerned,  might  induce  those  liying  in  the  most  remote 
districts  to  titaat  something  of  the  kind.  When  Mr.  William 
Thomson  started  a  society  of  the  kind  at  Cloyenf  ords  some 
ten  years  ago,  it  was  just  about  as  unlikely  a  place  for  it  to 
succeed,  so  f^  as  population  was  concerned,  as  any  part  one 
could  think  of,  yet  that  society  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been, 
in  a  yery  flourishing  condition.  I  merely  state  this  to  show 
those  who  may  think  there  are  not  enough  people  in  their 
parish,  that  their  ideas  in  this  way  may  be  wrong.  As  showing 
now  we  progress  and  spend  the  money  of  the  Margam  Cottage 
Garden  Society,  I  giye  the  statement  of  accounts  for  1879,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  s^id  anyone  thinking  of  starting  a  society  of 
the  kind  a  list  of  our  prises  and  arrangements  for  1880^  The 
only  thing  to  be  guarded  against  in  beginning  at  first  is  to 
keep  down  the  expenses  until  a  surplus  is  obtained,  and 
arrange  it  that  the  expenditure  may  neyer  exceed  the  income. 
In  1878  we  oo^  gave  £18  odd  in  prizes ;  in  1879.  £21  16«. ; 
and  for  1880,  as  our  funds  inc]:ease,  about  £30.  In  this  respect 
I  think  some  of  the  large  societies  might  adyantageously  take 
an  example.  Getting  up  a  grand  display  at  the  commence- 
ment  witn  no  certainty  of  haying  enough  money  to  pay  for  it 
has  mined  many  societies,  when  ttxe  precaution  of  starting  in 
a  small  way  might  haye  placed  them  on  a  firm  and  lasting 
basis. 

ICABQAM  COTTAGE  GAHDEK  SOGISTT,  1879. 


the  kitchen  gaHen  will  furniBh  a  large  supply  often  till  near 
Christmas.  They  look  yery  well  in  masses  as  bedding  plants, 
but  beds  that  are  edged  with  Box,  with  grayel  walks  inter- 
yening,  suit  them  better  than  beds  on  grass.  Dry  weather, 
too,  does  not  affect  them  as  it  does  some  other  plants,  for  I 
have  seen  them  many  times  on  brick  walls  growing  and  flower- 
ing well  with  no  other  support  than  that  deriyed  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  interior  of  the  wall.  They  may  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  annually,  but  if  a  few  old  plants  stand  the 
winter  they  will  bloom  before  the  young  plants. — ^A.  Habding. 


BXCSIPTS. 


£  *.  d. 


Cash  in  hand  from  1878    ..  SO    •    6 
SalMcripelons for  1879  ....  84  19    0 

Taken  at  Show  Oats IS  18  10 

a^Bank ,....    a  16   8 


£d8  IS    0 


EXPmniTUBB.     £   M.  d. 

Paid  In  FriaeB SI  16    0 

Band  8  10    0 

PrinUng'   8  18    0 

Adwtlaiag 110 

Judges  18    0 

Doorkeepar  • 0    5    0 

Stationery 0    6    0 

PoUoeman 0    S    6 

Balance  In  band 86    9    6 


£68  IS    0 


MniB,  Mim,  8ee„  Mar^om^  Thtbaah,  &  WaU$, 


PENTSTBMONS  AKD  ANTIRRHINUMS. 

ALTHOtTGSr  last  year  was  a  bad  one  for  the  majority  of 
beddmg  plants  these  two  succeeded  well  with  me,  the  blooms 
lasting  from  July  till  Noyember,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
tim«  they  were  not  only  attractiye  but  very  seryiceable  for 
catting.  A  large  flower  bed  edged  with  Box,  containing 
about  140  plants  of  Pentstemons  of  yarious  colours  planted  a 
foot  apart  each  way,  was  a  mass  of  flower  all  the  summer  and 
aatnmn  months,  llie  plants  werp,  from  cuttings  struck  in  the 
pievlous  September  in  a  cold  frame,  and  in  which  they  re- 
mained dar&g  the  Winter.  When  planted  out  in  April  the 
points  of  the  shoots  were  pinched  out.  They  may  be  raised 
m>m  seed  sown  in  heat  in  Februai^,  and  the  plants  should  be 
well  hardened  before  placing  outside ;  bnt  if  the  seed  is  sown 
eyen  now  the  plants  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  next  September 
and  October,  when  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  the  nboots  that 
arise  near  the  base  of  the  best  plants,  and  in  that  way  may  be 
perpetnoted. 

The  Antirrhinum  or  Snapdragon  is  more  common,  but  there 
are  now  raanv  beautiful  yarieties.  The  dwarf  Tom  Thumb 
Tarieties  I  flnd  the  most  useful  for  bedding,  and  these  may  be 
raised  easily  from  seed  sown  in  March,  and  when  5  or  6  inches 
high  and  well  hardened  off  they  can  be  planted  out.  The 
numerous  qwtted  and  striped  flowers  belonging  to  this  section 
render  them  n^ful  for  cutting  ;  two  or  three  dozen  planted  in 


FRUITS  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

I  EiAVE  been  expecting  every  week  since  the  subject  of  Pears 
was  started  in  the  Journal,  that  some  from  Scotland  would  give 
us  their  experience  of  the  various  kinds  flgured,  but  as  yet  iJl 
are  silent.  I  am  sure  many  would  consider  it  a  great  boon  if 
those  who  have  grown  the  varieties  already  discussed  would 
state  their  opinion  of  them,  for  there  are  so  many  fruit  trees 
which  do  weU  in  England  that  will  scaroely  bear  at  all  in 
Scotland. 

I  had  occasion  to  plant  a  number  of  fruit  trees  in  Ayrshire 
twelve  months  ago  quite  close  to  the  sea,  in  a  very  light  sandy 
soil,  but  they  were  planted  in  loam  that  had  been  carted  some 
distance.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable 
varieties  as  I  wished  to  grow  for  profit,  but  my  best  guide 
was  "  The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden  *'  by  Thomas  Rivers.  Yet 
with  all  the  information  given  in  that  excellent  work,  I  fear 
some  of  my  varieties  are  rather  tender.  The  following  are 
my  varieties,  and  I  should  consider  it  a  great  favour  if  those 
who  have  grown  them  would  state  their  opinion  of  them. 

Against  both  south  and  north  aspects  Victoria  Plums  were 
planted,  with  a  few  of  the  following*. — Bryanston  Green 
GNige,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Early  Prolific  (Rivers),  Green  Gage, 
Jefferson,  and  Pond's  Seedling.  Southern  and  western  aspecta 
I  also  planted  a  few  Apples  and  Peas.  Apvlei. — Cox*r  Orange 
Pippin  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Pearn. — ^Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jargonelle,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Duchesse  d*Angoul6me.  and  Glou  Morceau. 

As  pyramids.  Apples, — Blenheim  Pippin,  Cellini,  Dume* 
low's  Seedling,  Ecklinyille  Seedling,  Ked  Hawthomden, 
White  Joanneting.  Lord  Suffield,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox*s 
Orange  Pippin,  Keddleston  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin.  Stirling  Castle,  Irish  Peach,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  SmalVs 
Admirable,  Maltster,  Warner's  King,  aud  Winter  Peach. 
Peart, — Bergamotte  Esperen,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Beurr^ 
d'Amanlii,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Citron  dee  Cannes, 
Doyenn^  du  Comioe,  Doyenn^  d'Bt4,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marechal  de  Cour,  Marie  Louise,  Thompson's,  Jargonelle, 
Z^phirin  Gr^ixe,  and  Winter  Nelis.  jRnsu.-- Green  Gage, 
Jenersoo,  Victoria,  and  White  Magnum  Bonum.  Strawberries. 
-—Bountif ttl  (NewS,  Elton  Pine,  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury, 
Keens'  Seedling,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  President.  Choaftberrise^ 
— Olenton  Green  (a  name  I  cannot  find  in  most  English  cata- 
logues), Crown  Bob,  Ironmonger,  Lancashire  Lad,  Law's 
Bq^al,  Sulphur,  Red  Warrington,  and  Whitesmith.  ' 

Owing  to  my  soil  being  so  light,  I  have  mulched  around 
every  tree  this  spring,  and  the  trees  all  show  a  quantity  of 
fruit  buds  (as  they  are  principally  extra*sizod  fruiting  trees), 
so  I  expect  some  results  this  season.  I  may  say  that  the 
Victoria  Plum  is  what  I  am  depending  mostly  upon,  as  I  have 
it  against  both  south  and  north  walls,  and  a  large  number  as 
pyramids.— G.  T.  P. 

TRACHELIDM  C^RULEUM. 

This  old  plants  although  very  fiee*flowering  and  easily 
grown,  is  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  nevertheless  it  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  largest  collections.  It  is  invaluable  for  green- 
house and  conservatory  decoration  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  and  when  arranged  on  a  stage  along  with 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  it  has  a  fine  effect,  the  flowere  being  of  a 
soft  blue  colour.  It  is  likewise  very  useful  for  drawing-room 
stands  and  vases  when  grown  in  small  pots.  Propagation  is 
effected  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  To  have  bushy  plants 
18  inches  high  and  as  much  in  diameter  in  4-inch  pots  in 
July,  seeds  should  be  sown  in  February  in  a  temperature  of 
about  60°,  employing  a  compost  of  about  equal  parts  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  they 
should  be  pricked  into  a  pan,  employing  a  similar  compost, 
and  return  them  to  the  same  temperature,  placing  them  on  a 
shelf  near  to  the  glass.    In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they 
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will  require  to  be  potted  siagly  in  pots  3  or  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter, proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  using  a  compost 
of  three  parts  light  fibry  loam  to  one  part  of  cow  dung  and  leaf 
soil,  with  sufficient  coarse  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open.  When 
the  roots  have  obtained  a  good  hold  of  the  new  soil  the  plants 
should  be  gradually  exposed  to  more  air,  always  keeping  them 
as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible  to  induce  a  dwarf  habit  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  branch  and  show  flower  liquid  manure 
should  be  supplied  at  every  watering,  which  will  greatly  assist 
in  producing  fine  heads  of  bloom.  Seed  sown  now  produces 
good  plants  for  decoration  in  late  summer. 

Cuttings  may  be  struck  at  any  time  where  a  little  bottom 
heat  can  be  secured,  and  afterwards  treated  like  seedlings.  If 
extra  large  plants  are  wanted  they  should  be  cut  back  after 
flowering,  repotted,  and  wintered  in  a  temperature  of  about 
50^,  but  I  flnd  young  plants  in  6-inch  pots  large  enough  for 
ordinary  decorative  purposes.— R.  0.  D. 


PEACH  PRUNING. 


As  Mr.  Luckhnrst  still  continues  to  steer  wide  of  the  issue 
raised  by  himself,  I  have  only  to  say  that  his  speculations, 
for  they  are  nothing  more,  regarding  the  ultimate  ill  effects  of 
the  extension  system  are  entirely  imaginary.  He  deals  with 
fancies,  I  deal  with  facts.  I  spoke  of  the  examples  of  the 
extension  system  to  be  seen  at  Floors  Castle  among  other 
places ;  and  I  refer  to  the  same  place  again  because  the  plan 
has  been  in  operation  there  for  nine  years  on  a  large  scale. 
Here  are  the  results  as  described' by  Mr.  Coleman,  a  pretty 
good  judge,  in  two  of  your  contemporaries  a  short  time  back 
— "  The  trees,  trained  upon  the  extension  principle,  seem  to 
have  made  equal  progress,  which  must  have  been  as  rapid  as  it 
is  satisfactory,  the  vigorous  short  stems  presenting  the  appear- 
ance  of  twenty  years'  growth ;  and  the  trellis  in  each  house, 
46  feei  by  12  feet,  being  evenly  and  entirely  filled  with  bright 
short-jointed  shoots  bristling  with  blossom  buds  of  -the  most 
promising  character."  This  is  only  one  example  of  what 
many  cultivators  are  doing  quite  as  well,  and  is  a  sufficient 
commentary  on  Mr.  Luckhurst's  predic'ions  of  disease  and 
exhaustion  which  are  sure  to  follow  the  system.  Sucli  facts 
as  these  cannot  be  explained  away,  and  those  who  do  not 
approve  of  the  system  won  d  do  well  to  be  cautious  in  their 
utterances,  and  not  commit  themselves  too  decidedly  to  opinions 
and  practices  which  a  few  years  hence  they  will  probably  find 
intelligent  cultivators  generally  repudiating. — J.  S.  W. 


any  difference  between  the  two  plants^whether  they  tie  species 
or  varieties,  or  only  starved  or  merely  deformed  forms  of  the 
normal  species,  which  I  have  growing  here  by  the  thonsand. 
Probably  *'DUBLINENSIS"  might  get  a  plant  of  0.  vrilgatTim 
var.  ambiguum  from  Mr.  Roberts.    About  three  years  ago  I 
received  from  Mr.  Curnow  a  parcel  of  dried  plants  named, 
with  the  localities  and  dates  of  collection.    Among  them  was 
an  unnamed  Ophioglossum,  which  I  took  without  he^tatioii  to 
be  O.  lusitanicum.    I  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Curnow  for  a  l&hel 
with  the  name,  locality,  and  date  of  collection.    Mr.  Coroov, 
replying  to  my  note,  said  it  was  not  O.  lusitanicum,  bat  0.  viil- 
gatum  var.  ambiguum,  hence  my  authority. — Jak£B  Pebcivai. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 


The  following  mode  of  culture,  which  I  have  followed  for 
several  years,  has  always  succeeded  ;  I  therefore  offer  it  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal.    About  the  ^second  week  in  liarch  i 
piece  of  land  is  selected  which  has  previously  received  a  dress- 
ing of  manure ;  this  if  light  is  trodden  rather  firm  and  then 
levelled  with  a  rake,  after  which  I  take  a  piece  of  wood  with 
a  flat  end  (an  old  shovel  handle  sawn  off  level  will  do),  and 
make  holes  not  too  deep  at  a  yard  apart  all  ways,  then  drop  i 
few  seeds  in  each  hole  and  level  with  a  rake  as  before.    When 
the  plants  have  made  the  third  lea^  all  are  drawn  from  each 
dump  except  one.    Last  spring  when  drawing  them  two  addi- 
tional rows  were  made  with  the  drawn  plants ;  the  result  has 
been  that  the  whole  of  the  plants  that  were  unmoved  have 
supplied  us  with  fine  sprouts,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
some  time  to  come,  whilst  of  the  two  transplanted  rows  only 
three  plants  have  survived  the  severe  frosts  which  visited  as 
during  the  winter.    The  variety  is  Carters'  Perfection,  and  is 
all  that  can  be  desired. — W.  W.  B. 


When  good  cultivators,  such  as  Mr.  Luckhurst  and 
"  J.  S.  W."  no  doubt  are,  differ  on  a  point  of  practice,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  readers  who  are  more  likely  to  be  per- 
plexed than  instructed  by  their  writings,  unless  a  means  of 
reconciliation  can  be  effected  in  their  statements.  This,  I 
think,  is  not  difficult  On  page  162  "J.  S.  W."  states— « I 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  extension  system  can 
only  be  followed  out  successfully  under  coiiditions  in  which 
the  young  wood  can  be  matured ;  under  no  other  circumstances 
has  tbe  system  been  recommended."  Mr.  Luckhurst  has  for* 
gotten  this  important  qualification.  Under  con  litions  other 
than  those  named  he  is  right,  but  given  these  conditions 
"  J.  S.  W."  is  right.  I  have  adopted  both  modes  of  pruning 
with  success,  if  the  wood  is  strong  and  well  matured  to  the 
point  why  shorten  it?  The  superfluous  growths  removed 
entirely— thinned  out — are  always  succeeded  by  fresh  growths 
starting  from  near  the  point  of  severance,  anil  the  trees  ate 
kept  well  furnished.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  ripening  or  non-ripening  of  the  wood ;  or  as  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst observed  last  week — "  'fne  condition  of  each  tree  is  our 
best  guide  for  the  treatment  of  it  alone,  and  not  for  the  whole 
of  the  trees."  As  a  rule  the  system  of  pruning  recommended 
by  the  last  named  cultivator  is  the  best  for  trees  grown  out- 
doors, while  that  of  ''J.  S.  W."  is  well  adapted  for  trees 
trained  to  trellises  under  glass.  Under  such  conditions  I  think 
a  greater  quantity  of  fine  fruit  can  be  had  in  a  given  time  from 
the  planting  of  the  trees  when  pruned  on  what  is  termed  the 
extension  system  than  by  any  other  mode  of  pruning,  but  the 
plan  would  not  answer  if  the  growth  were  not  matured. — 
An  Old  Cultivator. 


Addbr'8-tonoub  Ferns.— I  should  thank  Mr.  Roberts  very 
much  for  a  plant  of  the  O.  vulgatum  var.  ambiguum  for  grow- 
ing, and  also  **  Dublinensis"  for  a  plant  of  0.  lusitanicum, 
to  grow  them  side  by  side,  so  that  I  can  see  if  there  is  really 


A  DAY  AMONGST  HYACINTHS. 

Htaginths  vary  with  varying  seasons.  During  some  yean 
they  are  uniformly  fine,  in  others  only  of  average  merit  This 
year  they  are  not  in  their  best  form,  the  spikes  generally  \Br\xDg 
that  massive  appearance  that  is  coveted  by  cultivators.  This  is 
no  fault  of  those  who  grow  the  plants  nor  of  the  vendors  of  the 
bulbs,  but  is  the  result  of  the  weather  during  the  preceding 
year  not  having  been  conducive  to  their  free  growth  and  per- 
fect maturation.  Nowhere  can  a  better  estimate  of  the  general 
quality  of  the  flowers  be  gained  than  an  inspection  of  Uie  col- 
lections of  those  who  devote  special  attention  to  thsm^and 
where  the  best  bulbs  and  cultural  skill  are  employed  in  pre* 
paring  the  plants  for  exhibition — ^hence  we  will  refer  to  a  few 
collections. 

MBS8B8  TEITCH  &  SONS,  CHELSEA. 

During  late  years  Messrs.  Veitch  have  admittedly  been  the 
premier  exhibitors,  although  they  have  not  competed  for  the 
prizes  that  have  been  offered.  Their  Hyaclntns  grown  at 
Coombe  Wood  are  now  in  their  best  condition,  and,  althoagh 
not  quite  equal  to  those  of  former  years,  a  hundred  or  more 
grand  examples  of  culture  can  be  staged  out  of  the  three  hundred 
plants  grown.  It  is  only  in  this  collection  that  any  number  of 
new  varieties  can  be  seen,  and  these  are  not  numerous^aboat 
a  dozen — and  less  than  half  of  them  will  never  become  famons. 
A  few,  however,  are  really  good. 

First  to  be  mentioned  is  filectra,  a  pale  silvery  blue  flower 
with  a  dark  stripe  down  e.ach  segment,  and  darker  tips^  some- 
what of  the  colour  of  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge.  It  bu  ft 
grand  massive  spike  and  large  bold  bells.  A  fine  variety  for 
exhibition.  Queen  of  Yellows  is  nnquestlonably  the  best  oi  itB 
colour.  The  spike  is  broad  and  symmetrical,  and  the  bells 
Iwrge,  with  broad  segments.  '  The  colour  is  clear  and  untinged 
with  green,  which  renders  it  distinct  from  other  varieties  oE 
the  type.  Countess  of  Rosebery  is  a  very  promising  red 
variety.  The  colour  is  very  bright,  with  pale  wire-like  mar- 
gined segments.  In  spike  and  bells  it  resembles  Yunrbaak. 
Cavaignac  has  been  seen  before.  The  colour  is  greyish  bloe ; 
the  centre  of  the  flower  nearly  white,  with  dark  anthers  ft&d 
tips ;  exterior  of  the  tube  blue ;  bells  broad  and  massive.  A 
distinct  and  fine  variety.  Distinction,  small  spike,  black 
stem,  maroon  crimson  segments  snfifused  with  yiolet— a  new 
and  very  rich  colour.  Triomphe  des  Roses,  good  spike ;  like 
Grandeur  a  Merveille,  but  the  flesh  colour  more  deeply  tinged 
with  pink— attractive.  Nonpareil  is  of  the  same  character,  bat 
not  quite  so  good.  McMahon,  very  dark  blue,  good  symmetri- 
cal spike  ;  like  Mimosa,  but  a  few  white  petals  render  it  dis- 
tinct.   Captain  Boyton,  pale  blue,  extra  large  bells,  resembling 
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Tricolor  ;  plant  of  statelj  robust  growth.  MArchionera  of 
Lome,  a  singular  colour — buff,  with  red  stripe  in  the  segments. 
Queen  of  Holland,  blue  tinged  with  Tiolet,  medium  spike.  Of 
the  new  yarteties  certificated  last  year  Duke  of  Gonaaught, 
King  of  the  Reds,  and  The  Sultau  proye  worthy  of  the  honours 
accorded  tbem. 

Of  the  yarieties  in  general  cultivation  the  following  are  the 
finust : —  Whitet :  La  Or andesse,  the  premier  white  Hyacinth ; 
Snowball,  L*Innocence,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Mont  Blanc, 
Alba  Maxima,  and  La  Franchise  are  all  very  fine,  as  also  is  the 
old  dwarf  Tariety  Madame  Vander  Hoop.  Beds :  Macaulay 
heads  the  list  this  year,  every  plant  having  superior  spikes. 
Fine  also  and  very  rich  are  Yuurbaiik  and  Garibaldi,  while  Lady 
Falmerston  is  dear  and  bright,  and  Koh-i-noor  and  Pellissier 
very  good.  Of  the  waxy  flesh-coloured  varieties  Grandeur  k 
Merveille,  Gigantea,  and  Charles  Dickens  are  all  in  excellent 
condition.  Ikirh  Blue :  King  of  Blues  maintains  its  pre- 
eminence, but  Duke  of  Connaught,  certificated  last  year,  is 
very  rich  and  fine  ;  Sultan  is  also  good,  and  Masterpiece, 
nearly  black,  is  conspicuous  by  its  close  handsome  spike.  Pale 
Blues:  Electra,  above  noticed,  is  the  best  of  all,  followed  by 
Czar  Peter,  Blondin,  Grand  Monurch,  Lothair,  and  Lord 
Derby.  Of  the  mauve  varieties  De  Candolle  is  by  far  the  best. 
The  best  doubles  are  Van  Speyk,  blue,  and  Lord  Wellington, 
very  pale  rosy  pink ;  both  of  these  are  grand,  the  bells  &ng 
quite  2  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  following  varieties  that  are 
nearly  always  good  hsve  not  **  done  well "  this  year,  the  spikes 
being  small  and  unsatisfactory — Von  Schiller,  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  Havelock,  Grand  Lilas,  and  Baron  Van  Tuyll. 

HB8SBS.  OSBORN  &  SON,  FULHAM. 

The  collection  of  Hyacinths  in  this  nursery  comprises  over 
170  varieties,  all  the  best  of  the  old  and  recent  forms  being 
represented.  The  plants  in  vigour  of  growth,  brightness  and 
purity  of  colours,  were  very  good  and  somewhat  better  than 
they  were  last  year,  although  the  season  has  been  such  an  un- 
favourable one.  The  single  varieties  were  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  were  in  excellent  condition.  The  most  notice- 
able were  the  following: — Vuurbaak,  small  bright  crimson 
bells  in  large  spikes  ;  Pieneman,  bells  shaded  with  blue,  very 
lai*ge  in  a  loose  spike ;  Prince  Albert  Victor,  bells  neat,  rich 
crimson,  spike  very  compact ;  Sultan's  Favourite,  bells  creamy 
white  faintly  tinged  with  pink,  close  spike ;  King  of  the 
Yellows,  pde  straw-coloured  bells,  habit  compact ;  Lady  Pal- 
merston,  oells  large  and  well  formed,  shaded  with  rosy  pink  ; 
La  Omement,  bells  fine  cream  colour,  spike  close  and  dense ; 
Charles  Dickens,  bells  of  good  form,  fine  blue  tint,  spike 
massive  and  compact  i  Grande  Vidette,  bells  large,  pale  blue, 
fine  spike,  an  excellent  old  variety  ;  Lothair,  also  a  pale  blue, 
but  with  smaller  bells  ;  La  Grandesse,  a  superb  white  variety, 
with  handsome  bells  and  spike ;  Masterpiece,  one  of  the  darkest 
blue  varieties,  with  good  bells  in  a  large  compact  spike; 
Blondin,  a  clear  pale  blue,  bells  and  spikes  excellent;  Lord 
Macaulay,  bells  of  medium  size,  bright  rose  pink  colour  ;  Czar 
Peter,  colour  of  bells  a  delicate  creamy  white,  good  spike ; 
Lady  Derby,  an  excellent  light  blue  with  admirable  bells  and 
spike.  Very  few  double  varieties  are  grown,  and  indeed  they 
are  much  inferior  in  symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  single  forms. 
The  most  remarkable  for  size  of  spike  and  flowers  were  the 
following : — Bloksberg,  bells  shaded  with  pale  blue,  very 
large  and  full ;  Loid  Wellington,  a  well-known  rosy  pii^ 
variety ;  and  La  Grande  Duchesse,  a  good  creamy  white,  but 
rather  loose  and  straggling.  Many  other  single  varieties  are 
grown  nearly  equal  m  merit  to  those  enumerated,  but  the 
names  given  include  most  of  the  best.  A  small  collection  of 
Tulips  were  contained  in  the  same  house,  Vermillion  Brilliant 
and  Princess  Helena  being  the  predominating  varieties;  the 
latter  is  an  exceptionally  beautiful  white,  and  the  former  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  brightest  cdonred  forms  grown. 
Proserpine  was  also  very  good. 

MBSBB8.  CUTBU8H  &  SON,  HIOHaATB. 

The  display  of  Hyacinths  at  Higbgate  was  past  its  best  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit,  for  a  large  number  haa  been  sent  into 
the  provinces  for  exhibition  and  sale.  However,  there  were 
■till  enough  left  to  indicate  their  general  good  quality.  Most 
of  the  varieties  already  noticed  were  represented,  and  in  addi- 
tion were  the  following,  all  single  varieties  : — King  of  the 
Blues,  an  excellent  dark  blue  ;  De  Candolle,  bells  well  formed, 
of  a  lavender  puce  tint ;  Miss  Betsy,  bells  of  neat  form,  purplish 
crimson  colour  ;  Von  Schiller,  colour  of  bells  a  flne  pink  ;  and 


Marie,  spike  and  bells  large,  colour  very  dark  blue.  There 
were  also  a  few  new  unnamed  varieties,  two  of  which  were 
very  distinct  and  attra-^tive.  One  had  flowers  of  medium  size 
but  neatly  formed,  of  a  rich  crimson  tint,  the  spike  being 
massive  and  compact  The  other  had  Isrge,  pendulous,  dark  blue 
bells,  and  a  long  eompwhat  loose  spike,  but  the  intensely  deep 
colour  of  the  flowers  more  than  compenoated  for  this  defect. 
The  Tulips  were  in  un commonly  good  cocdition  both  as  regards 
vigour  and  colour.  Th*»  single  varieties — Joost  Van  Vondel, 
white  and  scarlet  Pnttebakkcr,  Keysers  Kroon,  Proserpine, 
Cottage  Maid,  and  Due  Van  Thol  were  the  best,  and  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description. 

CAPTAIN  PATTON-S,  NEW  MALDBN. 

Last  April  Capt  Patton  exhibited  a  creditable  collection  of 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  at  South  Kensington,  and  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal.  Encouraged  by  the  results  of  his 
first  essay  in  exhibiting,  and  stimtdated  by  the  grand  pro- 
ductions of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  other  cultivators,  he  witn  a 
chivalrous  spirit  determined  to  do  as  well  or  better  than  those 
skilled  cultivators.  His  attempt  was  a  most  spirited  one,  and 
has  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  Hya- 
cinths that  has  ever  been  produced  by  an  amateur  in  this 
country.  The  gallant  Captain  has  now  upwards  of  a  thousand 
plants  in  bloom  in  more  than  250  varieties,  including  the  newest 
and  most  expensive  that  could  be  obtained.  But  the  enthu- 
siastic cultivator  has  found  out  that  it  is  not  bulbs  costing  20«. 
and  SOr.  each  that  are  the  best  for  winning  prizes  and  if  he 
obtains  the  encounigproent  he  deserves  this  year  he  will  make 
a  very  different  selection  next  snd  produce  far  better  rei^ults. 
Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  numlser  of  varieties,  many  of 
which  only  produce  smaU  Fpike^,  a  number  of  really  good 
plants  can  be  selected  worthy  of  being  staged  by  the  side  of 
itoBe  of  the  best  cultivators  of  the  day.  The  experience  Cap- 
tain Patton  has  gained  will  another  year,  if  an  equally  deter- 
mined effort  is  made,  enable  him  to  still  further  excel  in  bulb 
culture  and  command  high  honours.  The  Tulip<<  in  this  collec- 
tion are  very  good,  the  white  Joost  Van  Vondel  fine,  and  should 
be  grown  by  idl  who  desire  white  early  single  Tulips  for  exhibi- 
tion or  decorative  purposes. 

MISS  CHBISTTS,  COOMBB  BANE. 

This  is  a  very  small  collection,  not  numbering  more  than 
fifty  Hyacinths,  and  about  the  same  number  of  pots  of  Tulips  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  more  creditable  that  the  cultivator,  Mr. 
Moorman,  should  have  distinguished  himself  last  year  by 
obtaining  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
for  these  fiowers.  It  was  only  by  excellence  of  culture  that 
he  could  have  thus  succeeded,  and  his  plants  are  well  grown 
this  year,  but  not  equal  to  last,  extensive  alterations  in  the 
grounds  that  have  been  in  progress  all  winter  having  demanded 
primary  attention.  This  small  but  well -grown  collection  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  suggests  to  others  in  charge  of  moderate- 
sized  gardens  tbat  they  may  also  win  success  if  they  seek  it 
earnestly.  The  (hardens  at  Loxford  Hall  it  maybe  remem- 
bered are  only  of  moderate  extent,  yet  Mr.  Douglas  has  fairly 
won  the  honour  of  being  as  a  gardener  the  premier  cultivator 
of  Hyacinths.    Let  others  emulate  these  successful  cultivators* 


ASPHALT  WALKS. 


I  SEND  the  following  in  reply  to  Mr.  R.  Inglis  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  making  asphalt  walks.  Take  one  cartload  of  ashes 
and  clinkers  from  the  stokehofe,  and  mix  with  coal  tar  in  a 
boiling  state  until  the  whole  mass  shines  like  glass.  Use  the 
material  the  same  week  it  is  made.  Do  not  sift  it  or  separate 
the  clinkers  from  the  rest,  but  break  them  up  to  the  size  of 
hen's  eggs.  Three  labourers  should  be  employed  in  spreading 
it--one  to  fill  the  barrow,  another  to  wheel,  and  the  last  to 
spread  each  barrowload  as  it  is  brought,  raking  the  rough  ma- 
terial into  the  middle  of  the  walk,  covering  with  the  finer 
portion.  Sifted  gravel  or  any  other  substance  available  should 
De  spread  over  the  surface,  and  then  roll  with  a  light  roller. — 
Tatlob,  Zeohlade.    

AUTUMN  PEARS— DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 

If  it  were  possible  to  have  an  election  of  Pears  under  con 
ditions  that  perfect  fruit  of  the  different  varieties  could  b 
submitted  to  a  number  of  connoiFseurs,  it  is  probable  that  thi 
variety  would  have  a  very  high  position  on  the  poll ;  but  an 
election  conducted  under  existing  circumstances  would  have  a 
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diflareat  remit,  becansa  a  safficient  namber  of  caltiTUtora  ore 

iiot  yet  acqniUiited  with  the  merits  of  tMs  very  fine  aai  deli- 
cious Peir.  Trees  daring  the  last  few  yeare  ha»e  b«n  freely 
flamed  in  Tarioni  ({srdeas,  bnt  only  a  few  compared  with  such 
ears  as  Marie  Louise,  I»uise  Bonna  oF  Jersey,  and  others, 
have  arrived  at  a  free  bearing  state.  Those  who  hare  not  yet 
obtained  tbis  Tarietj,  and  ha»e  room  for  a  troa  or  trees  on 
walls  in  the  north,  aad  as  pyramids  or  espaliers  in  warmer 
localities,  will  not  err  by  adding  it  to  their  collections.  It  is  a 
grand  Pear  of  high  quality,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  tree 
is  a  free  and  healthy  grower  and  a  very  good  bearer.    Dojeiui 


du  Comioe  u  described  in  the  "Fruit  Manual"  HtoQont— 
Fmlt  large,  3  inchefl  wide  and  3  J  inches  hifh;  pynMidil 
or  obo'ata,  eomatimes  rather  uueTen  in  iU  aatUn.  SUn 
lemon-yeUow,  with  a  greenish  doge,  consideiably  oorcndwith 
speckles  and  patches  of  pale  brown  msBBt,  and  putidlsth  n 
round  the  eys  and  the  stalk.    Kye  xmall  and  open,  witb  diMt 

K luted  Hgments,  set  in  a  oonaidenbts  dcfucMioo.  Bulk 
If  an  inch  to  on  inch  long,  fleshy  at  tke  Uw ;  MMtiuea 
curved,  and  inserted  in  a  round  narrow  carU? ;  ioUBliiDM 
lery  short  and  stout,  and  obliqaely  inseiled  almost  at  right 
angles  with  the  fruit      Flesh  yellowish  while,  Tsry  tsitbr, 


Kg.  U.—OOTWStl  DO  (■ 


buttery,  and  mating,  very  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  delicately 
perfumed  witb  a  sort  of  cinnamon  flaTour.  This  valuable  Pear 
was  raised  In  the  Garden  of  the  Cornice  Borticole  at  Angers, 
and  the  original  tree  first  fruited  in  1S49. 


TETRATHECA  HIRSUTA. 


AMONa  the  numerous  species  of  plants  that  have  been  intro- 
dnced  from  New  Holland  there  are  many  of  great  decorative 
value  for  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  which,  although 
generally  admiiud,  are  not  grown  very  eilensively.    As  these 


are  included  among  the  planta  technically  termed  "1^ 
wooded,"  supposed  difBculty  of  cnltnm  is  oftas  the  prinai* 
reason  why  they  do  not  receive  more  attentioB.  TbisJiaPT 
mistake  ;  for  thoogh  they  need  a  little  extra  care  in  n8»"  " 
the  composition  of  the  soil  and  in  supplying  water,  yet  *»!■• 
who  bos  a  light,  cool,  and  dry  house  from  which  fro*  i""  " 
excluded  may  saccesatnlly  grow  a  collection  oompwiug  w  " 
most  beautiful  species.  ^ 

The  Tetratbecas  at«  amonfc  the  mort  popular  of  '"'*' 
wooded  piaots,  for  tbey  grow  very  freely,  posssM  «■  ••^ 
habit,  and  produce  their  pretty  and  delicately  tinted  to"*" 
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,    .„  Foot  or  fl^e  iMcleaue 

■Town  in  vbtiImu,  the  one  rapmeniad  la  the  anoeiea  engnT' 
hg  being  bj  no  veMis  Uie  leut  attnuitiTe.  T.  hiimU,  lika  oil 
il>  ooofeDen,  it « luttTe  ol  New  Holland,  whence  it  wu  iulro- 
daoed  t«  ll«Mts.  RaUkaoa't  nmiaj  I?  Baron  Hngel  iu  IMS. 


it  *Baoeedi  well  in  a  6>mpoit  ot  eqoal  ftarta  loam,  peat,  and 
gand,  a  few  flnelj  hrokeo  potiherda  beug  inoorpontad  with 
the  soil  to  keep  it  open.    The  dralnase  most  be  good,  aa  one  of 

tbs  chief  caaseB  oC  non-sncceM  with  Tetrathecaa,  aa  with  manj 
other  plants,  ii  itignant  moiAture  abont  Uie  root*.     During  l^e 


Fig.  H^TaTEuvBCA  nmetrtx. 


Ventilation  ii  of  great  importanne . 

winter  adTantaice  ihoold  be  Uken  of  erery  fine  drj  morning 
when  the  tempemtnre  is  abore  the  tnetiTig  pcjint  to  adniit  ntr 
aa  fmalj  aa  puuible.    At  the  dnll  teaton  of  the  jear  the  planla 


■occeed  beat  on  a  •beU  near  the  glaes,  ai  light  ig  ni 
prerent  the  growth  from  becoming  long  and  weak. 

Tetretbeoa  hirsnta  ii  of  BOb-ihubb;  habit,  the  leaTee  heing 
narrow  and  brifibt  green,  aod  coTered  witb  «hort  bain.  The 
flnwen  are  home  on  nlenderpedDnclesin  tbe  axilinfthelea*ea, 
and  an  ol  a  bright  pink  oi  puipliah  tinge,  with  a  ring  of 
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darker  blotcbea  near  the  dentre.  The  flowers  when  first  open- 
ing are  slightly  pendulous,  but  afterwards  become  more  erect ; 
they  are  produced  very  fi^ly  during  the  present  month  and 
April. — L.  0. 

NOTES  ON  HERB  CULTURE. 

A  GOOD  supply  of  herbs  is  of  great  importance,  and  in  many 
gardens  there  is  a  demand  for  ^em  daily,  and  in  all  some  are 
wanted  frequently.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  herbs  very  often  do  not  receive  that  attention  they  deserve, 
although  a  great  quantity  can  be  obtained  from  a  small  piece 
of  suitable  ground.  I  devote  one  of  our  best  borders,  60  yards 
long  by  6  yards  wide,  to  them,  and  the  produce  is  always 
fine  and  abundant.  At  one  time  there  were  only  a  few  old 
half-dead  stumps  of  roots,  all  of  which  were  thrown  away. 
In  the  March  following  the  border  referred  to  was  cleared  of 
everything  and  received  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  This  was 
deeply  dug  in,  and  about  the  beginning  of  April  seeds  of  every 
herb  required  were  sown  on  this  ground.  All  the  plants  of  taU 
habit  were  sown  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  some  of  the  very 
dwarf  species  were  sown  in  beds  4  feet  wide.  In  the  autumn 
we  had  a  good  supply. 

All  herbs  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  this  is  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a  stock.  Mint  is 
perhaps  aboat  the  only  one  that  it  is  easier  to  raise  by  divid- 
ing the  roots.  The  seed  of  some  herbs  is  much  smaller  than 
others,  but  I  make  little  or  no  difEerence  in  sowing,  all  the 
drills  being  drawn  about  1^  inch  deep.  Only  a  fine  day,  when 
the  soil  is  dry  and  in  good  working  order,  should  be  chosen 
for  sowing  the  seeds.  The  best  way  is  to  draw  all  the  drills 
in  the  morning  and  not  sow  the  seed  until  the  afternoon. 
The  seeds  should  not  be  sown  thickly,  and  afterwards  they 
should  be  covered  with  some  finely-sifted  rather  rich  soil,  th^ 
rake  the  surface  smooth.  When  the  young  plants  appear  the 
hoe  may  be  run  between  them,  and  when  tiie  plants  snow  any 
signs  of  being  too  much  matted  in  the  rows  thin  them  out 
8age,  Thyme,  and  indeed  every  kind  of  herb,  bears  transplant- 
ing veiy  well  from  the  seed  row,  and  when  enough  seed  has 
not  becoi  sown  of  any  kind  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out  and 
planted  in  fresh  soil  when  a  few  inches  high. 

Herbs  should  always  be  kept  quite  free  from  weeds  during 
the  summer,  and  to  do  this  easily  there  is  no  better  way  of 
growing  them  than  in  rows,  as  the  hoe  can  be  frequently  em- 
ployed between  them.  Mint  is  better  in  broad  rows  than  in  a 
bed,  as  the  latter  has  always  a  g^eat  tendency  to  encourage 
weeds.  When  once  a  good  stock  of  young  plants  has  been 
raised  from  seed  they  will  last  for  many  years  if  grown  in  good 
soil.  Mint  is  the  only  herb  we  ever  cover  in  winter,  and 
this  is  not  really  necessary,  as  it  is  not  easily  injured  l^  cold. 
AH  herbs  should  be  cut  just  before  they  bloom  in  sufficient 

Suantity  to  last  during  the  winter,  or  if  they  bloom  too  early 
be  fiowers  should  be  cut,  as  August  and  September  is  early 
enough  to  cut  for  drying.  In  gaidens  the  usual  way  is  to  cut 
the  herbs  and  dry  them  in  a  shed  before  tying  in  bundles. 
If  long  in  drying  much  of  their  green  colour  is  lost,  and  some 
cooks  prefer  to  have  them  from  the  garden  just  as  they  are  cut, 
when  they  dry  them  rapidly  on  a  hot  plate  and  powder  them 
before  the  colour  has  left  them.  When  dried  in  ^e  ordinary 
way  they  should  never  be  tied  up  before  they  are  quite  dry, 
and  then  they  should  be  hung  up  in  a  dry  place,  as  they  keep 
much  longer  than  when  exposea  to  any  damp.  I  have  Mint, 
Thyme,  and  Tarragon  that  was  cut  in  1878  much  fresher  now 
thui  some  cut  in  1879.  When  all  has  been  obtained  that  is 
Inquired  for  drying  no  more  should  be  cut  from  the  plants 
until  spring.  Thyme  and  Sage  are  sometimes  killed  by  cutting 
them  too  dosely  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  ML  super- 
fluous growths  and  dead  shooto  should  be  left  on  the  plants 
until  they  start  into  growth  in  the  spring,  when  eyerything  may 
be  cut  away  but  the  new  growths.  When  this  is  attended  to 
in  time  it  is  long  before  the  plants  become  scraggy,  and  when 
the  soil  begins  to  be  exhausted  a  httle  decayed  manure  may 
either  be  spread  on  the  surface  or  lightly  forked  in. 

Chervil  may  be  sown  at  any  time,  as  it  quickly  runs  to  seed. 
The  best  way  to  keep  up  a  supply  is  to  make  one  sowing  about 
the  beginning  of  April  and  another  two  months  later.  By  that 
time  the  first  sown  will  be  fiowering,  after  which  the  seed  will 
fall  and  germinate.  The  other  bateh  will  be  in  when  this  is 
taking  place,  and  by  the  time  it  is  in  seed  the  self-sown  plants 
will  be  ready  for  use.  Borage  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 
The  most  useful  herbs  are  Mint,  Sage,  Thyme,  winter  and 
summer  Savory  for  seasoning.  Marjoram  for  soups  and  stuffing. 


Dill  for  pickles.  Fennel  for  fish,  Hyssop  and  Basil   Bweet  Basil 
is  one  of  the  most  tender  herbs,  and  seldom  saooeeds  wdl 
out  of  doo^  unless  in  the  hot  part  of  the  summer,   k  little 
seed  may  be  sown  in  a  pot  ana  placed  in  a  gentle  beat  any 
time  in  spring.    When  the  plants  are  large  enough  prick  tbem 
out  into  a  box  or  empty  cold  frame,  and  grow  them  on  in  good 
soil  with  the  glass  over  them.    Before  they  bloom  they  may  be 
cut  and  dried  for  iise  at  any  time.    Those  who  prefer  gieoi 
Basil  may  have  it  all  the  year  round  by  sowing  a  little  srad  in 
a  pot  every  month,  and  growing  the  P^nts  in  a  temperate 
place  during  the  winter.    Mint  and  Tarragon  may  be  bad 
green  all  the  winter  if  a  few  roote  are  lifted  after  the  growths 
have  died  down  in  autumn,  placed  in  a  box  or  pot  and  oo?ered 
with  light  soil,  and  then  kept  in  a  pit  or  house  where  the  tem- 
perature is  about  6(f  .— A  Kitchen  Oabdenes. 

IVY  CULTURE. 

I  QBOW  nearly  if  not  all  the  known  varieties  of  this  most 
usef  i:d  and  charming  evergreen  climbing  plant,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  views  of  some  of  your  able  oontribntorsas  to 
the  best  manner  and  means  of  cultivation.  My  practice  is  to 
plant  in  good  loam,  train  perpendicularly,  syringe  in  bot 
weather,  and  for  the  first  few  years  remove  the  leaves  in  April 

Some  authorities  do  not  agree  with  this  treatment,  insisting 
that  the  foliage  should  not  be  removed,  but  only  tbe  bresat 
growth,  which  is  invariably  cutaway.  The  plan  I  have  adopted 
has  hitherto  proved  singularly  successful,  and  althoogb  in- 
volving a  little  extra  labour  I  am  well  rewarded,  for  the 
new  foliage  produced  in  tbe  early  summer  is  very  beaotifoL 
It  is  difficult  to  make  selections  amongst  such  an  attnctire 
family,  but  perhaps  my  chief  favourites  are  Hedera  Cavendishii, 
Eenwoodiana  ((sometimes  called  Caenwoodiana),  palmata 
rhomboidea  obovata,  maiginata  robusta,  and  maciilata.— 
G.  DUFFIELD,  Winchmore  Hill, 


THE  FERTILISATION  OF  FERNS. 

It  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Eadon  bas  criti- 
cised my  explanation  of  this  subject,  that  although  he  beaded 
his  remarks  in  the  form  of  a  question,  **  Ferns  and  How  are 
they  Reproduced  ?"  yet  he  was  prepared  to  oppose  anythi^ 
that  did  not  agree  with  the  opinions  he  had  already  foim^ 
I  am  led  irrisistibly  to  teke  this  view  from  observing  ^JJJj 
does  not  weigh  the  argumente  or  contrast  the  facts  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  but  endeavours  to  prove  that  all  my  state- 
ments are  inaccurate.  In  this,  however,  he  is  unsuooesefnl,  for 
not  only  are  some  of  his  observations  extremely  Ulogical  and 
incorrect,  but  I  fail  to  detect  a  single  fact  that  he  bas  ad- 
vanced which  can  be  considered  as  opposed  to  those  tbat  I 
detailed.  My  chief  object  was  to  furnish  him  with  a  ©^^P]*^ 
reply  to  his  apparent  question ;  but  as  he  seems  more  ^^'P^'^ 
to  teach  than  to  be  taught,  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to 
defend  my  statements. 

That  Perns  are  really  fertilised  in  the  prothallia  is  nw  » 
well  known  that  I  should  have  felt  quite  prepared  to  accept 
the  truth  of  others*  observations,  even  though  I  had  ^^^?[ 
firmed  them  myself  ;  but  during  experience  in  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  Ferns  in  Europe  I  enjoyed  ample  mwM 
of  proving  the  truth  of  Suminski's  discovery,  having  repeatwiy 
seen  under  the  microscope  both  the  archegouia  and  antbeiidiA) 
thus  placing  the  subject  quite  beyond  mere  theory. 

To  avoid  occupying  the  valuable  space  of  the  Journal  ij" 
necessarily  I  will  vindicate  my  previous  statements  as  briefly 
as  possible.  That  Mr.  Eadon  has  not  succeeded  in  <ii«^^^ 
these  organs  with  a  lens  I  do  not  doubt  It  is  only  ^*°^ 
high  powers  of  good  microscopes  that  they  can  be  detsete^ 
and  then,  as  I  have  already  said,  perseverance  and  care  as  ^ 
as  some  expterience  in  microscopic^  work  are  z^^^lJ^  ^ 
of  which  points  his  friend  must  have  been  deficient  Tbe  ^ 
gravings  employed  to  illustrate  the  subject  ivere  the  tf^ 
representations  of  drawings  from  the  full-grown  P'*^*^^  ^ 
which  I  have  seen  quite  as  often  that  size  as  laiger.  If  7^ 
correspondent  will  again  examine  the  figure  of  ^^^^^^ 
Capillus- Veneris  he  wUl  see  that  the  young  frond  doei  prooeea 
from  near  the  indented  portion  of  the  prothallinm,  where,  •• 
stated,  the  archegouia  are  formed.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Moore's  workt  "^ 
Eadon's  perception  must  be  extremely  acute  if  he  can  °i*^v~ 
how  one  "  nullifies  "  the  other.  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  I^J^ 
rem  Ota,  Asplenium  germanicum,  and  A.  microdon  ^'^/^S/ 
ably  regarded  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  others  as  probable  njwm 
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and  the  former  writer  obsenres  as  follows  concerning  their 
fertility: — **  I  h&ye  failed  to  raise  spores  from  any  of  these,  and 
am  not  aware  of  anyone  else  succeedinfi[.  .  .  .  There  are  plenty 
of  good-looking  spores  on  Lastrea  remota,  yet  thiy  will  not 
germinate.  For  the  last  ten  years  seyeral  pans  of  spores  from 
this  Fern  have  been  sown  yearly  without  a  single  plant  having 
been  raised."  Perhaps  because  Mr.  Eadon  has  found  spores 
on  the  plants  he  at  once  considered  them  fertile.  He  farther 
states,  <*  There  is  proof  positive  that  the  abnormal  forms  of 
British  Ferns  are  not  the  result  of  cross-fertilisation,"  an  asser- 
tion which  he  does  not  and  cannot  substantiate.  It  is  evident 
in  the  passages  I  cited  from  Mr.  Lowers  lecture  at  Birmingham 
that  he  fully  accepts  the  true  facts  of  Fern  fertilisation,  and 
has  founded  his  experiments  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of 
them.  Mr.  J.  Smith  is  indeed  an  eminent  pteridologisC  but 
having  been  blind  for  many  years  he  has  long  been  unable  to 

Snrsue  his  investigations;  nevertheless,  he  informs  me  that 
[r.  Eadon  is  quite  wrong  in  implying  that  he  entertains  any 
doubt  Qoncerning  the  fact  that  fertilisation  occurs  in  the  pro- 
thallium.  The  quotation  given  from  Mr.  Smith's  work  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  real  Question. 

If  Mr.  Eadon  is  aesirous  of  investigating  the  subject 
further  he  may  consult  with  advantage  the  works  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker ;  Prolessors  Bentley,  Henfrey,  Balfour,  Asa 
Oray,  Oliver,  Dr.  Masters,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Berkeley,  the 
introduction  to  cryptoinimic  botany  by  the  latter  author  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  language.  All  these  writers,  and  many 
others  both  in  England  and  on  the  continsnt,  have  fully  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  the  matter,  and  until  Mr.  Eadon  is  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  all  their  observations  are  incorrect  he  would 
he  wise  not  to  oppose  what  he  is  totally  unable  to  disprove. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kendal,  while  not  fully  accepting  the  expla- 
nation given,  does  not  keep  to  the  subject  The  other  modes 
by  which  Ferns  are  reproduced  have  no  bearing  on  the  matter. 
The  white  bodies  he  has  observed  in  the  spore  cases  are  pro* 
bably  immature  spores,  they  certainly  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  fertilisation. — L.  Castle. 

[It  is  not  necessary  to  insert  more  on  this  subject. — Eds.] 

REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Botany  for  Children.    By  the  Rev.  Gbobob  Hekblow,  M JIl. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford. 

This  little  work  is  one  of  the  already  numerous  books 
devoted  to  elementary  botany,  with  the  majority  of  which  it 
can  be  most  favourably  compared,  as  the  author  has  generally 
treated  the  subject  in  a  dear,  simple,  and  yet  exhaustive 
manner — points  of  great  importance  in  works  of  this  character. 
It  is  expUuned  in  the  preface  that  for  very  young  children  the 
book  is  only  intended  to  be  studied  with  &e  aid  of  a  teacher  ; 
but  above  the  age  of  ten  an  intelligent  child  may,  by  his  own 
efforts,  considerably  extend  the  knowledge  ha  has  gained. 
Even  then,  however,  much  greater  progress  would  be  made 
under  a  teacher's  care  than  o&erwise.  Referring  to  the  benefit 
deriTed  from  a  study  of  our  native  plants,  as  inducing  habits 
of  careful  and  accurate  observation,  the  author  justly  remarks 
that  much  might  be  done  by  country  clergymen  to  extend  such 
knowledge  with  pleasure  to  themselves  and  advantage  toothers. 
He  gives  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way  the 
success  that  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow*s  efforts  to  introduce 
botany  into  the  village  school  of  Hitcham,  Suffolk,  who,  by 
adopting  a  floral  scheidnle,  "rendered  the  science  capable  of 
beiog  taueht  to  children  not  only  with  great  simplicity  but 
also  on  a  woroughly  scientific  basis." 

Thirty  of  the  most  common  British  plants  are  described  and 
illustrated,  those  selected  being  types  of  the  principal  natural 
orders  represented  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  rather  strange,  how- 
ever, that  the  UmbellifersB  should  have  been  omitted,  for  many 
other  orders  of  considerably  less  importance  are  represented 
which  could  have  been  much  better  excluded  if  the  want  of 
space,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  was  the  only  plea.  In  describ- 
ing the  forms  of  the  various  organs  of  plants  their  functions 
are  briefly  explained,  many  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
of  plant  life  being  incidentally  referred  to,  and  the  chief 
economic  uses  of  plants  are  mentioned. 


A  Year^a  Work  in  Garden  and  Oreenhoune,     By  Geobob 
Glenmt.    London :  Chatto  k  Windus,  Piccadilly. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  calendar, 
and  the  hints  and  recommendations  may  possibly  prove  service- 
able to  some  readers ;  but  the  volume  has  this  drawback — that 


those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  gardening  do 
not  need  the  reminders  given,  while  tnose  who  are  not  will,  we 
think,  fail  to  find  what  they  require,  for  they  are  told  frequently 
enough  what  to  do  *^ut  not  by  any  means  fully  and  clearly  how 
to  do  it.  Still,  through  the  pages  useful  hints  are  scattered. 
The  "  Select  Lists  of  a  Few  Choice  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits,  and 
Seeds  "  are  very  faulty.  Not  only  are  named  varieties  of  Cine- 
rarias and  show  Calceolarias  included,  plants  of  which  cannot 
be  had,  but  the  varieties  of  such  useful  plants  as  Begonias  are 
not  well  selected,  and  the  most  useful  Chrysanthemum  in  cul- 
tivation— Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  is  omitted ;  but  the  names  of  **  Gera- 
niums" (Pelargoniums)  are  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Silver 
Tricolors  are  named  that  are  not  Tricolors,  Variegated  Ivy- 
leaved  varieties  that  are  not  variegated,  and  double-flowered 
Zonals  that  are  not  double ;  indeed,  all  the  varieties  named  as 
double  are  single,  while  there  is  no  list  of  single  Zonals  at  all  1 
These  lists  appear  to  be  a  compilation  from  catalogues,  and 
betray  either  a  want  of  care  or  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  compiler,  for  besides  the  incongruities  rS^erred  to  the 
names  of  many  varieties  are  incorrectly  spcdt 


VIOLETS. 

Mb.  Luckhubst  is  usually  so  advanced  in  his  views  that  I 
was  surprised  to  read  his  remarks  respecting  Violets.  Unfortu- 
nately ttie  varieties  were  not  happily  selected  for  comparison. 
Csar,  though  a  larger  flower,  is  quite  as  pointed  in  its  petals  as 
the  Russian  (Viola  suavis),  and  as  Mr.  Luckhurst  observes  is 
not  so  free-flowering  as  the  latter.  Russian  not  only  has  small 
flowers  but  short  footstalks,  which  are  only  available  for  making 
up  into  knots,  but  the  improved  varieties  may  be  made  into 
bouquets  6  or  more  inches  in  diameter.  Csar  and  Giant  are 
superseded  by  Victoria  Regina,  with  larger  flowers  and  rounder 
petals ;  it  commences  to  flower  in  September,  and  continues  to 
furnish  blooms  through  the  winter  under  favourable  conditions. 
Of  the  older  forms  Devoniensis  is  a  fine  variety,  blooming  from 
September  to  April,  and  is  very  fragrant  V.  odoratissima 
has  floe  blooms  freely  produced  and  very  sweet,  and  greatly 
surpasses  Russian,  Czar,  Giant,  Single  White,  and  Single  Red. 
The  improved  varieties  have  more  than  double  the  size  of 
flower,  of  better  form,  freely  produced  over  half  the  year, 
with  as  much  perfume,  more  robust  constitution,  and  from 
the  longer  footstalks  of  the  flowers  are  very  much  more 
useful.  Violet  aigenteseflora  promises  to  be  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. The  flowers  are  very  pretty,  not  so  large  as  Victoria 
Regina,  shining  blush,  some  flowen  nearly  white  with  purple 
spurs.  In  bunches  they  are  effective  and  contrast  well  with 
the  purple  forms.  The  leaves  are  small--about  the  size  of 
the  common  hedge  Violet,  and  not  the  least  of  its  merits  are 
its  long  footstalks  and  delicious  fragrance.  Of  the  doubles 
Marie  Louise  is  a  fine  variety,  lavender  with  white  centre, 
flowering  freely  in  autumn,  and  continuing  through  the  winter 
under  favourable  conditions.  De  Parme  is  very  valuable, 
which  I  originally  obtained  from  Florence  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  and  have  distributed  many  thousand  plants  since,  it 
being  very  freely  increased  by  suckers.  In  growth  it  is  very 
compact,  being  more  disposed  to  produce  suckers  than  runners, 
having  small  leaves,  and  commences  flowering  in  September, 
and  blooms  continuously  up  to  May.  The  flowers  are  large, 
very  double,  slate  or  lavender  purple,  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  indeed,  it  is  with  me  the  best  of  all  the  Neapolitan  forms 
of  Violet  for  continuity  and  abundance  of  bloom  and  fragrance. 
This  handsome  variety  produces  its  flowers  very  freely  in  pots, 
and  does  not  take  up  much  room.  In  a  light  position  m  a 
greenhouse  it  affords  a  succession  of  flowere  through  the  winter. 

I  grow  all  my  Violets  principally  in  frames  during  the  winter, 
planting  out  rooted  suckers  in  April  or  early  May.  Nine  inches 
apart  every  way  is  sufficient  space  for  all  the  double  forms,  the 
smgle  varieties  are  allowed  a  foot,  planting  flrmly,  and  watering 
until  established.  All  runners  are  removed  as  they  appear  and 
weeds  destroyed.  Nothing  more  is  required  (the  ground  being 
well  dug  and  enriched  prior  to  planting)  to  secure  well-deve- 
loped crowns,  without  which  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  Violets  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Lifted  with  balls  in  September  they 
are  planted  in  the  frames  or  pits  9  to  12  inches  from  the  glass, 
such  varieties  as  Victoria  Regina  being  planted  9  inches  apart, 
and  De  Parme  6  inches.  A  good  watering  is  given,  the  lights 
remaining  off  until  frost,  and  after  being  put  on  air  is  admitted 
freely  whenever  the  temperature  outside  is  above  85^ 

Venice  is  a  beautiful  variety  not  a  great  way  from  De  Panne. 
Blandyana  is  also  a  very  flne  Violet  King  of  Violets,  Double 
Russian,  Double  Red,  and  Neapolitan,  with  Arborea  or  Tree 
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may  be  dismissed  with  the  obserratlon  that  they  are  all  pretty, 
but  not  comparable  to  Marie  Louise  and  De  Parme  fur  qaalitv 
and  quantity  of  bloom  over  a  lengthened  period ;  those  with 
Victoria  Regina  and  Elep^antissima  being  the  best  Violets  for 
general  purposes.  Of  the  double  whites  Belle  de  Chatenay  is 
▼ery  good  bnt  not  at  all  free,  and  Queen  of  Violets  is  so  prone 
to  go  bUnd  as  to  gire  very  few  perfect  blooms. — Q,  Abbey. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  SALVIAS. 

-  Fbw  plants  are  more  useful  than  the  Salvias,  and  flew  are 
more  charming  dnring  the  winter  months,  the  various  colours 
of  their  flowers  rendering  them  highly  attractive,  and  the  plants 
being  veiy  free-flowering  are  indispensable  where  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  cut  flowers.  By  g^wing  a  collection  of  five 
or  six  species  a  supply  of  flowers  from  October  until  April 
can  be  obtained,  ana  with  good  treatment  I  find  them  of  great 
value  dnring  the  winter,  especially  S.  Grahami,  S.  splendens, 
and  S.  HeerL  To  obtain  strong  flowering  plants  for  next 
winter,  cuttings  should  be  taken  at  once  and  inserted  in  sandy 
soil,  five  or  six  in  a  GO-sised  pot.  The  pots  should  be  placed  in 
the  propagating  pit,  where  tne  cnttings  will  soon  strixe,  when 
they  may  be  potted  singly  in  a  rich  soil.  They  should  be 
plaieed  near  the  glass  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  as  growth 
advances  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  out  to 
render  the  plants  bushy.  They  should  remain  in  the  inter- 
mediate hoose  until  the  end  of  April,  when  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  cold  frame  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  then 
gradually  give  air  until  they  are  quite  hardened.  By  the  first 
week  in  June  they  should  be  planted  out  in  a  rich  border 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  if  the  summer  prove  very  dry 
liberal  supplies  of  water  will  be  necessary.  The  plants  can 
remain  in  the  border  until  the  first  week  of  September,  when 
they  must  be  taken  up  carefully  with  a  good  ball  of  roots,  and 
placed  in  as  small  pots  as  will  hold  them,  filling  up  with  old 
manure.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  frame  for  a  month, 
removing  them  to  the  greenhouse  when  the  flowers  appear.  I 
have  a  grand  display  of  flower  now  on  plants  grown  as  ^bove 
described.  Old  plants  should  be  cut  back  after  flowering, 
and  planted  out  and  treated  similarly  to  those  grown  from 

cnttings. 

I  find  the  undermentioned  very  useful  and  of  excellent 
quality : — Salvia  Grahami ;  S.  Heerii,  a  profusely  flowering 
species,  daczling  scarlet ;  S.  gesnerseflora,  with  large  and  bright 
scariet  flowers ;  S.  splendens,  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  most 
useful  for  .winter ;  and  S.  nigrescens,  a  very  beautiful  species 
with  long  flower  spikes,  gracefully  drooping,  of  a  blackish- 
violet  colour.— B.  T.  Jamss. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

nrrcHKir  gardsit. 

Polotoef.— The  weather  has  been  veiy  favourable  for  forwarding 
the  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  generally.  Potatoes  in  particular 
having  been  planted  in  large  numbers.  A  few  remarks  only  on 
the  subject  are  necessary,  it  having  been  fully  treated  by  wiitora 
in  recent  issues  of  the  JonmaL  In  small  gardens  the  early  varie- 
ties only  should  be  grown,  as  they  bear  heavy  crops,  mature  early, 
which  nvours  double  cropping,  and  the  rows  can  be  placed  much 
closer  together  than  is  the  case  with  the  more  vigorous  late  varie- 
ties. A  Tight  soil  beinff  warmest  is  most  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  early  varieties,  and  the  quality  of  the  produce  too  &  very 
superior.  Those  recommended  for  frames  are  equally  well  adapted 
for  a  south  border  or  other  warm  positions,  but  the  haulm  must 
be  kept  covered  with  soil  as  long  as  possible  to  protect  from  frosts, 
and  when  too  high  for  this  it  is  advisable  to  protect  with  branches 
of  evergreens,  fern,  or  litter. 

Carrots  ana  Radithes, — ^A  sowing  of  these  may  be  made  in  a 
warm  light  soiL  The  varieties  recommended  for  frames  are  suit- 
able for  this  sowing,  the  same  distances  being  allowed,  the  Radishes 
to  be  sown  between  the  Carrots. 

Lettuce. — Plants  wintered  m  the  seed  bed  or  under  cover  should 
be  planted  out  without  delay,  and  others  that  may  have  been 
sown  under  glass  may  be  pricked  off  in  either  boxes,  handlights, 
cold  frames,  or  a  warm  sheltered  position.  To  follow  these  a  sow- 
ing may  be  made  on  a  south  border.  Most  amateurs  appreciate 
Lettuce,  bnt  few  grow  them  well.  A  good  open  position  and  well- 
maqured  soil  are  the  most  suitable.  On  ffood  soil  from  10  to 
12  inches  apart  each  way  is  not  too  much  for  the  Cos  varieties. 
Paris  White  Cos  is  one  of  the  best. 

Cauli/lowerB. — ^Those  wintered  under  glass  may  now  be  planted 
firmly  with  the  trowel  in  well  and  freshly  manured  soil,  allowing 
a  distance  of  about  18  mchea  each  way,  but  if  large  heads  are 
required  2  feet  between  the  lines  is  not  too  much.  Place  a  few 
under  the  shelter  of  either  a  south  or  east  wall,  others  on  a  south 


border,  and  the  remainder  in  a  cooler  position,  in  order  to  prolong 
the  duration  of  the  crop. 

Bruuelt  SproitU. — If  seed  has  not  been  sown  os  boftsds  or 
under  glass^  a  little  should  at  onoe  be  sown  ia  a  warm  pbee.  To 
have  them  m  perfection  a  long  period  of  growth  is  requkito :  the 
aim  therefore  should  be  to  have  a  bieadtk  estabUsksd  u  tiny  si 
possible. 

H0TBBD8. 

Cticumfer«.— Those  sown  thinly  in  large  nots  or  pass  tboold, 
when  the  s«)cond  or  third  leaf  is  developed^  he  potted  off  singlv 
into  either  large  60*8  or  48's.  employing  soil,  previously  wszmed, 
consisting  of  turfy  loam  ana  a  good  edition  of  manors.  It  ii 
the  best  plan,  however,  to  sow  seeds  singly  in  the  former  axe,  and 
to  shift  tne  plants  into  82-size  pots  should  they  be  Ukely  to  bsoome 
root-bound  before  a  bed  is  ready  for  their  rsoeption.   When  tte 
plants  are  growing  freely  pinch  out  their  points,  which  will  indoM 
the  production  of  side  shoots,  at  which  time  tbey  should  be  plsated 
if  strong,  but  if  at  all  weak  it  is  better  to  delay  the  op«iatioa  for 
a  few  days.    The  heating  materials,  if  well  prepared  by  freqnent 
turnings,  should  be  made  into  a  bed,  which  may  be  from  9  to 
4  feet  high  at  the  back  with  a  fall  of  1  foot  to  the  front.  The 
bed  to  be  made  firm  with  a  fork  bnt  not  trodden,  and  the  material 
should  be  well  shaken  out  as  the  process  goes  on.   The  ftime 
must  be  placed  on  the  bed  at  once,  and  the  lights  kept  doee  till 
the  heat  rises,  after  which  the  steam  should  be  allowed  to  eecm. 
When  the  trial  stick  plunged  in  the  bed  denotes  a  dscline  ia  m 
heat  a  few  pieces  of  turf  should  be  laid  the  grass  side  downwsrds 
in  the  centre  of  eaoh  light,  to  moderate  the  rather  strong  best 
whioh  sometimes  proves  too  much  for  the  plants.    A  Dousd  of 
earth  (about  a  bushel)  should  then  be  placed  on  the  turf,  the 
rougher  it  is  the  better  ;  but  those  who  cannot  obtain  torfy  loaoi 
may  sabstitute  good  garden  soil  three  parts,  and  one  part  mannie. 
When  this  is  tnoroughly  warmed,  the  plants  may  be  toned 
ont^  placiuff  one,  or  at  the  ioaost  two,  in  each  light.   If  planted 
uprightly  the  young  shoots  will  snap  when  being  tnised;  to 
avoid  this,  make  a  slanting  hole,  almMt  laying  the  plants  dowi. 
and  cover  up  or  bury  the  stem  to  near  the  seed  leaves,  whieji  will 
cause  the  stem  to  freely  emit  roots.    Mounds  only  are  msde  is  the 
first  instance  to  avoid  the  danger  of  oottfintng  the  best  Sopply 
with  warm  water,  and  syriuji^  when  closing  on  fine  daya  Usve 
the  lights  slightly  open  at  nights  if  steam  be  abundant,  and  venti- 
late during  the  warmest  pait>  of  each  day,  more  or  less  aeooidfaig 
to  the  external  temperature,  but  beware  of  admitting  cold  winds. 
Shade  with  a  light  material  during  bright  sunshine,  and  close  at 
about  8  P.M.,  slightly  damping  the  sides  of  the  frame  and  tiie 
surface  of  the  bed  at  the  same  time. 

Choice  Flower  Seeds.-^Th^  temperature  of  a  Cucumber  frame  is 
ver}[  suitable  for  the  seeds  of  G-loziniaSy  Begonias,  ToreaiaFoor- 
nieri.  Primula  sinensis,  Cyclamen,  Solannms  for  the  subtropical 
garden,  Acacia  lophantha,  and  many  others.  The  seed  of  the 
three  former  are  verv  minute  and  must  not  be  buried.  Use  finely 
sifted  peaty  soil,  and  over  this  a  lajrer  of  silver  sand,  making  the 
whole  firm  and  level,  and  damping  it  with  a  fine  rose  some  hoon 
previously  to  sowing.  Press  the  seeds  in  with  the  bottom  of  a 
flower  pot,  sprinkle  a  very  llDtle  fine  sand  over  the  seed,  pfaage 
the  pots  in  the  bed,  and  cover  with  glasa.  If  it  be  found  neoessary 
to  sprinkle  later  on  do  it  lightly,  and  use  a  pot  with  a  very  fins 
rose.  None  of  the  seeds  should  be  covered  at  all  heavily,  and  all 
germinate  the  more  readllj  if  covered  with  glass,  and  this  again 
with  either  moss  or  short  litter.  The  seeds  of  the  Acacia  should 
be  soaked  in  water  kept  to  a  high  temperature  till  they  areswoUea 
considerably.  DCany  very  pret^  varieties  of  Coleus  may  be  ob* 
taihed  from  a  packet  of  seeds. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK 

VRITIT  HOUSI& 

Orchard  A>iue.— Apricots  now  in  full  bloom  require  free  vssd- 
lation  whenever  the  weather  permits.  In  dull  damp  weather  the 
ventilators  should  be  opened  slightly  to  promote  a  circulation  of 
air.  In  mild  weather  the  ventilators  should  be  fully  open  by  day 
and  a  little  at  night.  In  bri£[ht  weaUier  when  the  nights  are  cold 
air  should  be  admitted  early  in  the  day,  ventilating  freely  above  a 
temperature  of  60°,  closing  the  house  at  65%  so  as  to  prevent  too 
great  a  depression  of  temperature  durinsr  the  night.'  It  is  alwsTS 
advisable  to  facilitate  the  setting  of  the  fruit  by  applying  tae 
pollen  to  the  stigmas  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  which  is  piefo^ 
ably  performed  in  the  early  part  of  fine  days.  Syringing  must  not 
be  practised  whilst  the  trees  are  in  blossom.  The  trees,  whether 
in  pots  or  planted  out,  must  be  well  supplied  with  water  at  the 
roots,  for  to  allow  the  soil  to  become  too  dry  is  very  injnrioaB  at 
any  time  during  growth  or  while  flowering.  Strawberries  will 
reonire  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

Vitiet. — ^The  latest  Vines  will  now  be  moving,  and  should  be 
syringed  several  times  a  day^  endeavouring  to  seonre  aa  eten 
break  by  closing  with  a  moist  atmosphere  at  75^,  employing 
fire  heat  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  a  minimum  of  65*'. 
Vigorous  young  canes  do  not  break  evenly,  and  to  prevent  a  rush 
of  sap  to  the  upper  part  thev  should  be  brought  into  a  horisontal 
X)09itton  until  all  the  eyes  have  started,  when  the  canes  may  be 
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tied  up  to  the  wins.  Keep  op  a  steady  ciroalatioii  of  warm 
rather  diy  air  where  Yinee  are  in  bloom,  maintaining  a  tempe- 
wtnre  of  70*  to  76®  by  artificial  meaoa  for  Hoicato  and  5®  leas  for 
Hambnrghs,  allowing  an  advance  of  l(y*  to  16®  from  ann  heat 
Attend  to  disbudding,  tying  out,  and  stopping  in  snccession  houses, 
not  allowing  the  thinomf^  of  the  bunches  and  berries  to  fall  into 
arrear.  Free-settine  vaneties  may  be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  out  of  flower,  but  Huscats  and  other  shy  setters  should  not  be 
thinned  until  it  is  seen  which  berries  hare  been  properly  fertilised. 
It  18  difficult  to  giTe  any  precise  instructions  for  thinning,  as  the 
DOTies  vary  considerably  in  size  in  different  Tarieties  and  even 
difcercnt  individuals  of  the  same  variety.  Every  berry  should 
u  IS  '*^™  ^  "^®^^  without  becoming  wedged,  and  yet  sufficient 
berries  must  be  retained  so  that  the  bunch  will  retain  its  form 
when  cut  The  fermenting  nukterial  will  ere  this  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  interior  of  the  eariiest  house,  ac  it  should  before 
the  hemes  begin  to  colour,  retaining,  however,  about  a  couple  of 
inches  thickness  as  a  mulch,  and  giving  the  inside  borders  a 
thorough  soakinff  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  After  the  Gtmpes 
commence  colounng  ventilate  as  freely  as  possible,  and  gradually 
reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture.  Young  Yines  pUnted  last 
eeason  ^d  cut  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  or  treUis  in 
winter  should  be  encouraged  by  gentle  fire  heat,  so  as  to  allow 
tune  for  their  making  a  good  growth.  The  Uterals  should  have 
their  points  pinched  out  at  the  first  leaf  to  a  length  of  6  feet  up 
the  rods,  which  will  cause  the  fruit  buds  to  become  plump  for  next 
^son,  hut  all  above  that  height  should  be  allowed  to  grow. 
Planting  young  Yines  will  require  to  be  done  early  in  next  month, 
!?  J  ^'^  provision  has  been  made  for  inside  and  outside  borders 
the  Vines  should  bejplanted  in  the  former,  which  will  be  sufficient 
tor  tiie  first  year.  The  Yines,  if  cut-backs  of  Ust  year,  may  be 
shaken  out  and  phused  in  position  either  before  or  after  they  have 
made  a  couple  of  inches  of  growth,  the  roots  being  disentangled 
and  spread  out  evenly  in  the  border,  covering  them  about  8  faiches 
^p,  and  watering  moderately  to  settle  ttie  soil  about  them. 
Ymee  of  the  present  year's  raising  will  not  need  to  be  pUnted  out 
for  some  time  yet  They  are  preferably  raised  in  squares  of  turf, 
and  may  be  planted  when  the  rooto  are  protruding  through  the 
sides  :  or  if  in  pots  thev  should  be  turned  out  before  they  become 
root-bound.  They  will  require  to  have  a  temperature  at  pUntiug- 
out  suitable  to  Yines  in  growth— viz.,  65°  at  night  and  70*  to  7fiP  ^ 
u'  1^*^  ***  advance  of  10®  to  16°  with  sun ;  but  Yines  of  labtyear 
should  be  allowed  to  start  unaided,  syringing  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day  according  to  the  weather.  Yines  intended  for  early 
iruitmg  in  pots  next  season,  being  cut-backs  of  last  year's  raising, 
should  receive  their  final  shift.  The  pote  (12  inches  in  diameter) 
f^ould  be^clean  and  efficiently  drained,  pottmg  firmly  hi  turfy 

pot 

the  roots  enter  the  plunging  material  Keep  the  house  rather 
cloee,  and  if  the  weather  be  bright  shade  for  a  few  days.  It  is 
essential  that  the  canes  be  trained  near  the  glass  to  insure  the 
maturation  of  the  growth. 

Cucumben. ^DuU  cold  weather  with  easterly  winds  are  very 
trying  to  the  growth,  and  after  such  weather  the  foliage  vdll  flag 
severely  under  powerful  sun.  Upon  a  return  to  bright  weather  a 
h^ht  shading  material  should  be  employed  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
mid-day.  The  floors  should  be  damped  in  the  morning,  and  the 
foliage  lightly  syriuMd  on  warm  sunny  days  at  about  8  P.M., 
closing  the  house  at  the  same  time.  Plants  in  full  bearing  require 
copious  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state.  The  old 
nde  shoots  and  foliage  of  established  plants  should  be  removed  by 
depees  to  make  room  for  fruitful  or  young  growths,  the  object 
hemg  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  fruit  Avoid  overcrowding,  and 
do  not  tie-in  the  shoots  too  tightly.  The  night  temperature  should 
be  kept  at  66<>  to  70<»,  the  latter  in  mild  weather,  and  75<>  by  day 
up  to  8£°  with  sun,  allowing  an  advance  to  90^^  after  closing. 
Youuff  plants  having  been  stopped  will  reauire  to  have  the  lateral 
growths  trained  in,  and  so  that  each  may  be  exposed  to  light  and 
air  to  secure  firm  growth.  Add  a  little  soil  to  the  sides  of  the 
hillocks  as  the  roots  push  through.  Planto  in  frames  should  be 
stopped  when  they  have  grown  about  two  thirds  the  allotted 
space,  and  the  laterals  should  be  thinned  if  likely  to  be  too 
crowded.  Dung  beds  will  require  due  attention  in  lining,  keeping 
fermenting  material  in  readiness  for  this  and  future  hAs  as  may 
be  neceesary.  A  doable  thickness  of  mats  will  be  needed  over  the 
hghts  at  ni^t  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  too  low. 

i/eZofu.— -when  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  walnuts  give  a  thorough 
supply  of  water,  and  m  a  day  or  two  cover  the  roots  with  good 
loam  rammed  well  down.    The  fruits  should  be  thinned  to  about 


and  the  night  temperature  at  70».  EeguUurly  train  the  growth  o^ 
l^ter  phiuts,  removing  every  alternate  lateral.  As  the  plants 
advance  towards  fruitmg  the  same  conditions  as  advised  m  the 
last  calendar  as  regards  watering  should  be  adhered  to.  In  pits 
^d  frames  a  bottom  heat  of  80®  should  be  secured  to  plants 
heginning  to  run.    The  shoots  will  require  arrangement,  selecting 


four  of  the  most  promising  on  each  plant,  training  them  over  the 
surface — two  to  tne  front,  the  other  to  the  back.  Stop  the  lead- 
ins  shoots  about  a  foot  from  the  sides  of  the  frame  or  pit,  which 
wul  cause  laterals  to  be  produced,  showing  fruit  at  the  second  or 
third  joint  When  in  flower  maintain  a  rather  dry  atmosphere, 
impregnating  the  flowers  as  they  become  fully  expanded^  choosing 
a  mie  day,  and  stop  the  shoot  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit  When 
set  and  swelling  tmn  the  fruit  to  four  on  each  plant  or  if  extra 
sized  flne  fruit  are  desired  a  less  number  may  oe  taken,  with  a 
certainty  of  Uieir  attaining  to  a  size  and  perfection  considerablv 
higher  than  with  double  tbe  number.  Add  some  soil  to  the  hil- 
locks as  the  roots  protrude  through  the  sides.  Snccessional 
plantings  and  sowings  should  be  made  according  to  the  means 
and  requirements. 

FLOWBR  OARDSN. 

Choice  evergreens,  especially  OonlferSj  may  be  moved  with  per- 
fect safety  during  mild  moist  weather  in  April,  care  bein^  taken 
to  lift  wiui  as  good  roots  and  as  much  soil  as  possible,  giving  a 
good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots ;  and  if  a  mulchmg^ 
of  partially  decayed  leaves  be  given  the  shrubs  will  not,  unless  the 
weather  prove  unusually  dry,  require  further  attention,  but  with 
genial  showers  they  will  become  speedily  established.  Coniferae 
and  other  ornamental  trees  should  be  examined  about  this  time 
annuallT  for  rival  leaders,  in  which  case  the  strongest  and  best 
should  be  selected,  and  the  others  cut  out  or  shortened  so  as  to 
maintain  the  svmmetry  of  the  specimen.  The  side  branches  also 
must  be  attended  to,  and  any  that  are  disproportionate  in  growth 
should  be  shortened.  The  natural  forms  of  the  trees  should  be 
aimed  at,  avoiding  severe  pruning,  which  is  certain  to  result  in 
undue  formality.  The  protection  afforded  Tea  Boses  should  be 
gradually  withdrawn ;  remove  all  weak  or  exhausted  wood,  leaving 
only  the  strongest  and  best  situated,  cutting  away  the  unripe 

e>int8.  Tea  Boses  are  not  satisfactory  when  so  closely  pruned  as 
ybrid  Perpetuals,  and  the  latter  are  often  pruned  too  severely ; 
as  by  cutting  out  the  weak  wood  and  shortening  back  the  strong 
wood,  more  or  less  according  to  the  strength  or  variety  of  the 
plant,  finer  and  more  blooms  will  result  than  by  cutting  hard  back 
to  a  couple  of  buds.  The  pruning  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  should 
be  brought  to  a  close,  except  in  cold  localities,  wnen  it  may  be 
deferred  another  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Beds  that  have  been 
mulched  with  litter  should  have  the  latter  removed,  but  the  smaller 
portions  may  remain  and  be  pointed  in.  In  light  soils  a  mulching 
of  cow  dung  will  be  advisable.  Many  Boses  thrive  well  on  their 
own  roots,  especially  in  light  soils.  Continue  to  plant  Gladioli 
at  intervab  to  afitord  a  sucoession  of  bloom.  Corms  of  the  ramoena 
and  gandavensis  sections  which  have  been  left  undisturbed  for 
several  years  are  throwing  up  strongly,  especially  the  former. 
6ow  Sweet  Peas,  Hisnonette,  Sweet  Sultan,  Chrysanthemum 
Dunnetti  and  the  double  golden  variety  where  the  plants  are 
desired  to  bloom.  The  two  former  should  be  grown  in  quantity. 
as  they  are  valuable  for  yielding  a  supply  of  flowers.  Seeds  ox 
hardy  annuals  should  now  be  sown.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
the  surface  fine  with  the  rake,  scattering  a  littie  vegetable  soil  to 
sow  on,  and  then  covering  the  seeds  with  fine  soU.  Seeds  of 
perennials  may  also  be  sown,  the  hardier  kinds  in  the  open ;  but 
most  will  be  found  to  germinate  better  if  sown  in  a  sheltered 
situation  in  ridi  soil  under  handlights  or  frames.  From  the 
frame  the  young  plants  may  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground 
with  safety.  A  name  should  be  prepared  for  Stocks,  Asters, 
Zinnias,  Harigolds,  and  Helichrysums,  putting  in  6  inches  depth 
of  soil,  and  sowing  the  seeds  in  rows  about  8  inches  apart  Bottom 
heat  is  not  necessary,  though  a  more  speedy  germination  will  be 
eaeured  by  making  up  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials  covered  with 
Ught  rich  soil.  Tagetes,  Lobelia,  and  Pyrethrum  for  bedding  pur- 
poses may  be  treats  similarly,  but  in  warm  localities  the  latter 
may  be  sown  on  a  south  border.  Calceolarias,  Yerbenas,  and 
Gazanias  wintered  in  cool  quarters  may^  be  planted  out  in  turf  pita 
or  prepared  Celery  trenches  and  covering  with  mats  at  night  or 
they  may  be  planted  at  the  base  of  south  walls  where  protection 
is  afforded.  Plant  out  Hollyhocks,  the  ground  being  weU  enriched 
previously.  Herbaoeous  plants  are  starting,  and  any  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  divide  and  re-arrange  should  be  attended  to  without 
delay.  Well  dig  or  trench  the  ground,  adding  some  fresh  soil  or 
well-decayed  manure.  These  plants  are  the  nrst  to  cheer  us  with 
their  flowers,  and  are  always  interesting.  Snowdrops,  Squills, 
Crocuses,  Daffodils,  Primroses,  Polvanthuses,  Auriculas,  Myoso- 
tises.  and  Wallflowers  make  an  early  display.  Pyrethrums  come 
in  when  showy  flowers  are  scarce;  and  PeLtstemons,  though  not 
quite  hardy,  make  a  grand  display,  and  are  valuable  as  cut  flowers, 
Alstr«$menas  are  showy  and  lasting ;  Delphiniums  also  are  flne  for 
cutting— indeed,  with  a  good  border  of  herbaceous  plants  there  is 
no  occasion  for  empt^  flower  vases. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Grtenhotue. — ^The  early  sown  Primulas  should,  when  they  are 
large  enough,  be  pricked  off  singlv  in  small  pots,  employing  turfy 
loam  with  a  fourth  of  thorougnly  decayed  leaf  sou  or  manure, 
and  a  sixth  of  sand.  CUceol^ias  should  be  encouraged  with 
liquid  manure,  and  they  may  be  shifted  as  they  flll  the  pots  with 
roots,  especially  those  which  are  vigorous  and  not  producing 
flowers.    Fumigate  freely  and  moderately.    Chrysanthemum  cut- 
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tings  inserted  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  may  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  employing  turiV  loam  with  abont  a  fourth  of  well 
decayed  manure.  If  for  affording  specimen  blooms,  do  not  stop 
the  growth;  otherwise,  pinch  out  the  point.  Bepot  Fncfasias, 
atoppin^  the  shoots  until  the  plants  are  well  furnished ;  employ 
the  syrmge  freely  on  fine  afternoons  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
aphides  and  red  spider.  Pelargoniums  producing  the  trusses  will 
be  benefited  by  supplies  of  liquid  manure  at  alternate  waterings. 
The  plants  must  not  be  kept  so  dry  as  is  desirable  early  in  the 
aeason,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer.  Yallotas  should  have  a  light 
situation,  and  as  they  are  growing  freely  water  liberally  and  occa- 
sionally with  liquid  manure.  Epacrises  that  have  flowered  should 
be  cut  back,  and  if  as  large  as  required  they  may  be  cut  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  preceding  year's  growth.  Encourage  g^wth 
bjr  syringing  overhead,  and  if  a  little  extra  heat  be  afforded  they 
will  break  more  freely.  Camellias  that  bloomed  early  will  be  grow- 
ing, and  should  be  assisted  with  a  temperature  of  55^  at  nieht, 
and  10°  to  15°  more  by  day,  shading  from  bright  sun.  Plants  that 
bloomed  at  midseason  wiu  also  be  growing,  and  must  be  kept 
moiat  overhead  and  at  the  roots^  affording  shade  and  a  little  extra 
heat.  Azaleas  will  be  advancmg,  and  when  in  flower  must  be 
shaded.  Plants  required  for  late  flowering  must  be  removed  to  a 
north  house  or  other  cool  quarter,  where  they  will  come  on  more 
•lowly.  Heaths  should  have  the  flowering  shoots  secured  in 
poeition,  employing  as  few  sticks  as  possible.  Deutzias  after 
dowering  should  be  well  cut  back,  which  will  result  in  stronger 
growth. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  6.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham.— (7ato/6^K«  ^  Choice 
Bardy  PerenniaU. 

TO  correspondents; 

ijDDBBSS  (iln«r2c|r).— Write  to  Mr.  Matthews,  the  Boyal  Fottety,  Weston- 
4Qper-Mare. 

MABfCHAL  Kiel  Boseb  (<7.  £.).— Apply  to  some  of  the  letall  florists  In 
Covent  Garden  Market. 

Kabcissub  {W.  R.^.—Vo  one  oould  identity  the  flowor ;  thelte  uo  so  many 
tarletiee  nearly  alike,  and  your  apecbnen  was  very  much  injured. 

Gabdek  Stbuctures  (Jrtt«<>).— The  plan  yon  have  submitted  shall  have 
cnr  attention.  Questions  arriving  on  Wednesday  morning  oan  eeMom  be 
answered  until  the  following  we^. 

Bhambock  (IT.  2?.)-— The  specimen  sent  was  withered,  bat  it  is  not  the 
trae  Shamrock,  if  the  tme  be  Oxalis  aoetoe^a.  We  have  had  many  three- 
ISafleted  plants  sent  to  us  from  Ireland,  all  said  to  be  the  Bhamiockt  yet  aU 
of  diflisring  spedes. 

firOBflKBTXAH's  Kbglbct  (iAv.  &).— We  have  reason  to  mppose  tba* 
the  nmMiyman  yon  name  is  a  **  tmstworthy  tradesman."  He  has  tb« 
nputation  of  being  a  respectable  man,  and  we  cannot  account  for  tiie  cir- 
enmstanoe  to  which  yon  diipct  our  attention.  We  think  you  will  hear 
from  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Melon  Cultdbb  (W.  B.  ff.).r-Y<m  cannot  have  better  Instrqctlon  than 
tiliat  given  from  time  to  time  in  oar  **  Work  for  the  Week  "  column.  There 
is  no  special  work  on  the  subject,  bat  oar  *'  Qarden  Manual "  oootains  con- 
«iie  inatroetions  on  the  oaltivation  of  this  and  all  other  boose,  feaoie,  and 
gvdin  erape.  It  oan  be  had  post  free  fron  this  office  for  It.  M. 

noHOHiA  JAflMiKOiDXS  (it.  J,  fr.).^Althoiigh  this  plant  wUl  wlwn  esto- 
Ulsbad  flower  freely  in  a  greenhonao,  it  makes  maoh  more  nqiid  growth  in 
#  atove,  and  yoa  will  And  it  advantageous  to  grow-on  the  plant  in  a  heated 
etmcture  until  it  has  attained  a  good  size ;  it  will  then  succeed  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  The  Orchid  flower  that  was  mnch  crashed  resembles  Phaius 
gxandifolins. 

Apbicots  not  Fbuitino  (A  Constant  Header). -^"Wt  have  reSerred  to 
jonr  former  letter  and  find  that  we  did  not  mistake  3roar  question,  but  yoo 
mfastftted  your  case.  The  remarks  we  pablisbed  respecting  Peaches  apply 
"WMi  tM.ll  greater  force  to  Apricots.  The  trees  have  made  too  maoh  wood 
ttiat  has  not  been  sofflcieDtly  matured,  or  blossom  bads  woald  have  formed. 
Apilboti^  however,  are  not  well  adapted  for  this  mode  of  culture,  and  yoo  can 
«octtpy  their  space  more  profitably  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  or  Plums. 

B0ILEB8  (FoTifciMrfe)^— We  cannot  ondertake  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
xlval  boilers.  They  all  do  tiiie  wcnrk  th^  profess  to  do,  and  all  should  be  ex- 
daded  as  much  as  possible  from  exposure  to  the  air.  The  greater  the  sarfaoe 
«t  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fhe  the  greater  is  the  heat 
«emmuBlcated  to  the  water.  Where  the  heating  is  not  satisfaetory  it  is  mors 
cttem  the  oonseqoenoe  of  tKolty  amngemsnt  of  the  p^pes  than  d  the  con- 
of  the  boiler. 


trr  AND  Clbmatibes  (Ai/iuy).r— If  the  Ivy  is  cat  occasionally,  remov- 
ing looae  growths  and  much  of  the  foliage  In  spring,  and  the  Clematises  aie 
slanted  in  good  soil  and  supported  by  applications  of  liquid  manure  to  main- 
ii^n  vigorous  growth,  the  two  plants  will  grow  fairly  well  together ;  but  yoa 
can  scarcely  expect  to  have  the  Clematises  so  fine  as  they  woald  bo  if  not 
aseoeiated  with  the  Ivy.  We  do  not,  however,  dissuade  yoa  fEom  canying 
oat  your  object,  for  with  doe  care  and  good  attention  to  the  plants  yon  may 
■Moeed  In  fonning  attractive  plllaxa. 

CuivruBB  OP  Cliicbino  Plants  (A.  R.)^-Ali  the  plants  yoa  mention 
may  be  ndsed  from  seeds  in  beat,  bat  none  of  them  will  succeed  under  the 
•hade  of  Vines,  (^tnary  Creeper  is  a  half-hardy  annual,  Thunbergia  alata  a 
gxeenhouse  annual,  and  Yiscaria  a  hardy  annual  the  seeds  of  which  may  be 
flown  otttside.  All  the  others  are  greenhouse  perennials,  requiring  light  rich 
soil  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  in  hot  weather.  These  may  be  increased 
either  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  latter  bsing  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  warm 
frame,  where  they  strike  readily. 

Aphis  Wash  (K.  A,  r.).— We  have  not  tried  the  Insecttddeyoa  mention* 
Int  do  not  think  that  a  moderate  portion  of  it  draining  into  the  borders, 
after  ayringing  Peach  trees  and  fioses  would  do  any  injury,  but  it  is  nnsi^ 


to  allow  any  insecticide  to  aatorate  the  adl  of  plants  la  potL  It  the  tnei  sn 
syringed,  as  they  should  be  immediately  the  flxst  insect  is  sen,  odr  suoall 
quantity  of  the  solution  will  be  needed,  and  then  win  be  lUtie  to  dnia 
away ;  but  If  insects  are  allowed  to  increase  In  great  numben  ibe  tms  then 
require  drenching,  and  an  undue  quantity  of  the  "wash"  tbea  dniutnio 
the  soil,  and  may  have  a  pernicious  effect. 

BEADING  Gbeenhouse  (I'oriafti/y).— A  thin  caayas  blind  wostod  on  a 
roller,  and  let  down  and  drawn  up  as  required,  is  not  expensiTe,  and  viU 
answer  your  purpose.  Where  a  light  yet  permanent  shade  ii  requiied  a 
mixture  of  whiting  and  skim  milk  thinly  applied  to  the  glass  with  sbnii 
is  elfectual,  or  the  preparation  known  as  aommer  cloud  may  te  used.  It  bii 
a  neat  agreeable  appearance,  and  has  given  satlsfacUon  to  many  coltlTatoo 
who  have  adopted  it.  For  a  house,  however,  containing  a  mixed  coltoctioa 
of  plants  we  prefer  a  moveable  blind.  An  intelligent  joiner  will  sdriie  yea 
on  the  best  mode  of  fixing  the  blind. 

ISOUGAINYILLEA  OLABBA  (/<fom).--The  plant  will  thrive  equally  wdl 
whether  trained  to  a  pillar  or  a  wall,  provided  it  has  a  light  position.  It 
wUl  grow  more  freely  planted  out  than  grown  in  a  pot,  but  will  not  flowBr 
so  soon  as  if  the  roots  were  confined.  It  woald  be  well  to  grov  it  in  a  pot 
for  the  first  year  or  more,  and  then  If  it  doea  not  cover  the  speee  Intendsd,  or 
grow  so  r^ldly  as  required,  plant  it  out. 

DISBUDDING  Vines  iSmbtcHbery.—Tbid  reason  that  we  do  not  adriae  that 
young  canes  be  denuded  of  the  buds  from  the  ground  to  the  hsae  oC  toe 
rafter  is,  that  a  Uttle  foliage  retained  there  materially  assista  the  swdttog  OE 
the  Vine  at  the  base,  which  is  very  desirable.  When  all  the  bada  are 
removed  that  portion  of  the  Vine  becomes  thinner  than  the  rod  •dotiMM 
the  sap  vessels  are  contracted ;  hence,  Instead  of  rubbing  off  the  hodsm 
question  we  advise  you  to  let  them  make  some  growth,  stopping  <Mg_"g* 
at  three  or  foor  leaves  from  the  stem  and  subsequent  growths  at  toe  ran 
leaf.  If  thejnowths  are  aUowed  to  extend  considerably  more  ™2!iS!! 
advised  the  Vines  will  be  benefited  rather  than  injured,  bat  it  tejomaome 
inconvenient  to  let  such  growth  occupy  mach  space  at  the  front  of  a  noosa 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  afteb  Flowebino  ('*«*^)'~7°".j52 
done  right  by  placing  the  plants  in  heat,  but  as  they  hare  n»« /J^™ 
freely  it  would  be  well  to  remove  them  to  a  cooler,  but  not  to  a  oow  MJJ 
A  vinery  at  work  with  a  night  temperaiore  of  M»  to  60»  w«>^  **""S5 
If  voa  have  not  such  a  house  you  must  keep  them  ^iriiere  they  <ue  onu\">2 
form  their  buds,  by  which  time  the  temperature  of  the  greenhooae  wm  » 
suitable.  Azaleas  after  flowering  should  be  placed  in  moderate  heat,  ana  k 
syringed  freely  to  assist  them  in  making  their  growth.  A  t«™l*"57,il!5 
to  Kfi  will  be  suitable.  You  may  place  the  Hoya  in  the  Cucumber  B«wn 
yon  deaire  it  to  make  rapid  growth.  AU  the  numbers  yon  qa^**"!^!?; 
indexes,  can  be  had  from  this  ofllce  in  return  for  thirty-three  penny  pomi" 
stamps.  TwAi* 

GBAFTINO  DAPHNE  INDICA  (M0m).~The  stocks  «BPloy®JLll^3 
Laureola  (the  Sporge  Laurel)  and  D.  pontica.  They  should  w*™*Bnt 
in  pots,  and  phussd  in  heat  in  Uie  spring  for  a  week  or  two  before  ^J^ 
axe  attached,  which  also  must  be  In  a  healthy  state  and  w^^^'^.-STtta 
Side  grafting  is  usuaUy  adopted.  Remove  a  porUon  of  the  J^^JJ^m 
stock  and  a  corresponding  portion  from  the  adon,  so  as  to  nwj*  *J^3oa 
of  the  two,  the  operation  being  done  qnickly  yet  carefully.  ^^^.rSujAir 
to  the  stock  with  a  soft  strand  of  matting,  not,  however,  ^^^t^LMjTS 
or  tightly  round  the  planta,  which  should  be  placed  in  ft,<;^<>^S,^  ^ba 
plunged  in  gentle  bottom  heat  the  union  wiU  be  more  qolc^'L  M«^nn^- 
stocks  may  then  be  partially  cut  down,  and  shortly  afterwards  me  w«-" 
ing  portion  should  be  sevexeid  close  to  the  scion.  „^mtL 

Tea  Roses  in  Pots  (iVor<<5#).— Your  proposed  mode  of  cul*^l5?Sf» 
As  the  plants  become  well  rooted  transfer  them  to  lanter  po^  ^^i  irtlh 
compost  of  three  parts  of  turfy  loam,  and  one  part  of  decayed  manore* 
a7-inoh  potfnl  of  bone  dust  and  the  same  of  aoot  to  each  °*f°{l^a^ 
Let  the  pots  be  clean  and  well  drained,  and  pot  rather  fl^^J^;  .'V7,!?t]ii|to 
fidal  beat  will  be  beneficial  at  this  season  of  the  year,  pn>^<j^i;^  .Tbot 
important— that  the  plants  have  a  very  light  position  ^^J'^^l.^^lj^'isa^ 
not  expoeed  to  sharp  currents.  Your  object  must  be  to  produce  *°^j^  gg 
wood.  The  growth  must  be  trained  to  sUkes,  and  will  uiature  w  ^^ 
better  in  a  very  light  weU-ventilated  house  as  «at  of  doors.  ^'J^^^ 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  free  from  insects  and  mildew.  Jj^/Lg^M 
practloal  notes  on  the  culture  of  Roses  for  winter  flowering  hy  .'■^^  \^ 
in  No.  978  of  the  Journal.  If  yoa  do  not  possess  this  number  it  can  »- 
torn  this  office  in  return  for  B^d.  in  postaige  stamps. 

PLANTING  VINES  (OW  AA«rft«r).—Yoar  honae  will  not  •«J''S*hJa» 
more  than  six  Vines,  two  being  trained  18  inches  from  the  ^f^^J^  gboal 
and  the  others  at  equal  distances  between  them,  the  rods  will  tnen  ^__. 
S  feet  « inches  apart.  This  is  quite  close  enough  for  ensuring  8^*^*^ 
but  if  you  prefer  variety  rather  than  fine  prodnoe  yoa  ^TAZ^mgiyM 
Tines,  and  by  disbudding  and  leaving  the  laterals  aboot  'SH^K^k^ 
may,  with  good  culture,  obtain  very  good  bunchea.  To  the  ttii^/T  ^ 
yon  mention  you  may  add  Black  Hambatgh,  Hosoat  of  -^^^^^^ooead 
Foster's  Seedling.  With  a  sofllciency  of  heat  all  these  ▼^''^^JTIS  in  i!Ood 
fairly  well  in  the  same  house.  Where  Gros  Colman  can  be  P^^^^TTtempen'- 
condition  there  Moscats  will  succeed.  Unless  you  can  commana  a  r^ 
tare  of  W®  to  W°  at  night  when  the  Vines  are  flowering  ^.^®  iJoscato* 
you  to  plant  either  Oros  Ooiman,  Barbaroasa  (Gros  Guillaume),  ^^^j^jogh 
Alexandria.  For  general  uaefuhiesB  no  variety  equals  the  ^*^  ,^wfcuaip»* 
for  oool  vinery  treatment,  and  it  succeeds  well  In  a  boose  with  '^'^'^gesdllitf 
mture  ot  M<>  to  60^  daring  the  flowering  period,  as  also  do  Foster  ^^^^ 
and  Madresfield  Court.  During  the  first  two  or  three  J^^^'^nd&Sn^ 
good  crops  of  Tomatoes  in  the  house,  some  planted  la  the  l'<''[^!!!,  twe  baok 
to  stakes,  the  roots  of  the  Vines  being  outeide,  and  others  tcalnan  w  «*" 

RAISING  Cblbbt  Plants  (A  lady).— Many  Celeiy  pl*"** _^Sspi 
by  the  seed  being  sown  in  beat  too  early  and  thickly  when  <»°^""^0{U^ 
not  provided  for  growing  them  on  without  check.  Plants  that  i^^  ^^ 
to  be  crowded  as  thick  as  Mustard  and  Cress  in  seed  pans  and  ^'^"^gfactoiy 
upright  when  transplanted,  cannot  be  expected  to  prodnoe  ^thef<**' 
results.  Celery  plants  should  never  be  checked  in  growth,  ana  ^  ^^ 
times  they  are  transplanted  the  better.  Thero  is  no  better  P*^^^  3  i^ 
plants  for  the  main  crop  than  making  np  a  bed  of  leaves  ^Vj.  ^A 
high  so  as  to  generate  a  litUe  heat,  and  covering  it  with  6  inches  01  nv  ^  ^ 
soil,  the  seed  being  sown  very  thUily  and  covered  lightly.  Th^  »  kea  b*"^ 
surrounded  with  boards  on  edsre,  and  kept  in  position  with  '^  ]L  j^eot 
lights  or  old  sashes  being  placed  across  the  bed.  The  soli  °>"'V^  ^ 
constantly  moist,  and  for  the  first  ten  daj-s  the  glass  may  be  oOTcn»* 
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Buiti  to  psvfttit  on^Mintloii  fmn  tli6  tuffkoo  of  tte  tod«  but  tiM  luoBMPt 
tlw  Toong  plaatt  appetr  tfa«7  mmt  Imt«  all  the  Ugbt  poatbto.  TIm  bwl 
ilhoiud  be  ]ax«e  enooffh  to  eiMble  mfflolMit  plnnta  teioir  niMd  without 
■oirdiiig ;  it  ttej  am  balf  an  loch  ftput  whea  thej  apptar  above  mU  tbay 
«ai  ba  batter  than  if  cloaar;  aodaethay  grow  half  of  theee  mar  be  takan  out 
nd  nplaatad  if  ininiwarj,  ttaa  otten  bebig  left  to  grow  untU  th«y  can  be 
plaatad  in  tbe  tnnohaa  without  any  prepanttorr  pilcUng-out.  If  no  glaaa  is 
tft  Aiipoaal  tha  bed  and  planta  naj  be  proteeled  with  mate.  The  ptuwnt 
ttoM  ii  taitaUe  Hot  making  the  bed  and  lowing  the  lead.  Planta  to  raiaed 
■Bd  kepi  iteadily  growing  seldom  *  bolt,"  and  they  we  Isr  sapetior  to  those 
nind  In  pota  and  snbjaetad  to  axoesdva  ovowding.  If  yon  sow  Endive  Tory 
ttihily  in  rfoh  soil  at  tha  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  July  yon  will  have  a 
annrasiiciii  of  plants  tar  blanching  in  early  autumn  and  onwards  throoghoat 
tha  winter  with  protection.  Too  early  sowing  was  tha  canse  of  yoor  plants 
nmdng  to  seed  last  year. 

OBOwnro  old  CHBTaAXTHncum  (/d«m).— If  yon  shak»  tha  i^lanti  ont 
cf  their  pota  now  and  repot  them  in  f icsh  compost  after  rsmoring  aU  Imt 
•«•  or  six  suckers  you  may  grow  ••  large  boshes"  by  tha  aotama,  bnt  the 
hlooDis  will  not  be  nearly  so  fine  as  those  prodnoed  by  yoong  plants.  The 
growtba  may  be  stopped  as  reonirednntU  June,  and  tbe  plants  will  need  liquid 
asanore  after  tbe  poto  are  filled  with  roots.  You  bad  better  grow  a  ftow 
loong  plants  also  in  case  the  old  do  not  snooesd  is  wall  as  you  anticipate. 

Vamob  or  I^UXTS  (IT.  Allien).— The  specimen  Is  much  bruised,  and  not 
easily  identified,  but  it  may  be  Nelson  Godlin.  (Hp.  Knowlei).—Tbim  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Apple  yon  refer  to  was  the  Barly  Bed  Margani.  It  answeia 
to  your  description  In  every  way. 

TSAMMB  or  Plants  (A>aa).--A  dnll-colonred  form  of  Oneidiom  saroodea. 
ifi.  B.  i>.).— Fuchsia  splendens.  (AMiiKa).— It  is  a  speoiea  of  HeUeboma, 
MAably  H.  virldia,  bnt  the  flower  was  too  withsred  to  determine  it  satis- 
fcetorily.  Tbe  generio  name  is  derived  from  two  Qreek  words,  and  Btgnifles 
veiaon  food.  (Jf.  il.).— Tbe  name  of  the  Hoes  minninted  •'Theiidinm'* 
is  Thuidium  tomarisoinnm     (itoi  •).— Brstfia  Wxaym. 
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DEEP  AND  SPRING  DRAINING. 

Hativo  in  a  prarioiu  oontribatton  xefeired  to  the  draining  of 
heaTj  and  strong  soils  it  is  now  our  intention  to  allnde  prinsi^ 
pally  to  those  which  wonld  be  most  benefited  by  deep  draining, 
and  espedaUy  sneh  amis  as  sands  and  giarels.  These  are  more 
partiealarly  snbject  to  what  we  call  bird's-eye  springs— that  is, 
when  the  water  contained  in  the  snbsoil  finds  its  issue  at  some 
particular  point  or  points,  although  the  remainder  of  the  field  or 
fields  may  be  dry.  We  shaU  also  haye  to  refer  to  the  draining 
of  certain  soils,  vpon  which  there  is  some  dilBezenee  of  opinion 
amongst  practical  drainers  as  to  the  propriety  of  deep  draining 
ol  flat  and  strong  soils.  We  must,  howoTer,  in  considering  this 
BMtter  define  as  a  mle  the  depth  which  may  reasonably  be  styled 
deep  draining.  In  order  to  lay  the  subject  before  tbe  home 
&mier  in  a  definite  form,  all  draining  wiU  be  styled  deep  which 
eocceeds  4  feet  in  depth,  whether  the  object  is  to  cut  off  birdV 
eye  springs,  or  to  xeliere  flat  flying  land  of  its  snperfluoos  water 
originating  either  in  the  sabeoil  or  by  rain  water  retained  upon 
the  surface. 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the  work  of  practical 

draining^  we  shall  call  the  home  farmer's  attention  to  the  state 

ol  certain  soils  before  draining,  in  order  that  he  may  the  more 

leadily  distmgnish  the  land  which  requires  draining  from  that 

which  has  been  drained  by  Nature,  or  in  other  words  is  land  in 

its  composition  sniBciently  dry  for  producing  all  farm  crops 

without   any  outlay  beyond  that  of  manure,  seed,  and  tillage. 

It  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  notice  the  condition  of  much  of 

the  undraiped  land,  especially  during  or  after  a  winter  of  heayy 

rainfall.     It  will  be  obserred  that  werj  rein  of  the  soil  is 

filled  with  water,  and  in  consequence  unable  to  receive  benefit 

ifom  the  ehsa/pogi  and  best  of  all  fertilisers— the  showers  of  rain, 

Bveiy  succeeding  storm  of  rain  scours  the  surfkoe  and  washes 

down  the  furrows  in  flooding  streams,  soddening  and  destroying 
the  well-arranged  surface,  which  had  been  obtained  only  by 
careful  tillage  and  costly  labour.  The  eril,  however,  does  not 
end  with  the  rains  of  the  winter  months,  for  the  appearance  of 
crops  in  the  spring  months  are  seldom  much  more  promising, 
ana  although  the  sun  may  shine  upon  the  cold  and  soddeuM 
land  it  is  dead  to  its  otherwise  influential  rays.  The  water 
locked  in  the  soil,  baring  no  free  passage  downwards,  can  only  be 
evaporated  b^  the  power  of  sun  and  wmd,  the  heat  which  should 
wanu  the  soil  and  Invigorate  vegetation  escaping  with  it,  Icav* 
ing  a  heavy  inert  coldness,  which  is  exhibited  by  tbe  unhealthy 
gEOWth  of  the  crops.  There  are  a  variety  of  causes  which  pre- 
ivnt  the  Isjid  bring  drained,  although  it  may  be  advantageous 
and  profltable  to  effect  it*    It  will  often  be  found  that  ownen  as 


well  as  tenants  ate  too  poor,  too  preiudioed,  or  too  ignoiaat ; 
bnt  we  venture  to  assert  that  drainug  land  in  a  scientiflo 
manner  and  completing  it  in  a  practical  manner  will  prove  the 
broad  basis  of  successful  agriouHurs.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  home  fanner  and  the  proprietora 
of  home  farms,  that  draining  will  prove  a  safe  and  good  invest- 
ment for  money  and  pay  a  far  better  interest  than  the  pnrehase 
of  mors  land.  The  land  will  be  made  to  produce  an  increase  of 
from  6  to  8  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  other  crops  in  propotw 
tiott,  not  forgetting  the  advantages  obtained  by  feeding  sheep 
with  roots  on  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a  great  savmg 
of  labour  in  tillage,  Ac. 

In  oondudine  the  subject  of  draining  heavy  land  in  tUfe  JTouraal 
on  October  2nd!  1879,  page  278,  we  then  alluded  to  the  enttinff  of 
a  drain  12  feet  m  depth  as  the  only  alternative  by  which  a  field 
of  heavy  land  could  be  laid  dry,  very  dose  shallow  drains  havhig 
preyed  useless ;  and  we  then  promised  on  taking  up  the  subject 
of  deep  or  spring  draining  to   state  the  manner  of  outtteg 
the  drain,  and  the  dif&culnes  we  had  to  contend  with.     We 
now  redeem  our  promise  by  statlnff  that  after  sinking  a  hole 
to  find  at  what  depth  the  water  fiiid  we  proceeded  to  dig  a 
drahk  12  feet  in  depth,  that  being  the  depth  at  which  we  found 
the  sands  which  contained  the  principal  supply  of  water.    We 
had  a  fall  of  20  feet  to  a  brook,  which  we  made  the  outfall  fear 
the  drain.    In  cutting  into  the  hill,  however,  we  found  a  masa 
of  exceedingly  strong  clay  through  which  the  water  could  not 
pass ;  it  was  in  consequence  held  back  and  thrown  up  to  the  snN 
face  through  worm  holes  and  veins  of  sand,  Ac.    Having  decided 
upon  cutting  the  drain  12  feet  deep  we  employed  a  company  of  six 
men  for  the  purpose,  the  foreman  having  bieen  a  drainer  in  our 
employ  for  many  years  who  understood  Uie  draining  of  ruauiug 
sands  perfectly.    We  obtained  for  use  4-inch  horseshoe  tiles,  with 
flats  for  the  bottom.   We  first  of  all  took  ont  the  drain  4  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  and  dug  out  the  es^th  the  whole  length  of  the  dmia 
nearly  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  sand  was  reached.    When 
this  was  done  we  had  then  three  spits  deep  of  running  sends  to 
move  before  we  could  lay  the  tiles.    The  three  or  four  men  aad 
the  tile  la^er  worked  as  near  as  they  could  to  each  other,  in  order 
that  the  tiles  may  be  laid  so  as  to  prevent  the  ouioksands  enters 
ing  the  tiles  in  a  flood.    This  was  prevented  oy  a  straw  plvqr 
made  to  fit  the  tile  and  introduced  as  fast  as  each  tile  was  laid, 
and  only  removed  for  laying  in  position  of  the  next  tile.    Tbe 
water  and  the  sands  ran  so  fast  that  only  two  or  three  arob 
tiles  could  be  laid  at  a  time  after  the  bottom  tiles  had  been  laid, 
bnt  sometimes  only  a  single  tile  could  be  laid  before  tbe  men  wete 
obliged  to  quit  the  drain,  which  they  did  immediately  the  scout 
men  on  the  top  called  danges,  and  in  quitting  which  they  WSM 
obliged  to  be  quick,  the  tile  layer  who  was  in  the  greatest  dang^ 
taking  the  hand  of  tbe  next  man  above,  and  was  lifted  out.    OH 
one  occasion  we  happened  to  be  present  when  tbe  tile  layer  was  ne 
sooner  lifted  out  than  down  foundered  20  or  more  tons  of  eerili^ 
and  completely  overlapped  the  position  from  which  the  men  had 
only  just  time  to  remove.    It  is  common  in  cases  of  draiuing  run* 
ning  sand  to  have  boards  or  a  shifting  wooden  frame  within  WhlSb 
to  lay  the  tiles  and  prevent  the  sands  from  running  into  the  tilesy 
and  sometimes  for  drains  only  7  or  8  feet  deep  it  is  necessary  te 
fix  planks  supported  by  cross  stays  to  prevent  accident,  and  keep 
the  work  open  until  it  can  be  completed.    This  couM  not,  heir* 
ever,  be  done  at  the  depth  we  were  cutting,  for  as  fast  as  tlie 
running  sands  flowed  out  and  undennined  the  upper  strata,  the 
wrigb^  of  which  was  so  great  that  no  lateral  support  wonld  xeep 
it  in  position,  because  the  whole  body  of  the  soil  undermined  sank 
perpendicularly,  and  would  disturb  and  render  useless  any  attempt 
to  support  the  soil.    This  drain  was  very  expensive^  because  s6 
much  ground  had  to  be  removed  before  a  few  tUes  could  be  laid, 
that  the  land  after  falling  in  continually  left  the  space  at  the  top 
of  the  drain  in  some  places  14  or  15  feet  wide.    Although  it  was  a 
serious  expense  the  drain  at  the  outlet  discharges  a  great  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  field  is  now  dry  over  the  whole  4  acres,  in  conse- 
quence of  cutting  this  single  dndn. 

The  drain  to  which  we  have  alluded  must  be  considered  an  M- 
ceptional  case,  for  although  we  have  often  drained  bogs  and  quicks- 
sands,  yet  we  never  had  a  simUar  instance.    When  we  find  sandy 
soils  require  draining  from  partial  springs  much  care  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  ^e  sand  from  entering  the  tiles,  and  it  is  verY 
rare  that  a  drain  well  and  carefully  made  ever  becomes  choked, 
especially  if  the  run  of  water  is  strong.    We  have  found  that  ia 
most  cases  where  stoppage  has  occurred  the  pipes  have  been  filled 
with  sand  and  slush  at  one  part  of  the  drain  before  the  other  pari 
was  completed.    This  has  been  occasioned  chiefly  bv  digging  a 
part  of  the  drain  far  in  advance  of  the  finished  work,  by  whtell 
means  a  great  quantity  of  water  is  brought  down  to  the  dralii 
pipes  where  the  men  are  at  work  finishhig  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  and  carryin|p  with  it  large  quantities  of  sand  and  mud,  all 
of  which  running  mto  the  pipe  h^  often  entirely  filled  the  pipee 
before  the  drain  was  completed.    In  such  cases  it  is  leqnisite  to 
have  several  men  at  work  in  one  drain  following  each  other 
closely,  beginning  and  finishing  the  drain  as  the  work  proceeds, 
one  man  doing  nothing  but  putting  in  the  pipM  and  laying  upoA 
them  about  6  inches  in  depth  of  tiie  stfongeet  sell  that  can  be 
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obtained  near  at  hand,  and  pTesaing  it  on  tbe  pipee  by  walking 
regnlarlj  tAong  the  drain,  to  prevent  the  shifting  sand  passing 
thxongh  the  joints  of  the  pipes. 

(To  be  oontlnoed.) 

WOKK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

.  Hone  Labour. — ^The  preparation  of  land  for  Lent  com  crops  and 
the  earliest  root  crops,  sucn  as  mangolds,  kohl  rabi,  and  Thousand- 
headed  kale,  will  now  fullj  employ  the  hones.  On  many  fanns 
the  land  is  so  encumbered  with  coach  and  twitch  that  the  task  to 
clean  it  will  be  a  heavy  one,  and  in  numerous  instances  the  assist- 
ance of  steam  power  will  be  required  if  the  various  crops  are  to  be 
aown  in  the  right  season .  The  proper  period  for  sowing  is  a  matter 
of  so  mach  importance  that  we  must  refer  to  it,  and  especially  that 
of  barley,  for  auring  our  experience  we  have  rarely  seen  a  malting 
flample  produced  from  a  crop  which  was  sown  after  the  middle  of 
Apnl«  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  sow  all  the  barley  before  that 
time,  as  other  crops  will  pay  better  for  sowing  at  a  later  period. 
Dtege  com,  composed  of  Black  Tartarian  oats  and  the  coarse  red- 
awned  American  barley  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  8  bushels  of 
oats  and  one  bushel  of  barley  as  the  seed  for  an  acre  of  land,  is 
the  best  mixture  to  sow  when  the  produce  is  required  for  consump- 
tion on  the  home  farm,  as  it  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginniag  of  Mav.  We  have  frequently  obtained 
11  and  12  quarters  per  acre  from  seed  sown  at  those  periods. 
White  oats,  too,  succeed  much  better  than  barley  for  sowing  after 
the  middle  of  April,  especially  the  White  Canaiiian  variety ;  for 
these  not  only  come  early  to  harvest,  giving  an  opportunity  for 
growing  stubble  turnips  or  planting  Savoy  cabbage  after,  but  the 
straw  furnishes  fodder  of  more  value  for  feeding  cattle  than  anr 
of  the  cereals.  Potatoes  should  now  be  planted.  The  Scotch 
Ghftrnpion  is  no  doubt  the  best  in  cultivation  for  the  chief  crop 
for  the  winter  keeping,  but,  like  the  Regents  and  some  others,  it 
produces  an  enormous  bulk  of  haulm ;  tho  Magnum  Bonum  is  also 
a  free  grower,  but  the  Schoolmaster  and  tbe  fluke  varieties  throw 
only  a  small  proportion  of  haulm,  especially  the  latter.  When  we 
have  erown  the  trae  white-biossomed  flake  they  have  produced  so 
little  haulm  that  we  have  often  when  earthing  them  up  with  the 
double  mould  board  plough  sown  over  the  land  just  before  tbe 
plough  1  lb.  of  turnip  seed  per  acre,  which  will  produce  a  crop  flt 
lor  pulling  for  market  before  the  potatoes  are  dug  up.  We  have 
known  28  tons  of  turnips  per  acre  pulled  off  the  land  before  lifting 
the  crop  of  potatoes,  we  have  also  proved  during  our  long  ex- 
perience in  potato  culture  that  6  bushels  more  of  wheat  and  oats 
can  be  grown  per  acre  after  those  varieties  of  potatoes  which 
throw  but  little  haulm  than  can  be  obtained  when  sown  after 
thoee  varieties  which  yield  a  gross  and  bulkjr  crop  of  haulm. 

Ecsnd  Labour. — ^The  time  of  year  is  still  right  for  carrying  out 
the  work  of  draining,  therefore  where  it  is  required  men  wUl  be 
amplo]p^ed  in  this  work.  The  season,  too,  is  now  very  favourable 
for  paring  and  homing,  and  as  so  much  of  the  land  is  foul  after 
anoh  a  succession  of  seasons  unfavourable  to  fallowing  more  of 
this  work  will  be  done  than  usual.  It  also  saves  much  horse 
labour,  for  after  the  one-horse  paring  implement  has  gone  over 
the  Burfaoe  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  men  to  collect  the  turves 
and  plaoe  them  upon  the  fires  as  required.  The  system  of  stifle 
bnming  is  the  best — that  is,  by  continually  laying  the  turf  upon 
the  fires  in  order  to  prevent  the  fire  showing  on  the  outside  of  the 
heap,  and  if  this  is  carefully  attended  to  the  produce  wUl  be  a 
valuable  black  and  charred  substance  instead  of  a  light  white  or 
red  ash.  The  flocks  of  sheep  will  now  require  an  unusual  amount 
of  attention,  for  in  many  oases  the  root  food  is  so  scarce  that  all 
aorts  of  devices  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  eking  out 
the  root  crops.  The  water  meadows  are  this  year  rather  barren 
compared  with  those  seasons  following  a  milder  winter.  Italian 
lye  grass  is  coming  on  fast,  and  the  crops  of  rye  also.  When  the 
ewes  and  lambs  enter  npon  these  green  crops  after  a  period  of 
scarcity  the  ewes  frequently  get  a  flush  of  milk,  which  often  whilst 
tbe  lambs  are  youn£[  cannot  all  be  taken  by  them.  Let  this  occur- 
rence happen  when  it  ma^,  if  the  lambs  cannot  take  all  the  milk 
injurious  accumulations  m  the  udder  of  the  ewes  will  be  sure  to 
disorder  the  lambs.  Sometimes  the  lambs  will  be  taken  with,  the 
white  soour,  at  other  times  they  will  refuse  the  milk  and  be  injured 
that  way,  which  frequently  results  in  a  rheumatic  affection  shown 
by  swollen  joints.  Lambs  attacked  in  that  way  never  recover  and 
snonld  be  destroyed.  Now  these  facts,  which  we  have  noticed 
during  our  practical  exx>erience,  shows  the  necessity  of  great  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  shepherd,  for  whenever  a  lamb  looks  amiss 
its  dam  should  be  caught  and  examined,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  ewe  has  too  much  or  too  little  milk.  In  the  former  case 
the  udder  should  be  reduced  by  milkine,  in  the  latter  case  the  ewe 
shonld  be  fed  with  linseed  and  oatmealgmel  once  a  day. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 

Ths  interest  in  artificial  incnbation  increases.  So  many  experi- 
ments in  it  are  now  being  made  with  every  kind  of  incubator. 
that  unless  we  are  much  mistaken  the  next  season  or  two  will 
prove  whether  the  time  and  trouble  expended  upon  it  on  a  small 
scale  is  repaid.    That  on  a  large  sQale  in  commercial  establish- 


ments its  results  may  be  satisfactory  there  is  little  doabt  We 
are  frequently  asked  to  recommend  incubators,  but  alwajt  decline 
to  do  so  from  not  having  had  sufficient  practical  expenence  with 
them  to  form  any  conclusive  geneBalisation.    *  A  pampUet  now 
before  us  seems  a  very  intelligent  and  very  impartial  guide  to 
incubators  in  general,  and  from  the  accurate  dncription  irbi^ 
its  author  gives  of  the  various  machines  now  offered  to  the  pobUe 
a  would-be  puix^aser  can  hardly  fail  to  gather  from  its  pa^ 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  select  the  one  most 
suited  to  his  special  requirements.    In  the  introductory  chapter 
some  preliminary  advice  is  given  on  startin*^  an  incubator,  wnich 
we  tiiink  well  worth  reproduction.    Three  thingB  are  enumerated 
as  necessary  for  anyone  undertaking  to  work  an  incubator— riz., 
knack,  patience,  and  a  proper  place  for  the  machine.   It  most  be 
put  in  a  plaoe  free  from  draught  and  from  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature.   We  are  working  one  in  a  thick-walled  stone  building 
partially  underground,  and  find  this  a  suitable  place. 

The  author  then  proceeds  in  seven  chapters  to  describe  seven 
of  the  best  known  incubators — viz.,  Boyle's,  Penman's,  Cash- 
more's,  Watson's,  Christy's,  Voitellier's,  and  Howell's.  We  have 
not  space  to  give  any  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  these  Taiioos 
incubators,  but  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  to  procure  the  pamphlet  for  themselves.  A  chapter 
follows  on  "  How  to  Make  an  Incubator ; "  and  Mr.  Brown,  very 
wisely  we  consider,  does  not  encourage  amateur  contrivers  to  t^ 
their  hand  in  their  oonstmction,  considering  the  very  low  price  i^ 
which  machines  of  tried  principle  can  be  purchased.  We  woold 
here  observe  th%t  if  the  great  makers  wish  to  keep  the  mannlao- 
ture  in  their  own  hands  we  fancy  tbe  chief  thing  for  then^to  look 
to  just  now  is  good  workmanship  and  8eaM>ned  wood.  No  donbt 
the  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  incubators  has  given  gnat 
temptation  to  supply  hurriedly-made  machines  in  cases  of  grwi 
wood.  We  have  seen  several  such,  and  the  annoyance  cansed  by 
their  constant  cracking,  and  the  damage  done  to  eggs  by  w 
jarring  of  badly-fitted  drawers,  are  enough  to  disgust  any  expeo- 
mentor.  The  most  important  chapter  is  that  of  "  Hinte  on  the 
Working  of  an  Incubator."  The  three  things  here  mentioned  as 
most  necessary  to  success  are — ^1,  Regularity  of  heat ;  2,  Attention 
to  details ;  3.  Condition  and  freshness  of  the  eggs. 

As  to  the  first,  the  author  specially  advises  everyone  to  master 
thoroughly  the  working  of  any  incubator  before  putting  ^gff 
into  it  We  thoroughly  endorse  this  advice.  Of  coune  it  is  voy 
tempting  if  an  incubator  has  been  started  one  evening  and  is 
fonnd  by  the  next  to  have  kept  an  even  temperature  to  put  m 
fifty  eggs  at  once ;  but  if  this  is  a  first  attempt,  it  is  most  unwise 
to  do  so.  Many  circumstances  occur  to  derange  the  temperatnie 
which  are  not  at  first  foreseen,  and  there  are  also  many  little  wjys 
of  correcting  such  derangemente  which  can  only  be  ^^"^'J^'t 
after  some  days'  experience.  We  may  instance  one.  "®  °Jjv 
lately  been  working  an  incubator  with  a  benzoline  lamp.  « tm« 
is  replenished  too  freely  the  flame  becomes  too  •*'*'56.^^ 
other  hand  when  it  is  nearly  empty  the  flame  is  weak.  This  lattsr 
defect  may  be  remedied  by  the  simple  mode  of  putting  some  ve^ 
slight  weight  upon  it,  and  so  causing  a  little  pressure  of  the  flnio 
towards  the  mouth.  2,  The  details  are  of  the  greatest  ™p>"*W 
specially  that  relating:  to  the  due  supply  of  moisture,  by  wwjj 
we  try  to  remedy  the  absence  of  that  "halitus"  from  the  hens 
body,  which  after  all  causes  the  chief  difllcul^  in  all  ardflciai 
incubation.  3,  The  condition  of  the  eggs.  Their  ft««»""Jj! 
of  hi^h  importance.  We  have  found,  and  know  that  roaBj  cftwr 
expenmentors  have  done  the  same,  that  under  exactly  the  «"» 
conditions  in  an  incubator  eggs  from  a  strong  and  vigorons  P^^ 
birds  where  there  are  buj;  two  or  three  hens  with  the  cock  wiu 
hateh  well,  while  all  the  chickens  will  die  in  the  si^e^l  *5,? '^vS 
pens  where  there  are  too  many  hens,  or  where  the  breeding  dm™ 
are  too  young.  Ducks,  the  author  states,  can  be  hatohed  »*  *™^ 
any  time  of  the  year.  A  chapter  follows  on  "  Artificial  a^ 
ing,'*  but  we  will  come  to  this  subject  on  another  occasion,  a^ 
pamphlet  is  throughout  well  written  and  full  of  common  senae, 
and  we  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  procuie  it. — C. 


VARIETIES. 

Thb  sum  of  £100  has  been  received  from  Messrs.  Sntton  Md 
Sons,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Beading,  as  a  donation  towww 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  EeUef  Fund  :  and  the  »™«5™  ?? 
presented  100  bushels  of  their  disease-resisting  jwtato,  Mag"™* 
Bonum,  to  Mr.  E.  Purdon  of  the  Irish  Farmert^  GatetU  P»^" 
Seed  Potato  Fund,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  the  same  ^^^JZ 
the  Irish  Church  Mission  at  Gonnemara,  for  distributiwi  «"»»» 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  population  who  are  in  such  dsa^ 
in  that  district. 

The  Bearing  of  Calves.— It  may  be  laid  ^®^"^^I 

flrst  proposition  that  a  dairy  farmer  should  raise  at  least  as  nuwj 
heifer  calves  as  are  required  to  flll  up  the  vacancies  ^***?J|j^if 
year  by  year  iu  his  herd  of  dairy  cows,  and  it  is  all  the  »*®^  j^ 
he  has  a  few  more  than  he  wants  for  that  purpose.    Some  pgpp_ 

•  "  PriMJtical  Artificial  InoobaUon,"   by  Edward  Brown,  Jl^  ^^"^ 
London,  W.C. 
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tt>ntend  that  three-year-old  hi-caU  heifen  can  be  bought  for  less 
monej  than  they  can  bo  raised  for,  counting  in  the  risk;  this, 
however,  depends  entireljr  on  the  facilities  a  man  has  for  keeping 
joung  cattle  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  milk  pastures.  On  all 
inixed  farms  it  is  convmonlj  a  simple  matter  enongh  to  summer 
and  winter  young  cattle  so  cheaply  that  it  is  better  to  raise  them 
than  to  buy  others  for  the  daiir  herd,  and  many  farmers  find  it  to 
their  adrantage  to  raise  them  ror  sale  when**  on  note,**  or  to  fatten 
for  the  butcher.  Judiciously  carried  out,  rearing  pays  rery  well, 
and  heifers  raised  on  the  farm  are  commonly  found  more  suitable 
to  it  in  after-life  as  milkers  than  others  that  are  raised  elsewhere 
and  purchased;  besides  which,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
rearing  will  always  pay  well  in  the  British  Isles,  providing  only 
that  the  stock  is  of  good  quality  ;  for  the  demand  for  milk  in  onr 
towns  and  cities  is  sure  to  go  on  increasing,  and  there  will  always 
be  a  brisk  demand  for  store  stock  of  good  quality  for  grazing 
purposes.  A  careful  breeder  can  but  seldom  buy  dairy  stock  that 
will  suit  him  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  rearing ;  those  he  bays 
mar,  perhaps,  be  as  well  bred  as  his  own  are  in  every  respect,  but 
if  tiney  are  only  as  well  and  no  better  bred,  they  will  scarcely  ever 
do  as  well  in  tne  milk-iAil  as  those  that  have  oeen  reared  on  the 
farm. — {From  " Dairy  Farming**  by  Profettor  Sheldon.) 

Japanese   HAirAKiN8.~When   these   little    birds   first 

appeared  in  the  market  they  created  quite  a  sensation,  which, 
however,  soon  wore  out.  The  white  or  piebald  Manakin  has  been 
bred  in  small  cages  through  so  many  generations  that  very  few 
of  the  original  habits  and  manners  of  their  ancestors  remain.  The 
first  specimen  I  saw  and  possessed  was  believed  by  me  to  be 
partiauy  blind,  for  the  bird  would  allow  me  to  hanOle  nim  without 
stirring  from  his  perch,  and  was  peculiarly  indifferent  to  the 
doings  of  the  other  small  finches  wnich  inhabited  the  same  cage. 
He  would  allow  any  one  of  them  to  drive  him  from  his  chosen 

Fsrch  or  from  the  food'dishes,  and  did  not  live  long.  Since  then 
discovered  that  what  seemed  partial  blindness  was  only  helpless- 
ness. Subsequently  acquired  piebald  Hanaklns  I  allowed  to  fiy 
in  a  large  aviary,  but  there  they  were  completely  bewildered. 
Through  being  bred  by  the  Japanese  in  mmiature  cages,  the 
imported  white  and  piebald  Manakins  seem  to  be  almost  unable  to 
fly,  and  consecjuently  they  are  nearly  as  helpless  m  a  large  aviary  as 
a  young^  bird  just  leaving  the  nest.  They  tumble  into  the  water, 
or  hide  in  comers,  or  get  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  keep  these  birds,  if  not  always,  certainly  for  some  time, 
in- a  roomy  cage  by  themselves,  and  then  they  may  please  their 
owner  by  their  docility  and  tameness. — {Canaries  and  Cage-Birdi.) 

Haiturbs  poe  Potatoes.— From  a  lecture  delivered  at 

one  of  the  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  by 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Riccal  Hall,  we  cite  the  following :— Experiments 
with  manures  were  tried  in  two  very  opposite  years  as  to  seasons. 
1868  was  a  remarkably  dry  summer;  1869  was  a  much  more 
fiivonrable  year  for  root  crops ;  yet  the  results  are  comparatively 
identical,  and  they  prove  incontestably  the  superior  results  from 
a  mixture  such  as  that  described  below  over  Peruvian  guano.    In- 
deed the  increase  in  1869  was  8  tons  6  cwts.«  which,  at  £4  a  ton, 
l^vee  an  increased  value  of  £18  an  acre ;  whilst  the  result  in  1868 
waa  even  greater,  but  the  extremely  dry  weather  of  the  year  was 
unf^Tourable  to  guano.    It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
jaixtare  proved  so  superior.    Potash  is  a  most  important  ingre- 
dient in  the  ash  of  the  potato,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  hanim. 
Confining  our  attention  to  the  tubers  only,  the  total  ash  comprises 
about  0.71  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  of  this  one-half,  as  shown  by 
Profeasor  Way,  is  potash.    In  a  crop  of  10  tons  per  acre  we  have 
therefore  169  lbs.  of  ash,  of  which  79^  fte.  will  be  potash.    Now, 
Peravian  guano  is  ver^  deficient  in  potash,  containmg  only  about 
8  per  cent.    Sandy  soils  are  also  wanting  in  potash,  hence  the 
remarkable  result  of  its  application.    In  both  years  the  mixture 
of  superphosphate,  crude  potash  salts,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
produced  a  larger  crop  than  28  tons  of  well  made  manure,  thus 
proTJng  how  extremely  suitable  the  mixture  was  for  the  crop. 
We  use  both  foldyard  manure  and  artificial,  and  accordingly  vary 
somewhat  the  mixture,  which  has  hitherto  proved  very  suitable, 
and  which  I  can  heartily  recommend  to  all  who  grow  potatoes  on 
light  poor  sand.    Now  that  the  manure  is  made  under  cover,  we 
find  ten  cartloads,  weighing  about  9  tons,  ouite  as  much  as  we 
can  spare.    On  this  we  sow  broadcast  the  following  mixture : — 
2^  cwt.  of  bone  phosphate,  1^  cwt  kainit  (sulphate  of  .potash), 
^  cwt.   muriate   of   potash,   |  cwt.  sulphate  of   ammonia,  and 
f  cwt.  rape  dust — ^total  6^  cwt.  per  acre.    The  sole  object  of  the 
zape  duat  is  to  make  the  mixture  work  better.    It  is  itself  a  very 
expensive  manure,  according  to  what  it  yields.   This  manure  costs 
from  45«.  to  48<.  per  acre,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  much  better 
manure  than  4  cwt.  of  guano.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
Btreng^faening  my  views,  that  when  these  experiments  were  tried 
the  <}i2ality  ofguano  was  better  than  it  is  now,  and  more  reliable  ; 
yet,  if  we  had  dressed  our  crops,  as  so  many  of  our  neighbours 
do,  with  guano,  we  should  have  lost  say  from  £10  to  £12  per  acre, 
which  represents  a  very  handsome  pront. 

Limit AiTTHBS  Douolasi  for  Bbes.— I  read  Mr.  Baltt's  note  on 
*^  Plants  for  Bees  "  with  much  Interest    It  may  be  of  service  to 


some  bee-keepers  to  know  that  Limnanthee  Douglasi  is  grown 
very  extensively  for  bees  in  some  districts  ;  it  is  not  only  useful  for 
that  purpose,  but  is  a  very  pretty  free-fiowering  annual,  seed  should 
be  sown  at  the  present  time  in  ordinary  garden  soil  raked  fine, 
and  covered  lightly,  and  the  plants  will  fiower  in  June  onwards. 
For  early  flowering  sow  in  September.  The  plants  grow  about 
6  inches  nigh,  and  have  yellow  and  white  buttercup-shaped  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Califomia.>-W.  Bobkbts. 


BEE-KEEPING  MADE  EASY.— No.  2. 

In  my  first  letter  under  the  above  beading^  easy  mode  of 
feeding  swarms  for  stocks  in  autumn  was  explained,  and  it  was 
stated  that  6  lbs.  of  bees,  numbering  upwards  of  26,000,  placed  in 
an  empty  16-inch  hive  and  properly  fed,  make  an  excellent  stock. 
Of  course  a  swarm  weighing  7  lbs.  is  much  stronger  and  requires 
more  food  than  a  lighter  one.  The  proper  treatment  of  bees  in 
autumn  is  of  great  Importance  and  is  the  secret  of  success.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  anyone  to  fail  in  bee-keeping  if  he  understands 
add  practises  the  proper  treatment  of  stocks  in  September. 
Autumn  treatment  consists  in  selecting  hives  with  young  sweet 
oombs  for  stocks,  giving  them  plentj  of  bees  from  other  hives,  or 
otherwise  causmg  the  bees  of  the  hives  by  artificial  feeding  to  set 
and  hatch  several  large  combs  of  brood  in  September.  With 
ample  and  proper  food  and  covering  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  storms  in  winter  such  hives  are  beyond  dsuag^,  and  need 
little  or  no  attention  till  the  month  of  March.  Under  any  system 
of  management  with  a  fair  share  of  sunshine  such  hives  will  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  their  owners.  It  is  hives  like  these 
tbjit  produce  the  great  results  we  read  and  hear  about.  And  it  is 
not  surprising,  for  while  weak  hivcb  have  a  hard  and  often  a  long 
struggle  for  existence  during  the  spring  months,  strong  hives 
have  bees  enough  to  hatch  large  patches  of  brood,  gather  much 
honey,  and  prepare  for  swarming.  A  lady  came  here  in  Septem- 
ber last  year  for  the  best  hive  in  the  garden.  I  met  her  the  other 
day,  when  she  told  me  that  it  had  lost  very  few  bees  during  the 
winter.  For  safety  add  certainty  in  bee-keeping,  for  great  results 
with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  bee-master,  I 
advocate  the  practice  of  strengthening  stocks  in  autumn. 

On  the  swarming  principle  of  management  this  practice  is  easy, 
and  this  is  one  reason  wny  I  prefer  that  system.  WilJi  many 
more  hives  than  we  require  in  autumn  the  bees  of  the  honey  hiv& 
are  added  to  those  selected  for  stocks,  and  thus  they  are  made 
doubly  strong.  Again,  bees  thrive  better  and  work  faster  in 
young  combs  than  they  do  in  older  combs.  In  bee-keeping  active 
observing  men  find  that  swarms,  or  bees  in  young  combs,  work 
faster  than  those  that  do  not  swarm.  The  heaviest  hives  I  have 
ever  known  have  been  filled  by  swarms  the  first  year.  On  the 
swarming  system  properly  practised  an  apiary  may  be  kept  sweet, 
clean,  and  healthy. 

Of  late  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  foul  brood  and  the 
use  of  salicylic  acid  as  a  cure  for  it.  It  is  my  intention  to  review 
at  some  otner  time  much  that  has  been  written  lately ;  but  at 
present  I  wish  to  say  that  this  terrible,  and  I  think  incurable, 
disease  is  not  a  fast-spreading  one  in  a  hive.  It  may  be  infectious 
by  contact,  as  some  of  the  German  apiarians  have  long  thought, 
and  it  may  be  carried  from  hive  to  hive  as  they  say  it  is,  but  in 
Individual  hives  it  spreads  by  a  slow  process.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes  it  is  rarely  seen  in  swarm  hives  the  first  year.  Last 
year  I  found  in  the  combs  of  a  virgin  swarm  hive  at  Carsluke  in 
Scotland  a  few  cells  of  foul  brood.  These  were  pointed  out  to 
the  bee-master,  who  destroyed  the  hive  at  once.  If  the  hive  had 
been  kept  for  a  stock  as  he  intended  the  cells  of  foul  brood  would 
have  multiplied  during  the  breeding  seasons  of  this  year,  and 
probably  by  September  next  it  would  be  foul  enough,  but  the  few 
cells  in  it  did  not  Interfere  in  any  perceptible  decree  with  tiie 
progress  of  the  bees  last  year.  I  have  more  faim  in  the  pre- 
vention of  foul  brood  than  in  its  cure,  and  hence  prefer  young 
combs  in  stocks  to  old  ones.  Old  combs  frequently  become  too 
full  of  pollen.  Hundreds  and  tiiousands  of  cells  in  the  breeding 
parts  of  the  hive  become  corked  up  half  full  of  pollen,  which 
greatly  hhiders  progress.  Let  the  hives  with  old  combs  in  them 
be  dismissed  at  the  proper  time  from  the  apiary  and  their  combs 
placed  into  the  meltmg  pot ;  let  us  have  strong  hives  in  autumn 
and  swarms  in  May,  so  that  all  in  the  apiary  may  be  youthful, 
healthful,  and  promising.  The  lonc[er  i  practise  bee-keeping, 
the  more  I  notice  and  read  the  practice  of  others,  the  more  con- 
fidence have  I  in  the  system  now  briefly  indicated.  Bee-keepers 
should  remember  that  a  little  warm  syrup  g^ven  every  night  to 
bees  will  help  and  encourage  them  much  now. — ^A.  Pbttiqrbw. 

THE  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  RACES  OP  BEES. 

Ever  since  we  have  become  acquainted  with  and  introduced 
various  foreign  races  of  bees,  the  colour  of  some  of  which  differs 
in  a  striMng  manner  from  that  of  our  native  bees,  apiculture 
has  become  considerably  more  interesting  and  profitable.  Many 
questions  on  which  formerly  opinions  were  very  much  divided 
are  now  capable  of  being  solved  in  a  simple  way.  If  Baron 
Ehrenfels  were  still  alive  he  would  no  longer  venture  to  express 
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the  opinion  that  worker  bees  might  attain  the  age  of  the  queen, 
and  conseqaently  Uto  for  several  years,  if  thej  escaped  from 
all  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  for  anyone  who  has 
introdnoed  into  a  colony  of  bees  a  queen  of  a  differently  coloured 
race  knows  how  soon  the  worker  bees  disappear,  and  will  hare 
noticed  that  daring  the  busy  time  of  the  year  it  hardly  takes 
six  weeks  for  the  old  generation  of  bees  to  die  out  and  a  new 
one  to  appear  and  take  their  place.  The  question  formerly  so 
much  discussed,  and  often  with  a  good  dnal  of  bitterness,  as  to 
whether  the  queen  is  fertilised  outside  the  hive  only,  and  often 
at  a  great  distance  from  it,  and  whether  she  also  lays  the  eggs 
from  which  the  drones  originate,  is  now  no  longer  raised  since 
other  zaoes,  and  especialhr  the  Italian  bees,  have  b»en  introduced. 
Such  an  important  rectinoation  and  enlargement  of  the  theory  of 
apiculture  oould  not,  of  oourse,  remain  wiUiout  a  favourable  influ- 
ence on  the  management  of  bees,  and  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
realisation  of  larger  profits  from  the  pursuit  ot  keeping  bees.  But 
the  introduction  of  foreign  raoes  of  bees  has  also  beian  of  direct 
benefit,  as  many  of  them  possess  valuable  qualities  in  which  our 
native  bee  is  more  or  less  deficient. 

The  common  black  bee,  which  is  met  with  in  moat  parts  of 
Germany,  possesses  many  excellent  qualities.  It  is  indeed  a  honey 
bee.  I  consider  it  a  very  valuable  peculiarity  of  these  bees  that 
their  young  queens  lay  no  drone  eggs  during  the  first  year,  and 
the  worker  bees  therefore  make  no  drone  ceils  either.  When  it 
was  stated  by  Bruening  in  some  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
"  Bienenzeitung "  that  second  swarms  which  had  scarcely  half 
filled  thmr  hive  with  comb  had  made  remote  preparations  for 
swarming  by  breeding  drones  I  could  hardly  believe  it,  as  at  that 
time  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  exceptional  peculiarity  of  the 
heath  bees,  some  colonies  of  which,  with  queens  of  the  present 
year  indeed,  make  preparations  for  swarmmg  by  producing  drones. 
With  the  common  German  bee  this  is  never  the  case,  for  which 
reaaon  they  do  not  swarm  much,  but  they  are  honey  bees  in  the 
proper  sense  ot  the  word. 

Tneir  slight  disposition  to  swarm,  however,  is  not  appreciated 
by  those  bee-keepers  who  aim  at  increasing  the  number  of  colonies 
in  their  apiary.  The  irritability  of  our  native  bees  and  aUo  their 
great  inclination  to  sting  may  frequently  render  bee-keeping  very 
aisagreeable.  Although  an  experienced  bee-keeper  does  not  mind 
a  few  stings,  BtUl  his  patience  is  at  last  exhausted  when  he  finds 
that  his  bees  become  so  irascible  that  all  work  however  pressing 
has  to  be  suspended,  and  man  and  beasts  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  obliged  to  take  to  their  heels,  and  when  finallv  he  may  expect 
the  police  to  interfere  and  order  t^e  removal  of  the  hives  to  save 
the  neighbourhood  from  being  molested  by  the  bees,  it  must 
therefore  be  considered  a  great  advantage  that  we  are  now 
aoquainted  with  raoes  of  bMs  which,  although  provided  with  a 
Bting  likd  our  native  bees,  yet  use  this  weapon  but  rarely,  and 
only  when  very  greatly  irritated,  and  they  are  incapable  or  such 
an  outbreak  of  rage  as  we  have  just  mentioned.  Of  the  most 
gentle  bees  may  be  named  the  Oamiolsn  and  Italian  bees.  The 
former,  in  addition  to  their  oentle  nature,  show  a  great  disposition 
to  swarm.  The  latter  aro  custinguished  oy  their  extraordinary  in- 
dustry, their  capabilitY  of  defending  themselves  against  attacks 
by  robbers,  and  the  large  quantities  of  honey  they  collect,  in 
which  Uiey  certainly  surpass  the  capabilities  of  our  native  bees. 

The  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  races  of  bees, 

however,  is  not  only  to  l>e  found  in  the  good  qualities  and  supe- 

lioritjT  of  the  latter,  but  al80..in  the  difference  in  colour.   Generally 

speaking  we  may  errant  the  correctness  of  the  maxim  that  success 

depends,  not  on  the  colour  of  the  dress  but  on  the  capacity  for 

work,  still  a  decided  difference  in  colour  is  also  no  mean  practical 

advantage.    A  Hungarian  bee-keeper,  in  a  letter  which  I  reoeired 

from  him,  states  that  m  his  opinion  the  Italian  bees  are  valaable 

ohiefly  on  account  of  the  remarkably  bright  colour  of  their  queens, 

which  greatly  facilitates  their  being  easily  discovered  among 

the  bees.    The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  advantage 

of  being  able  to  distinguish  queens  more  or  less  pure  from  one 

another  by  their  colour.    Some  of  the  colonies  in  my  apiary  at 

Oarlsmarkt  had  become  somewhat  reduced  in  population  dnrinff 

the  winter,  and  in  order  to  strongthen  them  I  deprived  several 

populous  stocks  in  my  distant  Bankwitz  apiary  of  a  quantity 

of  bees  which  I  brushed  into  a  box.    When  I  got  home  I  dis- 

ooyered  to  my  regrat  that  I  had  brushed  off  a  queen  with  the 

bees.     The  weather  being  cold  the  operation  had  to  be  per- 

formued  quickly,  and  as  I  had  romoved  no  combs  from  the  brood 

loom  wnere  the  queen  generally  resides,  I  did  not  suspect  the 

presence  of  the  queen  upon  the  combs  which  I  took  out  of  the 

hives.    What  was  to  be  done  now  ?    Having  taken  bees  from  four 

and  five  hives,  which  colony  did  the  queen  belong  to  ?    I  was  not 

long  in  doubt.    Of  the  colonies  which  I  had  deprived  of  bees  two 

wero  pure  Italians,  one  colony  was  tolerably  pure,  and  one  only 

oontained  rather  dark  bees.    X  guessed  at  once  that  the  queen, 

which  was  also  of  a  rather  darkish  complexion,  belonged  to  this 

stock,  and  my  supposition  proved  correct    When  I  returned  to 

my  distant  apiary  on  the  following  day  I  found  the  colony  in 

Snestlon  without  a  queen,  and  on  putting  her  back  into  the  hive 
tie  was  joyfully  received,  and  thus  the  mistake  was  made  good, 
whidh  nught  easily  have  caused  me  the  loss  of  a  good  colony. 


The  queen  of  a  swarm  might  fall  to  the  ground,  a  queen  retnninff 
from  her  wedding  trip  might  by  mistake  enter  the  wrong  hive  ana 
still  be  liberated  unnurc  from  the  bees  surromuUng  bet,<»  she 
might  slip  down  the  comb  unperceived  during  the  tempOTsrv  le* 
moval  from  the  hive  and  be  discovered  afterwards.   I  neea  not 
therafore  enter  inlo  further  particulars  to  show  how  important  it 
is  to  know  with  certainty  which  hive  she  belongs  to.    I!  we 
kept  only  one  race  of  bees  this  wonld  be  a  most  difficult  thing ;  but 
when  at  the  same  time  we  keep  another  kind,  especially  the  strik- 
ingly differently  coloured  Italian  variety,  we  possess  so  ms&y 
distinguishing  marks  not  only  in  the  strength  and  form  of  body, 
but  also  in  the  difference  in  colour,  that  we  are  able  to  leoognise 
with  tolerable  certainty  among  a  considerable  number  of  qseeiiB 
any  queen  which  we  have  seen  but  once,  and  when  found  restore 
her  to  her  colony.—(8igned)  Da.  DziKRJBO^.— (rroiMJsted/hwirts 
"  EichtkuU  BienenteUwiff,") 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

ECBPixa  Fowiifi  iJohn  /(nu»).~No  variety  puMtuss  all  the  i|Hlttia  job 
mention.    Brahma  Dockings  would  probably  smt  7011. 

Fbbvbntino  Hambitrohs  Plying  (FT. /).  A).— It  is  one  of  the  man- 
mania  of  Hambarghs  to  fly  over  any  wall.  Anytbin^  is  prefecsbte  toottHbg 
tbeir  wings,  as  that  not  only  dlsqualtfles,  bat  It  spoUs  their  sppetzaaM^Ai 
most  put  netting  on  the  top  of  your  wall,  the  netting  to  Umb  otertoviraitfes 
inside.  We  have  known  binis  ooaflned  by  this  that  would  have  flown SfW 
any  upright  fenoe. 

MBTSOROLOaiOAL  OBaBBVATIOire. 
•      CA.MDBV  SQUABB,  LOHDOK. 
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Thsru  Is  a  complete  stagnation  in  oar  market  for  best  good^  Ot*^ 
though  short  sapply  being  oieared  only  at  lower  prioea. 
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B08ES. 

HOSE  who  call  themoeWes  roflarians  write, 
speak,  and  act  as  if  the  Rose  were  no  ordi- 
nary plant,  and  as  if  it  were  preposteroas 
for  an  ordinary  ^[ardener  to  pretend  to  know 
anjrthing  about  it.  '<  He  can  grow  the  Tolgar 
Cabbaee,  or  even  a  bnnch  of  Grapes,  but  as 
for  eimibition  Roses,  let  him  not  mention 
them.  There  is  a  special  class  of  plebeians  of 
the  Rose  family  which  we  will  condescend  to 
throw  to  him,  for  which  he  must  be  extremely 
grateful,  but  let  him  not  expose  his  ignorance  by 
pretendinfi^  to  know  something  about  .exhibition 
Roses."  My  kind  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Hinton,  who  I 
am  happy,  to  say  is  not  narrow-minded  on  this  or  any  other 
subiect,  previous  to  the  last  election  of  Roses,  having  had 
ocular  proof  that  I  could  occasionally  grow  a  decent  Rose, 
did  me  the  honour  of  forwarding  the  election  forms  with  a 
request  that  I  might  at  any  rate  fill-up  the  one  for  Garden 
Roses.  I  thouj^ht  the  matter  over  for  several  days,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  leaving  out  Teas  and  Chinas  I  was 
only  acquainted  with  one  kind  worthy  of  being  called  a 
garden  Rose,  and  that  is  a  semi-double  climbing  variety  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  name,  but  which  flowers  in  clusters 
of  pale  pink  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  None 
of  the  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
a  summer  flower  garden  which  is  intended  to  be  kept  gay. 
They  can  bear  no  comparison,  for  instance,  with  a  Japanese 
Anemone,  a  Rudbeckia,  or  even  a  Canna.  The  rosanan,  of 
course,  after  his  fortnight's  bloom  is  over  lives  on  his  me- 
mories of  the  past  and  his  hopes  for  the  future ;  he  thinks 
of  the  prize  he  might  have  won  if  his  Mar^chal  Niel  had 
not  been  too  far  gone,  or  if  he  had  deferred  cutting  his 
AKred  Colomb  for  another  half  hour.  I  do  not  wish  to 
deprive  him  of  his  pleasurable  excitement,  for  disappoint- 
ments and  hopes  are  the  natural  stimulating  food  oi  every 
class  of  cultivator,  but  we  must  not  expect  everybody  to  be 
enthusiastic  oyer  our  own  especial  crotchets.  Nothing  can 
be  more  offensive  to  the  ordinary  eye  in  the  month  of  August 
than  a  Rose  exhibitor's  paradise>-t.e.,  thousands  of  bare 
sticks  and  heaps  of  farmyard  i^anure.  If  these  are  necessary, 
have  them  by  all  means,  but  not  immediately  under  your 
parlour  window,  where  a  bed  of  Mignonette  or  a  Heliotrope 
plant  would  be  better  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  tne 
household. 

The  Rose  differs  from  most  other  flowers  in  this  respect, 
that  it  loses  none  of  its  beauty  by  being  severed  from  the 
plant.  Three,  good  flowers  with  their  own  beautiful  fresh 
foliage  placed  in  a  plain  glass  vase  will  look  as  well  or 
better  than  they  did  on  the  plant.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
Carnation  or  the  Pink.  If  you  cut  either  of  these  you  will 
have  a  difficulty  in  finding  foliage  which  will  look  well 
with  them.  Their  own  certainly  will  not,  and  Nature  seems 
to  have  borne  this  in  mind  when  she  decreed  that  the 
foliage  of  the  Dianthus  family  generally  should  be  kept  in 
the  background.  The  Rose  as  a  cut  flower  is  perfect ;  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  in  a  dressed  garden  is  too  transitory, 
and  according  to  the  fashionable  mode  of  culture  too  un- 
Ka  W2r-V0U  xxrvTiL,  nkw  ssbos. 


sightly.  A  Rose  for  cutting  should  have  good  texture,  be 
bwutiful  in  form  and  colour,  and  should  poesesB  a  refreshing 
perfume.  None  of  these  points  except  the  last  and  moot 
important  are  despised  on  the  exhibition  table ;  therefore  it 
mav  be  broadly  stated  that  the  best  exhibition  Roses,  sup 
posing  their  habit  to  be  free  and  good,  are  the  best  Roe«8 
for"  everybody. 

But  uiough  I  recommend  the  general  grower  to  learn 
from  Rose  exhibitors  what  are  the  points  of  a  good  Rose, 
I  would  caution  him  against  inutating  the  exhibitor's 
method  of  culture,  for  this  in  my  opinion  has  done  much 
towards  banishing  the  Rose  from  the. gardens  of  small 
occupiers.  I  think  it  may  be  stated  as  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  with  all  our  rosy  writing.  Rose  exhibiting,  .and 
Rose  societies,  that  Rose  culture  in  the  broadest  sense  is 
sadly  on  the  decrease.  I  want  to  see  Rose-growing  simplified, 
to  have  Roses  abundant  in  our  cottage  purdens  once  more, 
from  which  there  is  a  danger  of  their  being '  banished  by 
the  writings  and  examples  or  the  so-called  rosarians.  When 
it  is  the  fashion  for  the  parson  and  the  doctor  to  have 
Roses  on  stilts,  of  course  the  parish  clerk  and  the  doctor's 
boy  will  imitate  them,  and  others  will  quickly  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  parish  clerk  and  the  doctor's  boy,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  tnat  glorious  old  Rose  bushes  are  sacrificed  for 
very  sorry  and  short-lived  substitutes.  Grow  the  new  Roses 
by  all  means  if  they  are  better  than  the  old  (though  I 
could  name  a  few  high-placed  favourites  which  are  not 
deserving  of  their  present  exalted  position,  Capitaine  Christy 
to  wit)  ;  but  why  stick  to  small  plants  on  foreign  stocks,  or 
on  native  stocks  too  much  mutilated  to  have  five  jears'  life 
in  them  ?  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  will  grow  satisfactorily 
on  dwarf  Briars  whether  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings, 
but  they  will  not  do  permanently  well  anywhere  worked  on 
any  other  stock.  The  best  permanent  results  follow  when 
they  are  on  their  own  roots,  but  as  striking  Rose  cuttings  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  average  cottager  I  will  tell 
him  of  an  easier,  surer,  though  perhaps  rather  slower 
method  which  I  have  seen  practised  by  many  cottagers  in 
Lancashire.  It  is  simply  pegging-down  vigorous  shoots 
their  full  length  in  autumn,  and  covering  them,  except  the 
extreme  points,  with  a  little  soil,  such  as  road  grit.  They 
will  generally  emit  roots  and  a  shoot  at  every  joint,  and 
if  a  notch  is  cut  through  the  bark  on  the  lower  side  they 
are  almost  certain  to  do  so.  They  must  be  left  in  the 
position  they  are  pegged  to  for  twelve  months,  by  which 
time  they  will  generally  have  become  stronger  plants  than 
can  be  raised  in  any  other  way. — VVm.  Taylob. 

CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  the  seeds  of  the  above, 
especially  for  the  principal  crop  of  Cucumbers,  have  long 
been  sown,  but  possibly  a  few  remarks  on  varieties  may 
still  be  acceptable  to  some.  Although  both  are  appreciated 
here,  neither  are  in  great  demand.  However,  being  fond 
of  growing  them,  I  always,  in  spite  of  suitable  space  being 
rather  limited,  contrive  to  grow  a  goodly  number  of  Melons 
especially,  including  many  novelties  both  named  and  un- 
named, the  latter  in  some  instances  being  superior  to  the 
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former.  Varieties  of  both  Melons  and  Cacnmbers  undoubtedly 
wear  out  Were  it  otherwise,  tbe  host  of  noreltiee  anmial^y 
imraght  forward  would,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  be  al- 
together uncalled  for.  As  it  is  they  last  a  time,  helping  to 
fewMl  the  l<nig  lisla  in  the  trade  catalogues^  and  eventaaUy  ace 
patoi^ii  by  a  few  admirers  only.  It  is  a  mistake  to  pin  one's ' 
ftdth  to  any  one  Tariety,  as  rt  is  difftcult  to  prevent  its  de^ 
teiitratioii. 

As  a  role  seed  saved  in  private  gardens  is  seldom  true  to 
name,  as  when  a  number  of  varieties  are  grown  it  is  difficult 
to  pteiserve  the  purity  of  any  on  acoonnt  of  accidental  crossing. 
BSven  in  the  hands  of  "Oie  trade  growers  they  are  seldom  so 
good  after  a  few  ytears  as  when  sent  out.  The  choicer  kinds 
isC  Cacnmbers  especially  soon  deteriorate.  I  invarial^y  find 
Ihe  produce  of  tiie  plants  raised  &t>m  the  first  packet  of 
lieed  superior,  and  for  this  reason  carefully  preserve  them, 
lilways  sowing  the  seed  sparingly — Le^  not  much  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  plants  required.  I  have  never  done  much  good 
with  either  Tender-and-True  Oucumber  or  Eastnor  Castle 
Melon  Binoe  exbaustingthe  first  pw^et  of  seed,  nor  do  I  blame 
aay^eedsma&for  Una. 

Of  Caosmben  ihe  most  usefal  vaiiefeieB  I  have  71st  had  aa, 
€f|>ortimity  eC  growing  are  three  raised  by  Col.  Taylor,  Mont* 
me,  Weston  Park,  Batb.  All  potseeB  43jQalities  which  rend^ 
them  very  desirable  additions  to  the  various  types  to  which 
tiwj  belong,  being  very  vigorous,  productive,  and  of  excellent 
quality,  and  I  trust  that  Col.  Taylor  will  give  the  gardening 
batemity  an  opportunity  of  buying  them. 

Montrose  Seedling,  or  No.  1,  is  a  remarkably  productire 
frame  Cucumber,  requiring  but  little  heat  to  bring  it  to  per- 
feetion.  I  had  it  in  a  frame  till  very  late  in  the  autumn,  long 
after  others  had  succumbed,  and  the  fruits  were  good  to  the 
last.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lord  Kenyon*8  Free- 
liearer  and  Sion  House,  the  fruit  being  zather  short  without 
tsuf  naok,  jumI  of  good  quality.  It  wocQd  really  be  invaluable 
toasaateurs. 

3^0. 2  was  obtained  by  crossing  Lord  Kenyon's  Freebearer 
with  the  Duke  of  Coonaught  (Suttons*).  It  is  an  excellent 
•ombination  of  both  parents,  and  is  particularly  good  for 
house  work  all  the  year  round.  The  fruit  are  produced  freely 
and  continuouslv ;  they  are  of  medium  sizej  very  shapeable,  of 
good  colour,  and  much  liked  by  all  who  have  tasted  them. 

No.  3,  however,  is  the  most  prized  by  me,  it  being  in  every 
respect  a  really  excellent  variety.  It  was  obtained  by  crossing 
Xofntrose  Seedling  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  combines 
in  itself  the  good  qualities  of  both,  as  it  is  very  vigorous,  hardy 
(doing  well  in  frames),  and  prdific.  The  fruit  are  long,  hand- 
•eme  in  8hi^>e,  and  I  never  tasted  a  better'  Cucumber.  It 
ootlived  all  others  both  in  house  and  frames — a  good  proof  of 
a  strong  ccmstitution. 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  these  varieties  I  used  to  grow  the 
Bnke  of  Connaught,  and  was  well  pleased  with  it,  finding  it 
Vttiy  useful.  Eelway^s  Paragon  (Carter  &  Co.),  I  grow  for  the 
earliest  supply,  cutting  it  away  as  the  others  extend.  It  is 
wonderfully  productive,  and  the  fruits  are  of  good  length, 
ibape,  and  qtudity.  Those  who  grow  this  variety  will  do  well 
to  thin  out  the  firuits  freely,  or  otherwise  the  plants  will  soon 
fvocumb  from  exhaustion.  Telegraph  is,  perhaps,  still  the 
nost  popular  variety  of  Cucumber,  but  I  consider  it  worn  out» 
aa  it  coUapaes  long  before  other  varieties.  It  is  very  liable  to 
be  infested  by  red  spider,  another  proof  of  debilitated  con- 
■titntion.  Model  (Carter's),  is  another  good  variety  whether 
for  exhibition  or  table  purposes.  This  season  I  am  growing 
Sir  Oamet  Wolseley,  being  privately  informed  that  it  is  in 
overy  respect  remarkably  good. 

Melons  I  grow  principally  in  large  pots.  One  reason  for 
tfalB  is  because  the  house  is  not  adapted  for  the  work  on  acoonnt 
ef  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  hot-water  pipes.  I  am  not 
■ure,  however,  that  I  care  to  grow  them  diffftrently,  as  we 
easUy  obtain  four  fair-sized  fruit  from  each  plant,  and  we  run 
no  risk  of  injuring  the  plants  through  having  to  pinch  back 
much  excessive  growth.  The  quality,  too,  of  the  fruit  seems  im- 

£  roved  by  this  treatment.  Of  Melons,  again,  I  consider  myself 
>rtnnate  in  obtaining  several  excellent  unnamed  seedlings 
from  Mr.  G.  Abbey,  which  that  well-known  gardener  has  by 
judicious  and  not  haphazard  crossing  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
Out  of  the  batch  I  give  the  preference  to  a  scarlet-flesh  variety, 
its  parentage  being  as  follows  : — Beech  wood  x  Read's  Hybrid 
X  Victory  of  Bath,  and  a  j^reen-flesh  of  the  same  parentage. 
Both  are  free-growing,  not  requiring  a  high  temperature,  as 
my  best  fruit  were  grown  over  a  tank  in  a  Peach  house,  very 
irttitful  and  free-setting,  and  the  fruits  beautifully  and  coarsely 


netted  are  of  unsurpassed  quality.  Grinkle  and  Pine  AppLs 
are  both  vigorous  growers,  ikie  fruit  being  handsome  ana  of 
good  quali^.  Neither,  however,  did  so  well  as  the  above- 
mentioned  pair.  Mr.  Abbey  evidently  does  nqt  aim  atohtidn* 
iag  large  fniit,  righUy  preferring  qaality  to  size. 

Gilboii's  Victory  of  Bath  is  good  for  early  woik,  but  tib- 
fortunately  is  usually  quite  smooth  and  not  preposaeBoog; 
Netted  Victory  (Gilbert),  I  was  in  hopes  woold  be  a  netted 
Victory  of  Bath,  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  as  although  m 
excellent  variety  It  is  quite  distinct  m>m  the  latter,  the  onlf 
resemblance  that  I  could  trace  being  tiie  great  length  of  fo^ 
stalk.  With  me  it  proved  a  weak  grower,  and  the  imit  at  fint 
did  not  come  well  netted,  but  was  better  later  on.  The  fmiti 
were  of  good  siae,  quite  round,  the  fieah  boog  ranaricsUy 
tHdk  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  can  atronglj  ncommead 
two  varieties  for  early  work,  either  in  frames  or  houses— viz., 
Dell's  Hybrid  (Garter  &  Co.),  and  £arl  of  Beacoasfidd  (Sattoa 
and  Sons).  Victory  of  Bath  evidently  played  a  very  importuit 
part  in  the  parentage  of  both  of  them,  and  I  find  them  quite 
as  easily  grown  as  that  popular  variety.  They  are  of  good 
aize  and  quality  and  become  well  netted. — W.  loavhDZS. 


NOTES  FBOM  MY  GAEDEN  IN  187S. 

It  was  iflipoflsible  in  a  season  m>  disMtrons  to  hoitboltare 
as  that  throng  which  we  passed  last  year  that  it  diould  not 
injuriously  aSect  a  flower  which,  like  the  Gladiolus,  originally 
came  from  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  and  whose  Mpability 
of  resisting  adverse  climatic  influences  has  not  been  iDcreaaed 
by  the  very  high  breeding  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  at 
the  hands  of  hybridisers.  Probably  the  experience  of  groweis 
varies  in  this  respect  as  in  others.  Thus  my  old  snd  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Banks  of  Sbobden  near  Deal,  had  the  most  feariol 
loss  he  has  ever  experienced,  and  his  estiiaflte  was  that  in  t^ 
last  two  years  he  has  lost  nearly  thirty  tiionsand  bolbs,  iodod^ 
ing  seedlings,  by  what  he,  like  myself,  calls  disease.  On  the 
oihes  hand  anotiier  friend,  Mr.  C.  F.  Banell  of  Mercia  Lodg^ 
Spalding,  tells  me  he  never  had  sncli  fine  blooms,  and  ^^ 
has  promised  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  ^«ntf t  of 
his  experience.  I  can  quite  believe  that  the  GladioloB  will  m 
weU  at  Spalding.  Its  affinity  to  the  Dutch  lands  wh^  j»iDJ 
are  grown  is  great.  Is  it  not  amongst  the  "  parts  of  HwJsQa 
in  Lincolnshire"  (so  called  in  the  maps)?  And  do  we  not 
know  that  vast  quantities  of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  ottef 
Dutch  bulbs  are  grown  for  the  London  market  about  hoej 
This  by  the  way  ;  but  wherever  I  have  met  Gtodiolus  grown 
I  have  heard  from  them  the  same  taie — very  great  lossei,  and  a 
bloom  so  late  as  to  be  very  defective  ;  many  kinds  not  bloom- 
ing at  all,  and  others  being  but  diadows  of  their  f oimer  teata. 

My  own  experience  was  peculiar,  and  indeed  every  yssri 
seem  more  and  more  puazled  about  tiiem.  My  stock  for  plant- 
ing in  1879  consisted  of  only  about  three  hundred  roots  ^elu- 
sive of  a  few  seedlings.  It  was  composed  of  some  "^^ 
roots  imported,  some  of  the  French  varieties  I  had  ^^^^ 
myself  in  1878,  some  few  sent  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  wan, 
and  a  few  of  Mr.  Kelway*s  new  varieties  which  he  TCiy  jonr- 
teously  sent  me  to  tiy.  I  selected  for  the  beds  a  piece  of  ny 
garden  in  which  a  Gladiolus  had  not  been  phmted  for  ewraj 
years,  and  which  during  that  time  had  been  used  ^^^  TJJ^ 
vegetable  crops ;  and  before  planting  went  c*'®^"^*^,?'?"? 
the  roots,  putting  aside  any  that  seemed  to  me  at  all  hkeiy  w 
be  diseased,  and  selecting  only  sound  corms.  Well,  of  these  a 
hurge  number,  notwithstanding  all  my  care,  never  c«n^*P*^ 
all ;  and  on  examining  them  I  found  that  in  some  «>^? 
they  had  started  for  growth  but  had  been  eaten  off,  ^'^t^ 
other  cases  they  had  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  at  g'^'^ 
The  unsound  ones  I  placed  on  the  floor  of  my  greenhouse  on 
some  sand,  not  believing  they  were  of  the  slightest  W  ^J 
strange  to  say,  many  of  these  started  into  growth.  1  "^ 
them  up  when  they  had  pushed  a  few  roots,  planted  ^^^ 
when  they  not  only  grew  but  many  of  them  prodocw  go^ 
healthy  corms.  On  any  theory  this  is  a  puzsle.  If  ^T^ 
how  was  it  possible  to  produce  a  healthy  conn  ?  while  H  Q*** 
eased  the  solution  is  as  difficult.  ,  j- 

I  planted  this  year  rather  deeply— about  5  ^^^^^f^ 
my  somewhat  light  soil  I  think  this  is  better.  Mr.  ^f^ 
was  good  enough  to  pay  me  a  visit,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  a°^^ 
my  absence,  and  must  have  been  amused,  although  he  ^^ri 
polite  to  say  so,  at  the  small  number  I  grew,  and  wgg««Jr 
that  I  should  try  this  season  a  part  of  my  garden  wbeie  ^ 
soil  is  somewhat  more  tenacious,  and  this  I  have  done  «»* 
hope  for  better  results.    Mr.  Kelway 's  own  cul^ioic  is  enoHBW* 


^9^1  1,  IMO.  ] 


JOUBNAL  or  HOKTICVLTUBB  XSD  GOTTAOB  OAHDEKBB. 


This  jHur,  he  tells  me,  be  hopee  to  hftve  twenty  ecies  of  them, 
and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  see  tbem  and  tell  my  story 
to  the  readem  of  the  Joanal.  He  baa  laieed  a  reiy  huge 
mimber  of  tnily  grand  flowers,  has  socceeded  marreUoiisly  ia 
their  coltniey  and  has  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  sale  for 
them. 

I  nmet  now  say  something  with  regard  to  novelties.  There 
were  aent  oat  by  Messrs.  Souilliard  et  Bronelot  (U.  Sonchet's 
BQOoeaaors)  nine  rarieties  as  foUbws— Africain,  Atlas,  BgUn- 
tane,  Eameialda,  Hesperide,  Matador,  Onde,  Pomona,  and  Pyg- 
malion. I  have  often  said  that  the  idea  of  a  good  Gladiolus 
cannot  be  the  same  in  France  as  with  ns,  and  this  list  bears 
me  oat.  The  highest  priced  one  is  Hesperide,  and  it  is  by  no 
meana  in  my  opinion  op  to  our  Bngluh  stsAdaid,  nor  is  it 
as  icood  a  flower  as  several  others  in  the  same  list  Thus, 
Africain  is  very  distinct,  very  dark,  bearing  some  Ukenevs 
to  Mr.  Kelway's  Egyptian  King,  and  apparently  a  seed- 
ling from  Jupiter;  the  colour  an  intense  scarlet,  but  veiy 
largely  shaded  with  a  Rlaty  brown  with  white  lines  and  large 
white  spots,  and  is  without  doubt  a  very  remarkable  flower. 
Matador  is  another,  deep  cannine  red,  with  white  lines,  and 
apparently  a  very  vigorous  grower.  Ovide  is  a  very  fine 
flower,  a  carmine  ground  with  lilac,  and  flaked  on  the  edges 
with  red,  a  white  line  in  the  middle  of  each  petal,  and  with 
white  spots.  Pygmalion  is  another  fine  flower,  cerise  red 
flaked  with  deeper  red,  white  spots  with  violet  lines,  and  each 
petal  naarked  with  a  pare  white  line  in  its  centre.  Atlas  is 
alao  a  fine  flower.  Indeed  the  whole  set  are  much  superior  to 
thoee  of  the  preceding  year,  which  did  not  contain  one  flower 
of  anrpassins^  merit,  idthongh  of  course  there  were  several  very 
pretty,  but  they  did  not  come  up  to  our  standard. 

Mr.  Kelway  sent  out  eighteen  if  I  reeollect  rightly,  and 
amongst  them  were  certaidy  some  very  grand  flowers.  Such 
▼arieties  as  Orange  Boven,  buff,  lighted  and  flaked  with  sulphur 
and  with  a  yellow  centre ;  James  Kelway,  crimson  edged  with 
maroon»  and  with  a  white  line  on  each  petal ;  Lord  Uchester, 
oerisey  white  centre ;  Mrs.  D  Ombrain,  white  tinted  with  lilac 
rose ;  Pithys,  light  red  with  pure  white  throat,  and  white  line 
on  each  petal,  are  flowers  whidi  most  keep  up  Mr.  Kelway's 
renown  as  a  raiser,  as  they  are  equal  to  any  that  have  reached 
na  from  the  other  side  of  the  Chwuel,  and  indeed  superior  to 
the  greater  number  of  them.  We  cannot  write  upon  the 
Gladiolus  without  expressing  the  regret  that  all  lovers  of  this 
flower  must  feel,  that  aU  metropolitan  exhibitions  of  it  seemed 
to  have  ceased,  for  the  only  one  at  which  it  appears,  the  Crystal 
Palace  Fruit  Show,  is  fixed  for  so  late  a  date  that  very  few 
have  a  chance  of  exhibiting. 

I  have  but  little  to  say  of  Carnations  and  Piootees.  Having 
been  obliged  to  abandon  their  growth  in  pots  I  could  only 
have  a  coeple  of  beds  of  them,  and  a  worse  season  for  them 
I  have  never  seen.  They  were  with  me  very  late  in  blooming, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  grass  for  layering  was  very 
great.  Those  who  grew  tbem  in  pots  and  had  the  advantage 
if  glass  could  do  better,  but  from  all  quarters  the  same  state- 
ment came — ^plants  tlMit  were  sent  out  had  many  of  them 
hardly  any  roots,  and  would  be  of  little  use  for  blooming. 
Thus  1879  has  left  its  legacy  to  the  florist  as  well  as  the  agri- 
ooltnrist ;  and  let  us  hope  that  this  "  heritage  ot  woe  '*  may 
be  but  the  precursor  to  brighter  and  better  days.—!).,  Jkal. 


mar£chal  niel  bose  a  noisette. 

I  HAVE  a  plant  which  now  has  two  bunches  of  lour  flowers 
eadi,  ten  or  twelve  bunches  of  three  each,  about  thirty  bunches 
of  two  each,  and  a  very  large  number  of  single  buds,  which 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg  to  small  peas.  The 
Bose  is  planted  out  on  a  fence  and  brought  into  a  small  green- 
house similar  to  a  Vine.  I  had  about  130  flowers  on  the  plant 
last  year,  many  of  which  when  not  quite  opened  would  not 
go  into  a  5-inch  pot,  and  this  year  I  think  there  must  be  at 
least  three  hundred  buds.  Hie  plant  made  very  strong  growth 
last  autumn,  and  this  year's  bunches  of  buds  are  on  the  strong 
shoots  of  that  time. — ^H.  £.  Monk,  TavUtock. 


Wdttesing  Echeybbias.— One  of  the  simplest  methods  of 
preserving  Echsveria  secunda  glauca  throughout  the  winter  is 
the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  ChUd  at  Garbrand  Hall.  On  lifting 
the  plants  from  the  flower  borders  about  the  month  of  October 
three  of  them  are  tied  together  by  the  roots  and  suspended  in 
rows  to  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  and  in  this 
elevated  position  without  any  attention  whatever  they  are 


kept  in  good  preservation  until  the  weather  aUows  of 
being  planted  out  of  doors,  when  for  a  short  time  they  are 
simply  protected  from  cold  winds,  frosty  nights*  and  bright 
sunshine.  A  few  days  since  I  saw  a  laq^  quantity  at  BweK 
that  had  been  preserved  in  the  above  way,  and  the  plania 
were  as  fresh  as  in  summer.  The  method  is  so  simple  ani 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  that  I  can  confidently  reooifr- 
mend  it.  This  example  suggests  that  they  may  be  piieserved 
if  tied  together  in  a  simil^  way  to  ropes  of  Onions.— J.  W. 
MoosMAir, 

PEACH  PBUNING. 

At  length  "  J.  S.  W.**  gives  us  somethmg  tangible  insoppeii 
of  his  arguments — namely,  an  account  by  Mr.  Ooleman  tff^ 
system  of  colture  followed  at  Floors  Castle  for  nine  years  with 
success.  I  feel  bound  to  accord  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
a  fruit-grower  of  such  undoubted  excellence,  and,  judging  firom 
what  he  says,  it  must  be  owned  that  with  trees  in  full  vigour 
a  certain  proportion  of  stout  well-ripened  fruiting  wood  may 
probably  be  left  unshortened  with  advantage.  Thx»  muefa  I 
willingly  concede,  but  no  more ;  for  observation  and  experienoe 
enable  me  to  say  positively  that  the  indiscriminate  applicatiea 
of  the  non-shortening  system  in  practice  is  fraught  with  much 
risk — risk  of  the  nature  I  have  already  set  forth — small  fruity 
Incipient  exhaustion,  and  premature  decay.  Diis  is  no  mere 
speculation,  for  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  going  on,  and  can 
only  account  for  it  by  the  conjecture  that  it  is  either  a  want  el 
resolution  or  of  judgment  that  leads  to  the  retention  of  shoots 
very  little  larger  than  a  straw,  with  single  blossom  buds  aai 
only  a  terminal  wood  bud.  How  can  fine  fruit  or  stout  growlll 
be  expected  from  such  wood  ? 

To  inexperienced  fruit-growers  who  are  at  all  perplexed  bf 
this  discussion  I  would  say,  Pin  your  faith  to  no  system  of  lias* 
and-rule  culture  ;  watch  the  trees  closely,  and  1^  the  exeroist 
of  a  little  common  sense  you  will  soon  understand  their  rs> 
quirements.  Besolutely  cut  away  all  weakly  growth  at  tiM 
winter  pruning,  retain  no  crowded  growth  in  summer,  and  yet 
keep  sufficient  to  afford  a  choice  for  the  crop  of  another  season 
Do  not  mind  rampant  growth.  A  visitor  lately  asked  why  I 
retained  some  very  long  robust  growth  of  last  year — hoa* 
poles  he  called  them.  **That  is  how  I  get  plenty  of  triple 
buds  and  fine  fruit,'*  I  answered,  pointing  to  Ihe  stoat 
fruitmg  laterals  upon  similar  wood  left  last  year. — ^Kbwab^ 

LUCKHURBT. 

IXOBA  CULTUBE. 

IxoKAB  can  be  successfully  grown  in  an  ordinaiy  stove  tenv 
perature  with  ease  provlvled  the  temperatare  of  the  house  ia 
winter  does  not  fall  below  6S°  or  60^,  with  a  gradual  rise  as  the 
season  advances  and  the  plants  commence  growth.  Bottom 
heat  is  not  really  essential  to  success,  and  I  bdieve  plants  that 
are  in  robust  health  can  be  irrown  well  without  it»  although 
they  do  not  make  quite  such  rapid  progress  in  their  eax|y 
stagey  nor  can  they  be  brought  into  bloom  quite  so  early  with- 
out bottom  beat.  It  is  important  to  start  with  hmlthy  yoaiw 
plants,  as  when  Ixoras  become  stunted  they  aie  soon  attackeS 
by  insects  and  seldom  start  again  into  active  growth.  Some 
varieties  fldwer  very  freely  in  a  young  state,  and  what  can  ba 
more  beautiful  for  decorative  purposes  than  a  plant  with  three 
or  four  shoots  and  as  many  fine  trusses  of  flowers  ?    One  in^ 

¥ortRnt  point  connected  with  their  cultivation  is  cleanliness, 
he  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  infested  with 
insects.  Bed  spicier,  thrips,  and  mealy  bug  thrive  upon  them, 
and  if  the  latter  obtain  a  flrm  hold  upon  them  when  the 
flowers  are  visible  much  damage  is  often  done  in  removing 
them.  Perhaps  thrips  are  their  greatest  enemies,  as  they  infest 
the  under  sick  of  toe  leaf  and  do  much  harm  before  being 
noticed.  Tobacco  water  will,  however,  soon  destroy  them.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  give  occasional  cleanings  with  water,  laying 
the  plants  on  their  sides  and  thoroughly  washing  them  with 
the  syringe. 

Ixoras  are  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  strike 
freely  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  If  rooted  in  autumn 
or  early  spring  the)  cultivator  has  a  long  season  before  him. 
They  strike  quickly  when  plunged  in  bottom  heat  in  a  close 
frame  or  under  a  bellglass.  Strong  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  2-inch  pots,  the  soil  being  sandy  peat,  and  when  the 
po£  are  full  of  roots  the  young  plants  iJiould  be  transferred 
into  4-inch  pots,  employing  similar  soil.  The  plants  succeed 
well  in  loam  or  peat  and  sand,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  I  prefer 
the  latter  principally,  because  Ixoras  dislike  being  disturbed  at 
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their  roots,  and  the  peat  remains  in  a  healthy  condition  mnch 
longer  than  the  loam.  Potting  must  be  done  carefnllj  and 
with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  roots.  The  potsherds 
should  be  carefully  removed,  and  any  loose  soil  on  the  top  of 
the  old  ball,  and  that  will  be  found  sufficient,  as  any  attempt 
to  disentangle  the  roots  when  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  good 
^cimen  will  only  result  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  plant. 
The  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  root-bound  until 
they  haye  attained  a  sufficiently  large  size.  When  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  Ixoras  require  liberal  feeding,  and  can  be  kept 
in  good  health  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  pot.  When  the 
young  plant  is  established  in  the  4-inch  pot  the  points  of  the 
shoot  most  be  pinched  out  to  cause  a  branching  habit,  in  order 
to  form  the  base  of  the  future  specimen.  This  pinching  must 
be  continued  when  the  plant  has  grown  a  few  inches,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  first  season  it  will  be  a  bushy  plant  in  a  6  or 
7-inch  pot.  In  winter  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  suJSer  by  want 
of  water  at  the  roots.  In  early  spring  when  root-action  has 
commenced  the  plants  can  be  transferred  into  pots  a  size  larger, 
and  if  not  allowed  to  bloom  the  second  season  they  should  by 
autumn  be  good-sized  plants  in  10-inch  pots.  Time  will  be 
saved  in  growing  a  specimen  if  the  bloom  is  sacrificed  and  the 
proper  stopping  of  the  shoots  attended  to.  If  wanted  to 
bloom  the  shoots  must  extend,  and  the  trusses  of  bloom  will 
soon  become  visible  in  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  which  will  after- 
wards require  cutting  back,  and  much  valuable  time  will  be 
lost. 

Ixoras  require  little  if  any  staking  except  young  specimens, 
and  then  only  to  furnish  the  base  of  the  plant.  In  the  case  of 
large  plants  for  exhibition  a  few  stakes  may  be  required  to 
steady  the  plant,  but  if  the  specimen  has  been  well  and  care- 
fully managed  few  are  necessary.  The  points  should  again  be 
taken  out  the  thii'd  season,  and  when  in  growth  repot  the 
plants  in  12-inch  pots.  The  plants  should  now  possess  a  good 
number  of  shoots,  and  can  be  again  pinched  if  deemed  expe- 
dient, and  afterwards  if  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  extend  they 
will  by  autumn  be  presentable  specimens,  carrying  a  good 
regular  head  of  bloom.  To  accomplish  this,  if  the  shoots  are 
irregular  in  growth  they  must  be  tied  down  as  soon  as  the 
trusses  of  bloom  can  be  seen,  and  in  time  before  the  flowers 
expand  for  their  heads  to  turn  well  up.  While  in  active 
growth  Ixoras  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots, 
also  frequently  syringing  the  foliage  to  keep  it  clean.  Some 
cultivators  will  not  allow  water  upon  the  foliage  of  these 
plants  during  winter,  and  say  it  is  to  a  large  extent  the  cause 
of  the  leaves  turning  brown  as  if  scorched  or  scalded.  This 
I  have  never  found  the  case  with  our  plants,  and  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  from  what  cause  it  may  arise,  but  I  believe 
it  is  due  to  a  high  temperature  in  winter,  insufficient  root- 
action,  or  negb'gent  watering,  each  of  which  might  lead  to 
such  results. 

To  induce  plants  to  flower  in  small  pots  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  allow  the  shoots  to  extend.  If  one  truss  only  is  required 
the  catting  after  being  rooted  should  not  be  stopped,  wMoh 
must  be  the  case  if  more  are  required.  Ixora  Duchess  of 
Teck  appears  yeiy  free-flowering  in  a  small  state,  and  wiU  on 
that  account  be  viJuable  for  blooming  in  small  pots.  The 
following  will  be  found  excellent : — T.  coccinea  superba,  I.  ama- 
bills,  I.  Dixiana,  I.  Williamsii,  I.  Prince  of  Orange.  I.  Colei 
is  also  a  fine  white  form  for  exhibition  p'lrposes. — William 

BABDNET.  

CUCUMBERS  AND  GRAPES  AT  NUTGROVE, 

ST.  HELEN'S. 

Thebe  are  here  three  houses  devoted  to  Cucumbers,  two  of 
them  built  specially  for  that  purpose,  each  50  feet  long,  span- 
roofed  ;  the  other  one  erected  as  a  Pine  house,  about  20  feet 
long.  The  plants  are  all  from  seed  of  the  gardener's  own 
saving,  and  the  result  of  crossing  three  celebrated  varieties. 
They  are  the  most  prolific  of  any  I  have  ever  seen,  producing 
from  five  to  twelve  fruits  at  a  joint,  and,  what  is  most  sur- 
prising, nearly  all  grow  freely,  very  few  indeed  turning  yellow 
or  damping  off.  The  shape,  size,  and  quality  are  excellent 
The  growth  of  the  plants,  too,  is  very  strong — almost  rampant, 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  crop  they  are  carrying.  Several  gar- 
deners from  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  have  been  to  see 
them,  and  are  astonished,  returning  in  a  few  days  with  other 
gardeners  to  be  likewise  astonished.  Cucumbers  have  for 
many  years  been  well  and  profitably  grown  here,  but  this  new 
hybrid  far  surpasses  all  grown  in  previous  years.  Three  years 
since  the  Cucnmber  disease  appeared  in  these  honses  and 


sorely  perplexed  Mr.  Smeatham  the  able  gaidener;  he  called 
me  in  to  look  at  them,  and  I  advised  him  to  clesi  all  out  and 
start  afresh,  to  which  course  he  gave  a  decided  negative,  at 
least  until  he  had  tried  other  means.  He  did  save  them  ex- 
cept a  few  of  the  first  attacked,  and  they  afterwards  did 
remarkably  well,  and  the  disease  has  never  since  appeared. 

The  vineries  also  are  worthy  of  notice.  They  aie  five  in  nmn- 
ber  and  of  considerable  extent  Black  Alicantes  are  the  most 
largely  grown,  also  Black  Hamburghs ;  but  from  the  great 
promise  of  a  few  plants  of  Gros  Colman  recently  introdQced,that 
variety  will  most  likely  to  a  great  extent  supersede  the  othen. 
I^ast  year,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  weather,  all  the  Vines 
bore  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  Grapes,  the  colour  and  finish  being 
perfect,  which  is  attributed  to  the  liberal  use  of  whitewash  on 
the  back  walls,  &c.,  the  reflected  light  from  which  the  gar* 
dener  believes  to  have  great  influence  upon  them.  A  pleasing 
feature  in  the  longest  vinery  is  a  bank  of  rockwoik  at  the 
back,  which  is  gay  all  the  year  round  with  plants  in  pots  in- 
serted among  the  Ferns  with  which  it  is  planted ;  bat  what 
strikes  the  professional  eye  most  is  the  narrow  borders  in 
which  the  Vines  are  growing— only  5  feet  6  inches  wide,  hnt 
wide  enough  if  one  may  judge  from  the  strength  of  the  Vines 
and  the  heavy  crop  of  first-class  fruit  they  produce  annosUj. 

There  is  also  a  good-sized  lawn  with  flower  beds  and  kitdien 
garden  in  good  order,  and  also  a  small  semidrcular  conser- 
vatory,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  boiticnl- 
tural  architecture  of  a  bygone  age,  but  with  some  good  plants 
in  it.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  this  is  merelj  a  angle- 
handed  place,  and  I  think  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  an  able  man.  The-  utmost  confidence  exists 
between  master  and  gardener,  now  unbroken  for  nearly  twenty 
years. — J.  J.,  LancaMre. 


HARDINESS  OF  GREENHOUSE  FERNS. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
following  Ferns  have  survived  the  past  winter  iminjured, 
planted  out  in  an  unheated  house  : — Pteris  creticaalbo-lineata, 
P.  quadriaurita,  P.  scaberula,  Davallia  novae-zealandiae,  Asple- 
nium  bulbiferum,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Todea  pellucida,  T.  su- 
perba, Athyrium  Goringianum,  A.  pictum,  Lygodium  scan- 
dens,  Doodia  caudata,  Woodwardia  radicans,  Pteris  sennlata, 
and  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense  ;  but  Lomaria  gibba  and 
Nephrolepis  tuberosa  were  killed  by  frost. 

The  small  house  in  which  these  Ferns  are  grown  is  a  lean-to 
having  a  N.W.  aspect  There  is  no  glass  but  in  the  roof,  and 
that  is  tinted  with  a  light  shade  of  ^reen.  The  floor,  which  is 
gravelled,  is  about  15  inches  below  the  ground  lereL  The 
back  wall  had  wooden  plugs  driven  in  it  at  short  interrals, 
and  3-inch-mesh  galvanised  netting  stapled  to  these  and  be- 
ginning next  the  floor.  The  interstices  of  the  netting  iitsre 
stuffed  with  common  moss,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the 
wall  filled  with  prepared  earth.  Each  course  of  2  feet  was 
finished  in  this  way  until  the  top  of  the  wall  was  reached.  Hardy 
Ferns  in  variety  were  introduced  between  the  meshes,  and 
what  would  have  been  an  ugly  blank  ¥rall  is  now  a  Inxnriant 
mass  of  Ferns  and  green  moss.  This  and  the  gravel  floor  are 
also  excellent  evaporating  surfaces.  No  water  was  given  from 
October  until  the  present  week  except  to  the  Filmy  Fcms.  I 
use  for  these  a  useful  little  apparatus  called  a  spray  distribator. 
The  other  walls  are  almost  hidden  by  the  rockwork,  which  is 
of  sandstone  on  a  foundation  of  rubble,  vnth  roomy  pockets 
between.  Of  course,  the  Filmies  haye  the  choicest  of  these, 
and  seem  grateful  for  the  consideration  shown  them.  Pte™ 
scaberula  is  a  gem  grown  in  this  way  wiieie  it  has  ample  room 
to  run  about  I  also  find  Isolepis  gracilis  quite  baidy  and 
effective,  as  is  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  when  kept  within  bounds. 
Selaginella  denticulata,  S.  apoda,  and  one  other  the  name  of 
which  I  do  not  know,  have  also  survived  uninjnred.  Sings 
were  troublesome  for  the  first  few  months  after  the  hoosc  was 
planted,  but  searching  for  them  by  night  has  much  reduced 
their  numbers.— G.  H. 


Aponoobton  distachton.— a  few  weeks  ago  I  obtained 
tabers  of  this  plant  from  Mr.  Hooper  of  Covent  Gsrfen. 
Placed  in  good  sandy  loam  in  a  tub  in  the  greenhouse  and 
covered  with  8  inches  of  water  they  are  now  in  flower,  and  the 
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nosfc  saccessful ;  it  is  also  hArdy,  and  bo  does  well  in  ponds 
and  tanks.  It  is  cheap  and  snie  to  please.  I  find  that  yisitors 
often  pass  far  more  showy  flowers  to  admire  this  fragrant 
aquatic.— DUBUNENSIS. 

I  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WINTER  OF  1879-80. 

An  interesting  notice  appears  in  the  '*  Journal  des  Roses  *'  by 
its  genial  and  amiable  Editor,  M.  Oamille  Bemardin,  who  has 
t^llected  information  from  different  quarters  on  the  subject 
One  amateur  (M.  Fostier),  who  resides  in  the  Department  of 
Seine-Inf ^rienre,  states  that  all  his  standands  and  half -standards, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  gone,  and  that  his  hopes  depend  on 
those  on  their  own  roots  or  grafted  just  above  the  ground. 
Another  writer  from  the  Department  of  Aisne  writes  to  the 
same  efEect,  and  states  that  the  only  Roses  which  have  brayed 
the  winter  are  Persian  Yellow  and  Aimte  Yibert,  from  Hol- 
land. Then  comes  the  statement  of  M.  M.  H.  Eerstens,  that 
eveiythlng  has  gone.  Hybrid  Ferpetuals,  Teas,  and  Noisettes 
— whether  standard,  dwsjf,  buddea  close  to  the  ground,  or  on 
their  own  roots — all  have  alike  perished.  As  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  M.  Bemardin  draws  the  conclusion  that  standards 
and  half-standards  are  nearly  all  killed,  while  low-budded 
dwarf  and  Roses  on  their  own  roots  have  been  saved,  thanks 
to  the  thickness  of  snow  which  covered  them.  We  must  not 
tak6,  then,  he  says,  seriously  that  which  those  pessimists  write 
or  say  who  would  have  us  believe  that  all  Roses  are  entirely 
destroyed.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  which  we  were  happy  to 
correct  by  declaring  that  if  the  ravages  have  been  great 
amongst  the  standard  Roses  there  remain  millions  of  Rose 
trees  which  will  give  us  beautiful  and  lovely  flowers  in  the 
ensuing  summer.  This  is  the  real  truth.  M.  Charles  Joly, 
formerly  Vice-President  of  the  Central  Society  of  Horticul- 
ture of  France,  was  then  wrong  in  writing  a  letter,  which  has 
been  partly  reproduced  in  the  *'  Revue  d'Horticulture  Beige,** 
in  which  he  says,  "Brie-Comte-Robertand  Bourg  la  Beine  have 
not  a  single  Bose  tree  left.  It  is  a  serious  error  and  a  great 
inaccuracy,  which  we  beg  our  eonfrhret  of  the  horticultural 
press  to  correct,  as  being  very  prejudicial  to  Bose-growers  in 
general."  M.  Bemardin  also  quotes  from  the  **  Bulletin  de  la 
Soci^t^  d'Horticulture  d'Eure-et-Loire,'*  a  statement  by  M.  le 
Marquis  de  ChervUle,  in  which  he  declares  his  opinion  that 
one  great  cause  of  the  destruction  was  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  early  date  of  the  frost,  and  declares  that  had 
the  severe  frosts  of  December  7tii  to  14th  occurred  in  January 
the  trees  would  have  passed  through  it  without  suffering ;  but 
the  year  had  been  exceptionally  kte,  the  descent  of  the  sap 
had  not  terminated,  ana  hence  is  explained  tiie  fact  that  the 
stems  had  suffered  more  than  the  upper  parts.  Nearly  all  trees 
planted  only  a  fortnight  before  tne  great  fall  of  the  ther- 
mometer have  been  spared,  simply  because  the  transplantation 
had  hastened  the  descent  of  the  sap. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  Teiy  severe  baye  been  the  losses  in 
France,  and  I  fear  many  on  our  side  of  the  Channel  have  much 
cause  to  grieve  over  the  seyerity  of  the  psst  winter. — D.,  Deal. 


WILD  FLOWERS  IN  EARLY  SPRING. 

With  the  first  warm  rays  of  a  February  sun  the  firstlings 
of  the  year  awake  from  their  long  winter's  sleep,  and  yenture 
forth  to  welcome  the  return  of  spring.  The  day  I  chose  for  a 
botanical  ramble  was  bright  and  summerlike  (March  12th). 
Passing  along  the  lanes  I  noticed  young  leaves  bursting  from 
the  dried-up  stalks  of  ihe  Bramble.  The  Hawthorn  was  also 
producing  its  leaves.  The  Pileworts  (Ficaria)  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  hedges  were  quite  yellow  with  their  flowers. 
The  pretty  but  small  white  flowers  of  the  Btrawberry-leaved 
Potentilla  (P.  fragariastmm)  and  those  of  the  Cardamine 
sylvatica  are  among  our  first  spring  fiowers.  The  Danish 
Scurvy-Qra8s(Cochlearia  danica),  shows  its  cross-shaped  white 
flowers  very  early  on  walls,  &c.,  and  Veronica  hedersefolia  was 
also  just  showing  its  tiny  flowers.  That  beautiful  but  ob- 
noxious weed,  the  Coltsfoot  ([Tussilaeo  Farfara),  has  been  in 
bloom  for  a  long  time ;  it  is  very  Tragrant.  I  found  some 
early-flowering  specimens  of  its  relative  the  Butterbur  (Peta- 
sites  fragians).  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  yellow,  and 
yery  much  prettier  than  the  other.  Bi  nearly  every  sheltered 
SDot  I  found  the  beautiful  Oxalis  aoetosella.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  yery  handsome,  drooping,  white  with  scarlet  veins. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  original  Shamrock  of  St  Patrick,  who 
plucked  it  to  cooyert  the  Irish.  Near  a  plantation  I  found  the 
donble  variety  of  the  wild  Nazdss  (N.  Psendo-Naioiwiis),  also 


the  beautiful  little  Snowdrop  (Oalanthus  nivalis),  which  is  one 
of  'the  prettiest  of  our  spring-flowering  plants.  Many  other 
more  common  plants  were  also  observed  that  do  not  require 
special  notice  here. — ^Williah  Bobebts,  Pmzanee, 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE  SPORTING. 

I  SEND  you  some  blooms  from  a  Marshal  Niel  Rose  I  have 
growing  under  glass.  The  stock  is  planted  outside  in  a  border 
at  the  Iwck  of  a  vinery  which  joins  the  house  where  the  flowering 
wood  is  in.  There  are  three  plants,  and  a  sport  from  one  of 
them  throws  blooms  like  those  forwarded  to  you.  It  has  done 
so  for  two  seasons.  All  three  are  treated  alike,  and  planted  in 
stiff  clayey  soil  enriched  with  well-decomposed  pig  manure. 
The  blooms  come  of  the  same  colour,  both  shaded  from  and 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Those  sent  are  small,  but  there  are  some 
quite  as  large  as  Marshal  Niel  usually  comes ;  the  colour  of 
the  blooms  is  as  near  like  that  of  a  good  Jean  Ducher  as  any 
Rose  I  know.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
if  they  have  ever  known  Mar^chal  Niel  produce  blooms  of  this 
character  elsewhere  or  not? — ^A.  P. 

[The  foliage  is  precisely  the  same  as  Marshal  Niel,  but  the 
opening  flowers  are  more  globular — less  pointed — than  those  of 
the  normal  variety.  The  colour  is  rich  cream,  yeined  and 
suffused  with  pink.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  highly  fragrant. 
—Eds.]  

TABLE  PLANTS. 

Although  many  of  the  smaller  and  more  elegant  Palms 
must  be  accorded  the  place  of  honour  as  table  plants,  the  fact 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  stock  quickly  to  replace  those 
which  become  too  large  tends  in  a  certain  degree  to  impair 
their  usefulness.  Therefore,  as  many  more  of  our  best  table 
plants  are  not  sufficientiy  easy  of  increase,  I  wish  to  treat  of 
a  few  which  present  no  difficulty  in  that  respect  To  have  a 
good  supply  of  table  plants  it  is  necessary  to  select  those  of 
suitable  growth,  tall,  light,  elegant,  and  compact,  and  to  grow 
them  with  the  above  object  specially  in  view,  as  an  efficient 
supply  is  not  always  available  from  a  general  collection  of 
plants. 

It  is  well,  even  indispensable,  where  a  continuous  supply 
throughout  tiie  year  is  required,  to  provide  annually  as  many 
plants  of  each  species  as  may  be  thought  requisite  to  replace 
any  that  become  injured  by  gas,  exc^sively  dry  air,  or  any 
variation  of  temperature  to  which  they  may  be  subjected 
from  open  dining-room  windows  or  in  transit  to  and  from  the 
mansion. 

Flowering  plants  can  seldom  be  employed  more  than  twice 
so  more  duplicates  are  required  of  them  than  of  those  that  are 
grown  for  their  beauty  of  form  or  the  colouring  of  foliage. 
Ihe  most  suitable  plants  are  those  that  can  be  propagated 
each  spring,  either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  division,  or  other  means, 
and  that  will  prove  serviceable  the  same  year,  at  the  same 
time  giving  due.  consideration  to  jg^eneral  adaptability  for  the 
purpose  intended,  and  to  variety  in  height,  form,  and  colour, 
takmg  care  to  have  flowering,  bmy-bearmg,  handsome  foliage, 
and  plants  of  elegant  habit  As  larger  pots  than  those  5  or 
6  incnes  in  diameter  can  rarely  be  useid  for  table  decoration,  it 
is  well  to  see  that  no  more  drunage  material  is  employed  ti  an 
is  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  draining  is  done  with  care  it  is 
easier  to  keep  phmts  in  a  healthy  condition  that  cannot  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  than  when  the  drainage  is  exoessiye, 
frequent  supplies  of  water  being  then  required.  Any  artificial 
manures  that  are  not  offensive  may  be  applied  as  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown  becomes  exhausted. 

Of  table  plants  that  may  be  raised  from  seed  I  may  men- 
tion as  amongst  the  most  useful  Orevillea  robusta,  Acacia 
lophantha,  and  Solanum  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  advisable  to 
propagate  S.  Capsicastrum  from  cuttings  where  procurable 
firom  a  good  stram,  combining  fine  berries  with  good  foliage, 
as  plants  of  better  habit  and  more  fruitful  character  are  thus 
obtained,  seedlings  being  foequentiy  too  luxuriant  Begonias 
make  neat  free-flowering  pluits  when  annually  raised  from 
cuttings,  as,  for  instance,  such  old  species  as  B.  nitida,  B. 
spatulata,  B.  odorata,  and  many  others  with  handsome  flowera 
and  good  habit  while  young.  The  ornamental-foliage  Begonias 
are  chiefly  useful  for  brackets  in  entrance  halls  or  passages. 
The  tops  of  Dracaenas  that  have  become  too  tall  may  be  cutoff 
and  strack  in  heat,  and  will  be  servioeable  almost  immediatelyi 
while  those  sfaruck  from  pieces  of  root  or  stem  will  be  of  suit- 
able sise  by  the  autumn,  when,  U  not  ovexpotted,  they  zemaizi 
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liefiil  for  ft  vbole  Maaon ;  tbe  old  species  D.  terminalis  and 
P.  Oooperii  are  still  as  effeetive  as  any  for  this  purpose. 
Onttbgs  at  Sanchesia  nobilis  yariegata  grown  on  fredy  make 
pretty  table  plants,  bat  reqnue  a  light  stake  to  keep  them 
npright.  Strong  spring-stmck  cuttings  of  Fuchsia  Rose  of 
Ciistile  I  haye  found  to  make  useful  little  plants  in  48-size 
pots,  the  habit  and  fioriferons  character  of  this  variety  render- 
mg  it  more  suitable  than  most  other  Fuchsias,  many  of  which 
aiake  but  poor  table  plants.  One  of  tbe  most  serviceable 
plants  leaduy  obtainable  by  division  is  Cyperus  altemifolios, 
vfaiob  is  veiT  elegant^  light,  and  Palm-like,  if  the  plant  is 
yaong,  with  all  tbe  stems  starting  from  one  point  in  the  centre 
9t  tbe  pot,  whereas  a  great  part  of  its  elegance  is  lost  when 
old  pUuits  are  employed.  This  applies  with  equal  truth  to 
aiaay  other  plants  increased  by  ciivision.  If  care  is  taken 
when  dividing  the  plants  of  Qypems  to  select  only  those  por- 
tions that  are  throwing  up  weak  crowns  close  together,  more 
gncefnl^antBwill  result  than  if  stronger-growing  parts  are 
taken.  This  CMirse  of  selection  is  not,  however,  applicable  to 
tiie  variegated  form,  which  is  seldom  too  strong  in  growth. 

Bichardia  sethiopica  and  Astilbe  barbata  are  two  plants 
that  can  be  divided  to  almost  any  extent  after  flowering,  and 
can  be  grown  on  until  the  autumn  out  of  doors,  and  become  in 
file  early  spring  the  most  useful  of  flowering  plants.  Of  Ferns 
I  have  .found  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  assimiie,  Pteris  iremula, 
and  P.  seiTulata  suitable  for  extensire  division  and  effective 
on  the  table.  I  do  not  like  any  of  the  cristate  forms  of  P.  serru- 
lata  so  well  as  the  normal  one  for  this  work,  as,  however 
beautiful  they  ma^  be,  they  lack  its  graceful  grass-like  fronds. 
Where  Strawberries  are  forced  the  introduction  of  a  pair  of 
plants,  if  well  fruited  and  with  healthy  foliage,  imparts  a 
jtewing  variety  which  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  repetition  will  spoil  the  effect  of  novelty, 
wbidi  is  tlieir  principal  recommendation.  Oaladinms  are  veiy 
suitable ;  the  little  0.  argyiites,  being  so  compact,  is  a  very 
ciiaste  tsible  plant  of  low  growth  and  very  distinct  Gloxinias 
an  also  useful,  their  hancUome  foliage  having  a  fine  effect  in 
stoong  artificial  light  when  thoroughly  healthy  and  free  from 
4ast,  and  the  manner  in  wUcb  the  leaves  clasp  any  vase  used 
Jto  qwte  imique. 

Achimenes  require  to  be  started  in  pots—say  three,  or  at 
vost  six->in  a  48  or  32-suEe  pot  If  they  are  started  in  good  time 
and  pinched  two  or  three  times  according  to  the  time  they 
IMy  be  required  to  bloom,  specimens  of  a  veiy  different  ap* 
Manmce  will  be  forsed  from  those  composed  of  numbers  of 
iidividnals  insnfflciently  clothed  with  foliage.  Many  more 
oqoftlly  good  pluits  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  have  selected 
those  enumerated  as  being  of  easy  increase  and  growth,  and, 
aMyreover,  so  common  as  to  be  in  almost  every  collection. 

One  of  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  growing  plants 
for  table  deeoration  is  to  subject  them  to  as  moderate  a  tem- 
pemtnre  and  as  little  humidity  as  is  consistent  with  healthy 
growth,  for  excessive  heat  or  moisture  renders  them  quite 
mtnited  to  the  pnrpose.-^AouL ^  St,  F. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINOS. 

At  the  spring  Show  of  the  Rotal  Botanic  Socibtt  on  the 
34th  nit.  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants : — 
Ta  Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons.  Ohelsea,  for  Hyacinths  Cavaignac, 
QQeen  ci  Yellows,  Distinction,  and  Captain  Boyton,  all  of 
lAich  are  described  on  page  2S8.  For  five  Amaryllises; 
Princess  iugusta  Victoria,  a  very  handsome  variety,  flowers 
symmetrical,  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  white  ground 
oolonr,  slightly  streak^  with  crimson,  scape  bearing  three 
flowers  ;  Duchess  of  Connaugbt,  flowers  of  medium  sise,  nearly 
white,  with  a  greenish  tinge  in  the  centre,  three  to  four  flowers 
an  a  scape ;  Thalia,  large  floxrer,  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  petals 
very  brwid,  of  a  deep  crimson  hue ;  Iris,  flower  of  medium  size, 
aeatly  formed,  of  a  rich  crimson  colour ;  and  Emilia,  flowers 
of  good  form,  four  in  a  scape,  fine  crimson  shade,  tipped  with 
greenish  yellow.  For  the  double  purple  Cineraria  Mr.  Thos. 
Lloyd,  described  on  page  286  ;  and  for  Spinea  japonica  foliis 
aoreis,  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  in  the  slightly 
golden  variegation  of  the  foliage,  and  the  larger  plume-like 
panicles  of  flowers.  To  Mr.  B.  6.  Williams,  of  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  for  Amaryllis  Exquisite,  flowers  laige,  of  excellent  form, 
oolonr  an  intense  scarlet,  with  a  central  white  streak  down 
each  petal ;  Ccdogyne  ocellata  maxima,  an  excellent  form  of 
this  species,  sepals  and  petals  white,  labellum  white  with  a  pale 
yellow  blotch  in  the  centre,  flowen  borne  in  a  drooping  spike. 
To  Mr.  H.  B.  Smitft,  Baling  Dean,  for  Qyclamens  Bo^  Mom, 


which  was  osrtificated  at  Sonth  Kenangtoa  in  1S7B,  a  head* 
some  variety,  with  large  rosy  purple  flowers ;  DnVs  of  Gen- 
naught  and  Persicum  pictnratum,  which  are  dewribed  is  the 
*'  Qardenera*  Year  Book  *'  for  1880.    To  Mr.  Bi^l,  GhelMa,  for 
SeUginella  Eraussiana  anrsa,  the  golden  fonn  of  this  veU- 
known  plant ;   and  Polystichum  vivipaium,  a  distinct  and 
elegant  Fern,  witii  long  narrow  dark  green  pinnate  fronds. 
To  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little  Ssq.,  Hillingdoa  Place, 
Uxbridge,  for  Amaryllis  International,  flowen  veiy  nest  and 
pretty,  veined  with  cnmson  maroon,  the  coloiir  being  deepet 
near  the  apex  of  the  divisions  ;  and  for  Primnk  Meteoi^ 
described  on  page  196.    To  Captain  Patten,  LaDgford  Fteoe^ 
St  John's  Wood,  for  Hyacinth  Lady  Headley,  belk  smsU  Ul 
well  formed,  pale  pink,  borne  in  a  oompact  spike  of  nodam 
size— a  distinct  ana  pleasing  colour. 

Our  correspondent  "C."  ohaerves—"  There  his  hecn 

recently  published  a  statement,  which  is  curious  in  showing 
that  though  many  LoMDON  Mabket  Gabdsks  haye  dis> 
appeared,  they  have  left  their  consequences.  The  nnhealttd- 
ness  of  various  streets,  5cc«,  in  the  suburbs  is  sseribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  houses  are  built  upon  garden  ground  to  whid^ 
in  order  to  get  quick  succession  of  crops,  the  gardeneis  ssed  to 
apply  enormous  quantities  of  manure.  Hence  foundations  hdd 
upon  this  substratum  are  not  much  better  than  if  flteywere 
built  orer  cesspools.** 

Qkb  of  the  most  attractive  Ferns  of  recent  intiodnctiaa 

is  Migsolsfia  hibta  cbibtata,  a  native  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  whence  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper  HoUowaj  ob- 
tained it  a  few  years  sinoe.  It  is  strikingly  outinct  and  elqpa^ 
with  graceful  bipinnate  droonin^  fronds  tiuit  tenninste  m  a 
cristate  apex.  It  succeeds  aomirably^  either  in  a  basket,  for 
which  tbe  pendulous  habit  espedaU^  adapts  it,  or  in  pot^  a 
rather  warm  temperature  being  requisite  to  obtain  the  piant^ 
the  best  condition.  There  is  now  a  flne  stock  of  this  besntifol 
Fern  in  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Kurseries,  where  its  good 
qualities  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advaivtage.  The  finest  sped* 
men,  however,  that  has  come  under  onr  notice  is  at  Qsibnnd 
HaU,  Swell.  It  is  in  a  10-incb  pot,  end  will  form  sn  efiet^Te 
front  row  plant  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  distinct  from 
all  other  Fems  by  its  soft  yet  pleasing  pale  green  ironda 

Wb  have  observed  in  the  Boyal  Hottieultiisl  Socu^s 

garden  at  Chiswick  and  the  orohards  contiguous  that  then  is  a 
great  scabgity  of  fruit  blobbomb  on  many  trees.  ApricoAa 
have  no  blossom.  Peaches  scsroely  any,  ai^  only  y&J  &* 
Pear  trees  are  promisuoig  at  all  welL  Two  fine  pywidfl^  kow* 
ever,  of  that  excellent  Pear  Martofaal  de  Oour  that  wen  frsit^ 
less  last  year  are  heavily  laden  with  blossom  bads;  and  Ihe 
useful  variety,  Belle  Jnlie^  that  bore  a  heavy  crop  h»t  jesr, 
promises  well ;  but  these  are  exceptions,  the  majoritj  of  tbe 
Pear  trees  being  comparatively  flowerless.  Apples  and  Pioiis 
are  much  more  promising,  the  trees  being  ic  not  hearilyyw 
veiy  well  furnished  with  fruit  buds. 

In  the  same  garden  the  laige  Gamblua  VomtB 

growing  in  a  border  exposed  to  the  north  have  not  been  mots 
severely  injured  bv  the  winter  than  have  Laurels.  The  flower 
buds  are  destnyyed  and  the  foliage  is  browned,  and  some  of  the 
leaves  will  probably  f  aU,  but  the  Camellias  will  reoorer  on  the 
return  of  genial  weather,  and  will  soon  be  in  as  good  oonditioii 
as  before.  Their  condition  now  proves  beyond  doubt  that  ilMj 
are  much  more  hardy  than  Bays,  Euonymvses,  snd  lasns* 
tinuses,  and  suggests  that  Camellias  may  be  planted  ^"^^ 
good  prospect  of  success  in  many  pleasure  grounds  in  tbe  soan 
of  England  where  they  are  not  now  to  be  seen. 

THB  BbENCHLET  and  HOBSMONDEN  HOBTICULTUBak 

Society  will  hold  their  annual  Show  on  August  8id,  1880,^ 
Broad  Oak,  Brenchley,  when  there  win  be  over  five  hnndied 
prises  to  be  competed  for.  Mr.  James  Ghiest,  Brenchley^  is  the 
Honorary  Secretaiy. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Cabteb  &  Co.  of  High  Bolbom 

have  been  instructed  to  supply  the  Duchess  of  Marlboiough^ 
Irish  Famine  Relief  Fund  with  the  enormous  amount  of 
1000  tons  of  seed  Potatoes,  the  variety  selected  being  the 
Scotoh  Champion. 

The  Genebal  Hobticultttbal  Compant  (LnnriDX 

which  we  referred  to  on  a  previous  occasion  as  projected,  is  boi^ 
formed  and  in  operation.  The  Company  having  acquired  the 
stock  and  business  of  Mr.  John  Wills,  F.R.H.a,  P^fpoflM^^ 
extend  the  same  upon  co-operative  principles,  the  chief  ikfj^ 
being  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  "tbe  developnaent  dbost*- 
enltnrein  allits  branches."    Im  addition  to  Mr.  Wills' eztOD* 
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titt  miMrifts,  WftTwi^  Hotise,  B^snt  Street,  bss  b66ii  secured 
jtf  a  oentnd  depdt  The  Companj  commences  with  exte&Biye 
«Dd  powetfol  patroBftge,  Mr.  wills  being  appointed  (General 


Wb  haye  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  His  Botal 

HTftHNKSS  THB  DuKB  07  CosniAuaHT,  K.G^  has  graciously 
^xmsented  to  preside  at  the  festival  of  the  Gardeners'  'ELojii 
Senevolent  Institution,  to  be  held  in  the  ensaing  summer  in 
aid  of  its  funds.  The  day  is  not  yet  quite  determined  upon, 
but  it  will  probably  be  on  or  about  the  7th  July. 

Mb.  Wiluam  Paul  has  published  in  pamphlet  form 

ius  paper  entitled  the  Futubb  of  Sppino  Forest  which  he 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  January  28th,  and  an  abridge- 
ment of  which  appeared  in  our  columns.  The  paper  in  its 
oomplete  form  is  boUi  entertoining  and  instructive,  as  it  is 
written  in  an  agreeable  style  fuid  contains  useful  suggestions 
to  those  engaged  in  planting  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Thb  Hon.  and  Bby.  J.  T.  Boscawbn  informs  us  that 

lie  intends  offering  two  ten-guinea  cups  as  Pbizbs  fob  Oborids 
to  be  competed  for  at  the  summer  Snow  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society  at  Worcester  in  June.  Every  care  will  be 
taken  to  provide  suitable  acoommodation  even  for  the  choicest 
|>lant8,  and  a  very  handsome  display  may  be  expected. 

At  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  Nursery,  Tottenham,  Haxdt 

Plants,  although  greatly  retarded  by  the  severe  weather  early 
in  the  season,  are  now  making  great  progress.  Many  attfaflttve 
plants  are  flowering,  notably  1&  Hepaticas,  of  whidi  there  are 
several  laige  beds,  including  a  number  of  pretty  seedling  forms 
•exhibiting  a  great  diversity  in  eolour.  Bisyrinchinm  grandi- 
florum  and  its  white  variety,  Dteba  aiioides,  and  Primala 
^enticulata  render  the  grounds  very  bright  Biythroniums, 
Anemone  Palaatilla,  and  Pnscbkinia  libaaotica  are  also  flower- 
ing freely.  On  the  rockeiy  the  white  Oaltha  leptosepala,  and 
the  pale  pink-flowered  Epigsoa  lepens  are  noticeable. 

In  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  that  very  beautiful 

Himalayan  species,  Bhododendbon  ciliatum,  is  now  flower- 
ing freely.  This  is  a  species  of  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  with 
baiiy  elliptical  dark  green  leaves,  and  bean  terminal  dusters 
of  five  or  six  open  l^-shaped  flowers,  that  are  white  within 
and  faintly  tinged  with  purple  externally.  This  handsome 
little  shrub  deserves  to  be  much  more  extensively  cultivated. 
Another  species  of  some  attraction  is  B.  virgatum,  which  also 
lias  white  flowers  but  much  smaller  than  B.  ciliatum.  They  are 
tx)th  well  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

On  Easter  Monday  the  public  were  admitted  to  the 

BOYAL  Hobticultubal  Socibtt*8  Gabdbnb  at  Kensington, 
■at  the  nominal  charge  of  2d,  each  person ;  10,089  visitors 
attended,  the  sum  of  £84  U.  6d,  being  thus  realised. 

In  consequence  of  the  exceptionally  severe  WINTeb  in 

Pabis  it  is  computed  that  no  fewer  than  64,000  evergreens, 
20,000  Firs,  and  30,000  deciduous  trees  are  required  for  the 
Bois  du  Boulogne  alone  to  fill  up  gaps  made  by  the  destructive 
&ost.  M.  Tirard,  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  has 
directed  the  prefects  to,  report  what  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  Vines, 
<:ereals,  kc,,  suffered  most  and  least  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter.  The  loss  in  money  to  ttxe  Municipality  of  Paris  will 
he  barely  covered  by  a  million  francs. 


PoLTANTHtrsES. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  pubUsfaedt 

catalogue  containing  the  following  varieties  :— Bang  Europe, 
Beauty  of  Over,  Commander-in-Chief,  Countess,  Jolly  Dragoon*, 
King,  Lord  Crew,  Lord  John  Bussell,  Lord  Kelson,  Mary  Ann,' 
Othello,  Prince  of  Orange,  Princess  Boyal,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer, 
Tantarrara.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  assist  m^  in 
obtaining  these  vaneties.— B.  I). 


Bbfebbing  to  Vebbenas  vbom  bbbd,  an  American 

writer  observes : — **  It  does  not  seem  generally  known  that 
plants  raised  from  seed  will  produce  larger  flowers  and  more  of 
them  than  plants  grown  from  cuttings ;  nevertheless,  such  is 
the  case,  and  another  thing  to  recommend  these  seedlings  to 
favour  is  that  the  light-coloured  ones  are  nearly  always  fra- 
^ant.  Seedlings  are  not,  however,  to  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce certain  colours.  They  do  not  generally  come  true."  The 
seed  may  be  sown  during  February,  March,  and  April  in 
twxes  of  sandy  soil  over  a  hotbed,  careful  attention  being  paid 
to  the  supply  of  water.  When  the  young  plants  appear  they 
may  be  transplanted  into  other  boxes  of  light  rich  soil,  where 
they  can  remain  until  large  enough  to  plant  out. 


The  importance  of  affording  slight  pbotection  to 

choice  half-habdt  plants  is  w«ll  exemplified  at  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  where  the  following  plants  have 
survived  the  severity  of  the  last  winter  with  no  other  protec- 
tion than  a  piece  of  glass  placed  over  the  nooks  in  which  they 
were  planted^Todea  hymenophylloides,  DionsMi  musoipula, 
Darlingtonia  calif  omica,  and  Sarracenia  flava ;  indeed  the  latter 
in  one  portion  of  the  rockery  has  been  quite  unprotected,  and 
jet  is  but  slightly  injured. 


BOSE  SHOW  FIXTUBES. 

As  dates  of  Bose  shows  are  being  determined  upon  now  it 
maybe  useful  to  record  the  flxtures  for  the  exhibitions  of  1880, 
which,  as  far  as  I  at  present  know,  are  as  follows  : — 

JaneS6th Belente. 

JaneS9th Boyal  HortioaltaxalSodety,  South  Eeiiriiigtoa. 

Jane  80th FunixiKham. 

Jaly  lit  Gaaterbory. 

July  1st  Bhrewslrary. 

July  Std  NatloiuJ  BonSodetyyOryiMBOKM. 

July  6th  Oxford. 

July  7th  WestofBiiclMid,H«i«CotdL 

July  17th NatlooilBeHSooMy.linQhsrter. 

July  10th Leek. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  statiQg  that  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Biev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  enclosing  one  from  Mens. 
Beanarts,  the  Preddeot  of  the  Bose  Society  of  Antwerp  offer- 
ing three  silver  medals  at  the  National  Bose  Society's  Ixhibi- 
tion  at  the  Orysta]  Palace  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual,  best 
Tea»  and  best  Noisette  in  the  Show.— D.,  JDeal. 


SMALL  BIBDS. 


The  hoitleulturlst  and  naturalist  join  issue  in  regard  to  the 
ballfinch,  the  former  being  almost  unanimous  in  describing  it 
■a  the  enemy  of  the  gardener,  and  I  must  state  they  have  the 
support  of  some  of  out  naturalists.  Gardeners  assert  that  it 
attacks  the  fruit  buds,  the  naturalist  that  it  only  touches  those 
buds  in  which  the  larvsB  of  one  of  our  conmionest  moths  are  to 
be  found. 

In  support  of  the  latter  statement  I  will  give  two  short 
extracts  written  by  the  same  eminent  naturalist  from  whose 
paper  I  previously  quoted,  and  will  refer  again  to  the  *'  Zoolo- 
gist" of  1868,  page  8699,  where  Mr.  Newman  writes  thus 
— *'  Tba  larvsB  make  their  appearance  early  in  the  spring,  and 
commenoe  their  destructive  career  by  eating  into  the  young 
unexpandtod  buds.  .  .  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  bullfinches 
and  titmice  render  most  important  service  to  the  gardener  by 
devouring  this  little  garden  pest."  And  again  in  "  Zoologist," 
9361  (1864)  in  a  footnote  to  Cant.  Henry  Hatfield's  paper  on 
the  moulting  of  the  bullfinch,  and  remarks  on  its  food. 

The  same  writer  adds — "In  reference  to  the  food  of  the 
bullfinch,  I  have  shown  that  the  young  larvae  of  Hyberica 
bmmata,  which  feeds  on  the  buds  of  Plums  and  Gooseberries, 
is  the  favourite  food  of  this  beautiful  bird  in  spring,  and  there- 
fore that  the  bird  is  a  great  benefactor  to  the  gardener."—* 
W.  B.  B. 

IRISES.— No.  6. 

The  two  remaining  sections  of  Xiphions  which  bear  the 
names  of  old  genera — viz.,  Gynandriris  and  Juno,  do  not  com- 
prise many  species  of  cultural  value,  although  several  possess 
some  historical  interest.  The  first  division,  Gynandriris,  is 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  erect  position  of  the 
standards,  and  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  being  united  at 
their  base.  It  includes  only  one  species,  X.  Sisyrinchium, 
which  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  although  it  has  been  in  this 
country  about  three  hundred  years.  The  cause  of  this  neglect 
is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  small  size  and  extreme  fugacious- 
ness  of  the  fiowers,  which,  moreover,  will  scarcely  bear  com- 
parison in  point  of  beauty  and  attractiveness  with  the  majority 
of  other  Xiphions.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  being  one  of  the 
bulbous  Irises  which  were  known  to  the  old  writers,  by  some 
of  whom  it  was  described  under  the  generic  name  Sisyrinchium. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  figured  both 
by  Dodenseus  and  Lobel,  and  it  was  mentioned  by  Gterarde  as 
one  of  those  cultivated  in  his  garden.  The  latter  writer  called  it 
Spanish  Nut,  and  quaintly  remarked  that  "  it  is  eaten  at  the 
tables  of  rich  and  delicious  persons  in  sallads  or  otherwise." 
The  plant  is  distributed  somewhat  widely,  being  found  frmn 
Spain  and  Portugal,  through  the  Mediterranean  region  to 
Palestine,  and  beyond  to  Afghanistan.  The  flowers  are  rather 
pretty  but  by  no  means  striking,  the  standards  being  pale  lUa^ 
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Une,  ud  the  UIli  tin 
«potone4ch.    While  ,      _ 

be  expected  to  loceire  mnch  ktteiition 
except  u  a  cutiod^. 


with  a  (iniilar  ooIoot  with  »  ;eUow  |      The  U«t  HCtloii,  Juno,  ii  marked  fa;  nniU  banODtallT 

many  handeome  liralt  it  eannot  I  iprBadiiif  itandaKli,  and  bj  the  filamenti  not  bdng  mited. 

""""""  ~  gaidena  geoerally  [  It  includes  »eTen  apeciei,  two  of  which,  X.  ■latum  u>H.pM- 

~  "well  known,  while  the  otheia  ■] — '■" ' 


yet  in  cnltiTation.  The  one  first  aentioned,  X.  alatnm,  is 
Tepresented  in  the  anneied  engravinf; :  it  U  a  natiTe  ol  Spain 
and  Portugal,  bein);  also  fonnd  in  Alftiera.  It  was  known  to 
some  of  the  old  aathon,  and  was  denhbed  by  Clnsina  ;  but  it 
flnt  appealed  in  this  coontiy  sbont  the  year  1800.     The 


flowers  are  of  a  bright  lilac  pnrple  colour,  and  are  P''^''?~ 
dnring  the  winter  months  from  NoTember  to  Febnuuj.  ™ 
plant  is  hardy  in  the  sonth  of  England,  and  Bucceeds  well  i>  » 
warm  border  of  light  soil,  or  on  a  rockery.  It  uiaj  '^^ 
grown  in  pota  tod  eyea  in  glasKS  wnilarly  to  HyKUw* 
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AnothflT  pratty  Mid  wall  known  XiphioD  i»  X.  peniow,  iriiiali 
pTodncM  Urn  p«le  UUo  blne-tintod  fnitnat  Sowen  In  MMoh 
ftnd  April,  and  ii  an  adninbla  plant  for  pot  onltnre.  It 
fNVwd  tbe  (object  of  the  Sat  plata  tlut  appeand  in  tlie 
"    '  "       '     "    Settnl  other  apeoiM  of  man  "'  ' — 


iMW^  are  known,  bot  with  Uie  ezeepUoik  ol  X  caneaatonin,  ■ 
foRD  aonHwhat  iMembling  X.  perncom  bat  deatltnte  of  ftl 
•cent,  tfa^  an  not  In  cnlti*atlan.— L.  CAtixK, 


AUTUMN  PEABS— BONNE  D'EZES. 

ElSHT  fean  ^o  laat  Mtnmn  aome  vetj  fine  apedmatia  of 

tliig  P«ar,  grown  no  dooM  nnder  taTonraUe  eucmnitanoea,  and 


in  the  b 


B  exhibited  at  one  of  tlie 


Brockworth  Park,  and  were  awarded  a  &tt-«Iaai  oertiScate. 
We  ditect  attention  to  thi«  Feai  thai  pnaninoitl;  for  the 
pmpoae  of  impreadng  upon  oni  readen  {(a  true  name.  We 
weienot  preaent  at  the  meeting  referred  to^  bot  bare  dncehad 
freqnent  and  ample  oppartnnitie*  of  ^Timinlng  ipeoiineiu 
grown  onder  nrTing  conditions,  and  we  haxe  no  heritation  in 
■tating  that  tbe  Pean  exhibited  wen  nnnniallj  fine  example* 
•t  Botme  d'Eite,  to  which  the  name  of  Brockwtvtb  Parit  wai 
giren  In  peifect  honea^  and  ondonbted  good  (Utb  aa  to  a  new 
varie^.  Ai  we  atated  in  the  "  Fndt  Manual,"  the  trsa  from 
which  tbe  certificated  fmiu  wen  gatliend  ma  tonnd  growing 


Tig.  u.~-Boxm  D'ei 


ag^nit  a  wall  at  Brodcworth  Park  near  Qlouceiter,  and  was 
Eoppoaed  to  be  a  aeedliog,  but  no  authentic  infoimatlan  could 
be  obtained  aa  to  its  origin.  As  all  practical  caJtiTators  know, 
Peara  vary  bo  greatly  according  to  the  soil  and  conditioDi 
nnder  which  th^  an  grown,  that  a  miatake  of  tbe  oatoie  of 
the  one  in  qnertion  may  easilj  be  made,  and  in  (his  case  it  was 
the  more  excnaable,  as  the  Tariety  Bonne  d'Eiie  was  not  then 
widely  cnltiTated,  and  conseqaently  few  persons  conld  recog- 
nise the  fruit  oI  it  when  exhibited  nnder  another  name. 
In  consequence,  howexer,  of  tbe  honour  that  waa  attached  to 
the  Tariety  a  demand  natorally  arose  for  the  sapposed  "new" 
Pear,  and  toany  treea  have  been  pluited  in  vanous  districts. 
Several  of  these  have  arriTed  at  a  fruiting  state,  and  the 
Quali^  of  the  fmit  has  been  tested.  Under  ordinary  cultim 
Bonne  d'Sate  ta  not  a  high-class  Pear,  but  under  certain  circam- 


atances  very  good  froit  have  possibly  been  produced.  In  doe 
time  when  tbe  merits  of  antuma  Pears  are  being  discnsaed 
this  Tarietj  will  doubtless  receire  a  share  of  attention ;  but 
whether  the  result  is  favourable  or  not  it  is  important  that  the 
trae  name  of  the  Pear  be  understood.  The  following  is  the 
description  and  syoonynis  of  tbe  Fear  under  notice  : — 

BOKNE  d'Ee£b  (;Bclle  dc  Ziet ;  Botme  de  Zia;  Boniie  de 
Baite,  BroekicortK  Park), — Fruit  large,  2^  inches  wide  and 
Si  inches  long  ;  pyramidal.  Skin  straw-coloured,  with  a  tinge 
of  green,  and  thickly  marked  with  traces  of  brown  russet 
interspersed  with  a  few  green  data.  Kye  open,  with  long 
linear  segments.  Stalk  stout  and  fleshy,  an  inch  long,  and 
obliquely  inserted.  Flesh  white,  coarse-grained,  and  inclining 
to  gritty,  bulf-meltiog  and  juicy,  with  an  agreeable  perfume. 
Ripe  in  October,    It  was  discorered  aa  a  wilding  at  Ez^  near 
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tAvriLl,lM. 


I^Kshes,  in  the  ToQiaiae,  in  1788,  and  wms  fint  bionglit  into 
Dotioa  by  M.  Dupnj,  a  JMiBajmsn  at  Locbes. 


CHOICE  HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER— MARCH. 

JSityrinohimm  0raa^dj^arum,^lL  lovely  little  plant  belonginf 
to  the  Ins  fviaaXj,  with  a  perennial  rootatodc,  from  which 
^fiTwally  qniag  up  tufts  of  graas-like  foliage  and  slender 
^wer  stems  bearing  one  or  more  flowers,  more  or  less  pen^ 
•dnloss,  about  1  inch  across,  bell-diaped,  of  a  rich  purple  cok>Tii^ 
4uid  lasting  a  loag  time  in  beauty.  Thers  is  akso  a  white- 
flovpeied  variety  named  album  which  is  mudi  rarer  than  the 
typical  fonn ;  it  is,  however,  a  charming  oompaDion  for  that. 
They  are  natives  of  North  America,  and  require  only  to  be 
planted  in  a  bed  or  border  of  loamy  soil  well  drained  but  not 
«try.  Where  such  plants  are  grown  in  pots  this  will  make  a 
gCK)d  addition,  as  they  thrive  in  pots  and  are  remarkably  showy. 

Ptvmla  NeUoniL — ^All  the  Primulas  are  exceedingly  pretty ; 
there  is  something  so  charmingly  modest  in  their  appearance^ 
while  their  associations  are  not  less  interesting.  This  species 
is  particularly  handsome.  It  is  similar  to  P.  nivalis ;  the  flowers 
nre  produced  in  large  umbels,  each  about  three-quarters  of  an 
Inch  across,  of  a  delicate  sulphur  colour.  It  is  very  showy, 
and  should  be  planted  in  a  mady  place  on  the  rockery— not 
n  perpetually  snady  place,  but  under  the  budge  of  a  stone, 
where  it  will  be  protected  firom  the  sun's  rays. 

JVimtfZtf  acautu  var.  Purity. — ^A  pure  white-flowered  variety 
of  the  old  P.  acaulis,  very  free  and  showy,  a  most  valuable 
«pring-flowering  plant.  Crimson  King  is  also  a  charming  com- 
panion ;  the  flowers  are  rich  crimson  with  a  distinct  yellow 
«ye,  very  showy.  Where  two  good  and  distinct  bedding  Prim- 
roses are  desired  these  should  be  secured,  as  they  are  free 
growers  and  very  handsome. 

J*rimfda  denti^mlata, — This  is  also  a  most  useful  hardy  plant, 
|>roducing  fine  trusses  of  flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It 
IS  a  strong  grower,  well  suited  for  beds,  borders,  or  ihe  rock- 
work,  or  even  for  growing  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory.  Hie  deep  or  light  purple  flowers  are  produced 
in  dense  umbels  on  stout  stalks,  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
silvery  farina,  which  adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  The  Primulas'  known  as  purpurea,  pulcherrima,  and 
«rosa  are  only  forms  of  this,  and  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  it  is  not 
difficult  to  pick  out  many  distinct  forms.  It  is  a  most  valu- 
able plant,  being  perfectly  hardy,  easily  grown,  and  very 
showy.  The  variety  erosa  is  not  so  hiurdy  as  ^e  otJiers,  and  it 
4ahould  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  and  protected  from  spring 
frost.  We  have  seen  this  grown  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory  with  great  advantage.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  eulogy  of  this  plant  so  as  to  extend  its  much  wider 
cultivation. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla. — A  beautiful  dwarf  species,  commonly 
known  as  the  Pasqueflower  ;  the  leaves  are  finely  divided  and 
covered  with  long  silvery  hairs,  which  gives  the  plant  a  pleas- 
ing appearance.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
purple,  with  conspicuous  yellow  anthers  ;  veiy  free-flowering 
and  showy.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  well-drained  position, 
warm  and  sunny,  where  it  will  succeed  well.  It  is  also  a  lovely 
species  for  growing  in  pots. 

Soilla  sihirica. — This  ever-welcome  little  bulbous  plant  is 
very  showy  and  charming ;  it  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  It  is  worth  planting  much  more  extensively 
than  is  the  case  at  present.  In  masses  on  the  rockery  near 
■other  plants  it  greatly  enlivens  that  section  of  the  garden  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  We  need  scarcely  speak  of  its  value 
for  spring  bedding  ;  we  have  it  out  just  now  alternated  with 
Snowdrops,  and  the  effect  is  pleasing. 

JDraha  aizddes. — A  very  showy  little  species  of  very  dwarf 
and  dense  growth,  forming  lovely  cushions  with  deep  green 
foliage,  thickly  studded  with  the  racemes  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  For  the  rockery  this  is  almost  indispensable.  Grood 
patches  should  be  planted  in  exposed  positions,  but  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  in  the  summer.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated, and  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  much  more  exten- 
sively used  in  spring  beddiug.  Some  years  ago  it  was  more 
employed  for  that  purpose,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
has  been  neglected  of  late.  D.  ciliaris  is  stronger  growing,  but 
not  so  floriferous,  nevertheless  it  is  a  good  plant. 

Sepaticag. — These  arc  most  valuable  plants  for  early  flower- 
ing, possessing  such  distinct  shades  of  colour.  In  a  batch  of 
plants  there  is  a  delightful  variation  in  the  colour,  some  of  the 
shades  being  extremely  pleasing.  They  are  most  valuable  for 
border  decoration,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  most  situations 


the^  readily  Qsiabliflik  themselves.    They  do  not  liks  too  diy  i 
position ;  the  n^fabooriiood  of  trees  or  shrubs  seeou  to  suit 
them  welL    We  remember  a  border  where  Hepaticss  were  a 
prominent  feature,  being  quite  suironnded  wUh  shmhs  waA 
trees,  and  the  Hepaticas  were  exaiply  charming  every  spring ; 
they  were  planted  in  lines,  the  oolonrs  red  and  bluealternati]i|. 
They  aie  readily  incieased  fay  division  of  the  loots,  which  is 
the  best  way  to  angment  the  stock.    We  xeoently  saw  the 
following  varieties  in  flower: — H.  triloba  alba,  pure  white; 
H.  triloba  oeerulea,  various  shades  of  blue  (there  is  also  a 
duplex  form  of  this  which  is  very  showy)  ;  H.  triloba  rubra, 
flowers  bright  reddidi  pink ;  also  the  duplex  red  f  cm  with  vezy 
double  flowefs  of  great  beauty.    A  bed  of  these  kmds  io  mix- 
ture are  extremely  efEective,  and  add  a  considerable  amount  of 
charm  to  the  garden  just  now. 

XipAdon  (Iris)  reHeviaiwm^  vklch  has  been  recently  figured 
and  described  in  the  Jeeraii,  is  also  flowering,  and  a  more 
charming  plant  can  scarcely  be  obtained.  It  is  of  greatbeauty, 
perfectly  hacdy,  and  soooeeds  well  either  in  a  border  or  on  the 
rockery.— T. 

RWIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Notes  of  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects.    By  E.  A.  Omerod, 

F.M.S.    London :  W.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Allen,  Pster- 

noster  Square. 

The  report  for  1879  which  we  have  received  includes  in 
forty-four  pages  a  large  amount  of  useful  and  highly  interest- 
ing partictdars  relatiae  to  the  comparative  prevalence  of  de- 
stnictive  insects  in  ue  year,  and  the  methods  adopted  to 
prevent  their  increase.  The  value  of  the  services  being  ren- 
dered to  agriculturists  by  Miss  Omerod  and  her  coadjatois 
the  Bev.  J.  A.  Preston  and  S.  A.  Fi^h,  Esq.,  in  thus  comparing 
and  elucidating  the  observations  recorded  cannot  be  orer- 
estimated,  and  their  efforts  deserve  every  encouragement 
Farmers,  gardeners,  and  other  observers  are  invited  to  forward 
any  notes  they  may  oaake  oonoeming  the  insects  that  a&ct 
their  crops,  and  the  anthoEess  remarks  that  <*If  the  observer 
will  sena  a  specimen  in  case  he  does  not  know  what  it  is,  this 
is  all  the  scientific  entomology  with  which  he  need  trooUe 
himself ;  he  knows  ti)e  practical  part  of  how  it  feeds  on  his 
crops  only  too  well,  and  it  is  the  detail  of  this  injury,  the 
amount  of  loss  sustained,  or  how  it  has  been  prevented  or 
stopped,  that  we  are  anxious  to  have  information  of,  and  to 
spread  the  knowledge  generally."  The  following  are  tbe 
insects  it  is  especially  recommended  to  notice : — 

Insects  injusious  to  Field  and  Gasden  Cbopb-— 
Plnsia  Oamma,  Silver  Y  Moth  ;  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus.  Black 
Weevil ;  Sitones  lineatus,  Pea  Weevil ;  Agriotes  lineatos,  Wire- 
worm  Beetle;  Tipula  oleraoea.  Crane  Fly ;  Tipula  maculosa, 
Spotted  Crane  Fly ;  Anthomyia  ceparum.  Onion  Fly ;  Tephrita 
Onopordinis,  Celery  Fly;  Psila  RosdB,  Carrot  Fly;  AP*"* 
rumicis.  Bean  Aphis,  OoUier.  To  Cabbage  and  Tvmipi*^ 
Pieris  Brassiest,  Cabbage  Butterfly  ;  Mamestra  Brassice,  Cab- 
bage Moth  ;  Ag^issegetum,  Turnip  Moth ;  Phyllotreta  undu- 
lata.  Turnip  Fly ;  Athalia  spinarum,  Turnip  Sawfly  ;  Ap^ 
Rapn,  Turnip  Aphis,  lb  C5w».— Cephus  pygmseus,  Com 
Sawfly ;  Cecidomyia  Tritici,  Wheat  Midge  ;  Chlorops  t«niopns, 
Com  Fly ;  Aphis  granaria.  Wheat  Aphis. 

INSBCTS    INJUBZOUS    TO    TiMBEB    TbEES    AND    FBUIT.— 

OosBus  ligniperda,  Goat  Moth  ;  Zeuzera  ^sculi,  Leopard  Motb  j 
Bombyz  nenstria.  Lackey  Moth  ;  Yponomeuta  padellus,  Small 
Ermine  Moth ;  Abraxas  grossulariata,  Magpie  Moth ;  Antho- 
nomus  pomoTum,  Apple  Weevil :  Eriocampa  adumbrata,  Pear- 
tree  Slug ;  Nematus  Ribesii,  Gooseberry  Sawfiy.  ^  -^"^ 
Trees. — Sirex  gigas.  Giant  Sirex ;  Betinia  turionans,  PinC" 
bud  Tortrix  ;  Hylobius  abietis,  Fir  Weevil ;  Hyluigus  pim- 
perda,  Pine  Beetle. 

Communications  may  be  sent  to  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  l^^' 
borough ;  E.  A.  Fitch,  Esq.,  Maldon,  Essex  ;  or  to  Misa  Omerod, 
Punster  Lodge,  near  Isleworth  ;  who  will  give  any  wished-for 
information  in  their  power  relative  to  this  important  subject 

Strarcberries  aU  the    Year  JRmind.      By  WiLLIAM  HlKD^ 

Gardener  to  Sir  Ivor  B.  Guest,  Bart.,    Canfwd  Uamfy 

Winibome,  Dorset.    Published  by  the  Author. 

This  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  and  the  s^^^ 

claims  justification  for  the  title  because  he  in  1877  gathered 

the  last  Strawberries  from  autumn-bearing  plants  on  Janua^ 

3rd,  and  the  first  dish  of  sprinj^-forced  fruit  on  February  l^w* 

Mr.  Hinds  has  given  great  attention  to  Strawberry  cnltai«» 

and  what  he  writes  is  the  result  of  his  own  practice.   He  w 
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iMnwerer,  we  thisk,  written  most  Inllj  on  tbat  pbaae  of  hie 
subject,  oidinaiy  forcing,  that  is  best  known,  while  he  dismiBaes 
the  |>nctioe  that  is  mnch  less  commonly  adopted  of  fniiting 
Strawbenries  in  winter  in  a  rery  ahott  chapter.  Similarlj 
ebort,  too^  are  the  notes  on  Btrawbeiry  enltnre  in  the  open  air. 
Mr.  Hinds  is  an  experienced  writer,  yet  his  instructions  on 
ene  point  lack  perspicuity,  for  he  does  not  show  with  sufficient 
clearness  how  a  continnoas  sapply  of  Strawberries  can  be  main- 
tained after  the  refl^olar  ontdoor  crops  are  over,  say  daring 
August  and  September.  That  fruit  can  be  gathered  during 
Iftiese  months  we  well  know,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Alpines 
are  veiy  useful,  but  these  are,  somewhat  strangely,  not  men- 
tioned. That  Strawbenies  which  have  been  forced  early  and 
well  tended  and  cultivated  will  fruit  freely  in  October  and 
Norember  has  long  been  known  and  practised.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  eentury  ago  we  gathered  heary  crops  of  a  good  old 
Tariety  not  much  grown  now,  Alice  Maud,  in  tne  autumn,  and 
subsequently  Yieomtesse  H^ricait  de  Tbury  ;  and  we  know  of 
gardens  where  autumn  Strawberries  have  long  been  regularly 
produced.  Still  the  practice  is  not  nearly  so  general  as  it  might 
be,  and  as  ordinary  ibrcing  is.  Mr.  Hinds*  pamphlet  contains 
Biiich  sound  information,  but  some  points  oi  practice  that  all 
Kood  gardeners  will  not  think  the  b<»t  for  adoption.  The  selec- 
tion of  Taiieties  recommended  is  good,  but  **  Unser  Fritty  *' 
flhonld  haye  beem  printed  Unser  Frits. 

MIXED    FLOWER   BORDERS   IN    1879.— No.  3. 

XBOLLTOB,  P0(LBMO!fIUlC»  YBRONICA*  OEOHIS^  LIIlTBI& 

The  flowers  of  the  gemts  Trollius  (Globe  Flower)  will 
endure  much  rain  without  injury,  and  the  season  of  1879  not 
onl^  snited  them  and  lengthened  their  flowering  season  in 
qprmg,  but  made  them    flower   plentifully  again   in   early 
autumn.    We  find  at  least  ten  rarieties  m  catalogues,  but 
there  is  no  great  difference  of  form  or  colour.     An  Edin- 
bmjgh  catalogue  contains  one  "  albus,"  and  I  shall  believe  in  a 
white  Trollius  when  1  see  it,  but  they  range  from  straw  colour 
to  orange.    There  is  the  native  T.  europsBus  with  abundance 
of  light  yellow  flowers  ;    T.  americanus,  or  giganteus,  with 
flbwers  of  the  same  colour,  but  larger  and  fewer ;  T.  asiaticus, 
with  darker  and  more  open  flowers,  very  much  like  the  darker 
Marsh  Marigolds  ;   T.  napellifolins   has  laige  dark  orange 
flowers,  individaally  handsomer  than  any  other,  but  sparingly 
produced.    T.  japonicns  flore-pleno  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  double  flower,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  truly  double  Trollius. 
The  Trollius  prefsrs  a  moist  retentive  soil,  but  does  so  well  in 
nearly  any  soil  that  there  is  littie  to  tell  about  its  treatment 
If  you  wish  to  raise  a  stock   it  will  bear  almost  endless 
division,  and  the  plants  for  two  or  three  years  increase  fast ; 
bat  its  abundant  and  closely  matted  roots,  almost  like  a  mass 
of  fibrous  peat»  will  soon  exhaust  the  soil  if  not  enriched  or 
replenished,  and  the  plants  will  generally  deteriorate  if  not 
divided  or  transplant^  once  in  three  or  four  years.    The  best 
tine  to  divide  them,  and  nearly  all  herbaceous  perennials,  is  a 
littie  before  the  leaves  begin  to  fade  in  autumn,  they  then 
have  activity  enough  to  establish  their  roots  before  winter  and 
aipe  ready  to  start  in  spring.     As  a  rule  the  worst  time  to 
divide  plants,  efi^>ecially  those  with  fleshy  roots  or  crowns 
which  require  cutting,  is  when  they  are  quite  dormant  in 
winter.    The  cut  pait  is  then  longest  in  healing,  and  remains 
exposed  to  the  enl  influences  of  frost,  wet,  and  underground 
yezmiD,  and  can  do  nothing  to  help  itself.     If  you  cannot 
divide  your  plants  in  autumn  it  is  better  to  wait  till  they  are 
starting  in  spring,  but  many  plants  are  so  hardy  that  they  will 
survive  any  amount  of  iU  usage,  and  perhaps  the  'TrolUus  is 
one  of  these. 

Of  the  Polemonium  ^Jacob's  Ladder),  the  one  with  varie- 
^ted  leaves  was  unusually  fine  this  summer.  I  do  not  allow 
it  to  flower  that  it  may  make  more  leaves ;  and  it  is  gay  in  the 
nvzed  border,  giving  no  trouble.  A  side  shoot  pinched  off 
with  a  bit  of  root  in  early  spring  makes  with  very  littie  nursing 
a  fine  plant  by  the  end  of  summer.  The  old-fashioned  sorts, 
one  with  blue  and  the  other  with  white  flowers,  should  have 
a  place^  in  the  border,  and  the  seedlings  which  come  up  round 
them  will  thrive  in  many  uncultivated  spots. 
Hardy  Veronicas  are  many  and  perplexing,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes—shrubs,  dwarf  rockery  plants,  and 
herbaceous  border  plants.  Many  of  the  shrubs,  as  V.  Traversii, 
V.  parvi flora,  Y.  pinquifoli^  do  well  and  are  desirable  either 
on  the  rockery  or  in  the  mixed  border.  Of  the  rock  varieties 
V.  mpestris  is  perhaps  the  best ;  anyone  who  has  seen  it  on 
tbaxo^cry  at  Hale  Farm  Nursery  in  June  would  think  he  I 


oould  not  have  too  much  of  it.  But  the  most  useful  speoiea 
for  the  mixed  border  is  the  old  species  generally  known  as 
V.  spicata,  which  appears  under  many  colours  and  forms, 
and  I  think  also  unaer  many  names.  It  grows  wild  in  North 
Wales,  creeping  in  a  dwarf  f  onn  amongst  limestone  rocks ;  but 
in  gardens  it  becomes  neariy  3  feet  high,  bearing  white,  or 
rose-coloured,  or  lavender,  or  blue  flowers.  By  £ir  the  best 
variety  I  have  is  one  with  variegated  leaves  and  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  cobalt  blue,  the  spikes  being  often  18  inches  long. 
Last  year  it  flowered  from  August  to  October,  being  unusually 
flne.  y.  spicata  requires  more  than  frequent  division  ;  it  re* 
quires  separating  into  single  stalks  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
or  the  h€»ds  get  crowded  and  the  flower  spikes  stunted.  Plant 
three  stalks  2  or  8  inches  apart  early  in  autumn,  and  they  will 
flower  well  the  first  year  and  be  at  their  best  the  second. 
Another  old-fashioned  species  is  Y.  gentianoides,  which  flowen 
a  month  earlier  than  Y.  spicata ;  of  this,  too,  there  is  a  varietj 
with  variegated  leaves.  It  may  be  desirable  in  diy  light  soils^ 
but  it  grows  too  coarse  and  straggling,  and  spr«ids  too  ftwt 
with  me  to  be  a  first-rate  border  plant.  All  the  herbaceous 
Yeronicas  should  be  tried  and  the  best  elected,  as  th^  differ 
greatiy  according  to  the  soiL 

The  native  terrestrial  Orchises  are  not  seen  in  the  mixed 

border  as  often  as  they  deserve.    In  good  loamy  borders  tiie 

early  purple  Orchis  (O.  mascula),  and  the  Marsh  Orchis  (0» 

latifolia)  often  do  well,  but  the  spotted  Orchis  (O.  maculata) 

seldom  f^ils,  and  I  never  saw  it  finer  than  last  year.    It  is, 

perhaps,  too  common  a  wild  fiower  to  please  fastidious  gar* 

deners,  being   found   in   every  part   of   the  kingdom.     It 

formed  quite  a  conspicuous  feature  last  Jidy  flowering  in 

extensive  masses  near  some  parts  of  the  road  between  &pel 

Ourig  end  Ogwen  Lake  in  North  Wales,  and  I  have  seen  it  on 

the  highland  moors  in  full  fiower  during  the  grouse-ehooting 

season,  but  in  Snglish  gsidens  it  flowers  early  int  June  when 

garden  flowers  are  scarce.    Dig  it  up  when  in  flower  with  a 

ball  including  all  the  roots,  cleansing  the  surface  weeds  away 

carefully,  and  having  planted  two  or  tiiree  in  a  clump  leave 

them  quite  undisturbed.    A  garden  variety  called  O.  maculata 

superba  of  gigantic  size  is  well  worth  cultivating  if  you  can 

get  it    If  these  do  well  you  may  venture  to  try  O.  foliosa,  a 

fine  species  from  tbe  mountains  of  Madeira,  hardy  in  England, 

but  expensive  becaufae  it  increases  slowly.    Most  of  our  other 

native  Orchises  are  difficult  to  cultivate  in  ordinary  flower 

borders.    I  mention  a  pretty  and  interesting  genus,  liatris^. 

here,  because  it  flowers  when  the  Orchis  is  over,  and  at  flrst 

sight  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  purple  Orchis ;  but  the> 

flower  spike  has  the  peculiarity  of  coming  into  flower  from 

the  top  downwards.    I  have  three  or  four  species  all  much 

alike,  L»  spicata  being  the  most  common.     It  is  neat  in 

growth,  endures  wet  and  cold  well,  and  increases  fast  enough 

if  divided  with  a  knife  as  soon  as  out  of  flower.    It  seems  to 

like  a  strong  retentive  soil,  not  doing  so  well  in  light  graveUy 

soils,— C.  W.  DOD. 


HUTTON  HALL, 

THB  SBA.T  09  G.  W.  PSASB,  BSQ.,  ILP. 

HtriTOK  Hall  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  Middles*- 
borough  at  the  foot  of  the  Cleveland  Hills.  It  is  only  about 
nine  years  since  the  present  mansion  was  erected.  A  more 
beautiful  spot  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  chosen^ 
sequestered  as  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  which  rise  to  a  con- 
sMIerable  height,  and  are  now  beginning  to  be  covered  with 
very  fine  plantations.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  was  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  embellishment  of  this  almost  princely 
residenoe* 

The  gardens  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mclndoe,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  successful  cultivator  and  skilled  Grape-grower. 
A  glass  corridor  containing  Peach  and  Fig  trees  on  the  back 
wall,  with  several  useful  climbers  overhead,  such  as  Bougain- 
villea  glabra,  also  the  charming  Mackaya  bella,  with  its  glau* 
oous  green  foliage  and  long  racemes  of  flowers,  was  first 
entered.  From  this  corridor  branch  all  the  houses.  Takings 
them  in  rotation,  the  first  is  a  span-roofed  forcing  house,. 
60  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  divided  into  a  Cucumber  and 
a  Melon  house.  Only  one  variety  of  Cucumber  is  grown  there 
— Yerdsnt  Green,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Mclndoe.  It  is  a 
well-formed  fruit,  short  in  the  neck,  bears  profusely,  and  is 
in  use  all  the  year  round.  The  other  compartment  contained 
Melons,  the  favourite  being  a  white-fleshed  variety  named  Mar- 
cellus.  The  latest  vinery  is  a  span-roofed  house,  60  feet  long  by 
34  feet  wide.  In  this  house  were  fine  bunches  of  Gros  Ginllanme 
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from  12  to  14  lbs.  in  weight.  Gros  Golman  was  also  growing 
here,  it  being  twisted  round  the  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the 
house.  Ladj  Downers  was  remarkable  for  its  well-developed 
bunches  and  berries.  West's  St.  Peter's  was  strongly  repre- 
sented. This  Grape  Mr.  Mclndoe  considers  next  to  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  finds  it  useful  for  December,  Gros  Guillaume 
then  following.  Gros  Colman  is  his  February  Grape,  the  skiji 
being  then  quite  thin«  the  fruit  Hamburgh-like  in  quality  and 
muck  improved  by  keeping.  After  that  follows  Morocco, 
finishing  with  the  indispensable  Lady  Downe's.  Adjoining 
was  the  second  early  house,  which  contained  mostly  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  its  allies.  Many  of  these  had  been  cut, 
but  still  some  excellent  bunches  remained,  Canon  Hall  being 
good.  We  bad  the  pleasure  of  tasting  the  Champion  MuscaC 
which  certainly  partakes  both  of  the  Muscat  and  Black 
Hamburgh  flavour.  There  is  a  fine  Peach  house,  46  feet  long 
by  22  feet  wide,  in  which  the  trees,  although  only  planted 
four  years  ago,  carried  last  year  above  one  thousand  Peaches. 
Preference  is  given  to  late  varieties,  such  as  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Waiburton  Admirable.  Mr.  Mclndoe  advocates  and  prac- 
tises giving  Peach  trees  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots.  After 
the  trees  have  ceased  baring  regular  supplies  of  water  are 
given  to  the  borders  until  the  leaves  fall,  and  better  finished 
wood  and  plumper  buds  are  seldom  seen. 

Another  span-roofed  vinery  contained  fine  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  6  and  7  lbs.  weight.  The  Frankeuthal  and  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  were  grown  in  this  house.  We  were  rather 
anxious  to  see  Mr.  Mclndoe's  treatment  of  the  latter  much- 
disparaged  Grape,  for  we  have  severid  times  seen  him  place 
excellent  examples  of  it  on  the  exhibition  table.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
attributes  hia  success  with  this  variety  to  allowing  the  Vines 
plenty  of  room  and  light,  and  to  not  restricting  their  growth. 
The  variety  is  also  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock  3  or 

4  feet  above  the  ground ;  this  assists  in  giving  that  fine  tint 
of  rose  colour  so  essential  to  the  perfect  finish  of  the  Grapes. 
The  Vines  are  planted  inside  in  all  the  houses,  but  the  roots 
are  allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  outside  borders.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
is  also  an  advocate  for  supplying  plenty  of  water  to  Vines ; 
they  receive  a  £^reat  quantity  up  to  finishing,  and  after  com- 
mencing to  colour  they  are  as  copiously  supplied  as  ever. 
A  large  supply  of  piping  is  provided,  which  is  evenly  distri- 
buted all  over  the  houses.  About  ten  rows  are  generally  used ; 
but  in  the  Muscat  house  there  are  Sixteen  rows  or  nearly 
1000  feet ;  he  can  by  this  means  in  the  very  depth  of  winter 
obtain,  should  the  Muscats  require  it,  an  equal  temperature 
of  75° 

The  stove  is  a  neatly  gravelled  span-roofed  house  60  feet  long 
by  34  feet  wide,  with  sides  and  a  centre  bed.  There  were 
some  magnificent  specimens  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  5  and 
6  feet  across,  containing  some  hundreds  of  expanded  blooms. 
It  is  some  time  since  we  have  seen  the  old  favourite  Orchid 
Sobralia  macrantha  in  better  condition ;  two  plants  of  it 
measured  over  7  feet  high  and  6  feet  across.  There  was  also 
a  fine  plant  of  Maranta  Veitchi  5  feet  high,  and  a  Gteonoma 
pumila  was  over  6  feet  high. 

We  next  passed  into  a  square  yard  or  frame  ground.  The 
Pines  at  present  are  grown  here  in  pits  and  plunged  in  beds 

5  feet  deep,  with  four  rows  of  piping  in  each  bed  and  two  rows 
all  round.  The  plants  were  sturdy,  fine,  and  healthy.  The 
varieties  are  not  numerous.  Queen's,  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne, 
and  Baroness  Rothschild  are  grown.  One  fine  fruit  of  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  was  nine  pips  deep  and  promised  well.  Here, 
too,  were  glass  covers  for  protecting  Azaleas  and  Camellias 
during  summer.  This  yard  is  of  particular  service.  In  it  are 
placed  deep  sunk  pits  into  which  all  the  garden  rubbish  is 
wheded.  This  during  the  winter  being  turned  over,  and  quiek- 
lime  added,  becomes  a  most  valuable  manure  for  most  kitchen 
garden  crops,  and  especially  for  Potatoes,  which  are  covered 
with  2  or  8  inches  of  this  compost  when  they  are  planted,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  In  the  yard  also 
were  hot-water  pits  with  plunged  material  for  starting  Straw- 
berries, which  were  throw  up  their  flower  stems  beifore  the 
leaves  commence  growing. 

The  kitchen  garden  contains  the  early  Peach  houses  and  more 
vineries.  We  were  taken  through  the  earliest  Peach  house, 
which  is  70  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide.  The  front  rows  of  trees 
are  nearly  3  feet  from  the  glass,  trained  on  oval  trellises,  which 
gives  the  trees  on  the  back  wall  unlimited  space.  Early 
Beatrice  is  grown  for  the  first  early,  and  is  often  ripe  as  early 
as  the  15th  of  April,  its  earliness  l:^ng  its  principal  recom- 
mendation. In  succession  follow  Hale's  Early,  a  deserved 
iayonrite ;  Royal  George  and  Bellegarde.     Lord  Napier  Nec- 


tarine was  also  thriving  well,  and  all  the  trees  were  ia  ex- 
cellent condition. 

The  early  vinery  is  40  feet  long  by  17  feet  wide,  and  diyided 
into  equal  proportions  for  Black  Hamburgh  and  MoBC&t  of 
Alexandria.  The  roots  were  principally  inside,  the  outnde 
borders  only  being  covered  with  old  lights,  no  mulching  or  hot 
manure  being  used.  The  Muscat  Grape  is  ripe  in  May.  The  next 
house  we  entered  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  last,  and  is  a  suc- 
cession to  it,  or  to  follow  in  May  and  June.  In  this  hooae  the 
varieties  are  Muscat  of  Alexandria  with  the  Doke  of  Baodeach 
and  Golden  Champion  worked  on  them,  and  the  whole  aie 
ripe  together  in  May  and  June. 

Five  thousand  Strawberry  plants  are  forced,  the  varieties 
being  chiefly  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Keens'  Seedlipg, 
and  James  Veitch.  A  number  of  iron  shelves  are  prorided,  which 
are  suspended  in  the  early  vineries  and  peacheries.  These  are 
covered  with  grass  turves.  By  this  simple  means  len  water  is 
required,  and  at  the  same  time  the  liquid  manure  given  renders 
the  turves  invaluable  as  a  compost  for  Pines. 

The  conservatory  is  a  very  fine  structure,  the  Ubrary  and 
billiard  room  opening  into  it  The  pillars  are  all  festooned 
with  Coboea  scandens,  which  also  hangs  gracefully  down  from 
the  roof,  and  imparts  a  charm  to  the  whole  place,  which  most 
be  considerably  enhanced  when  it  ia  light^  up  at  ziight  by 
Chinese  lanterns.  Some  .fine  specimens  of  Cordyline  indiyifla) 
and  the  Tree  Ferns  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  Cyathea  dealbata 
were  large  and  fine.  From  the  roof  was  also  suspended  some 
large  baskets  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  which  lookea  mostgnoe- 
ful.  A  few  choice  flowering  plants  were  employed  to  enlirea 
the  structure. 

The  flower  garden  is  a  neat  geometrical  figure,  and  was  filled 
with  a  few  choice  colours,  self  beds  predominating  ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  colours  so  blended  as  to  give  a  pleasing  eSecL 
Another  feature  of  the  fiower  garden  was  the  employment  of 
Periwinkle,  Ivies,  &c.,  in  some  ^ds,  edged  with  Erica  herMoea, 
these  contrasting  happily  with  the  portion  devoted  to  flowers. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  we  observed  every  part  in  excellent 
order  and  the  crops  productive  ;  indeed  every  department^ 
gardening  at  Hutton  Hall  is  carried  out  in  the  most  succesral 
manner.  Mr.  McIndoe*s  success  as  a  cultivator  is  established, 
and  he  is  fortunate  in  having  an  employer  who  assists  him  in 
carrying  out  his  ideas  in  a  liberal  way. — B.  Cowan. 

WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Seed  should  now  be  sown  of  the  main  crop  of  Borecoles,  SaToya, 
and  Broccoli.  Veitch*8  Spring  White.  Cooling's  MatcWeaa,  wm- 
ington,  Lauder's  G-oshen,  and  Model  are  good  varieties  o|^*™ 
latter  for  succession  in  the  order  named.  A  sowing  of  Cawij 
flowers  should  be  made.  Walcheren  and  Autumn  Giant  are  good 
for  this  sowing  j  also  Cabbage  for  autumn  use,  Heartwcll,  Incom- 
parable and  Plonpareil  Improved  b^ing  suitable  varieties.  THe 
principal  crop  of  Carrot  seed  should  be  sown  at  an  early  o*te ; 
make  also  a  first  sowing  of  Beet  j  Dewar's  Dwarf  and  ^^Jtcns  im- 
proved Black  are  suitable  for  the  crop,  as  they  attain  a  good  size 
early.  The  principal  sowing  should  be  deferred  another  montiu  as 
in  a  favourable  season  the  plants  are  apt  to  run  if  sown  ^'^' 
Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  should  be  sown  now  in  drills  15  inches  aj^i 
which  vrill  also  be  a  suitable  instance  for  Carrots.  Of  the  latter 
James's  Intermediate  and  Bed  Surrey  are  the  best  for  general  crop. 
Make  snccessional  sowings  of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  also  ^^^* 
Badishes,  and  Spinach  in  proportion  to  the  probable  demand.  A 
small  sowing  of  Turnips  should  be  made  to  succeed  the  early  oroPi 
which  seldom  stands  long  early  in  the  season.  Sow  on  a  warm 
border  seeds  of  Basil  and  Sweet  Marjoram,  also  seeds  of  most 
herbs  on  a  sheltered  but  not  shaded  border.  Complete  the  fjuur 
ing-out  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and  the  TripoU  »«• 
tion  of  Onions.  Plantations  of  Rhubarb  should  be  attended  lo, 
and  any  deficiency  through  beine  lifted  for  forcing  should  be  made 
good.  Division  of  the  roots  which  have  been  forced  is  a  common 
practice  in  private  establishments,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  dindrng 
roots  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  so  weakening  a  mocsm. 
Detach  each  piece  with  one  or  more  crowns  and  a  number  of  roovi 
and  plant  them  8  feet  apart  in  rows  4  feet  asunder.  Jo^^'J^S  » 
St.  Martin's  is  far  the  best  for  forcing.  Bemove  the  protectmg 
material  from  about  the  crowns  of  Globe  Artichokes,  empwy*"» 
instead  about  8  inches  depth  of  manure.  The  suckers  shoaU  oe 
thinned,  leaving  four  to  six  of  the  strongest  to  each  stool.  Pmw 
strong  suckers  on  well  manured  ground  8  feet  apart  in  rows  4  fee* 
asunder ;  but  we  prefer  to  divide  the  old  plants  so  as  to  w*£^J 
portion  of  their  roots,  choosine  pieces  with  three  or  four  offis^J 
and  planting  them  rather  deeply— 4  feet  apart  every  way ;  «PPv 
water  if  dry,  and  mulch  at  once  with  short  manure.  These  pWi" 
will  afford  heads  in  autumn.  Complete  the  planting  of  Sea»K» 
whether  roots  which  have  been  taken  up  for  forcing^yoonj^P'''*'^ 
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or  clean  healthy  roots  cut  into  lengths  of  4  to  6  inches,  plantinfi: 
them  1  foot  apart  in  rows  18  inches  to  2  feet  asunder.  When  Sca- 
k&le  has  been  forced  on  the  open  quarters  the  fermenting  material 
and  pots  should  be  remoTed  as  the  crop  is  cut,  placing  oyer  the 
crowns  a  small  quantity  of  light  material  as  a  protection  from 
frosts  uitil  fresh  growth  nas  commenced,  when  it  snould  be  cleared 
from  the  crowns  and  forked  in  between  the  rows.  Select  a  shel- 
tered situation  and  make  a  sowing  of  Celery.  Plants  from  this 
Bowing,  being  raised  under  hardy  conditions,  are  better  for  general 

Slanting  than  those  which  under  other  circumstances  are  often 
rawn  up  weakly.  Sparrows  have  a  particular  relish  for  the  tops 
of  Peas,  which  should  be  dusted  whilst  damp  with  dry  wood  ashes 
or  soot  and  quicklime,  which  will  also  prevent  the  depredations  of 
sluss. 

forcing  i^«jENirAnen<.— Yentilate  freely  in  suitable  weather  all 
frames  contiiining  crops  of  vegetables.  Supply  water  plentifully 
to  Radishes  and  Carrots,  thinning  out  the  latter  when  sufficiently 
advanced,  keeping  a  eood  look-out  for  slugs.  Supply  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  copiously  witn  water  and  weak  liquid  manure  after  they 
commence  flowering,  and  keep  the  pods  closely  picked  as  they 
become  fit  for  use.  Any  spare  pits  or  frames  may  be  sown  with 
these  Beans,  which  will  afford  a  supply  some  weeks  before  those 
in  the  open  ground,  and  with  means  of  affording  heat  they  will 
come  earlier ;  indeed  sowings  should  be  made  for  another  month 
in  heat  to  maintain  a  succession.  Osbom's  Forcing  is  with  us  far 
the  best  for  forcing,  never  failing  to  produce  abundantly,  and  is 
TeiT  dwarf.  Sow  Vegetable  Marrow  seed  in  gentle  heat  for  an 
early  crop.  The  principal  sowing  of  these  and  Ridge  Cucumbers 
should  be  made  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Prick  off  Celery 
plants  in  boxes  or  frames  close  to  the  glass.  Any  spring-sown 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  &c,  when  sufficiently  advanced  and  har- 
dened off  may  be  planted  out.  Peas  that  were  sown  in  turves, 
Mrhen  well  hardened  off  should  be  planted  out  in  warm  borders. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pin«#.--Plants  started  into  fniit  early  in  the  year  will  be  fast 
approaching  the  flowering  period,  and  will  be  benefited  by  an 
occasional  sprinkling  overhead  at  the  time  the  house  is  closed, 
but  when  in  flower  they  must  not  be  so  treated.  The  foliage  being 
as  yet  tender,  it  will  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  houses  with  large 

ganes  of  glass  to  afford  a  slight  shading  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
^  ottest  part  of  the  day  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  foliage  becomes 
inured  to  the  sun's  influence.  When  the  flowering  is  pver  the 
fruit  will  advance  rapidly  if  the  roots  are  in  good  condilion,  and 
plentiful  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  requisite.  Attend 
to  the  ventilating  early  in  the  morning,  commencing  when  the 
temperature  is  at  80°,  and  closing  at  85°  with  sun  heat.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  when  the  house  is  closed,  the  bottom  heat  steady 
At  «0°  to  90°.  the  night  temperature  70°,  and  75°  by  day  artificially. 
As  soon  as  the  suckers  appear  remove  them  all  except  one  to  eaoh 
plant  by  screwing  out  their  centres. 

Figs. — Surface  roots  are  of  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  frnit 
trees,  especially  those  grown  under  glass  with  the  roots  inside.  No 
fruit  tree  produces  such  roots  so  freely  as  the  Pig  if  means  are 
adopted  to  encourage  them.  A  mulching  of  about  3  inches  thickness 
of  partially  decomposed  manure  will  attract  the  roots  to  the  surface 
ftnd  prove  beneficial  if  it  be  kept  moist.  Liberal  supplies  of  water 
or  liquid  manure  will  now  be  necessary  for  the  earUest  trees  to 
assist  in  swelling  off  the  fruit  satisfactorilj.  Continue  to  pinch 
out  the  points  of  the  young  shoots,  and  thin  all  the  overcrowded 
growths.  No  kind  of  fruit  tree  is  more  benefited  than  the  Fig  by 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun  ;  shading  of  any  kind,  even  too  much  of 
their  own  foliage,  is  injurious.  The  temperature  may  now  be  in- 
creased to  60»  or  66°  at  nighty  and  in  the  daytime  from  75°  to  80° 
with  sun  heat.  Attend  to  t^g-in  the  shoots,  allowing  space  for 
growth.  The  earliest  trees  in  pots  will  soon  commence  ripening 
the  fruit,  especially  the  small  varieties,  when  the  supply  of  water 
must  be  gradually  reduced,  and  gradually  withhold  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  keeping  the  top  lights  open  constantly.  Still 
continue  to  supply  liquid  manure  to  those  trees  on  which  the  fruit 
is  swelling,  and  syringe  the  trees  at  closing  time,  ventilating  well 
in  favourable  weather.  The  cuttings  recently  inserted  should  be 
shifted  into  5-inch  pots  when  fairly  rooted,  and  finally  into  pots 
12  inches  in  diameter.  Good  drainage  is  necessary,  and  turfy  loam 
with  about  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  sixth  of  decayed 
manure  forms  a  suitable  compost,  potting  firmly. 

Cherry  Houu.—Aa  soon  as  the  shoots  of  Cherry  trees  have 
made  four  or  five  joints  pinch  out  the  points  of  such  as  are  to 
form  spurs,  and  heel-in  carefully  at  the  base  those  that  are  in- 
tended for  furnishing  the  trees.  The  trees  should  be  syringed 
twice  every  day,  and  the  surface  of  the  borders  kept  constantly 
moist,  attending  to  ventilating  as  advised  in  our  last  calendar. 
It  is  always  advisable  in  early  forcing  that  the  roots  of  the  trees 
be  confined  to  the  house,  as  it  accelerates  the  progress  of  the  trees 
and  crop,  though  more  attention  is  needed  in  watering.  Give  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  and  if  the  crop  is  heavy  and  the  trees  not 
very  vigorous  liquid  manure  should  be  applied.  Black  aphides 
usually  make  their  appearance,  and  repeated  fumigations  must  be 
resorted  to  so  as  to  entirely  exterminate  it,  or  it  will  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit. 

Feaekes  and  Nectarines.-^Thd  latest  trees  will  be  in  full  bloom 


or  fast  approaching  that  condition,  and  as  the  flowers  are  very 
abundant  they  should  be  well  thinned,  particularly  on  the  under 
side  of  the  shoots.    Failing  bees  (the  beet  fertilisers)  artificial 
impregnation  must  be  resorted  to,  dustine  over  every  blossom  when 
the  pollen  is  ripe  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  a  feather,  or  some 
other  light  soft  substance,  selecting  the  early  part  of  fine  days 
for  the  operation.    Where  there  are  means  of  affording  heat  tne 
temperature  should  be  maintained  at  50°  to  55°  by  day  and  40°  to 
45°  at  night,  in  all  instances  accompanied  by  slight  ventilation  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  which  should  be  increased  when  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  50°.    In  unheated  houses  commence  ventilating  at  the 
same  temperature,  and  close  at  65°.    There  must  not  be  any  defi- 
ciency of  moisture  in  the  inside  border.    Disbudding  should  be 
attended  to  early — as  soon  as  the  shoots  can  be  displaced  with  the 
fin^r,  and  be  followed  up  day  by  da^  until  only  the  shoots  re- 
quired for  future  bearing  or  the  extension  of  the  trees  are  retained 
— viz.,  one  from  the  base  of  the  shoots  now  fruiting,  and  another 
above  the  fruit.    In  the  case  of  trees  not  full  grown  it  will  be 
necessary  to  leave  shoots  about  15  inches  distance  apart,  calcu- 
lating from  the  base  on  last  year's  growth,  to  form  the  bearing 
shoots  of  next  year,  the  terminals  being  trained  in  their  full 
length  as  space  permits.    Closer  training  is  often  practised,  re- 
sulting in  weak  overcrowded  growth,  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as 
growths  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air.    Thinning  the  fruit  in  the 
succession  houses  should  be  attended  to  when  fairly  set  and  com- 
mencing swelling,  removing  the  smallest  first  and  those  on  the 
under  side  of  the  trellis,  beginning  with  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
trees,  thinning  proportionately  more  there  than  on  stron|fer  wood, 
whicn  from  carrying  more  fruit  will  tend  to  the  equalisation  oi 
the  vigour  of  the  tree.    Heeling-in  the  young  shoots  should  also 
commence  early,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  where  sym- 
metrical training  is  considered,  and  in  securing  the  growth  to  the 
trellis  space  must  be  left  in  the  ties  for  the  swelling  of  the  shoots. 
Syringing  must  be  practised  twice  daily  on  all  trees  not  in  flower, 
so  as  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  which  must  not  on  any  account 
be  allowed  to  retain  a  hold,  or  it  will  materially  affect  the  present 
and  the  succeeding  crop.    The  afternoon  syringine  should  be 
done  at  closing  time,  so  as  to  have  the  foliage  nearly  dry  before 
night.    Weakly  trees  swelling  their  fruit  may  be  assisted  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  mulching  the  border  with  short  partially 
decayed  manure,  which  will  keep  the  roots  at  the  surutce,  but 
will  be  of  little  use  unless  kept  moist.    Continue  the  temperature 
advised  in  our  last  calendar  for  the  earliest  trees,  being  careful  to 
observe  that  stoning  is  complete  before  increasing  the  temperature. 
In  the  next  succession  house  started  early  in  the  year  the  fruit 
will  soon  be  stoning,  and  will  require  care  to  prevent  sudden  check 
by  cold  air  in  the  day  and  too  high  temperature  at  night ;  60^  to 
65°  at  night,  5°  less  on  cold  nights,  and  70^  to  75°  by  day  with 
sun  are  sufficient.    The  fruit  being  all  set  on  the  trees  started  in 
February  allow  a  night  temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  ventilating 
above  65°,  allowing  an  advance  from  sun  heat  to  70°  or  75°,  but 
with  full  ventilation. 

PLAKT  HOUBBS. 

iStore.— Palms  will  be  making  strong  growth,  and  must  have 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  be  kept  free  from  insects,  or 
their  foliage  will  become  seriously  diBfigured.  The  plants  also 
should  be  placed  upon  a  hard  bottom.  Harantas  will  require 
shade  in  bright  weather,  but  it  must  only  be  slight,  or  the  growths 
will  be  drawn  and  the  beauty  of  the  leaves  destroyed.  Young 
plants  of  Eucharis  must  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  and  encouraged 
to  make  as  strong  growth  as  possible.  In  potting  the  bulbs  should 
be  buried  2  or  8  inches  beneath  the  soil,  turfy  loam  being  suitable. 
Amaryllises  making  growth  may  be  encouraged  with  weak  liquid 
manure.  These  plants  do  not  require  so  much  root  room  as  many 
plants,  but  they  do  not  make  such  strong  growth  nor  fiower  so 
satisfactorily  wnen  cramped  as  when  liberally  treated  to  fresh  com- 
post and  root  space  in  proportion  to  the  increased  size  of  the  bulbs. 
Clerodendron  fragrans  is  not  only  fine  in  colour  but  fragrant ;  its 
single  pips  mounted  are  useful  for  bouquets.  It  likes  warmth  and 
light,  succeeding  well  in  sandy  loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil  and 
sand«  Alocasia  metallica  and  A.Yeitchii  should  be  potted  without 
delay,  as  unless  the  soil  is  replaced  annually  they  do  not  thrive 
satisfactorily.  The  pots  should  be  half  filled  with  drainage,  em- 
ploying a  compoet  of  peat,  sphagnum,  and  crocks,  with  some  pieces 
of  charcoal.  Gloxinias  producing  their  flowers  should  be  kept  as 
near  the  light  as  possible,  as  at  a  distance  from  the  glass  both  leaf 
and  flower  become  drawn.  Hoya  bella  and  H.  Paxtoni  coming 
into  flower  should  be  kept  at  the  driest  end  of  the  house,  the 
flowers  beingmost  useful  for  bouquets  if  the  plants  are  not  kept 
too  moist.  .^Ischynanthus  grandiflorus  and  ^.  ijobbianus  are  fine 
for  late  summer  flowering.  Cuttings  may  be  now  inserted  around 
the  sides  of  6-inoh  pots  mled  with  sandy  loam  and  peat  and  sand. 
When  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots  shift  them  into  8  or  9-inch  pots 
and  grow  them  on  in  a  light  position.  Their  bright-coloured 
bunches  of  tubular-shaped  flowers  are  very  effective,  being  well 
adapted  for  baskets. 

C>rcAt<i#.— Dendrobiums  will  require  more  water  at  the  roots,  but 
it  must  be  carefully  given,  and  they  must  not  be  overpotted.  Such 
species  as  D.  Cambridgeanum,D.  Devonianum,  D.  Parishi,  D.  Wardi- 
anum,  and  many  othera  are  best  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from 
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the  roof)  but  strongf-growmg  apecies  as  D.  Fannerl  and  P.  densi'*  I 
flonim  should  be  grown  in  pots.  They  do  well  in  fibrous  peat, 
sphagnum,  and  coAiooal,  thorough  drainage  being  neoessary. 
Bepot  or  top-dress  any  plants  maJdng  new  growths.  With  the 
increased  power  of  thesan  the  Bast  Indian  plants  will  reqaire 
B;^inging  overhead  on  fine  days,  even  in  mild  but  dull  weather  it 
will  be  necessary  now  that  the  plants  have  fairly  started  into 
growth ;  and  the  snrfaoe  of  the  pots  should  have  a  damping  with 
a  syringe  or  fine  rose  watering  pot ;  thede  plants  generally  requir- 
ing more  atmospheria  moisture  than  heaver  i^oot  waterings.  Plants 
on  blocks  must  be  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  dayvWd  shading 
must  be  employed  only  to  exclude  the  fierce  rayq  of  the  sun.* 
Gattleyas  when  growing  like  plenty  of  moisture,  hence  they  should 
be  divided  from  those  not  in  that  condition.  Catileya  labiata  and 
Lnliaelegans  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  part  of  the  Cattleya 
house,  they  require  ^ood  fibrous  peat  and  plenty  of  drainage. 
0.  gigas  and  0.  Dowiana  do  best  in  a  day  temperatnre  of  GOP  to 
70^,  and  should  never  be  subjected  to  less  tlutn  56° ;  they  root 
freely  in  fibrous  peat  and  charcoal.  Burliagtoniaa  though  having 
beautiful  flowers  are  seldom  seen,  yet  they  are  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, doing  well  in  rather  deep  baskets  filled  with  charcoal  and 
.sphagnum  somewhat  loosely,  giving  them  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  when  growing,  hanging  the  baskets  rather  close  to  the 
glass.in  the  East  India  house.  Anguloas  aad  Lyeastes  should  be 
repotted,  .employing  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sphi^um,  with  char- 
coal about  the  sise  of  nuts,  providing  efficient  draina^,  as  they 
require  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots.  Odontoglossums  and 
Hasdsvallias  will  need  a  good  watering  every  fourth  day>  and 
Onoidinm  maorantham  and  O.  serratum  should  be  kept  wet. 
Odontoglossum  oltroemum  must  be  kept  duly  supplied  with  water 
at  the  roots,  and  when  the  flowers  are  open  remove  the  plants  into 
a  dry  hocne  as  a  safeguard  against  spot. 
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as  doing  so  subjects  than  to  unjustifiable  treuble  and  expense. 
Correnpondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating^  to  Ghurdening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjecto, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Address  (£.  R,  P.)*— Write  to  Ifessn.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Noneries 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Fiirn  Apple  Culturb  (r.  9.). — Not  knowing  your  mode  of  cttlttire  we 
cannot  guess  the  cause  of  fitdlaiB.  Obtain  our  *'  Pine  Apple  Manual.**  You 
can  have  it  free  by  post  if  you  endoee  thirty^'two  postage  stamps  with  your 


6LEKT0N  ORKBir  G006BBBRRT  (G,  J.  P.).— Glenton  Qreen  (York  Seed- 
ling* Hedgehog  of  some)  la  medinm-siaed,  oblong*  nairowest  at  the  base.  Skin 
rather  tiiick,  very  haiiy^  green,  and  with  whitish  veins.  Bush  pendulous, 
and  an  excellent  bearer.  Xonng  shoots  downy  and  sprinkled  near  the  base 
with  small  prickles.    Leaves  downy  above. 

BOGK  Salt  fob  Asparagus  Beds  (/*.  If.  A).— Provided  the  lumps  are 
crushed  nearly  or  quite  as  line  as  ordinary  salt  It  will  answer  equally  well. 
The  term  "broken-up"  which  you  employ  is  very  Indefinite.  We  prefer 
common  salt,  as  being  more  convenient  for  explication  to  Asparagus  beds 
generally  and  to  ground  Intended  for  other  crops  particularly.  Your  other 
question  shall  be  answered  next  week. 

PBC17LIAB  irusHROOic  (J.  ^.).— Many  strange  freaks  of  growth  are  fire* 
quently  observed  in  Mushrooms,  but  the  specimen  sent  exhibits  a  combination 
of  tissoes  that  Is  seldom  seen.  One  Mushroom  appears  to  have  become  In- 
verted on  another  in  an  early  stage  of  grovrth,  and  In  consequence  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  plleus  of  one  has  become  united  to  that  of  the  other,  thus 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  twin  Mushroom  with  two  stalks. 

HAfiROTHAHNVS  UNHEALTHY  (O.  JT.).— Assuming  the  plant  was  not 
injured  by  frost  during  the  severe  weather  its  present  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion may  be  caused  by  the  roots  penetrating  an  ungenial  soil,  or  having  come 
in  contact  with  some  injurious  substance  as  you  suggest.  We  should  cut  it 
closely  In,  and  also  dig  a  trench  round  the  plant  and  under  it,  removing  the 
old  soil,  and  filling  In  with  fresh  in  which  decayed  vegetable  refuse  forms  a 
considerable  part.  By  this  means  you  would  encourage  fresh  root-action,  to 
be  followed  by  healthy  growth. 

HYACINTHS  DWABF  (Mrs.  L.  D.).— Your  Hyacinths  with  "  stunted  flower 
spikes  and  dwarf  foliage"  were  probably  potted  late— <.«.,  in  the  spring 
instead  of  the  autumn,  and  have  consequently  not  made  sufficient  roots  to 
Induce  huuriant  growth.  Bulbs  potted  in  October  and  rightly  treated 
always  produce  finer  spikes  than  do  others  that  are  not  potted  until  Feb- 
ruary. We  have  had  many  complaints  of  Hyacinths  this  spring,  the  cause 
of  which  we  attribute  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  the  bulbs  not  having 
ripened  well  last  year. 

Pbopagatino  ALOY8IA  citrtodora  (JiaT^art:C).—1i  you  do  not  possess 
a  heated  frame  or  house  you  may  make  cuttings  of  the  old  wood  before 
fzesh  growth  commences,  and  Insert  them  In  pots  filled  with  sand,  the  tops 


of  the  cuttings  only  just  protruding  through  tbe  lorfaoe.  A  portioB  of 
them  may  strike,  but  they  aco  less  certain  to  emit  roota  than  If  they  had 
been  inserted  in  the  autumn.  A  better  plan  is  to  strike  young  growths  in 
heat.  These  when  about  3  inches  In  length  and  just  a  little  firm,  if  inaerved 
in  sand  under  a  bellglass  and  placed  in  a  brisk  temperatnrsi,  shaded  and 
watered  as  needful,  strike  readily. 

Good  Peas  (Jf.  T.  JT.).— The  selection  of  Peas  is  generally  determined  by 
the  cost  of  the  dlfDerent  varieties.  Princess  Boyal  is  a  good  and  cheap  Fea» 
growing  about  S  fleet  high.  Maclean'a  Wonderful,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Dr.  Hogg» 
and  Veitoh'a  Perfection  are  all  varieties  of  eateblisbed  merit,  and  do  not 
usually  exceed  the  height  you  name.  You  may  sow  them  fn  the  order  in 
which  they  are  mentioned.  A  much  quicker  way  of  diqwrsing  the  poQen 
on  Peach  trees  than  with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush  is  to  sweep  the  trcea 
lightly  with  a  plume  of  Pampas  Grass,  the  same  as  ia  socoeaafolly  done  bj 
Mr.  OUerhead  of  Wimbledon,  and  whidh  haa  been  prevtoosly  alluded  to  in 
the  Journal. 

YiKBS  NOT  BRBA3CIN0  (^.  C,  A).— The'cnly  plan  we  eao  suggestto  in- 
duce your  Vines  to  break  more  regularly  is  vo  train  them  in  a  horiaaotal 
position,  or  to  bend  them  so  that  their  ends  point  downwiards,  and  qrxiDge 
them  frequently,  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  and  rather  biiak  heat. 
But  If  the  Vines  have  been  weakened  by  overcropping  or  are  otherwise  no* 
in  good  health  yon  wiU  find  a  difficulty  in  inducing  free  erawth.  Yoa 
supply  no  information  refqpecting  the  age  and  condition  of  the  v  toes.  Yo«r 
bsat  plan  will  be  to  ask  a  oompetent  ^odener  to  Inspect  them  and  advtaa 
what  course  to  adopt  under  the  circumstances,  Perfa^w  yo«  tanaSned  up  toa 
many  young  canes  last  year,  causing  overcrowding,  and  the  wood  oonaeqnsnt]; 
was  not  matured. 

Strikinu  MAunniTAT.  KIEL  B08E  (TT.  /.  &).— Select  stofot  sixnt-joiBteil 
side  shoots  that  have  grown  about  3  inches,  sever  them  dose  to  the  stem,  re- 
move one  or  two  of  the  small  leaves  at  the  base,  insert  the  cutUngs  in  sliver 
sand  under  a  bellglass,  and  plunge  the  pot  in  brisk  heat  in  a  propagating  caae^ 
or  heated  frame.  The  work  must  be  done  quickly,  and  the  foliage  moat  be  kept 
fraah  by  shading  and  sprinkling  as  required.  Yet  the  glass  should  ba  dried 
occasionally,  and  the  cuttings  must  have  all  the  light  they  can  eodosa  vith> 
out  flagging.  With  care  and  good  attention  roots  will  soon  be  emitted,  and 
the  outungs  must  then  be  immediately  placed  in  single  pots  and  grown  on 
under  glass.  The  Pea  you  name  can  be  had  from  Messrs.  Veltcfa  &  Sona^ 
Ghetaaa. 

Pruning  Young  Vines  (JCenO.— The  young  newly-planted  cases  that 
are  awelling  thehr  buds  freely  should  not  be  shortened  now,  as  bleedtog*  would 
ensua.  It  will  be  muoh  safer  to  rub  off  the  buds  from  tiie  upper  portion  of 
the  cane  down  to  the  base  of  the  rafters.  One  strong  younir  growtn  ei 
ing  to  the  top  of  the  house  during  the  ensuing  aummw  will  fbtm 
better  foundation  f cur  a  fruitful  Vine  than  a  weakly  leader  and  a  nnmhsr  oC 
still  weaker  lateral  growths. 

Melon  Pit  (A.).— The  plants  we  presume  wHl  be  trained  to  wirea  over- 
head. These  should  be  a  foot  from  the  glass,  and  the  fruit  vrill  hang  aeveni 
inches  below  the  trellis.  You  will  in  this  case  not  have  sufficient  belghi 
unless  the  central  path  Is  sunk  a  foot  or  more  below  the  geaeral  greond 
level.  Yon  only  allude  to  **  hot-water  i^pes  paaring  through  the  chamhfr." 
You  will  require  others  for  affording  the  necessary  top  heat.  Two  3-iBob 
pipes  passing  round  the  pit  woidd  do  unlesa  you  intend  forcing  very  eai^* 
when  4-inch  pipes  would  be  prefarable.  The  more  piping  you  hava  the  Ibbs 
fuel  you  will  consume,  and  the  more  healthy  will  the  heat  be  for  the 
plants.  The  pit  ia  quite  deep  enough— a  foot  in  depth  of  good  soil  will 
grow  Melons  well,  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  be  addled  at  Intervale  iia 
toe  form  of  top-dressings,  the  plants  having  in  the  first  inatanoe 
oat  on  hillocks. 


TranspxiAnting  Calceolarias  (A.  l.  2'.).~As  the  cuttings 
inserted  an  inch  wqik^  and  the  plants  are  now  '*  tall  with  large  kavea,*' 
must  be  potted  or  transplanted  without  delay  or  they  will  be  spoiled, 
pinch  the  tops  off  the  plants  to  encourage  side  growOis  which  you  will  ase' 
forming  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  If  the  plants  are  potted  they  dionld  be- 
plaoed  in  4  and  6-inch  pota ;  small  8-inoh  pots  are  of  no  ueo^  aa  the  plants 
would  be  speedily  root-bound,  and  If  planted  in  that  state  they  wonki  not 
make  free  growth,  and  many  of  thou  would  probably  die  during  the  1 
A  suitable  place  for  planting  depends  on  circumstances, 
be  spared  for  this  purpose.  A  sheltered  border  is  a  very  good  place, 
a  portion  of  space  with  boards  affixed  on  edge  with  the  cdd  of  stakes, 
the  soil  rich  and  free  by  a  plentiful  addition  of  leaf  soil,  decayed  mamne^  or 
vegetable  reftue ;  in  this  enclosure  plant  the  Calceohuias  9  inches  apact* 
place  rails  across  at  suitable  intervals,  and  cover  witii  mats  or  eanvaa 
during  bright  days  fat  a  time  and  cold  nights,  attend  carefully  to  wateadag:* 
and  you  will  soon  have  fine  plants ;  or  you  may  plant  in  prepiared  trenchsi, 
like  deep  Celery  trenches,  and  protect  with  any  material  at  command. 


Forcing  House  (ir<f/i«r).— Of  your  plan  we  think  A  the  best,  bnt 
should  conttnue  the  same  elevation  and  width  for  the  forcing 
as  the  existing  greenhouse,  dividing  the  forcing  house  by  a  partition  of 
glass,  and  so  arrange  the  bot-'water  pipes  that  each  house  could  be  heated 
sepamtely  or  together,  taking  the  main  flow  and  return  pipes  throogb 
thio  greenhouse  and  one  forcing  house  in  a  fine,  which  should  be 
or  the  heat  in  the  greenhouse  will  be  more  than  is  uecessary  at 
having  separate  pipes  for  heating  that  structure.  Yon  will  need  vali 
upon  both  the  flow  and  return  pipes  near  to  where  they  leave  or  join  the 
flow  and  return  main.  By  the  above  plan  you  can  have  the  pit  for  beddlng^ 
plants  in  front  of  the  forcing  house,  and  would  give  more  room  than  either 
n  or  0,  with  no  more  if  not  lass  expense.  We  should  have  the  pathway  %  fleet 
wide ;  3  feet  0  inches  width  of  bed  will  answer,  with  1  foot  6  inches  of  deptb 
above  the  bottom  heat.  Four-inch  pipes  are  best,  and  will  be  neoesaaxy  if 
you  carry  out  the  suggestion  given  above— vis.,  have  the  forcing  houae  a 
continuation  of  and  attached  to  the  greenhouse,  bnt  if  not  wc  should  still 
prefer  the  4-inch  in  preference  to  others  of  less  size.  The  ventilation  proposed 
is  sufficient,  it  being  immaterial  whether  you  have  it  on  one  or  both  sidea  of 
the  house ;  bnt  if  on  one  the  lights  must  open  the  whole  length  of  the  hmn^ 
instead  of  alternate  openings  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge. 

Nakb  of  fruit  {fi.  A.).— Boyal  Codlin. 

Names  of  Plants  (Norih  TFaleO-^'The  specimen  with  fleshy  leaves  Is 
Hoya  bella,  the  others  were  too  imperiect  to  determine  with  accnraigr. 
iA  JlM<i<'/-).— Helleborus  cuprous.  (^4  iSu6«crt6«-).— 1,  Fuchsia  parviOoia; 
2,  Resembles  Dacrydium  Franklini,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  inserted 
in  sand  under  a  bellglass.  The  other  specimen  was  too  withered  to  be  re- 
cognisable. (  W.  Jiobert4).—¥oxms  of  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  plena*  and 
Arabia  variegata. 
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DEEP  AND  SPRING  DRAINING. 

{Comtinm9dfrom  page  MS.) 

IH  oontiniiatioii  of  this  sabjeet  we  with  to  caU  the  «tt«tkm  of 
the  home  fanner  to  the  Tarions  8oi]B  which  are  natnniDy  drj. 
We  shall  find  in  examining  the  heat  soils  that  although  both  the 
soifaoa  and  snbaoils  maj  Taiy,  yet  that  the  snheeil  is  alwAjs 
•vflkiient] J  porons  to  relieve  the  surfaoe  of  euperflnons  noistnre. 
Oar  chief  object  in  draining  should  be  to  imitate  Kature,  and 
make  zain  water  cor  friend  and  not  our  enemy,  to  cause  it  to 
descend  through  the  eoil,  and  be  removed  after  it  has  <doae  ite 
irork.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  best  soils  and  those  not  re- 
quiring to  be  drained  artificii^y  are  the  Tarions  loams  on  the  sur- 
iaoe,  together  with  the  sands  and  graTsls,  which  we  often  find 
«s  fertile  hind,  and  these  are  nearly  all  found  resting  upon  such 
porous  land  as  chalk,  grarel,  sand,  marly  or  porous  day,  called 
mild  brick  earth,  and  with  some  other  strata,  especially  sand 
stone  and  stone  brash,  form  the  principal  aids  to  fsrtility  in  our 
most  produetiye  land. 

We  must  now  caU  attention  to  spme  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  in  draining  in  day*  gone  by.  In  some  undulating  land  we 
onoe  placed  drains  across  the  fall  of  the  land,  thinking  to  ent  off 
the  water  and  preTent  its  passing  on  to  land  at  a  lower  lerel. 
In  those  mixed  soils— which  are,  howeyer,  composed  of  different 
strata  in  the  hilly  land-^we  find  that  the  different  layers  of 
earth  in  the  subsoil  are  generally  lying  one  above  another  like 
a  number  of  planks,  but  not  with  regularity.  Henoe  the  neces- 
sity of  draining,  because  the  loose  soils  cany  the  water  ;  but 
when  it  meets  with  a  layer  of  imperrloos  clay  or  other  obstruc- 
tive soils  the  water  is  cast  up  on  the  surface,  being  unable  to 
pursue  an  even  couxse  underground.  It  will  be  found  that 
generally  the  water  issuing  at  the  hill  side  cannot  be  effectually 
cut  off  by  diagonal  drains,  as  the  land  will  be  often  found  to  be 
too  wet  between  the  drains ;  whereas  if  the  same  extent  of  drain- 
ing had  been  cut  in  one  direction — ^namely,  up  the  incline,  all 
the  strata  wot^d  have  been  divided,  both  porous  and  obstructive, 
and  the  land  laid  perfectly  dry.  We  have  redrained  various 
fields  the  second  time,  and  the  description  just  given  represents 
the  reasons  for  our  altered  opinion  upon  tiie  draining  of  such 
hilly  land. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  illustrations  of  the  draining  carried 
out  upon  land  un4er  our  agency.  We  will  take  first  a  piece  of 
oommonable  or  waste  land  recently  enclosed,  at  least  it  was  so 
at  the  time  the  draining  was  done,  aboat  seven  years  ago.  The 
land  was  let  to  an  enterprising  and  industrious  tenant  for  the 
purpose  of  gardening ;  it  was  a  deep  bed  of  gravel  slightly 
mixed  at  one  end,  and  a  bog  of  quicksands  at  the  other  end, 
with  a  fall  of  20  feet  on  the  surface,  the  bog  being  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  field.  At  the  time  of  letting  the  land  we  engaged  to 
diun  the  bog,  but  the  quicksands  were  so  deep  and  the  land  so 
elevated  above  the  bog  that  it  prerented  us  from  adopting  our 
usual  plan  of  cutting  off  the  quicksands  by  a  deep  drain  under 
the  hill,  because  we  could  not  find  an  outfall  for  the  water  at  a 
fluificient  depth ;  we  were  therefore  obligated  to  cut  a  number 
of  drains. 5  feet  deep  instead.  These  drains  were  placed  about 
12  feet  apart,  leading  into  a  main  drain  with  three  outfalls,  so 
that  in  case  one  became  choked  there  would  still  be  two  in 
operation.  The  outfalls  were  made  up  with  brickwork,  so  that 
in  this  loose  and  false  soil  they  may  not  give  way  by  the  con- 
tinual flow  of  water.  The  tiles  used  in  these  drains  were  not 
pipes,  for  we  did  not  consider  them  safe,  even  if  they  had  been 
used  with  collars,  as  they  would  be  liable  to  choke  with  sand  ,* 
we  therefore  used  8-inch  arch  tiles  at  top.  But  for  the  bottoms 
we  could  not  trust  to  the  ordlaary  flat  tiles,  which  are  about  a 
foot  long,  as  they  would  have  had  too  short  a  bearing  upon  the 
false  land  below,  for  in  some  places  a  pole  could  be  run  down 
12  or  16  feet  without  any  impediment ;  we  therefore  adopted  the 


p^n  of  using  narrow  slates  about  6  inches  wide  placed  at  th0 
bottom,  and  as  they  were  aboat  %k  feet  k»g  this  gave  a  good 
bearing.  In  some  of  the  softosl  places,  however,  we  trod  into 
the  sand  some  heather  stems  before  laying  the  slates  to  prevent 
their  sinking.  The  great  adrantage  of  sUtes  used  for  the  bottom 
instead  of  tiki  was  that  the  sand  could  not  poestbly  colleot  ttpon 
them,  and  the  drahis  ran  as  dear  and  frse  ftom  taoA  now  m 
when  the  work  was  first  done.  Upon  this  mode  of  draining  it  is, 
however,  <iuite  impossible  to  be  sure  that  the  entire  surface  wiU 
be  made  oompiately  dry,  because  whave  there  avs  deoided  upright 
bird's-eye  springs,  our  drains  bang  cut  at  regular  intervals  may  or 
may  not  touch  and  relieve  all  of  them.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
however,  after  tbs  work  had  been  done,  in  acooidaaoe  with  our 
description,  we  found  it  necessary  in  two  or  three  oases  to  cut  a 
cross  drain  communicating  with  those  on  either  side  of  the  spring 
which  we  wished  to  relieve,  and  thus  the  land  has  been  made 
perfectly  dry.  Our  tenant  also,  having  east  and  wheeled  down 
earth  from  the  high  ground  to  improve  the  old  bog,  has  tnade  it 
now  capable  of  bearing  any  kind  of  produce  ;  it  has,  however, 
been  during  the  past  five  years  one  of  the  finest  and  most  produc- 
tive strawberry  gardens  we  have  ever  seen,  and  the  strong  gravel 
soil,  as  weU  as  the  bog  land,  is  now  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  value  of  draining. 

It  often  happens  that  on  a  farm  of  good  land,  where  the  soils 
may  be  called  mixed,  that  although  various  fields  may  be  of  great 
value,  yet  in  some  instances  the  subsoil  may  be  such  that  in  some 
parts  the  water  may  be  thrown  up  on  the  surface  and  totally  ruin 
it  for  profitable  cultivation,  although  the  top  soU  may  be  of  the 
highest  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  An  illustration  of  this 
occuzzed  upon  our  property  in  a  field  of  12  acres  of  capital  hazel 
loam  soil.  When  we  entered  upon  the  occupation  in  the  year 
1830  it  had  recently  been  drained  by  our  predecessor  by  a  single 
drain  cut  across  the  middle  of  the  field,  which  was  slightly  undu- 
lating, with  a  tract  of  meadow  land  adjoining  at  a  lower  level, 
and  affording  a  good  outfall  for  any  draining  which  may  be  done. 
This  land  on  the  surface  was  nearly  uniform,  being,  however,  a 
somewhat  stronger  soil  in  some  parts.  Now,  although  the  surface 
was  nearly  all  alike  it  proved  on  being  drained  that  the  subsoil 
varied  much,  and  several  fields  ad  joming  weresituated  upon  a  higher 
level,  and  were  really  good  and  dry  land,  simply  because  the  subsoil 
was  sufficiently  porous  to  convey  any  supe^uous  rainfall  away. 
•When,  however,  these  loose  strata  of  sand  and  marly  brick  earth 
had  conveyed  the  water  in  the  subsoil  to  the  middle  of  the  field  a 
very  strong  body  of  springs  arose  sufficient  to  render  upwards  of 
2  acres  of  land  completely  valueless,  in  consequence  of  a  strong 
bank  of  gravelly  clay,  and  impervious  to  water,  found  in  the  sub- 
soil, which  compelled  the  water  to  rise  to  the  surface.  This  being 
really  good  land  in  its  composition  was,  of  course,  well  worth  the 
expense  of  draining.  One  drain  about  6  feet  deep  was  cut  across 
the  field  just  above  the  part  injured  by  the  springs,  which  broke 
up  nearly  at  right  angles  across  the  field ;  the  drain  was  put  in 
with  arch  and  fiat  tiles,  which  was  the  only  way  or  fashion  of  tile- 
draining  at  that  period,  and  having  a  good  and  sufficient  fall  by 
an  outlet  into  the  meadow  below  had  a  good  effect  to  a  certain 
distance.  The  body  of  springs  were  too  many  and  too  wide  for  a 
single  drain  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  land  dry  situated  below  them, 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  no  more  than  a  single  drain  was  cut  in 
the  year  that  it  was  done,  because  when  we  entered  upon  the  farm 
the  first  time  the  land  was  in  fallow  we  could  in  the  month  of 
March  see  very  plainly  that  a  portion  of  the  field  below  the  drain 
was  still  too  wet  for  profitable  culture  j  we  therefore  proceeded  to 
cut  another  drain  of  the  same  depth  as  the  previous  one,  and  in 
the  same  direction  joining  the  main,  and  thus  giving  the  same 
good  outfall  to  both  drains ;  the  two  drains  effectually  dried  the 
land,  and  it  is  to  this  day  as  nice  land  as  we  ever  had  under 

cultivation. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
Horse  Labourr-YeTj  little  delaj;  to  the  horse  labour  has  occurred 
since  last  week,  and  as  the  grass  is  now  groTt-ing  fast  in  meadows 
and  park  land  it  is  well  that  the  land  should  be  rolled  with  the 
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heaviest  roller  on  the  farm.  Planting  potatoes  will  still  be  going 
on,  also  drilling  barley.  We  must,  howerer,  object  to  sowing 
barley  on  loamy  land  m  high  oonditioa  after  roots  which  have 
been  fed  off  by  cattle  with  cake,  because  it  is  yery  likely  to  pro- 
dnoe  too  mnch  straw,  and  is  not  likely  to  produce  a  sample  of 
malting  grain,  whereas  drege  com  would  flourish  immensely  and 
produce  a  full  crop  both  of  com  and  straw.  If  barley  is  sown 
under  the  aboye>named  oircnmstanoes  it  is  better  not  to  ploneh 
the  Umd  and  make  it  too  hollow  and  loose.  We  i»refei  to  use  the 
scarifier  only,  and  by  harrowinp^  and  rolling  obtain  a  tilth  suffi- 
cient to  drill  the  seed  In,  particularly  in  a  dry  season ;  for  after 
ploughing  the  land  often  becomes  too  dry,  because  we  find  the 
barley  not  only  germinates  better  after  scarifying  but  stands 
better  in  dr^  weather  and  does  not  suffer  so  mndi  m>m  the  wire- 
worm.  This  enemy  to  farm  crops  we  destroyed  for  many  ;f ean  by 
growing  potatoes,  as  when  the  potatoes  are  sold  the  wireworm 
goes  with  them.  No  farm  eyer  suffered  more  from  wireworm  than 
oniB  before  we  cultiyated  potatoes,  but  after  a  course  of  croppui|g 
with  this  root  we  seldom  saw  such  an  insect  upon  the  farm.  We 
must  adyise  the  home  farmer  to  look  well  forward,  and  if  there  is 
the  least  probability  of  the  farm  work  gettine  into  arrears  to 
engage  the  service  of  steam  power  to  assist  in  tne  cultiyation  for 
root  crops.  Another  matter  is  also  worth  his  notice — ^namely,  to 
so  cultivate  his  land  as  to  be  prepared  for  a  dry  season,  and  then 
if  it  should  prove  a  wet  one  he  will  still  have  been  correct  in  his 
management. 

Hand  Labour,— The  men  ic  many  cases  will  be  reouired  to  assist 
the  women  in  couching,  the  land  being  in  general  so  foul  with 
couch  on  all  mixed  or  loamy  soils  this  year.  In  order  to  accelerate 
the  work  of  couching  we  do  -not  advocate  giving  the  lumps  of 
couch  grass  so  much  harrowing  and  rolling  as  will  enable  it  to  be 
burnt  in  small  heaps  in  the  field.  We  prefer  to  save  a  good  deal 
of  labour  by  carting  the  lumps  of  couch  away  with  some  earth 
attached  to  a  heap  to  decay  and  make  valuable  soil  for  various 
farm  purposee.  It  saves  time  in  making  the  fallow,  because  as 
fast  as  the  carting  away  is  done  the  plouffhs  may  commence  work 
again ;  whereas,  if  the  narrowing  and  rolling  had  been  continued 
so  that  the  coucn  may  be  free  to  bum,  not  only  some  considerable 
time  would  have  been  spent  in  the  work,  but  it  often  happens 
when  the  work  is  done  n^m  ensues  and  stops  the  burning,  whereas 
carting  can  be  done  irrespective  of  the  weather.  The  women 
should  also  now  be  employed  in  taking  up  docks  and  similar  weeds, 
and  we  not  only  like  to  have  the  docKs  taken  up  before  the  usual 
weeding  time  when  cutting  up  the  annual  weeds  is  done,  a  small 
pickaxe  being  used  for  the  purpose  pointed  at  one  end  ynth  a  narrow 
cutting  edge  at  the  other  end.  In  this  w&j  the  roots  of  docks  and 
annual  thistles  may  be  taken  up  in  an  entire  state^  whereas  when 
the  spud  only  is  used  the  roots  are  cut  up  into  pieces  and  often 
replanted  instead  of  being  uprooted  and  entirely  destroyed.  The 
home  farmer  must  ur^  the  shepherd  to  pay  great  attention  to 
any  sheep  or  lambs  which  may  be  suifering  from  lameness,  being 
the  effect  of  either  foot  rot  or  epidemic.  We  never  feared  the 
lameness  in  our  sheep  or  lambs,  and  for  a  number  of  years  we 
never  suffered  6d.  per  head  loss  during  any  season ;  but  it  required 
constant  attention,  because  when  foot  rot  prevailed  we  found  it 
necessary  to  coop  the  sheep  daily  and  treat  every  fresh  case  with 
our  remedy,  which  was  complete.  The  cows  are  at  this  time  due 
to  calve — m  fact,  many  have  dropped  their  calves  before  this.  In 
weaning  our  heifer  calves  for  dairy  purposes  we  remove  them  from 
the  cows  at  a  few  days  old,  but  sometimes  as  soon  as  they  fall, 
giving  them  new  milk  only  for  a  few  days,  after  this  a  mixture  of 
skim  mUk.  At  a  fortnight  old  we  commence  giying  them  balls 
composed  of  cake  meal  and  barley  or  bean  meal ;  they  soon  learn 
to  take  this  out  of  the  feeder's  hand,  and  eventually  take  it  from 
a  trough  as  pudding.  When,  however,  they  begin  to  eat  this  maj 
be  reduced  m  quantity  or  discontinued  altogether  when  there  is 
an  abundance  of  grass,  yet  the  allowance  of  a  little  bean  meal 
serves  to  keep  them  healthy,  especially  in  wet  and  changeable 
weather.  The  calves  intended  for  baby  beef  are  allowed  to  suck 
the  cows  until  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks  of  age,  and 
during  this  period  they  receive  meal  balls,  so  that  when  they  are 
wean^  they  may  be  enabled  to  live  upon  artificials  and  mangold 
or  green  fodder,  and  never  to  go  out  to  graze  but  live  entirely 
under  cover. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  E.  HEWITT. 

Our  readers  will  regret  to  hear,  as  the  Editors  do  sincerely,  of 
the  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Mr.  E.  Hewitt  of  Eden  Cottage, 
Sparkbrook,  Birmingham.  He  was  only  confined  to  his  bed  two 
or  three  days.  The  medical  men  state  the  cause  of  death  to  be 
chronic  gout  and  acute  bronchitis.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  our 
great  shows  without  Mr.  Hewitt,  so  Ions  have  we  been  used  to 
look  up  to  him  as  a  veteran  fancier  and  judge  of  i>oultry.  Kr. 
Hewitt  has  long  been  quoted  as  the  great  authority  on  many 
breeds.  He  was  a  frequent  writer  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Poultry 
Chronicle" — subsequently  incorporated  with  this  Journal — and  to 
the  last  was  a  member  of  its  staff.  Probably  there  is  no  fancier 
living  who  took  to  the  pursuit  of  poultry  breeding  before  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  known  as  one  of  its  chief  devotees.   It  may  well  be 


so,  for  he  was  verging  on  the  age  of  nuuu  and  begui,it  is  ttid,to 
keep  poultry  when  seven  years  old,  which  takes  us  buk  to  a  date 
not  long  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  I 

For  thirty  years  he  had  oonstanU j  been  engaged  ai  i  jodge  it 
almost  all  our  great  shows,  and  to  the  last  kept  some  of  )a»  Uid^ 
though  merely  as  pets,  for  he  long  ago  oeased  to  exhibit  wheaUi 
services  became  in  such  universal  reqnest  as  a  judge.  Kuyof 
our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  that  some  thirteen  yeia  ip 
a  testimonial  was  got  up  in  acknowledgment  of  lUs  gntaitoai 
labours  all  over  the  country.  The  snbeoziption  lists  appeani  a 
our  columns,  and  resulted  in  the  splendid  round  sum  of  £8%, 
besides  other  presents,  being  handed  to  him.  Kr.  Hewittf i  b«l& 
had  for  the  last  few  yean  somewhat  declined,  and  to  tins  nntk 
attributed  the  fact  that  his  jndffmeiit  of  birds  was  Utterly  fand 
to  be  other  than  it  once  was.  We  can  well  nnderstand  tUi,b 
we  know  that  far  younger  men  are  frequently  knodEsd  up  li&i 
long  day's  iudnng,  and  confess  that  towards  the  end  of  ittkdt 
powers  of  discnmination  seem  to  falL  Bven  at  the  last  BinH|' 
ttbm  Show  Hr.  Hewitt  took  his  accustomed  place,  and  we  bt  m, 
though  evidently  mnch  fatigued,  hard  at  his  work  till  daiba 
brought  it  to  a  close.  His  interest  in  all  connected  with  poabr 
seemed  never  to  fail ;  he  might  weU  have  pleaded  yean  h  ■ 
exemption  from  the  troublesome  correspondence  whiek  ti» 
character  of  a  judge  and  fancier  now-a-days  entails,  bat  be  amr 
did  so.  We  have  letters  from  him  written  within  the  las  ir 
months  on  matters  connected  ^irith  his  decisions  jrather  daeaRn 
tlum  curt.  He  became  a  member  of  the  young  roultry  (M,u6 
though  he  refused  on  the  ground  of  his  frequent  judging  ti  a 
on  its  Committee,  he  gave  it  the  aid  of  his  experience  obbbj 
occasions. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  look  back  a  few  jeaa,  ai 
consider  what  Hr.  Hewitt  and  others  who  have  woned  i^ 
him  have  done  for  our  favourite  birds,  and  for  tboaeofes 
countrymen  interested  in  the  poultry  yard.  It  seems  thai  % 
years  ago  no  more  attention  was  orainarily  g[iven  to  poit^ 
m  England  than  is  now  given  to  it  in  a  Spanish  or  Ouibiit 
village.  Here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  a  few  quaue  6is^- 
foot^  Bantams  which  "  had  come  in  a  ship  from  loreip  p^i 
probably  in  some  Surrey  and  Sussex  farmyards  were  kq^isa*- 
legged  good  strain  of  Dorking>like  table  fowls ;  and  intteefiBt 
counties  a  better  race  of  Turkeys  flourished  than  elsewbete.  m  I 
fowls,  it  is  true,  of  beautiful  plumage  and  high  pedigree  ^.  | 
be  found  in  many  a  park  and  by  many  a  cottage,  but  the  objas 
for  which  they  were  cultivated  is  one  which  we  cannot  ba  ce- 
demn.  Beyond  this  the  idea  of  improving  the  races  of  doa«« 
poultry  had  not,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  made  any  war. 
.  Jhe  first  poultry  shows  which  we  can  trace  seem  <»  mw^ 
place  between  the  years  1840  and  1845  at  the  Regents  m 
Gkirdens.  They  were  small  and  not  very  successful  affaiB.  » 
first  Birmingham  Show,  in  which  Mr.  Hewitt  took  an  ac&«  Pj 
was  held  in  1849.  The  birds  were  taken  in  without  prcTions  now, 
and  judged  in  their  baskets  1  What  a  change  fromtheato^  ■ 
days  of  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  pens  at  BinniDfBJ  | 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  I  What  a  change  from  the  smattaiaf  fe 
knowledge  possessed  by  a  few  scattered  fanciers  on  V^'^^^JJ^ 
lects,  such  as  that  reflected  in  Dixon's  "  Ornamental  ^^^^^ 
Poultry"  of  1850,  to  the  scientific  experience  shown  ^^^ 
spondence  on  the  subject  printed  weekly  in  1880  I  ^^jL 
ber  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  catalogues  of  our  great  showisa* 
number  of  advertisements  of  and  for  poultry  in  various  ne'jsp'l^ 


ment  to  be  worth  any  care,  now  intelligence  is  brought  to  W  ^ 
the  production  of  various  races  suited  to  various  ^^"''^^^JJSJmtf 
artincial  hatching  and  rearing,  on  the  hardihood  and  early  in«  ■^ 
of  chickens.  What,  it  may  be  said,  have  a  few  ardent  i»n^X 
to  do  with  this  ?  A  great  deal,  we  ventnre  to  answer.  « "J^ 
the  enthusiastic  few  who  set  the  many  to  work  and  to  "^"J -j^ji 
hobby  may  seem  in  itself  extravagant  and  utterly  ^^^^^^^^'^ij^ 
ulterior  good ;  but  it  is  not  so.  As  we  have  often  ^*^.^^j-rt 
not  in  the  beginning  some  fanciers  who  set  themselves  ^^y^jj 
the  races  of  our  domestic  creatures  from  an  enthusiastic  wav^ 
them  they  would  probably  never  be  improved  at  all.  -  ^ 

To  Mr.  Hewitt  and  others  like  him  we  owe  much,  and  wfl^ 
chronicle  with  deep  regret  the  loss  which  fanciers  have  "J^J^ 
in  his  death,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  there  are  oth«B  re»j^^ 
carry  on  in  an  honourable  spirit  the  laboui  of  love  vhica 
npiany  years  bore  so  well. 


VARIETIES.  ^, 

Sydney  International  Exhibition  Awards,— These  a    ^ 
we  understand,  have  now  been  made.    A  telegrani  h»8  °^Jj^ 
ceived  at   the  International  Exhibition   Offices,  ^^^3,3. 
Holbom,  that  a  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  to  JiesaW' 
Brown  &  Co.,  London,  for  their  galvanised  wire  netting. 

The  next  quarterly  conversazione  of  the  B"^^  |t 
\'  Association  will  be  held  on  April  14th,  at  0  i"*' 
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the  Board-Toom  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade.  446,  Strand. 
Sabject  for  diacusaion— "  The  future  of  British  bee-keeping  in  a 
oommercial  point  of  Tiew,  and  how  the  working  classes  can  be 
most  Buccessfnlly  aided  and  taught  the  truths  and  advantages  of 
modem  bee  culture/'  to  be  introduced  by  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  of 
11,  Argyle  Road,  Baling. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  abore  Association  held  on 

IPebruarj  16th  it  was  resolved  to  esteblish  a  refteence  Ubrar^  of 
works  connecfced  with  bee  culture.  The  Committee  of  the  Sooietj 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  kindly  set  apart  a 

S>rtion  of  their  book  shelves  for  the  reception  of  such  works.  The 
onorarr  Secretarf  of  the  Association— Uev.  Herbert  Peelj  Abbot's 
HiU,  Hemel  Hempstead«-wiU  be  obliged  if  members  willing  to 
contribute  books  for  this  purpose  will  kindly  write  to  him,  stating 
the  titles  of  the  works  wUch  they  propose  to  give  before  sending 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  duplicate  copies. 
Hr.  W.  Ingram  has  kindly  invited  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  visit  the  (Hrdens  at  iBelvoir  Castle  on  Thursday,  April  15th, 
with  the  view  of  seeing  the  larse  collection  of  spring  plants  suit- 
able for  bee  pasturage.  Members  of  the  Association  who  may 
wish  to  accept  Mr.  Ingram's  invitation  will  oblige  by  signifying 
the  same  to  Mr.  Peel  on  or  before  Monday,  April  5th,  in  order  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  for  return  excursion  tickets.  Belvour  Castle  is  seven 
miles  from  Grantham. 

The  Pbacock.— The  true  Peacocks  are  Asiatic  birds,  and 

in  some  parts  of  India  are  very  abundant,  bein^.  as  a  rule,  unmo- 
lested by  the  natives,  who  have  a  great  dislike  to  their  being 
killed .  Large  flocks  may  therefore  oiten  be  seen,  and  the  birds 
are  described  by  Indian  naturalists  as  being  even  more  beautiful 
in  a  wild  state  than  they  are  in  a  domesticated  condition,  though 
it  is  well  known  what  an  ornament  they  are  in  aardens  in  this 
country.  Scarcelv  anything  more  gorgeous  can  oe  met  with  in 
the  whole  range  of  bird-life  than  a  male  Peacock  in  full  plumage, 
and  the  bird  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  admiration  he  excites 
when  he  dbplays  his  long  plumes  and  gently  rustles  them  to  give 
effect  to  the  beautiful  "eyes"  or  "006111'*^  which  ornament  hui 
train.  The  long  feathers  which  he  expands  in  the  shape  of  a  fan 
are  not,  as  is  so  often  stated,  the  Peacock's  tail ;  but  are  simply 
the  upper  tail  coverts  prolonged  to  a  prodigious  extent,  the  true 
tail  feathers  being  very  much  shorter,  and  serving  when  spread  as 
a  support  to  the  fan-like  disc  which  constitutes  so  splendid  an 
attraction  in  these  birds.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  stigma  which 
attaches  to  the  Peacock  of  b^g  a  vain  bird,  a  saying  quite  pro- 
verbial, IB  scarcely  deserved,  as  the  bird  is  no  more  Tain  than  any 
other  {^me  bird  at  the  season  of  love.  It  is  to  lus  mate  that  the 
Peacock  generally  shows  himself  off  to  the  best  advantaM. 
though  at  the  sight  of  another  male  displaying  his  tail  the  bud 
will  often  commence  to  spread  his  own  plumes.  That  the  object 
is  to  endear  himself  to  the  female  is  seen  by  the  way  in  whidi  iie 
walks  slowly  in  front  of  her,  turning  when  .he  turns,  and  gently 
quivering  his  fan  as  if  to  attract  her  attent^n,  and  it  is  not  an 
unusual  sight  to  see  three  or  four  birds  in  the  Zooloncal  Gardens 
displaying  themselves  at  one  and  the  same  time. — (Jrrom  CtuMelTt 
Natural  History  for  March,) 

Why  Milk  Sovbs.— Does  the  housekeeper  ever  stop  to  ask  her- 
self or  anyone  else  the  question.  What  causes  milk  to  sour  ?  It  is 
by  observing,  taking  note  of  tne  phenomena  and  occurrences  of 
life,  and  studying  or  inquiring  into  their  causes,  that  we  gain 
knowledge.  Most  people  have  a  kind  of  vague  notion  that  milk 
sours  from  an  inherent  tendency  in  its  nature  or  composition,  or, 
in  other  words,  from  natural  depravity ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Were  t^ere  not  external  causes  of  change  and  decay  there  is  no 
reason  why  nulk  should  not  keep  sweet  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Others  suppose  its  souring  and  decay  is  caused  by  the  atmosphere ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  pure  unadulterated  atmosphere  to 
cause  anything  to  decompose  and  decay.  The  atmosphere  per- 
yi||es  all  nature,  and  is  the  great  sustainer  of  life.  Milk  is  a 
perfect  food,  containing  all  the  materials  for  the  development  of 
all  the  yarious  organs  and  compounds  of  a  young  animal.  Let  us 
see  what  it  is  composed  of : — 1(X)  parts  of  fresh  cow's  milk  contain 
—water,  88.80 ;  caseine,  4.82 ;  milk  sugar,  8.39 ;  butter,  8.00 ;  salts, 
0.49.  By  standing,  the  globules  of  butter,  enyeloped  in  a  thin 
membrane  of  caserne,  rise  to  the  surface,  forming  tne  cream,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  water,  sugar,  caseine,  and  salts  should 
not  remain  pure  for  ever  in  contact  with  pure  air  only.  Whence 
comes,  then,  the  insidious  foe  that  brings  decay  and  putrefaction 
to  this  life-sustaining  compound  ?  It  comes  from  the  air,  but  it 
not  of  it.    It  is  vegetable  substance,  a  fungus  whose  minute 


is 


invisible  seeds  or  spores  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Some  of 
these  enter  the  nmk,  probably,  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow, 
and  the  warmth  from  the  milk  and  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in 
the  caseine  furnish  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
these  germs  or  ferments,  and  fermentation  ensues.  The  fermenta- 
tion causes  the  disarrangement  of  the  constituents  of  the  sn^r, 
changing  it  into  alcohol  and  lactic  add,  and  this  is  sour  milk. 
That  it  is  the  absorption  of  spores  from  the  atmosphere  which 
causes  the  milk  to  sour  may  be  proved  by  heating  the  milk  to 
boiling  point,  thus  killinff  the  germs,  and  tiien  canning  it.  exclud- 
ing the  air,  when  it  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period.   That  it  is 


the  fungus  spores  floating  in  the  air,  and  not  the  air  itself,  that 
causes  the  souring  of  the  milk,  has  been  proved  by  connecting  a 
long  tube  filled  with  cotton  with  the  canned  milk.  The  air  will 
find  its  way  through  the  cotton  and  enter  the  milk,  but  the  spores 
will  be  arrested,  and  the  milk  remain  sweet*— (Tbronto  GltAe.) 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE.— No.  5. 

Popularly  the  provident  instinct  is  that  most  characteristic 
of  the  bee,  and  has  been  used  by  philosophers  and  poets  in  all  ages 
to  ^  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale."  Not  all  the  lower  animals 
are  possessed  of  it,  most  of  them  living  from  hand  to  month. 
Perhaps  none  of  them  have  it  in  such  perfection  as  the  bee.  It 
seems,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  shortness  of  its  life,  to  be 
aware  that  the  future  may  not  always  be  as  the  present,  and  that 
rainy  days  and  winter  snows  will  alternate  with  days  of  sunshine 
and  plenty. 

As  a  rule,  three  months  is  in  this  country  the  limit  of  the  period 
during  which  honey  can  be  gathered  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  daily  needs  of  the  hive.  At  the  most,  other  two  months 
yield  a  bare  sufficiency,  leaving  seven  months  of  the  year  during 
which  there  must  be  a  constant  drain  on  the  surplus  stores.  Yet 
during  these  few  months,  in  some  districts  only  weeks,  of  plenty, 
enough  will  generally  be  gathered  to  secure  against  want  till  the 
same  period  returns.  Stocks  found  in  a  state  of  nature  often  have 
such  enormous  surplus  stores  that  they  are  safe  even  against  a 
honeyless  summer.  In  their  domesticated  state  bees  seldom  have 
the  opportunity  of  accumulating  stores  to  such  an  extent.  They 
are  usually  confined  to  hives  so  small  that  they  are  compelled  to 
dissipate  tneir  strenf^h  in  excessive  swarming.  But  where  ample 
breeding  space  is  g[iven,  and  liberal  storage  room  for  surplus 
allowed,  and  swarming  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  amount 
of  honey  a  stock  will  collect  in  a  good  season  is  almost  incredible. 
Should  this  fail  to  be  so,  the  errors  of  the  bee-keeper  and  not  the 
instinct  of  the  bees  must  be  held  blameable.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
bee-keeper  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  successful  efforts  of 
these  instincts  which  are,  under  proper  conditions,  simply  unfail- 
ing. Honey  and  pollen  are  the  proper  objects  sought  to  be  provided 
by  the  bees ;  but  they  may  be  taught  to  accept  substitutes.  The 
best  substitute  for  honey  is  sugar  syrup,  and  for  pollen  pea  or 
other  flour.  The  former  is  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  bees  that, 
properly  speaking,  they  require  no  education  in  regard  to  it.  At 
certain  seasons  thejr  wul  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  any  saccharine 
iuice  found  in  their  neighbourhood,  whether  in  sugar  mills  or 
in  grocers'  shops,  secretions  from  the  sap  vessels  of  certain  plants 
or  of  the  aphides  that  haunt  them,  or  in  broken  fruit.  But  it  docs 
seem  as  if  in  some  instances  they  nave  to  be  educated  into  taking 
flour  as  a  substitute  for  pollen.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  work  on  it,  but  I  know  others  who  haye  failed. 
Almost  every  day  during  the  last  two  months  my  bees  have  been 
eagerly  taking  pea  flour  from  an  old  skep  set  in  tne  sun. 

By  judicious  feeding  the  bee-keeper  lengthens  the  season  of 
ingathering,  and  therefore  of  breeding.  His  bees  are  thus  brought 
np  to  a  full  strength  for  work  when  the  proper  honey  season 
arrives.  But  he  must  learn  also  how  to  replace  stores  appropriated 
by  himself,  as  well  as  to  supplement  the  bounty  of  Nature.  His 
first  lesson  in  harvesting  ought  to  be,  Take  away  nothing  but  what 
you  are  prepared  to  replace  with  a  proper  equivalent.  Now,  to 
break  up  the  body  of  a  hive  and  destroy  combs^  brood,  and  pollen, 
for  the  sake  of  the  inferior  honey  found  there,  is  directly  opposed 
to  common  sense  and  humanity.  The  honey  ne  may  repla^  with 
syrup ;  the  combs  may  at  great  expense  of  food  and  life  be  rebuilt, 
tnough  never  so  well  as  at  first ;  the  brood  ma^  be  partially  hatched 
out,  but  the  pollen  is  never  thought  of  by  this  class  of  bee-keeper. 
Better  far  to  leave  the  brood  compartment  as  if  sacred,  and  plan  to 
have  all  his  surplus  in  separate  receptacles.  I  am  more  convinced 
eveiy  day  that  oee-keepers  generally  attach  far  too  little  value 
to  tne  proper  nitrogenous  food  of  bees.  The  present  spring  will 
prove  foirly  whether  or  not  artificial  pollen  is  beneficial,  since 
there  is  but  little  natural  pollen  left  after  such  a  season  as  last. 
Let  us  have  reports  as  to  the  present  state  of  stocks  that  have 
wintered  on  fiour  candy  and  those  that  have  had  no  such  fare, 
and  especially  of  stocks  fed  np  from  bees  driven  in  the  autumn. 
As  for  my  stocks,  all  that  have  good  queens  have  long  been  raising 
brood,  some  of  tnem  in  three  combe  ;  and  yet  I  failto  see  pollen 
in  more  than  one  or  two  hives.  With  me  flour  candy  has  certainly 
proved  itself  the  best  winter  food  I  have  ever  tried.  It  contains 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  a  healthy  stock,  as  has  been  proved 
in  several  cases  where  not  a  partide  of  either  noney  or  pollen  was 
to  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  winter.  On  the  whole  I  may 
report  that  I  have  never  wintered  bees  with  so  little  loss  or  had 
them  in  such  uniformly  good  condition  at  this  season. 

In  previous  papers  I  have  given  various  instances  of  instinct 
being  at  fault.  In  the  present  case  I  scarcely  dare  venture  to  say 
as  much.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  bees  collect  the  baneful 
excretions  of  aphides  is  scarcely  a  case  in  point.  They  instinctively 
avoid  it  when  nectar  can  at  all  be  had,  and  the  wise  bee-keeper 
will  carefully  extract  it  after  being  gathered,  for  it  has  proved 
itself  a  most  deadly  form  of  winter  supply.  The  case  of  bees  so 
crowding  their  brood  combs  with  honey  that  little  or  na ' 
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can  go  on.  leading  to  the  almost  total  exhaustion  of  the  stock,  is 
one  that  the  skilful  bee-keeper  can  easily  avoid  to  his  own  profit 
and  the  good  of  his  bees.  But  it  only  proves  the  overpowering 
nature  of  the  instmct  that  leads  to  such  results.  The  same 
impulse  often  runs  riot  in  eases  where,  generally  through  the 
faults  of  management,  the  bees  get  started  on  a  plundering 
expedition.  Truly  then  they  fear  no  foe  whether  man  or  beast, 
but  will  hazard  their  very  lives  to  gain  the  coveted  sweets — a  case, 
truly,  where  prevention  is  better  than  cure,— William  Baitt, 
Bkurffotorie, 

METAL  RUNNERS  FOR  FRAME  HIVES. 

An  oft-repeated  opinion  that  metal  runners  in  hives  are  injarious 
has  had,  no  doabt,  an  influence  over  exhibitors  of  hives  at  our 
shows ;  while  possibly  some  of  our  judges  may  have  imagined  that 
the  manifest  advantage  which  a  metal  runner  for  the  frame  end 
supplies,  had  to  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  comfort  to  the  colony ; 
and  hence  this  improvement,  certainly  one  of  the  very  greatest  in 
hive  construction  made  among  us  during  the  last  decade,  is  likely 
to  fall  for  a  time  into  disr^ute  and  disuse  in  consequence. 

In  gauging  an  opinion  we  must  remember  that  an  assertion, 
unless  backed  by  competent  knowledge,  weighs  little ;  and  when 
we,  who  in  the  majority  of  instanoes  receive  without  hesitation 
our  drinking  water  fnnn  the  dstem  of  zinc,  are  told  that  this  very 
metal  if  used  for  runners  will  cause  condensation  and  so  is  likely 
to  be  poisonous,  we  must,  to  be  consistent,  eithw  order  our  zinc 
cisterns  to  be  removed,  or  disregard  the  statement  as  a  raerefanOT. 
The  fact  is  that  brass  or  copper  are  unsuitable  because  they  would 
form  the  poisonous  carbonate  of  copper  (verdigris),  while  iron 
would,  unless  tinned,  sofEer  from  oxjdL»ation ;  but  zinc,  the  only 
metal  which  on  account  of  price  and  general  workability  seems  to 
have  the  necessary  qualities,  covers  itself  c^uiekly  with  a  thin  ooat 
of  insoluble  and  consequently  perfectly  innoxious  oxide,  which 
itself  protects  the  metal  from  further  chaoge.  To  those  who  do 
not  iollow  this  explanation  the  cistern  will  supply  the  refutation 
of  the  suspicion  of  poison,  and  leave  us  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  question  of  condensation. 

The  existence  of  metal  within  the  hive  does  not  lower  its  tem- 
perature. If  part  were  within  and  part  exposed  to  the  external 
air  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  If  I  take  a  crown  piece  between 
my  thumb  and  finger  in  a  frosty  air  the  coin  exposes  a  surface 
from  which  heat  is  rapidly  conveyed,  and  as  a  good  conductor  it 
no  sooner  parts  with  heat  than  it  draws  fresh  supplies  through 
my  skin  until  my  finger  and  thumb  will  ache;  but  if  the  coin  be 
placed  in  my  palm  and  covered  by  my  fingers,  it  will,  when  it  has 
once  risen  to  the  temperature  of  my  hand,  cease  to  abstract  heat, 
upon  which  it  will  henceforth  exert  no  kmd  of  influence. 

This  argument  does  not  say  that  the  interior  lining  of  the  hive 
might  be  of  metal.  A  good  conductor  would  be  highly  uncom- 
fortable for  the  bees  to  rest  upon,  since  they,  as  the  warmers  of 
the  aur  of  the  hive,'are  warmer  than  it,  and  a  fortiori  wanner  than 
the  hive,  walls,  fiames,  or  runners.  It  is  true  tihat  the  central 
parts  of  the  hive  in  winter,  even  so  far  from  the  cluster  as  the 
metal  runners,  wUl  be  rather  higher  in  temperature  than  the  out- 
side portions,  and  that  the  metal  wiU  teiwl  sUg^tly  to  equalise 
these  temperatures,  but  the  conduction  of  heat  from  this  cause  is 
so  infinitessimally  small  as  to  be  practically  nil,  and  my  only  object 
in  mentioniDg  it  is  to  show  that  it  has  not  escaped  my  attention. 
Besides  zinc  stands  very  low  down  amongst  the  metals  as  a  con- 
ductor, and  in  addition  its  capacity  for  heat  (specific  heat)  is  small, 
being  only  one-eleventh  of  that  of  water,  or  as  it  may  be  stated 
for  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  scisntiflc  bearings 
of  the  matter,  it  would  require  as  much  heat  to  raise  1  oz.  of 
water  through  any  given  number  of  degrees  as  would  be  absorbed 
by  11  ozs.  of  zinc  while  gaining  the  same  augmentation  of  tem- 
perature. Thus,  then,  syrup  holding  2^  tbs.  of  water  and  given  as 
food  at  the  heat  of  the  external  air  will  abstract  as  mu<^  heat 
from  the  cluster  as  ^  cwt.  of  zinc  placed  cold  in  the  midst  of  the 
bees  would  take  up. 

Having,  then,  disposed  of  the  imaginary  danger  and  damages, 
and  looking  to  the  advantages,  we  find  them  to  be  immense.  The 
frames  can  be  easily  pushed  backwards  and  forwards  five  or  six 
at  a  time ;  they  are  never  appreciably  propolised ;  no  jar  is  felt, 
and  so  the  bees  are  not  irritated,  and  the  frames  can  be  lifted  in 
and  out  without  crushing  a  bee  except  in  the  rarest  instances. 
How  different  is  it  with  the  bar  having  projections  on  opposite 
ends,  commonly  thought  to  be  Mr.  Abbott's,  although  I  am  the 
inventor  of  it,  since  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Abbott  from  my  drawing. 
Here  the  frames  are  fixed  if  the  hive  be  dosed  for  a  day  only. 
The  frames  must  always  be  lifted  with  more  or  less  of  jar,  and  the 
chance  of  crushing  bees  is  great ;  in  fact,  if  the  hive  be  populous 
it  is  inevitable.  Makers  of  hives  with  these  frames  see  this,  and 
so  they  continually  reduce  the  thickn^s  of  the  upper  part  upon 
which  the  frames  rest,  and  so  allow  actually  of  that  damaging 
cooling,  to  prevent^  which  they  in  mistake  discard  the  metal 
runner  with  an  outside  protection  as  complete  as  we  may  please 
to  make  it.  This  frame,  swelling  and  shrinking  by  turns,  is  either 
too  tight  or  too  loose.  If  the  exact  distance  be  not  preserved, 
as  it  cannot  be  by  example  when  a  queen  cage  is  used,  a  gap  is  left, 


and  the  form  is  very  inconvenient  for  the  extractor  TfaeM 
defects  have  prevented  me  from  ever  exhibiting  this  fnuns,  while 
I  have  more  than  once  given  it  up  in  despair  after  attmntt  at 
using  It.  *^ 

The  American  hives  almost  in  every  case  contain  some  form  of 
metal  runner,  and  we  in  England  with  our  milder  winters  shall 
no  doubt  soon  discover  that  its  dangers  are  whoUy  imanBarv 
(for  If  real  let  us  at  least  see  the  example),  while  the  ^idhties  i 
affords  in  manipulation  are  too  great  to  be  sacrificed.— Fkak 
B.  Chishi&o,  Avenue  Houee,  AcUm^  W, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

BSBS  (TVro)*— If  you  wish  to  iacreaae  the  number  of  your  stocks  let  then 
swann  m  early  as  ihey  will.  You  cftn  afterwards  put  a  super  on  the  old 
stock.  We  cannot  tell  where  flat-topped  hivte  can  be  bought.  The  maken 
should  adverttae.  Bev.  H.  B.  Peel,  Abbots  HiU,  Hamel  Hemntealis  tbs 
HononuT  Seovetaxy  of  the  British  Bee-keepsn'  Anodation. 

Washiko  Old  Oomb  (A  £.).— We  certainly  would  not  use  the  dirtied 
comb,  nor  can  it  be  properly  washed ;  but  cannot  you  cut  away  the  iroot 
parts  of  the  oomb  and  utilise  the  remainder,  if  only  partklly  or  digtCOy 
affected  ?  We  would  ad  rise  the  leaerTod  oomba  to  be  sweetened  by  expoaore 
to  the  air ;  this  can  be  done  easily  by  adjusting  them  looedy  in  tlieir  blv«i, 
putting  it  under  an  open  shod,  leaving  the  covers  oif,  and  laJstngthe  hive 
itself  an  inch  off  its  board.  A  raonthls  sweetening  would  remove  all  dis- 
agreeable smell  and  the  bees  would  soon  clean  the  combs.  The  price  of  the 
dttttbe  yon  name  depends  entirely  on  their  siae.  They  can  be  had,  homrcr, 
at  a  moderate  cost  from  any  local  nurseryman,  and  ahonld  be  planted  in  tte 
autumn. 


KBTBOROLOGIGAL  OBSB&YATIONS. 
CAMDIN  SQUA.BI,L0HIK>2f. 
Lat.  ffloSS'M"  N.;  Long.O^d-O"  W.;  Altltnde.lll  feet. 


DATK 

9  A.M. 

IN  THB  DAT. 

1880. 

Inehotd. 

M.S99 
S0JM3 
80.344 
30.«iS 
80.142 
30.(K>2 
80a37 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

pi 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Tempenttare. 

• 

March. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

Xn 
sun. 

Oa 
gMaa 

dcff. 

S3.0 
tt.7 

SnnJl 
Mo.  28 
Ta.  S3 
We.  24 
Th.  Sft 
Fri.  96 
Sat.  27 

deg. 
48.0 
88.7 
41.7 
44.1 
47J 
49.0 
38.4 

deg. 

S8JS 

8.>.9 

38.6 

40.0 

4^.4 

44^ 

37.3 

i<r.B. 

N. 

N.E. 

Calm. 

N.E. 
KJB. 

a 

42.7 
41.6 
41.S 
4L5 
42J 
43J 

deg. 

SSjO 
48.0 
48.4 
56U) 
82Ji 
62il 
20.5 

32J 
S3.8 
82.6 
80.9 
82.6 
36.2 
33.0 

38.1 

deg. 

lOlJ 
65.8 
96.9 
99.0 
108.8 
IIU 
84.7 

In. 

Means. 

SOjai      48^ 

4ao 

4SJ     54.a 

949 

flUH* 

REMARKS. 

81  St. — Bright  clear  day.  much  sunshine,  but  cold  win  d :  veiy  bright  evenlor. 
22nd.— Cold  dull  day ;  bright  starlight  oroning. 
SSrd.~Fine  bright  day,  cold  easterly  wind  ;  clear  starlight  night 
34(th.— Very  oold,  and  tUiok  white  froet  in  early  zooming:  ibie  day  vitib 

bright  sunshine ;  moonlight  night, 
25th.— Very  calm,  bright  day  throughout. 
2Jth.— Very  fine  day,  bright  hot  sunshine  and  very  little  wind. 
27th.— Overcast  cold  morning ;  clear  fine  afternoon ;  cloudy  evening. 

A  fine  bright  week,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  cold  easterly  wind ;  on  the 
whole  rather  warmer  than  last  week,  but  the  minim  am  temperatoneireiv 
rather  lower.    No  rain  has  ftOlen  since  the  7th  instaat.~G-.  J.  8TM0SB. 


OOVBNT  aARDBN  MAKKBT— MABOH  «1. 

Thsrb  is  no  peroeptttile  improvement  in  bosinesa,  the  lack  of  aiinitioii 
t^ing  about  as  apparent  aa  last  week. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cfierries 

Chestnuts 

Fim 

rilbcrte 

Cobs 

Gooseberries.... 
Qrapeii,hothoBM 

Lemons 

Melons 


s. 

I  sieve  2 

dozen  0 

box  0 

bushel  12 

dozen  0 

«^tb.   0 

Vrt)  0 

Isieve  0 

Vlb  6 

VLOO   6 

each    0 


FBUIT. 
8.  d. 


d. 
6t04    6 

0     0    u 

0 

16 

0 

1 

1 

0 
10 
10 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Neetarinea    .... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples .... 

Plums  

Ratpberriee    .... 
Strawberries.... 
Walnuts 

ditto 


doien 

^100 

dozen 

dosen 

doeen 

¥"» 

\  sieve 

Voa. 

boijihel 

^100 


8. 
0 
4 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 

% 


d.  a  d. 

oto  <9 


0  0 

<  • 

8  0 
0  0 

9  » 
0  9 

0  0 

0  9 


TBGBIABLB8. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans,  Kidney . .      ^  lOO 

Beet,  Bed doxea 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts   Mieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrou bunch 

Capsicums ^100 

Cauliflowers ....     dozen 

Celery  bundle 

Coleworts..doz.  bnncheA 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic   f^tb. 

Herbs    bunch 

Leeks bunch 


8.  d.  8.  d. 
2  0to4  0 
0    10 


0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
8 
9 
8 
0 
9 
0 
8 
6 
2 
8 


1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
0 
2 


8    6 
2    0 


4 

1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard  dk  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz .bunches  6 

Parsnips dosen  1 

Peas  qnart  0 

Potatoesi bushels 

Kidney bushel  4 

Radishes.,  doz. bunches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

SaUafy bundle  1 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale   basket 

Shallots ^tb 

Spinach  bushel 

Turnips   bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows  each 


1 

2 
0 
8 
0 
0 


8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

< 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 


d.   ad. 

OtOl  8 

2  0 
h 
0 
0 
2 
0 
4 

0  0 
2  9 
0  8 
0  0 
0  9 
8  9 
0  9 
0  0 
0  C 
0  9 
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CALENDAR. 

Month 

8 

8 
10 
11 
IS 
18 
14 

AFBIL  8-14, 1888. 

ATarage 

TMBporatore  near 
Xion4<m« 

B«il 
Blaaa. 

sub 
Bats. 

Moon 

Biaea. 

Moon 
Baca. 

Mooa'a 
Ago. 

Cloek 

baftiM 

Baa. 

Tear. 

Tr 

P 

B 

BUH 

M 

TU 

W 

B07«I  Bodety  St  8J0  P.M. 

Qnek0ttClDbat8P.M. 

Baytil  Botanic  Sodetj  at  8.48  P  JC 

SND  BUVIXAT  ArrsR  Eastib. 

Ant.  de  JoHleu  died.  1766,  mt,  7S. 

Boyal  Horticaltaral  Sodoty— Fruit  and  Flonl  Com- 

SodatjroCArtaatSpjc.              [miiteM  at  11  ajc. 

86J0 
88J 
68.0 
86i) 

86J 
87j0 

88J 

88J 
f8J 

88.4 
88J 

88J 

Maan. 
48.0 
48J 
44.7 
46.6 
46.1 
44.7 
48J 

Ut    IB. 

8    SO 
8  >18 
6    16 
6    14 
8    IS 
8      8 
8      7 

h.  m. 
8    48 
8    46 
8    46 
6    48 
8    60 
8    61 
8    68 

h.  m. 
4  S8 
4  44 
6      8 

6  S8 
8  68 
8    88 

7  11 

h.  m. 

6  66 

7  7 

8  18 
8    S7 

10    8S 
U    81 
mom. 

S 
8 

4 
6 

m.  t. 
1    44 
1    S8 
1    IS 
0    68 
0    40 
0    84- 
0      8 

88    • 

100 
101 
lOS 
108 
104 
106 

Tmm  obMrrattoiu  tokm  iM*r  London  daring  forty-ttasM  jMn,ttaA  tsnnf  day  tomp«»tnra  of  th«  w^ek  U  88J8*;  Mid  ita  plghi 
«Qmp«»tiu«.88j«. 

CROPS  AND  THEIR  FAILURES- BHOGCOLI& 


^ffw^j^y?i^F  I  were  naked  to  name  whnt  kitchen  garden 

greatest  inconyenience,  I  should  anhesitai- 
ingly  answer  the  Broccoli  crop.  I  do  not 
indude. Potatoes  in  this  companson,  for,  as  a 
rule,  only  early  varieties  are  grown  in  mai- 
dens, and  these  were  not  nearly  such  com[Mete 
fiulureB  as  Broccolis.  Potatoes  can  be  eon- 
venieDtly  purchased  to  supplement  a  partial  fiiilure, 
but  it  is  vei^  different  with  Broccolis,  at  least  in 
country  districts.  In  London  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent heads  have  for  a  long  time  been  purchasable,  but 
hundreds  of  country  gardens  nave  not  provided  a  single 
head,  and  gardeners  and  families  are  now  feeling  the  loss 
of  tlus  esteemed  vegetable. 

It  is  not  possible  during  such  severe  winters  as  the  two 
last  have  been,  when  the  mercury  of  thermometers  fell  to 
zero,  and  in  many  places  much  below,  that  the  Broccoli 
crop  can  be  wholly  preserved ;  yet  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  varieties,  and  a  aifferent  system  of  culture  than  the  one 
commonly  pursued,  much  loss  mav  be  averted.    The  mode 
of  culture  advocated  by  nine-tenths  of  the  calendar  writers 
of  trade  catalogues,  also  by  the  gaiden  instructors  of  the 
general  press,  and  occasionally  by  contributors  to  gardening 
periodicals  is,  I  do  not  hesitate  saying,  quite  erroneous. 
Highly  manured  and  deeply  trenched  ground  for  this  crop 
is  the  very  worst  preparation  that  can  be  made,  and  next  to 
that  is  too  early  sowing.    A  ctobs  feeder  the  crop  certainly 
is,  but  it  is  quite  common  to  feed  it  at  the  wrong  time  and 
thus  defeat  the  object  it  is  desired  to  attain  ;  and  a  loog 
season  is  also  necessary  for  the.  growth  of  the  plants,  but  it 
is  possible  to  make  it  too  long  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  is  well  to  direct  attention  to  this  crop  at  the  time  when 
seed   is  usually  sown,  and  my  remarks  upon  it  will  be 
founded  on  many  years  of  experience  in  its  cultivation  in 
one  of  the  coldest  districts  of  England.     They  are  the 
resul^  of  both  failures  and  successes,  the  former  contribut- 
ing in  an  important  degree  to  the  latter ;  the  last  decade  of 
practice  beiug  one  of  unbroken  success,  for  I  was  never 
without  Broccolis  during  the  Broccoli  season,  while  in  the 
majority  of  the  gardens  of  the  district  the  crops  more  than 
once  were  almost  or  quite  destroyed.     The  comparative 
immunity  from  injury,  however,  of  the  crops  under  my 
charge  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  superior  cultivation 
as  to  an  important  advantage  I  possessed  over  most  of  my 
neighbours.    They  had  to  grow  their  Broccolis  in  the  rich 
soil  of  sheltered  gardens,  while  I  could  grow  a  number  of 
plants  in  the  much  less  rich  and  much  firmer  soil  of  an 
open  field.    Growing  a  portion  of  the  crop,  as  I  did  for 
some  years,  in  a  walled  garden  and  the  remainder  in  the 
fields  I  have  known  every  plant  in  the  warden  killed  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  while  in  the  field  nearly  all  escaped, 
and  eventually,  for  the  sufficient  r^on  indicated,  Broccolis 
were  almost  banished  from  the  garden. 

The  great  objef*t  to  be  attained  by  cultivators  of  this  in- 
dispensable vegetable  is  to  grow  the  plants  as  hardy  as  | 
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poBBible.  They  should  be  dwarf,  of  moderate  size,  with 
firm  woody  stems*  Plants  cannot  be  produced  in  this  con- 
dition when  the  seed  is  sown  very  early  and  the  orof^ 
grown  in  the  highly  manured  soil,  for  great  sise  and  ex- 
cessive luxuriance  are  then  certain  to  follow  ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  this  is  the  case,  precisely  in  the  same  pro- 
portion is  the  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  plants  by 
&ost  incurred.  The  evil  of  early  sowing  is  lessened  when 
vacant  ground  is  provided  and  the  plants  are  put  out  the 
moment  they  are  large  enough  for  planting.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  plants  have  to  remain  long  crowded  in  the  seed  or 
nursery  beds,  awaiting  the  removal  of  such  cn^  as  early 
Peas  or  Pocatoes  before  they  can  be  planted.  By  this 
praetice  a  bad  foundation  is  laid  to  begin  with,  as  plantB 
with  tall,  thin,  and  tender  stems  are  produced  whioh  ea& 
never  become  so  sturdy  and  hardy  afterwards  as  if  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  culture  were  pursued.  An  alternative  te 
this  necessity  of  waiting  for  ground  is  planting  between 
the .  lows  of  other  crops,  and  much  the  same  result  follows 
— namely,  plants  tall  and  tender  instead  of  dwarf  and 
hardy  ;  and  the  end  is  too  often  bitter  disappointment  and 
great  inconvenience,  for  the  plants  are  frequently  killed 
just  before  the  period  of  their  heading,  and  seed,  ground, 
manure,  and  labour  are  lost. 

Where  ground  has  to  be  waited  for  to  receive  the  plants 
it  is  far  safer  to  sow  during  the  first  or  even  second 
weeks  of  May  than  early  in  April ;  indeed  I  have  on  several 
occasions  known  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  about  the 
Ist  of  June  escape  the  winter,  when  others  raised  two 
months  earlier  have  succumbed  to  the  severity  of  the  frost. 
Seed,  too,  should  be  sown  much  more  thinly  than  is  cus- 
tomary, or  the  plants  should  be  thinned  before  they  exceed 
an  inch  in  height.  I  know  of  no  better  plan  of  raising 
plants  than  sowing  in  drills  about  8  inches  asunder^  i^nd 
thinning-out  the  plants  to  an  inch  or  two  apart  immediately 
the  chaffinches  withdraw  their  ravages  from  the  seed 
bed.  There  are  then  quite  sufficient  plants  left  for  the 
slugs,  and  even  if  these  marauders  take  about  half  of  them 
the  remainder  will  be  the  better  for  the  additional  air  they 
will  obtain  for  hardening  their  stems.  The  space  between 
the  drills  permits  of  hoeing  for  preventing  the  growth  of 
weeds,  as  the  plants  may  as  well  overcrowd  and  spoil  each 
other  as  be  overcrowded  and  spoiled  by  Chickweed,  Ground- 
sel, or  grass.  Those  who  have  not  raised  Broccoli  plants 
in  the  manner  described  have  no  conception  of  their  su- 
periority for  enduring  frost  over  those  that  have  been  per- 
mitted to  half  strangle  themselves  in  seed  beds  in  the 
hopeless  struggle  for  the  light  and  air  they  need  to  render 
them  stout  and  strong.  By  the  mode  advocated  more 
ground  is  requisite  for  preparing  the  plants  than  by  the 
ordinary  system  of  thick  sowing,  but  it  will  be  space  saved 
in  the  end,  as  anyone  may  prove  by  giving  both  plans  a 
fair  trial. 

The  ground  for  the  final  planting  of  Broccolis  cannot  be  too 
firm,  and  it  only  needs  to  oe  moderately  fertile,  neither  can 
the  position  be  too  much  exposed.  Perhaps  I  have  been  for- 
tunate in  the  soils  I  have  had  to  manaee,  but  I  have  nexer 
yet  seen  ground  from  which  crops  have  been  cleared  in  Jul/ 
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— Buch  as  Potatoes,  Peas,  Spinach,  or  Strawberries,  preparatory 
for  Broccolis — that  I  would  have  had  dug  and  manurea  before 

flanting  if  the  work  could  be  done  for  nothing.  Bather  would 
plant  with  the  aid  of  a  crowbar,  as  I  occasionally  have  done 
on  an  old  Strawberry  bed,  and  the  plants  have  always  grown 
laxge  enough  for  prodncing  good  heads.  And  here  I  will 
observe  that  the  size  of  the  hei^s  of  Broccoli  are  not  governed 
by  the  siae  of  the  plants  in  the  autumn  so  mach  as  by  their 
maturity.  I  have,  with  the  object  of  securing  early  produce, 
been  in  the  habit  of  planting  a  certain  number  of  plants  of 
Snow^s  "Winter  White  Broccoli  on  a  warm  border  in  a  walled 
garden  where  the  soil  was  rich,  and  another  portion  for  suc- 
cession in  the  poorer  firmer  soil  of  an  open  field.  The  plants 
in  the  garden  have  invariably  grown  twice  the  size  of  those 
in  the  field,  but  I  have  never  known  them  to  prodnoe  saoh 
fine  heads,  nor  to  produce  them  so  early.  My  successional 
theory  has  therefore  oeen  inversed ;  the  smaller  exposed,  because 
more  hardy  and  better  matured  plants,  coming  in  first,  the 
more  luxuriant  and  tenderly  grown  following  if  they  were  not 
killed.  In  the  one  case  the  stems  cut  almost  like  Oairots, 
1^  other  like  wood,  and  the  latter,  as  will  be  easily  nnder- 
gtood,  were  the  earliest  and  hardiest. 

I  have  yet  to  say  a  word  on  manuring.  According  to  my 
experience  the  wrong  time  for  applying  manure  to  this  crop  is 
in  summer  or  be£ore  planting,  and  the  right  time  is  in  spring 
before  heading.  Manure  applied  at  the  former  period  pro- 
duces laige  leaves  and  succulent  stems,  which  are  an  almost 
certain  prey  to  frost,  but  applied  in  winter  or  early  spring  it 
directly  promotes  the  growth  of  large  crisp  heads.  When 
manure  is  being  wheeled  on  vacant  ground  preparatory  to 
Winter  digging  a  dressing  has  also  been  applied  to  the  Broccoli 
qoaiters  just  as  if  they  were  vacant,  spreading  it  fhiokly 
between  the  rows  and  round  the  stems.  These  being  very 
short,  the  manure  could  be  packed  quite  up  to  the  hearts,  and 
the  rows  being  3  feet  apart  and  the  plants  not  large  there 
wav  no  difficulty  in  working  amongst  them  without  breaking 
the  leaves.  Plants  thus  grown,  supported,  and  protected  will 
resist  much  more  frost  than  others  that  have  been  grown  to  a 
much  larger  size  and  which  are  correspondingly  tender.  Manure 
thus  applied  goes  directly  to  the  support  of  the  heads,  and  if 
the  plants  are  pulled  up,  as  they  should  be,  at  the  time  of  cut- 
ting them,  none  of  the  manure  will  be  wasted  in  supporting  a 
strong  aftergrowth  of  leaves,  but  the  ground  will  be  in  good 
condition  for  crops  of  late  Peas,  Celery,  or  Turnips  following. 
It  is  surprising  what  excellent  heads  small  plants  will  produce 
by  that  mode  of  culture.  I  have  seen  some  Broccolis  this  year 
idth  hard  stems  not  more  than  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  the 
^tire  plants  not  being  a  foot  high,  which  have  been  subjected 
to  frost  of  great  intensity,  and  which  are  yielding  heads 
3  inches  in  diameter,  every  one  of  the  larger  and  earlier-sown 
plants  in  the  same  garden  having  been  killed. 

Anotiier  plan  of  preparing  the  plants  for  winter  is  by  laying 
them  down,  not,  however,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  I  have, 
I  think,  referred  to  this  practice  before,  and  I  may  usefully 
refer  to  it  again,  fbr  I  have  found  it  most  useful.  Instead 
of  laying  down  the  plants  in  November  and  banking  up  their 
stems  on  the  plot  where  they  have  grown,  thus  occupying 
much  ground  for  a  long  time,  I  have  experienced  a  great 
advantage  by  digging  them  up  entirely  and  laying  them  in 
olosely  in  ground  less  valuable  and  more  convenient  for  winter 
protection.  By  this  niode  they  go  into  one-fourth  of  the  space 
they  formerly  occupied,  and  an  open  quarter  of  valuable 
ground  is  at  liberty  for  winter  digging  and  early  cropping. 
Before  trenching  them  in,  heaps  of  vegetable  refuse  have  been 
wheeled  on  to  a  plot  just  as  if  preparing  for  winter  digging. 
Forming  a  wide  slanting  open  trench  the  plants  were  laid  in 
as  closely  together  as  possible  without  absolute  crowding  and 
crushing  ;  the  roots  were  then  thickly  covered  with  the  vege- 
table refuse,  and  the  stems  banked  up  with  soil  in  the  process 
of  digging  for  the  next  trench.  The  readiness  with  which 
fresh  roots  are  formed  in  the  fresh  light  compost  enable  the 
plants,  flaccid  as  they  sometimes  become  by  removal,  to  sup- 
port heads  quite  as  large  as  are  required.  I  have  known  plants 
thus  laid  closely  and  flabby  to  be  quite  covered  with  snow, 
and  thus  preserved  when  nearly  or  quite  all  others  exposed  in 
the  same  garden  and  district  were  destroyed  ;  and  even  if  there 
is  not  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  how  easy  it  is  to  cover  a  plot  with 
bracken,  straw,  or  leaves  when  they  are  readily  attainable,  and 
who  will  say  a  crop  of  such  importance  is  not  worthy  of  this 

protective  care  ?  ,       .^  ^.^ 

I  have  never  kno^Ta  a  season  when  it  was  so  difl^cult  to  pre- 
serve Broccolis  as  the  past  one.    The  severe  frost  of  November 


came  so  suddenly  and  severely,  and  injured  the  plants  so 
seriously,  that  it  was  of  Uttle  or  no  nse  disturbing  them  after- 
wards, and  not  one  gardener  in  a  hundred  had  an  opportunity 
of  laying  them  down  or  otherwise  protecting  them  before. 
That  keen  November  frost  has  done  more  damage  than  imny 
imagine,  for  vegetation  was  in  active  growth  and  the  frost 
was  so  sudden  and  unexpected.  But  protection  in  autnmn  or 
winter  is  not  the  sheet  anchor  for  saving  the  Broccoli  crop ;  the 
plants  must  be  grown  of  a  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  hardy  character 
according  to  some  such  svstem  of  culture  as  above  indicated, 
and  they  will  be  in  far  better  condition  for  enduring  froet  than 
they  are  under  the  early-sowing  and  high-manuring  plan  that 
is  so  frequently  advocated  and  so  oranmonly  adopted. 

A  few  of  the  varieties  that  I  have  found  hardy  are  Snow's 
Winter  White,  seed  of  which  ahonld  be  sown  in  ApriL  The 
true  variety  of  this  is  the  hardiest  of  aU  the  midwinter  varie- 
ties, and  Veitch's  Spring  White  forms  a  good  saoooaaionr. 
Cooling's  Matchless,  Leamington,  Lauder's  Goshen,  Carter'a 
Summer,  and  Sutton's  Late  Queen  are  among  other  good  varie- 
ties for  maintaining  a  supply  until  early  Cauliflowers  are  ready 
for  use.  Bxoept  at  high  altitudes  and  in  very  cold  and  la^ 
districts  where  the  season  of  growth  is  short,  early  May  will  be 
soon  enough  for  sowing  the  seed  of  the  later  varieties.-^ 

J.  WBIfihHT.  

MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE  SPORTING. 

YotiR  correspondent  "  A.  P."  has  indeed  got  a  prize  in  his 
sport  of  Marshal  Niel,  and  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  prtf- 
pagate  every  bud  from  the  shoots  which  sport — ^not  one  bud 
should  be  lost :  thus  the  sport  may  be  fixed  and  yoong  trees 
raised  which  in  all  ppobabuity  will  produce  blooms  like  those 
from  which  the  buds  were  taken.  1  look  upon  this  sport  as 
the  greatest  event  that  has  happened  since  Pradcd,  now  nearlj 
twenty  years  ago,  immortalised  himself  by  raising  Mar6chal 
Niel.  Should  your  correspondent  succeed  in  fixing  the  sport 
(which  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do),  he  will  have  the  pleasoie 
of  naming  it,  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  the  finest  of  all  Roses  ;  and  I,  and  others  I 
trust,  vrill  have  the  pleasure,  in  two  years'  time,  of  j»ying  faftlf 
a  guinea  for  a  plant  of  it  about  an  inch  long  and  almost  as 
thick  as  a  darning  needle. — F.  Boybs. 


DRUMLANRIG. 


0»  visiting  Drumlanrig  the  other  day  I  tried  to  find  a  word 
that  would  describe  and  convey  to  others  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  place.  As  1  walked  about  the  gardens 
and  grounds  I  said  to  myself,  "  Drumlanrig  is  a  princely  place," 
and  grand  and  princely  it  is  from  many  standpoints.  It  is 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Dumfries,  three  from  the 
village  of  Thomhill,  at  which  all  the  passenger  trains  on  the 
South-Westem  line  of  railway  stop  by  tiie  arrangements  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

In  the  grounds  of  Drumlanrig  Castle  there  are  seventy-five 
miles  of  carriage  drives,  and  forty  of  these  are  in  grass.  These 
grass  drives  were  first  formed,  covered  with  gravel  or  broken 
stones,  and  sown  with  grass.  The  grass  is  cut  and  kept  short 
during  the  autumn  months  when  the  family  are  at  Drumlanrig. 
These  grass  drives  run  in  all  directions  and  cross  each  other 
here  and  there  in  the  woods  and  plantations,  most  of  which 
have  been  planted  in  the  time  of  their  present  owner.  9^moe 
and  Silver  Firs  grow  well,  and  splendid  specimens  of  them 
meet  the  eye  at  almost  every  turn,  adding  greatly  to  the  beanty 
of  the  landscape.  Araucarias  and  Rhododendrons  abound  and 
do  well  in  the  woods,  where  they  appear  to  great  advantage  in 
winter  among  the  deciduous  forest  trees,  many  of  which  have 
a  hoary  look  owing  to  their  stems  and  branches  being  covered 
and  feathered  with  stone  moss  or  a  gxey  lichen. 

There  are  six  hundred  men  employed -at  Drumlanrig ;  150  of 
these  are  under  the  clerk  of  the  works,  fifty-six  gardeners  and 
six  extra  occasionally,  two  hundred  foresters,  who  keep  the 
drives  and  much  of  ttie  pleasure  grounds  outside  the  gardens 
as  well  as  the  woods  in  good  order,  a  number  of  game- 
keepers and  hedgers,  and  agricultural  men  and  women  em- 
ployed on  the  two  home  farms,  on  which  sixty  dairy  cows  arc 
kept.  Every  department  of  service  is  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  the  names  of  all  employed  and  the  positionsor  stations 
held  by  them  are  sent  weekly  to  the  Duke's  ChambetUin,  who 
IS  a  country  gentleman.  The  Duke  himself,  I  was  told,  takes  a 
great  and  general  interest  in  all  the  departments  of  service  on 
his  estates,  and  that  his  liberality  and  kindness  are  manifest 
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in  Ids  attentions  and  pensions  to  old  and  deserring  serrants. 
The  elegant,  costlj,  ana  commodious  houses  prorided  for  his 
npper  servants  indicate  that  their  happiness  and  comfort  are 
not  forgotten. 

We  now  oome  to  notice  the  gardens  proper,  whidi  are  super* 
intended  by  Mr.  D.  Thomson.  There  are  ten  acres  of  kitchen 
garden  and  forty-five  acres  of  flower  garden.  In  the  kitchen 
garden  there  is  a  model  bothy  leoently  built  for  fourteen  men 
(under  gardeners).  This  bothy  contains  three  mess  rooms  and 
a  kitchen,  sitting,  and  bedrooms—a  separate  bed  for  each  man 
— bath-rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  and  a  cook  and  house- 
maid wholly  employed  in  the  bothy  during  the  day.  In  the 
flower  garden  there  is  another  bothy  for  four  men  and  a 
woman  to  keep  it  clean  and  cook  for  them.  I  walked  through 
the  larger  bothy,  and  found  it  a  model  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort  Two  daily  newspapers  and  a  gardening  weekly 
journal  are  provided  for  the  young  gardeners,  who  seem  to 
appreciate  their  advantages.  A  mutual  improvement  society 
has  been  established  amongst  themselves,  and  is  well  sustained 
and  conducted. 

On  approaching  the  gardens  from  Thomhill  I  saw  that  several 
houses  m  the  main  range  of  glass  had  been  erected  in  the 
places  of  others  which  were  there  seven  years  ago.    A  span- 
roofed  house  600  feet  long  and  18  £eet  wide  had  been  erected 
at  the  extreme  south  of  the  kitchen  garden  running  from  wall 
to  wall.    This  long  orchard  house  is  one  of  exquisite  finish 
and  great  convenience.    The  house  is  built  on  a  basement  of 
polished  stone.    A  grating  of  cast  iron  resting  on  stone  edgings 
runs  from  door  to  door  down  the  centre  of  the  house  and  forms 
the  pathway.    On  this  pathway  there  is  a  railway,  on  which 
a  truck  of  some  length  and  breadth  runs  easily  along,  and  is 
useful  in  two  ways.     The  truck  is  employed  in  fiUing  and 
emptying  the  house  with  bedding  plants,  and  it  is  used  in 
tying  the  trees  to  the  wires,  all  the  trees  being  trained  to  wire. 
When  this  work  has  to  be  done  the  truck  is  placed  on  the 
rails  ;  a  low  broad  stage  or  step  ladder  is  placed  in  the  truck, 
on  which  a  gardener  tying  the  shoots  can  easily  reach  the 
highest  point,  and  as  easily  carry  himself  from  tree  to  tree  by 
touching  or  pnlliog  a  wire.    One  half  of  this  orchard  house  is 
filled  with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  the  other  half  with 
Plums,  Pears,  &c.    The  health  of  the  trees  and  the  abundance 
and  prominence  of  the  flower  buds  on  them  indicate  fruitfnl- 
ness.    There  are  six  rows  of  pipes  in  this  house — two  on  each 
side,  and  two  under  the  grating  just  mentioned.    In  the  prin- 
cipal range  of  houses  there  are  four  vineries,  an  Orchid  house 
60  feet  by  18,  a  cooler  Orchid  house  56  feet  by  12,  houses  de- 
TOted  to  fine-foliage  plants.  Ferns,  and  flowering  plants.    Only 
one  house  of  the  old  range  has  not  yet  been  removed.    There 
is  a  Melon  house  80  feet  by  12,  two  small  vineries,  and  nume- 
rous pits  in  the  back  garden.     At  Drumlanrig  two  hundred 
Pine  Apples  are  grown  annually,  and  Mr.  Thomson's  success 
in  Pine  culture  is  remarkable.    He  produces  fruit  weighing 
from  5  to  8  lbs.  each  on  plants  eighteen  months  old.     The 
plants  that  have  to  fruit  this  year  are  very  healthy  and  well 
grown.     The  soil  employed  consists  of  maiden  loam  mixed 
with  bonemeal  and  soot.    The  plants  receive  one  shift  only — 
from  the  sucker  pots  into  the  fruiting  pots.     Plunging  fruit- 
ing Pines  in  beds  of  tan  bark  was  once  work  dreaded  by 
all   gardeners  who  had  it  to  do.     This  work  is  compara- 
tively  easy  as  Mr.  Thomson  does  it.    He  plunges  empty  pots 
of  the  size  of  Pine  pots  in  the  tan,  and  when  it  becomes  cold 
enough  to  receive  the  plants  the  pots  are  lifted  out,  and  the 
plants  are  placed  into  the  holes  thus  left  vacant. 

As  the  family  remain  three  months  only  at  Drumlanrig  the 
object  of  the  gardener  is  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  flowers  then,  and  a  grand  display  in  the  flower 
gardens.  For  this  display  300,000  bedding  plants  are  pre- 
pared and  planted  out  every  year  ;  30,000  of  these  are  Pelar- 
goniums. In  walking  through  the  bouses  I  remarked  the  high 
finish  and  cleanliness  of  every  part.  Much  of  the  internal 
portion  is  built  of  polished  stone ;  the  back  walls  are  smoothly 
plastered,  oil-painted,  and  look  as  white  as  snow.  The  Orchids 
are  in  vigorous  health.  Only  think  of  four  and  five  Vandas 
growing  together  in  boxes  2^  feet  wide.  Vandas,  as  usually 
grown  and  seen,  are  tall  leggy  shapeless  plants  ;  but  at  Drum- 
lanrig their  tops  are  cut  o^,  rooted  in  sawdust,  and  reappear 
as  healthy  dwarf  plants.  Where  everything  is  well  done,  and 
every  plant  is  a  model  of  health  and  high  culture,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  a  visitor  to  select  any  plants  or  any  branch  of  gar- 
dening for  special  notice.  In  the  Eucharis  house  I  saw  sixty 
grand  plants  in  12-inch  pots.  Calanthes  and  Phalsenopses  are 
grown  in  great  abundance,  and  are  in  good  health  and  form. 


Azaleas  are  well  shaped  and  well  set  with  buds.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  number  of  houses  in  the  kitchen  gardens 
there  are  only  two  stokeholes,  and  the  smc^e  from  the  fires  is 
carried  under  the  ground  three-fourths  of  a  mile  and  lisee  un- 
seen behind  the  wood. 

Those  that  wish  to  see  a  nobleman's  place  without  a  ring 
fence,  porter's  lodge,  entrance  gate,  or  stifEness  of  any  kind 
should  go  to  Drumlanrig.  Those,  too,  who  desire  to  see  a 
private  garden  establishment  second  to  none  in  Great  Britain, 
in  which  every  hothouse  is  a  model  of  good  taste,  wise  arrange- 
ment, and  great  cleanliness,  should  go  to  Drumlanrig.  There 
energy  and  skill  are  manifest  in  every  department  of  gardening. 
The  Duke's  great  liberality  is  equalled  only  by  the  abilify  oi 
Mr.  Thomson. — A.  Pettigbew. 


INARCHING  VINES. 


As  a  rule  I  have  always  inarched  what  Vines  I  required  in 
the  autumn  and  with  fair  success,  but  last  autumn  after  the 
Vines  were  inarched  they  did  not  make  any  progress  towards 
uniting.  At  pruning  time  nearly  all  of  them  fell  apart,  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  Vines  in  other  instances  may  have  done 
the  same  ;  if  so  they  may  now  be  inarched  with  every  cer- 
tainty of  success,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  unite  old 
wood  at  this  time,  the  yoimg  green  shoots  being  much  the 
best. 

Supposing  the  scion  or  young  Vine  to  have  been  in  a  pot 
last  autumn,  and  the  stock  an  old  Vine,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  they  should  both  be  started  into  growth  now,  and  when' 
the  young  shoots  on  each  are  from  1^  foot  to  3  feet  long  they 
should  be  tied  or  inarched  together  in  the  usual  way.  This  is 
done  simply  by  taking  a  slice,  not  too  deep,  off  each  shoot  to 
the  length  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  binding  the  two  fresh  cut 
parU  together  with  soft  matting.  When  diis  is  done  on  old  or 
ripened  wood  the  ties  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  many  weeks, 
but  when  the  young  wood  is  done  it  grows  and  swells  much 
quicker,  and  the  ties  should  be  loosened,  not  removed,  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  first  operation.  Green  wood  unites  very 
fast,  and  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  they  will  be  firmly  cx)n- 
nected.  It  is  safest,  however,  not  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  to 
cut' that  part  of  the  scion  which  is  not  wanted  below  the 
connection  until  they  are  firmly  grown  together. — M,  M. 


VIOLETS. 

Mb.  Abbey's  article  (page  243)  on  Violets  has  been  very 
interesting  to  me.  May  I  ask  if  Marie  Louise  is  the  same  aa 
odorata  of  New  "^ork,  and  if  De  Parme  is  merely  a  good 
variety  of  the  Neapolitan  7  I  have  given  up  the  Neapolitan 
since  I  took  to  growing  what  I  call  odorata  of  New  York, 
which  I  think  a  much  superior  variety  and  an  earlier  bloomer. 
Can  Mr.  Abbey  tell  me  anything  about  Marguerite  de  Savoie, 
so  highly  spoken  of,  but  with  me  no  better  than  the  old 
Neapolitan  ?  I  have  for  some  years  grown  in  cold  frames 
one  called  Wilsoni,  pale  blue,  with  conspicuous  white  eye,  very 
ugly,  and  very  sweet,  blooming  all  through  the  winter.  It  is 
worth  growing  for  its  fragrance.  Blandyana  will  not  keep 
true  with  me.  It  constantly  falls  back  to  double  blue  without 
■any  stripes,  and  most  of  these  doubles  have  such  short  stalks 
as  to  lose  their  value.  Will  Argentaeflora  become  fixed  ?  In 
my  garden  blues  turn  white,  and  whites  turn  blue  so  readily 
that  I  have  no  faith  in  parti-coloured  varieties.  I  find  Victoria 
Begina  much  more  tender  than  Czar,  but  the  bloom  is  finer. 
BeUe  de  Chatenay  and  Queen  of  Whites  I  find  gives  the  best 
blooms  grown  in  the  common  borders  behind  a  hedge.  I  have 
grown  about  twenty-five  varieties,  but  something  like  half  a 
dozen  are  all  that  are  required. — A.  R.,  Bromley, 

[Marie  Louise  is  lavender  purple  with  white  eye,  distinct 
from  Viola  odorata  pendula  of  New  York,  which  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful deep  mauve  colour  with  a  red  eye.  De  Parme  is  a 
variety  of  Neapolitan,  and  with  me  the  best  of  its  many  and 
variable  forms.  Marguerite  de  Savoie  is  only  a  form  of  Nea- 
politan, and  neither  so  good  nor  hardy  as  some,  but  its  flowers 
are  very  fragrant.  Is  not  Wilsoni  the  same  as  Dcvoniensis  ? 
Charcoal  and  charred  refuse  is  the  best  application  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  the  colour  of  Violets. — G.  A.] 

Peach  Pbuning. — Permit  me  just  to  remind  your  readers 
and  Mr.  Luckhurst  that  the  original  question  raised  by  the 
latter  was  the  "extension  system"  simply,  and  not  its  "in- 
discriminate application,"  ib&  ground  now  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Luckhurst.     As  a  correspondent  has  already  pointed  out,  I 
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diierlminftted  rerj  clearly  and  pointedlj  tbe  conditiom  under 
which  tbe  iTstem  was  likelj  to  succeed,  and  Ur.  Lnclchiirgt'i 
MotselatiiiiiB  on  that  bead  now  are  qnile  beside  the  mark. 
-3.  S.  W. 


CHOU  DB  MILAN  SUISSE. 

SiHCKNorembcr  last  we  have  heard  much  aboat  tbe  scarcity 
«f  Kreen  vegetables  and  the  jireat  havoc  the  aerere  weather 
lad  made  amengst  Broccoli,  Bruiscls  Sprouts,  Cabbages,  and 
Baroja ;  and  as  this  might  occur  again  I  think  it  well  to 
point  out  at  the  preeeni  time,  when  aeedg  are  being  sown  for 
next  winter's  supply,  that  there  are  mauj  Tarieties  very  mnch 
hardier  than  others.  Among  Cabbages  or  Savoys  the  hardiest 
I  ever  cultivated  is  the  one  named  above.  It  was  introduced 
by  UessiB.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  and  it  is  thus  described  in 
their  "  Vada  Mecum : " — "  The  latest  and  hardiest  variety, 
partaking  of  the  Kenetal  character  ot  a  Savoy.  It  may  be 
Bown  much  later  than  the  ordinary  Savoys,  is  seldom  injured 
hf  tbe  most  severe  fiost,  and  comes  into  use  long  after 
otiier  varieties  hare  disappeared."  To  this  may  be  added  that 
it  resembles  a  Savoy  very  much  in  its  style  of  forming  heads, 
but  it  is  much  darker  green  in  colour,  snd  sacceedj  under 
the  same  kind  of  culture  as  tbe  Savoy.  It  is  also  superior  in 
flavour  to  any  Savoy,  and  being  eitremely  hardy  it  is  well 
worth  being  generally  cultivated  as  a  ftrat-class  winter  vege- 
ttble. — J.  MtJiB,  Margara, 


S.  im/«pejvide».—A  very  robust  freely  branching  q>ecie«, 

with  narrow,  lanceolate,  dark  green,  rigid  leaves,  2  or  5  inches 
in  length,  and  dotted  with  small  glands.  The  flower*  aw  white 
with  omnge-coloured  anthers,  and  arc  borne  in  short  lajames 
near  the  upper  portion  of  the  branchee.  The  well-known 
traveller  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  discovered  this  species  on 
western  side  oE  tbe  Blue  Uountains,  and  sent  tbe  first  live 
specimens  to  Kew  in  1823.  The  season  of  its  flowering  has 
been  strangely  altered,  for  although  OctotKT  is  the  time  at 
which  the  flowers  are  produced  in  New  Holland,  in  this  couotiy 
they  appear  about  April,  The  whole  surface  of  the  plant  i» 
covered  with  small  resinous  protnber»iicefl,  which  yield  a 
peculiar  but  not  unpleasant  odour. 

Eriottemtm  teaber. — A  vety  distinct  and  beantiful  dwarf 
species,  ot  less  rigid  and  vigorous  growth  than  most  of  tbe 
other  forms,  and  consequently  much  more  graceful  when  in 
good  condition.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  linear,  aboot  an 
mch  long,  and  with  a  rough  epidermis,  to  which  chanctet  the 
specjflc  name  applies.  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  white, 
tinged  with  pale  pink,  and  are  borne  on  short  peduQClea,  thickly 
clothing  theupper  parts  of  the  shoots.  Seeds  of  this  plant  were 
first  obtained  from  Sidney  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  about  1840. 


EBIOSTEMONS. 

That  extensive  tract  of  the  Australian  continent  known  as 
New  Holland  has  yielded  many  plants  of  great  value  to  the 
gardener  for  the  decnmtion  of  conservatories  anil  greenhouses, 
where  a  continual  succeBsiou  of  floral  beauty  combined  with 
diversity  andelegance  of  formeare  required.  Such  well-known 
and  handsome  genera  as  Acropbyllum,  Boronia,  Choroiema, 
Dracopbyllum.  Bpacris,  Erioetemon.  Leaebenaultta,  Oiylobium, 
Pimelea,  and  Tetralbeca  very  closely  rival  the  productions  ot 
the  other  great  emporium  of  greenhouse  plants  in  tbe  sontbem 
Bemisphere,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  majority  ot  the 
jeally  ornamental  species  from  the  flrst- mentioned  district 
are  contained  in  tbe  two  large  natural  orders  LegnminosEs  and 
Butace^  the  latter  includinfr  the  subject  of  these  remarks — tbe 
evergreen  shrubs  Eriostemons.  that  lUthough  not  Dossessmg 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  are  yet  attractive  for  their  com- 
pact habit,  easy  culture,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the 
white  or  pink  flowers  are  produced  during  the  spring  months. 
These  <]ualitiea  are  amply  sufficient  to  recommend  the  pUnta 
to  cnltivatora,  and  several  ot  tbe  species  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  gardens ;  yet  there  is  still  room  for  them  to  become  mora 
popular,  and  therefore  tbe  follon-ing  brief  cultaial  and  descrip- 
tive notes  may  be  ot  some  service  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
forming  a  collection. 

Like  most  of  their  allies  these  plants  require  a  positiOQ 

the  glass  in  a  light  and  well-ventilated  house  where  the  ordinary 
gieenhonse  temperature  is  maintained,  a  close  damp  atmo- 
apbeie  proving  equally  as  antagonistic  to  their  snccesa  as  too 
Ugb  a  temperatnie.  Another  point  of  importance  is  the  drain- 
age of  the  pots,  which  munt  be  carefnUy  attended  to,  or  good 
treatment  id  other  respects  will  be  ot  little  use.  Tbe  soil 
should  consist  of  three  parts  ot  peat  to  one  part  of  loam,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sand,  all  tborougbly  mixed,  and  a  few 
small  pieces  of  charcoal  may  be  add^  to  aiuist  in  preserving 
tlie  sou  open-  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  pottmg  young 
plants,  bat  older  specimens  aro  best  potted  after  they  have 
lloweted.  In  all  cases  avoid  giving  very  large  shifts.  Supply 
water  freely  daring  growth,  but  during  the  winter  litUe  is 
required  ;  awe,  however,  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  soil 
fhim  becoming  excessively  dry,  or  the  yonng  roots  will  be 
injured  and  tbe  growth  stunted.  Propagation  can  be  effected 
by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  taken  off  daring  the 
present  month  and  inserted  in  sand  and  peat,  the  pots  being 
placed  in  a  close  frame  or  over  a  sh'ght  bottom  heat,  where  tbe 
anttings  soon  produoe  roots.  Erioetemons  may  also  be  in- 
oreased  by  grattiDg  them  on  the  allied  Correas  as  stocka,  and 
ao  treated  Uiey  succeed  very  well,  although  this  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  known  where  species  (done  genus  can  be  grafted 
on  those  of  anotber.  Some  Mtention  to  proning  is  requisite  to 
prevent  tfie  plants  from  becoming  le^y. 

Abont  fifteen  apeciea  have  been  introduced  to  this  conntiy 
since  1S23,  but  several  ol  these  are  now  comparatively  rare. 
The  most  attractive  and  best  suited  for  general  cultivaUoa  ate 
these  no*r  briefly  described. 


fig.  IT.— EiloelamoD  dupldBtiu. 

Eriotteuion  lalutifaliv*. — A  species  of  erect  habit,  with  lone, 
narrow,  dark  green  leaves.  Tbe  principal  attraction  ot  tlus 
plant  is  tbe  large  pink  flowers,  which  are  solitary  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  long  stamens  bare  peculiar  glandular 
excrescences  immediately  beneath  the  orange-colonred  anthers. 
It  is  not  of  veiy  free  growth  usually,  but  the  beauty  of  tbe 
flowers  renders  it  well  worth  attention.    Introduced  in  1822. 

S.  buxifolivt. — A  compact-growing  species;  with  elliptical 
leaves  that  terminate  in  a  short  bristle.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pleasing  pale  rosy-pink  shade,  and  are  nearly  sessile  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  one  ot  the  earliest  introduced  species, 
having  been  imported  from  Port  Jackson  in  1834.  The  varie- 
ties ellipticus  and  ohovatns,  are  known,  which  differ  from  tbe 
typo'  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  as  the  names  imply, 

E.  lineaTJ/oHut.-'Oae  of  the  most  attractive  species,  of  ex- 
cellent habit.  The  leaves  are  linear,  smooth,  and  btant  at  the 
apex,  and  covered  with  uuroerons  glandular  dots.  The  rose- 
coloured  flowers  are  borne  on  short,  three-branched  peduncles 
in  the  axils  ot  the  leaves  and  near  tbe  terminal  portion  of  the 
blanches.  They  are  produced  very  freely,  and  continae  in 
good  condition  from  Hatcb  to  Jnne.  First  in  cultivation 
about  1833. 

B,  aerii/Bliv*.— This  handsome  little  shrub  has  leaves,  some 
resembling  the  Oleander,  hence  its  name.  They  ant  lancecdate, 
termbiating  in  a  point,  and  are  of  a  deep  green  shade.    The 
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flowBiB  Bra  iMe-colonrad,  and  produced  in  a  ■imilar  muuer ' 
to  the  species  lut  deacTibed,  It  wu  introdnoed  about  the 
came  time  as  E.  liDearitoliu. 

JS.  eiupid«ttu,—A  Tif(oron«  tpeciea  willi  laoeetdate  glauconi 
green  leaTee,  and  short  roceniea  of  laisa  Sowen,  white  or 
faintly  tinged  with  pinlc.  This  a  a  lueful  form,  aa  it  ftoirem 
profuael;  from  May  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 
and  bean  cutting  extremely  well. 

S.  intenHadiMt.—liM  plant  is  compact  in  habit  and  of 
BMderate  iiie.  The  learea  are  obovate  and  nmilar  in  colour 
to  the  last  mentioned.  The  flowen  are  large,  white,  lafluaed 
with  roay  pink,  and  solitary  in  the  azda  of  the  leaves.  It  hat 
been  in  this  country  aboot  forty  year*,  but  is  not  oenCTally 
bown.  The  annexed  engraving  repreaents  thia  ^ant  and 
conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  generic  chaiacter. 

The  name  Eriostemon  is  derived  from  two  Qreeit  words 
vignifjing  "  woolly  stamen,"  a  character  whicb  marki  all  the 
species.  It  is  somewtat  strange  that  b;  dlSerent  eminent 
tmtboritieB  the  name  hat  been  considered  masculine,  leminiue, 
and  neuter,  but  the  Rrst  appears  to  be  correct,  and  the  tenni- 
nations  of  the  specific  terms  aie  now  generally  given  in  accord- 
Aitce  with  that  view. — L.  CABTiiB. 


PACKING  STRAWBERBIES. 

FlW  fruits  are  more  difflcnit  to  pack  for  travelling  long 


u  safely  than  Stnwbenies.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  the 
methods  reconmended,  and  I  now  adopt  one  of  my  own  whicb 
Answers  exceeding!;  well.  Some  time  a^o  I  had  a  number  of 
tin  boxes  made,  8  inches  in  length,  4  inches  in  width,  and 
1)  inch  deep.  In  these  all  the  Strawberries  sect  away  are 
packed.  A  quaoti^  of  Strawberry  leaves  are  gathered  some 
noors  before,  and  Uiey  are  allowed  to  remain  in  some  cool 
place  until  they  become  quite  toft.  A  number  are  then  spread 
oat  on  the  bottom  of  the  tin  box,  and  I  then  begin  packing 
the  fruit  upon  them.  Leaves  only  are  used  in  packing  ;  none 
of  the  fruits  are  wrapped  in  tliem.  The  first  leaf  being  placed 
in  the  box  so  as  to  keep  the  Erst  fruit  that  is  placed  in  off  the 
tin,  then  another  leal  is  placed  against  this  fruit  to  keep  the 
next  one  from  touching  it,  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full. 
Only  one  layer  of  fmit  is  placed  in  each  box.  A  quantity  of 
soft  leaves  are  placed  over  all,  and  the  lid  is  put  on  and  tied 
-down  ;  one  box  will  hold  aboat  1  It,  of  fruit.  Any  number  of 
small  boxes  may  be  packed,  and  they  can  then  be  placed  in  a 
large  wooden  box  and  be  sentoff  together,  or  one  may  be  taken 
in  tbe  pocket  anywhere  with  perfect  safety.  In  my  opinion 
the  smaller  tbe  quantity  of  fruit  of  any  kind  that  is  paiiked 
together  tbe  better  does  it  bear  transit.  A  large  qnantiW  in  a 
large  box  is  sure  to  be  iiijnied  by  its  own  weight  and  friction. 
A  KlTCHKH  GASDEMEB. 


WHAT  IS  MEALY  BUG? 
IiAffT  season  some  gardeners  assured  me  I  had  that  pest  on 
my  Tines,  while  others  told  me  it  was  brown  scale.  Will  yon 
Undly  describe  the  appearance  of  the  meaty  bug  insect  ? 
Wbat  is  wrong  with  Tmes  when  the  rods  are  spotted  all  the 
season  with  eomethiuK  like  half  a  hempseed  in  shape  and 
mize,  bat  brown  ;  whm  ants  are  penistently  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  canes  in  large  numbers  conUnnally, 
tbe  leaves  get  of  a  black  dirty  appearance,  and  when  handled 
feel  sticky,  and  the  bimchea  as  they  ripen  get  covered  with  a 
■disgnslinK-looking^  fongns  appearance )  Many  of  the  hemp- 
eeed-like-looking  insecli  had  small  patches  of  something  like 
ftoe  cotton  wo(U  protruding  from  lAem.  If  you  will  Undly 
i^Mcribe  mealy  bag  and  brown  tcala  I  shall  know  bow  to 
.dlBtingnish  thmn  in  future. — J.  BOBIKSON. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  Hr.  J.  Unir's  note  on  getting  rid  of 


the  Vines.  I  went  out  and  found  them  in  the  state  they  first 
toJce  before  spreading  over  the  Tines  like  little  baUs  of  cotton 
^rool.  These  were  all  searched  for,  and  the  parts  were  washed 
mth  an  insecticide.  A  sliarp  look-out  was  kept  for  them,  but 
we  aaw  no  more  that  year.  The  Vines  were  most  carefully 
«l«aDed,  scraped,  and  painted  the  next  year,  but  I  had  a  sns- 
piclos  that  we  should  find  it,  and  b^nfc  an  entomologist  I  knew 
that  tbe  best  time  to  look  for  it  was  in  tbe  beginning  of  April, 
for  tben  tbe  old  mother  bng  la  to  he  found  glued  to  the  bard 
wood,  and  underneath  ber  bei  ^^  a  thowand  perhaps  for 
.  «acb.     £he  dies  on  them,  and  bMomea  a  hard  scale  hardly 


visible  toany  but  a  piactiaed  eye.  If  taken  then,  and  the  place 
she  was  on  washed  with  a  strong  insecticide,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  be  exterminated.  But  the  wonder  is  whera  they  &>" 
before  they  come  back  to  lay  their  eggs,  for  tbe  bonse  may  b 

painted  and  Tines  cleaned,  but  still  Uiej  c —     " 

A.  Clifton. 


species  known  as  the  meaty  bug,  0.  adonidum  (fig.  39),    The 

figures  represent  the  female  inwcts,  which  ara  apterous,  the 

males  having  wings.     Both  sexes 

of  C.  adonidum  move  about  beely, 

even  when  old  ;   but  the  female 

J  form  of  C  vitis  is  motionless,  ex- 

cept in  a  very  young  state,  and 
when  matured  forms  a  hard  scale, 
which  protects  the  eggs,  which  are 
further  covered  with  a  woolly  sub- 
stance. The  female  C.  adonidum 
(the  mealy  bug),  however,  is  not 
furnished  with  u  "hard  scale,"  hut 
more  tesemblee  a  small  woodlousB 
powdered,  soroetimes  very  thickly, 
with  the  mealy  substance  from 
which  Its  popular  name  is  derived. 
Pig.  3>.  Our  drawings  represent  a  femalo 

mealy  bug  much  magnifled,  and  (rf 
its  natural  site  ;  tbe  scale  insects  with  the  wooUy  appendages 
are  also  enlarged.  Tbe  respectiTe  species  are  eawly  determin- 
able by  one  being  hard  and,  when  old,  motionless  on  the 
Vine — the  scale  ;  the  other  being  soft  and  endowed  with 
motion,  even  when  it  has  attained  to  matnri^ — the  mealy 
bug, — Ena.] 

BOSE  LIFE  ON  THE  STANDARD  BBIAB. 
I  SATE  just  read  tbe  article  by  Mr.  George  Pant,  "The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,"  in  the  "Bosatiaus'  Year-Book,"  and 
am  tempted  to  communicate  my  own  very  limited  but  practical 
experience.  In  December,  18^,  I  began  my  Rose  garden  with 
eight  Boss  trees  on  half-standards — namely,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham,  La  France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Victor  Terdier, 
Madame  Marie  Cirodde,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Hons.  Jonmean, 
and  Clemence  Raoui.  Besides  these  I  had  only  two  otheia 
already  in  the  garden— vis.,  Black  Prince  budded  also  with 
Madame  Prevoat,  and  a  tree  of  Coupe  d'H«b&  Mow  in  1S8CS 
after  two  winters  of  remarkable  severity  in  this  district^  Beauty 
of  Waltham  and  Madame  Marie  Clirodde  are  pushing  rapidly 
into  growth  with  good  heads,  and  have  therefore  be^  alreadr 
pruned.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  La  France  have  sofferet^ 
Out  have  still  good  healthy  wood.  Ia  France  is  breaking  welL 
Madame  Victor  Terdier  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady  are  on^  just 
alive.  Clemence  Baoux  died  early.  Hons.  Jonmean  bad  a 
tendency  to  blow  upside  down  and  was  removed,  so  was  Black 
Prince  ;  but  Coupe  d'Hibi,  also  a  half -standard,  is  remarkably 
beallhy,  (hough  now  a  veiy  old  tree,  having  been  in  my  po»- 
session  twelve  or  fourteen  yeats.— A.  M.  B. 


MIXED    FLOWER   BOBDERS    IN    1879.— No.  4. 

FTRFTHBini,  PULUOHASU,  OBUH,  FOTBNTILLA. 
The  flowers  of  the  double  varieties  of  Pyrethrum  roeenm 

were  not  likely  to  fare  well  in  1879  any  more  than  those  of 
the  double  annual  Asters.  This  petals  in  very  double  fiowers 
easily  become  waterli^ed  and  stick  together,  and  it  not 
speedily  dried  turn  brown  and  decay.  But  one  of  the  best  of 
ail  border  plants  which  flowered  very  well  last  season  is  a  single 
variety,  an  Improvement^  I  think,  on  Oie  specifio  P.  iMtnm, 
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which  produces  abundance  of  flowers  of  a  clear  bright  rose 
colour  and  as  large  as  Ox-eye  Daisies,  on  stiff  slender  stalks. 
The  pleasing  contrast  of  this  colour  with  the  rich  golden  disc 
render  it  a  very  effectiye  flower  for  the  mixed  border,  and 
most  useful  for  cutting.  It  is  easily  increased  by  pulling  off 
the  side  shpots  in  June,  which  miUce  good  plants  by  autumn. 
9%ese  Pyrethrums  are  of  undoubted  hardiness,  but  frequently 
fail  to  reappear  after  winter  unless  precautions  are  taken  to 
keep  the  slugs  from  them.  The  mischief  is  done  at  the  end  of 
winter  and  beg^ning  of  spring.  The  shoots  are  eaten  as  fast 
as  they  attempt  to  sprout.  They  should  be  examined  carefully 
in  February,  and  if  you  see  a  suspicion  of  slime  no  time  is  to 
be  lost  Oleaf  the  soil  away  an  inch  deep  to  a  distance  of 
2  inches  round  the  crown  ;  next  giye  a  soaking  of  lime  water ; 
then  fin  the  hollow  with  coal  ashes  or  sharp  sand  mixed  with 
soot.  Lastly  get  a  slice  of  turnip  and  cut  it  in  two,  and  lay 
half  on  each  side  of  the  plant  wiui  the  straight  side  towards 
the  crown.  This  is  the  best  slug  trap  1  know,  and  all  Pyre- 
thrums, and  Delphiniums  too,  should  be  treated  in  this  way  at 
once.  If  you  should  think  the  turnip  not  ornamental,  remem- 
ber that  it  will  be  the  means  of  securing  you  ornament  in 
June.  Another  Pyrethrum  called  uliginosum  is  most  useful 
for  the  mixed  border,  growing  4  feet  high  and  flowering  ^dth 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  bearing  a  profusion  of  large  cSegant 
DaisyJike  flowers.  It  endures  botii  wet  and  cold.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  as  those  who  like 
«atiimn  tints  in  spring  are  sure  to  hare  their  gardens  full  of 
it  already ;  but  I  may  mention  here  that  fbr  those  who  like 
goiden  leaves  in  March  Valeriana  Phu  is  the  best  plant  for  a 
wet  heavy  soil. 

The  Pulmonarias  can  hardly  hare  too  strong  a  soil  or  too 
-wet  a  season.  They  are  gay  and  useful  in  March  and  April, 
but  must  be  kept  within  bounds  and  not  allowed  to  rob  their 
neighbours.  I^t  summer  I  traced  long  thick  roots  from  some 
of  them,  travelling  at  a  depth  of  2  in(^es  beneath  the  surface 
to  a  distance  of  6  feet.  They  are  sure  in  this  way  to  increase 
.fast,  and  the  clumps  must  be  kept  small  and  confined  to  the 
less  choiee  part  of  the  border.  The  native  P.angustifolia  is 
by  far  the  best  of  them,  being  the  earliest  to  flower  and  the 
richest  blue  in  colour.  My  stock  of  it  all  came  from  a  plant 
sent  when  in  flower  in  the  folds  of  a  letter  from  Dorsetshire, 
where  it  grows  wild.  It  is  said  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
-common  P.  officinalis,  which  is  coarser  in  its  habit.  The  most 
ornamental  in  leaf  is  a  species  with  red  flowers  which  I  bought 
as  P.  sibirioa,  and  I  have  another  with  purple  flowers  and 
leaves  without  spots.  There  are  two  or  three  others  in  cul- 
tivation. 

The  double  scarlet  Geum,  G.  coccineum  flore-semipleno,  as 
it  is  rightly  called,  not  being  too  double  to  ripen  seed,  is  a 
flower  which  it  is  difficult  to  praise  too  highly.  Last  year  ita 
flowering  was  almost  endless  ;  it  began  in  May,  and  I  gathered 
a  flne  bunch  in  November.  The  easiest  way  to  obtain  a  stock 
is  from  seed.  A  sixpenny  packet  sown  in  heat  in  March  last 
.year  produced  me  about  two  hundred  plants,  which  came  into 
flower  in  August,  and  95  per  oent.  of  them  were  double.  The 
surplus  seedlings  should  be  planted  in  any  corner  of  the  kitchen 
garden  to  supply  cut  flowers,  for  which  this  plant  is  very  useful. 
The  yellow  Geum  montanum,  though  it  aoes  not  flower  so 
contmuously,  grows  well  in  the  stiff  cold  soil  of  my  garden. 

The  Potentilla  is  another  plant  which  likes  a  strong  soil,  and 
flowers  well  in  spite  of  wet,  though  its  flowers  do  not  last  long 
whether  the  day  is  wet  or  dry.  Some  of  both  the  single  and 
double  varieties  are  unsurpassed  for  richness  of  colour,  but 
their  untidy  habit  of  growth  is  a  strong  objection  to  them. 
They  require  tying,  but  it  is  hard  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
them  ;  the  ordinary  mode  of  tying  to  a  central  support  has  the 
effect  of  showing  only  the  backs  of  the  flowers,  but  tying-up 
is  a  separate  study,  and  many  different  methods  have  to  be 
adopted  for  different  plants. — C.  W.  DOD. 


8PARB0WS  V.  Buds  and  Seeds.— Of  all  birds  I  think  the 
sparrow  the  most  destructive.  Not  only  will  they  eat  the  buds 
or  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushep,  but  even  Pear  trees  do  not 
escape  their  ravages.  I  had  one  Pear  tree  entirely  stripped  of 
its  buds  before  I  was  aware  of  the  fact.  Seeds,  too,  if  not 
previously  netted  and  well  secured,  are  sure  to  be  devoured 
wholesale  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  germinate,  for  where  there 
is  a  hole  in  the  net  they  are  sure  to  creep  through  unless  you  are 
perpetually  watehing.  Large  feathers  or  other  material  seems 
to  have  no  effect  after  a  day  or  two.  I  have  thrown  lime  over 
the  seeds  when  sown,'  and  I  have  adopted  the  drill  system  this 


season,  thinking  I  might  in  that  way  escape  their  ravages. 
They  are  constantly  nimbling  Peas  although  3  inches  above 
ground.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against  the  feathered 
tribe  in  general,  but  the  sparrows  are  the  most  daring  and 
destructive  of  them  all,  I  believe,  in  a  garden,  and  I  sayv 
Shoot  them  whenever  you  can. — ^F.  H.  Fboud. 

A  TRIO  OF  EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

Old  friends  are  the  following  plants,  often  slighted,  often 
forgotten,  but  ever  true  ;  never  i^hng  to  flower  'profusely  how- 
ever bleak  and  exposed  may  be  the  position  assigned  tfaem,  or 
however  severe  the  preoed^g  winter  may  have  been ;  Alike 
in  hardiness,  in  tenacity  of  life,  and  above  all  in  the  striking- 
effect  of  their  blossom. 

Omphalodes  vema,  the  creeping  Forget-me-not,  shall  have 
the  first  plaoe.  Once  established  it  needs  no  further  care,  soon 
forming  large  tufts,  or  rather  masses,  for  the  creeping  st^ma 
spread  on  all  sides,  throwing  up  handsome  green  foliage  wltb 
a  cluster  of  its  deep  blue  flowers  from  every  joint  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Next  comes  Erica  camea,  every  pkunt 
now  forming  dense  cushions  of  deep  pink  flowers,  so  bright 
and  gay  that  a  few  plants  are  sufficient  for  most  gardens,  each 
soon  growing  into  dwarf  spreading  tufts  a  foot  or  two  in 
diameter.  It  thrives  equally  well  in  loam  or  peat,  in  soila 
heavy  or  light,  in  limestone  and  sandstone  districts.  The  last 
is  Aubrietia  deltoidea,  now  seen  in  belts  and  beds  one  dense 
mass  of  purple  blossom,  often  varied  in  shades  of  colour  to 
rosy  lilac,  especially  when  raised  from  seed.  This,  too,  thrives 
in  most  soils  and  situations. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

I  AM  glad  to  say  that  the  fruit  prospecte  in  the  eonth  of 
Scotland  are  very  much  more  encouraging  than  they  were  two- 
months  ago.  Apricots  are  very  thinly  blossomed,  but  Plums 
and  some  of  the  Pears  look  very  promising.  Apples  axe  also 
well  budded.  Amongst  the  smaller  fruito  &e  only  kind  I  am 
doubtful  about  are  Strawberries,  which  were  severely  tried  by 
the  hard  winter.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  six  weeks  of  good 
weather  last  autumn  may  have  given  the  blooms  sufficient 
stamina  to  set.  Indoors  we  have  never  had  such  a  fine  set  of 
Peaches  in  the  late  house,  sdthough  it  was  in  November  the  last 
of  the  fruit  was  taken  off  last  season.— -R.  P.  Bbothsbstok. 


ROSES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS  AFTER  THE  FROST- 

Now  that  vegetation  is  again  on  the  move  after  the  late 
severe  winter,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  damage  done 
by  frost  may  be  formed.  I  find  many  plants  have  snfl^iered 
severely,  but  Roses  have  come  through  the  ordeal  well ;  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  just  been  pruned,  and  out  of  about 
five  hundred  dwarfs  I  have  not  found  a  single  death,  while 
out  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  standeods  two  dozen 
are  dead  and  many  more  injured.  The  Teas  are  not  yetpromed, 
but  where  cut  by  frost  seem  breaking  well  from  the  bottom. 
Some  of  the  newer  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  turned  out  of  pots  in 
the  autumn,  seem  of  good  constitution,  having  passed  the 
winter  quite  uninjured  although  left  unprotected  through  20^ 
of  frost,  notably  plants  of  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Conntess  of 
Rosebeiy,  A.  K.  Williams,  Souvenir  de  Victor  Verdier,  and 
others.  However,  perhaps  to  the  restricted  growth  of  plants 
in  pots,  which  would  have  a  better  chance  of  ripening  in  sach 
a  season  as  last,  might  be  attributed  any  difference  noticeable 
rather  than  to  hardiness  of  varieties. 

The  severe  east  winds  of  the  last  week  or  two  show  where 
shrubs  arc  injured  or  killed.    Many  that  looked  little  the  worse 
a  short  time  ago  appear  badly  cut  now.    The  first  plants  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  early  frosts  of  last  autumn  on  immature 
growths  were  the  Figs  and  the  Hydrangeas,  which  were  cut 
before  the  leaves  fell,  consequently  before  they  could  be  pro- 
tected.   All  Myrtles  not  protected  by  walls  are  killed ;  seveiai 
were  a  score  of  years  old,  and  shrubs  generally  look  much 
worse  than  last  spring.    Even  Raspberry  canes  are  cut  badic 
some  distance,  a  few  almost  to  the  ground.    As  the  Baspbeny 
is  not  usually  hurt  by  the  most  severe^winters,  it  must  be  that 
the  exceptionally  late  and  sunless  summer  left  the  canes  nn* 
ripened  as  well  as  the  growths  of  more  tender  platits.    Varie- 
gated Euonymuses  all  killed  and  many  herbaceous  plants.    A 
fine  plant  of  Pittosporum  Tobira,  which  was  little  injured  in 
the  spring  of  1870,  when  many  established  wall  plants  were 
found  to  be  dead,  is  completely  killed.    It  covered  a  piece  of 
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wall  8  feet  by  7,  aod  used  to  be  loAded  with  bloom  erezy  year 
Of  the  Broccoli  in  the  kitchen  gpuden  about  one-third  hare 
'Slimmed.  All  fruit  trees  aeem  w^  set  with  bloom  bads,  Pears 
only  excepted,  but  whether  the  bloom  will  prove  perfect  is 
another  matter.  Only  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  yet  open, 
and  they  appear  weak. — ^Raoitl ,  St,  Fagam. 


IMANTOPflYLLUM  MINIATUM  SUPERBUM, 

I  HAVB  sent  you  by  this  post  blooms  of  our  Imantophyllnm 
miniatmn  snperbum,  which  I  believe  to  be  distinct  from  and  a 
much  finer  variety  than  the  one  under  the  same  name  in  the 
nurseries.  Our  Isxge  plant  is  now  at  its  best,  and  is  a  grand 
specimen.  The  plant  is  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  The 
individual  leaves  average  3  feet  6  inches  long  and  2^  inches 
broad.  It  has  ten  flower  spikes  averaging  twenty-four  blooms 
to  each  spike,  and  all  expanded  at  one  time.  The  trusses  of 
bloom  on  each  spike  average  30  inches  in  circumference,  and 
•6  inches  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  truss.  This  plant  is  the 
admiration  of  all  who  see  it,  and  1  know  of  no  plant  that  pro- 
<luced  a  finer  effect ;  under  gaslight  it  is  superb.  Kindly 
state  your  opinions  as  to  the  distinctness  or  otherwise  of  the 
Tarie^.— W.  K.  Woodcock,  Thorhnry,  Shield, 

[The  flowers  received  are  3  inches  across,  and  many  of  the 
perianth  segments  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  an  un- 
usually fine  and  richly  coloured  variety,  surpassing  I.  m.  super- 
bum,  and  quite  equal  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  continental  variety 
Martha  Heimers.  You  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  your  speci- 
men.— Ed&] 

COLD  FRAMES. 

KOTHIHO  is  more  useful  in  a  garden  than  a  namber  of  cold 
brick-fnunes.  At  present  we  have  thousands  of  bedding  plants, 
fluch  as  Bast  Lothian  Stocks,  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  Verbenas, 
•^cc.,  planted  out  in  these,  alfio  Celery  and  other  early  vege- 
tables^  Half-baidy  annuals  will  also  be  sown  in  quantity ;  and 
immediately  these  are  transferred  to  their  quarters  out  of 
<loors  winter-flowering  plants  being  at  present  propagated, 
such  as  Begonias,  Bupatoriums,  Bouvardias,  Poinsettias,  and 
dyclamens,  wiH  be  planted  out  in  their  places.  Again  in 
4iutumn  the  frames  will  be  filled  with  Lettuces,  Endives^  cut- 
tings of  Pansies,  Violas,  Pentstemons,  Carnations,  &0m  to  be 
removed  in  time  for  tender  bedding  plants  in  spring.  Where 
brick  pits  cannot  be  obtained  capital  substitutes  may  be  had 
from  other  material.  The  labour  of  watering  saved  during 
spring  and  summer  where  these  frames  are  employed  is  con- 
siderable, while  the  plants  do  well  without  much  trouble  being 
taken  with  them.— R.  P.  B. 


f  erred  to  the  warmest  house,  as  it  delights  in  a  high  temperature 
with  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  when  growing.  The  plants ' 
that  nave  been  newly  potted  should  be  watered  rather  sparingly 
for  a  time,  giving  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  moss  fresh  until 
they  have  commenced  to  root  freely,  after  which  time  they 
iftay  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water. 

If  eveiything  goes  on  well  the  plants  will  have  finished  growth 
or  nearly  so  by  the  banning  or  middle  of  August.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  when  the  plants  have  finished  growth  by  the 
end  or  terminal  leaf,  whicn  instead  of  being  in  an  horizontal 
position  is  always  erect,  coming  out  from  the  extreme  point  of 
the  pseudobulb. '  The  plants  should  then  be  gradually  exposed  to 
the  sun*s  rays  and  plenty  of  air  to  assist  them  in  ripening  their 
growths.  A  very  good  position  is  on  the  shelves  of  a  green« 
house  or  vinery.  Water  should  now  be  gradually  withheld,  • 
giving  sufficient  to  keep  the  growths  plump.  If  the  plants  are 
kept  in  the  warm  house  too  long  and  too  wet  at  the  zoets  th^ 
are  apt  to  make  a  second  growth,  which  is  always  weak,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  interferes  with  their  free  flowering. 

When  the  old  j^ants  produce  laterals,  which  they  will  in- 
variably, they  may  be  removed  the  second  year.  A  veiy  good 
method  is  to  place  four  or  five  in  a  small  basket,  em^oying 
the  same  kind  of  compost  as  recommended  for  culture  in  pots, 
but  instead  of  using  crocks  for  the  bottom  of  the  baskets  char- 
coal will  answer  much  better,  as  the  roots  will  cling  to  it  with 
great  tenacity.  The  baskets  may  then  be  suspended  near  the 
roof  of  the  house.  I  find  such  plants  grown  in  baskets  and 
wdl  flowered  are  admirably  adapted  for  standing  in  small , 
vases  for  the  drawing-room.  The  plants  can  be  made  to  \(Kk. 
very  ornamental  by  using  a  few  small  seedling  Ferns  around 
the  base.  D.  nobile  wiU  keep  in  good  condition  for  at  least 
three  weeks  in  any  ordinary  sitting-room. — W,  W. 


DENDROBIUM  NOBILE. 

It  appears  that  this  species  of  Dendrobium  is  not  so  success- 
fully managed  amongst  amateurs  as  is  desirable,  hence  a  few 
remarks  on  its  cultivation  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Dendro- 
bium nobile  is  without  doubt  a  first-class  winter-flowering 
Orchid.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  genus,  the  easiest  to 
•cultivate,  and,  unlike  most  of  the  species,  it  can  be  easily  pro- 
pagated. The  flowers  are  exlremely  useful  in  many  ways, 
particularly  for  button-holes  and  hand  bouquets.  Anyone  pos- 
sessing say  a  dozen  medium-sized  plants,  with  a  little  judicious 
treatment  can  have  Dendrobium  flowers  for  four  or  five  months 
through  winter  and  early  spring. 

Plants  that  completed  their  growth  early  in  autumn,  and 
bad  their  stems  or  pseudobulbs  thoroughly  ripened,  will  be  in 
flower  soon  after  Cnristmas,  provided  the  plants  have  had  a 
good  rest  in  a  cool  house.  When  the  flower  buds  are  promi- 
nent one  or  more  plants  at  a  time  may  be  introduced  into  the 
warmer  house  to  hasten  them  into  flower.  Kow  that  the 
growing  season  has  fairly  commenced  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  looking  over  the  plants.  If  any  of  them  are  infested  with 
mealy  bug,  scale,  or  red  spider,  which  they  are  rather  subject 
to^  they  £ould  be  carefully  sponged,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
4lie  young  growths.  Dendrobium  nobile  may  be  grown  in  two 
ways-^viz.,  in  baskets  and  in  pots.  Plants  that  are  grown 
in  pKits  and  require  a  shift  may  be  at  once  potted,  employing 
three  parts  of  good  fibry  peat  wiUi  the  fine  dust  sifted  out, 
and  one  part  of  chopped  sphagnum,  with  a  good  admixture  of 
ebarcoal  and  potsherds,  llie  pots  should  be  filled  three  parts 
full  with  drainage,  then  a  layer  of  moss  over  the  crocks,  work- 
ing in  some  lumps  of  charcoal  and  crocks  as  the  potting  pro- 
ceeds.   The  plants  may  then  be  neatly  staked  out  and  trans- 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thb  handsome  specimen  of  Pbunus  cb&asii'ERA  which 
stands  opposite  the  Cape  house  at  Eew  is  now  covered  with 
its  large  white  Hawthorn-like  fragrant  flowers.  Annually 
this  tree  is  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  its  beautiful  flowers, 
and  invariably  attracts  great  attention.  It  is  surprising  that 
such  a  really  ornamental  tree  is  not  more  extensively  grown^ 
for,  flowering  thus  early  in  the  year  it  is,  with  the  exoeption 
of  the  Almond,  quite  unrivalled. 

In  the  Orchid   house  that  very  handsome  species 

Spidendrum  BlooBNUTUM  is  now  flowering.  One  specimen 
growing  in  a  basket  is  bearing  two  long  spikes  with  flowers 
clusters!  near  the  apex  of  each.  The  sepals,  petals,  and 
labellum  are  pure  white ;  the  latter,  however,  is  faintly  spotted 
with  purple,  which  adds  much  to  its  attractiveness.  This  q)ecies 
is  usiuUly  considered  difficult  of  cultivation,  but  it  appears  to 
thrive  well  enough  at  Eew. 

Nbab  the  Epidendrum  is  a  plant  of   the  peculiar 

Laosna  SPBCTABILI8  bearing  a  pendulous  spike  of  its 
curiously  spotted  flowers.  This  is  a  pretty  species  of  a  very 
small  genus  of  epiphytal  South  American  Orchids,  and  has 
incurved  sepals  and  petals  thickly  spotted  and  dusted  with 
bluish  purple,  the  labellum  being  somewhat  quadrangular  in 
form,  on  a  short  stalk,  and  similarly  spotted  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower. 

An  attractive  work  entitled  "Artistic  Conserva- 
tories, Designed  to  be  Constructed  on  the  System  of  Messrs. 
Messenger  &  Co.  of  Loughborough,"  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
B.  T.  Basford,  High  Holbom,  London.  The  book  contains  a 
large  number  of  photo-lithographed  plates  of  various  horticul- 
tural  and  garden  structures  from  designs  by  E.  W.  Godwin, 
F.S.A.,  and  Maurice  B.  Adams.  A.KI.B.A.  The  object  of  this 
work  is,  as  the  preface  states,  "  to  awaken  in  persons  of  taste  a 
desire  for  somethiug  more  artistic  in  design  than  is  usually 
attempted,"  a  result  which  the  plates  are  well  calculated  to 
effect,  for  in  elegance  of  design  and  neatness  of  execution  we 
have  seen  few  that  surpass  them. 

Ahono  the  Amaryllises  exhibited  recently  by  Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper  Holloway  were  many  varieties  that 
displayed  a  remarkable  richness  of  colouring  in  their  flowers 
combined  with  symmetry  of  form.  Some  most  intense  shades 
of  scarlet  and  crimson  were  represented,  the  varieties  Edith, 
Klegans,  and  Exquisite  being  especially  noticeable.  It  is  this 
brilliancy  of  colours  that  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  Amaryllises  as  decorative  plants,  especially  as  at  the  season 
when  they  are  in  perfection  scarlet  shades  are  but  poorly 
represent^  by  other  plants.     Sinoe  Messrs,  Veitch  exhibited 
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their  gnnd  collection  at  the  late  sprinf;;  shows  a  few  other 
seedling  forms  of  g^t  merit  have  ezpiuided,  one  especially 
being  exceedingly  rick  and  velvety,  the  flower  being  of  good 
form  and  substance, 

A  PBBTTT  and  tisef al  plant  is  RogiebA.  oobdatAi 

sometimes  seen  mider  the  name  of  Rondeletia,  to  which  genns 
it  is  closely  allied  in  stmcture.  Although  a  native  of  8oath 
America  and  usually  afforded  stove  treatment,  it  succeeds 
equally  well  in  a  greenhouse  temperature.  It  is  of  shrubby 
habit,  the  evergreen  leaves  being  elliptical  in  form  and  sessile 
an  the  branches.  The  deliciously  fragrant  flowers  are  borne 
in  dense  terminal  heads,  the  corollas  being  tubular  with  pale 
pink  lobes,  a  deeper  colour  tinging  the  outer  portion  of  the 
kbes.  It  is  not  of  rapid  growth,  but  succeeds  very  well  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  with  good  drainage. 

—  Mr.  J.  MuiB,  Margam,  informs  us  that  a  horticultural 
society  has  been  started  at  Swansea  under  the  name  of  the 
South  Wales  Hobticultcral  Societt,  and  the  first  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  during  August  next.  ^  In  years  gone  by 
there  have  been  several  attempts  made  to  form  a  society  of  the 
kind  at  Swansea,  but  from  various  causes  failure  has  alwavs 
been  the  result.  Now,  however,  there  is  evezy  prospect  of  the 
Society  being  firmly  established  and  carried  on  successfully ; 
the  President,  Mr.  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  being  a  gentleman  held 
in  high  esteem  for  the  great  interest  he  takes  in  all  that  en- 
hances the  public  good,  and  I  think  those  who  have  seen  his 
exhibits  of  late  years  at  the  various  metropolitan  shows,  as 
well  as  his  excellent  writings  in  the  Journal  of  Hortictdture^ 
will  readily  understand  that  his  share  in  the  matter  will  be 
well  sustained .  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  R.  Thomas,  Castle 
Street,  Swansea,  and  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Ii^:g,  have  the  good 
of  the  cause  at  heart,  and  although  they  may  possess  Uiose 
qualities  that  go  very  far  towards  making  any  undertaking 
of  the  kind  a  complete  success.  The  Committee  list,  besides 
containing  the  names  of  many  well-known  amateurs  in  the 
district,  has  also  enrolled  most  of  the  leading  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  prise  list  is  a  liberal  one  in  all  classee, 
and  it  only  remains  for  the  public,  more  especially  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  to  accord  it  that  patronage  and 
support  so  richly  deserved  to  make  the  whole  affair  a  grand 
and  lasting  success.** 

Two  very  useful  varieties  for  foreing  in  pots  are 

Rhododendron  Mrs.  John  Glutton  and  Ladt  of  the 
Lake.  Both  are  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  with  narrow  dark 
green  leaves  and  neat  heads  of  flowers,  which  in  the  former 
are  nearly  white,  the  upper  lobe  being  stained  with  yellow, 
and  in  the  latter  are  bright  rosy  purple.  They  succeed  well 
in  pots  of  moderate  size  in  a  compost  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand, 
or  the  two  latter  only,  and  occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid 
manure  when  the  flowers  are  being  developed  prove  highly 
beneficial. 

In  addition  to  the  Rose  Show  fixtures  published 

on  page  267,  we  have  now  to  add  that  the  Brockham  Show 
is  fixed  for  June  29th,  and  the  Uppingham  Show  for  July 
13th. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writing  to  us  on  Peach  prospects 

IN  Ireland,  states  that  many  trees  under  glass  that  usually 
bear  good  crops  are  casting  their  blossoms  this  year,  the 
cireumstance  being  attributed  to  the  deficient  maturation  of 
tiie  wood  Last  year,  and  not  to  any  defect  of  the  borders  or 
faults  in  management ;  but  he  wisely  observes  that  artificial 
fertilisation  should  be  resorted  to  aid  in  the  setting  of  the 
fruit. 

The  schedule  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company's 

Summer  Show  is  now  published,  and  with  it  is  incorporated 
the  schedule  of  the  N^ational  Rose  Show.  The  exhibition  of 
plants  will  be  held  on  May  the  29th,  two  prizes  only  being 
offered  as  usual  in  the  classes  ;  and  of  Roses  July  the  3rd. 
Among  the  prizes  offered  for  Roses  are  Messrs.  Cranston's 
Challenge  Cup,  a  number  of  silver  cups  from  R.  N.  G.  Baker, 
Esq.,  John  and  Thomas  Hollingworth,  Bsqrs.,  F.  G.  Oliver, 
Es<j.,  W.  Simons,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Paul  it.  Son  of  Cheshunt ; 
a  piece  of  plate  from  Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  and  medals  from 
the  proprietors  of  the  '*  Journal  des  Roses ; "  and  to  these  must 
be  added  the  medals  of  Mons.  Reanarts,  the  President  of  the 
Rose  Society  of  Antwerp,  announced  by  us  last  week,  for 
the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual,  best  Tea,  and  best  Noisette  in  the 
Show. 

—  Mr.  Sybrs  of  Bowdon  has  sent  us  one  of  his  new 
fnmigators,  which  appears  to  be  well  designed  for  its  purpose. 


two  moveable  circular  slides  enabling  those  using  it  to  regiilats 
the  draught  and  combustion  of  matoial  as  required.  In  this 
respect  it  difiters  from  others  that  we  have  seen,  sad  is  an 
usexul  garden  or  greenhouse  appliance. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  Azaleas  is  Hie  oom- 

paratively  new  continental  variety  Jean  Ybrvasnb,  which 
nas  lately  been  much  admired  in  Messrs.  Yeitch's  nunery. 
The  flowers  are  rich  salmon  pink  with  a  clear  white  feathery 
mai^gin,  but  occasionally  crimson  self  flowers  are  produced.  The 
plant  is  a  good  grower  and  very  floriferous.  It  is  an  acqaisition 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  is  likely  to  be  widely  disbibateil 
as  its  merits  become  fully  known. 

Althouoh,  as  we  remarked  in  a  preTioQs  issue,  a 

great  deficiency  of  Peach  blossom  on  the  waU  trees  at 
Chiswick,  the  trees  in  the  orchard  house  there  axe  hearily 
laden  with  fine  flowers,  and  with  a  continuanoe  of  the 
present  favourable  weather  a  good  crop  of  fruit  shonld  he 
produced. 

The  young  Vines  of  Ores  Colman  and  Black  Alicante 

in  the  long  corridor  of  the  eame  garden  are  breaking  remark- 
ably well.  The  canes  made  last  year  are  very  strong,  well 
matured,  and  a  good  foundation  is  laid  for  a  grand  house  ot 
Grapes.  They  are  being  started  into  growth  steadily,  as  no 
one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Barron  how  unwise  it  womd  he  to 
exhaust  the  canes  of  sap  before  roots  are  formed  to  maintain 
the  supply  requisite  for  the  healUiy  progress  of  the  Vines. 
The  Vines  in  tiie  large  vinery  that  produced  such  a  valoable 
crop  last  year,  and  which  had  their  foliage  prematurely  de- 
stroyed by  the  sudden  and  serere  frost  of  November,  sre  also 
breaking  well,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  materially 
injured  by  Uie  ruthless  defoliation  referred  to. 

The  report  and  balance  sheet  of  the  United  Hobtt- 

CULTURAL  Benefit  and  Provident  Societt  abows  that  the 
Society  is  in  a  healthy  state,  and  is  managed  jadidoosly  and 
economically.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  demand  on  the 
benevolent  fund,  which  has  a  balance  of  upwards  of  £700,  and 
very  little  on  the  benefit  fund  ;  but  a  sum  of  upwards  of  £40 
has  been  paid  to  two  widows,  due  to  them  from  the  deposit 
amounts  of  their  husbands,  for  the  Society  combines  the  pnn* 
ciple  of  a  savings  bank  with  that  of  life  assurance,  in  addition 
to  disbursing  aid  in  sickness.  The  capital  of  the  benefit  fond 
now  exceeds  £1000,  invested  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Society  numbers  seventy-two  benefit  members,  residing  chiefly 
in  the  metropolitan  district,  but  some  are  in  the  different 
counties  of  England,  one  in  Ireland,  and  one  in  America.  Mr. 
G.  Baker,  The  Gardens,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on-ThameB,  is 
the  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  F.  McElroy,  The  Gardens,  Moray 
Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  W.,  the  Secretary  of  this 
useful  Society,  which  is  established  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
those  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper 

Holloway  flowers  of  a  new  Primula,  which  will  be  sent  out 
during  the  present  year  under  the  name  of  P.  sinensis  fimbriata 
alba  magnifica.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  deeply  and  beautifully  fringed,  the  colow  beisg^ 
white  most  delicately  and  faintly  tinged  with  very  pale  pink, 
which  is  slightly  deeper  near  the  margin  of  the  corolla.  The 
trusses  are  over  6  inches  in  diameter  and  very  freely  produced. 
This  is  an  extremely  attractive  variety,  and  is  likely  to  become 
a  great  favourite  with  cultivators. 


SMALL  BIRDS— THE  BULLFINCH. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  "  W.  E.  R."  as  to  the  food  of  the  chaf- 
finch,  and  find  no  fault  with  the  bird  further  than  it  is  very 
troublesome  in  spring  in  the  way  of  picking  oS.  the  blooms  of 
my  variously  coloured  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  In  this  it 
IS  most  destructive,  utterly  spoiling  one  portion  of  my  garden 
at  this  time  of  year. 

I  am  quite  at  variance  with  "  W.  R.  R.,"  as  I  was  also  with 
my  dear  old  friend  Edward  Kewman,  as  regards  the  bullfinch. 
I  had  the  same  impression  as  he  at  one  time  (for  I  have  been  a 
naturalist  all  my  life)  that  the  bullfinch  was  a  useful  bird ;  but 
after  many  years  of  watchfulness  and  also  examination  of  the 
crops  of  the  birds  I  have  come,  though  somewhat  unwillinglyi 
to  the  conclusion,  and  this  without  any  doubts  that  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  enemies  a  fruit-grower  can  possibly  have.  The  titSt 
on  the  contrary,  are  to  my  thinking  very  serviceable,  and  many 
a  time  have  I  watched  them  at  their  work  witii  great  satis&e- 
tion.    After  seeing  them  pecking  here*  and  tiiere  and  every* 
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where  abont  a  Plain  tiee  I  have  examined  the  tree,  and  seldom 
if  ever  foond  a  bad  missing,  their  sharp  tiny  beaks  being 
.adapted  to  their  habits — ^that  of  picking  out  eggs,  &c.,  of  in- 
sects. Bat  it  is  not  so  with  the  bullfinch.  As  I  pointed  out  to 
my  mach-Iamented  friend  Edward  Newman,  the  beak  of  the 
bnllfinch  is  not  made  like  that  of  an  inseet-eating  bird,  nor  is 
it  one.  The  ravages  in  a  Flam  and  Ckxraeberry  orchard  that  a 
CAir  of  bollfinches  will  make  in  a  season  are  truly  wonderful. 
The  Gage  family  of  Plnms  are  their  especial  faTourites,  and 
when  they  are  allowed  full  scope  they  will  not  leave  a  single 
bloom  bud  on  any  of  the  trees.  One  year  I  let  them  have  fuU 
swing,  and  the  consequence  was  from  over  one  hundred  trees  I 
•  did  not  get  more  than  a  bushel  or  two  of  Plums.  Now  the  bull- 
finches are  shot  I  have  large  returns.  Over  and  over  again  have 
my  gardener  and  myself  examined  the  crops  of  the  bullfinches 
killed,  and  we  have  found  them  containing  nothing  but  bUfom 
Jmd$  of  the  Plums,  and  not  a  trtice  of  any  insects  whatever. 
Only  this  spring  my  gardener  noticed  a  pair  at  work  on  a 
Green  Gage  tree.  He  shot  the  hen  bird,  and  on  examining  the 
crop  found  ffty-tkree  bloom  budt  with  no  trace  whatever  of 
insects,  and  also  the  buds  were  in  very  healthy  condition. 
Therefore  I  wish  to  say  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  tell  me  or  any 
other  naturalist  gardener  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
.  about,  and  that  we  are  all  wrong,  &c,  I  am  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  have  been  a  close  observer  of  Nature  all  my  life,  and 
therefore  I  consider  that  my  opinion  is  worth  something — if 
.not  to  anyone  else  it  certainly  is  to  myself ;  and  that  opinion 
is  that  there  is  no  bird  more  destructive  to  the  fruit-grower 
than  the  bullfinch,  and  if  tliey  abound  he  will  grow  no  fruit, 
no  matter  how  well  set  with  bloom  buds  his  trees  may  be. — 
Harbison  Weir.  

Will  your  correspondent  "W.  R.  R."(page  257.)  describe 
the  insects  that  destroy  Gooseberry  and  Currant  buds  which 
the  bullfinches  attack  most  ?  and  will  he  be  good  enough  to 
produce  a  single  instance  of  these  fruit  crops  having  been 
sensibly  injured  by  such  bud-destroying  insects  ?  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  the  birds  eat  all  the  buds  in  hunting  the  destroyers 
of  the  same  ! — J.  S.  W. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CUCUMBER. 

The  Cncumber  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  in  the 
sonthem  parts  of  Africa,  and  like  many  other  plants  it  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  cultivation,  especially  in  late  years, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  greatly  valued  in  most  families.  As 
the  chief  object  is  to  obtain  a  supply  early  in  spring  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  well-constructed  house  and  the  command 
of  sufficient  top  and  bottom  heat.  I  grow^  them  in  a  brick 
frame  with  a  flue  round  it.  The  fine  is  covered  with  broken 
bricks  or  anything  suitable  to  allow  the  heat  to  circulate  freely 
all  over  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  this  is  covered  with  rough 
material  to  prevent  the  compost  from  passing  down  amongst 
-the  rubble.  If  the  fire  goes  out  at  night  the  loose  material 
referred  to  will  retain  the  heat  for  hours.  The  compost  I 
.employ  consists  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  a  little  decayed 
manure  well  mixed  together.  The  first  seeds  of  Wilson's 
Prolific  are  sown  early  in  February  ;  they  are  placed  singly  in 
-small  pots,  as  the  young  plants  do  not  receive  such  a  check  in 
shifting  as  when  several  seeds  are  sown  together.  Plant  them 
-out  as  soon  as  strong  enough.  To  obtain  a  few  fruits  early  I 
keep  a  plant  in  a  6-incb  pot,  enlarge  the  hole  in  the  bottom, 
and  plunge  the  pot  in  the  bed  at  the  back  of  tbe  frame.  This 
receives  no  check  in  planting  and  comes  into  bearing  early. 
When  the  fruits  begin  to  swell  I  pinch  well  in,  the  plant  being 
removed  when  the  frame  becomes  occupied  with  the  princip^ 
stock.  When  these  are  planted  out  the  roots  soon  begin  to 
posh  through  the  soil,  which  are  covered  with  rich  soil  as  they 
.Appear.  The  soil  is  placed  in  the  frame  a  few  days  to  become 
warm  before  using,  as  if  the  roots  are  covered  with  cold  soil  they 
receive  a  great  check.  By  supplying  the  soil  gradually  instead 
.of  all  together  I  obtain  fruits  much  finer  and  of  better  quality. 
The  water  used  should  always  be  of  the  same  temperature  as 
•the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  ;  if  too  warm  it  will 
caxLse  weak  instead  of  healthy  growth,  also  if  colder  they 
receive  a  severe  check.  No  plant  suffers  more  from  a  deficiency 
4}T  fraperabnndance  of  water  than  the  Cucumber,  or  so  soon 
ehows  the  ill  effects.  The  soil  should  not  become  so  dry  as  to 
cause  the  leaves  to  flag,  and  yet  water  should  not  be  given 
nntil  the  bed  becomes  slightly  dry,  then  give  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  soil  to  its  full  depth.  The  quantity  required  de- 
peadB  on  the  weather  and  health  of  the  plants.    I  supply  water 


in  the  mornings  in  early  spring,  and  afternoons  through  the 
summer,  closing  the  frames  early  in  the  afternoon.  I  always 
ventilate  slightly  before  the  temperature  rises  too  high,  but  not 
to  reduce  the  heat,  which  should  increase  with  the  ventilation, 
until  the  temperature  rises  to  85®,  and  then  air  may  be  given  in 
quantity  without  reducing  the  heat.  Cold  draughts  should 
always  be  guarded  against,  as  they  are  very  injurious,  particu- 
larly in  spring  and  autumn. 

The  plants  are  stopped  as  soon  as  they  get  above  the  second 
joint,  which  causes  them  to  branch  out  freely ;  these  I  stop 
when  the  growing  point  is  clear  of  the  first  leaf.  1  always  use 
a  sharp  knife,  as  the  finger  and  thumb  bruises  the  growths, 
and  the  wound  does  not  so  soon  heal  up  as  when  a  clean  cut 
by  a  knife  is  made.  They  should  be  stopped  again  alter  they 
reach  the  third  joint,  and  the  laterals  from  these  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  fill  an  ordinary  frame.  After  these  reach  the  sides  of 
the  frame  they  are  stopped,  and  the  result  is  a  number  of 
laterals  showing  abundance  of  fruit.  I  am  careful  not  to  allow 
the  foliage  to  become  too  crowded,  by  constantly  taking  out 
inferior  shoots  and  training  those  remaining  so  that  every 
^oot  receives  a  due  amount  of  sun  and  light.  I  endeavour  to 
keep  the  frame  well  covered  with  healthy  foliage,  by  removing 
all  the  weak  shoots  as  they  appear,  and  never  allowing  them 
to  become  so  crowded  as  to  necessitate  pruning  large  quantities 
away  at  one  time.  Great  foresight  must  be  used  to  secure  an 
abundant  and  continual  supply  of  fruit.  I  stop  the  lateral 
one  joint  above  the  fruit — where  there  is  only  one  frame  to 
grow  Cucumbers  in  this  is  of  great  importance,  so  as  to  keep  a 
regular  supply  during  the  summer  months —examine  the  plants 
twice  a  week,  taking  out  all  growths  that  have  borne  fruit,  so 
that  new  fruiting  wood  may  be  produced. 

The  culture  of  summer  Cucumbers  is  very  easy,  and  that  is 
the  time  they  are  most  in  request.  The  varieties  I  grow  for 
summer  are  Carters'  Model,  Battey*s  and  Rollisson's  Tele- 
graph. These  are  all  good.  I  grow  them  in  a  brick  frame 
heated  by  horse  manure.  Such  frames  are  only  suitable  for 
growing  Cucumbers  after  Mareh,  as  an  even  and  lasting  heat 
could  not  be  maintained  before.  These  frames  are  filled  with 
hot  manure  in  May,  sufficient  to  raise  a  bottom  heat  of  S(f  ; 
it  is  trodden  down  evenly  and  firmly,  so  that  it  wlU  settle 
regularly.  After  the  bed  is  made  the  lights  should  be  placed 
on  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then,  if  necessary,  a  little  more  dung 
is  supplied  so  that  the  plants  are  close  to  the  glass.  Tbe  fruits 
grown  in  frames  are  subject  to  get  crooked.  The  best  means  to 
remedy  tbat  is  to  have  some  glass  tubes  that  are  made  for  the 
purpose,  but  three  pieces  of  board  nailed  together  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  Let  the  boards  be  3  inches  wide  by  24  inches 
long  nailed  together  so  as  to  form  a  box  without  either  top  or 
ends.  I  have  ^so  grown  Cucumbers  in  frames  placed  on  a  hot- 
bed. Horse  manure  and  weeds  are  mixed  well  together,  and 
made  into  a  bed  just  wide  enough  for  the  frame  to  rest  on.  If 
the  material  is  well  shaken  to  pieces  and  levelled  with  the  fork 
it  wiU  settle  evenly  and  not  require  treading.  Cover  with  de- 
cayed manure,  and  finally  with  the  compos^  which  should  be 
the  same  as  before  advised.  When  the  h^it  has  subsided  to  a 
proper  temperature  place  one  plant  in  each  light.  Do  not  let 
the  plants  bear  fruit  before  they  become  quite  strong.  When 
the  heat  declines  line  the  bed  all  round.  Always  keep  a  few 
cans  of  water  in  the  sun  to  water  and  syringe  with. — James 
SlMMONDS. — (Read  at  one  of  the  Sheffield  Gardeners'  Meetingg.^ 


CHAPTERS  ON  INSECTS  FOR  GARDENERS.—No.  4. 

NSW  SEBIBS. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  various  ways  the  entomologist 
has  proved  a  true  friend  to  the  gardener  by  the  discoveries  he 
has  made  concerning  the  habits  of  many  insects  that  are  in- 
jurious to  plants  or  which  tend  to  disfigure  them ;  but  it  is  true 
also  that  entomologists,  not  working  specially  for  love  of  gar- 
deners and  with  a  desire  to  help  them,  have  neglected  some 
groups  of  insects  that  offer  no  attractions  for  the  cabinet  and 
which  are  troublesome  to  hunt.  As  we  are  year  by  year  in- 
creasing the  number  of  those  who  are  really  naturalists  and 
not  mere  collectors,  we  may  hope  before  the  end  of  this  century 
is  reached  to  get  not  only  a  definite  idea  of  the  number  of 
insects  that  are  friends  or  foes  in  our  gardens,  but  find  we 
know  much  more  than  at  present  about  their  habits,  times  of 
appearance,  and  the  best  modes  of  checking  their  increase.  In 
this  examination  of  insects  we  have  now  reached  a  division  of 
the  Hymenopterous  order,  which  includes  hundreds  of  species 
the  economy  of  which  is  almost  unknown,  and  not  a  few  species 
that  have  never  yet  received  names  from  our  men  of  science. 


JODBMAL  OP  HOETICDLTUBB  AND  COITAOB  QABDBNBB. 


The  second  diiUion  of  tbe  Terebrantia  bas  received  the  name 
of  EntomophAKft  from  the  panwitic  habile  ot  tbe  bulk  of  these 
inseota.  We  shall,  bawcvei,  be  better  nnderBtood  when  ire  sa; 
tbftt  it  includes  the  GallSies,the  IchnenmonOiea,  and  the  Bub;- 
t*Us.  The  two  first  form  a  natural  group,  although  having 
mitior  differences,  and  the;  have  been  called  tbo  Bpicullfera  ar 
"Fieroers,"  the  abdomen  being  furnished  with  a  dehcateneedle- 
Itke  organ  eucloecd  in  a  Bbeath,  b;  the  aid  of  which  eggB  are 
depositeil  eiLbcr  in  vegetable  Bubstajices  or  upon  living  ineecia. 
Amongst  them  there  are  few  instances  of  insects  of  any  sice,  tbe 
niaiaritj  being  small  or  even  tiny,  but  wonderfully  alert  in  their 
movements.  To  take  the  Gall- 
flies first — lie  Cjnipidse  (fig. 
40).  Wo  find  00  examination 
that  the  fiy  has  a  small  head,  'a 
thick  thorax,  and  an  abdomen 
attached  bj  a  stalk,  usually  egg- 
shaped.  The  larva  or  grub  is 
't  be  observed   feeding 
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Exposed,  but  it  is  lodged  within 
some  peculiar  growth  of  a 
plant  induced  by  the  puncture  ot  the  parent  insect.  Low- 
growing  plants  are  occasionally  attacked  by  individnaU  of  tbe 
Gallfly  race,  though  their  preference  seems  to  be  for  trees  and 
shrubs,  on  which  tbey  produce  a  variety  of  swellings  or  un- 
natnral  growths,  unsightly  where  they  are  numerous,  yet  not 
positively  injurious  to  Ihe  life  of  the  object  attacked,  or  seldom 
BO.  Undoubtedly  tbe  action  of  developing  galls  is  an  onhealtby 
one,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  such  large  and  peculiar  growths 
aa  we  frequt^ntly  see  should  be  caused  by  a  wound  made  with 
ao  instrument  finer  than  tbe  finest  needle,  though  in  all  proba- 
bility a  minute  drop  of  some  irritating  fluid  is  inserted  with 
the  egg.  Hot  must  we  consider  every  ''  gall "  noticeable  to  be 
the  work  of  a  Gallfly  proper  :  some  are  caused  by  two-winged 
&iea  of  the  Dipterous  order,  some  very  ugly  ones  are  chargeable 
upon  aphides,  beetles  again  produce  others,  and  some  are 
Bimply  fungoid  growths. 

Itai»ewbich  ere  highest  in  tbe  state  are  frequently  f  elected  for 
malicious  awault,  and  thus  the  Oak— reputed  to  be  the  monarch 
of  our  Briliuh  trees— is  beyond  all,  perhaps,  attacked  by  Oall- 
tlies.  We  see  tLetn  in  the  trunk  in  the  form  of  the  Seaby  or 
artichoke  gall ;  the  twigs  have  tbem  in  the  form  of  the  old 
"oak-spple"  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  new  oak-apple,  the  round< 
"Devonahire  gall;"  from  the  catkins  hang  in  strings  juicy 
galls  that  look  like  Cnrracts  ;  some  half  doten  species  produce 
galls  small  or  large  upon  the  leaveB— nay,  even  the  roots  do 
not  escape,  (or  there  Cynips  aplera  forms  chambers,  in  which  a 
party  of  larra;  reside  in  company.  It  is  a  singularity  in  this 
species  that  both  sesea  are  wingless.  The  "bedeguar"  of  the 
wild  Rose,  a  pretty  object  in  itself,  is  well  known.  This  con- 
lainB  several  grubr,  each  accommodated  with  a  separate  cell ; 
and  many  species  cultivated  in  gardens  or  shrubberies  might 
be  particularised  upon  which  galls  grow  in  most  seasons.  Nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  way  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
these  flies.  Fortunately,  their  multiplication  is  considerably 
checked  by  the  patasites  that  prey  npon  the  larvK,  and  by 
tapacious  flies  that  sometimes  seize  the  perfect  insects.  Birds, 
it  is  thought,  seldom  meddle  with  Gallflies.  Becent  investiga- 
tions prove  Uiat  the  interior  of  a  gall  serves  as  a  home  is  some 
cases  for  a  succession  of  grubs  of  different  species,  the  grub, 
however,  of  the  originator  ot  the  gall  beiug  not  unfrequently 
either  devoured  or  starved  I  Mites  or  Acari  conclude  the  his- 
tory of  many  galls,  their  disintegration  being  accomplished  by 
tbe  nniled  action  ol  a  colony  of  these  Arachnids,  not  truly 
insects  although  popularly  believed  to  t>e.  A  passing  reference 
is  due  to  the  services  of  one  Gallfly  in  providing  us  with  ink — 
concentrating  in  tbe  Aieppo  gall  tbe  astringent  acids  that  all 
Oaks  generate  more  or  less.  Memorable  also  in  prose  and  in 
verse  is  tbe  species  that  produces  those  "Apples  of  Sodom  "  in 
Syria— Cynips  insana,  not  so  called,  we  presume,  from  any 
lunatic  tendencies  in  the  fly,  but  from  the  deceptive  character 
of  the  fruit  in  which  tbe  grub  reaides.  Some  of  the  remark- 
able results  of  Gall  insects  are  represented  on  the  next  page. 

Leaving  the  gall-makera  we  arrive  at  tbe  vast  family  of  the 
IchnenmoDids,  with  at  least  twelve  hundred  British  species 
that  have  been  reci^niscd  as  distinct.  Notwithstanding  their 
diminutive  size  they  are  distinguished  amongst  the  insect  races 
by  their  activity  in  keeping  down  other  species  that  destroy 
or  damage  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  especially  are 
they  tbe  foes  ot  many  caterpillars.  Tbe  movements  of  an 
IchnemnonOy,  when  it  is  seeking  npon  tbe  leaves  or  twigs  the 
unlucky  caterpillars  that  are  to  receive  its  eggs,  are  so  peculiar 


that  when  once  observed  they  are  not  readily  torgoHea.  Br, 
Wood  has  BDtly  described  them  in  theae  words—"  The  insect 
is  seldom  still  for  an  instant,  but  runs  about  in  a  quick  l^imj 
manner,  turning  this  way  and  that  way,  sometimes  fiottcrii^ 
its  wings  as  if  about  to  take  to  the  air,  and  then  ioddenly 
cloaing  them  again.  Whether  it  is  mnniog  or  standing  the 
antenne  are  always  on  the  move,  quivering  with  inceuact 
vibration."  Some  caterpillars  and  grubs  appear  to  be  placidly 
unconscious  of  the  proximity  ot  one  of  tbeii  enenlie^but  aonie. 
as  do  alio  other  insests  Ibat  are  attacked  by  IchneumDnfiiei, 
show  alarm  at  their  near  approach.  In  every  stage  ol  iniecl 
life — egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  imago — we  have  laitances  of  the 
eme^^ence  of  these  flies  from  specimens  that  have  been 
attacked,  and  the  nomber  of  eggs  laid  by  an  Idmcmnanaj 
upon  a  victim  varies  from  one  to  about  a  himdial  A  most 
curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Ichneanioiiide  is  the 
dexterity  some  flies  display  in  finding  the  exact  spat«ber«  a 
victim  lies  that  is  bidden  from  view  by  a  layer  ut  wwid  oi 
bark,  or  which  may  be  concealed  within  a  fiuit  By  smell,  by 
bearing,  perhaps  by  a  sense  unknown  to  ui,  an  Ichneumonfty 
will  discover  a  position  where,  by  thrusting  its  f«-pli«r 
through  some  substance,  the  egg  or  %gi  may  reach  the  gnb 
or  caterpillar  below. 
In  point  ot  size  there  is  a  great  difference  between  tn<i  u 
insect  as  (^hion  Intenin 
(fig,  41),  about  an  inch  in 
Uuglh,  find  Ibelittle  Micro- 
I  gaster  that  brings  to  agn- 

"  dual   close  the  life  ot  to 

many   caterpillan  of  the 
Cabbage     butterfly ;    but 


angsl  V 


ng.  41.— OpUlou  lateum 

antennie,  organs  which  eei 
great  importance  to  these  in 
is  in  several  species  of  sc 


shapes  it  is  noticeable  Ihst 
the  IchnoeuioDiiiat  have 
generally  a  lathec  BiniU 
head,  a  compact  ind  id<u- 
cular  thorax,  wings  luge 
and  elegantly  veined,  % 
slender  abdomen,  ind  lonir 
n  from  their  movements  to  be  of 
ects.  The  ovipositor  or  egg-plac«r 
length  ;  it  in  usually  Isrge  enongh 
by  the  unaided  eye,  but  in  a  fttw  species  it  is  hidden 
in  the  abdomen.  Microgaster  glomeratua,  the  history  oiwhicb 
is  better  known  than  that  of  many  of  its  brethree,  looks  almost 
black  until  it  is  magnified,  when  it  glows  w.tb  metallic  luiw. 
It  might  be  said  without  fear  oE  contradiction  tbit  tbe  yearly 
number  of  caterpillars  of  Fieris  Brassicte  killed  by  thii  small 
parasite  exceeds  the  number  of  those  that  nsach  maturity,  and 
yet  this  very  parasite  has  another  parasite,  also  an  Ichnenman- 
fly.  Another  species  of  Microgaater— oae  that  is,  however, 
rather  scarce  in  some  seasons — seeks  out  tbe  caterpillars  of  tbst 
enemy  to  our  Currants,  Abraxas  Orossulariata,  and  places  its 
eggs  upon  them,  helping  materially  towards  their  diminuBon. 
There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  every  species  of  catcrpillii  b«< 
at  least  one  parasite ;  and  as  there  are  IchneumoDfliet  that 
attack  a  variety  of  species,  so  some  caterpillais  are  made  the 
mark  of  several  Ichneumon  flies,  aod  b;  this  means  they  never 
become  plentiful,  The  OphionidK,  as  has  been  stated,  are  'By 
conspicuous,  and  also  noisy,  occasionally  entering  hothouses, 
where  probably  they  are  too  hastily  destroyed  if  there  is  s 
chance  of  killing  them.  It  is  their  habit  to  attach  their  eggt 
to  the  skins  of  caterpillars,  by  a  footstalk  usually,  but  some 
pierce  the  skin  and  bury  the  egg  beneath  it. 

Some  groups  of  the  Icbneumonid»  are  more  particularly  tbe 
foes  of  beetles,  seeking  out  the  larvn  or  grubs  of  these  in  wood, 
earth,  offal,  or  other  substances ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  wire- 
worm  and  the  cockchafer,  for  instance,  we  are  probably  more 
indebted  to  these  parasites  than  is  yet  positively  ascertained. 
The  Long-tailed  Icbneumonfly  (Rhyssa  persuaaoria)  hunts  for 
the  grubs  of  Sirex  juvencus.  another  Hymenopterous  species 
that  is  injurious  to  Firs,  and  by  a  boring  proceas,  in  wbitm  tbe 
three  blades  of  the  tail  are  all  effectively  brought  to  bear,  it 
deposits  eggs  upon  or  close  to  the  strong  yet  unresisting  gmb 
that  is  devouring  tbe  hard  Fir  wood.  Exceedingly  asetnl. 
again,  are  tbe  minute  species  of  this  tribe  belonging  to  the 
genus  Hybriion.  for  their  special  food  is  tbe  aphis  race,  and 
the  Rose  often  exhibits  a  host  of  shrivelled  aphis  skins,  me- 
mentos of  IcbneumoQ  work.— J.  B.  S.  C. 
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of  Uie  Btem  u  1 1  feet ;  at  6  iacbea  from  the  ground 
6  feet  in  circaiaference ;  at  6  feet  from  the  groand  3  feet 
9  inches ;  and  at  10  feel.  3  feet.  The  meainrement  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  trocdB  is  )T  feet.  I  hsTe  been  told  this  ia  one 
of  the  finest  tpecimene  in  BritaiD  ;  perhaps  lome  of  janr 
Goneapotideuti  will  be  able  to  gire  inforroation  on  this  point. 
— E.  Ogston. 


GALLS. 

Gaixb — the  products  of  each  insects  are  as  described  in  ft 
preceding;  article — are  of  tiro  kindi,  called  jespectively  gaits 
•Dd  oases,  and  the?  serre  nseful  cotnmercial  porpoees.  Oalla 
M«  more  or  !en  solid  oi  ligneous,  and  contain  one  insect. 
Cues  are  hollow  and  homy,  comprising  a  colon;  of  insects. 

LCTant  or  nut  galls  (Gg.  1),  are  prodnced  as  already  stated  in 
the  bnde  of  Qnercns  infectoria,  a  natiie  of  Asia  Minor.    Tbey 


are  imported  from  SmTma  and  Aleppo,  and  sometimes  from 
Bombay.  Xhe;  contain  about  3D  or  10  per  oent.  of  tannic  acid 
— the  astringent  principle  which  ccnverts  the  gelatine  of  tkina 
into  leather  in  the  process  of  lanniog.  Qalla,  however,  are  not 
salted  for  this  purpoce,  becBace  the;  poetess  so  htUe  extractive 
matter,  rendering  leather  hard  and  crackling. 

OaUic  acid  is  another  important  eonetilnent,  amounting  to 
not  more  than  3  or  6  per  cent.  In  the  preparation  of  inlc  or 
black  dje  a  perralt  of  iron  is  added  to  an  intosioD  of  not 
galls,  which  combines  with  The  acid  above-oamed  to  piodoce 
the  black  tanno-gallate  of  irrai. 

British  Oak  galls  resemble  fig.  I,  but  are  larger  and  of  a 
much  lighter  colour. 

Mecca  galls,  Dead  Sea  Apples,  Sodom  Apples,  or  Had 
Apples  (fig.  2),  are  occasionally  imported  from  Bossorab.  They 
are  prodnoed  on  a  yariety  of  Quercus  infectoria  by  the  Cynipe 
insana.    Tbese  galls,  according  to  the  Eon.  R.  Curcon,  wbo 


Pl(t.  « 

brought  tbem  troa  the  Holy  Land  in  1647,  are  like  a  beautiful 
frnit  when  fresh,  are  of  a  fine  parple  colour,  and  shine  bril- 
liantly in  the  snn  as  if  tamieted.  They  are  very  poor  in 
tannic  acid,  therefore  are  of  mnch  less  value  than  Uiose  from 
the  Levant. 

Oak  spangles  (fig.  S),  are  galls  formed  in  the  sobetance  of 
leaves,  and  ultimate!;  burst  through  and  appear  like  flat  discs 
on  the  surface. 

( 

E?'  „     . 

Xbey  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  peculiar  species  of 
apfais  on  a  terebintbinona  plant. 

£akisEinebee  galls,  or  cases  (fig.  G),  are  from  the  Himalayas. 

Acorn  galls  occur  in  some  parts  of  Europe  on  the  Quercus 
pedtmculata,  being  produced  in  the  acorn  by  Cj^ips  quercui' 
calycis.  Tbese  are  known  in  Qermanj  as  knoppems,  where 
tb^  are  used  by  dyers  instead  of  the  Levant  galls. 

Elm  galls  are  the  size  of  the  first,  and  do  not  contain  any 
kstringent,  but  a  sweet  and  viscid  fluid.  Tbey  aboimd  in  the 
eontb  of  Europe. 

Tbe  baiionge,  found  on  a  species  ot  Sage  in  tbe  Bast,  are 


TRANSATLANTIC  ROSE-GROWINQ. 
I  HAVE  received  sd  interesting  new  Eoce  catalogue  ficm 

Messrs.  Eltwanger  of  Bochester,  N.Y.  It  is  inlerreting,  not 
only  as  ezbibilJDg  tbe  slate  of  American  opinion  on  the  Bybrid 
Tea  question,  bat  for  the  japer  en  bybridiiing  which  accom- 
panies it.  It  contains  a  convenient  lift  for  all  who  with  on 
the  instant  to  write  off  an  order,  and  alto  one  of  the  most 
lovely-coloured  Bose  groups  I  have  Eefn  in  a  catalogue,  even 
with  a  lively  remembrance  of  Meeers.  Ewings'  picture  a  year 
or  two  ago.  Headers  of  the  Hose  Joumsl  will  bave  noticed 
(be  announcement  that  the  Beigate  Association,  under  tbe 
guidance  of  that  veteran  Eoee-grower  their  President,  have 
taken  tbe  lead  in  recognising  the  Hybrid  Tea  right  to  a  class 
to  itself.  The  National  Rose  Society  were  content  with  torn- 
ins  it  out  of  tbe  Teas. 

Mr.  Wollaston   of  Beigate  has  carried  a  motion,  warmly 
sapported,  as  I  have  said,  by  Mr.  Baker,  that  the  Bybrid  Teaa 
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manufacture  ;  and  as  the  active  properties  of  tobacco  lende  in 
the  peculiar  principle  called  the  nicotine,  and  are  due  to  tbe  ad- 
dition  of  water  or  slight  fermentation,  the  residuum  or  extracted 
juice  must  of  necessity  contain  more  of  the  active  principle 
than  the  manufactured  leaf ;  hence  the  decoctions  of  the  leaf  are 
not  nearly  so  efficacious  as  an  insecticide  as  that  of  the  liquor 
or  juice.    A  pound  of  the  strongest  manufactured  tobacco  will 
only  make   six  gallons  of   liquid  of   sufficient  stxengtb  to 
destroy  aphides  and  thrips*  bet  a  gallon  of  tobacco  juice  will 
make  six  to  eight  gallons  of  much  greater  strength  at  about 


shall  have  a  class  to  themselves.  I  have  been,  therefore,  greatly 
interested  in  noticing  how  this  question  is  received  in  America. 
Messrs.  KUwanger  give  a  list  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  which  is 
virtually  the  same  with  that  in  Mr.  George  Paul's  catalogue, 
except  that  he  makes  Reine  Marie  Henriette  a  Hybrid  Tea,  and 
they  give  it  as  a  Tea.  These  are  the  ten— Bennett's  Hybrid  Teas, 
two  of  Levet  (Mad.  E.  Levet  and  Mad.  B.  Violet),  and  one  of 
GnUJot  fils.  But  the  startling  innovation  is  that  La  France  as 
well  as  Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  stated  to  be  a  Hybrid  Tea  and 

should  be  classed  as  such.    I  am  disposed  to  go  yet  fnrther,    ^ouiKe  six  to  eignt  gallons  oi  mucn  greater  strengtu  at  aooui 
and  sav  that  Capitaine  Christy  and  Boule  de  Neige  ought  also    half  the  cost    Lideed,  tobacco  powder  is  a  much  more  power- 
to  be*  put  in  the  same  category.     But  the  National  Rose    ful  agent  in  the  destruction  of  insects  than  fumigation,  as  the 
Society^s  Committee,  as  Mr.  D'Ombrain  tells  us,  has  not  yet 
done  with  this  subject.    There  is  a  rising  chorus  of  praise  as  to 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  but  all  tbe  other  new  ones  have,  I  think, 
etiU  their  spurs  to  win  before  the  public. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject — the  prospect  Messrs. 
EUwanger  offer  to  us  of  new  American  Roses,  the  notes  on 
the  subject  holds  out  hopes,  but  not  much  more.  A  Bennett 
of  Stapleford  has  yet  to  be  bom  there.  America,  however,  as 
Mr.  H.  B.  EUwanger  points  out  in  his  interesting  paper,  is  the 
native  home  of  the  Noisette  class,  and  has  already  given  the 
world  America  and  Isabella  Gray  (the  latter,  alas  !  bewitching 
but  impracticable),  also  Teas,  President,  Isabella  Sprunt,  and 
others  not  yet  known  here.  In  the  south  their  facilities  for 
ripening  must  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  south  of  France, 
and  when  American  energy  once  grapples  with  a  subject  there 
is  sure  to  be  rapid  progress.  The  other  indigenous  class  referred 
to  is  that  of  Prairie  Roses  ;  these  also  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known over  here.  Perhaps  they  answer  more  to  our  class  of 
Scotch  Roses.  In  both  cases,  I  incline  to  think,  a  series  of 
judicious  blending  would  be  likely  to  produce  something  both 
new  and  attractive. — ^A.  C. 


moisture  gradually  causes  the  particles  to  give  out  a  part  of 
their  juice,  and  the  effectaupon  the  insects,  especially  outdoors, 
are   more  durable.    Tobacco  decoctions  are  certainly  more 
effectual  than  powdered  tobacco ;  but  some  insects,  notably 
mealy  bug,  are  not  so  easily  reached  as  aphides  or  thhps,  hence 
powdered  tobacco  becomes  attached  and  assuredly  kills  as  the 
narcotic  is  given  out.    Fumigation  from  its  cleanliness  and 
ease  of  application  is  always  to  be  adviaed  for  the  destnictioD 
of  aphides  and  thrips  under  glass,  but  is  practically  innocuous 
in  respect  of  red  spider,  scale,  and  mealy  bug.    Fumes,  except 
those  of  sulphur,  which  is  at  b6st  a  dangerous  remedy,  are  of 
no  use  ;  and  vapours  of  volatile  substances,  such  as  ammonia 
and  spirits  of  turpentine,  are  so  difficult  of  application  as  to  be 
more  or  less  hazardous  ;  therefore  an  effectual  insecticide  that 
mav  be  used  with  perfect  safety  as  regards  the  plants,  if  not 
difficult  of  application  or  offensive  to  the  operator,  must  be  a 
boon  to  gardeners.    Such  I  have  found  in  nicotine  soap  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Corry  &  Boper,  about  which  I  propose  to 
make  some  observations.     From  its  title  "nicotine"  I  was 
prompted  not  to  obtain  a  small  trial  quantity  but  a  keg.    I  hare 
tried  it  thoroughly  ;  the  results  1  give,  not  for  the  benefitof  the 
introducer  solely,  with  whom  1  am  unacquainted,  but  for  those 
requiring  a  safe,  efficacious,  and  readily  applied  insecticide. 
BROCCOLI.  My  first  trials  were  with  syringing  forced  Peach  trees,  at 

The  destruction  of  this  valuable  crop  by  the  severe  frosta  of  about  the  stoning  period,  with  a  solution  of  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
the  past  winter  has  been  a  great  loss  to  many  gardeners  who  tor  the  destruction  of  red  spider,  it  being  applied  with  the 
have  to  keep  up  a  steady  supply  of  vegetables  all  the  year  |  garden  engine.  The  result  waa  perfectly  satiafactoiy— not  a 
round.  I  have  been  very  successful  with  my  crops  of  Broccoli  i  leaf  was  injured,  but  the  red  spiders  were  killed  wherever  they 
this  year,  although  many  have  not  been  so  fortunate  owing  to  bad  been  reached  by  the  insecticide.  The  difficulty  with  in- 
the  plants  having  grown  too  much  in  the  summer  time  and  secticides  is  to  insure  their  application  to  all  the  ports  in- 
not  properly  hardened.  Perhaps  the  past  year  will  teach  many  fested,  which  is  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  at  one  appli- 
gardeners  a  useful  lesson  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  this  cation,  as  the  foliage  in  front  throws  the  solution  off  that 
valuable  vegetable.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sow  the  seeds  ,  behind,  and  the  insects  are  for  the  time  secure,  but  pa^^  °o'^ 
broadcast  on  the  beds  as  is  usually  done  by  many  gardeners  ;  reached  in  the  first  washing  rarely  escape  in  the  second.  Out- 
they  ^ould  be  sown  in  lines  and  not  too  thickly. 


A  piece  of  not  very  rich  ground  should  be  selected  if  possible 
for  planting  on,  because  this  vegetable  will  succeed  best  in  a 
rather  poor  soil  that  has  been  manured  and  well  dug.  I 
selected  a  piece  of  poor  ground  for  the  Broccoli  last  year, 
giving  it  a  fair  supply  of  manure,  digging  it  deeply,  and  the 
crop  has  been  aU  that  could  have  been  expected.  If  the 
summer  be  dry  an  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  from 
the  stable,  the  cow  byre,  or  the  sewerage  from  the  house  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  plants  when  they  are  in  active 
jrrowth,  but  if  the  summer  be  wet  very  little  should  be  given. 
I  find  the  following  five  varieties  to  be  the  best  we  have  tried  : — 
Backhouse's  Winter  White  Self-protecting,  heads  large  and 
compact ;  Grange's  Autumn  White,  an  excellent  variety  for 
early  use  ;  Snow's  Winter  White,  a  splendid  variety ;  Elliot- 
son's  Mammoth,  very  large^  compact,  and  short-stemmed ; 
Carters'  Champion,  the  latest  I  have.  The  first  three  varieties 
should  be. sown  about  the  beginning  of  this  month  for  cutting 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  the  two  later 
varieties  about  the  beginning  of  next  month  for  spring  use. — 
James  Taylob,  N,B. 


NICOTINE  SOAP. 

Tobacco  has  long  been  known  as  a  powerful  agent  for  the 
destruction  of  insects.  To  them  its  narcotic  properties  are 
fatal.  Its  fumes  have  been  employed  for  destroying  insects 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  tobacco  dust  has  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose  during  an  equally  extended  time.  Aber- 
crombie  mentions  both  as  being  in  use  a  hundred  years  ago, 
but  the  author  of  "  Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener  "  makes  no 
note  of  tobacco  liquor  ;  yet  it  must  have  come  into  use  at  an 
early  date,  as  it  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  seveml  writers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Of  the  value  of 
tobacco  liquor  there  could  not  be  any  doubt,  as  it  is  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  tobacco  leaf  undergoing  the  process  of 


doors  it  was  brought  into  requisition  at  a  strength  of  2  ozs.  to 
the  gallon  for  the  destruction  of  aphides,  destroying  green 
aphis  at  that  strength  ;  and  for  the  Peach  aphis.  Cherry  aphis, 
and  Plnm  aphis  3  to  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon  were  employed,  with 
death  to  the  insects  but  no  injury  in  any  case  to  foliage  or 
fruit.    What  its  effects  would  be  upon  the  three  last  named 
at  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  I  did  not  ascertain  by  experiment,  for 
satisfied  of  its  safety  one  effectual  dose  is  every  way  preferable 
to  a  number  of  weaker  doses.    At  this  (3  to  4  ozs.)  strength  it 
is  fatal  not  only  to  red  spider  but  thrips,  and  at  4  ozs.  to  the 
gallon  destroys  mealy  bug  and  brown  scale,  a  few  gallons  of 
the  solution  being  sufficient  to  clean  many  plants,  they  beinr 
laid  or  held  on  their  sides  over  a  footbath  to  receive  the  liquid 
not  retained  by  the  plants  as  they  are  syringed,  the  plants 
being  turned  over  so  as  to  apply  it  thoroughly  to  e?ery  part 
The  solution  in  all  cases  of  syringing  was  used  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  80°  to  90°. 

To  specify  the  plants  it  was  used  upon  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  but  I  may  state  it  was  employed  upon  all  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  having  smooth  leaves,  and  such  Ferns 
as  have  smooth  fi'onds.  Great  care  is  always  requisite  in 
applying  insecticides  to  plants  with  hairy  leaves  and  soft  tex- 
ture. For  ordinary  cleaning  purposes — viz.,  periodical  scrutiny 
of  the  plants  for  insects,  especially  scale  and  mealy  bug,  it  w 
employed  at  a  strength  of  6  to  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
employing  a  brush  or  sponge  so  as  to  reach  any  insect  that  may 
be  detected ;  and  at  this  strength  it  destroys  white  scale  so 
troublesome  on  Acacias,  Oleanders,  Dracaenas,  &c.  It  also 
destroys  the  last  and  Orange  scale  by  syringing  at  a  strength 
of  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon.  At  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon  I  have  used  it 
as  a  winter  dressing  for  Peaches,  Vines,  &c.,  under  glass,  and 
with  the  best  results.  It  at  the  last-named  strength  destroys 
mussel  scale  on  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  and  is  equally  effectiTe 
against  American  blight.  In  all  cases  of  winter  dressing  a 
brush  was  used,  which  is  a  more  effectual  and  economical  mode 
of  applying  dressings  than  syringing.    Not  the  least  of  w 
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reoommcndatioiu  i»  its  cleanlineas  and  agreeableness  in  com* 
bination  with  cheapneM. — G.  Abbey. 


PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

RUBDS  PHCENIC0LA8IU8.  ^ot.  ord.<,  BosaceiB.— **  A  sin- 
gularly handsome  Bramble,  introduced  from  Japan  into  Europe 
bj  Dr.  Mazimovicx,  and  aent  to  Kew  from  the  Jardin  dea 
Plantea  of  Paris  bj  M.  Decaisne,    For  tke  first  year  it  was 

Snt  in  the  open  ground  amongst  the  hardy  species  of  Bnbns, 
nt  being  nearly  killed  during  the  succeeding  winter,  it  was 
tnnsf ened  to  the  temperate  house,  where  it  thrives  luxuriantly 
in  an  open  border,  cbmbing  a  pole  10  feet  high,  and  would 
grow  much  higher  if  allowed,  flowering  in  midsummer,  and 
bearing  in  autumn  a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries.  It  is  no 
doubt  allied,  as  its  author  observes,  to  the  common  Baspberry, 
which  is  also  a  natiye  of  Japan,  but  differs  in  its  climbing 
habit,  racemose  flowers,  and  petals,  and  in  the  fruit,  which, 
though  eatable,  is  mawkish.  The  flowers  are  very  incon- 
spicuous."— {Bat,  Mag,^  t,  6479.) 

PirCAlBNiA  ANDBXANA.  JVdt.  (frd.f  Bromdiacess.— "  This 
new  Pitcaimia  is  remarkable  in  the  genus  for  its  dwarf  habit, 
broad  entire  mealy  leaves,  and  simple  close  raceme  of  very 
large  bright-coloured  flowers,  which  shade  off  from  scarlet  to 
bright  yellow.  One  of  its  nearest  allies  is  P.  flavescens,  figured 
'  Bot  Mag.*  tab.  6318.  The  present  plant  was  introduced  by 
Linden  in  1872  from  the  provmce  of  Choco  in  New  Granada, 
and  about  the  same  time  was  sent  home  from  Venezuela  by 
Roezl.    It  flowered  at  Kew  in  July,  1879.**— (IH^f.,  t.  €480,) 

Htfbbxcum  jegtptiacum. — "The  specific  name  of  this 
pretty  little  shrub  is  unfortunate,  for  it  has  never,  as  far  as 
at  present  known,  been  found  in  Egypt.  It  has,  however,  an 
extensive  range  in  the  Mediterranean  islands  and  coasts ;  I 
have  examined  specimens  from  Lampedusa,  Oephalonia,  Zante, 
and  Sphacteria,  and  it  hence  may  possibly  occur  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt  westward  of  the  Kile,  which  has  never  been  ex- 

Slored  by  a  botanist.  Its  western  limit  is  Gape  Agadir  in 
outhem  Morocco,  on  the  shores  of  the  Athmtic,  where  it  has 
bean  discovered  by  a  collector  employed  by  M.  Gosson  in  that 
district.  In  its  native  state  H.  segyptiacum  is  a  very  low- 
growing,  often  prostrate,  small  shrub,  with  very  woody  stout 
trunk  and  lower  branches,  but  under  cultivation  against  a 
wall  at  Kew  it  assumes  an  upright  more  twiggy  habit.  It  was 
introduced  into  cultivation  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago — 
namely  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Thouin,  and  flowers  freely  in  late 
autumn  (October),  when  from  the  abundance  of  bloom  it 
forme  a  very  pretty  object :  it  is,  moreover,  very  hardy,  the 
specimen  at  Ejew  having  survived  the  last  hard  winter  with 
no  other  protection  but  some  cocoa-nut  fibre  on  the  ground 
around  the  base  of  the  stem.** — (Ibid.,  t.  6481.) 

Wahlbnbebgia  TENX7IF0LIA.  Nat.  ord.^  Gampanulacese. 
Native  of  Dalmatia. — "  W.  tenuifolia  flowered  in  the  rockwork 
at  Kew,  from  roots  received  from  M.  Frobel  of  Zurich,  under 
the  name  of  Bdraianthus  caudatus,  a  species  differing  from 
this  in  the  very  short  broad  calyx-segments ;  it  flowered  in 
August  of  last  year."--(/Jtrf.,  t.  6482.) 

Cbinum  PODOPHYLLUM.  Nat.  ord.,  Am&TjlM&cesd.  Native 
of  Old  Galabar. — "The  bulbs  were  sent  not  loug  ago  from  Old 
Calabar  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Goldie,  and  it  flowered  at  Kew  for 
the  first  time  in  November,  1879.'*— (iJirf.,  t.  6483.) 

OONAKDBON  RAHONDIOIDES.  Nat.  ovd.,  Gesneraceae.— 
"Introduced  from  Japan  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Flowers  in  July. 
It  has  a  tolerably  wide  range  in  Japan,  inhabiting  moist  rocks 
in  the  mountains  of  Nippon  and  Kiusiu.**— (i^i^f.,  t.  6484.) 


FIR-TREE  OIL  AGAINST  CATERPILLARS. 

As  correspondents  desire  details  of  my  experience  of  destroy- 
ing the  Gooseberry  caterpillar  with  Fir-tree  oil,  I  may  state 
that  the  oil  was  used  at  the  end  of  September  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  appljed  with  a  flne 
spray  from  a  syringe  all  over  the  bushes  experimented  on,  well 
wetting  both  sides  of  the  foliage.  A  few  of  the  caterpillars 
seemed  killed  outright,  and  they  all  either  died  or  disappeared 
from  the  dressed  bushes  within  two  days.  No  injury  was  done 
to  the  foliage,  which  at  that  time  was,  of  course,  fully  grown 
and  hard.  I  should  not  recommend  usiog  the  mixture  so 
strong  without  careful  experiment  on  youug  soCt  foliage ;  and 
acting  on  'the  knowledge  gained  by  my  experiments  in  the 
autumn,  I  intend  as  soon  as  the  Gooseberry  nowers  are  set  to 
drench  all  the  bushes  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  about 
three  days,  with  a  mixture  of  half  a  pint  to  three  gallons  of 


water.  The  gnat-like  flies  which  produce  the  two  sorts  of 
Gooseberry  caterpillar  are  already  hovering  about  the  bushes 
by  hundreds  on  a  warm  day.  I  have  seen  none  of  their  eggs 
yet,  but  they  will  probably  be  abundant  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
and  I  hope  the  Gooseberry  flowers  will  then  be  sufliciently 
advanced  to  allow  of  their  being  dressed  before  the  caterpillars 
are  strono:.  I  presume  the  flies  which  are  about  now  will  be 
exhausted  by  the  time  they  have  laid  their  sixty  or  one  hundred 
eggs  (which  they  do  on  one  leaf),  and  that  if  we  can  manaffe 
to  destroy  the  first  batch  of  caterpillars  before  they  are  fnUy 
devdoped,  the  second  generation,  which  in  the  ordinary  way 
appear  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  first,  will  probably  be  less 
numerous.  A  good  sharp  look-out  will  be  necessary  for  some 
time,  as  all  the  fiies  are  not  out  yet,  and  there  will  probably 
be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks*  difference  in  their  time  of  laying 
eggs.  Of  course  all  this  is  troublesome  and  expensive ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  I  have  frequently  had  two  men 
spend  the  best  part  of  their  time  in  hand-pickine,  and  then 
with  only  partial  success,  and  that  Gooseberries  with  my  em- 
plovers  are  appreciated  as  much  as  Grapes,  it  is  worth  an  effort, 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  succeed. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  I  have  quite  destroyed  the  first  batch  of 
black  fly  on  Cherries  before  tiie  flowers  are  open.  This  waa 
done  by  using  half  a  pint  of  Fir-tree  oU  to  two  gallons  of 
warm  soft  water  in  two  applications. — Wm.  Tatlob, 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

KITCHSV  GAROEN. 

Ths  long-continued  cold  and  dryioff  easterly  winds  and  a  few 
days  of  very  bright  sunshine  have  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
growth  of  ▼egetation  generally,  as  well  as  rendering  the  surface 
soil  dry  and  batd.  The  hoe,  therefore^  should  be  freely  employed 
among  advancing  crops  to  keep  the  soil  loose,  and  also  in  order  to 
destroy  weeds  in  a  young  state.  It  also  tends  to  check  the  loss 
of  moisture  by  evaporauon.  Some  soils  are  very  apt  to  crack 
during  hot  dry  weather,  and  as  a  preventive  it  is  advisable  to- 
work  them  during  dry  weather  onl^r,  but  before  becoming  very 
dry  to  fork  inco  the  surface  a  quantity  of  leaf  soil  and  hoe  very 


>'e<u.— -The  earliest  of  these  should  be  earthed  up  after  rain.  If 
stakes  are  used  these  should  be  placed  in  position  oef  ore  the  Peas 
are  far  advanced ;  and  for  the  early  varieties  they  may  with  ad- 
vantap^e  be  rather  longer  than  the  usual  heights  of  the  respective 
varieties,  or  they  will  probably  require  additional  sticks  later  on. 
The  stakes  need  not  be  very  close  together,  especially  if  the  spray 
be  worked  into  the  intervals  between  them.  Sticks  are  frequently 
employed  a  second  season,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  very  brittle  and 
require  to  be  shortened  and  resharpened.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
mix  them  with  or  lace  them  in  with  the  new  stakes.  Those  Peas 
grown  without  stakes  must  be  kept  veiy  clean  when  in  a  young 
state,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  safely  work  among  them  later  on 
Make  another  sowing  of  second  early  and  main  crop  varieties 
Of  the  former  Supreme,  Alpha,  or  Advancer,  and  of  the  latter 
Dr.  McLean,  James's  Prolific,  Fillbasket,  or  McLean's  Prolific  are- 
suitable,  whether  with  or  without  sticks.  Of  taller  varieties,  sow 
Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Huntingdonian,  or,  f&iling  the  latter, 
Champion  of  England. 

Aiparagut. — Where  the  beds  were  heavily  mulched  with  manure 
in  the  autumn  much  of  it  should  be  raked  off,  and  a  dressing  of 
salt  given.  Unmanured  beds  should  have  their  surface  lightly 
pricked  over  with  a  fork  and  salted  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to 
every  5  square  vards.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  bed  or  plantation.  No  expensive  preparation  is 
really  necessary,  as  it  does  well  when  planted  in  ordinary  deeply 
duff  garden  soil,  the  manure  being  annually  applied  to  the  surface 
ratner  than  buried  deeply.  The  lines  may  be  15  or  18  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  the  same  distances  apart  in  the  rows.  Single 
plants  dotted  among  frait  trees,  or  a  single  line  through  the  rows 
of  fruit  bushes,  if  well  manured  give  excellent  supplies,  and  of 
good  size  too.  When  planting  spread  out  the  roots  evenly  and 
slightly  below  the  level. 

Turnips. — A  few  of  these  are  always  acceptable.  Sow  a  smal? 
breadth  of  the  Snowball  on  an  east  border  in  drills  about  12  inches 
apart.  If  sown  on  a  south  border  they  are  more  liable  to  run  to 
seed. 

Broccoli. — Sow  for  the  earliest  and  suocessional  supplies.  Wal- 
cheren  is  the  earliest,  and  Snow's  Winter  White  and  Yeitch's 
Autumn  are  valuable  early  sorts.  Snow's  is  the  hardiest,  and 
therefore  more  to  be  relied  on.  Early  Purple  Sprouting  and 
Knight's  Protecting  should  also  be  sown.  Yeitch's  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower  ought  to  be  generally  grown.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  the  seed. 

Savoyt  and  Kale. — ^The  former  re<^uire  a  long  period  of  growth. 
The  earliest  varieties  are  best  for  this  sowing,  aud  of  these  Early 
Ulm  and  Little  Pixie  are  very  stdtable  for  small  gardens.  The 
Dwarf  Green  Curled  and  the  Cottagers'  Kale  have  done  good 
service  this  season,  and  are  to  be  commended.    These  should  now 
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be  sown.  Select  a  ffood  open  spot  for  all  tlys  above,  and  bow 
thinly  in  shallow  drills  abont  4  inches  apart.  Birds  are  very  apt 
to  be  destmctiye  among  these  seeds,  ana  should  either  be  kept  off 
with  fish  nets  or  the  seeds  may  be  damped  and  dusted  Mrith  red  lead 
previous  to  being  sown.  Birds  do  not  like  the  taste  of  lime  and 
eoot,  and  some  of  this  should  be  dusted  over  Peas,  Lettuces,  and 
other  plants  attacked  before  the  dew  is  off  in  the  mornings. 

Leekt  and  Celery. — The  former  if  well  grown  are  excellent  and 
well  repay  the  liberal  treatment  given.  Seed  of  both  should  be 
eown  at  once  in  boxes  or  pans  and  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  or 
failing  this  on  a  greenhouse  shelf,  covering  with  glass  and  darken- 
ing, ^ne  seedlings  to  be  eventually  pricked  out  as  will  hereafter 
be  advised,  in  order  to  have  them  as  strong  as  possible  by  the  time 
the  ground  is  at  liberty  for  tiieir  reception. 

GREBNHOUSES  AKD    FRAMin. 

Seedt  A)  be  Sawn. — Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Marigolds,  Bicinus, 
Phlox  Drummondi,Dianthus,H6lichrysum8,Pentstemon8,  Godetias, 
Nasturtiums,  Pjrethrums,  Amaranthus,  Balsams,  Zea  japonica, 
Tropteolums,  liOphospermum  scandens,  Eccremocarpus  scaber, 
Ooboea  scandens,  and  seeds  of  other  quick-growing  plants  intended 
for  the  flower  garden  should  now  be  sown.  A  gentle  bottom  heat 
is  the  most  favourable  to  the  germination  of  the  seeds,  but  very 
frequently  they  are  reared  on  shelves  in  greenhouses  j  cover  lightly 
with  soil,  closely  covering  with  glass,  and  keeping  quite  dark  and 
uniformly  moiBt,  are  important  points  to  be  observed  in  both 
instances,  but  more  especiallv  where  no  bottom  heat  is  available. 
They  must  be  unoovend  ancT  the  glass  slightly  tilted  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  discernible,  which,  however,  must  be  carefully 
shaded  ^m  bright  sunshine  for  a  time. 

Fuchtias. — Old  plants  if  still  unpraned  should  at  once  be  taken 
in  hand.  Pruning  scissors  are  the  best  for  the  work,  being  less 
liable  to  drag  off  the  rather  brittle  branches.  Cut  back  all  young 
growths  to  within  two  joints  of  last  starting  point  to  induce  a 
strong  break.  Do  not  water  for  a  time  unless  very  dry,  but 
eprinkle  or  syringe  frequently.  When  they  commence  growth 
the  old  sou  should  be  shaken  or  picked  out  from  among  the  roots, 
shortening  these  if  at  all  long,  and  repotting  into  the  same  size 
or  still  smaller  pots  according  to  the  strength  of  the  roots.  Use 
clean  well  drained  pots  and  plentv  of  crocks,  covering  the  latter 
with  moss  should  the  soil  be  at  all  fine  or  without  fibre.  Three 
parts  of  tuify  loam  to  one  of  either  decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil  with 
a  good  addition  of  sand  or  road  grit,  is  a  good  compost  in  which 
to  grow  them,  failing  this  any  common  light  sandy  soil  may  be 
eubstituted.  When  potting,  place  a  layer  of  the  roughest  of  the 
soil  in  the  bottom,  and  when  filling  in  work  the  plants  up  and 
down  the  better  to  evenly  distribute  the  roots  among  the  soU. 
afterwards  finishing  off  firmly.  Syringe  trequently ;  keep  close  it 
possible,  but  do  not  water  them  for  a  few  days.  Cuttings  strike 
freely  in  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  should  be  potted  off  and  rapidly 
grown  on,  pinching  back  and  giving  a  shift  into  larger  pots  before 
they  become  root-bound.  If  they  are  not  allowed  to  fiower  early . 
in  the  season  they  will  be  found  useful  to  succeed  the  old  plants. 

Zcnal  Pdargoniume. —  Old  cut-back  plantb  that  are  breaking 
afresh  may  be  treated  similarly  to  the  Fuchsias.  They  are  very 
attractive  when  well  grown,  and  are  useful  for  brightening  up 
greenhouses  in  the  autumn.  Harden  off  those  intended  for  the 
fiower  garden  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  newly-struck  bed- 
ding  plants.  If  placed  out  in  the  open  they  must  be  watered 
very  carefully  in  the  mornings,  and  be  covered  with  mats  or  other 
material  at  mghts  or  during  showery  weather. 

Eelwiropet, — ^A  very  pretty  variety  for  either  the  fiower  garden 
or  the  greenhouse  is  Florence  Nightingale.  It  is  of  sturdy  growth, 
blooms  continuously,  and  the  heads  of  bloom  are  large  and  of  a 
deep  blue  colour.  Cuttings  of  this  or  other  varieties  strike  readily 
in  bottom  heat.  Insert  them  thickly,  and  when  struck  take  off 
their  tope  and  strike  them.  Either  pUnt  the  first  batch  in  boxes 
or  pot  them  off  singly  into  small  pots  when  they  are  breaking 
afresh  after  their  being  headed  down.  Any  light  soil  will  suit 
them. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT  HOUSE.S. 

Vine*. — Late  Vines  will  now  be  making  rapid  progress.  Disbud 
and  tie  out  as  they  require  it.  Close  the  houses  early  in  the  after- 
noon with  sun  heat,  and  maintain  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
bv  frequently  damping  available  surfaces,  syringing  the  Vines  at 
closing  time.  Late  Grapes  hanging  in  the  fruit  room  should  be 
examined  at  least  twice  weekly  for  decayed  hemes,  and  the 
bottles  must  be  duly  replenished  with  water.  Young  Vines  planted 
last  spring  will  now  be  breaking  naturally,  and  when  the  buds 
have  grown  about  half  an  inch  a  little  fire  heat  will  prove  bene- 
ficial, especially  on  cold  days.  Bemove  all  buds  except  one  at 
each  break,  retaining  the  strongest,  and  crop  lightly  ;  but  super- 
numeraries may  be  heavily  fruited.  Attend  to  thinning  the 
bunches  and  berries  in  succession  houses.  Stop  and  remove 
laterals,  especially  where  there  is  not  room  for  extension,  as  to 
allow  them  to  extend  considerably  or  so  as  to  necessitate  large 
reduction  of  f oliacre  at  one  time  results  in  a  check,  very  often  in- 
ducing shanking  at  a  later  period.     See  that  the  borders  have 


plenty  of  water,  and  weakly  Vines  will  be  benefited  by  tepiA  liquid 
manure.     The  inside  borders,  where  Vines  are  swelling  the  ^snm^ 
should  have  a  thorough  watering  and  mulching  early  on  a  una 
day,  and  ventilate  freely  to  allow  excessive  moisture  to  escape.  A 
full  crop  of  early  Grapes  is  a  great  strain  on  the  energies  of  the 
Vines,  and  through  in  early  forcing  perfection  in  colour  is  not 
alwavs  attainable,  much  may  be  done  by  a  liberal  and  oonstant 
supply  of  warm  dry  air  combined  with  a  moderately  low  niriit 
temperature.    When  hard  forcing  is  practised  red  spider  psnally 
makes  its  appearance,  and  shouui  be  destroyed  by  painting  toe 
pipes  with  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with  skun  milk.    Where  tiie 
Grapes  are  f  uUy  ripe  the  temperature  may  be  reduced  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  a  moderate  moisture  should  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foliage,  the  moisture  at  this  season  not  being 
injurious  to  ripe  Grapes.    Vines  swelling  their  fruit  should  have 
a  moist  atmosphere,  damping  available  surfaces  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  particularly  at  closing  time,  and  if  a  little  guano  be 
added  to  the  water  employed  for  damping  it  will  improve  the 
Vines  and  act  as  a  check  to  red  spider ;  1  oz.  of  guano  to  a  gallon 
of  water  is  ample,  at  which  btren^h  it  may  be  used  for  fiUini; 
the  evaporation  troughs.     Syringmg  the  Vines  sfaould  not  1m 
practised  after  the  Grapes  are  set. 

Cucwmbert. — Plants  that  have  been  bearing  through  the  winter 
will  need  to  be  renovated  at  the  roots,  removing  with  a  band  fork 
as  much  of  the  exhausted  soil  as  is  possible  without  much  injury 
to  the  roots,  and  fill-in  with  rich  lumpy  compost  pressed  down 
firmly.    Slopping,  training,  and  cutting  out  the  old  growths  must 
be   followed  up,  and  abundant  waterings   given  as  necenai^. 
Assist  plants  in  full  bearing  with  copious  supplies  of  weak  liquid 
manure,  and  earih-up  the  roots  occasionally.     Damp  the  floors 
and  other  available  surfaces  before  8  A.M.  and  about  3  P.M.,  the 
foliage  being  syringed  lightly  on  fine  afternoons,  and  keep  the 
evaporation  troughs  filled  with  weak  guano  water.    There  must 
not  be  any  further  delay  in  having  the  olinds  in  readinees,  so  that 
they  may  be  employed  for  an  hour  or  two  at  mid-dajr  when  the 
sun  is  brightest.    Shading  is  most  needed  after  a  period  of  doll 
weather  to  prevent  flagging.     Worms  may  be  expelled  by  lune 
water.    Keep  a  good  heat  in  pits  and  frames,  lining  or  renewing 
as  necessary.     Train  and  peg  out  the  growths,  being  carefol  in 
the  application  of  water,  especially  over  the  foliage,  as  the  nights 
are  cold,  and  employ  thick  night  coverings.    Ea^h-up  the  roots 
from  time  to  time.    Sow  seeds  of  the  ridge  varieties  tote  plantifig 
under  handlights  in  May,  and  make  sowings  as  necessary  for 
planting  in  £ames  and  pits  as  they  become  cleared  of  forced 
vegetables. 

Meloni. — Plants  swelling  off  their  fruit  in  the  early  house  will 
require  to  have  the  supports  for  the  fouit  placed  to  relieve  the  plants 
of  their  weight  Half -inch  deal  boards  6  or  7  inches  square  with  a 
hole  bored  through  each  comer,  and  suspended  by  four  pieces  of 
copper  wire  from  the  trellis  in  a  slanting  (Erection  to  prevent  water 
lodging,  mav  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  Pieces  of  slate  with 
holes  drilled  in  the  comers  are  preferable  to  wooden  supports,  and 
glass  would  be  still  better.  Remove  all  blossoms  from  such  plants, 
also  superfluous  growths,  stopping  and  tying  as  necessary.  See 
that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  through  insufficient  supplies  of  water, 
affording  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally.  The  evaporation 
troughs  should  be  filled  with  guano  water,  and  a  good  atmospheric 
moisture  secured  by  damping  early  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
syringing  the  plants  lightly  at  about  8  P.M.  on  bright  afternoons. 
Later  plants  will  be  showing  fruit,  and  unless  abundant  remove 
the  first  blossoms,  it  being  important  that  the  female  bloesoms  be 
nearly  of  one  stage  of  growth.  Maintain  a  somewhat  higher  tem- 
perature and  drier  atmosphere  during  the  setting,  only  affording 
as  much  moisture  as  will  prevent  flagg^g.  Stop  the  shoots  at 
one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  but  employ  the  knife  as  little  as  possible 
during  the  setting  period.  In  pits  and  frames  a  good  bottom  heat 
must  still  be  maintained,  observing  the  conditions  previously  given 
during  setting.  When  the  fruits  are  set  they  should  be  placed  on 
a  piece  of  slate.  Look  out  for  canker  at  the  collar,  placing  a  little 
quicklime  around  the  stem  as  a  preventive. 

Pines. — Suckers  started  early  in  March  and  plants  disrooted  at 
that  time  and  subjected  to  similar  treatment  will  be  sufficiently 
rooted  for  their  final  shift,  and  should  be  attended  to  without 
delay,  as  it  is  undesirable  to  allow  them  to  become  root-bound.  It 
is  important  that  the  soil  be  thoroughly  moist  when  the  plants 
are  shifted.  Autumn-potted  suckers  should  also  be  now  shifted ; 
pots  10  inches  in  diameter  being  quite  large  enough  for  Queens, 
Jamaicas,  and  similar  varieties,  and  those  12  inches  in  diameter 
for  the  stronger-growing  varieties.  A  temperature  of  95^  at  the 
base  of  the  pots  is  safe  for  newly  potted  plants,  but  the  tempe- 
rature of  beds  wherein  other  plants  are  plunged  should  not  exceed 
90°,  as  above  that  there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  roots.  The  air 
should  be  kei)t  well  charged  with  hioLsture  during  the  time  the 
house  is  closed.  Slightly  ventilate  the  house  at  80**,  liberally  at 
90",  closing  with  sun  heat  at  85° ;  and  lightly  syringe  the  plants, 
except  such  as  are  in  bloom,  employing  no  more  fire  heat  than  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  70°  to  75°.  Watering 
will  require  attention  about  once  a  week. 

FLOWER   GARDB>'. 

Bockeries  and  hardy  ferneries  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
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department  of  a  garden  dnrine  the  spring  and  early  rammer 
months.  Associated  with  the  remB  shonid  be,  in  the  more  open 
sitnation,  snch  plants  as  Axabis,  Aubrietias,  Omphalodes  yema, 
JDaplme  Cneorum,  Anemones,  Cyclamens,  Geraniums,  and  many 
others  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Ferns,  whilst  every  nook 
and  eomw.  especially  near  the  walks,  should  be  filled  with  Prim- 
zoflea,  Daffodils,  Huebells,  Anemones,  and  other  shade-loring 
plants,  l^e  old  fronds  of  Ferns  most  now  be  cleared  away.  A 
top^ressing  of  peat  may  be  given  to  such  as  require  it,  but  by 
far  Uie  greater  portion  thrive  in  loam,  a  top-dressing  of  which 
along  with  some  thoroughly  decayed  leaf  soil  will  greatly  benefit 
the  plants.  The  planting  of  evergreens  should  now  be  pushed 
forward,  so  as  to  comj^lete  it  before  the  young  growths  are 
advanced.  Except  for  immediate  effect  plants  of  moderate  size 
will  be  found  to  succeed  the  best,  and  in  all  cases  every  prepara- 
tion should  be  made  so  that  there  is  no  delay  in  planting.  After 
planting  stake  such  as  need  it  securely,  or  from  being  disturbed 
b^  wind  they  will  not  root  well,  and  if  a  mulching  of  leaf  soil  or 
similar  material  is  applied  it  will,  by  preserving  more  uniform 
moisture,  facilitate  root-action  and  be  conducive  to  growth.  Lawns 
will  require  movrin^^,  as  to  allow  the  grass  to  become  excessively 
long  at  this  season  is  only  to  encourage  the  stronger  and  coarser 
grasses.  The  edges  of  walks  and  beds  should  be  trimmed  for  the 
season,  and  walks  should  be  well  rolled  down.  If  the  latter  are 
covered  with  moss  it  is  best  to  turn  them,  and  after  adding  a 
•  little  fresh  gravel  roll  well  down  in  moist  weather.  The  clipping 
of  Ivy  on  houses,  walls,  screens,  Ac,  should  be  done  annually. 
Propagating  softwooded  oedding  plants  should  be  pushed  forward, 
pricking  off  seedlings,  and  potting  off  or  planting  in  frames  all 
catiings  as  soon  as  rooted.  Do  not  allow  subtropical  plants  to 
be  cramped  in  small  pots,  and  do  not  afford  more  heat  than  is 
aooessary  to  secure  progressive  growth. 

PLAKT    HOUSBS. 

OreenAoiwe.— Insert  cuttings  of  Salvia  splendensand  B.  gesnen»- 
flora  in  loam  and  sand,  placing  the  pots  in  gentle  heat,  and  shade 
the  cuttings  from  bright  sun.    When  rooted  pot  them  off  singly  in 
4-inch  pots,  keeping  the  plants  in  heat  until  established,  when 
the^  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  pit.    Cuttings  of  Hydrangeas  may 
be  inserted  for  next  season's  flowering,  choosing  suckers  from  the 
base  of  the  plants,  which  if  placed  in  gentle  heat  will  soon  root, 
yrhen  they  should  be  shifted  into  4-inch  pots,  and  finally  into  G 
or  7-inch  pots,  growing  the  plants  in  a  light  position,  it  being 
important   that  the  wood  be  well  ripened.     H.  hortensia  and 
Thomas  Hogg  are  by  far  the  best.    Cfuttings  of  Solanam  Capsi- 
castrum  and  Pseudo-capsicum  now  inserted  in  gentle  heat  will 
soon  strike,  and  may  then  be  shifted  into  4-inch  pots  and  keep 
growing  freely  in  a  genial  temperature  for  a  few  weeks,  after 
which  gradually  harden  them  off  and  plant  them  out  of  doors  in 
a  sheltered  situation.    Old  plants  should  be  cut  in  close,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  have  the 
balls  reduced,  and  be  planted  out  on  a  warm  border  about  18  inches 
apart.    The  plants  so  treated  produce  both  flowers  and  berries 
early,  many  of  the  latter  being  coloured  in  the  autumn  when  the 
plants  are  taken  up  for  potting.    Campanula  pyramidalis,  which 
with  the  white  vanety  are  fine  for  conservatory  decoration,  should 
be  shifted  into  pots  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants  :  loam  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  suits  them 
well.     As  a  useful  plant  for  indoor  decoration  Isolepis  gracilis 
,  has  few  equals  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity ;  it  is  readily  in- 
creased.   A  moderate-sized  plant  may  be  divided  into  a  score  or 
more  of  pieces  that  in  a  season  make  very  effective  plants.  Farfn- 
giam  grande  divided  and  potted  singly  soon  makes  useful  plants ; 
and  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  is  one  of  the  most  enduring  of  plants 
for  decoration,  and  succeeds  with  a  moderate  amount  of  root 
space  ;  large  plants  may  be  divided  into  several  pieces  that  soon 
attain  to  a  useful  size.    Petunias  of  the  double,  especially  the 
fiin§[ed  varieties,  now  in  small  pots,  should  be  given  a  shift,  em- 
ploying turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soU  or  well-decayed 
manure,  and  grown  on  in  plenty  of  light  will  be  very  useful  later 
in  the  season  when  flowers  are  not  abundant.    Cuttings  of  the 
early  Fuchsias  now  inserted  will  make  good  plants  for  late  flower- 
ing.    E^aloeanthes  must  have  sufficient  water  to  enable  them  to 
retain  the  lower  leaves,  as,  however  profuse  the  flowers,  they  will 
have  an  unsightly  appearance.    Humea  elegans  must  not  lack 
root  room,  for  if  allowed  to  become  root-bound  before  shifting  the 
plants  usually  die  suddenly ;  when  well  grown  this  is  one  of  ihe 
most  elegant  of  conservatory  plants.    Cuttin^^s  of  tree  Carnations 
inserted  strike  readily  in  gentle  heat,  and  if  grown  on  will  be 
useful  for  winter  flowering.     Boses  in  pots  should  be  supplied 
with  weak  paanure  water,  and  the  plants  kept  free  from  aphides 
b^  famigation,  syringing  to  keep  down  red  spider.    labonia  cut- 
tings inserted  in  gentle  heat,  potted  off  when  rooted  and  grown 
on,  will  make  useful  plants  for  winter  flowering.    Bouvardias, 
Monochsetum  ensiferum,  and  Linum  trigynum  require  to  be  grown 
in  an  intermediate  temperature ;  cuttings  now  inserted  will  come 
in  for  winter  flowering.    Seed  of  Balsam,  Cockscomb,  and  Celosia 
pyramidalis  should  now  be  sown.    Free  ventilation  will  be  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  raising  the  tempe- 
rature too  high,  but  avoid  currents  of  cold  air,  employing  fire  heat 
only  on  cold  nights  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  40?. 


Fumigate  frequently  .HI  Shade  will  be  necessary  for  plants  in 
flower,  but  employ  it  only  for  such,  as  the  more  light  plants  get 
whilst  growing  the  greater  will  be  the  subsequent  result  in 
vigour  and  profusion  of  flowers. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Caudwell,  Wantage. — List  of  Pdyanthutes. 
Geor^  White,  Paisley.— Li*f  ofFhrUW  Flowers, 
Kawlmgs  Brothers,  Romford,  Essex. — Catalogue  of  Dahlias, 
W.  J:  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester. — Illustrated  Cata" 
logue  of  Ferns, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  Allcorrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  **  The  Publuiher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mi^  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relatuig  te  Grardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  quwtions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications.  • 

Books  (C.  B.  it.).— Tou  do  not  state  whether  you  reqofro  a  dicttonscy  of 
pleats  or  one  of  botanical  terms. 

SULPnuBio  ACID  (Lieut.-Col.  0.).^lt  may  be  obtained  in  carboys  from 
HeesiB.  Holder  &  Co.,  Paal's  Wluurf,  20,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London. 

ViNBS  hot  BasAKiira  (/.  P.),— It  we  understand  yoor  qnestton  aright 
your  IJedy  Downe'a  Vine  is  2A  feet  hi^h  with  one  tenninol  growth ;  if  this  i» 
so  allow  the  growth  to  extend  freely,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  cane. 

SCJkLB  ON  Cambluias  iSandif).—WQ  do  not  think  a  strong  soIaUon  of 
qnaaaia  chips  applied  to  the  stems  would  injore  the  plants.  A  solation  of 
soft  soap,  about  8  oss.  of  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  mixing  therewith  a  wine- 
glassful  of  paraffin,  would  be  a  useful  application,  so  also  would  be  niootiiiA 
soap,  which  is  refened  to  in  another  oolomn. 

Chbrbt  Tube  Ukfbuitpul  (X  ^ew  Aubsor^ftcr).— As  the  tree  produces 
blossom  freely  we  can  only  acoouuc  for  no  fruit  following  by  Inclement 
weather  occurring,  such  oa  sharp  frosts  or  excessive  and  conUnned  rains 
daring  the  flowering  period.  With  more  favourable  weather  we  think  the 
fruit  will  set.  The  Cherry  crop  has  been  a  general  failure  during  the  past 
fewyeata. 

Salisboria  adiantifolu  ( W.  a.  isr.).— Several  handsome  specimens  of 
this  ornamental  tree  aro  growing  in  many  KngHsh  gardens.  There  is  a  fine 
tree  of  Faolownia  imperioUs  in  Kensington  Gardens  which  has  frequently 
floweied  freely.  We  cannot  giye  you  the  other  information  you  require. 
Write  to  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  The  Boyol  Nurserifls,  Chelaeov  London  t 

BmofBR  Cloud  {E.  C.)-— Those  who  manufacture  special  articles  for  sale 
are  not  accustomed  to  inform  the  public  *'  how  they  are  made  "  and  we  do 
not  know  how  this  article  is  mode  by  Mr.  H.  ElUott  of  Maidenhead.  If  you 
purchase  a  canister  you  will  obtain  with  it  the  raquisite  instructions  for 
using  the  powder.    It  is  of  a  pale  bluish  green  colour. 

Grape  for  Market  Purposes  (JJndKided),—Th»  Block  Hamburgh  will 
answer  your  requirements  of  being  "  the  most  productive,  easily  managed, 
and  needing  little  fire  heat,"  better  than  any  other.  The  **  best  prices  "  axe 
obtained  for  late  Grapes  at  this  period  of  the  year,  but  a  long  period  of  firing^ 
and  much  attention  and  skUl  are  required  to  produce  and  keep  them  in  good 
condition  until  the  present  time. 

TEANRPLA2ITINQ  ROSBS  {F,  y.>.— The  Boses  raised  from  cutUnga  must 
remain  where  they  are  until  the  autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
planted  a  foot  apart  in  rows  3  feet  asunder,  there  to  renudn  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  planted  in  their  permanent  positions  for  flowering. 
Shorten  at  once  the  terminal  growths  of  the  Apple  trees  to  healthy  wood 
buds  as  you  suggest  for  insuring  on  extension  of  growth. 

Nursertmak's  Neglect  {Mrs.  S.).^Vfe  are  informed  that  the  plants  have 
been  sent  to  you.  Nurserjoneu  have  not  always  in  stock  every  plant  that  is 
ordered,  as  some  kinds  sell  oat  rapidly,  and  henoe  a  little  delay  in  the  execu- 
tion of  orders  is  inevitable.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  receipt 
of  money  should  be  promptly  acknowledged,  but  some  vendors  do  not  un(^- 
take  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  small  sums. 

Wbeds  on  Lawn  {H.  B.).—Ab  the  weeds  have  outgrown  the  grass  to 
such  a  great  extent  as  you  describe,  3'our  only  remedy  is  to  dig  up  Uxe  lavm 
and  thoroughly  clean  it  by  harrowing  and  raking  out  the  vreeds,  and  then 
sow  the  ground  with  lawn  grara  seeds.  The  pieaent  is  a  good  time  for  doing^ 
this.  On  stating  the  size  of  the  lawn  and  nature  of  the  soU  to  a  latyte  vendor 
of  such  seeds,  the  proper  quantity  of  a  suitable  lawn  mixture  will  be  sent 
to  you. 

Catbrpillars  on  Vines  (yMu«).— Your  Vines  are  unfortanately  infested 
with  the  Vine  tortrix,  T.  vitisana.  The  moth  is  found  on  the  Vines  in  eariy 
spring;  head  yellow,  upper  wings  marbled  vrith  rusty  and  grey  colours. 
The  caterpillars  appear  often  rolled  up  in  the  leaves  as  the  bloesom  buds 
open,  and  do  great  damags,  occasionally  raining  the  crops.  The  only 
remedy  we  can  propose  is  a  close  and  continuous  search  for  the  maggots,, 
picking  them  off  and  destroying  them.  By  foUowing  this  course  assiduously 
you  may  in  time  extirpate  the  pest. 

Sbbold^q  Abutilons  (/.  Clarkf).—Tbe  flowers  sent  ore  of  excellent 
form  and  substance,  and  some  appear  distinct,  particularly  one  that  is  very 
prettily  reined  with  reddish  pink  on  a  lighter  ground  colour,  and  another  of 
a  dull  orange  tint  veined  with  a  brighter  shade.  Some  of  a  pale  orango 
yellow  tint  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  petals  and  deeper  and  brighter  out- 
wardly are  also  attractive.  If  the  forms  you  have  obtained  poesess  ^e 
characteristic  florlferousness  of  most  good  Abutil<»i8  they  will  bo  very  useful 
owing  to  the  neatness  of  the  flowers. 
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RAMPIOFS  (O.  H.  M^  Major  G«neral),-^Tbt  soil  ought  to  be  modemtely  \ 
moist,  bat  it  most  be  light.  A  rich  north  border  is  a  favouiable  situation. 
Sow  during  April  and  May  in  very  shallow  drills  formed  by  pressing  a  rod 
edgeways  in  the  ground,  and  cover  with  very  flue  soil.  The  drills  may  be 
about  8  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  when  large  enough  to  be  handled  should 
be  thinned  to  6  inches  apart.  The  soil  throughout  their  growth  must  be 
kept  moist  by  frequent  waterings.  Our  Kitchen  Garden  Manual,  post  free 
for  4^^  contains  sound  and  concise  information  on  all  culinary  crops. 

Insects  on  Plants  {P.  y.)>— There  are  no  insects  on  the  Pelargonium 
leaf  eent,  but  it  bears  undoubted  evidence  that  there  are  or  have  been  insects 
in  considerable  numbers  either  on  other  leaves  of  the  same  plant  or  on  some 
other  plant  above  it.  Have  you  any  climbers?  If  not,  examine. all  the 
plants  on  the  stage.  However,  if  you  pursue  the  course  you  have  adopted  of 
frequently  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  and  syringing  regularly  the  insects 
will  disappear.  The  night  temperature  of  42°  is  too  low  for  Vines  that  have 
grown  so  much  ss  to  need  stopping ;  with  a  temperature  of  W*  higher  the 
shoots  will  not  decay  if  the  Vines  are  in  good  condition  and  are  otherwise 
well  managed. 

Violets  TUBNikg  White  (/*.  a.  5.).--It  is  generally  due  to  Indiftereht 
•culture,  the  plants  being  allowed  to  grow  into  amass  instead  of  being  trans- 
i)ianted,  as  they  should  be,  every  year,  or  at  least  every  other  season.  Plant 
rooted  ruimers  or  fiuckers  in  good  deeply  dug  well-manured  ground  any  time 
this  month,  allowing  the  plants  a  foot  distance  apart  every  way,  keeping  <kff 
all  nmners  during  the  summer,  and  the  ground  free  of  weeds.  Victoria 
B^na  and  Elegontissima  are  the  beat  single  Violets,  and  De  Parme  of  the 
double  or  Neapolitan  Violets.  Mix  plenty  of  charred  refuse  or  charcoal  with 
4he  soil.  It  will  greatly  assist  the  flowers  to  retain  their  colour.  The 
Sussian  and  other  small  growers  may  be  planted  a  somewhat  loss  distance 
Apart. 

Cucumber  Leaves  Scorched  {A,  £.).— The  leaf  sent  was  much  crushed, 
"but  it  bears  clear  indications  of  scorcMug.  Very  probably  that  on  some 
sunny  morning  ventilation  was  delayed  an  hour  too  long.  As  the  roots  are 
iiealtfay  and  most  of  the  foliage  in  good  condition  we  should  remove  the 
leaves  th  it  are  injured  the  mo6t,  and  by  encouragiug  the  plants  with  top> 
dressings  of  freeh  soil  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  and  watering  them 
if  needful  with  clear  soot  water  ucca<iional]y,  ventilating  with  care,  and 
especially  early  in  the  morning,  your  Cucumbers  we  think  i^ill  attain  to  a 
bealtby  aiid  free-bearing  state.  If  the  soil  is  light  we  should  to]vdrc8S  with 
a  heavier  coxnpostf  and  the  plants  will  be  the  less  liable  to  be  scorched. 

Pear  trees  in  Vinery  (/.  i/.).— The  trees  which  have  set  fruit  so 
freely  will  mature  a  crop  provided  that  crop  is  not  too  heavy,  and  they  have 
the  necessary  support  with  the  light  and  air  that  are  essential  for  healthy 
growth.  The  fruit  should  be  thinned  and  the  trees  removed  to  a  house 
<»omewhat  cooler  and  unshaded ;  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  place  them  in  the 
lightest  and  coolest  position  in  the  vinery  until  the  ifc-eather  is  sufficiently 
genial  to  permit  of  their  being  plunged  in  an  outside  border.  Careful  atten- 
tion and  good  culture  will  be  required  to  ripen  the  crop ;  rich  surface  dress- 
ings and  occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure  will  be  needed  aa  the 
Jieason  advances  and  the  fruit  swells.  The  caterpillars  would  in  all  proba- 
Ulity  have  appeared  had  the  trees  been  left  in  the  garden. 

Hyacinths  not  Booting  {A.  i?.).— The  bulb  appears  quite  sound  and 
healthy,  and  we  cannot  account  for  vhe  non-production  of  roots  except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  soil  contained  something  inimical  to  root-produo- 
tion,  or  to  its  having  teen  too  dry.  Tho5e  who  grow  the  flncst  exhibition 
Hyacinths  do  not  bury  them  under  glass  but  in  the  open  air,  the  pots  being 
I  covered  6  or  6  inchBs  doep  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  thus  the  rains 
4Uid  snows  of  winter  kejro  this  covering  very  moist  and  also  the  soil  in  which 
the  bulbs  are  potted.  The  pact  winter  was  a  very  dry  one,  and  to  this  cir- 
•cumstonce  some  of  the  best  growers  attribute  the  weak  growth  and  com- 
paratively few  roots  of  many  phints.  Your  Hyacinths  by  being  protected 
with  glass  must  have  been  kept  still  drier  than  those  referred  to,  and  if  the 
soil  was  too  dry  Mhen  the  bulbs  were  potted  they  could  not  produce  roots 
freely,  and  some  would  probably  produce  none  at  all. 

SELF  AND  Alpine  Auricdlas  Ci4«Wctt/ata).— Selfs  have  pure  white 
•centres  which  are  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree  mealy,  and  one  firm,  distinct, 
unshaded  colour  outside.  The  foliage  of  some  varieties  are  very  mealy, 
othen  having  only  a  faint  dusting  of  farina.  Pure  Alpines  have  no  trace  of 
meal  on  dther  flowers  or  foliage.  The  mostt  prised  varieties  have  rich 
yellow  centres  and  maroon.shaded  edges,  but  many  varieties  have  eream- 
■ooloured  centres  and  purple-shaded  edges,  and  a  ftew  flowers  are  not  shaded. 
Sonoe  of  these,  however,  are  very  slightly  mealy,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
considered  as  pure  Alphies.  You  will  flnd  both  our  "Florists'  Plowcre" 
manual,  post  fh»  7\d.,  and  Mr,  Douglass  book,  recently  advertised  in  our 
columns,  very  useful.  The  latter  con  be  had  from  the  author  at  Loxford 
Hall,  Ilford,  for  It,  9dLt  if  it  is  not  out  of  print. 

Acacia  abmata  (A  M,  (7.).— Cut-in  Irregularities  of  growth  after  flower^ 
ing,  and  give  the  plants  a  moderate  shift,  employing  equal  parts  of  light 
tmfy  loam  and  peat,  adding  thereto  a  little  leaf  soil  and  sharp  sand ;  pot 
flrmly,  and  keep  the  plsnts  in  a  light  greenhouse  or  frame  until  the  weather 
is  sufficiently  mild  for  placing  them  out  of  doors.  They  may  be  cut>in  more 
«Ioaely  if  you  desbn  it,  but  in  this  case  they  must  be  kept  rather  wann  and 
•^Mfor  a  time  to  encourage  fresh  growth, syringing  them  regularly,  and 
npotting  when  the  growths  are  an  inch  long,  and  afterwards  shading 
sljgfatly,  but  net  more  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  young  growths 
flagging. 

PUOHSIAS  Failing  (/dfrn).— Without  knowing  the  mode  of  culture  you 
adopt,  whether  your  plants  are  old  or  young,  whether  they  have  been 
z^qpotted  or  not,  and  the  temperature  of  your  house,  it  Is  impossible  to 
Answer  your  question.  Our  **  Greenhouse  Manual "  contains  instructions 
on  the  cultivation  of  Fuchsias  and  numerous  other  greenhouse  plants,  and 
jroo  would  flnd  it  very  useful.  It  can  be  had  by  post  in  return  for  lOcf.  in 
jwetage  stamps. 

DISBVDDINO  Vines  (/.  i?.).— The  fruit-bearing  laterals  should  not  be 
nearer  than  a  foot  apart  even  if  the  rods  are  4  feet  ssunder ;  If  the  rods  are 
closer  than  this  the  latenls  should  be  from  16  to  18  Inches  apart,  so  as  to 
afford  spice  for  the  anple  development  of  the  foliage.  Bub  off  the  weakest 
growths  at  once,  leaving  a  choice  of  two  of  the  best  on  each  spur  until 
•they  abow  the  bunches.  If  these  are  equal  in  prospective  fmitfulneis 
lesenre  the  one  nearest  to  the  rod,  provided— and  this  is  important— it  is  grow- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  so  that  it  can  in  due  time  be  secured  to  the  wire 
J|i[2thout  danger  of  breaking,  fetop  the  growths  at  one,  two,  or  three  leaves 
•beyond  the  bnnches  aooording  as  there  is  room  for  the  leaves  to  expand  fndy 
-and  to  be  exposed  to  the  dixect  action  of  the  light.   Overcrowding  and  over* 


pinching  are  both  evils  to  be  aroided,  but  then  is  perhsps  mns  injniy 
caused  hy  the  former  than  the  latter.  Disbudding  will  not  mlaoe  any 
bleeding  to  cause  injury. 

Silver  Sand  (/d^m).— The*'Tirtue"of  sUversaud  consisttiaitiihsrp- 
ness,  cleanliness,  and  purity.    Both  road  and  river  sand  when  well  vuhed 
are  useful  for  propagating  and  potting  purposes,  so  ^so  is  sand  left  l)f  the 
sea  and  exposed  for  some  years.   Wo  have  not  had  experience  with  boh  ns 
sand,  but  we  think  if  it  were  thoroughly  stirred  in  clnr  water  snd  the  mtcr 
poured  off,  repeating  the  process  until  the  water  poured  off  is  st  ctesr  u 
when  put  ;in  the  vessel,  the  sand  when  dried  would  be  ssfc  for  me,  sad 
would  answer  the  required  purpose.    If  tiiose  who  have  proved  that  freih 
sea  sand  thus  washed  is  deleterious  they  wUI  oblige  us  tqr  commoniostiBg 
their  experience. 

Propagating  Mistletoe  (TVro).— The  best  months  for  sowing  it  sie 
February  and  Maroh.    Make  two  outs  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V  on  the 
branch  of  an  Apple  tree.    Make  the  cdts  quite  down  to  the  wood  of  the 
branch ;.  raise  the  tongue  of  bark  made  by  the  outs,  but  not  so  ss  to  bnsk  it, 
and  put  underneath  one  or  two  seeds  freshly  squeexed  from  the  Uistletoe 
berry.    Let  the  tongue  back  into  its  place,  and  the  process  is  completed.  If 
the  seed  is  good  the  seedlings  soon  appear.    Open  the  bark  nndemeath  the 
branch  to  receive  the  seed,  because  it  is  thus  preserved  from  an  accomolar 
tion  of  rain  water  and  is  shaded  from  the  sun.    The  Mistletoe  may  alsobe 
propagated  by  grafts.    Make  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  tn^  and  insert 
into  it  a  thin  slice  of  Mistletoe,  having  a  bud  and  one  leaf  at  the  end.  QrsiU 
larger  than  half  an  inch  iu  diameter  require  a  notch  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
branch,  the  incision  to  receive  the  scion  being  made  below  tUs  notch,  and  a 
shoiildcr  left  on  the  sdon  to  rest  on  the  notch,  as  in  crown  grafting.  Ws  do 
not  know  where  seeds  or  grafts  are  to  be  obtained.   The  heads  of  Broccoli 
intended  for  seed  must  not  be  cut. 

Polyanthus  Prince  op  Orange  (A /).).— Mr.  CaudwdlofWBBtagei 
Berks,  informs  us  that  he  caiMupply  you  with  this  variety  if  reqniied. 

Uncovbrino  Vine  Borders  (A46Kr/6cr).~-Great  care  is  reqnisita  in  re- 
moving the  covering,  especially  if  the  roots  are  near  the  sorbce.  As  you 
think  the  border  is  too  cold  the  best  plan  would  be  to  remove  tiie  wet  oorer- 
ing,  but  to  reserve  the  long  litter  and  spread  it  on  the  border  at  night,  re- 
moving it  on  the  mornings  of  fine  days.  The  labour  involved  would  be  very 
slight,  and  you  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  beatabnrbed 
by  the  soil  during  the  day  did  not  escape  by  radiation  at  night,asitwoald 
do  were  the  border  exposed  to  cold  v^inds  or  sharp  spring  frosts.  The  itsms 
of  the  Vines  must  be  wrapped  with  haybands,  as  if  exposed  to  frost  whsn 
the  sap  is  active  there  is  much  danger  of  injury  occurring. 

Naj<es  op  Plants  (4.  J/.).— Orobus  remus.  (/.  AneAsrif).— The  Fan 
is  Aspleuium  vivipanim.  The  other  plant  is  Imantophyllam  miniatom. 
{CaltUtfa).—l,  Apparently  Cattle^-a  chocoensis ;  2,  Cattleya  Triane  (?)  Both 
flowen  very  much  crushed.    The  Fern  is  Pteris  crenata. 


The  Home  Farm; 

POULTRY,   PIGEON,   AND    BEE    CHROHICLE, 

DEEP  AND  SPRING  DRAINING. 
{Continued from  page  265.) 

Haying  preyionsly  allnded  to  the  draining  of  Taxioiu  soQa  we 
propose  next  to  refer  to  that  of  peat  or  peaty  snbeoil.  These  max 
be  jnstlj  styled  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  be  pennanentlj  vA 
effectirely  drained,  for  it  often  happens  that  althoogh  the  tiles  or 
pipes  may  be  properly  placed  as  regards  depth  and  pontion,  then 
is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  diains  open  owing  to  the  aooamn- 
lation  of  ferruginous  matters.    This  question  of  dniniog  P^ 
soils  snooessfuUy  is  of  more  than  ordinary  consequence,  seeing 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pasture  and  grazing  land  of  dilfeient 
counties,  and  particularly  of  the  southern  and  south-western  dairy 
districts,  is  found  resting  on  this  kind  of  subeoQ,  especially  in 
Tales  where  the  pastures  are  irrigated.    Certainly  where  irrigstioa 
has  been  properly  carried  out  for  some  generations  the  mesdows 
haTiug  peat  for  the  subsoil  are  found  to  be  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  best  adapted  for  dairy  farming  of  any  to  be  fbnnd  in 
the  kingdom.    Although  they  will  not  often  render  a  bollock  fit 
for  the  butcher,  yet  the  grass  is  always  fit  for  dairy  cows  and  is 
always  plentiful,  although  the  herbage— except  under  sapetior 
management— is  often  rather  coarse,  but  is  never  injured  by  the 
hottest  and  driest  summers.     Wherever  the  peat  has  been  laid 
dry  by  draining  it  receives  especial  benefit  by  irrigation  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  a  long  course  of  watering  such  meadovi 
has  deposited  a  considerable  depth  of  soil  upon  the  peat,  and  after 
it  has  become  dry  and  ^e  from  land  and  subsoil  springs  it  forms 
one  of  the  best  bottoms  to  meadow  land. 

We  must  first  call  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer,  if  he  his  to 
do  with  peaty  soils,  to  the  fact  that  the  most  important  point  is  to 
lay  them  perfectly  dry  by  draining,  for  this  kind  of  soil  is  nsnaOy 
made  too  wet  in  two  different  ways— first,  by  springs  arising  at 
their  connections  with  other  soils,  and  next  by  bird's-eye  springs 
generally  fed  by  quicksands.  Where  the  peat  is  connected  with 
the  higher  lands, such  as  gravelly  and  sandy  soils, cut  s  deepdnn 
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at  the  foot  of  the  hill  deep  enough  to  sever  the  reins  of  soil  which 
coodnct  the  water  to  the  peat  in  the  low  lands.  To  decide  the 
•depth  which  the  drain  ooght  to  be  made  boles  shonld  be  sunk  in 
the  soil  to  find  at  what  depth  the  water  passes  in  the  subsoil  from 
the  high  to  the  low  land  peat.  Having  ascertained  this  point  it  will 
also  be  necessary  to  examine  the  state  and  condition  of  the  water, 
as  to  whether  it  is  pnre  or  tainted  with  iron,  which  is  shown  by 
the  red  deposit,  ana  the  work  most  be  effected  accordingly.  lif 
the  water  la  pure  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  tho  pipes  at  such  a 
depth  as  will  entirely  cut  off  the  water  and  prevent  its  passing  on 
into  the  peat  soil.  If,  however,  there  should  be  quicksands,  wnich 
is  often  tne  case,  the  pipes  or  tiles  must  be  used  in  such  a  way  as 
best  adapted  to  prevent  stoppages  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  in 
them.  This  matter  has  been  previously  referred  to.  If,  however, 
the  water  eihibits  a  red  colour  there  will  certainly  occur  deposits 
more  or  less  of  ferruginous  matters  in  the  drains,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  their  accumulation  is  very  disastrous.  In  the  case  of 
upright  or  quicksand  springs  arising  in  the  peat  equal  care  and 
precautions  are  necessary,  both  for  tne  drain  which  is  to  cut  off 
water  from  the  peat  and  that  which  is  intended  to  take  it  away 
from  particular  si>ots  where  it  rises  in  the  beds  of  peat. 

Upon  an  analysis  of  this  ferruginous  matter  to  which  we  hare 
allnaed,  made .  in  1846  b^  a  Mr.  R.  Phillips  of  the  Geological 
Museum  in  London,  we  find  that  this  red  pasty  and  soapy  sub- 
stance is  exceedingly  glutinous  and  adhesive,  and  contains  silica 
and  alumina  with  a  trace  of  lime,  49.2 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  27.8 ; 
organic  matter  (vegetable  fibre)  28.0=  100.0.  The  large  amount  of 
peroxide  of  iron  shown  in  the  above  analysis  appears  to  be  in  con- 
sequence of  the  iron  existing  originally  m  a  lower  state  of  oxida- 
tion, In  which  state  it  has  been  dissolred  by  carbonic  acid  and 
formed  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  then 
carried  away  by  the  drainage  water.  It  thus  appears  from  the 
analysis  that  only  27.8  per  cent,  of  the  deposit  consisted  of  iron, 
and  that  the  remainder — ^nearly  three-fourUis  of  the  whole— con- 
sisted of  forei^  matter.  In  the  peat  soils  we  not  only  find  large 
trees  in  a  partial  state  of  decay  but  also  bog-ore,  called  by  different 
names  in  different  districts.  This  occurs  in  masses  both  large 
and  small,  and  sometimes  in  beds.  We  also  once  came  across  a 
rein  or  stratum  about  a  foot  deep  composed  of  clean  pure  hazel 
nuts  unmixed  with  leaves  or  soil  or  other  foreign  substances. 
This  was  found  at  about  11  feet  from  the  surface.  On  opening 
some  of  these  nuts  the  shells  were  as  hard  as  ever,  but  the  inside 
was  full  of  water :  in  fact,  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  matters  in 
decay  forms  the  oasis  of  peat  soil.  From  this  conglomerate  of 
organic  matter  flows  a  light  flocculent  mass  which  settles  in  the 
drains  when  the  water  is  quiet,  and  is  easily  brought  to  rest  by 
stones,  grasses,  Ac,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a  notion  entertained 
by  some  people  that  it  is  a  vegetable  substance  which  actually 
grows  in  the  drains. 

What  we  have  said  accounts  for  the  accumulation  of  these  fer- 
ruginous substances  at  the  inner  part  of  the  drains  where  there  is 
a  reduced  force  of  water,  but  near  the  outfalls  where  the  water  is 
concentrated  within  the  tiles  it  runs  quickly  and  carries  with  it 
these  flocculent  and  adhesive  matters.  Now  these  facts  at  once 
flhow  ns  the  correct  principle  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  drain- 
ing the  peat  soils  and  bogs,  for  it  is  clear  that  we  must  not  only 
prevent  these  ferruginous  matters  from  entering  the  tiles  as  much 
as  possible,  but  that  we  must  also  adopt  the  use  of  such  materials 
as  nare  a  smooth  and  glazed  surface  in  order  to  prevent  accumu- 
lation. We  man>  years  ago  employed  the  ordinary  horse-shoe  or 
arch  tiles  with  a  flat  tile  of  >  the  same  burnt  clay  materials.  If, 
however,  we  had  to  do  the  work  ap^in  we  should  certainly  use 
slates  for  the  bottom  of  the  conduit  or  pipes  elazed  inside  like 
sewage  pipes.  Pipes  with  collars  are  frequently  used,  also  two 
pipes,  one  enclosea  and  encased  by  a  larger  pipe,  and  if  the  joints 
of  these  are  reversed  no  doubt  it  would  answer  the  purpose  to  a 
oertain  extent.  Our  great  difficulty,  however,  to  be  overcome 
consists  in  providing  a  conduit  to  which  these  obstructive  matters 
cannot  adhere.  It  has,  however,  always  been  our  plan  to  use  clay 
or  strong  loam  pressed  close  round  and  upon  the  tiles  in  order 
to  keep  out  these  prejudicial  matters,  but  it  has  only  partially 
snooeeded  even  when  done  with  the  greatest  care.  All  the  drain- 
img  done  upon  the  peaty  soils  on  our  property  was  effected  many 
.  years  ago,  and  we  nave  upon  some  occasions  been  obliged  to  take 
up  the  tiles  and  remove  tne  obstructions  caused  by  the  accumula- 
tions of  these  iron  deposits,  and  in  some  cases  tiiese  have  been 
found  to  be  as  hard  almost  as  stone,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  large 
portion  of  iron  contained  in  the  compound.  For  a  number  of  years, 
noweyer,  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  take  up  and  repair  those 
portions  of  the  drains  as  formerly,  having  adopted  the  plan  of 
Boonrin^  the  drains  by  iron  rods  with  a  swab  at  the  end.  When 
^e  use  iron  rods  which  screw  one  into  the  other  we  can  work  the 
swab  for  a  long  way  up  the  drains,  but  this  is  necessary  to  bo 
•done  twice  a  year— at  spring  and  fall ;  and  since  we  have  adopted 
this  plan  we  have  savea  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  draining  has 
been  efiPoctive  both  upon  arable  and  pasture  land.  Upon  some  of 
our  meadow  land  not  under  irrintion  wo  had  a  deep  drain  cut  to 
intercept  the  water  at  the  foot  of  Uie  hill,  but  in  some  parts  it  has 
not  done  so  entirely,  no  doubt  the  water  paasins  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  drain,  and  also  some  rising  from  quicksands.    In  sndi 


cases  we  have  examined  the  surface  trenches,  and  where  they  ex- 
hibited the  red  and  iron-tinsed  water  we  have  pipe-drained  these 
at  a  varying  depth  so  as  to  obtain  a  quick  run  at  the  outfall ;  but 
none  of  these  drills  operate  long  together  in  a  proper  way  without 
beins  scoured  by  rods,  d^a,  as  above  stated.  Still  those  drains 
which  passed  the  most  water  in  the  quickest  time  kept  open  best, 
and  some  have  not  required  extra  attention  for  a  considerable 
period.  We  must  conclude  our  subject  with  a  recommendation  to 
the  home  farmer  to  have  plans  of  the  draining  made  with  the 
depth  and  distance  apart  of  the  drains  gri^en,  and  thus  enable 
him  more  easily  to  effect  repairs  in  the  future. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FAEM. 

Horu  Labour. — Whilst  we  are  writing  the  weather  is  extremely 
dry  and  harsh  for  the  land  ;  in  conse<}uence  we  advise  the  home 
farmer  that  as  fast  as  any  ploughmg  is  done  that  it  should 
be  worked  down  and  kept  fine  in  order  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Whether  the  land  is  ploughed  and  intended  to  be  sown  witii  Lent 
com,  or  whether  it  is  intended  as  a  fallow  or  preparation  for  man- 
golds or  other  root  crops,  it  is  alike  desirable  to  have  a  fine 
surfaee ;  the  Lent  com  will  then  germinate  with  regularity  imme- 
diately it  is  sown,  and  the  land  intended  for  roots  will  be  ready  at 
any  time  for  either  further  tillage  or  seeding.    We  have  always 
found  this  method  successful  whether  the  season  proved  wet  or 
dry ;  besides^  if  the  seeds  of  root  crops  do  not  germmate  imme- 
diately it  will  be  lound  that  the  weeds  will  prove  extremely 
troublesome  if  they  are  allowed  to  start  in  advance  of  the  young 
root  plants.    We  have  been  over  many  fields  of  wheat  lately  in 
which  the  young  plants  have  been  much  injured  by  slugs ;  this, 
however,  applies  more  particularly  to  the  wheat  sown  out  of 
clover  ley.   We  therefore  recommend  the  home  farmer  before  roll- 
ing the  land  to  strew  over  the  field  broadcast  from  6  to  8  cwt.  of 
soot,  as  this  will  annoy  and  disturb  the  slugs  &nd  prevent  them 
from  doing  so  much  damage  to  the  wheat  plants,  and  the  chain 
harrow  should  be  employed  immediately  after,  going  over  the  land 
twice,  the  roller  following.    We  find  on  examining  the  surface  of 
the  wheat  land  numerous  small  holes  like  worm  holes,  in  these 
the  slugs  secrete  themselves ;  the  chain  harrow  would  therefore 
fill  in  these  with  soot  and  earth,  and  the  roller  following  would  at 
any  rate  upset  the  working  of  the  slugs  for  some  little  time,  and 
give  time  for  the  wheat  plants  to  recover.    The  soot  is  also 
valuable  as  a  manure  as  well  as  being  distasteful  to  the  slugs,  for 
when  pnre  and  unadulterated  it  contains  from  6  to  6  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  it  therefore  pays  as  a  dressing  in  two  ways.    It  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  much  adulterated,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
obtain  it  pure  ;  for  there  are  various  substances  added,  such  as 
brickdust,  sand,  ashes  and  sawdust,  to  make  it  heavy  and  reduce 
the  value ;  care  must  therefore  be  exercised  in  the  purchase  of 
soot.    It  is  now  the  latest  time  at  which  the  seeds  of  roots  for 
planting  out  can  be  sown :  strictly  speaking  it  should  have  been 
done  during  March.    Sweoe  seed  will  do  well  even  now  if  drilled 
at  16  inches  apart  in  beds  for  planting  out,  and  which  often 
answers  very  well,  and  are  much  safer  of  a  dry  season  than  those 
seeded  in  the  field.    This  is  rather  a  novel  plan.   We  happened 
to  name  it  to  a  young  farmer  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  said  he  never 
heard  of  this  mode  of  growing  Swedes  before.    We  drill  the  seed 
in  April,  and  nulled  the  plants  and  set  them  out  in  July,  thus 
saving  a  month  in  which  tho  land  may  still  be  cultivated,  or  the 
plants  may  be  set  after  vetches  or  other  neen  crops.    Our  plan  is 
to  It^y^  the  plants  along  the  land  side  of  the  furrow,  and  turn  a 
furrow  over  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  they  are  all  the  better 
for  being  long  and  strong  in  the  stems,  for  they  may  then  be 
buried  deep  under  furrow.    The  only  care  required  is  that  a  man 
should  follow  the  plough,  and  vrith  a  hoe  to  push  up  a  little  soil 
over  any  plants  which  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  covered. 
In  this  way  we  have  grown  in  the  driest  of  summers  very  heavy 
crops  of  Swedes,  whilst  those  sown  in  the  field  in  the  ordinary 
way  would  be  a  complete  or  partial  failure  according  to  dream- 
stances.    Boots  grown  in  this  way  bulb  almost  entirely  under- 
gronnd,  and  the  stems  would  be  long  and  coarse^ut  the  bulbs 
would  be  large  and  the  crop  of  heavy  weight,    we  can  there- 
fore recommend  this  system  to  the  home  farmer  if  his  land  is  fool 
and  requires  more  time  for  tillage,  or  in  case  a  crop  of  Swedes  is 
zeqnirMl  after  a  green  crop ;  but  to  be  prepared  he  should  drill 
his  Swede  seed  for  planting  out  in  the  same  way  that  he  would 
prepare  and  seed  the  beds  for  producing  cabbage  plants. 

Band  Labour.-^Then  are  but  few  farms  tnat  are  free  from 
couch  grass  this  season,  therefore  the  men  and  women  will  be 
employed  in  couching,  or  if  parins  and  burning  is  being  done  they 
will  also  be  employed  in  that  work.  The  women  will  be  employed 
in  weeding.  If  tne  weather  shonld  prevent  out-of-doors  work 
some  women  may  be  employed  in  preparing  carrot  seed  by  hand- 
mbbing  it  with  harvest  gloves  until  it  is  free  from  the  burr ;  the 
seed  then  will  drill  as  fr^ly  as  turnip  seed,  and  we  have  ahvays 
found  this  a  much  better  plan  than  mixing  the  seed  with  ashes 
or  manure  for  drilling.  Some  women  will  be  required  in  planting 
potatoes,  also  in  setting  out  Champion  cabbage  plants.  The 
shepherds  in  the  midland  counties  will  now  be  busy  with  the 
lamoing  season,  and  we  must  remind  them  and  the.  home  himfx 
also  that  nearly  all  the  complaints  to  which  the  young  lambs  aie 
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Uiible  originate  with  the  dam.  WhenoTer  a  lamb  Beems  geing 
wrong  examine  the  mother  immediately,  and  take  notice  of  the 
udder  to  see  whether  there  is  too  much  milk,  or  too  little,  for  in 
either  case  it  is  snre  to  affect  the  lamb  injarionslT.  The  yonng 
cattle,  too,  especially  those  intended  for  '^baby  beef"  and  fed 
under  cover,  mnst  not  only  be  liberally  fed  with  roots  and  the 
best  of  cake,  and  bean  or  barley-  meal,  and  hay  or  sweet  straw,  hot 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  uiportanoe  how  the  food  is  given. 
We  have  heard  of  a  case  lately  where  seven  steers  about  eleven 
months  old  were  kept  in  a  large  barn  mow,  and  ought  oertadnly 
with  such  quarters  to  have  done  well ;  several  of  them  have,  how- 
ever, died  suddenly,  their  food  lately  having  been  5  tba.  per  day  at 
two  meals,  two-thurds  decorticated  cotton  cake,  and  one-third 
bruised  oacs  and  bran  with  hay.  In  our  experienoe  this  food  with 
a  fikir  portion  of  roots  ought  to  improve  the  animals  fast ;  bat  then 
we  are  not  told  how  the  rood  was  given,  because  if  the  steers  were 
all  loose  in  the  bam  and  not  fed  separately,  and  the  cake,  drc, 

g'ven  either  with  chaff  or  by  itself,  some  of  them  may  eat  the 
m's  share  and  be  injured  in  that  way,  whereas  in  our  mode  of 
feeding,  the  cake  and  meal  being  mixed  with  cut  roots,  every 
animal  would  have  its  share  of  both  and  make  good  proof. 

THE  LATE  MR.  EDWARD  HEWITT. 

PxRMiT  me  to  lay  a  wreath  on  Edward  Hewitt's  grave.  I  had 
known  him  for  many  years,  and  when  I  read  the  notice  of  his 
death  on  page  266  the  past  came  vividly  before  me,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  my  eyes  were  somewhat  dimmed. 

My  first  knowleage  of  Edward  Hewitt  was  from  that  grand 
old  poultiT  book  by  Johnson  and  Wingfield,  the  first  of  the  series 
of  high  class  and  highly  illustrated  works  on  poultry.  I  then 
used  to  read  his  notes  and  reports  on  fowls,  Ac,  in  **  our  Journal." 
I  soon  reoo|^ised  him  as  the  first  man  on  the  subject,  and  I  have 
always  noticed  that  no  man  can  be  the  most  distinguished  man 
in  any  line  of  life  down  to  the  humblest  without  there  being  a 
great  deal  in  him.  To  be  Al  in  anything  a  man  must  be  an  Al 
himself.  Time  rolled  on,  and  I  took  to  going  far  and  near  to 
visit  poultry  shows.  Those  were  pleasant  days.  At  the  Birming- 
ham Bhow  of  1865  I  noticed  a  man  with  a  very  intelligent  face 
going  from  pen  to  pen.  His  dress  and  appearance  were  as  follows  : 
— ^Rather  broad-brimmed  high  hat,  white  necktie  of  the  deep  old- 
fashioned  make,  black  satin  waistcoat,  black  frock  coat,  and  black 
trousers.  I  took  him  for  an  upper-clasH  dissenting  minister.  His 
height  was  almost  commanding,  and  his  shoulders  were  broad. 
He  was  of  dark  complexion  ]  he  had  heavy  bushy  eyebrows  mobile 
and  expressive,  grey  whiskers,  and  thin  iron-|^y  hair.  Altogether 
a  man  to  look  twice  at  and  to  ask,  *^  Who  is  he  ?"  I  said  I  took 
him  for  a  dissenting  minister,  as  the  waistcoat  was  open  and  not 
quite  churoh-clergyman-like  either  in  cut  or  materiaL 

I  watched  him  long,  and  then  said  to  a  man  near  me  who  was, 
I  learned  from  his  talk  with  another,  a  Birmingham  man,  "  Who 
is  that  dissenting  minister  ?"  I  was  answered  by  a  hearty  laugh. 
"  Dissenting  minister  !  why  that's  Hewitt  the  poultry  judge ;  but, 
well,  he  does  look  as  if  lio  were  dressed  up  and  ready  to  bold 
forth,  certainly."  I  introduced  myself  to  Mr.  Hewitt  as  "  WlLT- 
SHIRB  Rbotor,"  and  was  most  cordially  received.  Afterwards 
we  met  frequently,  and  I  believe  took  to  each  other.  I  was 
present  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  when  he  had  his  accident, 
and  the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  also  at  that  place,  and  we  had 
breakfasted  together  by  accident  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel.  I  think  this  was  nearly  eighteen  months  ago.  He  was 
then  lively  and  looked  well.  Very  amusing  was  he,  and  mach  he 
talked  aboat  poultry  matters  of  former  years.  Those  large  grey 
eyes  and  heavy,  bushy,  mobile  eyebrows  and  expressive  moath 
were  all  in  full  activity  and  apparent  vigour.  He  spoke  of  being 
''quite  well ;  yes,  quite  well  again  now."  I  little  thought  that  was 
the  last  time  I  should  see  him.  Once  a  terrible  affliction  came 
upon  him,  and  he  wrote  to  me  in  agony  to  ask  my  opinion,  which 
I  gave,  and  which  appears  to  have  given  his  mind  much  comfort. 
Of  this  I  was  unfeignedly  glad. 

Perhaps  after  the  sad  event  I  refer  to  he  was  never  quite  his 
former  self  in  spirits,  save  just  at  times  and  for  a  short  time.  He 
was  a  thoughtful,  earnest,  good  man,  and  the  older  poultry  exhi- 
bitors and  fanciers  will  miss  and  regret  his  well-known  face  and 
form.  Fast  indeed  are  the  fanciers  of  the  earlier,  and  shall  I 
not  add  better,  days  of  poultry  showing,  disappearing  from  us 
either  by  retirement  or  death,  and  the  younger  fanciers  in  their 
turn  growing  middle-aged.  We  are  never  likely  to  see  a^in  a 
Mr.  Hewitt,  for  the  times  do  not  allow  of  his  repetition.  He 
began  with  and  in  a  great  degree  moulded  the  fancy.  His  keen 
eye  saw  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  "  points  "  and  what  ought 
not.  He  became  in  time  the  judge,  and  from  his  verdict  no  one 
thought  of  ever  appealing.  Other  judges  naturally  looked  up  to 
him  with  the  question, "  What  does  Mr.  Hewitt  say? " 

There  is  always  a  fascination  about  the  rise  and  progress  of  any 
movement,  or  pursuit,  or  fancy,  and  after  a  time  this  fascination 
dies  away ;  and  as  greater  praise  is  due  to  him  who  makes  a  road 
than  he  who  mends  it,  so  greater  praise  is  due  to  the  first  great 
poultry  judge  than  any  succeeding  one.  It  was  also  a  great  point 
in  Mr.  Hewitt's  fiivonr  that  he  made  many  friends  and  was  always 


spoken  of  by  all  with  respect.  So  Jong  as  poultry  and  ponltrf 
bterature  remain,  so  long,  and  that  will  be  always,  will  reauun 
the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  poultry  judges— Edward  Hewitt— 
WiLTSHiBS  Rector. 


ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 

We  were  writing  lately  on  artificial  incubation.  We  have  Binee 
then  had  considerable  success  with  an  incubator  that  had  hitherta 
not  g^ven  any  satisfactory  results,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  dij 
winds  which  have  prevailed.  We  are  persuaded  that  onr  saocew 
has  chiefly  resulted  from  two  causes,  as  they  have  been  the  only 
conditions  changed  since  the  time  of  our  partial  failnre.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  mention  them : — 

1,  Raising  the  temperature  to  about  106"*  instead  of  about  108°. 

2,  What  we  believe  is  of  the  utmost  importance— riz.,  keeping 
the  egg-drawer  extremely  moist. 

This  we  have  done  by  putting  a  flower  saucer  xq  the  centre  of 
it  with  a  large  spon|^  therein,  and  twice  a  day  supplring  it  with 
water.  The  drawer  in  consequence  has  been  constantly  in  a  state 
of  steam  ;  the  hatching  of  the  chicks  reveals  that  the  skin-hke 
membranes  are  in  their  natural  state,  and  not,  as  before,  so  dry  and 
tough  as  to  prevent  the  hatching  of  the  birds.— C. 


HATCHING  PIGEONS. 


Pig  eons  should  now  be  hatching.  It  is  frequently  necessaiv  to 
transfer  valuable  youne  birds  or  eggs  from  one  paur  to  another. 
Ignorance  of  the  habits  of  Pigeons  frequently  canaa  these 
transfers  to  lead  to  disaster.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  beginners 
that  Pigeons  feed  their  young  for  their  first  few  days  on  a  secre- 
tion from  the  crop,  which  is  only  produced  after  a  certain  time  of 
incubation.  The  hatching  of  eggs  under  a  bird  will  hasten  it  by 
a  few  days,  and  Pigeons  will  generally  continne  to  sit  three  or 
four  days  over  their  time.  The  Pigeon  sits  seventeen  or  eighteen 
days  from  the  laying  of  the  second  egg ;  if  their  eggs  are  to  be 
transferred  they  must  be  given  to  birds  whose  date  of  hatching 
does  not  differ  more  than  three  days.  Young  birds  should  never 
be  moved  to  birds  which  hatched  their  own  young  sooner  than 
those  that  are  given  them  were  hatched ;  the  food  supplied  to 
,  them  would  be  too  coarse.  They  may  be  safely  given  to  birds 
I  which  have  hatched  later  hy  many  days,  or  frequently  when  not 
large  to  birds  the  eggs  of  which  are  nearly  due  to  hatch.  A  fer 
extra  davs  of  feeding  on  pappy  food  often  appears  of  much  benefit 
to  weakly  squeakers. — Fancier. 

VARIETIES. 

The  Bath  and  West  op  England  Society.— We  begin 
to  receive  schedules  of  the  forthcoming  summer  poultry  shows. 
Foremost  that  of  the  above  Society,  which  is  fixed  to  take  place 
at  Worcester  on  June  the  2nd  to  the  7th.  The  Show  will  this 
year  open  on  a  Wednesday  instead  of  on  a  Hondajr  m  heretofore— 
a  gain  to  poultry  fanciers,  as  their  birds  will  be  judged  and  seen 
the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  will  not  have  an  intervening  day 
in  which  they  often  get  their  plumage  soiled.  The  classes  seem 
much  as  usual,  and  the  prizes  ;  but  the  cups,  which  have  ^'Jjj^ 
years  been  redu(^  in  number,  have  this  year  disappeared  from 
the  list.  We  observe  that  in  our  copy  of  the  schedule  a  pen  has 
been  run  through  the  old  rule  against  the  use  of  divided  baskets } 
we  therefore  hope  it  is  abolished.  The  Secretary  of  the  Show  » 
Mr.  Josiah  Goodwin,  4,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath.  The  entries  close  on 
Hay  5th. 

Hanth  and  Berks  Agricultural.  Society.— We  bave 

also  received  the  schedule  for  poultry  of  this  Society,  which  tms 
year  holds  its  Show  at  Portsmouth  on  June  22nd  to  the  25th.  As 
the  highest  prizes  for  poultry  are  £1,  and  for  Pigeons  lOi.,  the 
Society  can  hardly  expect  to  attract  many  exhibitors.  Societws 
which  cannot  afford  to  offer  better  prizes  than  these  would  do 
well  to  make  their  exhibitions  local. 

Poultry  Manure.— A  very  interesting  analysis  of  ponltiy 

manure  has  been  made  by  the  eminent  analyst  Dr.  Au^tns 
Voelcker.  The  samples  were  from  the  yards  of  Mr.  0.  E.  Cress- 
well.  Dr.  Voelcker*8  opinion  is  that  the  value  of  the  manure  i» 
about  £4  is.  per  ton. 

We  understand  that  Spratts'  Patent,  the  manufacture* 

of  the  celebrated  Patent  Meat  Fibrine  Dog  Cakes,  have  been 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  their  exhibits  at  the  Sydney  Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

The  Repair  of  Main  Roads.— A  very  useful  pampW?* 

on  this  subject  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  C.E.,  surveyor  of  roads  m 
Lincolnshire,  is  now  being  published  by  Messrs.  Spon  of  Charing 
Cross,  and  Mr.  Barwick  of  Boston.  The  work  embodies  the  ex- 
perience of  a  skilled  surveyor,  and  its  teachings  may  ^^K  kJT 
tage  be  turned  to  account,  not  only  by  parochial  authorities  but 
by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  management  of  tW 
roads  on  their  estates.  Information  on  the  formation,  keepinjr 
and  repairing  of  roads,  on  materials  and  the  best  time  and  mode 
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of  tbeir  application,  and  on  the  labour  and  oost  of  maintaining 
roads  in  good  order,  are  olearlj  and  conoiaelv  given.  Hanj  prac- 
tical hints  of  much  value  are  embodied  in  the  pamphlet,  which  if 
carried  out  would  reeult  in  better  roads  at  a  less  cost  than  prevail 
at  present  in  many  town  and  country  districts.  We  recommend 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats 
to  study  attentively  Kr.  Wheeler's  very  suggestive  and  practical 
drochure, 

METAL  RUNNERS  FOR  FRAME  HIVES. 

Ik  jour  impression  of  the  let  inst.  3£r.  Cheshire,  in  an  article 
on  this  subject,  claims  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  frame  bar  with 

ftrojections  on  opposite  ends,  commonly  known  as  mine,  and  he 
nrther  says  that  I  made  it  from  his  drawing.  This  latter  state- 
ment I  emphatically  deny,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  give  this  my 
denial  the  publicity  you  have  accorded  to  his  assertion.  His 
opinions  on  the  ments  or  demerits  of  the  frame  itself  may  go  for 
what  they  are  worth*  as  bee-keepers  will  judge  for  themselves 
on  those  points,  but  his  implied  charge  of  plagiarism  is  utterly 
unfonndea,  and  I  trust  you  will  in  justice  to  me  insert  this 
repudiation.— C.  N.  Abbott. 


COTTAGE  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  6. 

One  word  more  about  swarming.  It  is  most  important  that 
ewarms  should  be  as  strong  as  possible.  If  they  happen  to  issue, 
as  is  often  the  case,  two  or  three  swarms  in  the  same  day,  it  would 
be  better  to  unite  two  or  more  of  them  together,  certainly  the 
weakest.  The  union  is  easily  effected  as  follows: — First  hive 
each  swarm  in  separate  skeps  |  this  done,  and  when  the  bees  are 
quiet,  dash  them  out  together  m  a  heap  on  the  ground  by  a  smart 
blow  on  each  hive.  Bet  near  them  the  hive  which  they  are  to 
occupy  for  them  to  creep  into  it,  and  as  soon  as  settled  put  them 
in  place  of  one  of  the  old  hives  out  of  which  either  of  the  swarms 
issued.  If  by  chance  there  should  be  any  signs  of  quarrelling 
sprinkle  the  mass  of  struggling  bees  with  a  little  sugared  water 
or  thin  syrup.  If  only  one  weak  swarm  has  to  be  dealt  with,  it 
were  better  to  return  it  at  once  to  the  hive  out  of  which  it  came. 
Do  this  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  have  caught  it.  A  simple 
plan  is  to  spread  a  cloth  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  old  hive  : 
clash  the  bees  out  upon  it,  and  if  you  see  the  queen  catch  and 
destroy  her.  In  a  few  moments  they  will  all  have  returned  to 
the  old  hive.  In  this  case  another  swarm  must  be  expected,  but 
probably  not  for  a  day  or  two,  and  it  will  be  much  stronsrer. 

While  I  am  writing  about  uniting  bees  I  may  as  well  give  in- 
atructions  for  effecting  autumn  unions  of  stocks,  if  any  cottagers 
are  to  be  found  willing  to  learn  and  to  practise  all  good  manage- 
ment of  their  bees.    I  said  before  (page  209),  that  there  will  be 
several  hives  every  year  to  plunder  when  the  full  number  of 
stocks  has  been  reached  which  the  country  can  profitably  main- 
tain.   What  is  to  be  done  with  the  bees  of  those  hives  to  be 
plundered  ?    Nine  hundred  and  ninetv-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
such  hives  are  set  over  a  brimstone  pit  and  the  bees  smothered  in 
the  fnmes  of  sulphur.    I  recommend  this  fact  to  the  attention  of 
the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty   to  Animals.     There  is 
plenty*  of  scope  for  vigorous  action  on  its  part  here.    It  is  shodcing 
to  think  of  this  awful  waste  of  most  valuable  life ;  for  only  save 
these  lives  in  August  and  September  and  join  them  to  the  popu- 
lation of  TOur  other  hives  which  are  reserved  for  stock,  and  your 
hives  will  be  all  the  stronger  in  the  spring  and  pay  you  so  much 
the  more.    One  of  the  grf^atest  difficulties  which  bee-keepers  in 
England  have  to  contend  with  is  the  difficulty  of  maintaming  a 
strong  population  through  the  winter  months.    So  many  are  the 
risks  to  which  bees  are  subject,  causing  great  mortality  among 
them,  that  oftentimes  hives  which  are  fairly  strong  in  autumn  are 
foana  so  thinly  peopled  at  the  end  of  winter  that  early  breeding 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  for  hives  to  be  in  fullest  vigour  the  bees 
most  breed  early.    It  is,  therefore,  a  suicidal  act  of  cruelty  for  a 
bee-keeper  to  destroy  his  bees.    Nor  is  it  a  really  difficult  matter 
to  save  them.    They  can  easily  be  driven  out  of  their  hives. 

The  following  instructions  will  suffice  : — First  blow  a  few  whiffs 
of  tobacco  smoke  or  any  kind  of  smoke,  say  of  brown  paper  or 
fostian  rags,  into  the  entrance  hole,  then  turn  the  skep  topsy- 
turvy into  a  bucket  to  steady  it.    Next  put  an  empty  skep  over  it 
of  the  same  size,  tie  a  cloth  round  the  middle  so  as  to  keep  in  the 
bees,  dmm  away  lightly  but  quickly  with  the  hands  against  the 
sides  of  the  lower  hive.    In  a  few  minutes  the  bees  in  the  full 
hive  will  begin  to  march  up  into  the  emptj  hive.    As  soon  as  the 
hum  within  has  abated  (in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes' time)  lift  off  the 
niq>er  hive,  in  which  at  top  will  be  seen  a  great  cluster  of  bees. 
Put  it  gently  aside  for  a  few  minutes.    Meanwhile  remove  the  full 
hive.     If  any  bees  remain  in  it  I  suppose  you  must  brimstone 
them.     They  have  had  their  chance  of  life.'  Now  attend  to  the 
saved  bees,  and  join  them  to  the  hive  which  stood  nearest  before 
yon  meddled  with  them.     Dash  them  out  as  above  instructed 
close  in  front  of  the  hive ;  only  in  this  case  they  must  be  well 
sprinkled  with  syrup.    It  is  better  to  do  this  in  this  case  towards 
dark  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  hive  to  which 
they  are  to  be  joined  very  gently  dose  to  them  on  the  ground  with 


'its  edge  a  little  rniBed.  The  bees  will  then  (gradually  crawl  in, 
and  towards  morning  you  can  put  the  hive  back  in  its  place. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  little  fighting— the  colder  the  night  the  lass 
of  it  there  will  be ;  but  very  often  there  is  no  fighting  at  all.  Of 
course  the  queens  will  settle  between  themselves  which  is  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  hive.  Grenerally  the  weakest  "  goes  to  the  wall." 
The  whole  can  be  done  in  almost  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me 
to  write  about  it,  after  ^^  practice  has  made  perfect.** 

It  must  be  remembered  that  three-fourths  of  all  bees  saved  at 
the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September  are  young  bees  bred 
late  in  the  summer,  most  of  which  wOl  live,  if  no  accident  befall 
them,  till  the  early  spring.  By  saving  them  in  this  way  you  add 
from  three  to  four  thousand  useful  lives  to  the  population  of  the 
hive  you  join  them  to,  thus  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  hive, 
and  so  making  it  possible  for  the  queen  mother  to  fill  with  brood 
in  February  and  March  twice  as  many  cells  as  she  could  otherwise 
do.  The  difference  in  the  vigour  of  hives  is  sometimes  scarcely 
to  be  beliaved,  all  owing  to  the  strength  in  their  population. 
Examine  in  March  two  hives  side  by  side,  one  weak  and  the  other 
strong  in  bees.  In  the  strong  hive  you  will  find  four  or  five  combs 
more  or  less  full  of  brood,  say  ten  thousand  young  bees  coming 
on  ;  in  the  weak  one  you  could  only  count  a  few  hundreds  in  one 
or  two  combs.  The  difference  of  results  in  the  two  cases  as  the 
summer  comes  on  is  marvellous,  and  the  worst  is  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  a  weak  hive  grow  into  a  strong  one.  Strength  one 
year  begets  strength  in  the  following  year,  and  the  oontrary  is 
true  also. 

If  the  hive  to  which  you  have  joined  those  bees  happen  to  be 
well  supplied  with  food  and  heavy  you  may  take  no  further 
trouble  about  their  food  supplies ;  but  if  yon  have  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact  it  will  be  advisable  for  you  to  feed  them  during 
the  first  and  second  week  in  October.-— ]d.  ii  W. 


MULTIPLICATION  OF  STOCKS. 

"  A  Six-TRABs  Subscriber  "  wishes  to  know  the  best  method 
of  obtaining  the  largest  number  of  stocks  in  one  season.  Oor 
seasons  in  £H|^land  are  so  short  that  a  limit  must  be  put  to  the 
work  of  multiplying  numbers;  for  though  it  is  easy  to  breed 
queens  to  any  extent,  and  also  to  divide  and  subdivide  swarms  to 
the  extent  ot  ten  or  twenty  sections  from  one  hive  in  one  season, 
it  is  not  wise  or  safe  to  multiply  so  fast.  The  difficulty  is  with 
brood  which  cannot  be  fed  and  hatched  by  artificial  means.  Safety 
and  success  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  quantity  of 
brood  reared  and  hatched  in  everv  hive.  Now  let  us  see  hoif  four 
good  strong  stodcs  in  April  can  be  multiplied  into  sixteen  good 
stocks  by  the  end  of  August  ?  This  has  to  be  done,  let  us  sn^ 
pose,  whether  the  season  be  favourable  or  unfavourable,  and  it 
can  be  done  in  the  worst  of  seasons  by  the  careful  and  constant 
use  of  artificial  means  and  feedine. 

The  four  stocks  which  we  wish  to  multiply  fourfold  are  well 
covered  and  well  fed.  The  hum  of  contentment  and  progress  is 
heard  night  and  day  in  them  ;  the  bees  get  no  check  or  chill  to 
discourage  them,  and  therefore  breeding  goes  on  rapidly  and 
extensively.  The  hives  will  be  ready  to  swarm  some  time  in  May. 
Oenetally  speaking,  hives  on  beoommg  readv  for  swarming  square 
the  ends — bottom  ends— of  their  combs,  ana  fill  them  with  brood' 
to  the  last  cells.  Hives  should  not  be  swarmed  till  they  are  ready, 
and  they  should  be  swarmed  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  The 
state  of  ripeness  for  swarming  is  learned  hjr  observation  and  expe- 
rience. Well,  the  four  swarms  obtained  in  May  are  placed  into 
smaller  hives  than  those  generally  used  by  advanced  bee-keepen 
of  every  school.  The  smaller-sized  hives  are  here  suggested 
because  the  object  is  to  multiply  and  get  swarms  from  the  first 
swarms  before  it  is  too  late.  The  May  swarms  put  into  the  snmller 
hives  and  well  fed  will  be  ready  to  swarm  themselves  in  June, 
thus  yielding  four  virgin  swarms.  Meanwhile  the  old  or  original 
hives  have  reared  young  queens  and  yielded  second  swarms  eaoh 
within  three  weeks  from  the  time  they  yielded  first  swarms.  In 
the  first  swarm  hives  that  yield  yiipn  swarms  the  same  process 
of  rearing  young  queens  and  preparmg  to  send  off  second  swarms 
go  on,  and  within  three  weeks  after  the  virgin  swarms  have  been 
obtained  second  virgin  swarms  may  be  got  from  them.  But  it  is 
not  wise  to  take  them  ;  one  swarm  from  each  of  the  first  swarms 
is  enough,  thus  making  sixteen  hives  from  four— viz.,  eight  swarms 
from  the  dowager  hives,  and  four  swarms  (grandchildren)  from  the 
first  swarms.  In  favourable  seasons  hives  standing  amid  good 
pasture  naturally  multiply  in  this  way  ;  even  the  dowager  or  old 
hives  have  been  known  to  send  off  a  second  course  of  two  swarms. 
And  what  has  been  done  naturally  without  artificial  treatment  can 
be  done  in  b«l  seasons  by  artificial  treatment. 

The  secret  of  success  is  to  make  every  separate  community  a 
party  of  progress— a  community  bent  on  comb-building  and 
brood-rearmg,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the  administration  oi  good 
syrup  during  unfavourable  weather.  Progress  in  brood-rearing 
and  comb-building  may  go  on  till  the  end  of  September  under 
such  treatment.  This  system  of  multiplying  stocks  will  answer 
well  with  every  kind  of  hive :  in  fact  it  is  a  close  imitation  of 
nature,  supplying  the  bees  witn  food  when  it  cannot  be  gathered 
from  flowers,  and  gratifying  their  instincts  for  swarming  to  a  full 
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extent  BtockB  created  iliiis  are  yonng,  healthy  and  ezoenettt> 
and  all  of  them  hare  c^neens  less  than  twdre  months  old,  eare 
the  rirfpn  swanns  which  cany  and  poaaese  the  oldest  queens. 
The  modes  of  artificial  swarming  will  be  esplained  in  notes  nnder 
the  head  of  ^  Bee-Keeping  Made  Easy."— A.  Fsttiorbw. 

SEASONABLE  HINTS  TO  BEE.KEEP£Ra 

It  is  now  too  late  for  candy  feeding  unless  water  ca*  be 
supplied  in  immediate  proximity  to  it.  The  air  is  now  so  dry,  and 
the  necessity  for  moisture  is  now,  in  consequence  of  brood-rearing, 
so  great,  that  it  is  better  not  to  tempt  the  bees  with  dry  food. 
Only  very  thin  sugar  syrup  should  be  supplied,  and  that  in  some 
form  of  feeder  that  can  be  set  over  the  frames.  Pollen  being 
scarce  after  the  pest  cold  wet  year,  there  need  be  no  Irasitation 
in  supplying  all  tne  bees  will  take  of  pea  flour.  This  should  be 
sprinxiea  on  a  handful  of  cut  straw  in  a  box  or  old  straw  skep  and 
set  near  the  hives.  My  bees  have  already  (Murch  27th)  taken 
about  10  lbs.  of  this  flour.  In  every  apiary  there  should  also  be  a 
drinking  trough.  Any  shallow  vessel  filled  writh  moss  or  tea  leaves 
and  kept  alw«»ys  soaking  will  do.  A  few  drops  of  salicylio  add 
solution,  a  spoonful  or  two  of  sugar  as  a  bait,  and  a  pinch  of  salt 
are  useful  additions  to  the  water.  Hives  with  an  excess  of  sealed 
food  may,  instead  of  receiving  syrup,  have  a  few  inches  of  their 
oombe  unsealed  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife  every  day  or  two. 
When  thus  treated  the  bees  remove  all  the  honey  from  the 
damaged  portions,  and  thus  are  compeUed  to  use  what  might  other- 
wise be  at  this  season  a  hindrance  to  the  proepeirity  of  the  hive. . 

Now  is  the  season  above  all  others  when  the  pofmlation  of  the 
hives  is  being  renewed.  Those  bees  that  have  survived  the  winter 
are  now  so  rapidly  disappearing  that,  though  breeding  is  going  on 
to  a  considerable  exteiR,  there  is  yet  no  apparent  increase  of 
population.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  continue. the  winter  packing, 
the  contracted  brood  nest,  and  the  narrow  entrance.-  ni  a  few 
weeks,  however,  the  number  of  bees  will  be^  to  increase  to  a 
visible  extent,  and  to  crowd  the  combs  left  in  the  hive.  Wheh 
this  is  the  case  the  operation  of  spreading  the  brood  may  begin- 
that  is,  an  empty  spare  comb  or  frame  of  foundation  shouM  be 
inserted  right  in  the  centre  of  the  brood  nest  This  tempts  the 
queen  to  increased  energy  in  egg-laying,  at  least  when  supplies 
either  natural  or  artificial  are  afforded.  Great  care  must,  however, 
be  taken  not  to  overdo  this  form  of  stimulus,  else  during  oola 
weather  the  bees  may  draw  together  and  leave  portions  of  their 
brood  exposed.  As  a  rule  a  fresh  comb  should  not  be  given  till 
the  bees  are  found  crowding  their  apartment  Not  until  the  whole 
of  the  brood  apartment  is  filled  with  bees  should  the  Mrinter  pack- 
ing be  entirely  removed. 

This  is  the  best  season  for  transferring  the  contents  of  straw 
skeps  into  bar-frame  hives.  The  combs  are  tough,  not  overfull 
of  honey,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  brood.  After  driving 
the  bees  the  combs  should  be  cut  out  and  all  that  are  suitable  * 
fitted  into  the  frames,  so  as  to  fill  as  many  as  possible.  I  find  raffia  ' 
the  best  tying  material.  The  whole  operation  should  be  performed 
in  a  warm  room  if  possible,  and  the  bees  returned  to  their  combs 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Two  stocks  can  be  very  readily 
joined  by  transferring  both  into  one  hive,  and  this  is  quite  profit- 
able when  the  stocks  are  not  extra  strong. 

Bee-keepers  with  some  experience  may  now  prettjr  safely  count 
their  chicxens  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  stocks  likely  to  require  supers  by-and-by,  and  also  the 
number  of  new  hives  for  purposes  of  increase.  Eveiy  such  appli- 
ance should  now  be  prepared,  so  as  to  avoid  bustle  and  confusion 
when  the  exciting  season  of  supers  and  swarms  arrives.  The 
American  style  of  sectional  supers  will  be  almost  general  this 
year,  and  bee-keepers  would  do  well  to  get  posted  up  in  the  best 
methods  of  working  them.  I  have  used  sectional  supers  for  four 
years,  and  am  persuaded  they  will  soon  drive  every  other  form  of 
package  out  of  the  regular  market.  Their  cost  is  extremely  small — 
only  about  Id.  on  the  pound  of  honey  they  contain  :  and  prac- 
tically ihej  need  no  making,  as  they  can  now  be  had  in  the  flat, 
only  requiring  to  be  folded  together  to  make  a  strong  package. 
The  so-called  dovetailed  sections  seem  to  be  going  out  of  repute 
in  America,  and  I  have  had  so  many  mishaps  from  the  joints 
giving  way  that  I  cannot  recommend  them  unless  they  are  either 
pained  or  nailed.  The  best  section  in  my  estimation  is  that  recently 
invented  by  A.  J.  Root.  It  is  all  in  one  piece,  the  joints  being 
formed  by  cutting  a  square,  not  Y-shaped,  groove  across  each 
folding  comer.    They  are  made  of  beautiful  white  basswood. 

In  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  section  to  be  used  I 
would  strongly  urge  bee-keepers  to  adopt  and  stick  to  a  particular 
eize.  If  several  sizes  are  used,  each  necessitates  ite  own  particular 
frame  or  tray  or  packing  crate,  and  thus  different  sizea  sections 
in  an  apiary  become  almost  as  troublesome  as  hives  with  different 
sized  frames.  For  Woodbury  hives,  such  as  I  use,  I  have  adopted 
as  my  stondard  a  section  6^  inches  by  4^,  four  of  which  fill  my 
regular  frame,  each  containing  1^  lb.  of  honey  when  filled.  Thu 
size  is  also  very  convenient  for  use  as  a  super  proper.  A  careful 
watoh  should  at  this  season  be  kept  on  all  hives  containing  aged 
or  badly  raised  queens.  These  are  most  likely  to  give  way  about 
this  time.    If  the  ground  in  front  of  each  hive  be  coated  with 


sawdust  or  white  sand,  it  ia  comparatively  easy  to  dieoover  the 
dead  body  of  the  queen  should  she  have  Men  cast  out  In  such 
cases,  if  the  stock  be  a  weak  one  it  should  be  joined  to  another  ; 
otherwise  it  should  have  a  comb  of  eggs  from  other  hives  once  a 
week  or  so,  care  being  taken  to  remove  any  youn^  queen  that  may 
be  reared  previous  to  the  appearance  of  drones  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  When  drones  are  found  flying  it  will  be  safe  to  allow  sack 
queens  to  remain.  Bince  I  first  drew  attention  to  the  frequent 
loss  of  queens  through  defective  legs  I  have  observed  sevoal 
instences  of  the  same,  and  had  so  many  others  reported  to  me 
that  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  frequency  of  such  a 
cause  of  failure.  At  the  same  time  I  have  a  queen  minus  a  foot 
in  one  hive  doing  remarkably  well.  Her  dttfect  does  not  seem  to 
interfere  with  her  power  of  balandnff  herself  in  the  act  of  egg> 
laying,  and  as  she  is  stilJ  young  I  shallleave  her  to  run  her  course. 
—-William  Raitt,  Blairgmone. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

HATcnmo  SWANS'  Egos.— ^  J.  B.  P.**  would  be  obligBd*b7  soyoM  staUns 
if  they  have  hatolMd  tbem  under  either  a  Turkey  or  a  Goose. 

Manaobicknt  of  fowls  (A  8tmieiU).-~Saaan  croMbred  ftwrte  lay  equally 
well  with  the  pore  vurietiea.  No  one  can  answer  your  questions  telatire  to 
the  amount  of  food  to  supply.  Some  fowls,  like  horses  sod  other  auimals. 
coosome  more  food  than  others.  ISxoept  dnriair  proloosed  troA  your  fowls 
will  prohably  find  as  much  animal  food  in  the  form  of  inaect«  and  grabs  as 
is  food  for  them  in  the  orchard  and  plantation.  Yon  wQl  find  much  nsehtl 
information  in  our  **  Poultry  Manual."  which  ytmoan  have  post  free  from 
this  offloa  if  you  enclose  e^d.  in  postage  stamps. 

Artificial  Incubation  (C.  /r.).— The  fallnrs  of  your  Urdi  to  batob 
may  arise  from  the  same  cause  m  that  stated  by  oar  comspoodent  "  C*'  on 
pa«eS86;  if  so,  the  mmady  is  also  there  suggested. 

MOLKS  (fi).— As  they  are  numerous  and  increasing  both  in  the  pasture 
and  arable  land,  you  wIU  err  iC  yoa  do  not  follow  yoor  batUirs  advioe  and 
let  him  trap  them.    We  do  not  think  he  will  catch  them  all . 

Farmer's  Aogodkt  Book  U/attanuMn). ^Then  axe  several  of  tbe« 
books  published  and  all  are  good  ;  we  have  used  Warners'  and  find  it  very 
nseCul.    It  can  be  had  by  ordering  it  through  any  bookaelier. 


MBTBOBOLOOICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAICDBN  SQOARK,  LONDON. 
Lat.  «108S'40"  N.;  Long.  0°  80'  W.:  Altitade.lll  feet. 

DATE. 

9  AM 

• 

1           IN  THB  DAT. 

1 

iseo. 

March 

and 

AprU. 

Entth«w. 
1MJ64 

au.078 

S0.006 
S8J{9 
S9JMI 
S9.557 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

1^* 

5^ 

5 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Badlallon 
Temperature. 

• 

a 

m 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Bfax. 

MIn. 

In 
sun. 

On 
gnats. 

BonJS 
Mo.  S9 
Tu.  ao 
We.  SI 
Th.    1 
FrI.    S 
Sat.  8 

deg. 

8S.U 
8S.7 
47.8 
51.4 
47U{ 
44J 
64^ 

deff. 

84.8 
83.7 
44.1 
40.4 
417 
48.4 
fil.8 

E. 
N. 

N.E. 

.S. 

W. 

8. 
S.W. 

deg. 

48UI 
41.6 
40 
48.6 
48.7 
43J 
44.8 

61.8 
A&8 

dev. 

Sfl7 

29.8 

88.7 

84.8 

40jO 

8.4.4 

44JI 

deg. 
78.4 

10L8 

low 

7iJB 
11&8 

61.8 
111.4 

deg. 

88.6 
87J   I 
87  Jl 
83.7 
894 

In. 

OJtS 
0.14:1 
ikSSii 
OJDli^ 

Means. 

19.802 

45.1 

42.3 

43J 

M.I 

85.7 

91.5 

31j6 

OjSKI 

BEMABKS. 
S8th.--Calm,  fair,  cold  day,  slight  sanshine ;.  misty  after  4 JO  P.M. 
S9th.— Thick  -white  fog  iu  early  moruiiig  and  very  cold,  but  very  fine  bright 

day  with  hot  sunshine ;  little  hazy  in  evening. 
80th.— Fair  day  throughout,  bright  sunshine,  bat  sllghUy  hazy  at  tiroej^ 
Slat.— Windy  overcast  morulng ;  rain  commenced  1  PJi.,  continued  sligfatlv 

during  the  day. 
April  Ist.— Fine  morning,  windy,  heavy  shower  and  hail  at  1.46    P.M., 
showery  until  3.30  p.m.,  very  fine  afterwards ;  clear,  bright,  starlight 
evening. 
2nd.— Rain  from  7  A.M.  until  3  P.M.,  fair  afterwards. 
3rd.— Fine  bright  sunsblTiy  morning ;  afternoon  showery ;  fair  evening. 
Mean  of  barometer  reatlings  nearly  0.400  below  last  week,  but  all  the  ther- 
mometric  means,  except  tlie  ran  maximum,  a  little  higher  than  those  of 
last  week.    Weather  during  the  week  unsettled,  but  seasonable  for  the  time 
of  year.— G.  J.  Btmons. 

OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKBT.— APRIL  7. 
BURINBSS  remains  the  same,  the  elections  preventing  any  revival  for  the 
present.    Uome  good  samples  of  new  Grapei  are  now  reaching  us,  but  prioe:!^ 
are  not  high.    Cucumbers  are  a  complete  drug. 

VBQETABLXa. 


Artichokes doxen 

Aspararns bundle 

Beans,  Kidney . .      ^  lOO 

Beet.Ued dozen 

Broccoli  bundle 

BniHMls  Sprouts   imteve 

Cabbage dosen 

Carrots bunch 

Capiticnms ^100 

Caul  I  flowers  ....     dozen 

Celery  bundle 

C/Ole worts.. doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dosen 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic   ^ib. 

Herbs    bunch 

Leeks bunch 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
8  0to4  0 
0      8 


0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
6 
9 
6 
0 
6 
0 
8 
< 
9 
8 


1 
9 
1 
0 
8 
0 
9 
3 
8 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
8 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
C 
4 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard* Cress  punnet 
Onions Dushel 

pickling qujut 

Parsley....  dos .bunches 

Parsnips doxen 

Peas  quart 

PotAloes bushel 

Kidney buithel 

Radishes.,   dos  .bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale   basket 

Shallots ^tb 

Spinach  bnshel 

Turnips   ........    bnnek 

Vegetable  Narrows  each 


ad.    a.  d. 
I  otol  s 


0 

8 
o 

6 

1 
0 
8 

4 
1 
0 
I 
1 
8 
U 
3 
0 
0 


a 
« 

0 
0 

o 

0 

» 

0 

« 

4 

u 

« 

0 

s 

0 

4 
0 


o 

6 
0 
O 

8 
0 
4 
0 


a 

Q 
9 

n 
ft 
« 


9  • 

O  • 

0  • 

0  o 

3  O 

0  a 

0  0 

a  a 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Month 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
SI 

Day 

of 

Week 

J&PBIL  16— SI,  1880. 

Average 

Temperature  near 
London. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Snn. 

Year. 

Th 

F 

8 

BXTN 

K 

TU 

W 

Royal  Society  at  8.80  p.m.  Linnean  Society  at  8  P  Ji. 

HorUcoltoral  Society  Incorporated,  1809. 
8BD  SUMDAT  APTBB  SARTER. 

Nathaniel  WaUich,  M.D.,  died,  1854,  set.  68. 
Society  of  ArU  at  8  P  Jf . 

_ — 

Day. 

58.4 
67.4 
68.9 
56.8 
69.0 
60.S 
69.5 

Night 
«7.8 
87.1 
86.8 
78.0 
86.6 
36.1 
87.3 

Mean. 
48.1 
48.7 
47.0 
47.4 
47J 
47.7 
48J 

h.   m. 
5      6 
5      8 
5      1 
4    69 
4    67 
4     66 
4    63 

h.  m. 
6    65 
6    66 

6  68 

7  0 
7      3 
7      3 
7      6 

h.  m. 

8  4 

9  4 

10  10 

11  SI 
'    0a33 

1    48 
3      5 

h.  m. 

0  31 

1  1 
1  83 
3  0 
3  23 
3  42 
8    68 

Days. 

6 
7 

9 
10 
11 
13 

m.    9. 

0      6 
0    20 
0    84 

0  47 

1  1 
1     14 
1    36 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
113 

From  observations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  rears,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  58.8^;  and  its  night 
ttmpeiature86.5'».                                                         o         j            /       .                •*        j        *~ 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT— A  NEW  GARDENERS' 

ASSISTANT. 

IGHT  and  heat  are  prime  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  growth  and  full  development  of  the 
organs  of  all  vegetable  life.    Both  are  given 
us  in  bountiful  measure  in  summer,  and  only 
in  summer ;  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  a 
free  quick  growth  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
artificial  means.    Of  such,  artificial  heating 
has  long  been  an  established  fact,  reduced  to  a 
science  so  simple  that  its  application  to  practice 
is  one  of  the  first  tnings  taught  in  the  study  of  hor- 
ticulture.   Artificial  lighting  as  a  means  to  the  same 
end  has  not  hitherto  been  achieved.     It  is  to  an 
attempt  to  do  so  that  I  have  now  to  call  attention. 

At  Sherwood  Park,  near  Tnnbridge  Wells,  Dr.  Siemens 
bad  a  conservatory  attached  to  the  house  lit-up  at  night  by 
an  electric  light,  which  was  fixed  near  the  roof  under  a 
reflector  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  plants  thus  subjected  to  the  influence  of  its 
rays  soon  attracted  attention,  giving  rise  to  an  idea  that  a 
light  of  such  intense  brilliancy  might  be  turned  to  account 
as  a  substitute  for  sunlight  during  the  months  of  winter  and 
early  spring,  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants  subjected  to 
early  forcing.  This  idea  led  to  a  series  of  experiments,  the 
resiUts  of  which  have  been  so  remarkable  as  to  merit  at- 
tention and  thoughtful  discussion. 

A  lamp  having  a  large  circular  reflector  above  it  was 
fixed  in  the  open  air  between  two  ranges  of  low  glass  struc- 
tures, and  about  6  feet  aboye  the  roofs.  It  was  always 
lit  at  dusk,  and  for  six  hours  each  evening  certain  plants  of 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Mustard,  and  roots  of  Carrots  and 
Swedes  which  had  been  potted  specially  for  the  experiment, 
were  kept  well  within  the  circle  of  light,  others  potted  at 
the  same  time  and  kept  in  the  same  temperature  being  kept 
awav  from  the  light  for  comparison.  Next  the  light  was 
triea  inside  the  house,  some  plants  being  exposed  to  it  at 
night  and  kept  in  a  darkened  chamber  during  the  day ; 
others  kept  under  the  light  all  night  being  left  out  in  liie 
daylight  all  day.  This  was  continued  for  four  days  and 
nights.  The  lamp  was  next  put  inside  a  Palm  house,  and  was 
used  throughout  each  night  for  three  weeks.  It  was  next 
taken  back  to  its  original  position  in  the  open  air  between  a 
Melon  house  and  Strawberry  pit,  where  I  found  it  on  the 
day  of  my  visit,  April  5th. 

Now  for  results.  None  of  these  are  sufficiently  conclusive 
to  enable  anyone  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  practical  utility 
of  the  application  of  the  electric  light  to  horticulture.  Some 
pots  of  Mustard  and  Carrots  which  for  about  a  week  had 
Deen  in  preparation  for  my  visit  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  Dr. 
Siemens'  very  intelligent  gardener,  showed  unmistakeably  an 
accelerated  growth,  a  more  robust  habit,  and  a  deeper  shade 
of  green  from  the  efi^ects  of  the  electric  light  at  night,  in 
addition  to  full  exposure  to  daylight,  than  other  growths 
which  had  only  the  daylight  and  kept  in  darkness  at 
night.  The  Melon  and  Strawberry  plants  were  very  robust, 
the  growth  vigorous,  the  foliage  large  and  of  that  deep  green 
hue   which    under  ordinary  circumstances  unmistakeably 
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betokens  high  culture,  but  was  here  attributed  solely  to  the 
increased  effect  imparted  by  the  sustained  light.  Thus 
much  I  saw,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  lengthening 
days  and  brighter  skies  render  comparison  much  more  difli- 
cult  now  than  in  January  or  February. 

By  the  experiments  then  made  it  was  found  that  the 
lighting  at  night  induced  not  only  an  acceleration  of  growth 
but  also  a  proportionate  increase  of  vigour.  There  was  no 
sickly  or  attenuated  growth,  but  a  free,  vigorous,  wellr 
balanced  action  of  all  the  functions,  and  not  of  one  or  two 
at  the  expense  of  others.  It  is  also  claimed  that  by  its 
means  there  was  a  clear  gain  of  a  fortnight  in  the  ripening 
of  forced  Strawberries.  Two  plants  were  selected  tor  ex- 
periment by  Mr.  Walker  of  Dunorlan  from  his  own  stock- 
Mr.  Walker  corroborated  all  that  was  stated,  and  assured 
me  he  had  watched  the  experiment  closely,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  result  in  that  particular  instance,  nor  of  thtt 
beneficial  influence  of  the  electric  light  upon  all  plants  upon 
which  it  had  been  tried. 

I  believe  1  am  correct  in  stating  that  these  experiments 
are  not  regarded  as  by  any  means  conclusive,  but  as  sufli- 
ciently  successful  to  justify  the  undertaking  of  other  and 
more  extensive  experiments,  the  aim  being  so  to  apply  the 
light  that  its  very  considerable  amount  of  heat  may  bo 
turned  to  account  for  the  exclusion  of  frost,  and  in  somo 
degree  for  the  regular  heating  of  the  structure  in  which  it 
is  placed,  and  thus  lessen  the  expense  of  its  production.  K 
ever  it  comes  into  general  use,  its  chief  value  will  ua> 
doubtedly  be  for  early  forcing. 

Electricity  as  an  aid  in  horticulture  is  so  thoroughly  in 
its  infancy,  that  all  statements  concerning  it  must  bd 
cautious  and  guarded.  There  is  apparently  a  little  un- 
certainty as  to  the  power  of  the  light  tried  and  its  cost.  Its 
power  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
nundred  candles,  and  the  cost  of  gas,  oil,  and  points  from 
2d.  to  6c/.  per  hour.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
attendance  to  the  engine.  The  engine  in  use  at  Sherwood 
Park  is  a  gas  engine  of  three  end  a  half  horse  power,  ad' 
mirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  no  time  being  lost  in 
getting  up  steam.  A  turn  of  the  fly  wheel,  a  touch  to  twa 
or  three  valves,  a  light  to  the  gas,  and  the  machinery  is  in 
full  action.  The  generation  of  electricity  is  instantaneous  aod 
continuous ;  the  positive  currents  rush  to  the  negative  through, 
the  conduction  wires  to  the  carbon  points,  and  a  light  of 
intense  brilliancy  is  the  result.  The  machinery  is  sufficiently 
simple  for  comprehension  by  a  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence ;  the  bearings  require  oiling  once  in  six  hours,  and 
fresh  charcoal  points  have  to  be  put  into  the  lamp  occasion- 
ally. So  that  the  first  cost  of  the  engine  and  apparatui 
appear  to  be  the  most  weighty  consideration. 

Next  winter  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained  will 
enable  the  trials  to  be  conducted  with  a  greater  degree  of 
certainty  and  clearness  of  aim,  and  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  noting  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  of 
recording  evidence  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  this  novel 
agent  as  an  aid  to  horticulture.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  of  opinion 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  produce  and  ripen  a  crop  of  Melons 
in  winter  by  its  assistance,  and  in  trying  to  do  so  he  wiM 
be  also  throwing  some  light  upon  the  important  question  o£ 
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flie  power  of  the  electric  light  to  impart  flaTOor  to  fniit. — 
Xdwaiuo  Luckhubot. 


TOO-MUCH-ALIKE  ROSES. 

A  snCK^SSTiyB  paper  under  this  heading  appeared  in  the 
'Boaarians'  Tear-Book  "  for  1879,  and  no  one  was  better  fitted 
Ibaik  Mr.  George  Paul  to  write  on  such  a  subject.  His  ezten- 
■ire  culture  and  his  experience  as  a  most  successful  exhibitor 
gaye  him  yery  real  advantages  in  taking  up  it,  or  indeed  anj 
rabject  connected  with  Rose  culture.  Still,  as  he  himself 
indeed  urges  in  the  paper,  he  is  but  one  ;  and  there  are  many 
more,  both  among  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  who  are  well 
qualified  to  give  their  opinions  on  such  a  subject.  In  that 
paper  he  strongly  appeals  to  the  National  Rose  Society  to  take 
«p  such  a  subject,  and  by  pronouncing  authoritatively  on  it 
set  the  matter  at  rest.  At  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  this  earlier  part  of  this  year  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
the  subject  was  brought  up.  Various  opinions,  as  might  be 
supposed,  were  expressed  on  the  subject,  but  no  conclusion 
conld  be  arrived  at ;  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the 
inbject  was  not  yet  ripe  for  decision,  but  that  I  should  endea- 
Tour  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  such  of  our  leading  exhibitors 
and  groweis  as  I  could,  and  that  after  that  perhaps  some 
decision  might  be  arrived  at.  Consequently  I  issaed  a  circular 
to  all  our  leading  exhibitors  containing  the  following  questions. 

1,  What  Roses  you  consider  too  much  alike  to  be  exhibited 
m  ihe  same  stand  ? 

2,  Whether  if  so  exhibited  the  stand  should  be  disqualified  ; 
er  if  not,  in  what  degree  they  should  be  considered  as  marking 
niperiority  to  the  other  stands  ? 

To  Uiis  circular  I  have  received  a  certain  number  of  replies 
-—about  thirty  in  all,  the  greater  number  being  from  amateurs  : 
Burseiymen  are,  I  presume,  too  busy.  At  the  outset  there 
appeared  to  be  a  difficulty  in  this  wise  :  Would  the  same  rule 
hold  good  in  a  stand  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  and  seventy-two  ? 
You  might  have  three  Roses,  say,  very  much  alike,  distributed 
•o  in  a  stand  of  eeventy-two  that  they  would  not  appear  to 
give  a  character  of  sameness  to  it,  while  in  a  smaller  stand 
they  would  at  once  do  so.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will 
te  possible  to  make  any  distinction  of  this  nature ;  it  would 
leaa  to  interminable  disputes  and  mistakes. 

I  will  take,  then,  in  the  first  place  the  list  given  by  Mr. 
Cteorge  Paul  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  and  then  add  to  it  such 
ether  names  as  I  find  in  the  lists  furnished  me. 

HYBRID  PBBPETUALS. 

l^lfamioeBemardin,  Exposition  de      6,  Marshal  VaiUant  and  Avoca^ 

Brie,  and  Ferdinand  de  Leseeps.  Duvivier. 

%  Oharlfls  Letebyre  and  Marguerite      7,  Mons.  Bonoenne  and  Baion  do 

Bonstettin. 

8,  Louise  Peyronny  and  Laelia. 

9,  Mad.  Clemenoe  Joigneaox  and  La 
Bouveraine. 

10,  Prince  CamiUe  de  Bohan  and  La 
Hosl6re. 

11,  Frau9oia  Fontaine  and  Senatear 
Favre. 

TEAS. 


TEAS. 

1,  Ferle  de  loron  and  Perle  des  Jar- 
dins. 

9,  Bougire  and  Clothllde. 

I,  Deroniensis  and  Climbing  Devo- 
nlensLs. 


$t  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier  and  Marie 

Finger. 
4t  Beine  du  Midi  and  Madame  Alice 

Dnreau. 
$,  Madame  Boutin  and   Christine 

NiUflOO. 


Ifl,  Adam  and  President. 

U,  Alba  Rosea  and  Mad.  Bravy. 

1^  Belle  de  Boxdeaaz  and  Gloire  de 

Bordoanr. 
IB,  SUM  Sanvage  &  L'Enfant  Trourd. 

GENERAL  RETURNS.— HYBRID  PERPETUALS. 


16,  Madame    Denis    and    Madamo 
Maurin. 

17,  Niphetos  and  Mathilde. 

18,  Fortune's  Yellow  and  Beanty  of 
Glazcuwood. 


%  MzB.  Baker  and  Yillaret  de  Joy- 

ense. 
X  Baroanft  de  Maynard  and  Bonle 

de  Nelge. 
1^  Madame   Hnnnebelle  and   Mrs. 

Veitch. 

4,  Mrs.  Bellenden  Kerr  and  Mdlle. 

Bonnaire. 

5,  Lord  Beaconsfleld  (Bennett)  and 

Leopold  Premier. 
t,  Dncbesae  de  Caylus  and  Penelope 

Mayo. 
1,  Princess  Cbristinn  and  Virgil. 
S,  Dnpny  Jamain  and  Auguste  Ri- 

gotard. 
9,  AjQtoine   Ducher,    Marie   Louise 
Pemet,  and  Mad.  Ed.  Pynaert. 
M,  Scnateur  Yaisse  and  Avocat  Du- 

▼ivler. 
n.  La  Beine  and  Alice  Durean. 
19^  President  Thiers  and   Bourenir 

d'Adolphe  Thiers. 
19,  Saltan  of  Zansibar  and  Duke  of 

SdJnborgh. 
14  Madame  C.  Crapelet  and  Beauty 
of  Waltham. 


15,  Jules   Margottin    and    'M^fti^^T^f^^ 

Louise  Lev§que. 

16,  Comte  de  Kanteuil  and  Marquise 

de  Lignieres. 

17,  Camillc  de  Rohan  and  Edouaxd 

Dufour. 

18,  Pierre     Netting    and     Yelours 

Pourpr6. 

19,  Madame  C.  Crapelet  and  Wmii^tnft 

Hugard. 

20,  Prince  Arthur  and  Trlomphe  de 

Caen. 

21,  Rcyuolds   Hole    and   Bultaa  of 

Zanzibar. 
32,  Marguerite   de   St.  Amand  and 

Ducliess  of  Edinburgh  (Bennett) 
28,  Made  Baumann  and  Alfred  Co- 

lomb. 

24,  Fisher  Holmes  and  Duke  of  Wel- 

lington. 

25,  Comtetae  d'Ozford  and  Hippolyte 

Jamain. 

26,  Black  Prince  and  Pierre  NotUng. 

27,  Princess  Slary  of  Cambridge  and 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand. 

28,  Fisher  Holmes  and  Duke  of  Wei- 

lington. 


4,  Madamfl  Trifle,  Glolie  da  IMjon, 

and  Madame  LeTet. 
B,  Alba  Rosea,  Madame  9erto^  and 

Josephine  Malton. 
€,  KiiphetoB  and  MathQda. 


It  would  thus  appear  that  there  are  in  the  opinion  of  some 
Rose-growers,  besides  the  eighteen  given  bj  Mr.  Paul,  twenty- 
eight  cases  of  duplicates  amongst  Hjbrid  Perpetuals,  and  fire 
cases  of  Tea  Roses  ;  but  we  must  take  other  means  of  arriying 
at  the  opinions  of  Rose-growers,  and  I  think  some  of  the  cases 
in  the  foregoing  list  will  astonish  some  people.  It  is  not  my 
province,  however,  to  give  my  own  opinion  on  this  matter, 
but  to  collect  those  of  others. 

The  judgments  are  very  various.  Thus  one  very  distin- 
guished amateur  repudiates  the  idea  of  Roses  which  nearly 
every  other  rosarian  considers  identical  as  being  so,  and  says 
that  in  his.  opinion  there  are  only  two  Roses  reidly  identical— 
Devoniensis  and  Climbing  Devoniensis.  In  twenty-one  of  tine 
twenty-eight  opinions  which  I  have  received  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  Maurice  Bemardin,  and  Exposition  de  Brie  are  con- 
sidered identical.  The  same  account  is  given  of  Eugenie 
Yerdier  and  Marie  Finger,  Alba  Rosea  and  Madame  Bravy, 
nearly  so  Marguerite  Brassac  and  Charles  Lefebvre  ;  bat  then 
in  many  of  the  cases  only  one  vote  is  given,  and  then,  again, 
many  are  Roses  which  never  appear  on  an  exhibition  table. 

As  to  suggestions  in  meeting  the  diflSculiy,  some  are  for  very 
heroic  measures,  and  would  immediately  disqualify  a  stand 
where  these  duplicate  Roses  appeared  ;  while  there  are  otheis 
who  would  not  only  not  disqualify,  but  not  even  consider  s 
stand  thus  staged  as  inferior  on  that  account.  Our  President 
suggests  that  the  great  Rose-growers  should  agree  to  bracket 
in  their  catalogues  such  Roses  as  they  agreed  upon  to  be  too 
much  alike ;  while  Mr.  Baker  of  Reigate  would  be  sony  to  see 
any  of  those  Roses  disqualified,  and  would  leave  the  point  of 
deciding  as  to  the  position  of  the  different  stands  to  the  judges, 
who  would,  in  estimating  stands  which  ran  one  another  very 
hard,  take  into  account  Uie  greater  variety  and  distinctness  of 
the  stands. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  subject  is  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, and  probably  most  growers  will  be  inclined  to  say  with 
Lord  Melbourne,  ^*  Can*t  you  let  things  alone  7" — D.,  2M. 

THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  CROPa 

The  very  seasonable  weather  which  so  far  we  have  expe- 
rienced has  already  had  a  very  encouraging  effect  upon  both 
horticulturists  and  agriculturists.  Crops  of  all  kinds  appear 
to  be  thriving,  and,  what  is  of  primary  importance,  seeds  of  sll 
kinds  and  Potatoes  are  got  in  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
altogether  different  to  what  has  been  the  case  of  late  years. 
Sm^l  seeds  are  germinating  better  than  was  anticipated.  The 
seed  harvest  of  1879  was  unquestionably  a  very  bad  one,  and 
in  all  probability  a  very  great  per-centu^  of  the  seeds  sown 
this  season  were  harvested  in  1878.  I  do  not  protest  against 
this — quite  the  reverse,  as  I  find  that  these  old  seeds  germinate 
much  more  freely  than  do  the  newer.  Had  we  haa  a  spring 
similar  to  that  of  last  year  we  should,  I  think,  have  found  bc^ 
the  old  and  new  seeds  germinate  badly,  coldness  and  excessive 
moisture  being  fatal  to  both,  at  least  if  the  latter  be  badlj 
ripened.  For  this  reason  in  some  localities  where  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  reteutive  and  the  seed  has  been  sown  at  the  usual 
time  much  of  it  has  perished.  I  am  afraid  many  cottagers  have 
been  supplied  by  local  seedsmen  with  very  old  seed,  as  I  bear 
many  complaints  about  Onions,  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  Peas 
"  coming  up  "  very  badly. 

Runners  and  Kidney  Beans  in  particular  will  be  fbund 
rather  difiScult  to  deal  with,  as  I  do  not  think  there  was  much 
old  seed  left  on  the  wholesale  merchants*  hands  last  season, 
and  the  new  seed  is  very  badly  ripened.  If  not  sown  too  soon 
plants  may  be  secured  on  light  soils ;  but  where  the  soil  is 
heavy  I  should  suggest  the  advisability  of  sowing  either  singly 
in  small  pots  or  in  light  soil  in  boxes,  hardening  off  before 
the  plants  become  much  drawn,  and  finally  planting  out  in 
trenches  or  otherwise.  Beans  transplant  readily,  and  Kidney 
Beans  more  especially  are,  I  believe,  improved  by  the  opera- 
tion. Those  who  sow  in  the  open  will  do  well  to  also  sow  in 
boxes  of  light  soil  in  readiness  for  making  up  very  probable 
blanks. 

The  choicer  varieties  of  Peas  are,'as  was  anticipated,  germi- 
nating badly.  The  worst  with  me  in  this  respect  so  far  is  the 
variety  Dr.  Hogg.  Peas  transplant  well,  but  the  tap  root  is 
very  easily  broken,  which  materially  affects  the  ciop.    When 
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the  TOWS  are  found  to  be  vneTen  it  is  advisable,  as  loon  as  this 
is  discoTefired,  to  at  once  sow  a  box  of  the  same  Tariety,  osing 
soil  consisting  principally  of  leaf  mould,  and  placing  a  layer 
of  crocks  on  the  bottom  to  prevent  the.  tap  roots  clinging  to 
the  wood.  Water  with  yeir  warm  water  in  the  first  instance, 
and  place  either  on  a  mild  hotbed  or  near  the  hot-water  pipes 
till  uie  s^d  has  germinated,  when  they  should  be  put  on 
Selves  and  near  the  glass  if  possible,  gradually  hardening  and 

{)lanting  oat  when  the  first  leaves  are  fairly  developed.  A 
ittle  fine  soil  worked  in  with  the  rather  tender  roots  will  help 
to  estaUish  tiiem,  and  if  the  planting  is  done  carefully  but  few 
roots  need  be  broken,  as  they  turn  out  from  the  light  soil  in 
the  box  almost  intact.  The  planting  is  done  with  a  trowel, 
and  the  tap  roots  when  unbroken  are  put  in  to  their  full  length. 
They  soon  start  into  active  growth,  and  although  not  quite  so 
strong  as  those  not  transplanted,  well  repay  the  extra  trouble 
taken.  Patdiy  rows  are  very  annoying,  and  should  either  be 
made  up  as  advised  above,  or  be  hoed-up  and  resown. 

A  great  per-centage  of  the  autumn-sown  Cabbages  are  run- 
ning to  seed  in  this  district,  owing,  I  believe,  to  their  extreme 
wetness  when  planted.  They  were  sown  at  the  usual  time, 
but  made  such  poor  progress  that  I  for  one  regret  not  having 
left  more  in  the  seed  beds  till  the  spring,  as  ttiose  so  left  are 
now  starting  well  in  their  fresh  quarters.  Cauliflowers  were 
also  very  weak,  but  they  were  strengthened  considerably  before 
being  put  out,  and  are  now  growing  freely. 

The  autumn-sown  Spinach  is  very  useful.  The  Bound  or 
Bummer  has  proved  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Pricldy  or  Winter  ; 
in  fact,  the  breadth  of  the  former  is  the  best,  but  it  was  sown 
under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

The  Brown  Cos  and  Hicks'  Hardy  Green  Cos  have  both  sur- 
vived the  rigours  of  the  past  winter  without  protection.  Birds 
have  been  their  worst  enemies.— W.  Igguldbn. 


ASTERS. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  people  refrain  from  growing 
these  beautiful  annuals  because  they  have  not  the  means  of 
raisiog  theiji  in  pans  in  heated  frames  as  is  so  commonly 
recommended,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  some  who  spoil 
their  plants  by  too  early  sowing  under  the  conditions  named. 
There  is  no  better  mode  of  raising  Asters  than  sowing  the  seed 
in  soil  specially  prepared  on  a  sheltered  border  in  the  open  air. 
It  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the  present  month  or  early  in 
May.  The  soil  should  be  very  light  and  rich,  and  should  con- 
sist of  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  leaf  soil,  wood  ashes,  and 
light  loam.  If  this  is  spread  3  inches  deep,  and  the  seed  is 
sown  thinly  either  in  drills  or  broadcast  and  covered  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  with  a  portion  of  the  same  compost  sifted,  heathy 
sturdy  plants  will  be  produced  superior  to  any  that  can  hd 
raised  m  heat.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  rich,  such 
that  will  grow  Badishes  quickly  and  weU,  no  other  preparation 
will  be  needed  for  raising  Asters.  Thick  sowing  must  espe- 
cially be  avoided.  The  plants  should  be  sufficiently  thin  that 
they  have  room  to  grow  large  enough  without  crowding  until 
they  can  be  transplanted  where  they  are  intended  to  flower. 
If  the  seed  bed,  unless  the  soil  is  very  moist,  be  well  watered  a 
few  hours  before  the  seed  is  sown,  no  further  watering  will  be 
needed  until  after  the  seedlings  appear,  and  then  only  during 
very  dry  weather.  Asters  may  be  raised  in  this  manner  as 
easily  and  with  the  same  certainty  as  Cabbages  or  Onions,  and 
if  transplanted  in  rich  soil  will  make  fine  plants  that  will 
produce  grand  flowers  during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
months. 

Of  the  imbricated  varieties  none  equal  the  Victoria  Aster ; 
the  Chrysanthemum-flowered  and  Bouquet  Asters  are  very 
dwarf  and  fioriferous,  while  the  variety  named  Perfection  is  a 
strong  grower  with  large  flowers ;  the  Victoria,  however,  is  the 
best  of  this  section.  &e  Quilled  Globe  Asters  are  very  beau- 
tiful when  well  grown,  and  are  worthy  of  special  care. 

For  producing  extra  fine  blooms  for  exhibition  the  plants 
should  be  grown  in  trenches  prepared  as  if  for  Celery,  and 
worked  copiously  during  the  summer  occasionally  with  liquid 
manure ;  indeed  they  require  precisely  the  same  attention  in 
this  respect  as  Celery  does,  ana  will  give  the  same  reward  for 
generous  culture. — ^Bxhibitos. 

BPBOXrriNO  Bkoocoli.— I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
articles  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal 
on  Brocoolis,  but  have  failed  to  notice  that  sprouting  Broccoli 
has  been  mentioned.  It  has  been  invaluable  to  me  during  the 
two  past  trying  wint^v,  and  for  that  leaeon  I  wifAi  to  say  a 


few  words  concerning  it.  I  willingly  admit  it  is  not  such  ft 
highly  prized  vegetable  as  heading  Broccoli ;  still,  when  theea 
are  scarce  it  forms  a  good  substitute,  and  I  have  found  it  muck 
hardier  than  any  variety  of  heading  Broccoli  that  has  ooina 
under  my  notice.  I  give  the  preference  to  the  white  sprouting 
rather  than  the  purple  sprouting  variety.  Both  last  winter 
and  this  I  have  cut  beads  that  were  highly  useful  Then  the 
plants  form  a  succession  of  sprouts,  or  small  heads,  that  ueadBOfe 
be  despised.  I  am  more  fortunate  than  some  gardenen,  as  I  havs 
a  gooa  supply  of  heading  Broccoli  still.  The  hardiest  that  I 
have  yet  grovm  is  Sutton's  Late  Queen,  and  a  variety  of  Snow's 
Winter  Broccoli  from  the  same  firm  is  very  hardy,  though  I 
doubt  if  it  is  the  true  variety,  as  it  is  now  only  coming  in. 
08bom*s  and  Veitch's  Self-protecting  were  killed  outnght. 
I  have  scarcely  lost  one  Green  Curled  and  Cottagers*  Kale,  and 
have  had  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  all  through  the  wintec 
This  year  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  sowing  some  in  drills 
where  they  are  to  remain,  which  is  no  doubt  a  good  plan  if 
they  can  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  slugs.  I  also  finA 
it  best  to  allow  them  plenty  of  room  from  row  to  row  whm 
in  their  permanent  quiuters. — A.  J.  Sandebs. 

NEWCASTLE  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Thb  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham,  NorOi- 
umberlaud,  and  Newcastle-ou-Tyne  held  their  fourth  sprin|; 
Bzhibition  in  the  Town  Hall  and  Com  Ezchanee,  Newcastle-on> 
Tyne,  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst.  There  was  a  marked  improvement 
in  every  department  of  the  Show  except  in  Azaleas,  which  were 
few  in  nnmoer  and  not  up  to  the  former  standard  of  quality ;  but 
this  slight  drawback  was  amply  compensated  for  by  the  superior 
productions  in  other  classes.  Anricalas  especiallv  were  muehim 
advance  of  last  year  both  in  number  and  variety,  but  the  trusses 
were  not  large  owing  to  the  plants  being  yet  emalL  To  the 
culture  of  these  flowers  and  Polyanthus  special  encouragement 
is  given,  some  admirers  of  them  having  specially  conmbuted 
towards  the  prize  fund,  which  enabled  the  Society  to  offer  £2ft 
in  prizes,  which  brought  out  a  spirited  competition,  which  cer- 
tainly was  a  distinguished  feature  of  the  Show.  The  Hyacinths 
yrere  splendid,  and  were  numerously  represented  in  each  class. 
Of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  bulbs  there  were  617  pots.  Epergnes 
for  the  table  and  bouquets,  which  are  prominent  at  all  the  Society^ 
Shows,  were  very  numerous,  comprising  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
exhibits. 

Beferring  to  the  schedule,  which  commences  with  A  division, 
which  is  open  to  all,  £5  for  four  plants  brought  out  six  oollections. 
The  plants  were  so  good  that  the  Judges  awarded  two  firsts  tm 
Messrs.  Yule  4  Noble,  gardeners  to  H.  Pease,  Esq.,  Pierremont, 
Darlington,  and  T.  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Woodburn,  near  Darlington, 
respecuvely  ,•  Mr.  Yule  exhibited  a  magnificent  Eucharis  amazonica 
with  over  thirty  spikes^  a  snx)erb  plant  4  feet  in  diameter  of  Den- 
droblum  nobile,containmg  over  six  hundred  expanded  flowers— tw© 
plants  which  elicited  general  admiration ;  a  very  fine  Clerodendrom 
6alfourianum,  profusely  flowered  and  fresh ;  and  a  good  Aphelexis 
macrantha  purpurea.  Mr.  Noble  had  a  vei^  large  plant  of  Tetra- 
theca  hirsuta,  profusely  flowered  ;  a  large  QenetylBs  f uchsioides, 
well  flowered  but  scarcely  open :  a  good  Clerodendcon  Balfouri- 
anum,  and  a  plant  of  Imantophy  llum  miniatum  superbum  with  ten 
spikes.  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Fenham,  nurseryman,  Newcastle,  was 
an  excellent  second  with  a  charming  plant  of  the  Cymbidium 
ebumeum  with  eleven  flowers  ;  also  a  eood  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  a  small  plant  of  Clerodendrom 
Balfourianum.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Methven  were  equal  thirds, 
the  latter  showing  a  plant  of  Phaius  grandiflorus  with  eighteen 
spikes.  The  priise  of  £5  for  four  Azaleas,  dissimilar,  only  brought 
out  two  competitors.  Mr.  Methven,  gardener  to  J.  Lange,  Esq., 
Heathfield  Blouse,  Gateshead,  was  first  with  fairly  flowered  ex- 
amples ;  and  Mr.  Wnght,  gardener  to  O.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Southfield, 
Leeds,  was  second.  Mr.  Yule  was  first  in  the  class  for  three 
Bikkim  Bhododendrons  with  superb  plants  of  B.  Veitchii,  B.  Nut- 
tali,  and  B.  Countess  of  Haddington,  all  finely  flowered,  and  re- 
ceived much  admiration.  Four  collections  of  hardy  forced  shrubs 
were  staged,  Mr,  Wright  winning  premier  honours.  Dielytraa 
were  numerous,  fresh,  and  good  ;  Mr.  Yule^  Mr.  Armstrong^ 
High  Cross,  Benwell,  and  Mr.  Noble,  winning  m  the  order  men- 
tioned. Deutzias  were  also  good,  Mr.  Yule,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
Mr.  Wright  beiuff  the  successful  exhibitors.  Genistas  were  few 
but  fresh,  and  Spiraeas  were  numerously  represented,  Mr.  Watson, 
nurseryman,  being  first  with  plants  over  8  feet  across.  Cinerarias 
were  magnificent,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
Show.  Mr.  G.  G.  Golightly,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Penwick,  Bsq., 
Moorlands,  Gosforth,  was  placed  first  with  large  plants,  and  lu. 
Yule  second  with  better  flowers,  very  large,  rich,  and  varied  in 
colours.  Eight  collections  of  six  plants  were  staged  in  the  class. 
Primulas  were  good,  Mr.  Yule  being  first  with  fresh  plants  in 
5-inch  pots,  old  plante  in  7  and  8  pots  having  the  second  plaoe. 
Mr.  Yme's  Cyclamens  were  splendid  and  highly  worthy  of  their 
premier  position,    Mr.  J.  Lawson,  gardener  to  A.  Hedley,  ""^ 
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Mftyfieldy  Gosfortb,  was  second  with  creditable  examples  of  hardy 
Srimnlas.  Lil^  of  the  Yallej,  Scillas,  and  Hepaticas  were  well 
shown  in  this  division,  as  also  were  table  plants.  Mr.  M.  Thompson, 
g^dener  to  Lindsay  Wood,  Esq.,  Soath  Hill,  Durham,  was  first 
with  neat  examples  of  Dracaena  Bausei,  dwarf  and  richly  coloured ; 

D.  Benardie,  Antlia  gracillima,  and  Pandanus  Yeitchi.  Mr.  Noble, 
and  Mr.  Whiting,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  Shot  Tower, 
Newcastle,  following. 

We  now  come  to  the  Auriculas,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
B»r  twelve  plants,  dissimilar  (Alpines  included),  Mr.  E.  Adams, 
filvalwell,  was  first ;  his  best  flowers  being  C.  J.  Penj.  Richard 
Headly .  George  Lightbody,  and  a  seedling,  very  fine  witn  a  white 
edge,  the  trusses  ranged  from  five  to  ten  pips  each.  Mr.  H.  San- 
ienon,  Whalton,  was  second ;  his  best  flowers  were  Formosa,  Col. 
CJhampneys^  with  ten  pips,  and  Robert  TraU  :  Mr.  Hay,  Killing- 
worth  Colliery,  being  third.    In  the  class   for   six  plants  Mr. 

E.  Adams  was  ap:ain  first  with  Lord  of  Lome,  C.  J.  Perry  ^Rev.  J. 
Jeans,  Bright  Venus,  and  C.  R.  Brown.  Mr.  W.  G.'  Watson, 
Fenham,  was  second,  his  best  flower  being  Trail's  Beauty,  which 
was  very  good.  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Garret  following.  For  four 
Auriculas,  dissimilar,  Mr.  £.  Adams  was  in  his  old  position — first, 
and  Mr.  Sanderson  second.  There  were  six  entries  in  this  class 
for  one  green-edged  Auricula.  Mr.  Sanderson  was  first,  Mr. 
Adams  being  in  the  same  position  in  the  grey-ed^d  class.  For 
the  white-edge  Mr.  Adams  was  disqualified  with  Trail's  Beauty, 
which  had  come  grey-edged,  although  otherwise  catalogued  white : 
it  was  the  finest  flower  in  the  Show,  having  thirteen  pips,  ana 
received  the  premier  award  for  the  best  flower.  For  six  Auriculas 
of  the  Alpine  section  Mr.  G.  Adams  was  first  j  Mr.  W.  G.  Wateon, 
Mr.  J.  Hay,  and  Mr.  Garret  following. 

Polyanthuses  were  numerous,  and  some  good  flowers  were  shown, 
hat  several  were  inferior.  In  the  class  for  six  gold-laced  varieties 
there  were  seven  competitors.  Mr.  H.  Sanderson  was  first  with 
George  IV.,  with  fourteen  pips,  Lord  Morpeth,  William  IV.,  Pre- 
sident, and  others,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Atkinson,  Winlaton,  was  second. 
In  the  class  for  one  plant  there  were  nine  entries  :  Mr.  J.  Flowdy 
being  first  with  Bucks'  George  IV.  295  pots  oi  Auriculas  and 
Polyanthuses  were  staged  in  the  above  classes. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Show,  the 
Hyacinths,  which  were  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  of 
much  superior  merit  to  those  of  last  year ;  £6  for  twenty-four 

Slants  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  produced  five  competitors, 
[r.  J.  Thompson  following  up  his  success  of  last  year  by  again 
being  first  with  good  spikes  of  La  Grandesse,  Florence  Nightin- 
sde,  Koh-i-noor,  Grand  Lilas,  King  of  the  Blues,  Gigantea,  Madame 
vander  Hoop,  Ida,  Czar  Peter,  &c.  Messrs.  Dewar  <fe  Co.,  nur- 
serymen, Newcastle,  were  second  with  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Solfaterre,  Koh-i-noor,  General  Havelock,  and  Grand  Lilas.  Mr. 
Jw  Watson  was  third  with  very  large  spikes  and  good  flowers  but 
lather  drawn.  For  twelve  Hyacinths  Mr.  J.  Thomson  was  also 
first  with  well  grown  examples  ;  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Dewar 
taking  the  remaining  positions  with  very  good  collections.  Tulips 
were  very  good,  but  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  Hyacinths. 
For  nine  pots  of  single  Tulips  Mr.  Watson  was  first  with  Vander 
Neer,  Eevsers  Kroon,  Proserpine,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  and  Potte- 
bakker.  Mr.  J.  Thompson  and  S.  Nairn  &  Sons,  nurserymen.  Pilgrim 
Street,  Newcastle,  followed  in  the  order  named.  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus were  very  good  and  well  shown. 

In  the  B  division  of  the  Show,  open  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  only, 
some  excellent  plants  were  staged.     For  Azaleas,  Mr.  Charlton, 

gjrdener  to  J.  Hedley,  Esq.,  west  Cher  ton  House,  was  first, 
ignonette  was  excellent.  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Hunter,  Esq.,  Whickham  Grange,  securing  the  first  honours  with 
large  spikes,  and  Mr.  Oliphant  second :  seven  lots  were  staged. 
Mr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  J.  Golightly  were  awarded  the  prizes  for 
Spirseas  and  Cinerarias,  and  Mr.  Yule  followed  up  his  extraordinary 
snccess  by  taking  firpt  in  Primulas  and  Cyclamens.  Wallflowers 
German  and  English,  and  Stocks,  were  numerous  and  good,  Mr.  J. 
Oliphant,  Mr.  Methven,  and  Mr.  Golightljr  winning  respectively. 
For  twelve  and  six  Hyacinths  the  chief  prizes  went  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Brown,  gardener  to  J.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Whitburn,  and  Mr.M.  Connor, 
gardener  to  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  Pendower. 

Cut  Flower*  and  Table  Decorations. — In  the  A  division,  for  twelve 
Camellia  blooms,  Mr.  Wright  was  first  with  good  flowers.  For 
twelve  Rhododendron  trusses  Mr.  Yule  was  first  with  grand 
blooms  of  Gibsoui,  Nuttali,  Veitchianum,  and  Countess  of  Had- 
cUngton.  For  twelve  trusses  of  Azaleas  Mr.  R.  Armstrong  was 
first  with  splendid  flowers.  For  twelve  cut  blooms  of  Roses  Mr. 
Q.  Corbett  was  first  with  superior  blooms  nearly  8  inches  across  of 
Mar6chal  Niel.  For  the  drawing-room  epergne  Mr.  M.  D.  Thompson 
followed  up  his  previous  successes  by  being  placed  first  j  his 
arrangement  was  superb,  and  elicited  from  the  Judges  special 
marks  of  approval.  The  lop  tier  of  the  Marsh  stand  contained 
SpiriBas  and  Oncidium  sphacelatum  ;  the  second.  Clematis  Moorei,  a 
charming  lavender  colour,  and  Euphorbia  splendens.  From  this 
tier  also  hung  down  gracefully  three  blooms  of  Medinilla  magnifica. 
The  bottom,  tier  consisted  of  heavier  and  richer  coloured  flowers, 
luch  as  Amaryllises,  Pelargoniums,  and  Roses,  all  effectively  mar- 
gined with  Davallia  Mooreana  ;  but  the  special  charm  of  the  stand 
consisted  in  Lygodium  scandeus,  dropping  from  the  top  tier,  which 


was  quite  unique.  Mr.  E.  Oliyer  and  Mr.  G.  Rymer.  Sunderland, 
were  second  and  third  with  good  stands.  Some  of  the  nnnoUced 
stands  contained  excellent  flowers,  choice  and  rare,  but  too  crowded 
and  devoid  of  artistic  merit.  Twelve  bridal  bonqnets  were  shown. 
Mr.  Wright  was  first  with  a  good  arrangement  of  Spiraeas,  lily  of 
the  Valley,  Roses,  White  Camellias,  and  Orange  blossom ;  his 
bouquet  was  perfect  in  shape,  not  too  close,  with  sufficient  Fern  to 
charm  but  not  to  conceal  any  of  the  flowers.  The  first  prize  tor 
a  hand  bouquet  was  won  also  by  Mr.  Wright,  seventeein  being 
shown;  and  he  further  exhibited  the  best  bnttonhole  bonqnet, 
twenty-six  being  staged. 

Not  for  competition  was  a  stand  of  Almne  Auriculas  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hay,  Killingworth  Colliery  ;  stands  of  Pansies  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper, 
Widcombe  Hill,  Bath ;  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  ConiferaB  by 
Wm.  Fell  &  Co.,  of  The  Nurseries.  Hexham. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  we  nave  just  reason  for  asserting 
that  the  Committee  have  good  cause  to  feel  satisfied  with  their 
Show,  which  adds  one  more  triumph  to  their  list ;  and  it  must  be 
satisfactory  to  them  to  know  that  nearly  all  the  prizes  have  been 
won  by  local  gardeners,  which  has  not  been  always  the  case, 
and  thus  they  are  achieving  the  desired  object  of  improving  the 
horticulture  of  the  district. 

The  first  day  of  the  Show,  like  that  of  last  year,  was  yeiy  wet^ 
but  on  both  days  good  companies  were  present ;  the  Town  Hall 
and  Com  Exchange  were  always  filled,  and  the  financial  result 
we  believe  will  be  satisfactory.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Gillespie, 
Mr.  Taylor,  Captain  French,  Messrs.  Balfour,  Wilson,  Salmon, 
Watson,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Committee  were 
present,  and  their  courtesy  and  business  tact  added  consideiably 
to  the  pleasure  of  visitors  and  exhibitors  alike. 


CYPRIPEDIUM   SPECTABILE  FOR  FORCING. 

This  is  by  far  the  lai^cst  and  most  showy  of  all  the  hardy 
Cypripediums,  although  none  of  them  are  to  be  despised,  for 
they  are  all  really  handsome  flowers  for  the  herbaceous  border. 

I  am  not  aware  if  it  is  generally  known  that  C.  spectabile 
makes  a  capital  plant  for  forcing.  About  three  years  ago  I 
took  up  from  the  open  ground  a  large  clump  or  two,  and 
separated  the  crowns,  as  is  generally  the  case,  with  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  I  picked  out  the  largest  and  strongest,  planting  the 
weaker  again  in  their  old  quarters.  The  largest  crowns  were 
placed  in  bottom  heat  and  slightly  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
fibre.  In  a  few  days  the  crowns  commenced  pushing,  and  it 
was  quite  surprising  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grew.  When. 
the  plants  were  about  6  inches  high  it  was  easy  to  detect  which 
were  going  to  flower  by  feeling  the  top  of  them,  as  the  flower 
buds  were  quite  hard  and  prominent  long  before  they  were 
yisible.  I  then  potted  them  in  a  couple  of  pans  and  removed 
them  to  a  cooler  house,  where  they  expanded  their  beantifol 
purple  and  white  flowers  in  great  profusion.  The  plants  when 
in  bloom  were  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  them,  and,  what 
makes  them  more  yaJuable  as  pot  plants,  they  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection. — W.  W. 

SNAILS  AND  WALL  TREES. 

All  will  agree  in  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "a  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine,"  and  to  few  things  does  it  more  forcibly 
apply  than  to  the  subject  in  question.  Many  young  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Plum,  and  other  trees  planted  against  walls  are 
ruined  in  a  night  by  the  snails  eating  the  growing  buds  that 
are  indispensable  for  the  symmetry  and  proper  furnishing  of 
the  trees.  If  the  buds  requisite  for  forming  the  leader  of  a 
tree  or  for  the  primary  branches  are  destroyed,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  the  succeeding  growths  very  rarely  indeed  compensate 
for  the  loss.  Many  a  misformed  or  "  one-sided  "  tree  is  thus 
rendered  unsightly  by  the  snails,  and  much  care  is  requisite 
and  trouble  involved  in  restoring  the  balance  that  has  been  loet. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  therefore,  when  the  trees  are  bursting 
into  leaf  and  snails  abound,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
prevent  damage  being  done  by  the  nocturnal  marauders.  It  is 
a  common  and  good  practice  when  trees  are  planted  to  mulch 
the  ground  over  the  roots  with  manure  ;  but  this  mulching,  it 
must  be  remembered,  affords  excellent  harbour  for  slugs  and 
snails.  At  this  season  of  the  year  when  the  sun  begins  to  haye 
power  it  is  well  to  rake  off  a  good  portion  of  the  mulching  so  as 
to  permit  the  soil  being  wanned  to  induce  root-action,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  remove  the  shelter  that  the  snails  enjoy.  Soot 
also  should  be  spread  thickly  and  as  frequently  as  is  needed 
round  the  stems  of  the  trees  and  along  the  base  of  the  wall. 
A  close  examination,  too,  of  the  trees  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern 
at  night  will  be  time  well  spent,  as  half  an  hour's  scrutiny, 
resulting  probably  in  the  catching  of  some  of  the  molluacs, 
will  save  many  days  of  after  disappointment*    The  buds  and 
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growing  shoots  may  also  be  rendered  distasteful  to  the  snails  bj 

S ringing  them  frequently  with  a  solution  of  quassia  chips,  and 
is  idso  will  preTent  the  increase  of  insects. — Ongs  ▲  Victim. 

NOTES  AT  KEW  AND  CHISWICK. 

Haying  been  several  times  lately  paying  short  yisits  to  both 
these  gardens  I  Tenture  to  send  a  few  notes,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  My  predictions  of  a  fayonrable 
spring — ^which  I  ventured  to  give  as  far  back  as  your  number  for 
January  29th,  page  78,  when  speaking  of  Rose  stocks  and  Rose 

£  respects — have  hitherto  come  true,  and  I  never  saw  so  much 
[arch  dust  or  March  sun.  This  has  influenced  the  houses  both 
At  Kew  and  Chiswick  very  much ;  for  though  evergreens  suffered 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  much  more  than  usual,  and  frosts 
were  very  severe  in  January,  yet  the  vegetation  in  February 
and  March  has  been  very  rapid,  and  now  on  the  6th  of  April  I 
hardly  ever  saw  spring  flowers  so  forward.  I  fear  that  Apples 
And  Pears  will  not  be  a  good  crop  owing  to  the  moist  summer 
and  sappy  growth,  but  I  have  seen  great  promises  on  the  com- 
moner Plums,  such  as  the  blue  Orleans  ana  others  grown  freely 
for  the  London  markets  in  the  orchards  near  Barnes,  Richmond, 
and  Mortlake.  To  return,  however,  to  Chiswick  and  Kew. 
Amongst  other  plants  at  Chiswick  the  new  seedling  Abutilons 
have  been  most  interesting,  and  have  flowered  and  grown 
freely.  Amongst  whites  there  are  none  better  than  ^aph 
and  Boule  de  Neige.  A  yellow  seedling,  I  think  of  Mr. 
George's,  which  might  be  called,  if  it  is  not,  Boule  d'Or,  is 
venr  perfect,  and  so  are  many  of  the  striped  lilacs,  deep  pinks, 
and  some  nearly  approaching  crimson  ;  but  the  Society,  I 
believe,  published  a  list  of  the  best  on  trial,  and  are  going  to 
report  again  on  others.  The  Primulas,  too,  were  very  fine  in 
February  and  early  in  March.  Eva  Fish  was  one  of  the  best. 
There  were  also  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Imanto- 
phyllum  in  deeper  shades  of  colour  than  are  usually  seen. 

Kew  suffered,  as  also  did  Chiswick,  from  fracture  of  glass, 
and  the  first  time  I  went  there  several  of  the  houses  were  closed 
— some  for  painting  and  repair,  and  another  on  account  of 
boiler  injury.  The  Ferns  in  the  warm  house  are  doing  remark- 
ably weU,  especially  the  Lygodium  section,  as  scandens  and 
others,  which  are  climbing  well  up  the  pillars.  The  smaller 
Tree  Ferns  of  the  Cyathea  tribe  and  some  drooping  plants  of 
Polypodium  were  very  striking.  In  the  cooler  greenhouse 
there  is  at  present  and  have  been  some  very  interesUng  plants. 
I  noticed  each  time  that  the  Hebeclinium,  a  flower  like  a  large 
Ageratum,  is  in  a  very  good  flowered  condition ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, owing  to  its  having  very  large  foliage,  it  flags  its  leaves 
with  the  least  sun,  as  I  find  it  does  with  me.  Yeronica  Hulkei 
is  in  very  beautiful  bloom.  This  is  a  plant  not  much  known, 
Z  think,  or  grown.  It  looks  in  the  distance  almost  like  a 
Persian  Lilac,  but  it  is  a  veiy  delicately  shaded  free-flowering 
lilac  Veronica  that  blooms  at  the  ends  of  the  younger  shoots 
and  sends  out  side  spikes  of  flowers  on  the  flowering  stems. 
Several  heads  of  bloom  were  7  to  9  inches  long  with  these 
side  spikes.  It  is  nearly  hardy,  or  at  all  events  will  bear  the 
same  treatment,  I  understand,  as  the  Spiraeas  or  Deutzias,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  would  make  a  useful  border  shrubbery  plant  in 
the  south  of  England  or  in  sheltered  places  in  the  north.  Pul- 
tsedenia  stricta,  another  greei^ouse  plant,  a  Pea-shaped  flower, 
was  in  good  bloom ;  and  Tremandra  hiisuta— bunches  of  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  lilac  with  a  deeper  eye — is  a  very  useful  plant 
treated  like  Bpacris  or  Ericas.  The  old  Trumpet  Honeysuckle, 
(Lonioera  sempervirens)  and  several  of  the  early  Clematises 
are  just  be^^inning  to  bloom.  Amongst  other  flowers,  too,  I 
noticed  Tnteleia  uniflora,  which  reminded  me  of  a  white 
variety  of  a  rather  rare  plant,  the  Aphyllanthes  cseruleum, 
which  grows  in  the  woods  on  the  Riviera,  and  which  pushes 
out  bright  blue  flowers  on  the  ends  of  reed-like  stalks,  and 
it  has  no  other  leaves.  Amongst  other  plants  in  good  bloom 
were  the  Sparmannias  and  the  light  yellow  Acacia  Drum- 
mondii.  In  the  house  where  the  Agaves,  Aloes,  Opuntias, 
Cacti,  and  plants  of  that  character  are  grown  is  a  fine  flower 
stem  of  the  Agave  univittata  12  feet  high,  touching  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  one  coming  into  bloom  of  Agave  densifiora, 
which  promises  to  be  very  fine. 

On  the  way  to  the  Orchid  houses  there  is  a  specimen  of 
Oochliostema  Jacobianum  from  Ecuador;  large  spikes  with 
branching  stems,  the  flowers  drooping,  with  light  whitish-lilac 
outer  petals  and  deep  purple  eye— seven  spikes,  with  others 
coming  on,  and  it  promised  to  be  veiy  striking.  Among  the 
Orchids  is  a  very  good  plant  of  my  favourite  winter  Orchid, 
Coelogyne  cristata,  with  its  fragrant  white  flowers  and  yellow 


crested  labeUum.  It  is  one  which  always  interests  me,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  first  Orchids  I  ever  saw,  and  was  sent  as  a  present 
to  my  mother  from  a  nephew  in  India  more  than  forty  years 
ag^.  We  had  no  name  with  it,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
it  flowered,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time  after  that  I  knew  the 
name.  1  took  the  plant  with  me  into  Yorkshire  in  1854,  and 
it  proved  much  hardier  than  ever  I  anticipated,  and  bloomed 
in  a  mere  greenhouse,  where  it  had  one  winter  to  stand  4®  or 
5^  of  frost.  Amonest  other  Orchids  were  veiy  good  specimens 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  and  D.  densiflorum,  with  large  spikes 
of  their  golden  and  orange  blossoms ;  D.  Pierardi,  with  deli- 
cate bright  blooms.  There  were  also  good  spikes  and  flowers 
on  Oneidium  luridum,  a  spike  nearly  6  feet  long ;  Yanda  suavis 
in  good  colour,  and  a  particularly  bright  yellow  bloom  of 
Anguloa  Clowesi,  also  two  very  good  Orchids — Odontoglossum 
ciixhosum  and  Cypripedium  Bozali.  There  were  a^  four 
plants  of  Sarracenias  (the  Pitcher-plants)  in  bloom — S.  Drum- 
mondii,  S.  suavis,  S.  flava,  and  S.  hybrida.  The  contrast  of 
the  flowers  with  the  pitcher-shaped  leaves  is  interesting.  The 
large  Palms  in  the  Palm  house  are  making  very  rapid  growth, 
especially  Sabal  glaucescens.  Phoenix  dactylifera  (the  Date 
Palm),  and  there  is  a  very  magnificent  leaf  on  Caryota 
Rumphiana,  which  in  its  present  state  of  growth  is  rery  striking 
and  majestic.  The  Synacanthus  fibrosa  has  ripened  its  red 
berries.  Some  of  the  African  bush  plants,  especially  the  diffe- 
rent species  of  Enoephalartos,  are  mteresting  to  examine,  as 
they  give  a  good  idea  of  what  riding  through  an  African  bush 
might  be  if  many  plants  of  Enoephalartos  horridus,  together 
with  the  Agave,  Aloes,  and  Yuccas,  were  in  the  path  mixed  up 
with  bush  grass  and  leaves.  I  may  conclude  by  saying  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  well  cared  for  and  in  good  order. — 
C.  P.  Peaoh.  

BLUNDERING  ABOUT  BULLFINCHES. 

Mfi.  Harrison  Weir's  exhaustive  article  on  this  subject  at 
page  266  ought  to  settle  this  matter  for  ever ;  but  as  nothing 
18  harder  to  kill  than  a  scientific  blunder  let  me  hammer  in 
another  nail.  I  know  two  gardens  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  each  other ;  soil,  aspect,  varieties  of  Gooseberries  similar. 
Last  year  in  the  one  garden  the  bullfinches  were  shot  or  driven 
away  by  shooting  early  and  late,  in  the  other  no  gun  was 
allowed  to  be  firea.  R^ults :  In  the  former  garden  there  was 
a  very  large  crop  which  I  saw  ;  in  the  latter  there  were  none 
except  on  the  extreme  tips  of  the  shoots,  which  the  birds  were 
not  able  to  perch  on  and  pick  the  buds  out  of.  A  scientific 
man,  unless  ne  be  a  practical  man,  is  no  guide.  Then,  too, 
your  devotees  to  science  are  apt  to  have  prejudices.  Give  me 
a  gardener's  pair  of  eyes  in  a  garden  in  preference  to  a  micro- 
scope  handled  in  some  room  in  London  upon  this  subject. 
Chaffinches  do  little  damage — you  have  only  to  cover  up  seeds 
awhile.  Neither  do  I  thmk  so  ill  of  sparrows  as  some  do ; 
theirs  is  evil  mixed  with  good,  but  the  bullfinch's  work  in  a 
garden  is  nothing  but  evil.  The  formation  of  his  beak  con- 
demns him. — Wiltshire  Rector. 


CAMELLIAS  AND  RHODODENDRONS  IN  THE 

OPEN  BORDERS. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  we  see  healthy  Camellia  trees 
10  feet  high  at  the  present  time  of  the  year  flowering  very  pro- 
fusely out  of  doors,  but  such  is  the  case  in  several  gardens 
around  Penzance,  especially  at  Pendiea  and  Gulval,  where  thejy 
may  be  seen  now  nearly  one  mass  of  blooms.  The  largest  tree  is 
about  15  feet  high. 

The  Camellia  here  seems  to  be  almost  the  first  shrub  to 
welcome  spring ;  it  usually  flowers  from  the  end  of  February 
and  continues  for  a  very  long  time.  They  have  withstood  our 
winters  for  many  years. 

Rhododendrons  are  also  in  full  bloom,  and  have  been  for 
some  weeks  past;  and  at  Trewidden,  Madron,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Penzance,  there  is  an  extensive  grove  of  the  Pinaster 
Fir,  underneath  which  are  most  beautiful  and  gigantic  Rhode- 
dendrons,  reaching  at  the  present  about  20  feet  high. — 
W.  Roberts,  Penzance. 

Ataccia  CRIST  at  a. — This  very  peculiar  plant  is  now 
fiowering  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  and  deserves  notice  for  the 
singularity  of  its  form.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  is  included  in  the  small  natural  order  of 
monocotyledons,  Taccaceae.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  greenish 
purple  in  colour,  and  are  produced  from  a  short  rhizomej 
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which  also  bears  a  sci^m  about  the  game  length  as  the  leaves. 
On  the  summit  of  the  scape  is  an  inyolncre  composed  of  leaf- 
like  Itfacts,  the  two  outer  opposite  (pointing  upwards  and 
downwwrds),  and  yeiy  dark  purple  in  colour ;  the  two  inner 
Bide  by  side  in  front  of  the  upper  outer  bract,  yerj  much 
larger,  green,  stained  with  purple  at  the  base.  About  a  dozen 
flUghtlj  pendulous  flowers  are  clustered  within  the  involucre, 
the  six  curious  brown-coloured  perianth  divisions  of  each 
flower  being  strongly  reflexod,  forming  a  small  cup,  in  which 
the  large  purplish  anthctts  are  closelj  ranged  round  the  stigma. 
I^m  among  the  flowers  arise  numerous  long  filiform  antenn»- 
like  processes,  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  length,  slightly  drooping, 
purple  at  the  lower  part  and  greenish  white  near  the  apex, 
giymg  the  plant  a  most  remarkable  and  striking  appearance. — L« 


STANDARD  BOSE  TREES. 

YOUB  correspondent  "  C.  P.  P."  says,  *<  I  do  not  think  the 
frosts  this  year  will  have  done  nearly  the  same  injury  to  Roses 
as  last  year."  I  am  afraid  the  reverse  is  the  case  here.  Last 
year  I  lost  comparatively  few ;  such  tender  varieties  as  Devo- 
xii^ffiis,  Jean  Pemet,  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare,  Triomph  de 
Bennes,  and  Madame  Maigottin  survived,  and  though  every 
dormant  bud  of  Marshal  Kiel  and  Belle  Lyonnaise  was  killed 
and  nearly  aU  the  old  plants  too,  a  few  survived.  This  year 
every  Tea-scented  Rose  X  had  on  the  standard  is  killed  outright 
vith  the  excepticm  of  Oloire  de  Dijon.  Some  fine  healthy 
^ants  of  Hom^re  were  only  slightly  injured  last  winter,  and 
Udline  Forestier  seemed  not  much  worse,  while  Madame  Berard 
and  Oheshunt  Hybrid  were  apparently  uninjured ;  this  year,  as 
I  said  before,  all  are  gone.  I  aoubt  if  there  be  a  Marshal  Kiel 
alive  in  the  district  as  a  standard.  Another  Rose  which  has 
suffered  very  much  is  the  Bourbon  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
I  had  some  grand  old  plants,  but  all  have  peric^ed,  and  others 
have  told  me  theirs  are  dead  too.  I  fear  Tea-scented  Roses  as 
Btuidards  are  exterminated  in  this  part  of  the  country,  except- 
ing old  Qloire,  which  is  very  hardy ;  in  fact  my  younger  plants 
of  it  have  stood  better  than  any  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetimls.  The 
old  plants  have  not  stood  so  well ;  I  have  lost  two  that  were 
perhaps  twenty  years  old.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  has  been  cut  very 
badly  this  year,  though  last  winter  did  not  seem  to  touch  it. 
Amongst  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  all  the  Victor  Verdier  type 
have  suffered  greatly,  and  numbers  are  killed.  Star  of  Waltham 
and  Hippolyte  Jamain  appear  the  hardiest  in  this  section. 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Abel  Carri6re 
seem  hardy.  The  two  former  have  not  suffered  in  the  least  with 
me,  but  nearly  all  others  are  injured  more  or  less,  depending  on 
the  condition  of  the  plants  when  the  frost  came  on.  Those  with 
early  growth  and  ripened  wood  have  stood  the  best,  and  those 
that  were  growing  late  the  worst.  The  result  of  what  I  have 
Been  about  here  and  of  my  own  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  standards  are  not  worth  the  trouble,  expense,  and  annoy- 
ance they  entail.— F.  Botes,  Beverley, 
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Although  the  exhibits  were  not  nuusually  numerous  on  this 
occasion,  they  were  of  great  interest.  The  majority  were  arranged 
!n  the  conservatory,  where  the  groups  from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Osbom, 
and  the  General  Horticultural  Company  formed  the  chief  attrac- 
tions. There  were  no  entries  of  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  system 
adopted  at  this  meeting  of  placing  in  the  Council-room  a  list  of 
the  exhibitors  to  whom  medals  were  awarded,  and  of  the  plants 
for  which  certificates  were  (i^ranted,  deserves  great  commendation. 

Flobal  Cohmittss. — ^Dr.  Benny  in  the  chair.  The  most  at- 
tractive group  in  the  conservatory  was  that  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Yeitch  d(  Sons,  Chelsea,  which  was  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
handsome  Orchids,  Rhododendrons,  and  a  few  Palms.  About 
160  Orchids  were  shown,  comprising  some  pood  specimens  of  the 
most  attractive  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation,  many  choice 
snd  delicate  forma  being  represented.  Dendrobiums  were  par- 
ticularly numerons,  and  an  excellent  idea  of  the  exceptional 
beauty  of  this  genus  could  be  gained  from  the  species  in  the  col- 
lection. The  lovely  D.  Dalhousieannm  was  bearing  two  racemes 
of  its  large  pale  buff -coloured  flowers,  the  labellums  having  near 
the  base  two  large  roundish  deep  purple  blotches ;  D.  Devonianum 
had  four  growths  with  about  fifty  flowers,  the  whitish  petals, 
sepals,  and  labellums  being  tipped  with  purple,  and  the  latter 
marked  with  yellow  in  the  centre  j  D.  chrysotoxum  was  bearing 
•early  twenty  fine  racemes  of  bright  yellow  neatly  formed  flowers ; 
D.  densiflorum  had  three  large  racemes  of  flowers,  the  white 
sepals  and  petals  pleasantly  contrasting  with  the  golden  labellums ; 
J),  farmeri,  a  very  beautiful  species,  had  large  racemes  of  floweis, 


the  sepals  and  petals  pale  blush  white,  the  roundish  labeUams 
being  pale  yellow  in  the  throat ;  D.  Jameeianum  had  pore  whxt» 
flowers,  a  long  labellnm  blotched  with  bright  orange  ved  in  the 
centre ;  D.  tortile  roseum  was  noteworthy  for  the  pale  pnrp!lA» 
narrow,  curled  sepals  and  jpetalB,  with  a  somewhat  trumpet-shaped 
wAe  yellow  labellum ;  D.  infundibulnm  somewhat  Tesembled 
D.  Jamesianum,  the  petals,  however,  were  much  broader,  the 
labellnm  larger,  more  frayed,  and  marked  with  duome  yellow  ; 
the  bright  purple  B.  tituifiomm,  the  well-known  D.  crassinode^ 
D.  nobue,  and  the  small-flowered  purs  white  D.Japonicnm,  toaethar 
with  others,  were  admirably  represented,  fiftf -seven  Odonto* 
glossams  were  staged,  including  0.  RoezUi,  O.  tnninphana,  O.  n*- 
bulosum,  O.  cirrhosum.  O.  pulchellum,  O.  cordatnzn,  O.  Pescatorei, 
and  many  other  equally  attractive  forms  in  fine  condition.  Ly* 
castes,  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  UasdevaUiaSjandEpidendnims  wm 
represented  by  good  specimens.  Amone  the  specialities  wexe 
Hunleya  ICeleagris,  a  Bradlian  Orchid,  with  large  peculiar 
brownish  flowen,  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  £L 
first-class  certificate  waa  awarded  for  it.  Inlia  flaauaea,  a^ 
hybrid  between  L.  oinnabarina  and  L.  Pilcheriana,  wilAi  nanow 
orange-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  crimson-tipped  labeUam* 
Odontoglossum  Cervantesil  decorum,  a  large^owered  form  of  thia 
beautiful  species,  and  a  remarkably  richly-ooloured  variety  of 
Sophonites  grandiflora.  Handsome  specimens  of  Bhododendroa 
Prmcess  Alice  and  B.  Yeitchii  were  exhibited,  the  plants  of  tho 
former  bes^ring  an  immense  number  of  large  wmte  fragrant 
flowers.  First-class  certificates  were  granted  for  the  following : — 
Calanthe  tricarinata,  a  hardy  Orchid,  with  racemes  of  small 
yellowish  green  flowers  ;  Amaryllis  Prince  George,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  large,  of  good  form  and  breadth  of  petal,  aad  rich 
orimson  in  oolour.  For  this  excellent  group  a  large  gold  Bankwian 
medal  was  awarded. 

A  tasteful  croup  was  sent  by  the  General  HorticaltoEal  Com* 
pany,  oomprismg  Falms,  Ferns,  Dracsuias,  Orchids,  Azaleas,  Gala* 
diums,  Anthuriums,  and  many  oUier  attractive  plants.  In  tha 
centre  was  a  cluster  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  one  specimen 
bearing  nearl;^  three  dozen  fine  flowers.  Some  deepW-  coloured 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  species  were  also  shown.  Among  the 
Dracaenas  D.  Gladstonii,  D.  Berkley!.  D.  Elizabethas,  D.  Anerw 
leyensis,  and  D.  Bebeccss  were  especially  noticeable  for  their  finely 
coloured  foliage.  The  new  Fern  Adiantum  Bausii  was  represented 
by  specimens  which  showed  the  elegant  droopuig  habit  to  tha 
best  advantage.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Kr.  AJdons,  florist^ 
Gloucester  Bead,  was  adjudged  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  large 
group  of  Spiraeas,  Deatzias,  white  Hyacinths,  and  Chrysanthemam 
&utescens  intermixed  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Selsj^eUas.  A 
cross  and  wreath  of  white  flowers,  such  as  Encharis,  white  lilac^ 
Stephanotis,  Lilies  of  the  Yalley,  and  white  Camellias  were  also 
exhibited.  Messrs.  J.  <&  J.  Hayes,  Edmonton,  exhibited  about 
twenty  plants  of  Pelargonium  Maid  of  Kent,  an  excellent  variely 
of  compact  habit  and  remarkably  florif erous ;  the  tmeses  of  moda» 
rate  size,  the  flowen  very  densely  crowded,  the  petals  being  white 
slightly  crimped  round  the  margins,  and  veined  with  rosy  purjilft 
in  the  centre.    A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 


tne  last  mentioned  group.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden^  Covent  Garden^ 
staged  an  excellent  collection  of  Narcissi  oomprismg  a  very  larga 
number  of  the  best  varieties  and  species,  representing  nearly  all  the 
sections  of  the  genus  admirably.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon, 
exhibited  two  boxes  of  Boses,  one  containing  over  thirty  remark* 
ably  handsome  blooms  of  MaxedialNiel,and  the  other  containing 
very  good  examples  of  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Madaaia 
Falcotj  John  Keynes,  lAmarqne.  Madame  Favart,  Climbiiuf 
Devoniensis,  Jules  Margottin,  Nipnetos.  and  Comtesse  d'Oxf orvU. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  deservedly  awarded  for  these  fina 
blooms. 

Comparatively  few  plants  were  staged  in  the  Council-room,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  were  subsequently  removed  to  the  conservatory* 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  exhibited  several  plants  for 
certificates,  which  were  granted  for  the  following — Choisya  ter» 
nata,  a  pretty  evergreen  Mexican  shrub,  that,  although  by  no 
means  new,  is  not  very  common  in  gardens.  The  white  fragrant 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  heads,  the  temate  leaves  bein|p 
dark  shinine  green  ;  and  Coleus  Mrs.  Geo.  Simpson,  a  very  distinct 
variety  with  extremely  large  leaves  marked  with  maroon  and 
crimson.  The  Cranston  Nursery  Company,  King's  Acre,  Hereford, 
exhibited  blooms  of  a  seedling  Tea  Bose,  dull  rosy  crimson  in  colour 
but  rather  loose;  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  them  for 
cut  flowers  of  Hoya  globulosa,  an  extremely  pretty  species  with 
dense  globular  heads  of  creamy  white  highly  fragrant  flowers. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.^  Weybridge,  exhibited  a  seedfing  Primrose 
named  Herman  Wilson,  for  which  a  flrst-class  certificate  was 
granted.  The  flowers  were  large,  of  good  form  and  rich  purple  in 
oolour,  with  a  clearly  defined  yellow  edge.  A  first-dass  oertificat* 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter  Cobb,  Bilverdale  Lodge,  Sydenham, 
for  Odontoglossum  polyxanthum,  a  pretty  species,  with  pale  yellow 
sepals  and  petals  spotted  with  brown,  and  a  dull  brown  frhiced 
labellum.     Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  sent  cut  blooms  of  ZonaJ^ 
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Falargoniams  in  exoellent  oonditioii,  oontpcising  noh.  fine  Tartofeies 
M  Titftnia,  CoL  Seely,  Alice  Spenoer.  Oleopfttrm,  Idssie  Brooks, 
6jbil  Holden,  Alioe  Garr,  and  Mew  Guinea. 

ICr.  Howard,  Southgate,  obtained  a  flnt-clau  certificate  for 
Ohrmnthemnm  f mtesceoB  Etoile  d*Or,  a  pale  yellow  free-flower- 
ing form  of  this  well-known  useful  plant.  The  same  honour  was 
bestowed  on  Fritillaria  Hoggridgei,  a  dwarf  species  with  drooping 
yellow-spotted  flowers,  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  ii  Son,  York.  Mr. 
John  Lmden,  G-hent.  Belgiom,  sent  a  specimen  of  a  handsome 
Anthnrinm  from  Colombia,  named  A.  Andreanum.  Thespathe 
was  about  4  inches  long  ana  broad,  of  an  extremelr  bright  scarlet 
«olour,  and  eniionsly  bullated  or  indented  like  a  SaToy  leaf :  the 
apadix  was  white  at  the  base  and  jellowish  at  the  apex.  Dried 
•pedmens  were  also  exhibited  which  showed  the  spathes  much 
larger  than  in  the  living  plant.  For  this  Tery  distinct  plant  a 
first-class  certificate  was  grantCMl.  Kr.  Linden  also  showed  a 
specimen  of  Azalea  indica  gardenisBflora,  a  yariety  with  semi- 
double  white  flowers.  Mr.  Bennett  of  Salisbury  exhibited  flowers 
of  the  Hybrid  Tea  Bose  Dake  of  Connaught,  rery  neat  in  form 
suid  rich  colour.  A  rote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mrs.  AshtoD, 
6.  Elgin  Boad,  St  Peter's  Park,  for  dried  natural  flowers,  in  which 
tne  colours  were  excellently  preserred. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  delirered  an  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  lecture  on  Narcissi  (see  page  dOl),  which  was 
iargely  attended  by  an  appieciatiTe  audience. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  ROBERT  FORTUNE. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  going  to  press  we  learn  with  mnch  regret, 
which  thousands  will  share,  that  the  well-known  trayeller  in 
China  and  Japan,  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  died  on  the  13th  inst 
tkt  Ko.  1,  Gilston  Boad,  London,  S.W.,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
He  was  bom  at  Kelloe,  in  the  parish  of  Sdiozn,  Ck)ttnty  Ber- 
wick. The  sernces  that  thifl  gentleman  has  rendered  to  the 
horticnltnral  world  are  of  great  importance ;  for  daring  the 
travels,  which  he  has  so  pleasingly  described  in  his  yariona 
works,  he  discovered  and  introduced  to  tiiiis  comitry  manf  ex- 
tremely ornamental  plants.  Some  of  the  best  known  of  these 
Are  the  following : — Lilinm  anratum,  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
Jasminum  nndiflorum,.  Forsythia  viridissima,  Weigela  rosea, 
Bhynchospermnm  jasminoides,  Skimmia  japonica,  the  Pompon 
find  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  the  male  plant  of  Aucuba 
ji^nica,  several  Betinosporas,  and  other  Conifers ;  but  those 
enumerated  are  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number,  which 
amount  to  nearly  two  hundred,  that  are  enriching  the  gardens 
of  Europe.  These  plants  admittedly  possess  permanent  worth, 
and  collectively  form  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  zeal,  labour, 
and  discrimination  of  this  most  sncoessf  ol  British  coUector. 


TRAPPING  SLUGS. 


Thb  good  old  plan  of  making  baits  of  bran  for  mticing  slugs 
to  their  destruction  has  been  lately  adverted  to ;  and  it  reminds 
me  that  many  years  ago  I  copied  some  hints  from  an  old 
▼olume,  and  as  they  have  been  useful  to  me  I  send  them  in 
oase  they  may  be  of  service  to  others.  They  are  as  follows : — 
**  Slugs  are  now  active  and  will  shortly  come  forth  in  still  greater 
numbers  from  their  hiding  places.  Their  ravages  will  &en  be 
felt  in  every  department  of  the  garden,  but  especially  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  where  young  seedlings  of  the  Cabbage,  Lettuce, 
and  Pea  tribes  are  especially  liable  to  their  attacks.  There 
are  many  ways  to  trap  and  destroy  these  vermin,  but  the  most 
anocessful  and  sweeping  mode  to  operate  upon  them  is  to  have 
aome  fresh  brewers*  grains  in  a  budket,  and  from  these  to  drop 
upon  the  bed  pinches  here  and  there,  as  &st  as  you  like  to 
walk.  Do  this  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  about  three 
hours  afterwards  go  round  with  a  bucket  of  freshly  slaked 
lime,  and  sprinkle  some  over  the  numerous  gpiests  which  will 
have  collected  to  partake  of  the  grains.  If  cdngs  abound,  and 
the  evening  is  quiet  and  moist,  they  will  collect  in  a  short  time 
abont  the  grains  in  multitudes  not  to  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  not  put  this  simple  method  to  the  test.  Then  our 
method  is  to  send  a  boy  round  at  daybreak  with  a  small  spade 
<Kr  garden  trowel  to  collect  the  betrayed  foes  into  a  bucket  or 
to  bury  them  on  the  spot  if  it  does  not  interfero  with  the  crop, 
thus  converting  a  destructive  enemy  into  manure  at  once. 
New  bran  also  is  a  most  excellent  bait  if  dropped  about  in  the 
flame  way,  but  we  find  it  does  best  scalded  first,  as  it  appears 
the  slugs  are  attracted  to  it  by  the  smell.  Scooped-out  Turnips 
ent  in  halves  or  quarters,  placed  about  with  the  outsides  of  the 
Turnip  upwards  will  also  attract  slugs,  and  so  will  Swedish 
Turnip  teps.  Cabbage  leaves,  Broocoli  leaves,  and  many  other 
articles  of  that  kind,  but  thus  to  destroy  them  in  a  large  garden 
t»omtB  to  much  laboor,  which  is  only  another  wordior  expense. 


Salt  is  also  a  very  good  article  applied  on  dull,  misty,  mild 
nights,  or  early  in  the  morning,  but  it  requires  to  be  applied 
with  mnch  caution  ;  besides,  it  only  destroys  those  that  are  out 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  those  only  which  the  salt  happens 
to  fall  on.  The  same  may  be  said  of  slaked  lime.  Let  it  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  help  to  keeping  the  soil  free 
from  slugs  aQd  other  vermin  is  to  trench  and  drain  the  boH 
well.  Forking,  hoeing,  and  surface-stirring  on  every  suitable 
occasion  all  tend  to  a  similar  good  result,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  promote  the  health  of  the  growing  crops."  That  is 
sound  advLoe,  as  1  have  proved  by  long  experience,  and  if  it  is 
carried  out  in  its  integrify  will  result  In  fewer  slugs  and  better 
crops  of  vegetables  and  also  of  flowers. — SEFTUAaEirA.BiAK« 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Mb.  DovaLAa  informs  us  that  the  National  AUBicnLA 
Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  the  20th  inst,  is 
expected  to  be  of  a  more  interesting  character  than  usual,  an4 
the  Committee  expect  that  tiie  numbers  of  exhibitors  will  be 
very  greatly  increased.  The  recent  cold  weather  has  retarded 
the  bloom  considerably,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  northern 
growers  will  not  materially  snffer  thereby.  The  new  classes 
for  seedlings,  fancy  Auriculas,  fancy  Polyanthuses,  and  species 
of  Primnla  will  add  very  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  Show. 
The  following  flims  have  signified  their  intention  of  exhibiting 
on  the  occasion : — Messrs.  Yeiteh  of  Chelsea,  Boses,  fcc, ; 
Messn.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshnnt,  Boses ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Messra.  Osbom,  miscellaneous  groups  ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
hardy  plants.  Probably  other  firms  will  aid  the  Society  and 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  Exhibition.  Hardy  spring  flowers 
even  in  small  groups  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 
Altogether  the  display  will  bs  highly  attractive  and  well  worthy 
of  extensive  patronage. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Botal  Hobtioitltttbal 

Sochbtt  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair,  the  follow- 
ing candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows — viz.,  Alex.  (Gordon, 
Mrs.  Bertram,  F.  Hartshome,  Mrs.  H.  F.  C.  Lewin,  J.  B. 
Mackay,  T.  I.  D.  Mackintosh,  Mrs.  Constance  Talbot,  and  Gen. 
Hill  Wallace,  C.B. 

CONCEBNiNa  BUBUS  phobnicolashts,  Mr.  W.  Potten 

of  Sissinghurst  writes  as  follows : — **  I  have  a  specimen  which  I 
planted  in  my  nursery  last  summer,  and  it  is  now  looking  well 
and  making  strong  young  shoots.  It  had  no  protection  what- 
ever through  the  late  ^severe  winter,  when  my  thermometer 
registered  2T  of  frost,  or  5**  above  zero. " 

MB8SB&  Kelwat  ft  Son  of  Langport^  Somerset,  hava 

sent  ufl  some  blooms  of  SEEDLiNa  Cinbbabias,  seveoral  o£ 
which  are  unusually  lai^  and  include  some  excellent  shades 
of  colour.  The  most  noticeable  is  a  flower  of  medium  size  and  ol 
good  form,  the  colour  being  an  uncommonly  bright  rosy  purple. 

—  AMONOar  the  Judges*  recommendations  for  awards  at 
the  Stdnet  Intbbnational  Exhibition,  published  in  ''The 
Colonies  and  India^"  ifl  included  the  firm  of  "  Messrs.  Carter 
Brothers,  London,  first  prize  for  seeds."  We  learn  that  Messrs. 
James  Carter  k,  Co.,  237,  High  Holbom,  is  the  firm  entitled  to 
this  honour,  as  no  other  firm  of  the  name  exhibited  seeds  at 
Sydney.  "^ 

In  a  large  batch  of  seedlino  Coleusbs,  comprising 

about  thirteen  hundred  plants,  at  Messrs.  Carters*  nurseryi 
Perry  Hill,  are  several  distinct  and  richly  coloured  forms,  but 
the  majority  require  a  little  more  bright  sunny  weather  to 
bring  the  colours  out  to  advantage.  Some  of  the  best  at  the 
present  time  are  the  following  : — Mrs.  Sharman,  an  attractive 
variety,  with  leaves  streaked  and  variously  marked  with 
crimson  and  yellow ;  Trissv  Appleford,  dark  crimson,  green 
and  gold  margin ;  Miss  Florence,  crimson  centre,  sotted, 
yellow  and  green  margin;  Master  Wilmot,  bright  cnmsoSf 
yellow  margin ;  and  Boyal  Purple,  crimson  purple  with  lightei 
veins  and  green  edge.  Many  others  will  also  no  doubt  prove 
distinct  and  good  when  the  colours  are  fully  developed.  Al* 
though  the  popularity  of  these  plante  has  somewhat  decreased 
owing  to  the  number  of  varieties  that  have  been  produced  ia 
recent  years,  still  they  are  very  serviceable  for  decorative  pur- 
poses auring  the  summer,  and  as  such  the  gardener  canaoi 
afford  to  dispense  with  them. 

-— —  In  the  same  nursery  is  a  very  good  collectioB  of  PAN* 
bibs,  including  many  seedling  forms  of  great  merit  The 
flowers  are  large,  well  formed,  and  brightly  coloured,  com* 
pyiffing  many  ezoeUont  shades  of  purple,  yeUow,  and  msrooBg 
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The  bedding  Tarieties  are  also  noticeable  for  their  good  habit 
and  florif eronsness. 

A  BPBINO  Show  has  this  year  been  held  for  the  first 


time  in  the  borough  of  Qateshead— namely,  on  April  5th,  in 
the^  Town  Hall,  and  was  a  marked  success.  Nearly  every 
spring  flower  was  represented,  Hyacinths  being  in  particular 
Tery  fine.  The  Society  is  under  distinguished  patronage,  and 
with  an  eneigetic  Committee  bids  fair  to  be  a  success. 

It  is  well  known  that  Tuberous  Begonias  receive 

great  attention  at  the  Stanstead  Park  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Laing 
and  CrO.,  but  it  is  not  equally  well  known  that  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  seedlings  are  annually  raised  there.  The 
batch  of  young  plants  for  the  present  year  are  the  results  of 
many  hundred  careful  crosses  between  all  the  best  known 
Tarieties,  and  some  excellent  nov^ties  may  therefore  be  con- 
fidently expected.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to  improve 
the  colours  and  produce  a  roundness  of  form  in  the  flowers 
combined  with  floriferousness  and  compactness  of  habit.  The 
handsome  groups  that  this  firm  frequently  exhibit  at  the 
Tarious  horticultural  exhibitions,  and  the  numerous  varie- 
ties that  have  been  honoured  with  certificates,  testify  to  the 
success  that  has  attended  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  It  is 
rather  curious  to  notice  the  great  difference  in  the  time  of 
germination  and  subsequent  progress  of  the  seedlings.  For 
instance,  the  whole  of  the  seed  was  sown  from  January  the  9th 
to  the  11th ;  but  while  some  of  the  plants  that  had  been  pricked 
off  in  paris  are  now  large  enough  for  potting  singly,  yet  others 
are  only  just  appearing  above  the  soil,  thus  having  taken  about 
three  months  to  germinate.  The  stock  of  named  varieties  are 
now  being  extensively  propagated  by  cuttings  to  meet  the 
great  demand  that  exists  for  these  plants, 

•  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mb.  J.  Powell 

of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  which  occurred  on  the  9th 
inst.  from  paralysis,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Powell 
had  a  great  knowledge  of  hardy  fruits,  and  was  a  skilled  culti- 
rator  and  estimable  man.  We  cannot  adduce  higher  testimony 
of  the  general  worth  of  Mr.  Powell  than  by  publishing  a  letter 
from  Miss  Ingram,  an  old  and  honoured  name  familiar  to  our 
readers.  "  On  the  completion  of  the  Royal  Gardens,"  writes 
Miss  Ingram,  "  my  father  wished  to  engage  a  competent  person 
to  superintend  the  wall  and  outdoor  fruit  department  and  was 
recommended  Mr.  J.  Powell,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Arundel,  with  whom  he  was  then  living. 
He  came  to  Frogmore  in  18^4,  and  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
the  duties  of  his  place  and  profession  and  to  the  culture  of  and 
improvement  of  fruits  generally,  and  thus  became  my  father's 
right  hand  in  the  raising  and  perfecting  of  the  many  new  and 
beautiful  fruits  that  were  sent  out  from  FrDgmore.  Of  the 
nxmierous  young  men  who  were  placed  under  Mr.  Powell  in  his 
long  career  few,  if  any,  had  cause  to  regret  it ;  his  kind  and 
gentie  manner  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all.  The  admir- 
able manner  in  which  he  managed  the  great  extent  of  walls 
was  universally  admired,  and  his  name  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  all  his  friends  and  lovers  of  horticulture." 

Mb.  Andbew  Abmstbono,  formerly  head  gardener  to 

the  Rev.  Thomas  Best  at  Andover,  Hants,  takes  charge  of  the 
garden  establishment  of  R.  S.  Dunbar,  Esq.,  Eagle  Cliff,  Green- 
nithe,  Kent. 

Many  excellent  Obchids  are  now  floweriog  in  the 

houses  at  The  Firs,  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  the  residence  of 
G.  Dorman,  Esq.,  whose  collection  of  these  popular  plants  com- 
prises a  selection  of  the  best  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation, 
as  well  as  numerous  extremely  rare  forms.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Bendrobium  Freeman 
beiiring  over  forty  large  bright  purple  flowers,  thickly  clustered 
on  the  stems.  D.  Devonianum,  D.  crassinode,  and  D.  crystal- 
linum  are  also  in  good  condition.  Odontoglossums  are  well 
represented  by  a  number  of  plants  of  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  pardi- 
num,  O.  cirrhosum,  and  O.  Rossi  majus.  Masdevallia  Lindeni 
and  M.  ignea  are  flowering  freely,  one  variety  of  the  latter  being 
especially  deep  and  bright  in  colour.  Ada  aurantiaca,  Colax 
jugosus,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Zygopctalum,  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums, 
and  many  others  assist  in  rendering  the  houses  particularly 
bright,  and  the  general  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  reflects 
considerable  credit  upon  the  management  of  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Ooningsby. 

AMOKaST  the  numerous  plants  now  flowering  in  the 

conservatory  at  Kew  are  some  fine  examples  of  Vehonica 
HULKEi.  The  fiowers  are  of  a  pale  lavender  colour,  and 
borne  in  panicles  of  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  common  species;  its  free-flowering  qualities  recom- 


mend it  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  in  collections  of  green- 
house plants.  It  thrives  well  in  an  admixture  of  fibry  loam 
with  a  UtUe  peat  and  sand,  potted  rather  firmly. 

SANauiNABiA  CANADENSIS  (the  American  Pnccoon  or 

Bloodroot)  is  one  of  the  few  hardy  plants  now  in  flower; 
and  although  its  beauty  is  of  short  duration,  like  that  of  ita 
allies  the  Poppies,  yet  the  pure  white  flowers  usefully  assist  ii» 
brightening  the  borders  of  herbaceous  plants  at  this  season. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  rise  to  a  height  of  6  or  7  inches  from 
a  creeping  underground  rootstock,  each  flower  being  accom* 
panied  and  at  first  partly  surrounded  by  a  lobed,  somewhat 
glaucous,  reniform  leaf.  The  petals  are  oval  in  form,  white, 
and  Tary  in  number  from  eight  to  twelve,  soon  falling  after 
the  fiower  is  fully  expanded.  The  root  is  used  medicinally^, 
being  considered  a  good  expectorant  and  emetic:  but  it  is 
chiefly  patronised  in  America,  where  great  efficiency  is  atirl* 
buted  •  to  its  properties.  The  American  Indians,  also,  were 
accustomed  to  staining  their  bodies  with  the  yellow  iuioe  ex-> 
tracted  from  the  root  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  the  ancient 
Britons  employed  the  Woad. 


CAPSICUMS  AS  DECORATIVE  PLANTa 

Seeds  of  the  above  if  sown  now  produce  good  bushy  plants 
by  autumn  if  liberally  treated  while  growing.  They  are  then 
very  attractive  in  the  conservatory  during  the  duU  autumn 
months  when  loaded  with  their  bright  red  and  yellow  fruits. 
The  following  varieties  are  excellent  for  this  purpose  : — Large 
Red,  Long  ditto,  Yellow  ditto,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Cherry,  and  Yellow  Gem. 

My  mode  of  culture  is  as  follows : — I  sow  the  seed  now  in 
32-size  pots,  and  place  them  in  bottom  heat,  where  the  seeds 
soon  germinate.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
prick  them  off  three  in  a  60-size  pot,  and  again  plunge  in 
bottom  heat.  Next  shift  them  singly  into  48-pots,  and  place 
them  in  a  close  frame,  not  admitting  much  air  for  a  few  days, 
syringing  freely,  and  closing  the  frame  early  in  the  afternoon. 
The  final  shift  is  into  32 's,  returning  them  to  the  frame  and 
still  keeping  close  till  the  plants  are  established  into  the  new 
soil,  when  air  may  be  admitted  more  freely,  for  by  this  time 
they  will  be  in  flower.  The  plants  should  be  allowed  plenty 
of  room,  and  should  be  kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible. 
By  the  time  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants  will  require 
weak  liquid  manure  at  least  twice  a  week  while  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  and  when  ripe  withhold  liquid  manure  altogether. 
The  compost  I  employ  is  good  loam,  leaf  soil,  decayed  manure^ 
with  a  littie  sand,  and  I  find  this  suits  them  weU.  During 
autumn  they  are  very  attractive  if  arranged  in  the  conservatory 
with  other  plants,  and  when  no  longer  required  for  that  pur- 
pose the  fruit  can  be  cut  off  and  taken  into  the  house  for 
making  Chili  vinegar  and  other  uses.— F.  H.  Fboud. 


PLATES  AND  DISHES  at  HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

In  many  schedules  of  horticultural  shows  a  rule  is  given 
that  all  exhibitors  must  find  their  own  plates  and  di^es  on 
which  to  exhibit  their  produce.  I  am  sure  that  exhibitors  as  a 
rule  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  incon- 
venient rules  that  possibly  could  be  made.  I  know  it  is 
awkward  enough  for  local  exhibitors  at  any  show  to  bring  a 
number  of  plates  and  dishes  with  them,  but  it  is  much  worse 
for  the  exhibitor  who  goes  a  long  distance.  Whether  it  is  best 
for  such  to  take  a  hamper  of  plates  with  tiiem  or  obtain  them 
there  it  is  hard  to  say.  Both  ways  in  my  opinion  are  very 
objectionable.  I  know  from  experience  how  difficult  it  is  ta 
take  a  great  many  different  ganien  productions  to  a  strange 
show,  and  the  great  advantage  it  is  when  all  possible  assistance 
is  given  to  an  exhibitor  when  he  arrives  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  connected  with  shows  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  on  exhibitors  were  they  to  provide  the  plates  and 
dishes  necessary.  I  feel  sure  exhibitors  would  willmgly  gfive 
a  few  pence  more  in  entrance  money  to  defray  any  expense 
incurred  in  providing  them. 

Last  year  in  exhibiting  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  mv 
train  arrived  there  only  a  short  time  before  tiie  time  by  whi<^ 
all  exhibits  were  to  be  staged.  When  I  reached  the  Show, 
some  distance  out  of  the  town,  the  Secretary  very  graciously 
advised  me  to  go  back  to  the  town  in  search  of  a  China  shop  to 
obtain  dishes,  and  when  this  was  done  there  v^as  no  time  left 
to  do  the  staging  in  a  creditable  manner.  If  the  dishes  had 
been  obtainable  in  the  Show  it  would  have  been  very  different. 
I  know  several  exhibitors  who  have  expressed  the  great  tronUe 
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And* inoonTenieiioe  entailed  on  them  bj  proeoring  plates; 
tMsides,  it  is  not  qdIj  obtaining  them  that  indades  &ie  whole 
^f  the  trouble,  bnt  after  the  ffliow  is  oTer  they  most  either  be 
taken  back  or  kept  and  paid  f  <». 

As  a  rule  shows  are  so  arranged  that  they  close  a  few 
minutes  before  the  last  train  leaves,  and  the  hnny  and  bustle 
which  has  often  to  be  exercised  in  collecting  the  exhibits  to 
meet  this  are  well  known  to  most  exhibitors.  Could  the 
phites  be  left  on  the  tables  to  be  collected  hj  the  officials  it 
would  be  a  great  adyantage.  I  feel  sure  so  long  as  the  rule 
in  question  exists  there  wm  always  be  cause  for  complaint  by 
exhibitors  ;  and  although  some  may  say  that  those  who  do  not 
like  to  find  their  own  plates  need  not  exhibit  this  is  only  a  rery 
poor  apology,  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  show  committees 
to  do  what  ^ey  can  to  uphold  the  credit  of  their  show  and 
fltudy  the  comfort  and  convenienoe  of  exhibitors,  especially 
those  from  a  distance. 

As  many  schedules  for  the  present  year  will  soon  be  printed 
let  a  rule  be  inserted  to  the  effect  that  all  plates  and  dishes 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Society,  and  I  will  warrant  them  many 
expressions  of  approval  on  the  show  day.  I  have  nothing  to 
flay  against  exhioitors  having  to  find  their  own  stands  and 
boxes,  as  many  fruits  and  flowers,  such  as  Grapes  and  Roses, 
can  be  most  conveniently  taken  to  the  Show  on  and  in  them. 
—J.  MuiB,  Marram. 


<3ULTURB  OP  PBRISTBRIA  ELATA  AND  PHAIUS 

GRANDIFOLIUS. 

Pmitteria  data, — ^A  well-bloomed  plant  of  this  old  terrestrial 
Orchid  is  sure  to  have  its  share  of  admiration,  whether  seen  in 
the  exhibition  tent  or  in  the  Orchid  house,  from  the  dove-like 
Appearance  of  the  flower.  My  mode  of  culture  of  this  curious 
Ozchid  is  as  follows: — I  generally  repot  the  plants  once  in 
four  or  five  years  when  growth  is  commencing.  All  dead  roots 
are  cut  away,  and  the  pseudobulbsare  well  washed  with  soapy 
water.  The  compost  employed  consists  of  three  parts  of  ixatj 
loam,  from  which  all  the  loose  soil  has  been  shaken  out,  broken 
in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen*8  egg,  and  sifted  so  as  to 
have  the  compost  as  open  and  porous  as  possible.  The  other 
portion  of  the  compost  consists  of  leaf  soil  and  decayed  stable 
manure,  with  a  quantity  of  charooal  and  sandstone  in  small 
pieces  mixed  well  together.  I  employ  pots  16  inches  in  dia- 
meter, placing  3  inches  of  potsherds  at  the  bottom  for  drainage 
and  some  tarty  loam  over  the  crocks ;  then  fill  up  the  pot  with 
the  compost,  which  may  be  slightly  raised  above  the  rim  of  the 
pott  as  it  will  soon  settle  down.  When  the  pot  is  filled  I  select 
the  strongest  pseudobulbs  of  the  preceding  year  with  young 
growth  visible  and  place  them  upon  the  top  of  the  compos^ 
taking  care  not  to  bury  the  young  growth,  and  gently  press  it 
down,  a  small  stick  being  placed  to  each  pseudobulb  to  xeep  it 
firm.  The  surface  is  sprmkled  with  silver  sand,  and  as  soon 
as  the  bulbs  emit  fresh  roots  water  is  given,  the  supply  being 
increased  with  the  growth.  When  the  pot  is  filled  with  roots 
and  the  plant  in  active  growth  liquid  manure  water  is  applied 
once  a  week,  but  in  the  winter  when  the  plant  is  at  rest  no 
more  water  should  be  given  than  is  needed  to  keep  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  shrivelling.  The  leaves  will  require  frequent  wash- 
ings in  the  summer  to  remove  white  scale,  which  is  very 
troublesome.  The  Orchid  house  where  the  plants  wero  kept 
contained  Bast  Indian  Orchids,  the  minimum  temperature  m 
winter  being  W  at  night 

Pkaiut  ffrandifoliug, — ^This  is  another  fine  old  Orchid.  The 
compost  I  used  for  this  plant  is  the  same  I  have  described  for 
the  Peristeria.  I  generally  repot  the  Phaius  once  in  two  years. 
I  divide  the  plant  and  repot  the  strongest  growths,  placing 
three  or  four  pieces  in  one  pot  I  do  not  place  all  tiie  pieces 
in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  but  place  them  at  equal  distances  apflfft. 
fiince  adopting  the  above  man  I  have  always  had  fine  strong 
flower  spikes  eveiy  year.— JOHN  NunnB)  Wimbledon, 

GILBERT'S  CABBAGB  BROCCOLI. 

JUDOIHO  from  remarks  by  others  in  your  contemporaries, 
:said  from  what  I  had  previously  seen  of  this  **  hybrid,"  I  was 
tmder  the  impression  that  it  was  more  of  a  Cabbage  than  a 
BroooolL  Barly  in  the  season  no  doubt  it  might  be  correctly 
^leseribed  as  being  a  Brooooli-flavoured  Gabbi^  and  even  if 
this  were  its  onl^  recommendation  it  gives  promise  of  being 
a  valuable  addition  to  oar  rather  liimted  list  of  extremely 
iiaidy  vegetiAIes.  I  have,  however,  quite  reoently-^thanks  to 
ICr.  Qilbort— had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  and  tasting  a 


good  specimen,  and  I  am  now  of  the  opizuon  that  it  is  really  a 
Cabbage  Broccoli.  In  its  outward  appearance  it  resembles  a 
well-grown  conical-headed  Cabbage,  but  on  being  cut  through 
a  good-sised  flower  head  was  discovered,  much  resembling  a 
good  head  of  sprouting  Broccoli  enclosed,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
heart  of  a  Cabbage.  When  cooked  it  was  found  to  be  very 
good  indeed,  the  heart  imparting  to  the  Cabbage  portion  a 
rather  strong  but  perfectly  agreeable  Broccoli  flavour.  In  all 
probability  it  may  early  in  the  season  be  made  to  do  duty  as  a 
Cabbage  and  towards  the  spring  as  a  BroccoU,  and  on  account 
of  its  evident  extreme  hardiness  must  be  very  valuable  for 
either  purpose.  The  above  remarks  may  appear  to  be  a  ro- 
cantation  of  what  I  have  previously  written  on  this  subject 
although  not  so  intended,  but  are  offered  in  the  same  spirit 
as  those  were — ^vis.,  with  a  desire  to  give  an  unpr^udiced  esti- 
mate of  a  new  vegetable  in  a  sfaightforward  manner. — 
W.  loauLDiBN.  

The  vegetable  bearing  this  compound  designation  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  a  Cabbage  and  Broccoli,  eliected  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  of  Borghley,  his  aim  being,  as  he  says,  to  get  the 
common  Cabbage  all  winter.  Outwardly  the  variety  has 
precisely  the  ozdinary  appearance  of  a  Cabbage,  from  which 
it  differs  when  cut  open  in  the  miniature  Brocc<ui  that  is  found 
enveloped  by  the  leaves.  In  the  last  week  of  Match  Mr. 
Gilbert  sent  me  two  of  it  to  taste  ;  they  were  each  as  large  as 
and  like  a  spring  Cabbage  when  turned  in,  but  not  hard.  When 
cooked  every  part  was  tender,  succulent,  and  so  delicious  in 
flavour  without  the  slightest  taste  of  the  offensive  rankness 
BO  often  perceptible  in  both  its  progenitors,  that  I  could 
readily  perceive  why  it  had  been  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. When  it  comes  into  general  cultivation  it  wiU  doubtless 
be  in  requisition  the  year  round,  and  will  prove  a  formidable 
rival  to  our  best  summer  vegetables.  But  the  fact  of  its 
hardiness  and  fitness  for  table  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
the  garden  affords  so  little  variety  is  a  matter  for  especial 
congiatulation.  I  may  add,  upon  Mr.  Gilbert's  authority, 
that  it  was  left  fullv  exposed  to  the  severities  of  the  past 
winter  without  a  plant  being  either  killed  or  crippled. — 
Bdwasd  Luckhubot. 


DARLINGTONIA  CALIFORNICA. 


This  most  interestmg  plant  belongs  to  the  Sarracenia  family, 
and  is  the  only  species,  the  difference  between  the  two  genera 
being  chiefiy  in  the  form  of  the  stigma.  The  plant  itself  is, 
however,  distinct  from  the  Sanacenias  in  appearance,  although 
only  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  instances.  It  is  a  native  of 
California,  growing  in  marshy  places  and  by  the  sides  of  small 
streams.  Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  are  probably 
acquainted  to  some  extent  with  the  plant,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  much  moro  frequently  met  with.  The 
pitchers  grow  from  6  to  18  inches  hieh,  more  or  less  erects 
nollow  nearly  the  entire  length  from  the  root  up  to  the  top, 
gradually  enlarging  towards  the  apex,  where  it  is  formed  into 
a  sac  varying  according  to  the  sise  of  the  leaf ;  sometimes  it  is 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  true  lamina 
of  the  leaf  is  produced  at  the  end  of  this  sac  in  the  form 
of  two  spreading  lobes,  usually  lance-shaped.  Ilie  above  brief 
description  will  suffice  for  my  purpose,  as  I  chiefly  wiak  to  draw 
attention  to  its  hardiness.  I  have  grown  it  in  a  cold  fnune  for 
some  time  and  found  it  succeed  weUL'  At  Mr.  Parker^s  nursery 
at  Tooting  thero  is  one  planted  out  by  the  side  of  a  small 
watercourse  among  grass  and  weeds^  and  it  has  been  in  that 
position  to  my  knowledge  for  at  least  two  years  with  only  the 

{protection  of  a  small  h^dlight,  and  it  has  stood  without  the 
east  apparent  injury  the  late  severe  winter.  This  should  be 
sufficient  to  induce  our  hardy  plant-growers  to  try  it^  giving  it  a 
damp  and  shady  place  in  the  rockeiy  or  f  emeiy.  Keeping  it  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  planting  it  in  a  boggy  sou  composed 
of  peat  and  sphagnum  chopped  up,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand 
ana  small  pieces  of  limestone  mixed  in.  All  that  is  then  neces- 
sary is  a  might  covering  in  the  form  of  a  hand  or  bell  glass ; 
the  former  is  preferable,  as  ventilation  can  be  more  Mvan- 
taffeously  provided  than  with  a  bellglass. 

The  price  hitherto  probably  has  prevented  many  from  pur- 
chasing it,  but  it  is  not  now  expensive,  and  I  also  notice  that 
seed  is  offered  at  a  moderate  price.  Now  in  most  cases  it 
is  more  than  probable,  where  seed  of  this  plant  has  been  sown, 
no  more  has  been  seen  of  either  seed  or  young  plants.  The 
reason  is  easily  understood,  since  in  quite  as  many  instances  it 
is  equally  probable  the  seed  did  not  receive  proper  treatment 
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I  ha*c  known  penooi  to  be  (applied  witli  ttd  and  luled  b>  t  jomtg  ptmln 
obtain  anr  joaafi  ^bmU,  wbile  nm  tbe  Mine  itiick  of  wttia  I  |  biA  diopped  i ,     _ 
■poccedea  m  tamng  »  batch  of  hcaltfaj  ■™<i™e»      Bj  the  I  bb  mdi  d<  tfae  top,  Qmb 
i^Joviog  ■hnrJ<^  mfim  1  hftTc  timtj  more  than  ciw  batdi  cf  I  "r*"  wfaid  ^t  MSd  ' 


ilkd  wia  ^Mmm  ^ 
d  ^ad  IB  rq^  pn^  lOed  wMiia. 
wi&  CkA  t'P'  ^  ^)^fm"f 


p<it«  placed  in  moa  of  water  and  corered  with  a  pieoe  cf 
flaw  or  a  bcllglaa  so  aa  to  ke«p  the  atmosphere  abore  tbe 
neda  in  a  moitt  condition.  The  pots  were  placed  in  a  ihadj 
place  in  a  cool  greenhonBe,  and  in  abont  fiye  or  six  weeka  the 
»eed  commenced  to  genuinate,  and  the  ronng  planti  leadilj 


prew.  When  thej  were  strong  enough  they  were  pricked  off' 
m  puM  of  the  same  aoil  well  dtsiiMd  (aa  the  pota  most  also 
be),  coated  with  Ireflh-orowing  apbagniiin,  wmch  ahonld  be 
pressed  firmly  romid  the  plants,  as  they  bare  snch  nnall 
rootktB  that  it  ii  very  benefldaL    The  pana  were  placed  in  a 


j«dii>,un  ] 
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■faadj  cold  bame,  kept  rer?  clou  and  coiuUDtlj  kept  mdst, 
and  tlie  janng  planb  made  good  picgreM.  Tbey  are  potted 
on  as  the;  reqniie,  first  into  tmall  pols,  emploTing  the  nune 
kmd  of  soil,  aod  alwaja  Ucing  the  soil  with  beih  mow,  which 
keeps  the  roots  cool  and  damp.  Perfect  dninage  with  inch 
■oil  as  deacribed  abore,  with  a  cool  and  shad;  pceition,  ia 
ail  thia  jjajit  reqmres  to  floniish.  Borne  growera  give  it  a 
cooiideiable  amount  of  heat,  but  that  ii  nnnecenarj,  as 
it  is  quite  amenable  to  caltivatian  witboat  it.  Considerable 
interat  from  a  Mientific  point  ol  consideration  centre*  in  the 
plant  as  well  ai  in  the  otW  membeis  ol  tie  familj',  owing  to 


the  power  of  the  peenliai  bain  lining  the'iitaide  of  'the'pitelier 

to  produce  a  juice  wtiich  is  considered  capable  of  dissolving 
animul  ^bstauces T. 


AUTUMN  PEARS— MAR  ECHAL  DB  CODR. 

NuvEBODS  as  are  the  Pears  ripening  during  October  sjid 
NoTeinber,  and  good  as  many  of  tbem  undoubtedly  are,  yet 
the  Tarietj  now  figured  is  certainlj  one  of  the  b^  It  is  not 
neailj  so  ezteusitelj  cultivated  as  some  other  popular  Peats, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  the  more  needful  to  thus  prominently 


FJg.  U^HUliOUU.  DI  COUR. 


dlveet  attentiOD  to  its  merits.  The  tree  is  a  free  and  healthy 
grower  on  the  Quince  stock  and  is  vigorous  on  the  Pear,  On 
the  latter  stock  orchard  standard  trees  produce  excellent  fruit 
in  favourable  situations,  and  some  of  the  finest  Fears  we  have 
ever  seen  were  produced  bj  a  standard  tree  trained  to  a  wall 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  It  is  equally  well  adapted  for 
eapolien  and  pyiaioida  over  probably  a  wide  district  of  the 
ooonby,  for  tlie  tiee  is  hardy  and  a  good  bearer.  Oui  ezperi- 
enoe,  nowerei,  bas  tteen  chiefly  gained  from  trees  in  the  south, 
and  tbe  experience  of  others  in  difierent  localities  cannot  fail 
to  be  oseful  to  many  who  contemplate  planting  Pears  of  proved 
lepote.  Th«  varied  under  notice  was  raised  by  Dr.  Van 
Moos,  and  distributed  by  H.  Bivort  under  the  nSme  of 
Conseillei  de  la  Conr.  Under  ttiis  name  it  wsa  described  in 
euly  editions  of  tbe  "  Fruit  Manual,"  and  the  name  is  still 
retained  in  many-  trade  catalogaesj  but  as  the  name  now 
adc^ted  was  origuially  given  it  by  the  raiser  it  is  the  proper 


one,  and  should  be  employod  by  all  vendors  !of  tieee.  Onr 
engraving  is  of  a  fruit  grown  by  Mr.  Haycock  at  Barharn 
Court  during  the  unfavourable  season  of  1879,  and  is  a  tmthfnl 
representation  of  an  excellent  Pear  ;  but  larger  specimens  ara 
produced  during  wai 


VIOLETS. 
ViOLETH  are  snoh  general  favourites  that  to  nnse  their 
more  extensive  csltivatioa  would  appear  superfluous  :  jet  as 
this  is  the  season  lor  making  nurseir  beds  of  them  to  aSotd 
a  supply  forneit  winter,  I  may  usefafly  draw  attention  to  thete' 
value  for  planting  in  the  borders  among  other  plants  in  cem- 
dors  and  conseivatoriee.  I  am  accustomed  to  fill  a  broad  sbelt 
with  tbem  along  the  front  of  a  Peach  honac  about  130  feet  long, 
and  the  delicions  perfume  of  the  flowers  makes  this  a  delightful 
promenade  on  a  mnter's  day.    No  pots  are  used,  bat  tbe  plants 
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are  lifted  with  balls  of  soil  and  crowded  together  as  thickly  as 
possible  upon  tiie  shelf.  I  prefer  the  old  Russian  for  this 
purpose,  from  the  earliness  of  its  flowering  in  autumn  and  its 
abundant  blossom  throughout  winter.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Abbej  in  the  greater  value  of  the  larger  flowers  for  bouquets, 
especially  when  drawn  up  somewhat  under  glass,  for  then  the 
flower  stalks  are  often  6  mches  long,  enabling  us  to  make  huge 
bouquets  suitable  for  a  Urge  centre  table.  Victoria  Regina 
proves  to  be  so  robust  and  makes  suckers  so  freely  that  I  hope 
soon  to  have  a  large  stock  of  it.  I  much  fear  the  four  or  five 
plants  of  De  Parme  which  I  have  cannot  be  the  right  sort, 
for  they  are  weakly  and  not  at  all  answering  to  Mr.  Abbey's 
tempting  description. — Bdwabd  Luckhubst. 

THE  ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY'S  SPRING  SHOW. 

Ths  above  Show  was  held  in  the  spaciouB  Waveley  Market  at 
Edipburgh  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  April,  and  was  in  all  respects  the 
finest  yet  held  under  the  auspices  of  tne  Society.  The  prize  list 
has  been  extended,  and  in  some  of  the  chief  classes  the  prices 
augmented  very  considerably.  There  were  in  all  121  classes  in 
the  schedule,  the  number  of  entries  being  560,  a  very  high  average 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  scarcely  any  competition 
in  the  classes  open  to  the  trade  growers.  For  Hvadnths  alone 
there  were  twenty-nine  entries,  for  Lily  of  the  Yalley  twenty-six 
entries,  for  Orchids  twenty  entries,  besides  many  others  which 
were  strongly  represented.  The  competition  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  sections  was  very  slight,  some  remarkably  fine  fruit  of 
a  new  Strawberry  named  Bothwell  Seedling  being  exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  CMsholm,  Bothwell,  being  the  only  exhibit  calling  for  re- 
mark.   The  cut  flower  section  was,  with  the  exception  of  bouquets, 


Niel  Roses  were  staged  by  Mr.  Gordon,  gardener  to  Major  Wau- 
chope,  Niddrie.  Another  notable  exhibit  was  a  stand  of  twenty- 
four  Rhododendron  trasses  grown  in  the  open  air  at  Bridge  of 
Allan,  and  exhibited  by  their  owner.  Dr.  Patterson. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  plants  was  much  the  same  as 
at  previous  shows,  the  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company  filling 
the  west  end  of  the  market  with  a  series  of  beds  of  hardy 
Conifers  and  others  of  stove  and  gpreenhouse  foliage  plants.  The 
remainder  of  the  plants  were  on  tables.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
prevailing  in  favour  of  dispensing  with  tables  altogetner,  the 
above  Company  having  shown  conclusively  that  a  much  better 
effect  can  be  obtained  by  arranging  plants  in  grou^  on  the  floor  of 
the  Market.  One  new  feature,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  engaging,  was  obtained  by  a  series  of  triangular 
tables  against  the  piluirs  at  the  south  side  of  the  Market ;  these 
were  filled  with  spring-flowering  plants  arranged  for  effect.  A 
little  dispute  arose  over  these  owing  to  the  loose  wording  of  the 
schedule,  most  of  the  competitors  employing  plants  wmch  had 
been  brought  on  under  glass,  disqualification  being  the  consequence 
of  BO  readmg  the  sdiiedule.  Turning  from  these  to  the  tables  fmr- 
nished  by  nurserymen  and  market  growers,  the  grandest  by  far 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Downie  4  Laird,  the  enormous  specimens  of 
Rhododendrons  with  which  the  centre  of  the  table  was  furnished 
quite  overshadowing  the  less  bulky  produce  of  other  exhibitors. 
The  Rhododendrons  represented  were  Bronghtoni,  John  Downie, 
Minnie,  Joseph  Whitworth,  Regalia,  Countess  of  Hadding^n,  and 
Madame  Milano  Carvalho.  The  remainder  of  the  table  was  occu- 
pied with  smaller  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Cyclamens,  and  Ferns. 
The  most  striking  features  in  the  stand  of  Messrs.  J.  Methven  and 
Sons  Were  the  well-bloomed  bushes  of  Rhododendrons,  some  good 
specimen  Palms,  a  rich  display  of  Pelargoniums,  and  Azaleas. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  4  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  had  some  large  Tree 
Ferns  and  a  fine  display  of  alpiue  and  other  spring-flowering 
plants. 

Of  an  entirely  different  style  was  the  table  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Ireland  4  Thomson,  of  the  Craigleith  Nurseries.  Here  were 
large  specimen  Crotons,  Dracssnas,  and  Azaleas  ;  a  fine  plant  of  a 
seedlinflp  Rhododendron  of  the  Sikkim  type  named  Countess  of 
Dalkeiui,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded — ^the  flowers 
are  large  and  of  the  clearest  white  ;  smaller  plants  of  the  finest 
and  newer  fine-foliage  plants,  with  dwarf  Azaleas^  Cyclamens,  a 
large  number  of  Hyacinths,  and  such  popular  Orchids  as  Odonto- 

glossum  Alexandrse,  0.  Cirrhosum.  ana  0.  Hallij  Dendrobium 
iensoniss,  D.  chrysotoxnm :  Cypripedinm  Boxalh,  C.  vUloeum, 
and  C.  hirsntissimnm.  Mr.  £tobertson  Munro  of  Portobello  con- 
tributed a  table  of  hardy  plants,  in  which  amongst  others  were 
Primida  rosea,  P.  denticnlata,  a  new  variety  named  P.  oiliata 
Lindsay!,  a  very  large  deep  purple  flower,  to  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded.  It  was  raised  bv  Mr.  Lindsay  of  the 
Botanic  Oardens,  Bdinburgh,  from  a  seeoling  of  the  late  Mr. 
McNab  named  P.  c.  purpurea.  Omphalodes  vema  alba ;  Scilla 
tanrica.  a  very  fine  species,  darker  in  colour  and  larger  in  all  its 
parts  than  S.  bifolia ;  Anemone  Robinsoniana,  pale  lilac ;  and  a 


well-bloomed  potful  of  Andromeda  tetragona  were  other  plaats 
noted  in  this  interesting  group.  At  the  eMt  end  of  the  Bsiket. 
the  market  growers  were  represented  by  Messrs.  W.  ThonsoaiM 
Sons,  Clovenfords,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  Leith,  both  of  whom  had  wkj 
fine  representative  groups.  The  oompeotive  ooUectaons  of  Hya- 
cinths attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Cowe  of  the  MetiopoliUa 
Cemetery  Company,  carried  off  the  highest  lumours  and  the  sevea- 
euinea  prize  with  eighteen  veij  handsome  plants.  Koh-i-noor, 
Mont  Blanc,  La  Grandesse,  Mane,  King  of  the  Blues,  Seraphme, 
Lord  Derby,  Yunrbaak,  De  Candolle,  and  Fabiola  were  the  best 
in  the  first  and  second-prize  collections.  Passin^^a  group  of  large 
Deutzias  and  some  fine  specimen  Ferns  the  Orehids  next  attracted 
our  attention,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  being  thoee  shown 
by  Dr.  Patterson.  These  comprised  an  immense  specimen  of 
Vanda  tricolor  Pattersonianum  with  nine  spikes,  a  very  large 
plant  of  Chysis  bractescens  with  five  spikes,  a  fine  variety-  of  Cym- 
bidium  Lowi,  Vanda  suavis,  Pleione  tricolor  with  seven  blooms, 
Dendrobium  Findlayanum,  a  new  Odontoglossnm  of  the  Alexandne 
type  but  not  yet  named,  and  others.  He  also  exhibited  a  large 
Anthurium  8(chertzerianum  6|  feet  across,  and  a  good  plant  of 
the  white  variety  WilliamsL  Other  Oromds  demanding  notiee 
were  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  with  five  blooms,  and  a  Cypnpedinm 
villosum  4  feet  across  from  the  Braxfield  collection.  Mr.  A.  Paul 
showed  in  his  first-prize  collection  a  good  made-up  pan  of  Masde- 
vallia  Harry  ana.  Mr.  Henderson,  G-raoemon,  exhibited  a  fiowerin^ 
plant  of  Renanthera  coccinea.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflornm,  D.  litu- 
florum,  and  D.  Pierardi  were  also  well  represented. 

In  the  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  J.  Patteson, 
Millbank,  staged  an  enormous  8i>ecimen  of  Pultenasa  sublnnulatnm 
at  least  6  feet  through,  and  Erica  Cavendishiana  nearly  as  large, 
and  extra  fine  plants  of  Erica  Lindleyana,  Anthurium  Schertieri- 
anum,  besides  Azaleas  and  other  Heaths  in  the  finest  condition. 
Tulips,  Narcissuses,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  table  plants,  and 
Spiraeas  have  to  be  passed  without  notice.  Auriculas  were  shown 
in  Uurge  numbers,  but  only  one  firm  had  plants  worthy  of 
mention.  These  were  from  Messrs.  Dickson  4  Son,  Hanover 
Street.  The  individual  pips  were  not  laree,  but  the  plants  as  a 
whole  were  very  well  snown  indeed.  The  varieties  were  Miss 
G-idding,  Alderman  Wisbey,  CoL  Champneys,  Rev.  G.  Jeans,  G.  J. 
Parry,  and  Prince  Alfred  stage  flowers^  and  Diadem,  Mis.  Llewellyn, 
Napoleon,  Nat  Norman,  and  Elcho  in  Alpines.  The  only  other 
feature  we  will  mention  were  the  first  and  second  prize  groups  of 
plants.  Mr.  Freest,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  was  first 
with  a  very  bright  and  effective  group,  but  rather  deficient  in 
foliage  plants.  Good  plants  of  PhalsBUopsiB  amabihs,  P.  BchiUer- 
iana,  and  Masdevallia  Lindeni  were  conspicuous.  Odontoglossnm 
HalU,  0.  Pescatorei.  Phaius  Wallichi.  and  Vanda  insignis  were  also 
well  represented.  Mr.  G.  Reid,  gardener  to  G.  Bertram,  Bsa.,  was 
second.  This  group  was  remarkable  for  fine  Crotons,  Fanoanus, 
Todeas,  AnsBCtochilus,  Bertolonias,  but  contained  comparatively 
few  fiowering  plants.  In  addition  to  the  plants  mentioned  as 
having  been  awarded  certificates  Mr.  Young  obtained  similar 
honours  for  two  or  three  Auriculas,  and  Mr.  Garrett,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Balfour,  Whittinghame,  for  Aniaryllis  Miss  Balfour. 


ROSES. 

I  ALWAYS  read  with  interest  the  oontributiona  which,  from 
time  to  time  appear  in  the  Journal  from  the  pen  of  your  coEve- 
spondent  Mr.  wm.  Taylor,  but  he  must  forgive  me  if  I  for 
once  differ  from  him  regarding  his  remarks  under  the  above 
heading  in  your  impression  of  the  Ist  instant  Mr.  Taylor 
commences  by  saying  he  is  acquainted  with  only  one  Roee, 
Teas  and  Chinas  excepted,  which  is  worthy  of  being  called 
a  garden  Rose,  and  tnis  fortunate  flower  he  deecribea  as  a 
**  pink  climbing  cluster  Rose,"  with  which  I  am  unfamiliar. 
But  where,  I  would  ask,  are  we  to  put  La  France,  Marie  Ban- 
mann,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Annie  Wood,  Caroline  de  flanwal, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  a  glorious  company  of  chaiming 
varieties  I  could  name,  if  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  oar 
gardens  as  not  worthy  a  place  7  Your  correspondent  is  alao 
evidently  not  favourable  to  exhibitions,  but  much  as  I  ahonld 
like  to  say  in  support  of  them,  I  will  now  only  state  tiuit  in 
one  particular  I  agree  with  him.  I  think  the  magniftoent 
monster  plants  in  pots,  which  reqnire  a  waggon  and  honee  to 
convey  one  of  them  to  the  place  of  exhibition,  are  nndonbtedly 
charming  and  deserve  all  praise  for  their  skilfnl  cnltiTatioiiv 
but  I  consider  that  a  collection  of  well-grown  plants  in  8  or 
9-inch  pots  would  appeal  far  more  practically  and  penonally 
to  visiton  and  amateura.  I  can  follow  their  thongbts  if  not 
words — **  I  can  surely  manage  to  accomplish  this ;  I  have  bat  to 
get  the  plants  and  take  pains  with  them,**  but  the  grand  giants 
which  they  contemplate  with  amasement  and  admiiation  tfaej 
would  never  dream  of  attempting  to  emulate.  I  was  not  awace 
that  perfume  was  '*despisM  on  the  exhibition  table,**  and 
always  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  judg- 
ing a  Rose,  witoess  the  premier  plant  la  Fzanoe.    Mr.  Taylor 
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deprecates  Gapitaine  Christj.  I  regard  it  as  a  most  important 
and  Yalnable  introduction  amongst  the  oomparatiTely  few 
really  good  Ught-colonred  Roses,  especially  for  pot  culture. 
With  regard  to  the  propagation  of  Roses,  a  Tcry  simple  and 
easy  method  is  to  insert  cuttings  about  8  inches  in  length  in 
sandy  soil  under  a  north  wall  in  September. 

There  is  surely  small  occasion  to  naye  only  "  bare  sticks  and 
heaps  of  farmyard  manure  "  in  the  month  of  August.  We  do 
not  care  for  standards  here,  and  entirely  agree  with  the 
champion  amateur,  Mr.  Baker  of  Exeter,  who  with  all  his  ad- 
yantages  of  soil  and  situation  grows  dwarf  Roses  only.  But  if 
standards  are  grown  and  the  soil  is  well  manured  in  late  autumn 
or  winter,  and  the  manure  forked -in  by  the  spring.  Mignonette, 
Heliotrope,  Nemophila,  and  a  host  of  dwarf  and  beautiful 
plants  may  be  reaoily  made  to  cover  the  ground,  or  if  the  trees 
are  on  lawns  the  circle  of  eiuih  round  the  stems  may  be 
mulched  with  cocoa-nut  dust,  which  has  a  neat  and  unob- 
jectionable appearance. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Taylor  considers  that  Rose  culture  is  on 
the  decrease.  My  own  experience,  and  I  think  the  trade  will 
endorse  it,  is  that  the  extreme  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
popular  writings  of  many  rosarians  have  done  much  to  stimu- 
late and  foster  the  taste  for  and  cultivation  of  our  national 
flower,  not  alone  in  our  own  land,  but  all  o?er  the  world. 

The  patient  skill  and  practical  intelligence  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  most  interesting  pursuit  has  borne 
good  fruit  already,  and  who  shall  say  what  may  not  be  in  store 
for  us  in  the  future  ?  Has  net  Mr.  Henry  Bennett  recently 
opened  a  mine  of  wealth  in  his  new  hybrid  pedigree  Roses  7 
Surely  w^  are  not  retrograding. — G.  Bufpibld,  Winohmifre 
Htll. 

SEA  SAND. 

On  page  284  of  last  week's  issue  you  Invite  communicatioLS 
from  those  who  have  proved  fresh  sea  sand  when  repeatedly 
washed  and  dried  to  be  deleterious.  I  am  not  writing  as  one 
who  has  found  sea  sand  at  all  injurious  to  plants  or  cuttings, 
my  experience  proving  the  contrary.  The  sand  left  by  the 
tide  on  the  beacn  of  the  Mersey  is  much  coarser  and  sharper  in 
some  places  than  others  ;  this  I  select  for  potting  purposes  in 
preference  to  the  fine.  No  washing  or  any  preparation  whatever 
IS  practised,  the  sand  being  used  in  the  same  condition  as  col- 
lected, though  its  nature  here  is  such  that  it  rapidly  dries.  I 
send  you  a  fair  sample  in  the  pame  condition  as  1  use  it  for 
potting  purposes,  though  of  course  the  finer  is  preferable  for 
propagatmg.  So  far  from  being  injurious  the  plants  seem  to 
luxuriate  in  it.  As  illustrating  this,  wo  have  now  a  vigorous 
specimen  of  Adiantum  formosum,  4  feet  in  diameter,  which 
less  than  twelve  months  ago  was  a  very  small  plant  in  a  S-inch 
pot.  In  no  case  have  I  noticed  the  least  injury  resulting  from 
the  use  of  sea  sand.  I  am  of  opinion  that  good  river  or  road 
sand  is  preferable  to  silver  sand  for  pot  plants  generally. 
Perhaps,  however,  exception  may  be  taken  to  very  fine-rooted 
plants,  such  as  Ericas  and  Azaleas.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  the  experience  of  your  old  correspondents  on  this 
subject.— A.  R.  Cox,  St,  Michael's  Hamlet,  Liverpool, 

[The  sand  is  clean,  sharp,  and  good  ;  it  is  well  adapted  for 
potting  purposes,  and,  if  sifted,  for  propagating. — Eds.] 

MONS.  SOUCHET. 

Those  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  perused  my 
"  French  Notes  "  this  year  will  not  be  astonished  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  my  amiable  and  much-esteemed  friend  Mons.  Soucbet 
of  Fontainbleau,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  one  who  has 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  but  will  look  back  with 
thoughts  of  kindness  to  the  cheery  and  genial  friend  whom  we 
shall  not  meet  again ;  but  his  life,  especially  in  later  years, 
had  been  one  of  such  great  suffering  and  discomfort  that  feel- 
ings of  sorrow  will  hardly  find  a  place  in  the  thoughts  of  him. 

Formerly  Jardinier-en-Chef  of  the  Chateau  at  Fontainbleau 
he  had,  in  spite  of  many  disadvantages,  made  it,  especially  the 
Jardin  Anglais,  a  delight  to  the  many  visitors  who  every  sum- 
mer found  their  way  there.  But  he  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  the  marvellous  impulse  he  gave  to  the  Gladiolus ;  in  fact, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  created  it  as  a  garden  flower.  Mons, 
Courant,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Fontainbleau  (I  suppose 
forty  years  ago),  began  also,  and  raised  Couranti  fulgens  and 
some  others ;  but  M.  Souchet  carried  the  work  on  with  the 
greatest  energy,  and  in  looking  through  the  lists  of  Gladioli 
we  may  see  that  all  the  varieties  of  merit  owe  their  origin  to 


his  efforts  or  those  of  his  successors.  To  his  example,  too,  we 
owe  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kelway  in  our  own  countiy,  whose 
flowers  are  rivalling  those  of  the  French  growers. 

About  eleven  years  ago  M.  Souchet  resigned  his  position  at 
the  Ch&teau,  and  retired  to  a  very  handsome  villa  he  had  built 
in  Fontainbleau,  and  there,  with  his  excellent  wife,  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
his  house  was  occupied  by  German  officers,  who  were  treated 
by  Madame  Souchet  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  who  re* 
turned  it  with  much  good  feeling  and  taste.  When  I  saw  him 
in  September  he  was  then  suffering  greatly,  and  the  accoimts 
I  had  from  time  to  time  quite  led  me  to  believe  that  I  should 
never  see  him  again.  My  anticipations  were  correct,  and  at 
the  age  of  68  he  has  passed  away,  leaving  no  family,  but 
lamented  by  many  friends,  for  a  more  amiable,  kind,  and 
tender-hearted  man  never  lived. — D.,  Deal, 


THE  DAFFODIL. 


[Lecture  dellvend  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  at  the  Boyal  HortlcoltoraZ 

Society.] 

The  collective  term  Daffodil,  which,  in  rural  districts  easily  ex- 
panded into  Daffadowndilly,  was  a  corruption  of  Asphode^  the 
flower  the  ancient  Greeks  devoted  to  the  dead.  The  old  French 
form  of  the  word  was  Affrodille,  and  the  initial  D  attached  itself 
as  a  proper  remainder  of  the  preposition  in  the  French  Jleur 
(Tt^rodiUe, 

Daffodils  are  often  referred  to  as  Lilies,  and  one  of  our  old 
English  names  for  the  large  yellow  trumpet  section  Is  Lent  Lilies, 
which  refers  of  course  to  their  seasons  of  flowering.  The  poets 
have  hailed  them  as  amongst  the  most  delightful  flowers  of  the 
spring,  prefiguring  in  their  golden  splendour  the  sunshine  of  the 
summer  and  the  profusion  of  its  fruits.  Most  fresh  and  fragrant 
are  the  aHusions  to  them  in  the  older  poets,  who  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  from  the  fields  and  woods.  In  Broome's  *^  Daphnis  '^ 
we  read— 

"  The  joyous  spring  draws  iifgh  t  Ambrosial  showers 
Unbind  the  earth,  the  earth  nnbinds  the  flowers. 
The  flowers  blow  sweet,  the  Daffodils  unfold 
The  spreading  glories  of  their  blooming  gold." 

The  Daffodils  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Narciss 
family,  but  John  Parkinson  warns  us  that  there  be  true  and  false 
Daffodils,  and  at  page  67  he  gives  the  rule  to  distinguish  them. 
"  Now  to  cause  you  to  vnderstand^"  he  says,  "  the  difference  be- 
tween a  true  Daffodil  and  a  false  is  this,  it  consisteth  only  in  the 
flower  (when,  as  in  all  other  parts,  they  cannot  bee  distinguished) 
and  chiefly  in  the  middle  cup  or  chalice ;  for  that  we  doe  in  a 
manner  onely  account  those  to  bee  Pseudonarcissos,  bastard  Daffo- 
dils, whose  middle  cup  is  altogether  as  long,  and  sometimes  a  little 
longer,  than  the  outter  leaves  that  doe  encompasse  it,  so  that  it 
seemeth  rather  like  a  trunke  or  long  nose,  than  a  cup  or  chalice, 
such  as  almost  all  the  Narcissi  or  true  Daffodils  have. 

Thus  the  Narcissi  are  brought  before  us  as  Doffodils  of  two 
sorts^  the  true  and  the  false,  the  classification  so  far  resting  on  the 
relative  length  of  the  trumpet,  cup,  or  crown  to  the  sepals  and 
petals,  or,  as  we  say  to  look  learned,  the  perianth  segments  that 
encompass  it. 

The  Narcissus  takes  its  name  from  a  blooming  youth,  son  of 
Cephissus,  who,  being  beloved  by  Echo  and  a  crowd  of  nymphs, 
turned  aside  to  make  love  to  his  own  shadow  in  the  fountain,  ana 
achieved  immortality  by  meeting  death  in  the  sparkling  stream. 
From  his  delicate  corse  sprane  the  beautiful  flower  which  for  ever 
wears  around  its  heart  a  olood-stained  girdle  of  remembrance.  ^  It 
is  the  fair  white  flower  with  ruddy  annulus,  known  by  distinction 
as  the  Poet's  Nardss,  or  Narcissus  poeticus,  that  represents  the 
stonr,  although  Ovid,  who  gives  it  in  detail  in  the  third  book  of 
Ids  ^Metamorphoses,"  certainly  does  suggest  that  it  might  be  a 
yellow  flower,  and  a  veritable  Asphodel.  But  we  must  not  be  too 
particular  about  the  flowers  that  figure  in  ancient  fables,  or  we 
shall  be  soon  lost  in  a  maze  of  speculations.  The  best  summary 
of  the  story  I  have  met  with  is  in  the  delightful  "  History  of 
Plants"  by  Rembertus  Dodonsens,  who,  at  page  211  of  Lyte*s 
translation,  thus  delivers  himself  :— "  These  flowers  tooke  their 
name  of  the  noble  youth  Narcissus,  who^  being  much  desyred  of 
many  brave  ladies,  bycause  of  his  passing  beautie,  he  regarded 
them  not :  wherefore  being  desyrous  to  be  deliuered  fro  their  im- 
portunate sutes  and  requestes,  he  went  a  huntine,  and  being 
thirstie  came  to  a  fountain, in  which,  when  he  would  have  dronken 
sawe  his  own  fauour  and  passing  beautie^  the  whiche  before  that 
time  he  had  nener  seene,  and  thinking  it  had  bene  one  of  the 
amorus  Ladyes  that  loued  him,  he  was  so  rapt  with  the  lone  of 
himself,  that  he  desyred  to  kisse  and  embrace  himself,  and  when 
he  cold  not  take  hold  of  his  owne  shadow  or  figure,  he  dyed  at 
last  by  extreme  force  of  lone.  In  whose  honour  and  perpetuall 
remembrance,  the  earth  (as  the  Poetes  fayne)  brought  forth  thia 
delectable  ana  sweete  smelling  flower." 

This  brings  us  to  the  books,  and  there  is  no  flower  more  famouB 
in  the  books  than  the  Daffodil.     Dodeons  describes  four,  and 
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intimateB  his  knowledge  of  other  kinds,  oertain  of  which,  he  Mjs, 
**  whose  garland  or  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  flowers  is  white,  he 
Terj  rare  and  daintie."  In  the  great  work  of  (^erarde,  puhlished 
15 17,  there  are  fifteen  tme  Daffodils  descrihed,  and  at  page  186  he  • 
adds  a  few  Pancratiums  as  Daffodils,  which  after  all  is  not  a  great  I 
▼iolation  of  proprietj.  In  Johnson's  edition  of  Gkrarde,  pnbl^hed  { 
1688,  there  are  thirty-one  Daffodils  described.  In  Parkinson's  > 
**  Faradisus  "  the  nnmber  mounts  np  to  ninety-four,  bnt  a  certain 
few  of  these— saj  half  a  dozen — are  not  Daffodils.  So  important 
to  the  collector  of  these  flowers  is  this  delightfnl  old  book  that  he 
considers  the  first  requisite  to  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  pets  is  to 
commit  to  memory  the  forty-four  folio  pases  devoted  to  tnem,  and 
his  next  step  towards  happiness  is  to  make  the  words  fit  to  any 
tune  that  may  be  forced  upon  his  hearing  in  a  world  where  Daffo- 
dils are  undarstanded  only  by  a  most  select  company  of  incurable 
madmen.  I  invite  your  attention  and  hope  to  win  your  admira- 
tion for  a  copy  of  John  Parkinson,  which  1  believe  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  in  existence,  but  being  mad  upon  this  subject  perhaps  I 
overrate  its  perfection.  Amongst  later  writers  on  the  subject, 
Salisbury,  Haworth,  and  Herbert  are  full  of  importance,  but  I 
must  commend  to  you  the  useful  work  of  Mr.  Burbidge  on  the 
Narcissus,  published  a  few  years  since,  as  a  storehouse  of  accurate 
information,  illustrated  with  attractive  and  truthful  pictures  of 
about  sixty  of  the  most  distinctive  kinds. 

There  are  in  cultivation  at  least  160  named  species  and  varieties 
cf  Narcissus,  and  Mr.  Barr,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Narcis- 
eomaniacs,  has  an  immense  collection  of  seedlings  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  collections,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  said  the  next 
generation  will  have  command  of  over  two  hundred  varieties  of 
these  delightful,  useful,  seasonable,  glorious  flowers.  And  shall  I 
tell  vou  what  will  appear  to  many  as  a  flight  of  ^ncy«  but  is  in 
truth  a  sober  but  most  interesting  fact  ?  Every  one  of  these  has  a 
history  I  Yes,  in  every  good  garden  of  Daffodils  there  are  two 
hundred  histories  represented  by  beautiful  flowers ;  and  the  great 
garland,  if  we  mav  call  it  such,  is  dotted  and  spangled  and  bound 
together  with  theLexperiences  and  speculations  of  curious  students, 
experienced  travellers,  and  enthusiasts  of  such  irrepressible  vitality 
that  death  alone  is  able  to  subdue  them.  And  we  may  even 
suppose  them  after  death  carrying  their  love  of  God's  work  into 
the  sunnv  prairies  where  the  imperishable  Asphodels  expand  their 
l^olden  chalices  filled  with  the  waters  of  eternal  life — ^where  there 
IS  none  of  that  contention  about  classification  and  nomenclature 
that  results  from  our  incapacity  to  understand  the  simplest  flowers 
that  bloom  at  our  feet. 

But  these  flowers,  if  we  speak  by  comparison,  are  not  so  simple 
as  they  may  appear.    I  will  briefly  direct  your  attention  to  one 
amongst  a  thousand  problems  they  compel  us  to  consider.    You 
will  observe  that  the  centre  of  every  true   Nazciss  is  occupied 
with  a  trumpet,  a  chalice,  a  cup,  a  saucer,  a  discus,  call  it  wluit 
you  will :  the  botanist  calls  it  a  crown  or  corona.    Now,  what  is 
the  corona  ?    To  this  question  no  one  living  is  competent  to  make 
reply  :  it  seems  as  if  Nature  had  crowned  these  flowers  with  the 
double  purpose  of  exaltiug  them  and  humbling  the  botanist.  There 
are  six  divisions  in  the  perianth,  and  these  we  may  regard  as  con- 
sisting of  three  sepals  embracing  three  petals.    Then  how  comes 
the  corona  here  ?     In  some  of  the  old  books  it  is  called  the  nec- 
tary, which  is  certainly  not  a  bad  guess,  but  it  does  not  satisfy 
the  severe  morphologists.    In  the  "  Journal  of  Botany  "  for  April 
1865,  will  be  found  a  learned  paper  on  the  subject  bv  Dr.  Maxwell 
Masters,  who  is  inclined  to  regard  the  corona  as  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  two  rows  of  modified  anthers.    In  the  issue  of  the 
flame  work  for  May,  1866,  is  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.Wor- 
thmgton  G.  Smith,  who  regards  the  corona  as  the  result  of  con- 
fluent petal-stipules.    But  the  Narciss  is  by  no  means  alone  in  its 
possession  of  a  mysterious  corona.    Of  the  110  genera  of  Amaryl- 
lids  there  are  forty-two  genera  equally  privileged,  and  we  have 
peculiarly  interesting  examples  in  Pancratium,  Ismene,  Hymeno- 
callis,  and  that  exquisite  Daffodil  of  the  fertile  fields  watered  by 
the  mighty  Amazon,  the  Eucharis  amazonica,in  which  the  faithful 
may  behold  the  flowery  emblem  of  the  silvery  chalice  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  Parkinson  himself  would  have  described  it  as  he  de- 
scribed the  chalice  of  the  incomparable  Daffodil,  saying,  "  The  cup 
doth  very  well  resemble  the  chalice  that  in  former  days  with  vs, 
and  beyond  the  Seas  is  still  vsed  to  hold  the  Sacramentall  Wine." 
Nature  has  balanced  the  two  hemispheres  fairly  with  flowers  of 
this  kind,  and  if  we  suppose  her  object  to  be  to  prevent  the  dis- 
turbance of  its  equilibrium  we  shall  perhaps  be  as  near  the  truth 
as  at  the  seeming  end  of  the  speculations  of  our  ambitious  but 
fluperficial  philosophy. 

Another  and  a  very  great  problem  the  Daffodils  propose  to  us 
is,  How  shall  we  classify  them  ?  The  student  may  make  choice  of 
many  systems  or  may  frame  one  of  his  own  ;  but  a  perfect  system 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Nature  herself  having  sternly  set  her  face 
against  it.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  throughout  the  family 
the  gradations  of  structure  and  proportion  are  so  minute  that  from 
time  to  time  our  labours  fail  because  we  cannot  discover  dividing 
lines.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  defining  distinctive  characteristics 
that  stands  sheer  in  the  way  of  scientific  classification.  Let  us, 
for  example,  take  the  system  founded  on  the  relative  length  of  the 
corona ;  a  system  contempUted  by  Parkinson  in  1629  and  adopted 


by  Mr.  Baker  in  1869.    Here  we  find  two  forms  of  the  idf-iima 
species,  Galathinus  and  Triandrus,  put  into  separate  cIumm,  an 
error  which  admits  of  oonection  certainly,  but  for  ths  pnieat 
purpose  serves  to  illustrate  the  problem  before  us.    I  have  mywlf 
classified  these  flowers  according  to  the  number  of  flowcra  piO" 
duced  on  a  stem,  and  the  system  is  absolutely  perfect,  until--yeB| 
until  it  breaks  down  in  the  presence  of  a  plsnt  that  converts  all 
my  wisdom  into  foolishness  by  producing  one  or  two  flowers  more 
than  it  ought.    We  know  just  enough  to  be  kept  in  fear  tbst 
Nature  will  some  day  shatter  all  our  plans  by  puttmg  the  angles 
where  the  curves  ought  to  be,  and  causing  two  and  two  to  ooimt 
as  flve.    If  we  attempt  to  classify  by  coloor,  in  order  to  evade  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  form,  we  are  no  better  off.    Take,  fn 
example,  the  Poet's  Narciss,  which  should  be  single-flowered 
and  white,  with  a  sanguineous  centre.    What  shall  we  say  of 
Bicolor,  wnich  has  two  flowers  and  a  yellow  oentie  ?    An^agak, 
what  shall  we  say  of  Gracilis,  which  has  two  or  even  three  flowers, 
and  is  wholly  yellow  ?    These  two  unmana^ble  heautaes  ars  bo 
nearly  aUted  to  jmeticus  that  separation,  which  at  the  ftnt  blush 
appears  easy,  proves  at  last  to  be  impossible.    If  the  variaties  in 
their  delicate  gradations  bring  the  species  near  togethsr,  and  ttsi 
perplex  us,  we  are  not  the  less  perplexed  hv  the  variations  of  the 
varieties  themselves.    Take  the  double  Telemonins  for  exampui 
It  is  sometimes  destitute  of  a  corona,  formine  a  cloaely-packed 
rosette ;  at  other  times  it  is  double  within,  the  tube  <mly,  and 
occasionally  it  shows  a  perfectly  single  flower.    In  its  best  state, 
when  newly  imported,  it  demonstrates  the  capabilities  of  its  naUve 
Italian  clime.    In  its  worst  sUte,  as  an  old-established  garden 
flower,  it  gives  striking  indications  of  the  deflciencies  of  the  sub- 
arctic clime  to  which  it  has  been  transported.    There  is  a  tonhm- 
tive  variety  of  the  Poet's  Narciss  called  Verbanensis.   "  ^ 
known  to  Parkinson,  and  is  by  him  described  at  page  87  of  the 
" Paradisus."    He  had  not  the  least  suspidon  of  its  relationto 
poeticus,  which  was  discovered  two  hundred  years  afterwards, 
and  you  will  flnd  it  properly  placed  at  page  818  of  the  noWe  essy 
on  Amaryllids  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Dean  Herbert 
But  this  example  is  full  of  encouragement,  because,  if  at  the  end 
of  every  two  centuries  a  difficulty  is  disposed  of,  the  whole 
caUlogue  of  difficulties,  which  for  the  aake  of  argument  we  wiU 
estimate  as  numbering  five  hundred,  will  be  all  cleared  off  ma 
thousand  yeare,  and  therefore  the  student  of  Daffodils  is  by  no 
means  tied  up  to  a  forlorn  hope.    The  fact  is  we  are  perpetoaliy 
endeavouring  to  catch  Nature  in  a  net  and  make  her  enOM 
curves  and  inextricable  windings  conform  to  our  narrow  ideal 
geometry  of  straight  lines  and  sharp  angles.    Our  perceptions  are 
finite,  and  Nature's  capacity  of  production  is  infimte,  and  8om 
the  search  after  knowledge  we  encounter  diflaculties  at  ©▼"T^Jg: 
I  am  reminded  of  a  remarkable  rockwork  that  I  once  admired 
with  such  demonstration  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  artist  who  000^ 
structed  it  asked  me  what  feature  of  the  work  pleased  me  moat 
I  replied  that  the  entire  scheme  in  its  completeness  and  umty 
gave  me  great  delight,  because  it  was  utterly  unlike  anything 
m  Nature,  and  in  fact  was  an  impossibility.     "Ah,"  »i<i  °^ 
"  but  my  notions  are  my  own ;  in  my  opinion  that  is  hoy  rocij 
should  be  formed ;  in  these  mattera  we  have  got  bevond  Natnre. 
But  the  student  of  Daffodils  will  have  to  follow  Natnre,  even  U 
while  toiling  along  the  pleasant  ways  of  truth  he  be  ^'^'•'JJ* 
thousand  years  in  arrear  of  the  knowledge  that  ^*"  J?®;"  .°5*v 
concealed.    Permit  me  to  telly  ou  another  anecdote,  ▼^i  VJ™* 
also  illustrates  the  case  of  Verbanensis.    There  is  a  Daffodil  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Parkinson  as  Pseudonarcissus  angucos 
fiore-pleno,  or  "  Gerarde's  double  DaffodU."    For  twenty  y««"  /■ 
sought  and  sighed  to  possess  this  plant,  and  in.  the  season  of  Daf- 
fodils haunted  gardens  everywhere  in  search  of  it,  but  all  m  run. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1875,  while  pottering  about  the  garden  m™p 
notes  on  Narcissi,  I  cast  my  eyes  in  a  casual  way  ujpon  the  ad- 
joining meadow,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  descned  a  tuft  01 
yellow  flowers.    Calling  the  gardener.  Tippets,  I  said, «  Wimamj 
go  across  the  meadow  and  see  what  is  that  yellow  flower  yonder. 
«  Oh,"  he  said  with  perfect  confidence, "  no  need  to  go ;  that  s  only 
a  Dandelion."    But  my  florist's  eye,  in  "  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  WM 
not  so  easily  satisfied  ;  so  I  went  myself,  and  discovered  >JJ^ 
own  domain,  where  I  thought  I  knew  every  weed  as  a  ™«™''*'y 
my  family,  a  fine  clump  of  the  veriteble  "  Gerarde's  double  Daf- 
fodil," and  I  dug  it  up  and  brought  it  into  the  garden,  and  »'  hvji 
and  thrives  to  this  day.    Thus  we  may  travel  round  the  world  m 
search  of  the  very  flowers  that  we  left  blooming  on  our  own  ooai^ 
step,  for  knowledge,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  wUl  ask  you  whv  the  Daffodils  should  to 
deeply  interest  us  and  fill  so  many  big  books  ?  As  a  matter  « 
course,  as  a  learned  lecturer,  I  must  answer  the  question  myselt 
It  is  not  because  of  their  beauty,  or  their  hardiness,  or  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  opening  spring.  All  these  considerations  o^- 
tribute  to  their  popularity  because  they  contribute  to  their  '"f^^ 
ness.  The  great  secret  of  their  hold  on  our  affections  is  that  thjf 
carry  within  their  charmingly  chiselled  chalioes  n<^  only  U16 
wine  of  a  new  life  and  a  refreshment  that  is  incapable  01  exnaa** 
tion— besides  these  passports  to  our  affection,  these  flowew  KJ5? 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  interest  of  human  life  in  their  habiMM 
and  histories.    The  story  begins  with  the  beantlfiil  youth  who  H 
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represented  as  ridioaloufllj  ixmocent,  and  it  then  rone  through  the 
xmndB  and  hearts  of  manj  generations  of  philosophers,  and  comes 
to  us  at  last  loaded  with  sraye  questions  the  philosophers  were 

Sayelled  by.  Thus  the  bfoooiing  boj  whom  Death  swallowed  as 
e  punishment  of  his  vanity  becomes  a  high  priest  for  eyer  in  the 
temple  of  Flora,  and  I  conclude  this  has^  and  fragmentary  ad- 
dress bj  sajinff  that,  boy  as  he  is,  I  as  one  of  the  learned  elders 
desire  now  and  here  to  pay  respectful  homage  to  his  pretty  name 
of  If  ardasus.  • 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHSBT  OARDBH. 

Whsri  seedling  pinnts  are  just  appearing  above  the  ground 
attention  will  be  needed  to  prevent  injury  by  predatory  vermin. 
Slugs  are  most  destructive,  being  especially  lond  of  Lettuces 
and  Brassicas.  Sparrows  are  also  very  injurious.  To  prevent 
the  rava«es  of  the  latter  dust  the  plants  over  with  dry  soot,  and 
a  little  fresh-slaked  Ume  sprinklea  over  them  will  destroy  many 
slugs.  To  employ  either  advantageously  apply  it  early  in  the 
morning  whilst  the  plants  are  damp.  A  first  sowing  of  Dwarf 
Kidney  or  French  Beans  should  be  made  on  a  warm  border. 
Osbom's  Forcing,  Negro,  and  Canadian  Wonder  are  good  varieties. 
Attend  to  the  earthin^-up  and  staking  of  Peas  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  making  a  sowmg  of  the  main  crop  and  late  varieties,  such 
as  Dr.  llaclean,  Yeitch's  Perfection,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Broad 
Beans  should  also  be  sown.  Bow  Lettnoe  seed  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  so  as  to  secure  an  unbroken  succession.  Alexandra 
Cos  is  cue  of  the  best  varieties.  All  the  Year  Bound  and  Nea- 
politan are  good  Cabbage  varieties.  Badish  seed  likewise  must  be 
Bown^  frequently  to  secure  a  regular  supply,  also  sow  Spinach  at 
fortnightly  intervals.  As  the  rows  of  recently  sown  seeds  become 
distiD^iahable  take  adrantase  of  favourable  weather  to  use  the 
hoe  liffhtly  between  them.  Potato  planting  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  early  varieciefl 
appear  above  ground  protection  of  some  kind  should  be  provided, 
such  as  litter,  or  failing  that  draw  the  soU  over  them  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  tops  by  nost.  Clear  and  prepare  ground  for  Peas 
or  early  Celery.  Basil  and  Sweet  Marjoram  may  be  sown  upon  a 
siieltered  border  ;  also  Thyme,  Sage,  Savory,  and  other  herbs. 
Divide  Tarragon,  and  plant  in  rovrs  about  18  inches  apart.  Slips 
of  Sage.  Thyme,  Ac.,  should  now  be  inserted,  and  the  herb  ppround 
generally  stouIq  reoeive  attention,  making  good  any  deficienoiee, 
andjproviding  for  future  requirements  by  division  of  the  plants  or 
Bowing  seed. 

ForcifUf  Department. — ^Tomatoes  will  require  attention  in  stop- 
ping ana  tying.  All  laterals  should  be  removed  as  they  appear, 
keeping  one  stem  only.  When  the  plants  have  produced  about 
five  trusses  of  bloom  stop  the  lead,  and  when  the  fruit  is  fairly 
aet  afford  a  eood  supply  of  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Complete  the  planting-out  of  early  crops  of  Lettuoes  from 
pits  or  frames,  which  will  then  be  available  for  forwarding  Toma- 
toes for  planting  out,  also  for  Kidney  Beans  and  Capsicums.  Attend 
to  former  directions  as  regards  ventilating  pits  and  frames,  and 
potting^  off  seedling  plants  as  may  be  requirecL  Where  very  early 
Ueiery  is  in  request  the  plant3  should  now  be  strong  in  4  or  6-inch 
pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  under  handglasses,  about  four 
nnder  each,  the  soil  naving  previously  been  removed  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot,  and  the  hole  filled  up  with  6  inches  of  decayed  manure 
and  8  or  4  inches  of  soil.  The  plants  should  be  kept  moderately 
close  for  a  few  days,  when  air  maybe  given  more  freely  during 
favoniable  weather,  but  the  glasses  should  be  kept  on  and  dosea 
at  night. 

Muahroom  Bsdt.— Those  in  bearing  will  now  need  sprinkling 
daily  with  tepid  water,  and  an^  beds  showing  signs  of  exhaustion 
may  be  aidea  by  a  good  watenng  with  liquid  manure  at  a  tempe- 
zature  of  about  100^.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  suocessional 
beds  without  delay  in  some  cooler  and  more  airy  situation  than 
the  Mushroom  house,  to  insure  a  supply  when  the  indoor  produce 
will  fail  to  be  of  use  through  the  attacks  of  maggots.  Sheds  with 
a  north  aspect  are  sometimes  resorted  to,  and  if  open  the  first  beds 
may  be  formed  there  to  succeed  those  in  the  Mushroom  house ; 
but  for  the  summer  supply  a  dr^  sunny  situation  in  the  open  is 
preferable.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  unnecessary  to  fer- 
ment the  materials  before  making  up  the  beds,  but  on  a  dry  day 
shake  out  any  crude  stable  litter,  removing  the  long  strawy  por- 
tion, and  if  too  moist  spread  it  out  rather  thinly  in  3ie  sun,  turn- 
ing over  once  in  the  day  until  it  becomes  moderately  dry.  A 
dry  site  being  chosen  make  up  the  bed  at  once,  or  if  there  be 
dsjiger  of  water  settling  about  the  manure  a  foundation  must  be 
formed  of  brushwood  or  faggot,  and  a  good  layer  of  litter.  The 
bed^  should  be  made  mound  shape  if  in  the  open,  or  if  formed 
ag^unst  a  wall  it  most  slope  down  from  it  so  as  to  allow  heavy 
zains  to  drain  away  freely.  It  is  important  that  the  bed  be  made 
as  solid  as  possible,  the  materials  being  placed  together  somewhat 
looeelv,  and  when  they  ferment  they  will  settle  down,  and  they 
Bhonld  then  be  well  trodden  and  beaten  firmly.  Should  the  heat 
in  the  Interior  of  the  bed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  after 
being  beaten  down  not  exceed  90*^  the  spawn  may  be  inserted 
about  9  inches  apart  in  holes  2  inches  deep,  firming  the  material 


well.  After  spawning  cover  the  bed  with  hay  or  fine  straw  rather 
thinly,  doubling  it  in  about  a  week's  time,  or  when  the  internal 
heat  IS  on  the  decline.  In  a  fortnight  the  spawn  will  have  mn, 
when  the  bed  should  be  covered  with  good  fibrous  loam  evenly 
about  1^  inch  deep,  beating  down  firmly,  and  smoothing  over 
with  the  back  of  the  spade,  so  as  to  form  one  even  unbroken  snr* 
face.  If  the  soil  is  not  moist  enough  it  must  be  watered  so  as  to 
secure  this,  covering  with  the  litter  as  before.  It  will  be  an  ad^ 
vantage  if  a  tarpauun  be  available  for  placing  over  the  bed  during 
heavy  showers  or  long-continued  rains. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches  and  Nectarinei. — In  the  earliest  house  the  fmit  will  now 
be  swelling  fast,  and  the  thinning  and  tying-in  of  the  shoots  will 
have  to  be  attended  to^  so  as  to  give  the  fruit  all  the  sun  and  air 
possible  for  the  colouring  process ;  and  if  the  foliage  is  too  much 
crowded  round  the  fruit  tne  removal  or  shortening  of  a  few  leaves 
will  be  an  advantage.  It  is  important  that  there  be  not  the  least 
trace  of  red  spider,  or  if  there  be  it  will  be  necessary  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  it  by  an  insecticide,  for  when  syringinff  is  disoontinuedL 
as  it  must  when  the  fruit  commences  ripening,  tne  red  spider  will 
make  headway  rapidly  and  do  great  injury  to  uie  foliage,  seriously 
impairing  future  prospects.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  inside 
border  will,  when  ripening  commences,  require  to  be  gradually 
lessened,  but  there  must  not  be  such  a  diminution  as  to  affe(^ 
the  foliage,  and  when  the  crop  is  ripening  some  netting  stretchecl 
below  the  trees  will  be  useful  to  catch  any  fmit  that  may  drop. 
Continue  to  disbud  the  shoots  in  the  late  succession  houses,  thin- 
ning the  fruit  gradually,  and  any  well  advanced  towards  stonine 
may  be  thinned  ;  but  as  last  year's  wood  is  not  very  ripe  it  is  weu 
to  leave  more  than  the  requisite  number  desired  for  the  crop  to 
meet  contingencies.  The  fruits  retained  should  be  those  best 
situated  on  tne  shoots  for  receiving  light  and  air.  Continue  to 
syringe  the  trees  morning  and  afternoon  to  keep  insect  pests  la 
check. 

Cherry  Eouee. — ^When  the  stoning  is  complete  the  fruit  will  com« 
mence  colouring,  and  if  considered  desirable  the  ripening  may  bo 
accelerated  by  maintaining  a  higher  temperature  during  the  day, 
but  where  fine  fruit  is  desired  a  Tittle  more  time  should  be  allowed 
for  finishing.  Continue  the  ventilation  as  before  advised,  so 
as  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  house.  When 
colouring  commences  syringlne  must  be  discontinued,  or  it  will 
cause  the  Cherries  to  crack  and  spoil  their  appearance  and  keep- 
ing qualities.  The  surface  of  the  borders  must  be  kept  moist. 
Attend  to  stopping  and  tjlng-in  the  shoots  as  necessary.  Supply 
trees  in  pots  liberally  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Plum  trees,  if 
there  are  any  in  the  house,  should  be  sj^ringed  every  day,  and  if 
aphides  appear  destroy  them  by  fumigation. 

Figi, — Tne  early  forced  trees  will  have  the  fruit  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  maturity.  Until  indications  of  ripening  appear  the  trees 
must  be  well  syringed,  and  the  roots  freely  supplied  with  water 
or  liquid  manure  if  necessary.  There  is  little  fear  of  overwatering 
trees  in  well-drained  pots  with  plenty  of  roots,  healthy  foliage^ 
and  abundant  fmit.  When  the  fruit  shows  indication  of  ripening 
gradually  reduce  the  moisture  in  the  house,  and  maintain  a  constant 
circulation  of  warm  air  by  ventilating  liberally  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable  to  improve  the  colour  and  quality  of  tho 
fruit.  The  temperature  as  advised  in  our  last  calendar  should  be 
maintained.  Proceed  with  the  tying-in,  thinning,  and  regulatinsf 
the  terminal  shoots  or  those  intended  to  form  such,  stopping  the 
spurs  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and  the  laterals  from  these  tA  the 
first  or  second  leaf. 

PLAin*  H0US1E8. 

Staoe.-^Thid  propagation  of  plants  required  for  table,  room,  and 
hall  decoration  must  now  have  attention.  Acalypha  Macafeeaniu . 
A.  macrophylla,  and  A.  musaica  have  bold  massive  leaves  of  varied 
rich  red  and  chocolate  tint ;  the  plants  are  very  effective  for  general 
decoration,  and  are  readily  raised  from  eyes  or  cuttingn.  ^  The 
stems  cut  np  into  pieces  below  every  eye  may  be  inserted  singly 
in  small  pots  or  several  in  a  pot  or  pan,  and  the  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in  any  open  propagating  material. 
The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  where  the  cut- 
tings will  root  in  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  and  the  eyes  in  about  the 
same  time  ;  the  latter  may  then  be  shifted  into  8-inch  pots  and  the 
former  into  a  size  larger,  being  grown  on  in  a  stove  temperature 
in  loam  and  peat  or  leaf  soil.  With  good  treatment  they  will  make 
fine  table  plants  by  autumn.  Crotons  will  strike  from  cuttings  in 
a  much  larger  state  than  many  plants  and  without  losing  their 
lower  leaves,  provided  they  are  kept  close  and  moist.  Bhoots 
8  to  10  inches  m  length  treated  in  that  way,  and  when  rooted  en- 
couraged to  push  growth,  will  make  fine  plants  in  a  few  months. 
The  tops  of  AraliaYeitchii,  A .  elegantissima,  and  A.  reticulata  taken 
off  8  to  10  inches  in  length  will  strike  if  kept  moist  in  brisk  heat. 
The  stems,  except  where  very  hard,  may  be  made  into  cuttings  of 
a  couple  of  eyes,  and  should  be  inserted  singly  in  sand  in  small 
pots,  and  the  hard  stems  lower  down  will  break.  When  the  shoots 
are  a  few  inches  long  take  thom  off  with  a  heel,  inserting  them 
singly  in  small  pots  in  sand.  The  strongest  roots  can  be  made 
into  cuttings  about  an  inch  long,  and  if  inserted  in  sand  and  kept 
warm  will  make  plants.  Terminalia  elegans  may  be  treated  simi- 
larly to  the  Aralias.    Cupania  fiUcifolia  is  a  fine  table  plant.    Old 
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Slants  that  haye  become  bare  at  the  bottom  if  cnt  down  will  pro- 
uce  a  namber  of  shoots,  which  if  taken  off  when  abont  4  inches 
long  with  a  heel  wiU  strike  in  a  moderately  moist  brisk  heat. 
DracsBnas  are  very  suitable  for  decorative  purposes.  Any  plants 
that  hare  become  too  tall  or  naked  in  the  stem  should  have  the 
top  taken  off  and  placed  in  4-inch  pots  in  brisk  heat.  The  stem 
may  be  cut  into  lengths  an  inch  long  and  inserted  in  pans  of  sand. 
The  old  stools  will  break  from  the  base  and  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  the  lower  part  of  the  main  root  being  remored,  returning 
the  stools  to  pots  no  larger  than  will  hold  the  roots,  rew  plants 
are  so  useful  m  a  small  state  as  Palms,  some  of  which  should  be 
obtained  annually  for  growing  on  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  those 
becoming  too  large.  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Areca  rubra,  A.  lutes- 
cens,  Dsemonorops  fissus,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Thrinax  elegans, 
Phoenix  reclinata,  Bhapis  fiabelliformis  and  yariegata.  Euterpe 
edulis,  Hyophorbe  indica,  Kentia  australis,  and  lAtania  Dorbonica 
are  useful  kmds. 

Orchids. — East  Indian  Orchids  will  now  for  the  most  part  be  in 
a  growing  state,  and  will  require  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  and 
moisture.  Syringe  the  plants  early  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the 
afternoon  of  fine  days^  avoiding  damping  the  flowers,  especially  of 
Phalsenopses,  as  if  syringed  indiscriminately  they  become  spotted. 
Shading  will  be  required,  rolling  up  the  blinds  immediately  all 
danger  of  the  sun  scorching  the  plants  is  past.  A  little  yentilation 
will  be  necessary  on  fine  days  from  about  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  the 
temperature  should  be  65°  to  70<>  at  night  and  80°  by  day.  Cat- 
tleyas  growing  freely  will  require  careful  attention,  and  should  be 
separated  from  those  that  have  completed  their  growth,  such  as 
Cattleya  Mossise,  Leelia  purpurata,  and  others.  Those  in  growth, 
such  as  C.  guttata,  C.  labiata,  Lselia  elegans,  and  others,  will  require 
to  be  kept  moist,  those  at  rest  being  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of 
tlie  house.  Cattleya  superba  should  be  grown  on  a  block  in  the 
East  India  house,  and  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  as  soon  as  the 
growth  is  completed,  for  if  given  too  much  moisture  the  young 
pseudobulbs  are  liable  to  decay.  Cattleya  Aclandias  and  C.  citrina 
succeed  best  on  blocks,  which  should  be  frequently  syringed,  and 
the  smaller  Lsslias — such  aa  L.  praestans,  L.  furfuracea,  and  Cat- 
tleya bulbosa,  do  best  near  the  roof  in  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
will  not  require  so  much  water  as  many  other  Orchids.  Coelogyne 
cristata  starting  into  growth  must  be  frequently  syringed,  ana  as 
soon  as  new  roots  push  a  good  supply  of  water  is  necessary.  Bar- 
kerias  must  be  kept  cool  and  damp,  syringing  two  or  three  times 
a  day  in  fine  weather.  Cjpripediums  must  have  plenty  of  water 
or  the  plants  will  suffer,  particularly  C.  caudatum.  Keep' Miltonias 
shaded,  and  afford  a  good  supply  of  water.  Ly castes  should  be 
potted  immediately  the  flowering  is  past,  employing  fibrous  peat 
with  plenty  of  drainage.  Sponge  the  leaves  frequently  against 
scale,  which  is  more  quickly  destroyed  whilst  young,  and  fumi- 
gate to  destroy  thrips. 

TBADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Slass. — LUt  qf  Native  American 
Plants  and  Shrubs. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  '^  The  Editors*' 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  corresjpondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Books  (C.  B.  TF.).— a  "  Maniua  of  Botanic  Terms,"  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  price 
.  S«.  M.f  is  published  by  Mr.  David  Bogne,  3,  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  will  no  doubt  meet  your  requirements. 

NIOHT-BCBNTKD  STOCK  {A.  Cobb).— The  plant  you  require  Is  Hathiola 
bloornis,  seeds  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  any  nurseryman. 

ADyEBTlSlNO  {E.  jy.).— The  cost  of  an  advertisement  of  sixty  wwds  and 
under  is  for  goods  offezed  for  sole  3^.  6d.,  and  6(1.  for  every  additional  twelve 
words. 

CUBIOSITIBS  OF  GABDENnTG  {Deodar).— It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
answer  your  question  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  curiosities  on 
which  you  seek  information. 

Grapes  Busted  (/.  Z.).— As  only  one  or  two  bunches  are  affected  wo 
cannot  account  for  the  injury.  Rusting  is  caused  by  the  bunches  being 
rubbed,  by  a  cold  rush  of  air,  by  sudden  and  excessive  evaporation,  and  by 
the  fumes  of  strong  fermenting  materials  placed  in  the  vinery. 

Insects  on  Peach  Treks  (A'.).— By  allowing  the  aphis  to  increase  until 
the  lower  parts  of  the  trees  are  nearly  denuded  of  leaves,  the  fbw  left  being 
curled  up,  you  have  seriously  erred.  You  will  find  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
healthy  growth  now.  Fumigating  will  not  be  effectual,  as  the  smoke  cannot 
Beach  the  insects.  As  soft  soap  has  failed  to  destroy  the  aphides  try  the 
remedy  referred  to  by  Mr.  Abbey  on  page  280  of  our  last  issue. 

INSECTS  ON  Ferns  iA.  B.  C.)-— The  weevil  upon  those  sent  is  an  Otio- 
rhynchus,  and  your  only  mode  of  eradicating  it  is  by  either  shaking  It  from 
the  plant  or  hand-picking.  If  it  is  confined  to  one  plant  we  should  repot  it, 
removing  all  the  loose  soil  in  which  the  weevils  hide,  and  search  assiduously 
for  them  amongst  the  stems  of  the  Ferns.  Perhaps  a  dressing  of  nicotine 
loap  would  have  some  effect  in  banishing  the  pest. 

TOBACCO  PAPER  {Nicotine)  .—It  is  made  by  soaking  ooone  brown  paper 
In  what  is  known  as  tobacconists'  liquor,  betog  a  liquor  expressed  by  them, 
and  full  of  ammonia  and  the  acrid  oil  of  the  tobacco  plant ;  or  it  may  be 
made  l^  saturating  the  paper  in  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  with  a  table 


spoonful  of  saltpetre  added  to  each  pint  of  the  Uqnor  to  promote  iteadv  and 
regular  combustion. 

Marbchal  Kiel  Rose  Sportino  {a.  r.).— Although  the  ilovea  sent 
are  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  normal  variety,  it>Mm^f>h  as  they  m  mare 
globular  and  paler  in  colour,  they  are  not  nearly  so  beavOy  tinted  nor  so 
fragrant  as  those  sent  to  us  by  "  A.  P.,"  which  were  rich  cteom  in  cdoar. 
distinctly  suffused  with  pink.  Yoors  are  yellow,  only  a  shade  lem  tariikt 
than  usual  with  Martehal  Niel«  and  have  only  the  buntest  suspicion  of  nss 
on  the  outside  of  the  petals. 

AMARYLLIS  AND   JAOOBJBA   LILIES  NOT  FLOWEROra    (AuUIf).— Kism 

the  plants  close  to  the  glass  in  a  stove  temperatore.  Water  them  oopioaidj^ 
and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  give  liquid  manure  occasion^,  and 
syringe  frequently.  Continue  this  treatment  until  the  growth  is  complete* 
then  afford  leas  water,  yet  keeping  the  aoil  moistj,  fbr  they  ought  never  to 
become  quite  dry  at  the  roots.  They  will,  if  a  good  growth  be  »»a«!i>  and 
well  ripened,  flower  next  year. 

Forming  Compost  {Idem).— To  three  parts  of  good  strong  loam  add  one 
part  of  manure  and  three  parte  of  oocoa  refuse,  throwing  tbem  into  a 
ridge-like  heap  in  a  sunny  situation,  and  turn  the  heap  over  a  few  times 
during  the  summer  in  dry  weather.  With  the  addition  ol  atxmt  one-sixtli 
of  sand  it  will  be  available  for  potting  most  kinds  of  plante. 

Planting  Seakalb  (/dAn).— Plant  one  year-old-pUnte  in  rows  U  feet 
apart,  inserting  the  plante  in  threes,  in  a  triangle,  8  inches  from  crown  to 
crown,  and  S  net  distant  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  Beyond  removing 
weeds  and  flower  stems  they  will  not  need  any  further  attention,  althongfa 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  freely  in  dry  weather.  They  will  afford  tope  for 
cutting  in  the  foUowhig  spring,  which  though  purple  in  colour  vriU  be  good 
when  cooked,  they  being  cnt  when  about  6  inches  long  and  close  to  thehas^ 
so  as  to  retein  all  the  leaves.  To  have  the  heads  wUte  or  blanched  they 
should  be  covered  with  pote  or  hurdles  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  over  the 
crown,  and  those  should  be  covered  with  litter  so  as  to  exclude  lis^^  or  if 
wanted  early  may  be  surrounded  with  fermenting  materials. 

Potting  CHRTSAirrHEMUMS  {Reader).— Yoa  may  transfer  the  plante 
from  the  5-inch  pote  In  which  they  are  growing  into  their  blooming  pote  if 
these  do  not  exceed  9  inches  in  diameter.  If  yon  wish  to  bloom  the  plante 
in  10  and  11 -inch  pote  a  preparatory  shift  into  7-inch  pote  would  be  ad- 
visable. Some  of  the  finest  blooms  exhibited  last  year  were  prodooed  by 
plante  that  had  been  shifted  from  6-inch  into  the  8  and  9-inch  pote  in  whldi 
they  flowered.  If  you  transfer  to  the  blooming  pote  at  once  do  not  quite 
fill  che  pote  with  soil,  but  leave  room  for  top-dressings.  In  placing  plante 
in  very  large  pote  much  care  is  necessary  in  watering  until  tte  roote  have 
taken  possession  of  the  soil. 

Camkllus  not  Flowering  (/^/t»).— We  have  seldom  known  such  a 
scarcity  of  flowers  on  Camellias  as  this  spring,  especially  on  plante  growing 
in  borders.  Such  plante  made  much  growth  last  year,  which  was  not  ma- 
tured  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  wet  summer  and  autnnm.  If  ywi 
prune  your  plante  they  will  make  still  stronger  growth.  You  had  better 
keep  the  border  rather  dry  after  the  young  gron-ths  are  4  or  5  inches  loDgi 
but  not  so  dry  as  to  cause  them  to  flag ;  they  wUl  then  probably  set  bnds 
freely,  and  you  will  have  good  blooms  next  year  if  the  ensuing  summer  is 
favourable  for  the  maturation  of  the  wood.  Pansiee  will  thrive  in  a  «>»<yi<vt 
rockery  if  the  soil  is  good  and  kept  constantly  moist,  but  they  will  not  suo- 
coed  in  a  dry  sunny  position,  or  at  least  the  flowering  period  will  be  short 
and  the  blooms  small. 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  AUSTRALIAN  PLANTS  {O.  W.  Foreman).-!!  the 
Bhododendrons  are  so  greatly  Injured  cut  away  aU  growths  that  do  not 
appew  likely  to  recover,  and,  providing  the  plante  are  in  sniteble  soil  and  the 
weathOT  proves  favourable,  active  growth  will  soon  commence.  For  the 
Australian  plante  you  name  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  wiU  be  neces- 
sary in  your  latitude,  as  very  few  of  them  wiU  survive  a  winter  In  the  open 
i^r  even  m  the  south  of  England  unless  they  be  trained  to  the  south  aspect 
ot  a  wall  and  protected  in  severe  weather.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
sandy  peat,  the  pote  being  well  drained  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  ovw 
moderate  bottom  heat,  supplying  water  carefully,  and  potting  the  yoong 

ii2°i!l£^." 5?*^  ^^""^  "*  ^*^  enough,  for  they  soon  damp  oil  when 
left  crowded  in  the  seed  pans. 

«  TEMPERATURE  OP  HoT- WATER  PIPES  (C.  &).— After  a  boite  has  been 
worked  for  some  time  up  to  ite  full  power,  the  water  wUl  at  leaving  «he  boflar 

^r«fJ^"P^7*J5P°'^^2^*°'  The  temperature  of  the^SiSTtaSe 
return  pipe  just  before  entering  the  boiler  is  from  1W>  to  180©  after  dreulat- 

A  iSl?'J*^PiP^  ^5®  '***  ^  *«°^^  ««>"»  ^^  boiler,  or  with  r«tam  100  yaida 
thf^^l?^n  i^fi?*"  tiie  distance  the  water  has  to  travel  after  to^viog 
f«?  ??i  •  ^  *^^  ordinary  forced  vinery  160<»  to  180«»  is  quite  hot  enough 
fl«  J?Jf/!£?'  *"?  *^^"*  ^*"  ""^^  be  more  than  lO*  dlflte^oe  b^wS  tL 
^^J^^J^i""^}^  ""^^^  *be  boiler  has  been  at  work  a  tuffl^ttime:  to 
ffirc?n  ?^"T  ***?  ^"J*^  ^"  ^^^^  "  **  210-  to  am  and  SteTSveS 
laS  but  15  .hi"  S'S.^*®'  ^^  again  at  a  diminution  of  temperature  of  abont 
w' ^i*i«  J  °"1^  ^u^7^1*°  ^^^  *bat  such  boiler  is  probably  only  beat- 
ing one^third  or  fourth  of  the  piping  it  is  capable  of  heating. 

beIJlf'''Mlo''^fL^^X/?'"!/^*?''';*»«'>---^*  ^  °o*  the«Oolondo 
c^^XJ^J  ??^*  *^**  ^  **"°fi^  <^be  leaves  of  your  Peacb  trees,  but  an 
PuS^SetStVrin.ivno"'^^  destructive  pest  and  not  easy  STSaScaS 
Ke  w^^?l?^Ut^  '^'^  y^*"  *"  adopting  of  searchln/for  and  cateh- 
undcr  thlt,^  ;L  i.i«i  ^?'  ?5*^  ^°~  °»»°y  by  spreading  a  white  sheet 
S?ul?l  Sn^  Snth  JSTi^J^^?^  *^^  branches,  but  not  aU  of  the  weevils 
thim^^WrTc,  *Tf  f'lf"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  closely.  You  may  prevent  many  of 
w«S?  ^^Lnn/u^^^^^M  e^^eloping  the  stems  of  the  tS  withoS^m 

Mn'gt'S^SerX,^!,^?^^^^^^  T^^'^sl^  ^^. 

a^onl  do^on  of  mf^^?"  "^'"l  ^  "^"^  *be  tro^^bcasional^y  witii 
wwvitof  ^^'^^^^'^  °'  ^'^^"sia,  so  as  to  render  tiie  foliage  distastefoll  to  the 

our  "  GtShoi^^Sf^fAv'SniJ'^'^L^  C^-).-The  foUowing  extract  from 
I0d.,yfm2^^'^^;^:^^''\^  be  had  poet  free  from  this  office  for 
that  stopping  inStnot^nm3  ^^"^J?  ^™"*  *be  pointe  of  tiie  shoote,  so 
March  oiSa^n  S  jSnl  Old  ni!^  f^^"^^^.  ^^^  y*>«°^  P^»°^  ^ 
and  after  flo^SSSig,  Wng  rVJJ^ w°  *^  f°"?  ?  straggling  in  hafal^ 
they  have  been  rei>ott?dl{?K    k  ^?^  ™°^*'  *°d  shaded  for  a  time,  until 

covired,exrZ^TfXS*U^t'^.Ti  *°f^  ^'  *^^  *^'  "^^  "^'^ 
close  so  as  tosecure  a  gdL  criJSih     r  **^'  f'^P}^8  tbem,  however,  rather 

-.telyairy.witi.  moistSSToS^rpW^rS!^^  ^f'^^^^ 
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or  pymnid,  and  is  yery  florifeitras  even  in  a  yomig  state.  If  the  flo^vieriDg 
parts  are  only  ahortencd  a  little  after  flowering  it  soon  makes  a  good  speci- 
men. Cuttings  of  half-ripened  yonng  sboots  in  summer,  in  sand  over  sandy 
peat,  under  a  bellglass  In  a  dose  fruue  and  gentle  beat.  Fibrous  sandy  peat 
two  parts,  sandy  turfy  loam  one  part,  and  one  part  equal  proportions  of 
silver  sand,  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  broken  pots,  with  good  dndJoage.  It  may 
be  bad  in  flower  during  the  winter  and  onwards  through  the  early  spring 
months,  the  plants  thriTing  in  a  light  and  rather  warm  greenhouse.  There 
is  a  tall  shy-floweiing  form  of  Lasiandra  that  is  often  not  worth  the  space 
it  occupies. 

DSUTZIA  GIUCIIJ8  CUUTUBM  (/dan).— Your  plants  did  not  flower  becanit^ 
the  growths  were  not  matured.  If  young  shoots  are  issuing  from  the  bas^ 
plentlfidly  you  bad  better  cut  out  the  old  stems,  and  the  young  growth' 
being  matured  will  flower  freely  another  year.  Grow  the  plants  on  in  a  yery 
light  greenhouse,  watering  them  copiously,  and  when  the  weather  is  genial 
place  tbem  in  a  sunny  position  out  of  doors,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes,  and 
do  not  let  the  plants  suffer  by  want  of  water.  The  growing  shoots  should 
not  be  stopped.  If  the  plants  are  in  very  small  pots  they  may  need  repot- 
ting ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  overpot,  the  removal  of  the  surteoe  soil,  and 
a  dressiug  of  fresh  loam,  often  answering  equally  welL  They  grow  well  in 
tmfy  loam. 

OBAPB8  RUSTBD  (£.  &).— The  rusty  appearance  of  the  berry  sent,  and 
the  shrinking  on  one  side  of  it,  may  be  the  result  of  air  not  being  admitted 
sufficiently  early  in  the  morning.  The  specks  on  the  leaves  also  suggest 
that  the  night  temperature  is  too  low,  causing  the  foliage  to  be  wet  by  con- 
densation, and  the  action  of  the  sun  in  a  close  house  will  cause  the  specks 
referred  to,  or  the  injury  may  have  been  caused  by  rank  fermenting  manure 
in  the  house.  When  the  heat  is  permitted  to  rise  considerably  bv  the  action 
of  the  sun,  and  then  the  ventilators  are  opened  wide  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture, evaporation  is  so  sudden  and  excessive  as  to  do  injury.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  ought  not  to  be  below  60^  at  6  P  Jl.,  and  this  with  the  top 
ventilators  open  about  half  an  inch  all  night.  As  soon  as  the  heat  rises,  and 
before  it  is  65°,  the  ventilation  should  be  slightly  increased,  continuing  ad- 
mitting more  air  at  Intervals  In  advance  of  the  Increasing  temperature, 
never  admitting  so  much  at  a  time  as  to  cause  the  mercury  of  the  ther- 
mometer to  fall,  but  only  to  prevent  it  rising  too  rapidly.  Continue  this 
until  the  house  reaches  its  maximum  heat  of  80^  to  86°,  then  admit  air  by  the 
front  lights  if  necessary.  Commence  reducing  the  ventilation  in  the  after- 
noon as  soon  ns  the  temperature  decreases,  and  continue  reducing  it  until  the 
house  can  be  closed,  so  that  the  heat  does  not  afterwards  rise  to  more  than 
66".  The  house  should  then  be  damped,  according  to  the  instructions  that 
are  frequently  given  in  •*  Work  for  the  Week."  By  carrying  out  the  advice 
there  given  your  crop  will  progress  satisfactorily,  provided  the  Vines  are  in 
good  health. 

CucUMBEBS  NOT  SWELLIKG  (J.  C  Ewell^.—AAthe  plants  are  strong  and 
the  roots  as  healthy  as  yon  can  desire,  we  do  not  think  they  are  affected  by 
the  "  diseaee,"  wlUch  appears  In  the  form  of  nodosities  on  the  roots  which 
contain  minute  nematoid  worms.  Exudation  from  the  fruit  results  from  an 
excess  of  sap  induced  by  the  too  rich  food  which  the  foliage  and  fruit  can- 
not elaborate ;  and  it  is  parted  with  by  the  fruit,  also  the  young  shoots  and 
stems  of  the  plants.  It  Is  common  to  very  luxuriant  plants  when  the  night 
temperature  is  too  low  and  damp.  This  aJso  causes  the  tips  of  the  fruit  to 
<ecay.  Cold  water  applied  to  the  roots  and  too  late  closing  of  the  house  con- 
duce to  the  same  result.  Diminish  somewhat  the  supply  of  water,  but  not  so 
aa  to  cause  the  foliage  to  Gag.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  6S°  to  7(P, 
a  day  temperature  without  sun  of  76°,  with  sun  86°  to  90°,  and  abundant 
ventilation.  Shade  slightly  if  the  plants  cannot  endure  bright  sun,  but  the 
less  shading  the  better,  only  employing  it  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  the 
greater  bdng  scorching.  Close  as  early  as  possible  so  that  the  temperature 
does  not  afterwards  rise  to  more  than  90°,  syringing  and  damping  the  house 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  plants,  paths,  «c.,  should  be  dry  before  nightfall. 
The  minute  portions  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  the  shrivelled  condition 
of  the  former  on  arrival,  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  anyone  to  form  a  satisfac- 
tory estimate  of  the  real  state  of  your  plants. 

Nambs  of  Fruit  (J7.  JTafQ.— We  regret  to  say  we  do  not  know  the 
Apple. 

NAM1E8  OF  Plants  (A.  B.  (7.)^-The  plant  is  a  Corydalls,  but  the  speci- 
aien  was  too  withered  to  ascertain  its  qpeciflc  name.  {E.  Z«ef).— The  name 
of  the  Parrot  Tulip  is  Perfecta,  yellow,  striped  with  green  and  tipped  with 
scarlet,  (^orj/tom).— Hebeclinium  lanthlnum.  (C.  Ji.  K.).—\,  Scilla  siberica ; 

5,  Huscari  botryoldes ;  8,  Asplenium  falcatum  ;  4,  Scilla  bifolia  major ; 

6.  Asplenium  longissimum ;  6,  Primula  viscosa ;  7,  B^onla  Ingram! ;  8, 
Chrysanthemum  frutescens  var.  EtoUe  d'Or.  (/nouf r«r).  —  Dendrobium 
denaiflomm  album.  {Young  Oardmer).—!,  Onychlum japonicum ;  3,  Cheilan- 
thes  formosa.  (/.  C.  0.). — Calceolaria  violacea.  iA  J^ineteen-vmrt',  3ub- 
seribfr).— The  plsiiat  resembles  Habrothamnus  elegans.  Wo  cannot  supply 
the  volumes  you  require. 

The  Home  Farm; 
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CULTIVATION  OF  RAPE. 

This  useful  and  nutritious  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  Brassica 
and  comprises  two  yarieties,  the  tall  and  the  dwarf,  and  it  is  this 
habit  of  growth  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  cultiyation, 
and  the  object  and  purposes  for  which  they  are  grown.  If  we 
were  to  speak  of  rape  only  without  reference  to  the  yariety  in 
eonnection  with  the  rotation  of  cropping,  we  should  find  that 
both  have  advocates ;  the  common  or  dwarf  rape  being  generally 
grown  in  the  southern  and  south-western  counties,  whereas  the 
tall-growing  rape  or  coleseed  is  chiefly  known  and  grown  in  the 
northern  counties  and  Scotland.  It  is,  howeyer,  more  especially 
esteemed  as  a  crop  of  great  bulk  and  feeding  value  in  the  Fen- 
land  districts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire.    Before  pro- 


ceeding with  its  cultiyation  we  will  refer  to  the  analysis  of  the 
rape  plant  when  at  its  height  of  feeding  value.  Ihr.  Yoelcker,  in 
giving  his  estimate  as  representing  its  feeding  properties,  states 
its  constituents  as  follows :— Nitrogenous  compounds  or  flesh- 
formers,  8.183 ;  heat-producers  and  fat-formers,  8.209 ;  mineral 
matter,  1.608 ;  water,  87.050  ;  total,  100.000.  In  carefully  looking 
at  this  analysis  we  cannot  fail  in  perceiving  the  great  value  it 
possesses  as  a  food  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  exhibits  all  the  requirements  as  a  profitable  food 
for  dairy  cows  as  well  as  yonng  cattle  and  sheep.  For  the  latter, 
however,  it  is  so  extremely  forcing  that  we  consider  it  the  most 
dangerous  food,  and  although  so  proofy  in  itself,  the  sheep  re* 
quire  exceedingly  careful  management  when  fed  upon  it  in  the 
open  field  by  folding.  We  have  in  consequence,  when  the  sheep 
were  turned  into  a  folding  of  rape  when  in  full  growth  and  luxu- 
riance, to  prevent  hoven  or  blown  always  adopted  the  plan  of 
turning  the  animals  into  the  food  twenty  minutes  only,  and  then 
turn  them  out  for  about  the  same  time,  when  some  of  them  will 
lie  down  and  commence  chewing  the  cud ;  after  this  they  may 
return  and  feed  with  impunity,  and  will  not  become  hoven.  In 
feeding  cattle,  however,  such  as  dairy  cows  or  fatting  bullocks, 
we  recommend  cutting  it  into  chafC  mixed  with  one-fourth  of 
straw,  in  which  state  it  will  always  prove  healthy  provender, 
and  the  bean  or  barleymeal  and  cake  in  the  meal  state  should 
always  be  mixed  with  it,  so  that  all  the  food  given  may  by 
mixing  together  be  consumed  without  waste  and  with  the  best 
effect. 

It  is  often  recommended  that  sowings  of  rape  seed  should  be 
made  at  different  times,  in  order  that  it  may  be  at  full  head 
for  feeding  as  the  sheep  may  require  it.  This  applies  only  to  the 
dwarf  variety,  and  shows  how  short-lived  it  is  as  regards  the  best 
time  for  feeding,  for  when  sown  thickly  and  broadcast,  unless  the 
stock  feed  on  it  within  a  few  days  when  it  is  at  its  best,  the  leaves 
will  become  blue,  then  yellow,  and  thus  the  chief  value  of  the  food 
will  be  lost.  If,  however,  the  seed  is  drilled  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  Swedes  both  as  to  manure  and  tillage,  horse-hoed 
and  hand-hoed  at  the  proper  time,  setting  out  the  plants  at  about 
9  inches  or  a  foot  apart  in  the  lines,  they  will  make  a  great 
growth,  and  each  head  will  afford  a  large  quantity  of  rich  and 
valuable  foliage.  In  this  way  the  growth  of  rape  is  often  made 
advantageous,  and  if  the  sheep  are  allowed  to  eat-off  the  greens 
and  the  folding  is  dons  with  regularity,  the  stumps  will  strike 
out  again  and  -  yield  a  second  useful  crop  in  the  same  season. 
It  is  not,  however,  generally  considered  advisable  to  grow  rape 
in  preference  to  n^ngolds,  carrots,  or  Swedes,  except  upon  cold 
and  heavy  soils,  which  are  pnfavourable  to  those  root  crops.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  a  crop  especially  adapted  for  sowing 
early  on  strong  land,  and  to  be  fed-off  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, to  prevent  the  stock  from  treading  the  land  to  its  injury. 
.  Besides,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  stumps  and  roots  ploughed-in 
and  left  to  decay  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  crop  of 
wheat  succeeding  it^  and  when  we  consider  the  value  of  the  plant 
as  shown  by  the  analysis,  this  may  be  expected.  Upon  strong 
soils  about  1  lb.  of  seed  per  acre  is  sometimes  sown  and  hoed-ln 
between  the  lines  of  beans,  and  we  have  seen  a  large  quantity  of 
sheep  food  grown  after  the  winter  beans,  which  oome  off  fox 
harvesting  at  an  early  period,  thus  giving  time  for  the  rape  to 
grow  and  be  fed-off  by  sheep  in  time  for  sowing  the  land  with 
wheat.  It  is  not,  however,  a  crop  we  can  recommend  for  use 
upon  dry,  kind,  or  sandy  soils  fit  for  producing  turnips,  Ac.  The 
above  observations  are  to  be  considered  as  applying  only  to  dwarf 

The  tall  rape,  commonly  called  coleseed,  is  a  much  more  produc- 
tive variety,  and  upon  certain  soils,  especially  those  containing  a 
1  large  portion  of  humus  like  the  Fen  lands,  and  peaty  soils  in 
various  districts,  it  yields  an  enormous  bulk  of  food  for  sheep  or 
cattle.  It  is  a  common  plan  to  plough  up  a  wheat  or  oat  stubble 
work  down  fine,  and  sow  about  8  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  broadcast ; 
and  the  growth  is  so  different  from  the  dwarf  rape  that  when  the 
land  is  in  good  condition,  although  the  seed  may  be  sown  thickly, 
it  win  not  stop  growth  nor  turn  colour  in  the  leaf.    We  have 
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often  grown  it  a  foot  hu^her  than  the  hurdles,  with  luxuriant 
leaTee,  and  gross,  fine^  and  snccnlent  stalks,  and  when  fed  off  by 
•heep  at  an  early  period  they  will  eat  all  the  crop  nearly  to  the 
gronnd,  as  the  staiks  are  soft  and  juicy.  If,  howoTor,  the  crop 
remains  long  on  the  g^und,  the  stems  wiU  become  harder  and 
not  so  well  adapted  for  sheep.  When  cut-up  with  the  scythe  and 
oassed  through  the  chaff-cutter  with  sweet  straw,  it  makes  capital 
food  for  foroing-OQ  cattle  fatcmg  in  stalls  or  boxes  in  suumier 
time,  at  which  season  of  the  jtKt  there  is  little  else  except 
mangolds,  yetches.  cloTcr,  saintfoin,  lucerne,  or  trifolinm.  It  is  a 
capital  way  of  giTing  the  meal,  for  by  mixmg  with  the  coleseed 
and  straw  chaff,  it  being  moist  as  it  comes  frwh  from  the  chaff- 
outter,  the  meal  adheres  to  it  quite  as  well  as  to  roots  cut  with 
Gardener's  cutter.  The  latter  plan  we  always  recommend  as  the 
best  way  of  feeding  either  cattle  or  sheep  when  they  are  allowed 
oake  or  meal  of  any  sort,  because  there  is  no  waste  m  usase,  and 
the  animals  will  be  better  m  health.  When  numbers  of  sheep 
feed  together  ther  get  each  a  more  regular  o  nantity  of  the  supoior 
food  wnen  mixed  with  roots  or  green  fodder.  The  tall  rape  is 
excellent  for  mixing  with  retches,  for  where  summer  retches  aie 
sown  broadcast,  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  with  1^  lb.  of  cole- 
seed, it  produces  not  only  a  reiy  heary  crop,  but  is  much  more 
Taluable  than  yetches  alone.  The  coleseed  growing  so  long  and 
strong  holds  the  retches  up  off  the  ground,  and  preserres  the  crop 
longer  in  condition  for  f eeoing,  and  this  isimportant  whether  used 
for  feeding  sheep  in  the  oages  or  cattle  in  the  mangers. 

Our  practice  has  been,  after  a  crop  of  retches  or  trifoUum  1ms 
been  taken,  to  plough  and  sow  the  coleseed  and  summer  retches 
as  abore  stated,  and  in  this  way  the  two  green  crops  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  home  farmer.  These  crops  may  be  used  for 
many  different  sorts  of  stock,  pigs  included,  purticnlarly  for 
breeding  sows,  but  we  nerer  oonla  make  up  our  mmd  to  try  it  for 
feeding  farm  horses,  fearing  that  the  coleseed  may  gripe  them,  colic 
being  a  complaint  to  which  horses  are  particularly  lukble  in  sum- 
mer time.  There  is  a  method  of  growing  rape  which  answers  well 
for  both  sorts— that  is,  sowing  the  seed  and  growing  the  plants  in 
beds  in  the  spring,  in  the  same  way  as  lor  cabbs^pes,  and  then 
planting-out  after  an  early  oat  crop  or  late  green  crop.  The  cole- 
seed is,  howerer,  better  adapted  for  planting  or  ploughing-in 
under  furrow  as  for  cabbages,  Ac,  on  aoceunt  of  the  stem  or  stalk 
being  so  much  lonser,  and  particularly  for  ploughing-in.  This  is 
an  adTantaee,  and  facilitates  the  work  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Bape  may  be  planted  eren  after  wheat,  or  almost  any  crop  if 
done  before  the  Ist  of  September,  and  in  ordioary  seasons  it  will 
Tield  a  considerable  quantity  of  food  in  early  winter,  and  may  be 
left  and  led  again  in  the  spring,  when  the  land  would  be  free  of 
the  crop  quite  in  time  for  sowing  Lent  com.  When  the  rape 
plants  are  set  out  early  in  August  they  will  make  a  rapid  growth 
of  sprouting  leares,  and  make  first-rate  food  for  early  ewes  and 
lambs  to  nin  orw  once  a  day  when  feeding  grass  land  simul- 
taneously The  home  farmer  need  not  fear  to  bare  any  trouble 
with  the  stems  or  stalks,  for  ther  make  capital  manure  when 
ploughed  in. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOICE  FABH. 

Sorte  Zodoar.— The  sowing  of  beans,  peas,  barley,  and  oats  h4S 
employed  the  horses  the  past  six  weeks,  and  the  season  as  a  whole 
has  been  rery  farourable.  It  has,  howerer,  almost  entirely  ab- 
aorbed  the  horse  labour,  and  therefore  but  little  has  been  really 
done  towards  the  working  the  fallows  in  preparation  for  mangolds 
and  other  root  crops,  except  where  steam  power  has  been  em- 
ployed In  cultiratlng  the  fallows.  We  notice  in  ranous  instances 
farmers  hare  verr  judiciously  employed  steam  cultirating  tackle 
in  oreata^  up  by  cross  culture  those  fallows  which  had  laid 
plouKhed  dunng  the  past  winter ;  we  therefore  can  only  recom- 
mend the  home  fcirmer  to  do  likewise,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  the  land  in  preparation  for  roots,  but  also  with  the 
-new  of  easing  the  horse  labour  of  the  farm,  by  making  steam 
power  do  all  the  lererest  labour  connected  with  the  tilUge  for 
root  crops.  The  winter  retches  and  trifolium  hare  been  so 
Sttiously  damaged  by  the  slugs  and  the  serere  frost  daring  last 
wmter^  that  arcry  large  acreage  of  these  crops  cannot  be  depended 
mpcm  for  producing  a  profiUble  crop  upon  farms  which  we  hare 
looked  orer  lately;  we  therefore  adrise  the  home  fanner  to 
minutely  examine  these  crops,  and  where  great  damage  has  been 
done  to  plough  and  sow  the  land  again,  for  these  crops  are  of  so 
much  ralne  as  green  fodder  that  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
upon  farms  m  general.  We  notice,  too,  that  in  many  cases  the 
S^lfJl  y^^  Sf **  ^^®  ^^^  destroyed  in  the  same  way,  there- 
:2!?J?®  land  will  hare  to  be  resown  with  some  other  se^  ;  and 
toe  ouestion  for  the  home  farmer  to  consider  is,  What  will  be  the 
Bsqulrements  of  the  stock  during  next  winter?  If  the  land  for 
roote  la  set  out  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  land,  after  failing  in 
plant  for  rye,  may  be  seeded  to  drege  or  barley,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soO  and  its  condition  as  to  cleanliness  and 
needom  from  couch  grass.  The  late  rains  will  hare  enabled  the 
home  farmer  to  hare  the  pasture  and  park  lands  rolled  down  where 
tti^  are  intended  to  be  laid  up  for  hay. 

Seuid  lofotir.— Men  will  still  be  employed  in  hedging  and 
Xeoaicg,also  in  draining,  and  where  it  is  intended  to  lay  more  land 


into  pasture  there  wHI  always  be  work  for  the  men  in  oonchia^ 
and  carting  couch  grass,  weeds,  and  stones.  As  soon  as  the  giSMi 
seeds  are  sown  and  the  land  finished  off  by  the  requinte  barxow* 
ing  and  rolling  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  home  farmer,  to  tha 
best  of  his  iudgment,  to  hare  the  watercourses  and  tiencl^  pro- 
perly marked  out  and  struck  with  the  plough,  so  that  the  mea 
may  be  immediately  employed  in  dieting  out  the  water  furnma| 
and  carefully  spreading  the  earth  which  comes  out  orer  tha  land 
thinly  and  regularly  before  the  grass  seeds  come  up.  Women 
now  should  be  employed  in  the  iiaaUues  and  park  lands  in  takinji( 
up  docks  and  other  root  weeds,  aim  in  picking  up  sticks  and  stones 
upon  any  portion  to  be  laid  up  for  the  hay  crop.  The  shepherds 
will  stuT  hare  plenty  of  employment  in  caring^  for  the  flocu,  j>ar* 
ticularly  if  it  consists  of  ewes  and  lambs,  and  it  will  be  especially 
necessary  where  the  animals  are  attacked  by  foot  rot  or  the  epi- 
demic lameness  to  hare  them  cored  and  properly  attended  to  at 
all  costs.  When  first  attadoed  is  the  time  to  treat  them  with  the 
best  effect,  because  when  the  initation  in  the  foot  first  appeals 
between  the  claws  or  hoofs  is  the  tisae  to  treat  the  disease  with 
iMCcrnn ;  whereas,  if  it  is  allowed  to  extend  under  the  homy  part 
of  the  hoof,  it  is  not  only  mere  difficalt  to  stop  or  cure,  out  it 
IS  a  question  of  double  or  ticUe  hbomr  for  the  shepherd  or  his 
assistant,  and  a  great  and  serious  kss  of  health  and  condition  in 
the  Mttm^Li  Kow  in  order  to  treat  every  ease  at  its  outbreak  it 
will  be  necessary  to  drire  the  awimah  to  the  coop  or  fold  erery 
day  and  examine  all  the  cases  as  they  arise,  and  to  i^ply  the 
reoMdy  at  the  same  time.  In  case  this  oonxse  of  management  is 
neglected  we  can  gire  no  hope  of  its  being  cured  or  kept  under 
without  great  loss  of  condition  to  the  stock ;  for  whererer  the 
disease  is  allowed  to  spread  under  the  hoof  it  is  a  work  of  time  ta 
effect  a  cure,  eren  by  the  applicaticm  of  the  best  and  most  ap- 
prored  remedies.  It  depends  upon  the  cutting  and  clearing  away 
the  hoof  as  far  as  it  is  undermined  or  eepaxated  from  the  quick  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  foot,  and  this  must  be  done  without  makin|;  the 
foot  bleed,  and  in  this  lies  the  great  difficulty,  for  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  cured  on  the  occasion  of  dressing ;  we  wish,  therefore, 
to  show  that  the  treatment  is  not  only  a  question  of  care  ana 
skill,  but  of  heary  and  tiresome  labour  alsa  A  farmer  told  ua 
the  other  day  that  his  large  flock  of  seren  hundred  ewes  and 
lambs  were  nearly  all  down  with  the  epidenuo  lameness,  and  upon 
our  adrising  with  him  as  to  the  treatment  we  hare  thus  descrined 
he  was  struck  with  amazement,  and  said,  "How  am  I -to  treat  so 
large  a  number  ?  "  Our  reply  was  this, "  Yon  have  said  that  the  leas 
by  lameness  will  exceed  the  large  sum  you  have  expended  in 
cake,  whereas  if.  you  had  looked  to  the  sheep's  feet  properly,  even 
if  it  took  two  men  their  whole  time  to  attend  and  dress  them.  Ton 
would  hare  been  money  into  pocket,  as  you  would  then,  haye  had 
a  sound  and  saleable  flock  instead  of  the  diseased  condition  in 
which  they  are  now,  and  the  end  and  loss  attending  which  you  do 
not  yet  know."  The  dairy  cows  may  now  feed  on  grass,  but  in 
all  cases  where  the  grass  is  short  they  should  reoeire  numgolds, 
cake,  and  hay,  and  until  the  1st  of  May  they  should  be  under 
oorer  or  in  yards  at  night. 


PHEASANT  FOWLS  THE  BEST  LAYEBS. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  K  Barton,  who  desires  to  know 
what  are  meant  by  "Pheasant  hens"  which  haye  been  reoop- 
mended  as  "  the  best  layers,*'  we  cannot  do  better  than  publish 
what  was  once  written  by  a  great  authority  in  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing question  :— "  What  fowls  will  prore  themselres  the  best  layers 
the  year  round,  simply  for  size,  with  quality  of  eggs,  and  entirely 
irrespectiye  or  breed  or  fancy?  Bcyeral  of  my  tenants  and 
friends  haye,"  wrote  the  late  lamented  ICr.  E.  Hewit^  ''tested 
thisyery  conclusiyely  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  undoubted^ 
the  most  satisfactory  produce  has  resulted  from  the  cross  betrreen 
a  Gkkme  cock  and  Oolden-spangled  Hamburgh  hens,  or  as  they  are 
oonunonly  called^ "  Pheasant  hens  "  in  the  midland  counties.  Tho 
cross  with  Moonies  was  not  nearly  so  useful,  and  therefore  I  am 
thus  carefully  descriptire.  In  the  former  cross  the  poultry  yard 
still  carried  with  it  a  strong  similarity  to  the  Hamburghs,  and 
yery  respectable  appearance,  though  naturally  many  of  the  hens 
will  be  smgle-combed  and  *  (Jamey '  looking.    They  attain  a  yery 

food  size— 6  or  6  lbs.  each,  and  the  fiesh  is  of  first>rate  excellence, 
am  speaking  of  hens  only,  the  Game  cock  being  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  harem.  Anotner  adrantage  from  these  half-bred 
hens  is,  many  of  them  will  sit  well  and  rear  chickens  as  atten- 
tirely  as  need  be ;  but  they  are  not  prone  to  incubation,  or  they 
would  not  be  so  profitable  as  layers.  The  eggs  are  of  a  yery  good 
size,  and  their  quality  always  commands  a  preference  with  buyers. 
Again,  the  fowls  themselres  I  beliere  to  be  of  the  most  hardy 
that  can  be  met  with,  laying  during  the  late  serere  winter  withonfc 
any  intermission,  and  nerer  showing  those  symptoms  of  distress 
and  want  of  condition  that  most  fowls  similarly  utuated  would 
hare  then  exhibited." 

SPRING  CHICKENS. 

It  is  a  common  remark  of  my  neighbours  when  Tisiting  my 
spring  chicken  department,  **  1  nerer  saw  so  many  chirkrnn 
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together,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  too— how  do  yon  do  it  ?** 
"ESby  enough,  my  friends ;  all  yon  hare  to  do  is  to  sare  yonr  early 
pnlfets,  for  early  chickens  make  early  layers,  they  in  turn  early 
mtters,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  At  this  season  the  changes 
are  rung  to  all  sorts  of  tunes,  until  it  becomes  like  to  a  twice-told 
tale  as  to  the  management  of  spring  chicks.  Bnt  we  hare  had  such 
unusual  eood  success  so  far  this  season  in  rearing  the  little  things, 
that  I  wul  furnish  my  quota  of  advice  and  tell  your  readers  how 
I  hare  aocompliBhed  it.  This  season  we  cut  off  the  water  supply 
entirely  from  the  chicks,  and  substituted  sweet  milk  slightly 
«calded.  This  is  about  the  only  change  in  the  management  from 
former  years,  and  to  this  I  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  mortality 
list.  Out  of  sereral  hundred  chicks,  some  of  which  are  at  this 
writing  (March  12th).  larger  than  quails,  the  loss  has  been  but 
sixteen.  They  are  fed  fiye  times  per  day—viz.,  Ist  feed,  com  and 
oatmeal  mixed  with  scalded  sweet  milk :  2nd  feed,  chopped  raw 
TCgetables  with  a  little  cooked  meat ;  8rd  feed,  wheat  screenings  ; 
4th,  meal  again  with  boiled  potatoes ;  5th  feed,  hard-boiled  eggs 
sUg^tly  peppered.  No  sour  milk  is  given  save  occasionally  a  mess 
of  Dutch  cneese.  Oats  were  sown  early  in  boxes,  which  furnish 
them  with  plenty  of  fodder.  All  eggshells  are  saved  and  shredded 
up  fine,  and  they  more  than  ^  go  "  for  those.  The  first  two  weeks 
they  are  kept  in  a  room  slightly  warmed  in  the  daytime.  After 
that  they  are  removed  to  a  bnilaing  expressly  for  their  use  with  a 
glass  front  south.  The  floor  is  of  sand  and  gravel,  into  which  air 
slaked  lime  has  been  raked.  Of  course  the  coops  are  kept  clean. 
One  of  the  hens  with  chicks  twenty-eight  days  old  commenced 
laying  in  her  coop,  and  lays  nearly  every  day.  She  is  a  Plymouth 
Bock,  hatched  July  4th,  1879.— J.  W.  H.  (in  Praine  Farmer), 


VARIETIES. 

Ths  Surrey  branch  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association's 
Apiarian  6how  will  be  held  in  the  Skating  Bink,  Croydon,  on  the 
11th  and  12th  of  Aupst.  Mr.  E.  S^Whealler,  The  Waldrons, 
CSroydon,  is  the  local  Hon.  Secretary. 

THB  DiSTBIBTTTION  OT  SBBDS  IK  IBKLAND.— H.B.H.  the 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  been  busily  ensaged  in  having  the  seeds 
provided  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborou^'s  Relief  Fund  distributed 
at  various  points  on  the  west  coast.  H.B.H.  has  several  ships 
under  his  command  employed  on  this  duty.  It  was  hitimated  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  fund  held  on  Monday  that  the 
last  of  the  seed  potatoes  had  been  allocated ;  and,  having  regard 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  no  more  should  be  purchased.  This 
may  hold  good  as  regards  jwtatoes  and  seed  oats,  but  there  are 
other  kinds  of  seeds  which  might  be  distributed  with  peat  advan- 
tage to  the  people.  We  must  regret  that  the  Committee  has  not 
taken  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  a  great  opportunity  for  doing 
much  good  will  thereby  be  lost. — {Irith  Farmert'  Gazette.) 

The  Amebioan  Meat  Sttpply.— An  announcement  is  made 

that  throughout  America  the  cattle  are  increasing  considerably 
faster  than  the  population.  The  statistics  of  what  our  Enelish 
cooluL  and  consumers  disparaginelv  call  "  tinned  victuals "  are 
curious.  The  figures  are  colossal,  like  eveirthing  else  in  America. 
From  Texas,  Colorado,  and  other  States  thousands  of  three  and 
four-year-olds  are  forwarded  to  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  They  cost  1^.  to  2d.  per  Bb.  In 
some  of  the  larger  establishments  upwards  of  1000  cattle  are 
slaughtered  daily,  and  carefully  and  systematically  disposed  of. 
Through  the  ^at  Chicago  stockyards  upwards  of  a  million  cattle 
and  seven  million  hogs  pass  annually.  Then  there  is  the  reM- 
gerating  process,  which  is  described  as  being  now  very  perfect 
and  trustworthy.  Beef  imported  on  this  system  has  been  sold  as 
low  as  i^d.  per  lb.  in  Liverpool ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Times  says 
that  British  farmers  must  make  their  arranffements  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  an  average  price  of  7d,  per  lb.  They  did  it  once,  he 
says,  and  they  must  do  it  again  ;  but  he  does  not  add  the  neces- 
aary  information  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done.  In  the  matter  of 
mutton  this  new  import  ought  to  make  up  the  recent  deficit. 
About  1000  picked  carcases,  weighing  70  lbs.  to  80  Kbs.,  conve- 
niently hung  among  the  quarters  of  beef,  are  imported  to  British 
ports  every  week,  and  pay  if  disposed  of  at  6d.  During  the  next 
twelye  months  these  supplies  will  moreover  be  largely  augmented. 

Meat  fbox  Austbalia.— Mr.  D.  Talleman  writes  to  the 

TimeSf  pointing  out  that,  in  addition  to  the  "  Strathleven  "  shipment 
of  84  tons  of  nesh  meat  from  Australia,  the  other  trans-tropical 
ehipments  have  been— one  in  1877  of  100  tons  of  beef  and  mutton, 
by  the  "  Frigorifique,"  from  South  America  to  Rouen ;  one  in  1878, 
by  the  *^  Paraguay  "  from  South  America  to  Havre ;  and  a  second 
by  the  same  vessel,  consisting  of  10,000  sheep,  which  arrived  at 
Havre  last  month.  These  shipments  all  arrived  in  good  order  and 
condition.  The  systems  of  refri^ration  vary,  that  of  the  "  Strath- 
leven "  bein^  by  compression  of  air  by  the  Bell  and  Coleman  process, 
the  "  Frigonfique's  "  the  methylic  ether  system  of  Tellier,  and  the 
'Taraguaya's "  on  the  ammonia  process  of  Carre  Julien.  Other 
systems  promise  equally  good  results.  The  principle  that  fresh 
meat  is  readily  transportable  through  the  tropics  from  any  distance 
and  in  any  c&oumstances  is  thus  amply  demonstrated.     It  only 


remains  to  apply  the  prfaiciple  to  home-grown  meat,  when  thQ 
producer  and  consumer  wOl  derive  ben^ts  from  it. 

METAL  RUNNERS  TO  FRAME  HIVES. 

When  treating  this  important  subject  (pase  268)  I  inddenially 
mentioned  that  I  was  the  inventor  of  the  frame  with  end  pro« 
jections  at  opposite  sides,  used  so  much  by  Mr.  Abbott  and  com* 
monly  supposed  to  be  his.  In  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal  Mr. 
Abbott,  while  admitting  my  authorship  of  the  frame,  denies  that 
he  made  it  from  my  dniwmg.  I  have  more  than  once  allowed 
statements  touching  myself,  and  made  by  Mr.  Abbott  in  hia 
journal,  and  which  have  seemed  to  call  for  the  warmest  rebuke, 
to  pass  unnoticed  for  two  reasons — first,  I  am  anxious  to  devote 
what  time  I  have  for  writing  upon  apicultural  matters  to  the  in- 
terest of  my  brother  bee-keepers  and  our  mutual  hobby,  and  second 
because  I  have  considered  Mr.  Abbott  and  myself  are  both  suffi- 
ciently well  knovm  to  make  my  defence  unnecessary ;  but  in  this 
instance  it  is  well  perhaps  that  I  should  give  the  facts  a  little 
more  fully  than  previously.  When  Mr.  Abbott  was  describing  in 
his  journal  a  hive  which  was  to  be  "  the  hive  of  the  future,"  he 
gave  a  woodcut  of  the  proposed  top  bar  which  I  saw  to  have  three 
remediable  defects, — first,  waste  of  wood ;  second,  difficulty  in 
manufacture ;  third,  insuf&ciency  of  under  surface  to  give  steadi- 
ness. I  walked  to  his  house,  a  distance  then  of  three  miles  from 
mine,  and  gave  him  an  explanation  and  a  sketch  of  my  frame  bar. 
He  saw  and  admitted  its  advantages  at  onoejknd  from  then  till 
now  has  made  this  bar  without  any  change.  The  idea  I  gave  him 
as  freely  as  I  give  all  ideas  I  may  have,  and  no  charge  of  pla- 
giarism has  been  made  or  dreamt  of.  He  has  nothing  to  deny, 
except,  perhaps,  that  what  I  dignified  as  a  drawing  was  not  worthy 
of  the  name  ;  to  this  much  he  is  welcome.  In  conclusion  I  will 
only  say  that  I  feel,  and  surely  here  I  shall  not  be  alone,  that  an 
idea  which  must  have  broueht  Mr.  Abbott  through  his  business 
many  scores  of  pounds  might  have  had  a  more  gracious  acknow- 
ledgment than  inat  conveyed  in  his  communication  of  April  Sth, 
bnt  chactm  it  ion  ^o^.— FRAJfK  R.  CHBaEXBB,  Aventte  Eoute^ 
Acton,  2v. 

BEE  PROSPECTS  FOR  1880. 

I  AM  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  bees  have  weathered 
the  winter  remarkably  well.  We  had  here  sixteen  hives  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  yesrs,  if  not 
more,  we  haye  come  out  of  frost  and  snow  without  the  loss  of  ft 
single  hive  of  bees  from  dysentery,  starvation,  or  foul  brood. 
This  is  the  result  of  careful  and  early  feeding,  stopped  directiy 
the  cold  began.  To  twelve  of  those  hives  I  gave  over  2  cwt.  of 
sugar ;  and  on  sugar  alone  dissolved  in  boilxnff  water,  not  boiled  or 
doctored  with  anything,  they  have  lived  and  thriyed.  TheoretioaUy 
I  might  have  improved  this  food.  It  ought  to  haTO  had  a  little 
vinegar  or  salicylic  add,  or  salt  or  brandy  ^perhaps  a  littie  of  nXL 
Practically  I  could  not  have  done  better.  This  is  worth  recording, 
as  demonstrating  what  is  sufficient  to  keep  bees  m  good  health. 
And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  bees  had  absolutely  not  ft 
particle  of  honey  sealed  up  when  wmter  came  in  any  of  these 
hives.  I  doubt  if  there  was  1  lb.  of  honey  in  all  these  hires 
put  together;  on  sugar  and  water  alone,;!  repeat,  they  hare 
thriven. 

They  are  all  now  breeding  fast,  and  the  weather  is  splendid. 
Flowers  are  coming  out  everywhere  to  supply  them  with  pollm, 
but  for  about  ten  days  they  stored  no  pollen  except  what  I  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  the  shape  of  pea  flour  mixed  with  oroons  pollen. 
We  have  here  a  great  quantity  of  crocuses,  the  common  yeUow 
crocus  with  a  large  blossom.  These  we  filled  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  when  the  sun  was  out,  with  the  pea  flour  as  last  year.  Ten 
minutes  after  we  had  filled  the  crocuces  hundreds  of  bees  were 
swarming  over  them,  five  or  six  bees  rolling  vigorously  in  the  same 
blossom.  It  was  a  curious  sight  and  created  much  astonishment. 
I  know  not  what  the  bees  would  have  done  without  this  pea  flour, 
there  being  no  flowers  on  the  laumstinus  and  no  pollen  to  be 
obtained  anywhere  else  save  from  the  crocuses,  which  would  have 
been  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  sixteen  stooks.  Now 
there  IS  no  occasion  to  supply  them  with  this  artificial  feod ;  dande- 
lions and  celandine  in  the  fields,  besides  laumstinus,  gooseberries, 
and  a  variety  of  other  garden  blossoms,  are  out  in  great  abundance. 

I  have  remarked  as  unusual  the  very  small  mortality  which  has 
prevailed  among  my  bees  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January  last,  fii  ordinary  years  the  floorboards  haTe  been  more  or 
lees  covered  with  dead  after  a  lengthened  confinement.  Last 
winter  in  spite  of  its  gloom  and  severe  cold,  continued  often  for 
weeks  together,  when  tiiere  was  no  stirring  out  of  the  hives^  I  had 
to  clear  away  very  few  dead  from  the  floorboards.  Had  ^t  d®"* 
otherwise  some  of  the  stocks  would  have  been  yery  weak  tUs 
spring,  as  breeding  last  autumn  was  rather  below  than  aboTO  the 
average  in  all  hives.  My  prospecte  are  decidedly  cheering,  the 
more  so  as  all  the  bees  except  my  own  are  dead  within  thrw  miles 
of  my  garden,  consequently  my  nives  hare  the  whole  produce  of 
our  countiy  side  at  their  disposal.  The  wail  is  great  around  me 
among  cottage  bee-keepers,  but  I  have  little  pity  for  them,  as  they 
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wonld  take  no  trouble  to  feed.    The  Terdiot  of  a  Somersetshire 
jury  would  be, "  Zarre  *m  right." 

I  may  add  that  I  have  occasion  to  feed  very  few  of  mj  bees 
eyen  for  stimulating  purposes,  not  caring  that  thej  should  store 
any  sugar  syrup.  Those  which  have  bar  frames  receive  half  a  pound 
of  syrup  at  a  time,  poured  carefully  into  the  cells  on  one  side  of  a 
bar  frame.  This  is  the  perfection  of  all  methods  of  feeding  in  the 
early  spring.  Other  hives  in  boxes  (and  I  have  not  a  single  straw 
hive)  are  fed  by  a  bottle  at  the  top.— B.  &  W. 

BEE-KEEPING  MADE  EASY.— No.  3. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMEB  TREAT.MENT. 

BSB-KEEPING  like  many  other  pursuits  is  easy  to  those  who 
understand  it,  and  generally  speaking  fondness  for  a  pursuit  grows 
with  the  ability  to  engage  in  it.  £me  people  are  fond  of  bees 
before  they  are  able  to  manage  them  well,  and  such  people  I  am 
anxious  to  help  by  explaining  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  noticing  some  of  the  salient  points  of  bee-keeping. 

If  bees  are  properly  treated  and  their  hives  well  covered  in 
autumn  they  need  but  little  attention  during  the  winter  months. 
When  snow  covers  the  ground  the  doors  of  hives  should  be  closed 
to  prevent  the  beed  from  coming  out,  for  often  when  the  atmo- 
sphere  becomes  warm  enough  to  thaw  the  snow  the  bees  come  out 
and  fall  into  it  and  are  thereby  lost.  In  fine  wicter  weather  bees 
come  out  of  hives  occasionally  for  air,  dance  about  their  hives  for 
«  few  minutes,  and  carry  out  their  dead.  During  long  winter 
storms  when  bees  keep  within  doors  dirt  accumulates  on  the  floor 
boards,  which  should  be  scraped  off  some  time  in  February.  In 
the  month  of  February  bees  in  England  commence  to  breed ;  in 
Scotland,  which  is  later,  breeding  does  not  usually  begin  till  March. 
Seasons  and  districts  differ,  and  therefore  the  time  to  commence 
feeding  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  bee-masters.  The  warm 
covering  recommended  for  bees  in  winter  should  not  be  removed 
till  the  end  of  April,  for  it  is  very  helpful  to  bees  in  their  efforts 
to  rear  and  hatch  brood  in  spring.  The  importance  of  having 
hives  warmly  covered  during  the  months  of  March  and  April 
cannot  well  be  magnified,  for  during  the  spring  months  bees  are 
bent  on  multiplying  numbers,  and  therefore  set  as  many  eggs  as 
they  can  cover  and  hatch.  ^ 

Spring  feeding  is  a  practice  more  generally  followed  now  than 
it  was  formerly,  and  consists  in  giving  bees  a  small  portion  of 
BYTup  made  of  good  sugar  and  as  much  pea  and  wheaten  flour  as 
they  will  carry  in.  Cane  sugar  is  better  for  bees  than  beetroot 
sugar ;  in  fact,  I  dread  using  beetroot  sugar  for  bees  in  autumn. 
J/SLSt  autumn  I  bought  two  hives  from  a  person  who  had  fed  them 
up  for  winter  j  they  were  brought  to  my  garden  and  placed  among 
the  rest.  The  bees  of  these  two  hives  have  died  and  are  dying 
from  some  disease,  caused,  I  think,  by  improper  food,  for  all  besides 
them  are  healthy  and  prosperous.  I  have  seen  bees  killed  by  the 
use  of  bad  sugar  years  ago.  Now  about  pea  flour,  I  have  to  say 
that  bees  in  early  spring  are  fond  of  it.  and  readily  carry  it  to 
their  hives  from  wood  shavings  placed  in  a  box  or  barrel  and 
sprinkled  with  flour  every  day.  They  use  the  flour  as  pollen  to 
feed  their  young.  They  take  wheaten  flour  in  the  absence  of  pea 
flour,  and  while  they  are  carrying  home  either  of  them  or  pollen 
other  bees  of  their  community  are  carrying  home  water,  much  of 
which  is  used  with  pollen  in  rearing  brood.  As  spring  advances 
and  flowers  become  plentiful  the  bees  forsake  the  meal  barrel  and 
prefer  the  pollen  of  flowers. 

Many  successful  bee-keepers  object  to  spring  feeding,  believing 
it  stimulates  the  bees  unnaturally,  and  causes  them  to  leave  their 
hives  when  they  should  stay  at  home.  Water,  so  necessary  in 
brood-reanng,  is  never  stored  up  in  hives,  and  therefore  a  loss  of 
bees  majr  be  sustained  in  efforts  to  find  and  fetch  it  in  cold  weather. 
Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  in  ordinary  seasons  hives  with  suffi- 
cient food  in  them  in  September  to  keep  the  bees  till  the  fruit 
teees  blossom  in  spring  succeed  as  well  as  those  that  receive  arti- 
ficial stimulus.  One  autumn  one  of  our  hives  weighing  70  lbs.  was 
left  on  the  moors  where  there  were  no  spring  flowers.  Though  it 
received  no  attention  whatever  in  winter  and  spring  it  was  the 
bees  were  the  first  to  swarm  in  June,  though  standing  in  a  colder 
region  and  800  or  400  feet  above  those  standing  on  the  Clyde.  In 
mild  or  ordinary  seasons  bees  commence  to  breed  soon  enough. 
In  cold  springs  I  think  feeding  is  an  advantage  and  secures  a 
profitable  return.  Whenever  bees  commence  to  carry  in  pollen 
*?  T?*^'^  ^*  ™*y  ^  safely  presumed  that  breeding  has  begun  and 
Biiould  be  encouraged.  When  bees  begin  to  move  and  become 
acuve  It  is  advisable  to  encourage  them.  I  never  suffer  their 
Dreeding  propensities  to  be  checked  or  stopped  by  hunger  or  cold 
wwjtHer.  When  bees  are  on  the  border  land  of  starvation  they 
"J^?®?i?7  /"^^d  breeding,  and  wisely  so,  in  order  to  keep 
what  UtUe  fowl  they  have  for  themselves.  Often  have  I  known 
heea  durmg  discouraging  weather  at  the  swarming  season  let 
tneir  combs  become  empty  of  brood,  and  thus  they  were  checked 
and  thrown  back  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  As  bees  multiply  and 
brood  extends  a  great  deal  of  food  is  necessary  in  large  hives.  In 
cold  seasons  such  as  last  year  constant  and  generous  feeding  is 
necessary.  If  bees  cannot  go  out  of  doors  it  is  good  policy  to 
give  them  something  to  do  at  home.    In  honey  seasons  feeding 


should  be  avoided,  for  if  syrup  be  given  to  bees  whUe  they  are 
gathering  honey  their  indoor  work  becomes  too  heavy  and  em- 
barrassing, or  as  an  old  Scotch  lady  once  said  to  me,  "  It  tangles 
them."  In  honey  seasons  bees  work  and  thrive  fast  enough  ^mth* 
out  artificial  fooa,  and  soon  arrive  at  the  swarming  point. 

The  swarming  and  non-swarming  systems  of  mana^ment  haTS 
now  to  be  considered,  and  I  approach  this  subject  with  the  con- 
viction that  no  one  can  determine  which  system  is  the  better  of 
the  two.    Circumstances  and  seasons  differ  as  well  as  localities, 
and  what  is  best  for  some  bee-keepers  is  not  best  for  all.    In  early 
districts,  and  honey  seasons  lasting  till  the  end  of  August,  ve 
think  the  swarming  system  is  the  most  preferable  and  profitable, 
and  taking  a  run  of  good  and  bad  seasons  together  we  think  it  has 
many  and  great  advantages  over  the  non-swarming  sj^tem.   By 
the  swarming  system  steaks  are  made  doubly  strong  in  antamn, 
kept  free  from  foul  brood,  and  generally  swarm  early.    We  here 
repeat  what  has  been  already  said — viz.,  that  with  strong  hiveB 
in  autumn  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fail  in  being  successful  in  bee* 
keeping. 

The  non-swarming  system  has  advantages  and  peat  advantages 
in  bad  seasons  and  in  some  districts.  But  let  it  be  rememb^ed 
that  the  aim  of  all  thorough-going  practical  men  of  both  schools 
is  to  have  their  hives  well  filled  with  bees  and  brood  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible,  either  for  swarming  or  supeiing.  In  our 
next  letter  the  art  of  swarming  and  supering  will  be  explained.— 
A.  Pettiorbw. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Incubator  (BertW).— Write  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Christy  Si  Co.,  166,  Fen- 
church  Street,  London,  B.C.  Very  fine  pea-floor  is  used  as  pollen  by  Mr. 
Raitt  and  other  apiarians. 

Goldfinch  and  Canary  Mule  Breeding  (Inquirer).— It  is  early  for 
mule-breeding,  although  no  doubt  some  breeders,  with  their  Goldfinches 
In  a  forward  state,  may  have  made  a  successful  start.  The  month  of  May 
is  far  preferable,  and  a  house-moulted  Goldfinch  is  better  to  breed  from  than 
one  caught  last  year.  Disapppintments  are  more  likely  to  crop  up  over 
mule-breeding  than  with  Canaries.  A  practical  breeder,  one  who  pursues 
the  hobby  in  a  business-like  way,  can  tell  to  an  hour  or  so  when  the  young 
will  be  chipped  by  reference  to  his  note  book,  and  also  whether  they  are 
likely  to  possess  light  or  pied  plumage  from  the  appearance  of  the  akin  and 
down  of  the  young.  If  they  appear  of  a  very  dusky  hue  the  birds  will  be  of 
the  kind  known  as  "  dark  mules."  Young  birds  from  the  Siskin  and  Canary 
cross  arc  smaller  and  darker  than  those  from  the  Goldfinch  and  C-auary,  but 
although  less  they  are  very  vivacioos  and  make  nice  song  birds. 

Parrot  SEfiF-PLUCKED  (O.  Lord).— Do  not  give  it  animal  food  but  plenty 
of  fruit,  and  a  tepid  bath  once  or  twice  daily. 

Rattling  in  Cockerel's  Throat  (IF.  B.).—Yont  bird  has  a  cold,  and, 
like  many  human  beiugs,  is  suffering  from  the  east  winds.  Give  him  some 
bread  and  strong  ale,  and  two  pills  of  camphor  every  evening,  each  the  siao 
of  a  garden  pea.    It  will  disappear  when  the  wind  changes. 
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REMARKS. 


very  clear  fine  sky  at 
bright  pleasant 


of 


4th.— Sunshine  and  showers  throughout  the  day, 

sunset. 
5th.— Cold  sharp  showers  and  bail,  with   intervals 

weather ;  fine  clear  evening. 
6th.— Dull  morning,  very  fine  and  bright  after  10  A.M. ;  at  5.16  pjf .  high 

gasty  wind  and  dark,  thunder  5.39  PJ(.,  lightning  5.30  PJC,  rain  at 

5.33,  sharp  storm  till  5.46. 
7th.— Foggy  and  cold  in  early  morning,  shower  at  S.45  with  thunder ;  aftar- 

uoon  damp  and  slightly  hazy,  little  sunshine  at  intervals  during  tiie 

day ;  fine  evening. 
8th.— Very  fine  pleasant  morning  ;  heavy  shower  with  hall  1.30  P.M.,  thnndec 

1.45  P.M.,  afternoon  continued  showery ;  damp  cold  evening. 
9th.— Overcast  cold  day,  very  little  sunshine. 
10th.— Fair  throughout,  but  cold  and  dull. 

Showery,  with  sharp  thunderstorm  on  6th ;  temperatore  near  the  average* 
Two  slight  frosts  on  grass.— G.  J.  SXMONS. 


OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— APRIL  14. 

THERE  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  trade  during  the  week,  thoogh. 
not  sufficient  to  affect  prices,  and  a  good  demand  for  best  goods  at  low  rates 
has  sprung  up.    Cucumbers  axe  still  heavy. 
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WATERING, 

GCORDING  to  my  experience  of  the  many 
operations  connected  with  eArdening,  the 
most  important  is  watering.  Much  care  and 
thought  are  freqaentlv  required  to  do  this 
propel  ly  in  the  case  ox  outdoor  crops,  but  it 
IS  under  glass  where  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  is  the  most  needed.  The  gardener 
who  always  keeps  his  plants  properly  watered  will 
generally  be  found  to  grow  them  well.  So  much 
am  I  convinced  of  this,  that  when  engaging  a  young 
man  the  first  and  last  question  I  should  ask  would 
be  concerning  his  knowledge  of  watering  plants, 
and  many  gardeners  besides  myself  are  of  the  same  opinion 
respecting  the  importance  of  this  operation.  My  luiyice, 
therefore,  to  all  young  gardeners  is  to  study  the  reauire- 
ments  oi  the  plants  under  their  care  most  particularly. 
Supplying  any  growing  plant  copiously  with  water  for  a  few 
days  and  then  allowing  it  to  become  dry  will  ultimately  nun 
the  healthiest  of  plants.  Of  course,  some  plants  suffer  much 
more  than  others  from  being  allowed  tolbecome  dry.  For 
instance,  ordinary  Pelargoniums  and  oUier  bedding  plants 
wiU  not  show  the  same  injury  after  bein^  too  dry  as  a 
Maidenhair  Fern  in  full  growth,  and  a  Pme-apple  plant 
will  bear  being  much  drier  at  the  roots  than  a  Vine  in  a 
pot.  but  each  suffers  in  a  de^ee. 

A  not  uncommon  system  is  that  of  giving  water  to  ever^ 
plant  in  a  house  whether  they  are  all  dry  or  not ;  but  it  is 
very  wrong,  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  will  soon  prove 
it.  Knowing  when  to  withhold  water  is  just  of  as  much 
eonse^nence  as  knowing  when  to  supply  it.  The  soil  in 
pots  is  sometimes  covered  with  moss,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  whether  the  soil  is  dry  or  not,  and  in  others  it  assumes 
a  waterlogged  appearance  on  the  surface  when  the  lower 
roots  may  oe  d^.  Every  kind  of  appearance  may,  how- 
ever, soon  be  put  to  the  test  by  simply  giving  the  pot  two 
or  three  sharp  taps  with  the  back  of  the  closed  hand  :  if  a 
ringing  hoUow  sound  is  produced  it  indicates  dryness,  but 
if  the  sound  is  dull  and  heavy  no  water  is  usually  required. 
Those  who  practise  this  soon  know  the  slightest  indication 
either  way,  and  others  who  pay  that  attention  to  watering 
which  it  deserves  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  by  the  appearance 
of  the  plant  or  soil  whether  water  is  needed  or  not. 

No  one  will  ever  practise  gardening  on  an  extensive 
scale  for  twelve  months  without  experiencing  numerous  vex- 
ations, disappointments,  and  annoyances.  Jrromising  crops 
are  blighted  or  destroyed,  our  best  schemes  being  entirely 
frustrated  b^  innumerable  pests ;  but  the  greatest  annoy- 
ance of  all  IS  to  have  our  plants  kept  in  a  semi-dead  state 
by  those  who  profess  to  water  them,  and  in  doing  so  only 
wet  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  to  avoid  in  watering,  it  is  habitual  suixace  "  drib- 
blings."  When  water  is  needed  give  it  in  abundance. 
Most  people  in  potting  leave  the  soil  an  inch  or  more  below 
the  nm  of  the  pot  When  the  soil  is  dry  it  is  never  too 
much  to  fill  up  all  the  space  with  water  until  it  overflows 
the  rim.  Newly-potted  plants  do  not  require  the  same 
amount  of  water  as  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots     Then 
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it  is  often  necessary  to  fill  up  the  space  allowed  for  water 
on  the  surface  twice  before  the  plants  have  had  sufficient. 
I  find  that  neglecting  to  give  plants  enough  water  is  much 
more  prevalent  than  giving  them  too  much.  Supplying  toe 
little  may  pass  for  a  time  in  winter  during  dull  weather, 
but  from  this  time  onwards  throughout  the  summer  an€ 
autumn  too  little  water  will  result  in  stunted  useless  produce 
either  of  flowers  or  fruit. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  water  ?  is  a  question  frequently 
asked,  and  to  this  no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  My 
practice  is  to  have  every  plant  examined  morning  and  after- 
noon daily  in  summer^  and  once  a  dav  in  winter,  and  it  is 
time  well  occupied.  No  plants  should  be  supplied  with  water 
lower  in  temperature  tnan  the  house  in  which  thev  are 
growing.  Plants  plunged  in  any  heating  material  should 
receive  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  bottom  heat 
Liquid  manure  should  never  l^  given  until  the  roots  have 
taken  possession  of  the  soil.  Many  gardeners,  I  think,  give 
liquid  manure  too  soon  to  both  out  and  indoor  plants,  the 
consequence  being  that  many  of  the  tender  young  rootlets 
are  destroyed  and  the  soil  rendered  sour.  No  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  to  any  plant  as  a  rule  until  plenty  of  both 
root  and  branch  growth  has  been  formed,  or  tbe  plant  is 
showing  signs  of  either  flowering  or  fruiting.  It  is  then 
that  stimulants  are  of  most  benefit. 

Kitchen  garden  crops  I  never  water  untQ  absolutely 
obliged  to  do  so.  When  the  ground  has  been  well  cultivated 
before  the  crops  have  been  put  in  it  retains  sufficient  mois- 
ture for  a  long  time,  although  tlie  sur&ce  may  look  dry. 
Before  supplying^  water  to  outdoor  plants  stir  the  surface  soil 
well  to  enable  tne  water  to  readily  penetrate  to  the  roots, 
and  some  hours  afterwards  stir  the  surface  again,  as  nothing 
has  such  a  tendency  to  make  the  soil  stiff  and  hard  as  arti- 
ficial watering.  The  morning  is  decidedly  the  best  time  to 
water  any  plant  out  of  doors  until  May  is  over ;  afternoon 
or  evening  waterings  chill  both  plants  and  soil,  as  may  often 
be  seen  by  the  starved  appearance  which  many  assume 
under  artificial  watering  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  The  remarks  which  apply  so  forcibly  to  plants  in  pots 
also  apply  here.  Never  water  unless  it  is  done  thoroughly. 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dribbling  water  over  their 
crops  every  time  the  soil  appears  dry,  will  find  in  the  end 
that  they  are  much  behind  their  neighbours  who  never 
water.  All  water  should  be  so  applied  tnrough  a  rose,  or  in 
other  ways  that  none  of  tiie  suriace  soil  is  disturbed,  aa 
washing  the  soil  £rom  the  roots  is  another  bad  practice 
sometimes  observable. — ^A  Kitchen  Gabdkneb. 


TEA  ROSES. 

I  CANNOT  imagine  any  plant  easier  to  grow  than  Tea  Roses, 
nor  any  which  can  be  more  gratifying  to  the  successful  cul- 
tivator, but  before  they  can  become  as  generally  grown  as 
their  merits  would  warrant  there  are  two  or  three  deeply 
rooted  errors  concerning  them  in  most  people's  minds  which 
sequire  to  be  removed.  If  you  wish  your  plants  to  become 
a  prey  to  green  fly  and  mildew,  and  produce  a  few  deformed 
flowers,  and  then  shed  their  leaves,  procure  plants  of  more 
than  two  years'  growth  in  small  pots,  plant  them  in  very 
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rich  light  soil  dose  to  the  south  side  of  a  wall,  and  joar  object 
will  Tery  soon  be  accomplished.  If  you  are  of  a  penevering 
aiid  determiaed  digpositlon  you  will  not  give  up  with  the  first 
failnre,  bat  will  try  plants  from  another  source,  or  on  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  stock,  and  fail  again  and  again  till  you  come  to 
the  conclosioni  as  so  many  have  done  before,  that  your  climate 
is  unsnited  to  this  class  of  Kose. 

I  Am  going  to  advocate  home-propagation  of  the  Tea  Bose^ 
and  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  would  be  antagonistic 
to  tbe  nnrseiyman's  interest,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  to 
the  contxmry.  Make  their  cultivation  easy  and  generally  suc- 
cessful, a  thousand  plants  will  be  grown  where  one  is  grown 
now,  and  the  demand  for  new  varieties  alone  will  soon  exceed 
•  tiiat  which  we  now  have  for  those  of  established  repute.  We 
db  Bot  find  that  because  everybody  can  propagate  Geraniums 
the  nurserymen  have  given  up  their  cultivation.  The  Tea 
fiose  will  take  a  firmer  hold  of  our  feelings  than  it  is  possible 
for  any  Gteranium  to  do,  or  indeed,  I  think,  than  any  other 
class  of  plants. 

My  Tea  Rose  cultivation,  although  it  is  on  a  much  too  limited 
nato,  almost  divides  itself  into  three  distinct  parts — ^vis., 
Ctoaeral  Indoor  Cultnre,  Outdoor  Culture,  and  Cultivation  for 
Forcing;  but  there  are  certain  details  of  treatment  which 
ooDcem  all  alike,  not  the  least  of  which  is  their  propagation, 
with  which  I  wiU  commence.  Those  who  possess  a  green- 
house have  a  decided  advantage,  if  they  commence  now,  over 
their  less  fortunate  brethren,  and  it  is  to  these  I  will  first  offer 
a  few  remarks.  Procure  plants  of  the  approved  varieties  in 
pots,  let  them  grow  in  the  full  light  indoors  till  their  first 
flowers  are  nearly  over,  by  which  time  if  they  have  been  kept 
clean  (of  the  manner  of  securing  this  I  will  say  a  word  further 
^)i  ^®  growths  will  have  become  partially  hardened,  and  be 
ifli  the  best  possible  condition  for  forming  cuttings.  This  wfll 
iMring  us  to  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  Jane,  when  we  can 
aiake.  oar  own  choice  as  to  whether  we  strike  them  indoo|B  or 
•nt  To  the  amateur  who  may  be  often  sway  on  professional 
duties,  and  has  to  leave  the  care  of  his  choice  plants  to  other 
and  less  skilful  if  not  less  loving  hands,  I  would  say  unhesi- 
tatingly, Choose  that  system  which  necessitates  no  attention  in 
your  absence.  The  cuttings  being  in  a  suitable  state,  the  coii< 
ditioiu  necessary  for  quick  propagation  are  light  without  direct 
sanshine,  almost  toUJ  excluiion  of  air,  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth,  and  a  gritty  soil.  I  often  make  a  very  simple  propa- 
gating box  as  follows  :— Knock  the  bottoms  out  of  some  old 
boxes  which  are  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  deep,  and  place  them 
over  some  prepared  soil  close  to  the  north  side  of  a  wall ;  pre- 
▼ettt  the  ingress  of  air  at  the  lower  edges  by  raising  the  soil 
oiotside  and  pressing  it  firmly  against  the  box.  When  tbe 
catlings  are  inserted  and  watered  lay  panes  of  glass  over  the 
top,  pasting  some  strips  of  thick  paper  to  the  edges  of  the  glass 
and  the  edges  of  the  box  if  they  do  not  fit  closely,  and  let 
them  remain  without  once  lifting  till  growth  is  visible,  say  in 
fl  fortnight's  time,  when  air  may  be  gradually  given  by  at  firet 
dipping  a  knife  through  the  paper  on  one  side,  and  then  after 
three^  or  four  days  cutting  it  on  the  other  side.  In  another 
week's  time  (preferably  on  a  warm  evening,  for  evaporation 
mil  be  more  gradual  at  night  than  in  a  hot  day)  the  glass  may 
be  shifted  so  as  to  admit  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  air  across  the 
box  at  one  end,  or  in  the  middle,  and  very  shortly  after  that  on 
a  warm  evening  the  glass  may  be  removed  altogether, 
r  Do  not  be  a&aid  of  the  cuttings  damping  from  being  kept 
dose.  All  damping  is  caused  by  great  fluctuations  of  tempe- 
rature, and  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  fluctuations  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Choose  growths  for  cuttings  which  aie  firm 
and  have  healthy  fully  developed  foliage.  The  more  foliage, 
provided  it  is  never  allowed  to  droop,  the  quicker  and  stronger 
will  be  the  growth  ;  and  bearing  this  in  mind,  I  do  not  remove 
even  the  leaf  on  the  lowest  joint  if  it  has  a  stalk  long  enough 
to  allow  of  the  catting  being  inserted  a  sufficient  depth  with- 
out any  portion  of  the  leaf  touching  the  soil.  The  soft  point 
of  a  cutting  should  be  removed,  leaving  a  fully  grown  and 
hardened  leaf  at  the  top.  Two  joints  are  sufficient  for  a  cut- 
ting, one  to  be  in  the  soil  and  one  above  it,  but  three  or  four 
will  do  no  harm.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  growth 
being  sufficiently  firm,  it  is  safer  to  take  the  cutting  off  close 
to  the  old  wood  with  what  is  termed  a  heel,  but  if  tbe  young 
growth  is  in  good  condition  this  is  not  necessary.  Everything 
should  be  in  readiness  before  the  cuttings  are  taken  off,  for 
success  depends  on  their  being  inserted  and  sealed  up  with  as 
little  evaporation  as  possible.  Of  course  a  sharp  knife  should 
be  used,  and  a  clean  cut  made  immediately  below  the  lowest 
joint.    The  soU  should  be  so  dry  that  it  will  not  bind  if  squeezed 


in  the  hand.  A  stick  like  the  nnsharpened  end  of  a  lead 
pencil  should  be  employed  for  making  the  holes,  and  each 
cutting  should  beHEelt  to  rest  firmly  on  the  flat  bottom ;  th^a 
press*  the  soil  rather  firmly  all  round  the  cutting,  and  as  soon 
as  the  box  is  filled  give  a  saffiel8nt.heavy  watering  to  coaaoU- 
date  the  soil  without  washing  the  cuttings  out,  and  cover  up 
as  qaickly  as  possible.  Half  the  cuttings  inserted  and  hidK 
the  small  plants  are  probably  spoiled  by  making  the  hole  fcr 
their  reception  with  a  sharp-pomted  oibber,  which  is  never 
entirely  filled  up  although  the  soil  may  be  made  quite  firm  at 
the  top.  Those  possessing  plants  with  suitable  wood  for  cuttingp 
at  the  present  time,  and  can  command  a  minimum  temperature 
of  55^  in  a  soitable  position,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  striking 
them ;  othera  who  nave  to  depend  entindy  on  ontdoor  growS 
must  wait  till  July,  when,  if  they  foUow  the.  details  given 
above,  will  have  every  chance  of  being  as  anccessfol  in  the 
matter  of  propagation  as  ^my  lord's  gmdener." 

If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  green  fly  or  any  other  insect  on  the 
little  plants  while  they  are  in  the  cutting  box  give  them  a 
dusting  of  tobacco  powder  and  shut  up  quite  closely  for  one 
night,  and  all  will  be  welL  With  laiger  plants,  when  fumi- 
gating is  undesirable  or  difficult,  a  syringing,  or  preferably 
a  dipping  in  a  solution  of  half  a  pint  of  Fir-tree  oil  to  four 
gallons  of  soft  water,  will  kill  eveiy  insect  which  tronbles 
them,  and  will  also  kill  that  terrible  enemy  of  Roie^gsowers, 
the  mildew.— Wm.  Tayu>b. 


BROCCOLIS  IN  SOLID  GROUND, 

By  some  heads  of  Broccoli  which  I  saw  in  a  fanner's  garden 
I  was  reminded  of  one  of  Glenny*s  pieces  of  advice  as  it 
appears  in  his  *'  Qolden  Rules."  We  read  there — *'  The  most 
humble  practical  gardener  can  often  teach  you  more  than  the 
most  popular  authora."  The  heads  were  magnificent  One 
stripped  of  the  leaves  weighed  7  Hbs.  On  asking  for  particnlan 
I  was  told,  that  the  Broccolis  had  beoi  planted  the  preceding 
summer  in  the  paths  betiwoen  tbe  Leek  beds  with  a  poker,  the 
soil  of  the  paths  being  left  otherwise  undisturbed.  To  under- 
stand this  fully  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  way  Leeks  are 
cultivated  in  Welsh  farmers*  and  cottagers*  gardens  is,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  in  March  permits,  manure  is  dug  into  the 
ground  one  spit  deep.  It  is  then  trodden  into  b^  3^  feet 
wide,  Leek  seed  is  sown  in  the  beds,  and  in  the  sJleys  Cabbages 
are  planted,  which  are  afterwards  drawn  as  Coleworts.  It  is 
the  custom  to  leave  the  Leeks  very  thick  on  the  ground,  and 
to  remove  some  of  them  daily  up  to  September  for  cooking 
purposes ;  besides  which,  as  the  ground  is  invariably  fool,  an 
unusaal  amount  of  weeding  goes  on.  All  this  together  causes 
the  paths  to  become  quite  solid  by  the  time  the  Broooolis  are 
planted,  and  considerably  lower  than  the  ground  of  the  beds, 
which  being  occupied  by  Leeks  is  left  nearly  undisturbed  all 
the  winter.  The  Coleworts  would  be  over  by  the  middle  or 
end  of  June. 

Suppose  a  modification  of  this  to  b3  tried,  that  the  ground  is 
prepared  as  above,  trodden  into  paths  3  feet  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  some  crop  taken  in  the  intervals,  care  being  taken 
to  tread  sufficiently  often  in  the  paths,  especially  aft«r  rain,  to 
consolidate  them,  then  plant  at  the  proper  time  with  an  iren 
bar.  Coleworts  oould  be  planted  in  the  paths  if  it  was  desired 
to  copy  the  practice  exactly,  but  this  woald,  of  course,  reader 
the  treading  of  the  paths  troublesome,  and  woold  probably  be 
better  omitted.— A.  Boxxb. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 


Whbn  a  man  has  a  hobby  he  is  apt  to  ride  it  a  little  too 
hardly.  When  a  reaction  sets  in  it  often  comes  on  with  a 
vengeance,  driving  all  before  it,  sweeping  on  like  tiie  tide,  and 
like  the  tide  also  having  its  going  out  as  well  as  its  coming  in. 
In  the  quiet  world  of  horticulture  there  is  a  steady  reaction 
going  on  against  the  prevailing  formal  system  of  moeaio  pat- 
terns, carpet  gardening,  and  such  like. 

No  doubt  there  is  veiy  much  to  be  said  in  favoor  of  the 
long-neglected  herbaceous  perennial.  The  tide  in  favour  of 
the  bedding-out  system  set  in  fast  and  furious,  and  drove  all 
]  before  it.  The  poor  old  herbaceous  plants  which  had  delighted 
our  forefathera  disappeared,  and  were  only  to  be  found  in 
genial  comen  or  noo)^  which  had  escaped  molestation.  But 
now  these  good  old  plants  are  brought  to  light  again,  and  of 
course  exalted  in  proportion  to  thdr  previous  degradation. 
We  are  gravely  told  that  herbaceous  plants  will  make  our 
borders  look  as  gay— nay,  gayer,  than  the  brightest  oC  Iha 
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■D-caUod  bedtes  ew  made  ibem,  aad  that  pmnimiah  of  a 
hardy  and  robnst  type  are  in  every  way  superior  to  their 
hnthren  which  have  to  live  more  thui  half  their  time  imder 
the  proteetioa  of  glaaB.  It  ia  not  neoe«ary  to  denoonee  any 
■yetem  of  fiond  decoration ;  yet  the  objeetioiie  mged  against 
**  bedding'  ont  *'  will  do  good  if  they  save  from  ntfcer  destamction 
a  most  ^atifol  and  nsef  al  tribe  of  hardy  pUnts,  and  if  they 
show  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  depend  entirely  npon  bedders, 
especially  in  those  cases,  infinitely  the  most  namerous,  in 
whioh  the  bedders  haTO  to  be  bought  from  year  to  year  to 
malce  a  transitory  blaae  socoeeded  by  ugly  beds  of  earth. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  oensidered  in  this  matter— first) 
Hie  poasilnlities ;  second,  the  snrroondings.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  replace  the  sommer  bedders  with  the  Tariety  of  hardy  plants 
whicn  make  a  grand  show  in  March  and  April~0.tf .,  Pansies, 
Baistes,  Tulips,  and  Pyrethnxms ;  and  if  conseqnendy  the  beds 
and  borders  nave  to  be  left  from  October  to  May  in  their  naked 
ugliness  of  brown  earth,  I  should  say,  Give  up  bedding-out, 
for  the  blaze  of  a  few  months  does  not  eompensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  beautiful  flowers  of  spring  nor  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
antnmn  and  winter.  Now  it  entails  mudi  labour  and  also 
much  space  to  be  aUe  to  make  a  complete  diange  of  plants 
twice  a  year  that  is,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  summer 
bedders  in  Ootober,  and  then  to  stow  away  the  spring  bedders 
in  the  kitdien  garden  in  May,  when  their  summer  and  brighter 
consinB  take  their  place ;  and  yet,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  how 
hideous  and  uninteresting  is  the  garden  through  all  the  beauty 
of  our  April  davs  t  There  is  no  looking  forward  to  the  gradual 
development  of  the  hardy  plant  which  has  stood  the  winter, 
and  begins  to  make  some  progress  under  tiie  gentle  warmth 
of  the  Februaiy  sun.  There  is,  in  fisct^  nothing  to  interest,  but 
on  the  contrary  much  to  driye  away,  for  a  winter  or  spring 
garden  of  beds  is  simply  unsightly  irbea  waiting  for  their 
summer  oocnpants.  But  if,  on  the  contxary,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  renewing  the  plants  takffli  away  in  autumn  by  the 
many  spring  bedders  wolch  may  be  used  to  take  their  place, 
this  makes  all  the  difference.  The  beds  are  at  least  full  of  some- 
thing, and  as  the  spring  comes  on  they  are  a  constant  source 
of  interest.  If  the  winter  is  a  mild  one  I  have  often  thought 
that  no  summer  garden  can  equal  in  beauty  the  spring  garden 
well  arranged,  and  theve  need  be  but  little  interval  between 
the  passing  away  of  the  lovely  spring  flowers  and  the  airival 
of  the  more  glaring  occupants  of  the  summer  garden. 

But  there  are  more  than  possibilities  to  be  thought  of :  the 
surroundings  form  a  veiy  important  element  in  the  matter. 
fV>r  instance,  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  this  moment  as  I  write 
two  very  different  gardens.  One  is  attached  to  a  large  old- 
fashioned  town  house.  The  space  occupied  by  fhe  flower 
garden  is  smaU,  and  it  melts  away  gzaduaUy  into  the  kitchen 
garden,  from  which  there  is  no  formal  division.  A  grand  old 
Ckidar  tree  overshadows  the  centre,  and  its  gnarled  roots  look 
picturesque.  The  ground  is  uneven — doping  here  and  level 
there ;  high  shrubs  on  one  side,  ivied  wails  on  another,  and 
the  brick  wall  of  the  kitchen  garden  with  its  fruit  trees  on  a 
third  side.  The  mania  for  bedding  has  fortunately  not  reached 
this  homely  garden.  You  stumble  on  a  large  patch  of  the 
CSnistmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger  maximus),  which  somehow 
has  been  driven  to  such  gardens  as  this  by  its  more  frequently 
found  sister,  H.  niger.  Then  you  come  to  a  piece  of  Heath, 
Erica  camea,  and  close  by  Jonquils  and  Dielytra  spectabilis  are 
in  full  i)eanty.  Quantities  of  Snowdrop  and  Crocus  leaves  diow 
that  in  February  the  flowen  were  abundant,  and  the  reviving 
eaeaqgifls  of  the  taller  perennials  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
period  of  bloom  will  be  extended  to  a  very  late  time  in  autumn ; 
probably  in  December  there  will  be  fine  flowers  of  the  hardier 
Chrysanthemums.  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias  are  brought 
out  of  the  greenhouse  in  the  kitchen  guden  to  brighten  the 
gene^  appearance  of  things  in  summer.  Now  this  old- 
fashioned  garden,  the  type  of  many  in  every  country  town, 
would  be  quite  spoiled  by  the  introducticm  of  carpet  [gar  Jec« 
ing  and  mosaic  work.  The  surroundingB  are  altogether 
againit  it. 

A  short  distance  from  this  garden  is  another  very  different. 
Cloae  to  a  gnmd  old  feudal  castle,  with  its  grey  walls  mantled 
in  Ivy,  and  its  huge  buttresses  with  their  masnve  strength 
Buppcsting  the  whole,  there  is  a  short  terrace  with  a  low  wall 
on  each  side,  and  battlements  along  which  are  laid  small 
guns,  and  a  heap  of  cannon  balls  to  each .  A  sun-dial  occupies 
the  centre,  and  a  gravel  walk  goes  from  end  to  end.  The 
border  on  each  side  is  not  more  than  4  feet  wide,  but  that 
g^ves  ample  room  for  layiug  out  a  pattern  in  the  usual  style 
of  bedding  out ;  and  surely  no  other  style  of  gardening  would 


suit  this  fine  terrace  half  so  welL  Formality  becomes  to  a 
certain  extent  informal  when  it  is  surrounded  by  rigid  lines 
and  architectural  beauty.  As  you  approach  this  terrace  by  a 
flight  of  half  a  dosen  steps  which  leiuf  down  to  it,  the  blaae  of 
colour  suits  admirably  with  the  cold  srey  stone  of  the  walls 
on  each  side.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  one  mass  of  fiowen 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  spring  bedders  are  judiciously  ar« 
ranged  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  whole.  So  long  as  all  are  in 
flower  together,  and  as  soon  as  the  brilliancy  goes  ofl^  the 
summer  bedders  will  be  ready  to  brighten  it  again. 

The  conclusion  I  come  to  is  that  spring  biding  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  bedding-out  ^stem,  and  that  without  it 
bedding-cut  must  give  way  to  some  plan  which  will  at  ail 
events  give  us  spring  flowen.  No  summer  beauty  can  atooa 
for  their  loss  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  more  to  be  thought  od^ 
and  that  is  the  trouble  entailed  upon  the  gardener  by  having 
to  put  out  plants  twice  over.  Many  of  us  are  in  the  hands  of 
our  gardeoere  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  must  fail  in  more 
or  less  with  their  ways.  I  can  fancy  the  horror  of  my  own 
factotum  if  I  were  to  tell  him  that  1  was  going  to  do  awi^ 
with  beddiag-ont,  yet  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  doing  so  ia 
(»e  of  my  two  flower  gardens.---A  Qlouqbbtkiwhtbb  Pabmh. 

TYING  VINE  SHOOTa 

As  Tines  are  now  growing  rapidly,  tying  the  shoots  or  side 
branches  into  tiie  places  where  they  are  to  remain  during  ttie 
summer,  is  an  operation  which  commands  much  attention.  My 
tinie  of  doing  this  differs  a  little  from  the  generid  rule.  The 
majority  of  Vine-growers  begin  to  tie  down  the  shoots  as  soon 
as  they  are  long  enough  to  bend.  At  this  stage  in  their  growth 
the  shoots  are  so  tender  that  the  slightest  twist  the  wrong  way 
breaks  the  point  off.  They  may  not  break  at  the  tune  of  tyiag^ 
bat  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  a  day  afterwards,  they  are  hanging 
down  useless.  I  never  tie  one  of  our  Vine  shoots  into  its  plaee 
until  after  the  fruit  is  formed,  and  by  that  time  the  young  weed 
is  as  pliable  as  a  willow  and  may  be  safely  bent  down  and 
tied  firmly  without  any  danger  of  breaking.  The  points  are 
taken  out  of  all  the  shoots  one  or  two  jointo  or  leaves  beyond 
the  bunch,  and  after  that  they  do  not  suffer  through  being 
left  untied  until  after  the  fruit  is  formed.  I  am  thinniiw 
Grapes  now  and  tying  down  the  shoots  at  the  same  time,  ana 
they  are  all  looking  welL— A.  K* 


ROSE  MARECHAL  NIEL. 

I  AM  often  asked  <*  Which  is  the  best  method  of  dealing  witii 
this  Bose  to  secure  a  healthy  growth  and  an  abundance  of 
flowers  7 "  There  are  in  my  opinion  many  ways  by  which  this 
desirable  end  may  be  reached,  but  one  which  seems  a  little  out 
of  the  common  seems  to  me  worthy  of  record.  I  recently  saw 
in  the  border  of  a  span-roofed  house  m  the  garden  of  Thomas 
Matt,  Esq.,  of  Much  Hadham  near  Ware,  two  plants  covered 
with  magnificent  flowen  6  inches  in  diameter,  the  shape  and 
colour  equal  to  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  The  histoiy  of 
plant  No.  1  is  as  follows  : — ^A  Manetti  cutting  was  inserted  in 
the  poor  loose  soil  of  the  border  in  1876 ;  this  was  budded  with 
Gloire  de  Dijon  in  1877.  The  Gloue  de  Bijon  thus  obtained 
was  budded  with  Mar6cbal  Niel  in  1878.  This  bud  was  stopped 
when  a  few  inches  long  and  produced  two  shoots,  which  were 
trained  in  single  line  right  and  left  in  the  manner  of  a  young 
double  cordon  Apple  tree.  These  shoots  were  stopped  at 
7  yards  on  the  lelt  hand  and  4  yards  on  the  right.  Almost 
every  eye  had  broken  and  produced  a  flower  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty.  Plant  No.  2  was  an  older  specimen,  probably  tea 
years  old.  It  was  originally  Solfaterre  on  the  Dog  Rose. 
This  Solfaterre  was  budded  with  Marshal  Niel  and  two  shoots 
left,  each  of  which  was  cut  back  to  a  single  eye,  the  last  visible, 
or  almost  invisible,  eye  on  the  shoots  and  the  new  breaks 
trained  right  and  left  in  single  line  as  before  described.  The 
flowers  here  though  fewer  (twenty)  were  rather  larger  than 
in  No.  1.  The  house  was  filled  with  miscellaneous  plants^  with 
Grape  Vines  on  the  roof  inside.  The  Roses  were  watered  four 
times  a  year  with  liquid  manure.  The  leaves  were  beautifully 
clean,  not  an  insect  or  a  spot  of  mildew  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
Theoretically  speaking  I  should  consider  this  a  good  wi^  of 
dealing  with  Monsieur  leMar^chal,  and  practically  speaking  it 
has  proved  so.— William  Paul,  Pauls'  Nurwries,  WtUtham 
Cro$ay  Herts, 

Larob  Sulphub  Hooped  Petticoat  Daffodil. — This 
lovdy  plant  is  one  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Llewelyn's  "  finds  "  at  Biar^ 
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littf  and  is  now  in  bloom  with  me.  One  scape  bears  two 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  twice  the  size  of  the  common  golden 
Narcissus  Bulbocodimn,  and  I  believe  the  plant  is  hardier  also 
as  well  as  earlier.  It  is  one  of  those  quaint  and  lorely  flowers 
that  should  have  a  sheltered  place  given  it  near  a  sunny  wall 
in  warm  sandy  soU. — Dublu^ensis. 


THE  NATIONAL  AURICULA  SHOW  (SOUTHERN 

SECTION). 
BivoB  the  establishment  of  the  sonthem  section  of  the  National 
Anricnla  Show  a  great  impetns  has  been  given  to  the  coltnie  of 
these  beantif ol  flowers  in  varioos  districts.  It  does  not  follow 
that  all  who  grow  Aoricnlas  exhibit  them,  and  therefore  the 
shows  do  not  afford  a  sufficient  index  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Society  in  increasing  the  cultivation  of  the  plants ;  but  that 
it  has  exerted  an  influence  cannot  be  doubted,  and  these  flowezs 
are  now  grown  in  many  gardens  where  they  previously  had  no 

place.  With  the  same  energetic  and  jodicious  management  that 
has  hitherto  characterised  the  southern  directorate,  the  Shows 
will  inevitably  increase  in  magnitude  and  in  the  number  of  sup- 

Strters.  Signs  of  this  are  apparent,  for  not  only  was  there  a  great 
crease  in  the  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Show  under  notice, 
bat  the  demand  for  plants  during  the  past  jrear  has  been  greater 
than  before.  That  Auriculas  can  be  grown  in  the  south  is  proved 
By  the  splendid  collections  exhibited  from  Slough  and  Loxford ; 
but  tiie  cool  summers  of  the  north,  and  the  pure  breezes  of  hish 
altitudes,  appear  important  elements  for  producinjr  that  sturdy 
growtiti  of  tne  plants  which  is  the  precursor  of  such  flowers  as  are 
TOoduced  by  the  celebrated  growers.  But  the  quality  of  the 
sowers  on  this  occasion  was  not  so  striking  as  we  have  previously 
seen.  A  great  number  of  the  plants  had  manifestly  been  forced 
into  bloom,  some  of  them  too  early,  and  consequently  lacked  that 
firmness  of  texture  and  brightness  which  characterises  them  when 
in  superior  condition  ,*  and  it  was  apparent,  too,  that  the  stakes 
employed  were  necessary,  not  so  much  for  supporting  heavy 
trusses  as  for  giving  stability  to  the  rather  tall  and  weakly  stent 
that  predominated.  Several  of  the  plants  also  had  a  more  or 
less  stunted  appearance.  This  is  attributable  to  the  sudden  and 
severe  frost  of  autumn  occurrinflr  after  the  dull  wet  summer, 
and  which  unquestionably  injured  many  plants ;  and  root-action 
this  spring  has  not  been  so  vigorous  as  usual.  Still  many  ex- 
cellent examples  of  good  old  flowers  were  staged  with  some  of 
more  recent  mtroduction,  and  a  greater  number  of  new  varieties 
were  certificated  than  at  any  previous  London  exhibition.  Of 
alpines  the  display  was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  selfs  also 
showed  to  great  advantage,  some  of  the  certificated  varieties 
being  of  exceptional  merit.  Laoed  Polyanthuses  were  better  than 
they  have  been  exhibited  previously,  and  some  of  the  fancy  forms 
were  attractive.  The  nurserymen's  and  fiorists'  miscellaneous 
tollections  of  plants  and  flowers  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
effect  of  this  excellent  Exhibition,  which  was  held  in  the  conserva- 
tory, and  was  lar^ly  patronised  during  the  afternoon. 

The  undermentionea  awards  we  think  are  correct,  but  the  delay 
in  attaching  the  names  of  exhibitors  to  the  prize  fiowers,  and  the 
eonstant  moving  of  pluits  for  judging,  rendered  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  results  with  accuracy ;  and  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
smoothness  that  is  observable  m  the  working  of  exhibitions  that 
are  conducted  exclusively  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
officials. 

Followinar  the  order  of  the  schedule  we  commence  with  the  class 
for  twelve  distinct  varieties.  There  were  three  entries,  the  premier 
awud  beinff  secured  by  the  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Eirkby  Malzeard, 
Ripon,  with  an  even  and  excellent  collection,  including  the 
following  varieties — ^Homer's  Erebus,  Walker's  John  Simonlte. 
Homer's  Excelsior.  Bead's  Czar,  Homer's  Heroine,  Homer's  Geoli 
Dalton,  Tumor's  Charles  Perry,  Trail's  Anna,  Simonite's  Frank 
Simonite,  Homer's  Ajax,  Clegrs  Lady  Blacher,  and  Booth's 
Freedom,  all  very  good.  The  first,  third,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  were  seedlings.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum, 
Bsq^  Loxford  Hall,  Hford,  was  a  good  second,  his  plants  includ- 
mg  several  distinct  and  pretty  seedlings ,  very  striking  among 
which  was  a  white-edged  variety  named  Conservative,  which  is 
described  below.  The  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite, 
Bough  Bank,  Sheffield,  eieht  of  the  plants  being  his  own  seed- 
lings ;  Frank  Simonite,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  commerce  next 
year,  being  very  fine,  as  were  also  Mrs.  Dodwell.  Mrs.  Oorton, 
and  Alexander  Meiklejohn.  There  were  eight  exhibitors  in  tiie 
elass  for  six  varieties.  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer  was  again  placed  first 
with  the  following  in  good  form— Homer's  Bingdove,  Homer's 
Ajax  (nine  fine  pips),  Simonite's  Frank  Simonite,  fine ;  Lancashire's 
I^ncashire  Hero,  Sykes'  Complete,  and  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor. 
Mr.  B.  Dean,  Banelagh  Bead,  Ealing,  followed ;  and  his  best 
varieties  were  Chapman's  Sophia  with  large  well-formed  pips,  and 
Smith's  Mrs.  Smith,  a  Barlow,  Esq.,  Stakehill  House,  Manches- 
ter, was  a  close  third,  the  remaming  prizes  being  awarded  to  Mr. 


E.  Pohlman,  Halifax ;  Mr.  F.  Mellor,  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  and 
J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Penller^jare,  Swansea. 

Biffht  collections  of  rour  varieties  were  entered  in  competition,  the 
chief  position  being  obtained  by  Mr.  E.  Pohlman,  who  staged  even 
specimens  of  Mazzini  (seedling),  Headly's  George  lightbody, 
Lee's  Bright  Yenus,  and  Headly's  New  Green.    Mr.  Homer  irss 
placed  second,  his  plants  being  nearly  equal  in  quali^  to  the  first 
Homer's  Phantom,  Walker's  John  Simonite,  and  Homer's  Ssn- 
phire  were  very  fine.    Mr.  Llewelyn  was  an  excellent  third :  lus 
best  plant  behig  Biohard  Headly,  which  was  very  good.    Mr.  T. 
Mellor,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  8.  Barlow  were  placed  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  respectively.    In  the  class  for  two  dissimilar  varieties 
there  were  nine  entries.    Mr.  E.  Pohlman  was  a  good  first  with 
litton's  Imperator  and  Lancashire's  Lancashire  Hero.  Mr.  Homer 
was  second  with  Homer's  Thetis,  and  Lancashire  Hero  very  good, 
but  with  a  leas  number  of  pips  than  the  first.  The  other  four  prizes 
fell  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Mr.  T.  Mellor,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  and  Mr.  B. 
Dean  in  the  order  named.    In  the  next  class  for  two  plants  the 
Bev.  E.  L  Fellowes.  Wimpole  Bectory,  Boyston,  was  the  on^ 
exhibitor,  and  securea  the  mnt  mize  with  good  speamens  oi  TLaya 
Topsy  and  lightbody's  Bobert  Trail. 

Four  classes  were  devoted  to  single  specimens,  a  total  of  about 
160  plants  being  exhibited.  In  the  class  for  green-edged  varieties 
Mr.  Homer  was  first  with  Page's  Champion,  the  prenaier  Auricula  j 
second  with  Homer's  Cyclops,  fourth  with  Homer's  Orion,  and 
sixth  with  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor.  Mr.  B.  Dean  was  fliird  with 
Smith's  Bob  Boy.  Mr.  Simonite  fifth  with  B.  Gorton,  Mr.  Barlow 
seventh  with  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Mellor  eighth  with 
Campbell's  Lord  Palmerston.  Tliirty  plants  were  staged  in  this 
class.  There  were  forty-seven  entries  m  the  class  for  grey-edged 
varieties,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  foUowins  order : — 
Mr.  Homer  for  Headly's  George  Lightbody,  Mr.  Pohlman  for 
Headly's  Charles  K  Brown,  Mr.  Dean  for  Headly's  George 
Lightbody,  H.  K.  Penson,  Esq.,  Denham  House,  Ludlow,  for  tne 
eame  variety,  Mr.  Fellowes  for  the  same,  Mr.  Douglas  for  Light- 
body's  Bichud  Headly,  and  Mr.  Homer  for  Lancashire's  Lanca- 
shire Hero.  There  were  twenty-eiffht  exhibitors  of  white-edged 
varieties.  Mr.  Llewelyn  secured  the  chief  prize  with  Summer- 
scales'  Catherina;  Mr.  Homer  followed  with  Walker's  John 
Simonite.  and  was  eighth  with  Smith's  Beauty.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
third  witn  Douglas's  ffilvia,  Mr.  Simonite  fourth  with  Simonite's 
Frank  Simonite,  and  sixth  with  Hepworth's  True  Briton:  Mr. 
Dean  was  fifth  with  Cunningham's  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Pohl- 
man seventh  with  lightbody's  Sophia  Dnmaresque.  For  single 
selfs  there  were  forty-six  entries.  Mr.  Pohlman  was  first  and 
third  with  Spalding's  Blackbird,  sixth  with  Mazzini,  and  eighth 
with  Kay's  Topsy ;  Mr.  Bsrlow  was  second  with  Spalding's  Black- 
bird, Mr.  Homer  fourth  and  fifth  with  seedlings,  and  Mr.  Fellowes 
seventh  with  Turner's  Master  Hole. 

In  the  class  for  fifty  Auriculas,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties 
including  Alpines,  three  handsome  collections  were  staged.  Mi, 
Douglas  was  placed  first  with  good  specimens  of  the  following 
among  others  —  Headly's  George  Lightbody.  Heap's  Smiling 
Beauty,  Lancashire's  Lancashire  Hero,  Trail's  Beauty,  Kay? 
Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Campbell's  Admiral  Napier,  Chapman's 
Maria.  Smith's  Ann  Smith,  Cunningham's  John  Waterston,  Spald- 
ing's ifetropolitan.  Smith's  Lady  Sue,  and  a  number  of  handsome 
seedlings.  Mr.  Llewelyn  was  plaoed  second  with  rather  small  plants 
but  go^  and  fresh  fiowers,  Campbell's  Lord  Lome,  Smith's  Lycur- 


Tumer,  Slough,  was  third  with  very  fresh  and  vigorous  plants,  in 
which  selfs  predominated,  the  most  noticeable  b^ng  Sims'  EUsa. 
Turner's  Charles  J.  Perry,  Tumor's  Clipper,  and  Turner's  Colonel 
Champneys.  This  was  a  very  imposing  group  and  was  greatly 
admired,  many  visitors  not  being  able  to  understand  that  it  had 
not  a  higher  position.  No  plants  in  the  Show  were  better  grown 
than  these,  but  some  of  the  varieties  were  less  choice  than  m  the 
other  collections. 

Alpine  Auriculas  were  shown  in  very  food  condition  generally, 
Mr.  C.  Tumer,  as  usual,  carrying  off  the  chief  prizes  for  these 
plants  in  the  three  classes  devoted  to  them.  This  exhibitor's 
nrst-prize  collection  of  twelve  were  very  profusely  flowered ;  the 
best  were  William  B.  Bragg,  Unique,  Evening  Star,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  Dr.  Denny,  Queen  victoria,  James  Fowle,  Mrs. 
Llewelyn,  Col.  Scott,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Napoleon  IIL,  and  Miss  Frowd 
— all  Tumor's  varieties.  Mr.  Llewelyn  followed  with  Bood  but 
less  profusely  flowered  specimens,  but  in  excellent  colour  and 
form.  Mr.  Don  glas  was  a  close  third,  but  his  plants  were  not  quite 
so  even.  Mr.  Dean  was  fourth.  Half  a  dozen  collections  oi  six 
alpines  were  staged,  the  best  heine  from  Mr.  C.  Tumer,  who  had 
excellent  examples  of  his  varieties  Mrs.  Thompson,  Sambo,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mrs.  Ball,  and  Shirley  Hibberd.  11^. 
B.  Dean,  Mr.  Llewelyn,  Mr.  8.  Barlow,  and  Mr.  Douglas  followed  in 
the  order  named  with  rather  small  plants.  Twenty-three  single 
specimens  wero  entered,  Mr.  Tumer  securinff  the  first,  second| 
tnird.  fifth,  and  sixth  prises  with  Titian,  Mrs.  Ball,  King  ^ 
Belgium,  Unique,  and  Duchess  of  Connaught ;  and  Mr.  Donglaa 
was  fourth  with  Meikl^ohn's  Mrs.  Meiklejohn. 
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The  prise  lor  the  premier  Anrionle  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to 
Hr.  Homer  for  a  snutU  plant  with  eix  flowers  of  Page's  Oharapion. 
a  deoiBion  which  did  not  meet  with  the  nnanimona  approYal  of 
exhibitors  and  Iknoiexs. 

The  special  prizes  for  seedling  Auriculas  were  awarded  as 
follows  : — Ortti^'edged  varieiiei :  Mr.  Homer  first  with  Cyclops 
and  third  with  Orion,  Mr.  Dean  being  third  with  Smith's  Bob 
Boy.  Grey-€dged  varUtiet :  Mr.  Dean  first  with  Hot.  F.  Tymons, 
Mr.  Uewe^  second  with  an  unnamed  seedling,  and  Mr.  Homer 
third  with  Thetis.  White^ged:  Mr.  Donglas  first  with  Con* 
■erratiYe,  and  Mr.  Bimonite  second  with  Mrs.  Dodwell.  Sdfi : 
Kr.  Homer  first  with  Heroine,  Mr.  Simonite  second  with  Mrs. 
Donglas,  and  Mr.  Mellor  third  with  Lord  Salisboiy.  Mpines: 
Kr.  Tomer  first  and  second  wiUi  Unique  and  Titian,  Mr.  Douglas 
third  with  Flora  Douglas. 

Polyanthuses  were  well  represented,  those  from  Mr.  Barlow 
being  particularly  attractive.  Four  classes  were  dcTOted  to  them, 
and  the  competition  was  f^ly  close  in  seyeral  cases.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  distinct  gold-laced  varieties  Mr.  Barlow  was 
deservedly  placed  first  wiUi  a  handsome  collection  of  the  fol- 
lowing good  varieties  ^-Saunders'  Cheshire  Favourite,  Buck's 
George  IV.,  Orownshaw's  Bzile,  Bullock's  lAucer,  Hutton's  Lord 
Lincoln,  and  a  pretty  seedling.  Barlow's  Sunrise,  which  is  described 
below.  Mr.  iNiuglas  was  second  and  Mr.  Uewelyn  third  with 
rather  small  plants  but  good  varieties.  For  three  varieties  Mr. 
Barlow  was  first  with  Hilton's  President,  Buck's  George  IT.,  and 
Crownshaw's  Exile  ;  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Llewelvn 
having  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  In  tne 
single  specimen  class  Mr.  Barlow  was  first,  second,  and  third  with 
BxHe,  the  remaining  {yrizes  being  secured  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who 
also  obtained  the  special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  (George  Smith  of 
Edmonton  for  the  best  plant  of  Smith's  Duke  of  Wellmgton. 

There  were  few  competitors  for  the  extra  prizes  offered  for 
fancy  Auriculas,  Polyantnuses.  and  double  Primroses.  Mr.  Barlow 
staged  the  only  collection  of  fancy  Auriculas  and  secured  the  first 
prize.  Mr.  Dean  was  first  with  Polyanthuses,  and  Mr.  H.  Hooper, 
Tine  Nursery,  Bath,  was  second,  Mr.  Dean  taking  the  chief  prize 
for  the  only  collection  of  Primroses.  Mr.  Donglas  exhibited  a 
good  collection  of  hardy  Primulas  and  was  placed  first,  Mr. 
Llewelyn  following  with  smaller  plants. 

CSRTIFIOATBD  YARiBTiE8.~Nearly  all  the  seedlings  enume- 
rated in  the  special  classes  were  honoured  with  certificates,  and 
as  they  were  mostly  of  exceptional  merit  both  as  regards  colour 
and  form  we  subjoin  the  following  descriptions  of  their  chief  points 
and  recommendations. 

Heroine  (Homer). — ^A  grand  self.  Tube  rich  and  smooth; 
paste  perfectly  circular,  pure,  and  dense ;  petals  stout  and  flat ; 
colour  dark  maroon,  flrm^  and  rich.  A  model  flower,  with  a  mag- 
Bifioent  truss  of  twelve  finely  formed  fiowers. 
:  Conser votive  (Douglas). — ^An  imposing  white-eid^ed  variety  of 
Btout  habit,  with  fine  truss  and  flowers.  Tube  rich  and  deep, 
Buzxounded  with  a  pure  smooth  paste ;  body  colour  dark  but  a 
little  irreflrular,  breaUng  slightly  into  the  broad  mealy  edge.  The 
general  character  of  tne  flower  resembles  (^eorse  Lightbody. 
Vhich  is  evidently  one  of  its  parents,  and  in  all  probability  it  wul 
occasionally  become  grey-edged. 

Lord  ScUuibury  (Mellor).— A  self  flower  of  considerable  merit, 
with  a  deep  rich  tube,  and  small  circular  pure  white  paste,  and 
broad  chocolate  maroon  edge  \  darker  and  deeper  than  Campbell's 
Lord  of  Lome. 

TheUe  (Homer).— Grey-edffed ;  tube  small  and  of  good  colour ; 
paste  clear  and  circular ;  body  colour  black,  but  mns  very  slightly 
into  the  edge.  A  neat,  flat,  and  well-formed  flower  of  mucn 
promise. 

Orion  (Homer). — ^An  extremely  handsome  and  distinct  green- 
edffed  variety,  with  flowers  of  moderate  size ;  the  edge  dark  green ; 
boay  colour  nearly  black ;  paste  fine  and  circular ;  tube  deep  and 
open  but  rather  liffht  in  colour.    Habit  vigorous. 

Cifclopt  (Hom^.— Another  highly  attractive  and  distinct  green- 
edged  vanety.  rips  seven  or  eight  in  a  head,  very  large ;  tube 
deep  and  fine,  dark  yellow ;  body  colour  rich  purplish  maroon.  A 
form  of  unusual  vigour. 

Jkb  Roy  (Dean).— A  green-edged  variety,  not  particularly  strik- 
ing but  very  neat  and  pretty.  Pips  of  medium  size,  neatly  and 
renilarly  formed ;  paste  good ;  body  colour  dark  and  clear. 

7Uv,  F,  Tymont  (Dean). — ^A  good  grey-edged  form  with  symme- 
trical pips  of  moderate  size.  Body  colour  almost  black,  in  a  broad 
regular  band  \  paste  even :  tube  deep  and  of  good  colour. 

ifrf.  Dodvieu  (Simonite).— An  excellent  white-edged  variety. 
Pips  circular  in  outline,  fiat ;  body  colour  a  brieht  purplish  blue, 
«lear,  and  well  defined,  with  apure  paste  and  deep  tube.  Habit 
robust  and  peduncles  stout.    Very  distinct  and  promising. 

Mrs,  Douglas  (Simonite). — A  hsndsome  self, an  evident  improve- 
ment on  Tumer's  Chas.  J.  Perry,  surpassing  the  latter  in  size  and 
the  brighter  body  colour  ;  the  tube  is  also  deeper  and  the  colour 
darker.    A  stately  plant  and  striking  fiower. 

Tuian  (Tumeri.— An  alpine  variety  of  unusual  merit.  The  pips 
are  large  and  finely  shaded  with  bright  reddish-crimson.  Very 
symmetrical  in  form,  perfectly  fiat,  and  altogether  an  admirable 
flower. 


UnHqm  rrunier).^Another  nearly  equally  handsome  a^ine^ 
with  very  large  pipi  shaded  with  bright  purple,  and  witii  a  deep 
(dear  yellow  tube. 

Bunriee  (Barlow). — A  very  distinct  and  beautiful  seedling  gold* 
laced  Polyanthus.  The  flowers  are  not  very  large,  but  the  gold 
laQuig  is  briffht  and  the  body  colour  a  rich  cnmson.  The  plant  is 
also  extremely  florif eions,  the  flowen  being  closely  placed  in  tho 
heads. 


Wb  have  received  the  following  letter  describiag  the  geneAl 
appearance  of  this  Show  :— 

"  One  of  the  prettiest  shows  at  which  I  have  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  was  held  last  Tuesday  at  South  Kensington* 
Auriculas  of  course  formed  the  main  feature  of  the  Show,  but 
numbers  of  other  flowers  were  represented,  and  every  taste  seemed 
consulted.  I  do  not  profess  to  Imow  much  about  Auriculas,  and 
as  mj  confrere.  **  D.,  Deal,**  was  present,  and  he  certainly  does  know 
a  c^reat  deal  aoout  them,  I  will  leave  to  him  to  comment  on  thd 
varieties  in  next  week's  Journal. 

"  The  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  were  arranged  on  a  long  tables, 
wbich  went  the  whole  length  of  the  great  conservatory,  and  a 
splendid  sight  they  formed.    Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  as  usual,  carried 
all  before  him,  but  Mr.  Douglas  pressed  him  close,  and  in  onft 
class  he  was  excelled  by  Mr.  Pohlman  of  Halifax.    All  the  sreat 
Auricula  growers  were  present,  and  as  judges  appeared  to  nave 
a  hard  task  set  them.    A  new  Auricula  grower  made  his  deb^ 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  the  rosarian  rector  of  Wimpole  ; 
he  secured  one  flrst  prize.    At  the  west  end  of  the  conservatory 
Mr.  Barr  fllled  a  large  table  with  a  grand  collection  of  Daffodiui 
and  Narcissi    Empress  and  Bmperor,  two  of  the  flnest,  were  not 
represented,  but  nearly  all  the  others  were,  including  a  new  bioolor 
called  Primulinns.     Mr.  Standish  of   Ascot  showed   thirty-six 
blooms  of  Gkurdenias,  which  were  gntnd.  one  being  over  4  inches 
in  diameter.    Messrs.  James  Yeitch  A  Sons  contributed  a  ma^- 
ficent  display  of  Ghent  Azaleas  in  small  pots,  and  Clematises, 
Mr.  Robert  rarker  of  Tooting  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  Bhodo- 
dendron  Countess  of  Haddington.    Mr.  Hooper  of  Bath  had  some 
very  grand  Pansies,  while  Mr.  Cannell  showed  huge  baskets  ot 
Pansies,  including  H>lendid  examples  of  Robert  Bums,  Chieftain, 
and  Magpie.     Mr.  Llewelyn  also  sent  a  basket  of  Pansies,  Lord 
Beaconsneld,  purple,  bein^  splendid ;  while  very  bright  were  New 
Guinea,  yellow ;  and  William  Earley,  white,  was  also  attractive. 
.     ''  But  the  grandest  part  of  the  Bxhibition  in  my  eyes  was  the 
dass  devoted  to  Roses.    It  is  trae  there  was  no  competition,  but 
that  did  not  affect  the  beauty  of  the  Roses  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gheorga 
Paul.    The  class  was  for  twenty  Teas  in  pots.    I  tnink  I  never 
saw  a  fresher  or  more  lovely  lot  of  Teas  gathered  together.    The 
beauty  of  the  plants  shown  was  Uiat  many  of  them  were  varieties 
that  are  rarefy  seen  in  perfection  out  of  doors.    Perfection  de 
Kontplaiftir  for  instance,  which  is  so  shy  a  bloomer  in  the  open, 
was,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Paul,  staged  in  fpreat  excel- 
lence.   This  was  the  finest  specimen  shown,  but  Cathenne  Mermet, 
though  not  so  freely  fiowered,  was  equally  good  if  not  superior 
to  the  former.    I  never  saw  finer  blooms  of  this  lovely  variety. 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  was  also  very  good,  but  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  attractive  was  the  old  favourite  Madame  de  St.  Joseph. 
The  colour  of  this  was  so  lovely,  so  deep,  and  so  beautifully 
shaded  that  it  won  great  admiration.     Marie  Yan  Houtte  was 
very  faint  in  colour,  out  Louise  de  Savoie  and  Le  Mont  Blan& 
those  very  shy  bloomers,  were  both  good.    Madame  Margottin  ana 
Marie  GuiUot  were  above  the  average.    The  worst  in  the  collectioa 
were  Hom^re  and  Bougtoe.    Mardchal  Niel  was  not  represented 
in  pots;  but  superior  cut  blooms  were  shown  in  baskets,  and 
evoked  the  admiration  of  all. 

''The  Show  was  altogether  a  most  charming  one,  and  as  the 
first  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  was  a  great  pleasure  to— Wtld 
Savage." 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 
Messrs.  Williams  contributed  an  extensive  and  handsome  group 
of  Orchids  and  other  choice  plants,  Messrs.  Osbom  a  group  of  fine* 
foliage  and  fiowering  plants,  and  Mr.  Aldous  a  somewhat  similar 
group.  Messrs.  John  Laing  it  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  sent  specimens  of 
the  handsome  new  Azalea  Madame  Jean  Nuytens  Yerschaffelt : 
and  Messrs.  Dickson  A  C^  Pilrig  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  exhibited 
specimens  of  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  one  plant  only  two  years  old 
being  over  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  flowering  most  profusely.  All 
these  groups  and  miscellaneous  exhibits,  together  with  a  larse 
oolleotfon  of  Auriculas  from  Chiswick,  contributed  greatly  to  ths 
success  of  the  Exhibition. 


Small  Birds  v.  Goosbbbbbt  and  Citbbant  Buds.— la 
reply  to  **  J.  S.  W.,"  I  think  it  wants  no  better  proof  of  trees 
being  sensibly  injured  than  to  see  them  entirely  stripped  of 
all  their  buds.  Some  seasons  we  are  troubled  with  caterpiUan^ 
but  no  one  will  ever  make  me  believe  that  the  birds  pick  out 
all  the  buds  for  the  sake  of  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  insects  that 
may  be  on  tbe  trees.  If  so.  ^y  are  the  crops  of  birds 
always  found  fall  of  bads  2    That  there  are  insect-eating  birds 
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we  viut  all  admit,  bat  not  among  the  bnUfincbes.  I  wish  the 
BparrowSy  my  gr^ttest  enemies  amongst  the  bads,  were  as 
ztare  in  this  neighbourhood  as  the  bullfinch,  then  I  should  ex- 
penence  a  Utile  less  labour  and  anxiety. — ^F.  H.  Fboud. 

^     -MR.  MCINTOSH'S  GAEDEN  AT  DUNEEVAN. 

Fbequemt  allusions  to  this  garden  have  been  made  in  the 
Jofosial,  and  its  beauty  in  June,  when  the  Rhododendrons  were 
flowering,  has  been  fully  described.  The  remarkable  manner 
Ir  mbidk  Lilium  amatum  is  frown  has  also  been  noticed,  the 
plantB  reaching  more  than  11  feet  high,  a  sight  which  the  late 
Ifer.  Fortnne  has  admitted  he  never  saw  in  Japan.  The  Conifers, 
$tw  in  number  but  exceptionally  fine,  have  been  referred  to ; 
&e  largest,  Picea  magninca  and  Cupresaus  Lawsoniana  erecta 
Tixidis,  to  be  probably  found  in  a  private  collection,  being  there, 
With  others  of  great  merit ;  and  the  singularly  complete  collec- 
tion  of  Zonal  Pelai^oninms  which  Mr.  McJntosh,  as  President 
of  the  Pelargonium  Society,  has  formed  has  had  worthy  recog^ 
idtion ;  but  public  reference  has  not,  I  think,  been  made  to  the 
podea  in  spring,  yet  the  flower  beds  at  the  present  time  are  so 
beautiful  that  they  cannot  be  passed  in  silence.  They  are  not 
nunerous,  these  being  perhaps  thirty  of  them  ;  but  they  are 
et  good  sise,  and  about  twenty  of  them  filled  with  Hyaointfas, 
ind  the  remainder  with  Tulips,  produce  an  efiEect  that  cannot 
be  eqnalled  during  the  summer  months.  For  the  planting 
of  the  beds  four  thousand  imported  Hyacinth  bulbs  were 
employed,  about  one-third  of  the  varieties  being  double,  and 
as  the  colours  are  carefully  arranged,  and  each  spike  supported 
with  the  same  care  as  plants  grown  in  pots^  the  display  is 
highly  imposing  and  tlM  fragrance  delightful.  Instead  of 
a&ks  that  are  usually  employed  for  supporting  the  spikes 
stiatght  2-feet  lengths  of  rather  strong  galvanised  wire  ara 
Md.  These  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beds  are  invisible, 
but  when  on  a  closer  approach  they  are  seen  their  appropriate- 
ness is  BO  manifest  that  they  are  the  reverse  of  nasightiy.  Sup- 
ports of  this  nature  might  with  advantage  be  employed  for 
other  flowers  in  many  gardens  where  much  time  is  involved  in 
making  sticks  that  perish  in  a  season,  the  galvanised  supports 
laatix^  a  lifetime.  The  Tulip  beds  have  a  very  rich  appear- 
•BBoe.  All  know  of  the  glowing  brilliancy  of  a  mass  of  Vennillioa 
Brilliant ;  this  is  perhaps  the  brightest  of  all,  but  not  the  best 
fixr  bedding,  for  La  Belle  Alliance  is  also  rich,  and  its  large 
fiowere,  broad  f61iage,  and  the  eturdiaess  of  the  plants  consta- 
tote  it  the  most  viduable  for  this  purpose.  Ohrysolora  is  the 
best  yellow,  pure  bright  and  spotless  with  large  blooms.  A 
rosy  crimson  variety,  Moli^,  is  much  admired  for  its  pleasing 
ook)ur,  but  it  is  a  little  irregular,  and  Wouverman  commands 
Dptice  by  its  remarkable  richuess — ^an  indescribable  purplish 
oiamson,  unlike  any  other  flower,  but  somewhat  resembling 
limine  Herbstii  in  its  best  condition. 

'  Mr.  Mcintosh  is  also  forming  a  choice  collection  of  hardy 
limits,  every  new  Plum,  Pear,  and  Apple  of  repute  being  pur^ 
<dia8ed  as  soon  as  it  is  obtainable.  In  this  garden  Plum  blossom 
is  plentiful,  Pear  blossom  scant,  and  Apples  promise  to  be  fairly 
well  furnished  with  flowers.  Small  fruits  give  promise  of  fuU 
crops.  Vines,  too,  of  which  all  the  leading  varieties  are  in* 
cluaed,  are  in  a  very  promising  condition,  and  the  Peach  crop 
imder  glass  is  good,  but  outdoors  a  complete  failure.  Fruit 
onltiiie  at  Duneevan  is  a  work  of  difficulty  owing  to  the  light 
sandy  soil  and  wet  subsoil  impregnated  with  iron,  and  it  is 
only  the  readiness  of  the  owner  to  purdiase  soil  from  long  dis- 
tatKses  and  the  cultural  care  of  his  gndener,  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
success  can  be  achieved  in  this  department.  Mr.  Mcintosh  is 
an  earnest  horticulturxBt,  and  his  g^urden  is  not  only  enjoyable 
bqt  instructive.-— A  Yisitob. 


MEAL  ON  AUBICULA  LEAVES. 

Wx  cannot  better  reply  to  *'A  Gabdbnbb,''  who  seeks 
information  on  this  subject,  than  by  publishing  the  following 
report  of  the  investigations  of  Bj.  M.  C.  Oooke,  which  appeared 
in  part  9  of  vol.  v.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  issued  in  December  last. 

'  **  Under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope  Auricula  leaves  are 
seen  to  be  regularly  sprinkled,  at  equal  distances  all  over  the 
surface,  with  uniform  white  clusters  of  a  mealy-looking  sub- 
stance, except  that  all  around  the  margin  of  the  leaf  the 
number  of  these  clusters  is  largely  increased,  so  that  in  that 
portion  they  are  closely  crowded  together.  The  uniformity 
in  size  of  the  clusters  and  their  uniform  distribution  over  the 
surface  is  very  marked  in  character.    In  order  to  ascertain 


the  nature  of  this  meal  Br.  M.  0.  Oooke  removed  a  yotlkm. 
and  submitted  it  to  examination  under  a  quarter-inch  objeetive^ 
with  a  magnifyhig  power  ef  abeot  400  dianeterB,  and  found- 
it  to  consist  of  short  broken  needle-shaped  crystals  mixed 
with  small  granules ;  the  addition  of  ordmaiy  spirits  of  wine 
did  not  dissolve  them,  but  they  were  soluble  in  bMmzine* 
He  did  not  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  the  orystala 
were  reformed  on  the  evaporation  of  the  benzine.  In  th» 
next  plaoe  a  strip  of  the  cuticle  of  the  lei^f  with  the  mealj 
clusters  m  «i^  was  removed  and  examined  with  the  aamft 
quarter-inch  power,  by  means  of  which  it  was  found  thak 
although  the  dusters  were  veiy  uniform  in  eiae  and  equal 
in  distribution,  they  appeared  to  have  no  relationship  with 
the  stomata,  were  not  collected  at  these  openings,  and  evidentlx 
were  in  no  sense  to  be  attributed  to  exudation  fh>m  the  stomata. 
Further  manipulation  and  dissolving  away  the  crystals  demon- 
strated that  each  of  the  clusten  had  a  nucleus  m  the  form  aC 
a  globose  elandular  hair  with  a  very  short  stem.  These  glanda 
occupied  the  centre  of  each  cluster  of  meal,  were  quite  empty 
and  collapsed,  with  the  broken  oryatala  adhering  to  tbio 
Burfiioe  oovering  them,  and  oonvertiog  them  into  the  appeas* 
ance  of  dusters  of  meal.  Thus  far,  then,  the  examinatioo 
showed  that  the  r^;ularity  of  the  disposition  of  the  meal  waa 
due  to  the  presence  of  globose  glandular  hairs,  around  which 
the  meal  was  cdlected  in  the  form  of  broken  needle-shaped 
crystals ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  this  meal  is  a^ 
firat  contained  as  a  secretion  within  the  glands,  ultimately 
escaping  and  ciystallising  upon  the  surface. 

**  In  order  to  ascertain  the  diemical  characteristios  of  tbi» 
substance,  he  forwarded  the  anall  quantity  which  remained 
to  him,  aJNier  his  experiments,  to  one  of  the  expert  cfaemiste 
in  the  laborataEy  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  he  thus  report* 
the  result  of  his  investigatton :  *The  mad  on  tiie  Auncnla 
leaves  consists  of  crystals  which  appear  to  be  coated  with  m- 
waxy  matter.  On  removing  the  meal  and  treating  it  with 
alcohol,  strength  50  o.  p.,  all  dissolve,  but  on  evaporating  the 
alcohd  beautiful  adcular  crystals  rearrange  themsdvea  in  & 
stellate  manner.  I  bdieve  the  meal  to  be  an  alkaloid  of  soma 
kind ;  the  orystals  are  very  flue.  It  is  soluble  in  ethex^ 
soluble  also  in  weak  hydrodiloric  add  on  heating,  but  pre* 
cipitated  on  cooling.  With  a  better  simply  of  leaves,  andl 
more  time  allowed  to  me  for  the  examinakifm,  I  could  probably 
have  added  to  this  r^oKt^  which  may  be  resumed  witii  a  better 
supply  of  material.' " 

•  ■  '  ■        ■  ■  ■■ 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

April  Slsr. 

NOTwrrEBTAKDlHG  the  favourable  weather,  the  second  springy 
Exhibition  of  this  Sodety,  which  was  held  upon  the  above  date^ 
was  not  so  well  attended  by  exhibitcurs  as  might  have  been  ex-^ 
pected.  The  entries  in  the  various  classes  were  comparatively 
few,  the  exodlence  of  the  display  being  chiefly  due  to  the  nume- 
reus  extensive  and  handsome  groups  contributed  by  the  nnraeiT- 
men,  the  collections  of  plants  exhibited  by  VieMTB.  Yeitoty 
Williams,. Bull,  Paul,  and  the  General  Horticultural  Company  con* 
tributing  ver^r  laigely  to  the  suooebs  of  the  Show,  and  attracted 
much  admiration  &om  the  Tiaitors. 

Hoses  in  pots  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  T!he  OlA^ 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  in  admirable  condition.  They  were  the  only 
exhibiton  in  the  class  for  nine  spedmens^  and  were  awarded  the 
premier  prize.  In  addition  an  extra  pnze  was  awarded  fOr  a. 
group  of  excellent  Roses.  The  varieties  were  the  same  as  thoe» 
alluded  to  by  "  Wtld  Savagb  **  under  our  report  of  the  Auricula. 
Bhow,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  same  firm 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  six  new  Boees  sent  out  in  187S 
and  1879.  The  varieties  exhibited  were  Rosy  Mom,  Louis  Dor6, 
Eugene  Yerdier,  Mrs.  Laxton,  and  Madame  Eug&ne  Ohambeyron, 
all  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  the  Tea  Rose  Innocent  Pirola.  Pive 
baskets  oontainine  at)Out  ninety  fine  Mar^chal  Kiel  blooms  weie 
also  shown.  Mr.  VValker  of  Tmune,  Oxon,  sent  four  boxes  of  cut 
Roses,  comprising  numerous  varieties  represented  by  some  of  the 
freshest  and  brightest  blooms  possible.  Mardchal  Kiel  was  of 
unusual  size  and  substance,  one  t>ox  containing  thirty-two  hand*- 
some  blooms.  He  also  sent  a  box  of  President  Strewberries,  tiie 
fruit  being  of  great  size  and  excellently  coloured.  An  extra  prizo^ 
was  deservedly  awarded  for  these  fine  exhibits. 

Btove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  not  very  numerous  nor  in 
first-rate  condition.  Messrs.  B.  Peed  dk  Son,  Norbniy  Nurseries,. 
Btreatham,  obtained  the  first  prize  for  twelve  plants  with  fair 
specimens  of  Tremandra  verticUlata,  Erica  elegans,  and  Azalea 
Napoleon  IIL  among  others.  Mr.  Gt.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Louisa 
Lady  Gtoldsmid,  Regent's  Park,  was  the  only  other  exhibitor  in  this 
class,  securing  the  second  prize  with  an  even  eoUectxon,  including 
a  large  vigorous  sDeoimen  of  Hibbertia  Rheedi,  and  two  healthy 
plants  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  Azaleas  were  comparatively 
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fmr,  but  ICr.  WhMiar  itftgad  a  Tetr  good  fint-priie  ooUaotami  €»f 
six  pbuitt  in  12-inch  pots.  Axaloa  magnifica  and  A.  Ghanner 
were  Terj  profnaely  flowefed.  The  second  priie  went  to  Kr. 
Batty,  gudener  to  SL,  Thoraton,  Eiq.,  The  Hoo,  fi^denham,  with 
good  Tarieties,  hnt  spanelr  bloomed.  MesBn.  B.  Peed  A  Bon 
eecnred  the  flnt  prize  in  the  nnnetTmen's  cHus  for  six  Azaleas 
with  Tonr  eren  and  well-flowered  specimens:  Mr.  H.  James, 
CMle  Innserf ,  Norwood,  foUowinf  with  intiier  loose  plants. 
Cmerarias  were  poorly  represented,  only  one  reaDr  good  ooUeo- 
tion  being  staged--namely,  the  one  from  Hr.  Jomi  Wiggins, 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq^  HiUingdon  Place,  Uzfaridge,  who 
«taged  nine  remarkably  eren  and  weU-flowered  specimens.  The 
«ame  exhibitor  was  airarded  the  first  prise  for  the  only  coUeotion 
of  nine  Pelargoniums,  of  which  the  best  was  Kingston  Beanty.  He 
also  secured  an  extra  prize  for  a  miscellaneoas  collection  of  plants, 
and  the  first  prize  for  six  seedling  Asuu^llises,  some  of  which  were 
iof  good  form  and  bright  in  colour,  especialiy  Princess  Dagmar,  Fire- 
fly, aod  Hdlle.  Titiens.  Auriculas  were  represented  by  two  colleo- 
tkms  in  the  open  class  for  twehre.  ICr.  0.  Turner,  Slough,  was 
placed  first  with  eren  and  well  selected  plants.     Mr.  Douglas, 

ektdener  to  F.  Whitbonm,  Bsq.,  Lozfovd  Hall,  IlfonL  follow- 
g  closely,  but  Us  plants  were  rallnr  more  drawn  than  ICr. 
Tamer's, 

Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  exbibiton  .'—Messrs. 
Veitch  aod  Sons^  Chelsea,  for  large  cponi^  of  choice  plants ;  Hr. 
W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for  a  collection  of  Orohids  and  new  plants  ;  Mr. 
3.  S.  Williams  for  a  handsome  group  of  rare  and  beantifol  Orchids 
«nd  other  plants  ;  McMrs.  Barr  it  Bngden,  Covent  Garden,  for  a 
eoUection  of  Daffodils  ;  the  (General  Biorticultural  Company  for  a 
large  group  of  fine-foliaged  plants  and  OrchidB,  including  (Monto- 
^ossum  vexillarium  and  two  exceptionally  handsome  specimens 
St  Arpophyllnm  gigantenm,  one  beariDg  oyer  a  doaen  long  otHu- 
drical  spikes  of  its  small  purplish  flowexe ;  Mr.  H.  Heime,  gardener 
to  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  ATenue  Boad.  Begent's  Park,  for  a 
larse  ^np  of  fine  OTchids;  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  for  a  collection 
of  Auriculas ;  Mr.  Hooper,  Vine  Nnaery,  Bath,  for  Pansy  blooms  ; 
suid  to  Messrs.  Carter  A  Co.,  for  some  pans  of  remarkably  hand- 
some Paneles,  the  varieties  Admiration,  Blue  Qem,  Mag(p{e,  Blue 
Beauty,  Lutea  grandiflora,  and  the  superb  new  rarietT  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  distinct  form  witn  large  well-formed  flowers  or  a  deep  rich 
crimson  colour  and  a  brirht  yellow  eye.  Messrs.  Standish  exhibited 
the  enormous  flowen  of  Qardenia  intermedia  they  had  on  the 
nreTioQs  dav  at  Kensington  and  referred  to  in  our  report ;  and 
Mr.  Howard  of  Sonthgate  sent  specimens  of  the  useful  yellow 
Hargnerite,  Chrysanthemum  fmtescens  Eioile  d'Or.  A  large  num- 
ber of  new  plants  were  staged,  but  the  certificates  had  not  been 
Awacded  when  our  reporter  left  the  Exhibition. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  umSTlKO  of  the  Execntiye  Committee  of  the  Natiokal 
Boss  SocnsTT  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club 
<fa  the  13th  inst,  Geo.  Baker,  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  in  the  chair,  when  Tarious  arrangements  connected 
^th  the  forthcoming  exhibitions  of  the  Society  were  made. 
•Judges  were  selected,  and  amongst  other  decisions  arrived  at 
were  the  following :— That  on  the  day  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition  a  eUjeuner  would  take  place  at  one  o'clock,  open  to 
«ny  members  of  the  Society  who  might  wish  to  join,  and  that 
certain  members  of  foreign  Bose  societies  would  be  invited  as 
finests ;  that  silver-gilt  and  silver  medals  of  the  Society  would 
oe  presented  to  the  Society  of  Boearians  at  Antwerp,  and  to 
the  Society  of  Brie-Comte-Bobert,  to  be  allocated  according  to 
the  wishes  ot  their  respective  Committees — acts  of  international 
courtesy  which  we  are  sure  will  be  appreciated,  especially  as 
they  are  in  response  to  offers  of  a  similar  character  made  from 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  those  Societies.  Two  errors 
faaving  unfortunately  crept  into  the  schedule  through  printer's 
carelessness,  we  are  requested  to  state  that  in  class  21  it  should 
be  eight  distinct  instead  of  six,  and  in  class'  22,  twenty-four 
distinct  instead  of  eight ;  those  classes  are  correct  in  the  sche- 
dule issued  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  Lovers  of  Boses 
should  remember  that  by  the  arrangements  made  with  the 
Otyetal  Palace  Company  members  wUl  have  the  privilege  Of 
Admission  to  the  Exhibition  for  half  an  hour  before  Uie  general 
pablic. 

—  Wb  are  informed  that  the  Exhibition  of  Spbino 
Flowebs  to  be  held  on  the  26th  inst.  in  the  Vestry  Hall, 
Tumham  Green,  is  expected  to  be  a  very  excellent  one,  as 
nearly  all  the  chief  metropolitan  nuiseiymen  and  growers  of 

Slants  for  market  will  contribute  to  the  display.  The  Boyal 
[ortieultural  Society^s  gardens  at  Chiawick  (which  axe  dose 
to  tlie  place  of  Exhibition),  will  be  open  to  visitors  to  the 
£how,  who  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  gardens  in 
tiieir  most  attntctive  gaxl^  the  great  collection  of  fruit  trees 
aow  being  in  blossom.     Mr.  Banon  is  the  manager  of  the 


Show,  and  from  whom  tickets  and  all  infozmation  zelatiTfi  to 
the  Exhibitum  can  be  obtained. 

— —  AMONa  the  anmeroQs  Orchids  CThihited  by  VLmmm, 
Yeitch  k.  Sons  at  Kftnaington  on  the  ISth  isst.  was  »  speoiaua 
of  HUNTLKTA  mLBAOBi8|  which  was  honooied  with  •  ftri^ 
dees  certificate,  and  althoiigh  net  sew  it  deaerres  a  mam 
lengthened  notice  than  wo  were  able  to  give  it  in  oviopofl 
This  plant  has  been  known  as  Batemaania  neleagriB,  mid  h 
clearly  allied  in  atructnie  to  the  genos  Zygopetalnm,  while  im 
habit  it  resembles  the  BoUoas.  The  flowen  aie  nearly  4  inehei 
in  diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  biowalsh  tioM 
marked  with  white,  and  the  labellnm  almost  white.  Tbb 
specific  name  meieagris^  which  signifies  gui]iea*hen,  applte 
to  the  odoaring  of  the  flowers,  but  it  is  not  ao  approariata  hi 
this  case  as  in  the  common  Fritillaria  meleagris.  The  genu 
comprises  two  or  three  species,  natives  <^  Tropical  Americat 
and  epiphytal  in  habit. 

Another  very  remarkable  plant  that  merits  farther 

notice  is  Anthubjum  Andbbahuh,  a  peculiarly  showy  Aioid 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Linden  of  Ghent,  to  wnich  a  first-dass  oertiftp 
cate  was  also  accorded.  In  the  colour  of  the  snathe  this  apeoies 
bears  some  resemblance  to  A.  Schertzerianum,  but  it  is  brightei^ 
of  a  sbiningpolished  appearance,  and  the  surface  veiy  strangdy 
indented.  The  leaves  have  heart-shaped  blades  9  to  lOinches 
long  and  6  to  7  indies  broad,  dark  green,  and  supported  aa 
petioles  over  a  foot  in  length.  The  plant  was  intzodnoed  te 
Europe  from  Colombia  in  1877. 

A  ooMMtTNiCATioN  from  Brossels  states  t!bat  whea 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  recently  visited  Laeken,  she  was 
conducted  by  the  King  and  Qaeeir  of  the  Bdgians  round  the 
Boyal  Gardens,  and  minutely  inspected  the  mlignifioent  ooi> 
servatory,  which  is  the  finest  stmctore  of  its  kind  in  Europe^ 
and  appeared  much  impressed  with  tiie  remai^ble  Palms,  Tree 
Ferns,  and  other  plants,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Wills  the  EngliA 
decorator.  After  inspecting  the  conservatory  Mr.  Wills  was  pre^ 
sented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  King,  and  was  gradonsly  com* 
plimented  on  his  success.  Bouquets  for  the  Boyal  party  imtt 
sent  from  London  by  a  special  messenger  of  Mr.  Wills,  in 
obedience  to  His  Majesty^  command. 

A  COBBXSPOKBBNT  writing  concerning  SpabboWB  tt. 

Sbsds  and  Budb  states :— -"If  Mr.  Froud  (see  page  274)  will 
adopt  the  plan  I  pursue  he  will,  I  think,  save  much  powdeir 
and  shot  I  place  a  few  short  slicks  round  the  seed  beds  ot 
down  the  sioes  of  the  Pea  rows ;  start  at  one  stick  with  n 
bobbin  of  black  cotton,  and  take  it  from  stick  to  stick,  crosstng 
and  recrossing  the  bed  or  rows  with  it,  keeping  it  abotw 
2  inches  from  the  ground ;  the  birds  ,do  not  see  the  cottoDf, 
which  they  fly  against,  and  it  frightens  them  away.** 

"B.  N.  G."  writes  as  follows :— "The  lovely  Hoop  ot 

Petticoat  Nardss  (NABCiaBirs  Bulbooodium)  is  a  dwarf 
species  with  nch  golden  flowers,  and  invaluable  in  small  pots 
for  associating  with  Primulas,  Cydamen,  Sdllas,  Croons,  Ha^  ia 
conservatories.  It  will  not  stand  hard  forcing,  and  should  not 
be  forced  into  flower  too  early,  or  else  the  bnUiB  will  be  ilouAd 
to  bloom  irregularly  instead  of  prodndng  a  good  e£Eect  at:ttBS 
time." 

Some  of   Mr.  Catlin's  excdlent  vazidfy  ot  ZoauA 

Pelabqoniums  are  flowering  well  in  one  of  the  hooses  st 
Messrs.  Carters'  nursery  at  Perry  Hill,  and  they  deserve,  notice 
for  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  flowers  and  purity  of  the 
colours.  Edgar  Catlin  is  a  handsome  salmon  scarlet ;  Liaaie 
Smith,  a  fine  rose-tinted  variety ;  Leona  Dare,  a  good  eabnan 
pink  ;  Fanny  Thorpe,  the  centre  of  similar  colour  to  the  laa^ 
shading  to  white  on  the  margins  of  the  petals ;  Fanny  Catlin, 
beautiful  bright  ealmou,  very  large  flower  ;  Edith  May,  pink 
shaded  with  scarlet.  The  flowers  of  these  varieties  are  not 
only  unusually  large,  but  highly  eymmetrioal  in  form  and  of 
good  substance. 

— -  In  the  house  devoted  to  succulent  plants  at  Eew« 
Cbbeus  flaosllifobmis,  the  Bat's  Tail  Cereus,  was  flowering 
freely  last  week.  The  plant  is  grafted  upon  Cereus  rostratus^ 
which  is  trained  up  Uie  rafters,  and  from  one  of  the  stems  » 
large  cluster  of  the  peculiar  cylindrical  whip-like  branches  a 
ysrd  or  more  in  length  hang  perpendicularly  downwards. 
Upon  these  axe  borne  the  ra£er  large  bright  pink  flowers, 
which  like  others  at  the  family  only  compensate  for  their  brief 
duration  by  their  showiness  and  brightness  of  colour.  Cereos 
Mallisonii  was  also  flowering,  both  on  its  own  roots  and  giafted 
on  C.  MacI>onaldi»,  the  latter  appearing  to  better  advantage, 
though  the  flowers  were  equally  fine»  The  colour  in  this  apt  das 
is  a  very  rich  crimson. 
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—  At  the  Melbomne  Knnery,  Anerl^,  one  of  the  esta* 
blishments  now  possessed  bj  the  General  Horticnltuml  Com- 

Smjf  DBAoaiTAS  are  at  the  present  time  in  excellent  con- 
tion  both  as  regards  vigonr  and  colour.  The  able  mana^r 
of  that  nnrsery,  Mr.  Bause,  has,  it  is  well  known,  paid  especial 
attention  to  those  plants,  thennmerons,  distinct,  and  handsome 
forms  he  hab  produced  being  greatly  appreciated  by  cnltirators 
generally.  Among  so  many  that  are  good  it  is  difficult  to 
particularise  yarieties  of  especial  merit,  but  Bauaei,  Willsi, 
Frederick!,  Oanstonii,  and  Anerleyensis  are  some  of  the  most 
attractiTe.  The  variegated  form,  D.  terminalis  alba,  is  also  a 
valuable  plant  for  decoratiye  purposes,  as  a  specimen  of  good 
size  can  be  grown  in  a  48-pot,  and  the  pure  white  margin  forms 
a  stziking  contrast  with  the  dark  green  portion  of  the  leaf. 

HlKY  other  plants  in  the  same  nursery  were  also  note- 
worthy, especially  Caxadium  Pbble  db  Brazil,  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  forms  in  commerce.  The  leaves 
are  ot  great  size,  semi-transparent,  membranous  in  texture,  of 
a  whitish  colour,  very  lightly  tinged  with  pale  pink,  and 
marked  with  bold  bright  green  veins.  This  variety  is  quite 
unique  in  character,  and  uie  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  colour 
iufrasing  the  leaves  render  it  very  charming. 

A  FiNiB  specimen  of  the  handsome !  Brazilian  shrub 

BUDOEA  MACBOPHYLLA  was  recently  flowering  in  one  of  the 
houses.  TheT  flowers  are  tubular  with  four  or  five  lobes,  of  a 
creamy  white  colour,  and  closeljr  packed  in  dense  tenninal  heads 
that  contrast  verv  pleasingly  witii  the  large  dark  green  leaves. 
Small  plants  of  this  species  are  useful  for  decorating  the  stove, 
where  they  thrive  admirably  in  a  soQ  consisting  of  good  loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

In  the  house  devoted  to  Anthubiuhb  there  was  a  remark- 

ablr  beautiful  din>lay,  nearly  Ave  hundred  spathes  ^  A.  Schert- 
cenanum  being  fully  expanded.  Many  excellent  varieties  are 
included  in  the  collection,  some  being  noticeable  for  the  great 
aize  of  the  spathes,  and  others  for  the  intensity  of  the  colour,  a 
few  combining  both  these  qualities.  The  white  form  of  A. 
Schertzerianum  comes  vei^  pure  in  colour,  but  it  is  disfigured 
by  the  number  of  diminutive  spathes  that  are  produced  on  the 
•padix,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  deformity. 

—  In  one  of  the  houses  at  the  Stanstead  Park  Nurseiy 
Bie  two  remarkably  good  nbw  Azalbab,  which  though  of 
small  size  are  bes^ring  a  great  profusion  of  lai*ge  flowers. 
Thev  are  both  of  compact  habi^  with  small  dark  green  leaves. , 
Haoame  Jean  Nuytens  Verschaffelt  has  exoellentiy  formed  > 
flowers,  white  with  a  yellowish  tinge  in  the  centre ;  while  the 
other,  named  Empress  of  India,  has  flowers  with  a  bright  rosy 
pink  centre  and  streaks,  the  margin  being  white.  They  are 
exceptionally  floriferous  and  flue. 

— -  In  reference  to  the  use  of  sea  band  Mr.  J.  Muir 
writes  as  follows :— " I  quite  agree  with  those  who  think  this 
substance  is  useful  for  all  garden  purposes  where  sand  is 
wanted,  dose  to  the  garden  here  are  many  hundreds  of  acres 
of  land  covered  with  sea  sand,  and  this  I  always  employ  for 
potting  purposes,  storing  roots  in  during  winter,  &c^  and  I 
always  flnd  it  eood  in  all  respects.  No  doubt  in  many  places 
it  could  be  had  much  cheaper  than  silver  sand,  and  it  would 
be  found  equally  as  useful." 

"  W.  J.  M."  writing  from  Clonmel,  describes  a  flne  spe- 
cimen of  Dielttba  spbcttabilib  at  Birdhill.  The  plant  is  6  feet 
high  and  8  in  diameter,  and  is  profusely  laden  with  flowers. 
The  late  Mr.  Fortune  esteemed  tne  Dielytra  as  one  of  his  most 
successful  introductions,  and  he  noticed  with  special  pleasure 
the  many  examples  of  it  in  cottage  homes  and  gardens. 


P0BTRAIT8  OP  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

Ctananthus  lobatus.  yat.  ard^  Oampanulacso.— *<  This 
Tock  plant  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  alpine 
Himalayan  herbaceous  plants,  forming  broad  patches  on  the 
bare  mountain  flanks  at  elevations  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet 
from  Eumaon  eastwards  to  Sikkim,  enlivened  with  a  profusion 
of  brilliant  violet-blue  horizontal  or  nodding  flowers.  It  was 
discovered  in  Eumaon  and  Nepal  by  Wallich's  collectors  in  1821, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  Horticultural  Gardens  in  1845 
by  that  gallant  soldier  and  accomplished  botanist.  General 
Hunro,  C.B.,  whose  lamented  death  took  place  a  few  weeks 
ngo.^'-iBot  Mag,,  t  6485.) 

LONICBBA  TOMENTELLA.  JV2»^.  ord,,  OaprifoliacesB. — 
"L.  tomentella,  a  rigid  bifsh  10  to  12  feet  high,  is  a  native  of 
the  interior  valleys  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  at  elevations  of 


8000  to  12,000  feet.  The  specimen  flgured  was  from  a  plan% 
cultivated  at  Kew  from  seeds ;  it  flowers  annually  in  July." — 
(^Ibid^  t  6486.) 

EiGHOBNiA  AZUBEA.  JVSz^.  ord.,  Pontederiacead.— *'A  com* 
mon  tropical  South  American  water-plant,  extendingfrom  Soutlt 
Brazil  to  Jamaca.  It  varies  greatly  in  the  size  and  form  of 
the  leaves  and  length  of  the  petiole,  and  ia  found  either  floating 
or  rooted  and  erect  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  shallow  watezt 
It  was  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  the  Boyal  Botanio 
Society,  Begent's  Park,  from  Brazil,  and  flowered  there  izir 
July  of  last  year."— (ifrwf.,  1 6487.) 

Seneoio  speciosus.  2Vat.  ord.,  Ck>mpoeit8B.— "  It  has  a  wide 
range  in  South  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  itself  to 
Natal,  and,  as  Mr.  Brown  remarks,  its  supposed  Chinese  origia 
is  probably  due  to  its  having  been  brought  by  one  of  the  home* 
wfod-bound  China  ships  which  regularly  touched  at  the  Cape* 
According  to  the  *'  Hortus  KewensiB,"  it  was  introduced  into 
England  about  1789  by  G.  Slater,  Esq."— (/Hi.,  t.  64188,) 

XiPHiON  EoLPAKOWBKiANUH.  Niot,  ord^t  Iridacess.— '<  Jk 
grows  plentifully  in  flelds  near  Wemoje,  in  Turkestan,  andl 
was  named  by  Dr.  Begel  in  compliment  to  General  Yon  Kol* 
pakow8ky."--(JW<l.  t.,  6489.) 

Cypripbdiuk  Spicebianuh.  Nat,  ord.,  OichidesB.— > 
*'  Becelved  from  India  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Spicer  amongst 
a  mixed  collection  of  Orchids,  without  any  indication  as  to  its 
habitat.  When  it  flowered  for  the  flrst  time  a  bloom  was  sent 
to  Prof.  Beichenbach,  who  named  the  plant  in  compliment  to 
the  genUeman  through  whose  instrumentalily  it  was  mtroduced 
into  British  gardens,  and  for  whom  Messrs.  James  Yeitoh  and 
Sons  purchased  the  8tock."--(/M<^.,  t.  6490.) 


THE  POLYANTHUS. 


Mb.  John  Slater  tells  us  the  parent  of  the  Polyanthus  was 
the  Primrose,  from  the  seed  of  which  an  Oxlip  was  produced  f 
this  by  careful  cultivation  produced  the  Cowshp,  and  from  this 
arese  the  Polyanthus.  How  Strang  he  diould  have  made  such . 
a  mistake.  The  Cowslip  is  a  true  species,  equally  as  distinct  aa 
the  Primrose.  It  is  incugenous  over  a  great  portion  of  Europe^ 
and  in  some  parts  is  common  where  the  Fnmrose  is  absent,, 
and  vice  vend.  In  districts  in  the  north  of  Scotland  which  I 
have  visited  I  fttiled  to  detect  it  where  the  Primrose  was 
abundant,  but  in  Norway  it  is  said  to  range  as  far  north  aa 
the  Primrose. 

The  Oxlip  is  a  natural  cross  between  the  Gowslip  and  Prim- 
rose. I  know  a  wood  in  this  neighbourhood  where  Oxlips  of 
every  gradation,  from  true  Cowslips  to  true  Primroses,  are  to 
be  found,  and  it  is  so  typical  a  case  of  the  origin  of  a  truly 
wild  hybrid  that  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  describe  it  (m 
the  outelde  of  the  wood  tiiere  are  numbers  of  true  Cowslips^ 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  are  true  Primroses,  while  between  tne 
two  are  the  Oxlips.  This  is  speaking  generally,  as  some  Prim- 
roses are  intermixed  with  the  Oxlips.  What  is  interesting,  too^ 
is  that  many  of  tiie  Primroses  are  smaller  than  the  normal 
ones,  and  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour.  Amongst  these  hybrids 
are  some  flowers  whid^  are  large,  and  exactiy  resemble  normal 
Primroses  both  in  size  and  colour,  but  borne  in  trusses  on  foot* 
stelks  like  Oxlips,  and  there  are  others  of  every  variety  from 
these  to  true  Cowslips,  many  of  them  bearing  single  flowers  aa 
well  as  trusses  on  the  same  plant.  The  majority  of  them  are  of 
a  flne  golden  yellow. 

The  Polyanthus  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  variety  of  ths 
Cowslip.  Mr.  Slater  says  the  Polyanthus  does  not  produce  seed 
freely,  and  also  when  raised  from  seed  a  very  large  proportion 
come  what  is  termed  pin-eyed.  There  are  two  forms  A  flower  in 
the  Primula  fiunily  whidi  are  called  by  Polyanthus  growers 
thrum-eyed  and  pin-eyed ;  this  difEerence  consisto  in  the  length 
of  the  style  and  the  position  of  the  pistils  and  stamens.  Tho 
thrum-eyed  have  the  anthers  in  sight  at  the  top  of  the  corolla^ 
and  the  stigma  (pin*s  head^  half  way  down  tne  tube,  and  of 
course  out  of  signt  The  pin-eyed  show  the  round  end  of  the 
stigma,  which  resembles  the  head  of  a  pin  at  the  top  of  the 
tubs,  while  the  anthers  are  midway  down  and  mvisible. 
Naturally  these  l^o  forms  are  about  equally  divided,  but 
amongst  Polyanthus  growers  the  pin-eyed  form  is  entirely 
discarded.  Why  such  a  difference  in  the  generative  organs 
should  obtein  amongst  Primroses  and  their  londred  species  is 
very  singular,  but  has  been  found  materially  to  afifect  theiv 
fertility.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  plants  which  have 
long-styled  and  short  styled  flowers  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
Primulas  and  are  sdentiflcally  known  as  heteroshrled,  but  I  wish 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  Polyanthus.    Ana  now  aa  to  fev* 
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tiliBitioiL  The  Polyaathns  family  are  biaexnal,  but  in  coofle- 
quence  of  the  position  of  their  cngans  cannot  fertilise  them* 
selves ;  and  what  is  more,  the  anion  of  two  thram-eyed  or  two 
pin-eyed  forms,  or  artificial  fertilisation  of  a  flower  with  its 
•own  poUen,  is  not  nearly  so  fmitfal  as  with  a  long-styled  and  a 
short-styled  flower— that  is,  a  thmm  and  a  pin-eyed  one.  May 
not  Mr.  81ater*s  dif&colty  in  getting  his  Polyanthos  to  bear 
seed  haye  arisen  from  his  haWng  attempted  to  cross  two  thrum- 
«Ted  flowers  7  in  which  case  aXoo  it  is  probable  the  majority  of 
plants  raised  (if  any)  from  such  a  uiion  would  be  pin-eyed. 

— ^F.  BOTBB. 

P.8. — ^I  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Slater  or  anyone  else  wiU  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  a  few  good  yaiieties  of  gold-laced  Poly- 
Anthns  either  pin-eyed  or  thmm-eyed. 

DBOTBOYraCh  GOOSEBBBBY  OATEBPILLARS. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  your  readers  if  I  give  my  experience 
of  the  effect  of  Fir-tree  oil  on  Gooseberry  caterpillars.  I 
commenced  nsing  it  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
lialf  a  pint  of  the  oil  mixed  with  2^  gallons  of  soft  water. 
The  trees  at  the  time  were  much  infested  with  the  cater- 
pillars ;  one-half  of  them  I  syringed  with  this  mixture,  and 
the  other  half  I  watered  with  hellebore  tea  out  of  a  common 
watering  can  with  a  flue  rose.  The  caterpillars  on  the  whole 
<k  the  trees  disappeared  in  a  day  or  two,  but  within  a  month 
they  reappeared  on  the  trees  that  had  been  syringed  with  the 
Fir-tree  oil,  whilst  those  that  had  been  watered  with  the 
hellebore  tea  were  left  untouched  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
I  destroyed  the  caterpillars  a^ain  with  the  Fir-tree  oil,  but 
they  reappeared  in  August.  This  year  1  intend  on  the  first 
fine  day  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  to  water  all  my  Gooseberry 
trees  with  hellebore  tea.  I  know  many  people  will  object  to 
using  this  on  account  of  its  poisonous  nature,  but  if  the  trees 
are  only  watered  with  it  early  there  need  be  no  fear,  as  I  ate 
the  fruit  last  year  and  felt  no  evil  consequences. — Batabd. 


OAPE  GARDENS. 

One  great  charm  of  Cape  Town  city  and  village  surroundings 
is  the  presence  of  gardens,  although  they  assume  a  Dutch  styfe. 
Almost  the  only  parallel  to  it  is  the  Mormon  institution  of 
a  homestead  embedded  in  the  orchard.  To  see  the  model 
•one  must  visit  the  delightful  Hague  in  Holland.  It  would, 
however,  be  in  vain  to  expect  to  see  elsewhere  that  faultless 
cleanlhiess  and  that  exquisite  order  observed  in  the  dwelling  and 
garden  of  a  modem  Dutch  citizen.  Still,  at  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  Cape  farmstead,  with  its  well-filled  g^arden 
and  its  Yine-dad  slopes,  is  very  attractive. 

The  Dutch  in  olden  times  were  patrons  of  flowers,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit,  and  we  Britishers  are  not  a  little  indebted 
to  Holland  for  the  introduction  of  some  of  these  useful  and 
pleasant  products.  The  Tulip  mania  was  only  one  exponent 
of  Ibat  love  of  Nature  that  makes  the  world  akin.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  old  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape 
ahould  attend  to  their  gardens.  They  had  one  eye  to  orna- 
ment and  another  to  the  practical.  Thus  the  picturesque  is 
not  neglected  while  honest  crops  are  sought.  Of  course  dis- 
tricts the  longest  peopled  betray  these  characteristics  the  more 
strongly.  Thus  we  observe  that  687  acres  were  in  orchards 
about  the  Paarl  district  in  1878 ;  and  even  the  limited  area  of 
Stellenbosch  had  367  devoted  to  such  a  purpose.  Towns  are 
few  and  small — more  village-like  than  anything  usually  found 
in  colonies. 

All  the  favourite  flowers  and  fruits  of  Europe,  from  those 
with  wintry  snows  and  those  basking  in  the  sun  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, may  be  seen  at  the  Cape,  and  may  be  grown  by  the 
British  emigrant  in  the  little  farms  supplied  to  him  by  the 
Cape  Government  on  such  easy  terms,  and  in  a  climate  as 
favourable  to  his  own  health  as  to  their  culture.  It  is  not  hot 
enough,  however,  to  grow  Pine  Apples  and  Bananas,  though 
good  for  Oranges.  lOiere  are  localities  in  the  colony  where 
only  the  out-of-door  products  of  the  Scotch  highlands  could  be 
raised.  There  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant,  shy  of  the  sun, 
flourish  beside  the  Cherry.  Lower  down  from  these  heights 
the  level  of  the  Apple,  Strawberry,  and  Baspberry  is  gained  ; 
lower  still  the  Grape,  the  Peach,  the  Nectarine,  the  Melon,  the 
Olive,  the  Fig,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Mulberry,  and  the  Orange 
grow  to  perfection. 

The  Cape  is  the  very  land  of  native  flowers  and  gorgeously 
blossoming  shrubs.  The  weird-looking  Aloe  attracts  notice  at 
first  landing.    The  vast  family  of  Heaths  is  well  known.    There 


an  three  hundred  varieties  of  Fig  Marigolds ;  ooontless  Irida  and 
some  Orchids,  with  lovely  Asters,  Mallows,  Lobelias,  and  Ever* 
lasting  Flowers.  The  native  fruits  themselvea  are  not  to  be 
quite  despised,  though,  absardly  enough,  Buropean  names  are 
given  witnout  Buropean  qnalitiei.  The  native  Apple  is  not  an 
Ajtple,  nor  is  the  native  Orange  an  Orange.  There  are  Plums 
not  larger  than  Peas.  The  so-odled  Natal  Oran^^  has  poi* 
sonous  stones  but  a  sweet  acid  pulp,  much  admired  by  the 
wandering  elephant  The  wild  Almond  requires  a  long  soak- 
ing in  water  before  being  wholesome  for  man. 

The  Yine  is  after  all  the  prince  of  Cape  gardens ;  in  fact,  it 
forms  the  institution  apart  from  the  garaen,  even  the  vineyard. 
Out  of  8588  acres  in  Grapes,  the  Paarl  district  boasted  the 
possession  of  twenty  millions  of  Vines,  and  Stellenbooch  of 
fifteen  millions.  The  Grapes  are  of  many  varieties,  and  are 
relished  indeed  in  that  warm  climate.  There  were  three  mil- 
lion pounds  of  dried  Grapes  in  1878.  There  is  no  reason  why 
fruits  in  large  quantities  should  not  be  exported  to  Europe 
from  the  gardens  of  British  settlers  in  the  new  agricultural  areas 
of  the  Cape  described  by  the  Cape  Emigration  Agents  Blom- 
field  Street,  London,  B.C.  But  a  great  Quantity  of  wine,  sold 
retail  at  8«.  a  gallon,  and  a  million  gallons  of  brandy,  find 
prompt  consumption  among  white  and  ooloured  people  in  the 
colony  itself  to  too  great  a  spread  of  intemperance  among  the 
native  workers.  The  Pontac  red,  the  Steen  Grape  hock,  and 
the  Madeira-like  hanepoot  are  the  favourite  varieties.  Cape 
wines  for  exportation  are  usually  objected  to  because  of  their 
large  admixture  of  spirit,  which  affects  the  native  flavour. — 
F.  B.  G.  & 

NARCISSUS  HOBgFIELDI  FOR  POTS. 

Thib  lovely  Narciss  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
border  section  ;  nevertheless  it  is  suitable  for  culture  in  pots, 
and  is  very  attractive  amongst  other  bulbous  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory. It  is  a  large-fiowering  form,  having  an  immense 
yellow  trumpet  with  large  white  petals.  These  border  Narcis- 
suses are  easily  grown,  and  shou^a  be  potted  towards  the  end  of 
t  September  or  early  in  October.  I  cover  the  pots  with  ashes 
for  a  short  time  until  plenty  of  roots  have  been  made,  the  plants 
are  then  gradually  exposed  to  the  light,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
house  or  frame  where  frost  can  be  excluded.  Five  or  six  bulbs 
should  be  placed  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  must  after  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots  be  slowly  brought  forward.  N.  Horsfieldi  is 
dwarf,  and  will  not  be  more  than  10  inches  in  height  when  not 
drawn  with  heat— W.  Bardnbt. 


ORIGIN  OF  APPLES  OF  ESTABLISHED  MERIT. 

One  of  the  most  favoured  culinary  Apples  of  the  present 
day  is  Warner's  King,  or  The  King  Apple.  Indeed  it  might 
with  truth  be  called  ihe  favourite  of  its  season.  It  takes  a 
front  place  at  all  fruit  shows,  and  usually  the  first  prijse  for 
size  and  quality.  It  cannot  be  an  old  variety,  and  yet  it  has  no 
published  history  ;  even  that  wonderful  repertory  of  Apple  lore, 
*'  The  Fruit  Manual,^'  has  nothing  to  say  of  its  origin  or  history. 
Will  some  descendant  or  friend  tell  us  who  this  particular  Mr. 
Warner  was,  where  he  lived,  and  the  date  when  he  produced 
this  splendid  Apple  ?  for  we  wish  tq  render  him  due  honour  in 
"  The  Herefordshire  Pomona,"  the  next  part  of  which  will  con- 
tain a  beautiful  coloured  plate  of  the  variety. 

The  Bedfordshire  Foundling  again  has  no  history  in  books 
beyond  what  its  name  implies,  and  yet  its  repute  is  widely 
established,  for  it  has  now  become  as  great  a  favourite  in  France 
as  it  is  in  England.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Han  well  Souring, 
Yorkshire  B^uty,  and  the  Summer  Strawberry.  "  The  Fruit 
Manual "  is  again  silent  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Carraway  Busset, 
Golden  Knob,  or  Kentish  Golden  Knob,  and  the  White  Nonpareil. 
If  your  readers  will  be  good  enough  to  communicate  to  your 
'  pages  any  information  with  reference  to  the  history  of  any  of 
these  fruits  they  will  confer  a  favour  upon  us,  and  a  still 
greater  favour  upon  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  produce  these  valuable  varieties  ;  for  the  sole  object 
of  asking  for  it  is  to  render  them  due  praise  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  pomology  tiiat  has  been  published  of  late 
years. — B. 

AI7EM0NS  FULOENS. — This  is  a  charming  plant  for  small 
pots,  and  does  remarkably  well  for  indoor  decoration.  Its 
easy  culture  and  lovely  scarlet  flowers  command  for  it  a  place. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  oi^er  a  few  roots  when  the  bulb  list  is  sent 
in.    They  require  to  be  placed  in  pots  about  the  same  time  as 
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HyaeinIbB  and  Tolips,  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
mannie.  They^  should  be  placed  after  potting  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  Bobeeqacflotly  remoyed  wheie  they  can  1^  protected  from 
frost.  A  saooession  can  easily  be  maintained,  bat  they  snoceed 
best  when  bronght  forward  nifder  cool  treatment  and  close  to 
the  glass.  Itds  is  a  most  soitable  plant  for  the  amateur's 
greenfaouse*— 'W.  B. 

CABPET  BEDDING. 

As  a  great  number  of  gardeners  are  now  preparing  plants 
foff  the  decoration  of  beds  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  as  we 
know  by  the  inquiries  we  have  had  for  information  that  this 


MODS  OF  PLANTDTO. 


1  and  3,  SdMveria,  two  rows. 

5,  Altenumthem  amosn*. 

4,  MeBembiyanthemum  cQrdi- 

foUnm  Tsriegatam. 
9,  BemperrlTam  montaiuL 

6,  Antennaria  tome&toia. 


7,  Altemantbeni     paionyoliloldeB 

major. 

8,  Altenumthera  nuignlflca. 
0,  Herniaila  glabra. 

10,  Altemantheiapaxtmyohloldes. 

11,  Sednm  glaocnm. 


style  of  famishing  the  beds  has  many  admirers,  the  annexed 
plan,  drawn  by  Mr.  Graham  of  Hampton  Court,  with  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  planting,  will  be  snggestiye. 

It  will  considerably  improve  Nos.  1  and  2  to  plant  a  little 
Sedum  glaucum  amongst  the  Echeveria,  and  it  will  help  to 


keep  up  the  earth  of  the  bed.  It  is  intended  that  No.  1  be 
raised  about  6  inches  above  the  grass,  and  No.  2  about  5  inches 
above  that  again,  to  form  a  ternM^e,  having  the  chain  on  the 
lower  and  the  pattern  on  the  upper  terrace.  Those  who  wish  a 
flat  bed  have  only  to  plant  No.  2  with  either  one  or  two  rows 
of  whatever  they  have  most  of,  and  it  would  also  help  to  set 
the  bed  off  if  a  place  were  left  in  the  centre  of  No.  8  to  insert 
a  good  Palm  or  other  pUnt  which  could  be  renewed  at  pleasure. 
The  size  of  the  bed  is  24  feet  by  12  feet,  but  the  design  i» 
appropriate  for  a  smaller  or  laiger  surface. 


IBISES.— No.  7. 


Some  of  the  most  beautiful  Xiphions  having  been  described^ 
the  true  Irises  next  claim  our  attention,  and  as  these  are  very 
numerous  it  will  only  be  'neoessai?^  to  mention  such  as  are 
especially  remarkable  either  for  their  beauty  or  their  historical 
interest  The  chief  distinctive  character  of  the  eenus  Iris,, 
compared  with  the  Xiphions  it  will  be  remembered,  is  in  the 
form  of  the  root,  which  is  rhizomatous,  and  familiarly  exempli* 
fied  in  the  common  German  Iris  of  town  gardens.  The  Inses 
are  also  generally  of  more  robust  growth  and  less  fiistidions  as 
to  soil  and  situation  than  their  delicate  relatives,  although  some^ 
such  as  the  handsome  Japanese  Irises  (L  Essmpferi),  are  not 
very  easily  managed  in  many  gardens.  The  flowers,  too,  are 
usually  larger  than  the  Xiphions,  a  few  attaining  a  great  size, 
but  in  diversity  of  colour  and  beauty  they  scarcely  surpass  them  f 
yet  a  large  number  of  the  species  are  uncommonly  handsome, 
and  some  have  been  not  inaptly  designated  **  gorgeous.'*  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  their  attractions  comparatively  few  enjoy 
a  moiety  of  the  popidarity  they  merit. 

The  Irises  are  mvided  into  six  sections,  which  are  founded 
upon  characters  of  the  falls  and  standards,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  beards  or  crests  constituting  the  chief  oistinctEons.- 
These  sections  vary  considerably  in  the  number  of  species  they 
include,  the  Apogon  division  of  beardless  forms  comprising 
quite  one-third  of  the  species,  while  the  three  smaller  sectionsr 
Hermodactylus,  Oncooyclusand  Hexapogon,  only  include  eight 
species.  The  term  Hermodactylus  is  an  old  generic  name,  and 
Uttder  it  is  placed  the  peculiar  Snake*8-head  Iris,  I.  tuberosa, 
.  '^bis  species  is  worthy  of  note  as  one  of  those  known  to  the 
oid  writers,  although  from  lEt  decorative  point  of  view  it  is 

aaite  worthless.  It  is  curiously  distinct  from  other  Irises  in 
le  digitate  tuberous  root,  which  is,  as  Parkinson  says  in  his 
*'  Paxf^isos  "  ^*  banched  or  knobbed-out  into  long  round  rootes 
like  vnto  fingers."  Both  that  writer  and  Gerarde  style  it  the 
^'  Yelaet  Flower  de  luce,"  and  the  latter  author  describes  it 
thus — "  The  louer  leaves  (falls)  that  turn  downward  are  of  a 
perfect  blacke  colour,  soft  and  smoothe  as  blacke  velvet,  the 
blacknesse  is  welted  about  with  greenish  yellow."  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant  and  flo\i  ers  about  the  present  time,  but  is 
scarcely  worth  cultivation  except  as  a  curiosity.  This  speciea 
is  the  sole  member  of  the  first  section. 

The  next  division,  Oncocyclus,  includes  five  species,  marked 
by  the  possession  of  a  thick  rhizome,  the  standards  being  as 
large  as  tiie  falls,  and  the  latter  slightiy  hairy.  Of  the  forms 
in  this  group  the  most  attractive  is  Iris  iberica,  the  one  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  faithful  engraving.  This  remark- 
able plant  bears  flowers  as  strangely  odoured  and  marked  as 
can  be  imagined,  and  yet  it  possesses  a  peculiar  kind  of  origi- 
nality that  is  very  pleasiug.  In  habit  it  is  very  dwarf,  rarely 
exceeding  10  inches  or  1  foot  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
apex  of  uie  standards.  The  flowers  are  of  enormous  size  and 
borne  singly  on  short  stems.  The  standards  aro  erect,  some- 
what roundish  in  outline,  the  maigin  being  slightiy  undulated. 
They  are  pure  white  externally,  the  central  ridge  being  slightiy 
tinged  with  yellow  near  the  base,  while  the  inner  surface  is 
spotted  with  red.  The  fidls  are  similar  in  form  to  the  standards, 
but  the  margin  is  not  undulated ;  the  ground  colour  is  yellow, 
over  which  dark  reddish-purple  veins  are  very  closely  reticu- 
lated, in  the  centre  of  each  fall  being  an  intensely  dark  blotch 
The  yellowish-brown  stigmas  are  closely  bent  over  the  falls 
the  upper  portion  being  curiously  humped  and  dark  shining 
purple  in  colour.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  where 
it  is  found  at  elevations  of  6000  feet  and  more,  and  was  first 
introduced  to  this  countiy  about  1820.  It  succeeds  well  i 
ordinary  light  rich  soil,  and  flowers  about  May  or  June. 

Another  interesting  species  in  the  same  section  is  Iris  sosi- 
ana,  the  '*  Great  Tu»ie  Flower  de  luce,"  as  it  is  termed  by 
Parkinson,  who  gives  the  following  quaint  but  lucid  descrip- 
tion : — **  It  hath  divers  heads  of  long  and  broad  fresh  greene 
leaves  folded  within  one  another  at  the  bottome,  as  all  other  of 
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the  Flower  de  luces  are.  From  the  mtddle  -t  some  one  at  I  ■Imoitofamake'sskiimeitiaKxliTsraelytpotted.''  Tbttkvitent' 
tbete  liemds  riieUi  op  &  nnmd  itiSe  gtalke  twu  foote  blgh,  kt  are  of  sreftt  aise,  Hie  falli  and  itandaida  being  aitiillBT  in  totm 
tbe  top  whereof  (tandeth  one  flower,  Uie  1»seal  almott  bat  tliB  and  ooloarJDg;,  Uie  spots  tmd  itKaks  at  ft  pnipHeh  tinge  btiag 
nmt  of  all  the  rest,  oooststliig  of  niao  leaves,  but  of  the  colour  |  abundant  on  a  lighter  gninnd  colonr.     It  was  intiodnced  to 


this  coantTf  towards  the  close  of  tbe  sixteenth  centoi^  from 
Fersift,  Uie  specific  name  being  denred  from  a  dlj  m  tbat 
oonutiir.  It  thriTes  best  in  a  warm  tnoderatelT  di;  border,  and 
produces  its  flowen  abont  tJie  same  time  as  L  Iberioa.  Some 
of  the  old  writers  state  that  if  tbe  standards  of  this  spedes  am  , 


placed  in  water  they  piodoce  a  fine  violet  oolonr ;  and  one  adds. 
"But  if  a  little  Allome  be  put  therin,  and  then  wrong >nd 
pressed,  and  the  joioe  of  theae  leaves  dned  In  the  shadow.'^ll 
give  a  colour  almost  as  deep  as  indico,  and  may  serre  for 
shadowes  in  llmming  excellent  well."     !Cke  other  species  of 
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thii  aection  (I.  Saarii,  I.  paradoza,  and  I.  acatUoba)  are  not 
in  oultiTation  in  this  country,  although  they  are  by  no  means 
unattzactive. — L.  Castle. 


ELECTTRO-HORTICULTURE. 

I WAB  very  pleased  to  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Luckhurst  atr^ 
page  289  on  this  subject  Gardeners,  and  gardeners'  employers 
are  always  ready  enough  to  adopt  any  inlxodnction  which  will 
curtail  expense  and  at  the  same  time  increase  production,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  electric  light  is  in 
general  use  in  our  gardens.  I  am  further  led  to  suppose  this 
by  thinking  that  if  electro-horticulture  possessed  the  advantages 
which  some  appear  to  indicate,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it 
would  have  been  in  general  use  before  this  time,  as  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  Dr.  Siemens  is  not  the  first  who  has  tried 
experiments  of  the  kind  with  "  staxtUng  "  results.  The  other 
day  the  8eatsm4m  newspaper  published  some  very  pertinent 
lemarks  on  this  subject.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the 
following  letter  was  published  from  a  correspondent,  which 
speaks  for  itself. 

••  Edinburgh,  April  IS,  1880. 
"SIB,—  The  Article  in  to-day's  SootanuM.  on  Dr.  C.  w.  Siemens'  recent 
•experiments  in  the  above  connection,  reminds  me  of  a  qnestion  pat  and  an 
assertion  made  by  a  certain  royal  preacher  about  S800  years  ago— to  wit, 
*  Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  sald.'See,  this  is  new  ?'  it  hath  beenr 
aheady  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us ; '  for  I  find  in  the  'Border  Abnanac ' 
for  187S  the  following  quotation,  headed  <  A  Lost  Art,'  from  the  BritUh 
<KeIeo)  dhrotUele  of  January  13, 1787  :— 'Last  Christmas  day,  and  frequently 
since,  there  was  presented  at  table  in  Kenthom  House.  Kelso,  a  large 
Asparagus,  Pease,  Kidney  Beans,  and  Cauliflower,  equally  as  good  as  in 
summer,  all  inroduced  without  the  help  of  a  hothouse,  flue,  or  anything  of 
the  like  nature.  The  gardmer  there  lately  produced  a  grown  salad  from  the 
seed,  in  a  close  room,  in  the  space  of  twenty-two  minutes  and  a  half,  bef<nne 
a  nnmerons  company,  by  the  power  of  electricity.^HUOH  Camkbon." 

r.  MuiB,  Margam,  8,  Wales. 


TOO-MUCH-ALIKE  ROSES. 

I  DO  not  think  the  following  as  mentioned  on  page  290  are 
the  same — 11,  Alice  Dureau  and  La  Beine :  the  former  is  no 
doubt  a  seedling  from  the  latter,  but  a  much  freer  bloomer. 
14,  Madame  C.  Orapeletand  Beauty  of  Waltham  :  the  former  is 
«  stronger  grower.  22,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  and  Duchess 
of  Edinbuigh  (Bennett).  Before  he  sent  it  out  he  kindly  sent 
his  foreman  with  it  to  me.  I  have  not  seen  it  since.  26,  Black 
I^noe  and  Pierre  Netting.  27,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 
and  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand. 

As  regards  Boses  here  generally,  few  have  died  on  the 
Manet.H<  stock.  They  have  broken  well  into  leaf,  but  as  yet 
are  blind.  I  have  no  doubt  that  standard  Boses,  which  I  do 
not  keep,  have  suffered  much.  They  do  not  die  at  the  roots 
or  at  their  heads.  The  Briars  in  severe  winters  suffer  at  the 
stems. — ^W.  F.  Badcltffb,  Oke/ord  Mtzpame. 


SHEFFIELD  GARDENS  AND  GARDENERS. 

MB.  B.  aiMONITB'S,  BOUGH  BANK. 

No  wanderin|;  horticulturist  finding  himself  at  Sheffield 
could  consider  his  round  of  garden  inspection  complete  without 
visiting  the  renowned  cutler-florist,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  nor  by 
none  ^ill  he  meet  with  a  more  genuine  welcome.  A  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  the  index  of  a  warm  heart,  and  a  firm 
•cheery  "  Glad  to  see  you,"  make  the  visitor  at  home  at  once. 
Many  can  remember  with  pleasure  such  greetings  on  the 
northern  heights  of  Sheffield,  and  many  too  have  experienced 
similarly  enjoyable  meeting  this  week  at  South  Kensington, 
for  at  home  or  abroad  this  worthy  worker  in  floriculture  is 
iJways  the  same — ^frank  and  unostentatious — and  enjoys  the 
•esteem  of  all  his  associates.  He  is  respected  alike  for  what 
he  has  done  and  what  he  is.  He  has  encountered  obstacles 
that  few  could  have  resisted  so  well,  and  has  achieved  that 
success  that  idl  admit  is  his  just  reward ;  great  it  is,  but  not  too 
great  for  all  the  pains,  labour,  perseverance,  and  patience  he 
has  exercised  during  his  plodding  career.  A  friend  who 
accompanied  me  to  Bough  Bank  unwittingly  paid  this  florist 
a  high  compliment  when  he  said,  "  Ben  is  just  what  he  seems," 
and  what  that  is  is  delineated  in  the  excellent  portrait  of  him 
on  page  464  of  the  Journal  of  June  21st,  1877— namely,  an 
honest  intelligent  man. 

But  now  to  the  garden,  or  rather  first  of  all  to  Bough  Bank. 
Anyone  essaying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Simonite  wiU  find  that  the 
locaUty  has  "  not  its  name  for  nought."  Long  and  in  some 
parts  steep  is  the  ascent,  with  roads  not  over  smooth,  and  the 
buildings  on  the  summit  characteristic  of  the  rugged  bill.    Old 


are  the  tenements,  and  some  of  them  quaint^  and  old  too  ia 
the  name  of  the  florist  who  occupies  one  of  them—old  and 
honoured ;  for  conspicuous  on  one  of  tiie  ancient  walls  in  clear 
large  capitals,  on  a  neat  modem  tablet,  is  "  Simonite  Lane," 
an  official  mark  of  recognition  of  the  repute  of  an  "old" 
family,  for  the  Simonites  have  dwelt  on  Boufh  Bank  for  many 
^nerations,  probably  for  centuries.    Their  dwelling,  however, 
IS  not  in  this  lane  but  is  near  it,  but  the  garden  is  not  near  the 
dwelling.    Let  no  one  picture  in  his  imagination  this  worthy 
florist  laying  down  his  tools  for  a  few  moments  and  running 
into  the  adjoining  home  plot  to  ventilate  his  frames  or  wat^ 
his  plants.    Even  if  he  could  do  Ihis  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  he  could  have  made  himself  famous  by  his  skill 
as  a  cultivator,  and  the  extraordinary  success  in  raising  so 
many  new  varieties  that  hold  the  highest  rai^  in  their  genera. 
Bat  he  has  no  such  advantages  as  a  home  garden.    Half  a  mile 
or  more  has  to  be  traversed  before  it  is  reached.    The  path 
is  not  a  smooth  carriage  drive  passing  through  an  avenue ;  out, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  shelter  from  the  sweeping  blast 
in  winter  nor  shade  from  the  sun  in  summer.    The  road,  if  it 
can  be  dignified  by  the  name,  is  as  rough  in  places  as  can  well 
be  imagined  over  a  desolate  track,  through  and  past  quarries 
and  the  ''hills  and  holes"  resulting  from  rough  excavations 
where  Nature  has  since  done  the  levelling.    Such  is  tiie  ap- 
proach to  the  cutler's  garden. 

This  and  one  or  two  plots  adjoining  appear  to  constitute  the 
only  fertile  spot  on  the  otherwise  barren  eminence.  Bounded 
by  high,  strong,  and  rough  stone  walls  is  the  enclosure  of  less 
than  half  an  acre.  Outside  it  resembles  a  huge  parish  pound 
or  pinfold :  inside — well,  has  not  Mr.  Homer,  "  Bcai's  "  warmly 
cherished  friend,  graphically  described  it  on  the  page  above 
quoted  ?  To  that  inimitable  word  picture  I  refer  those  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  and  want  a  **  tzeat,"  and  I 
simply  pass  by  the  heaps  of  soil,  piles  of  pots,  boxes,  and  other 
odds  and  ends  which  the  casual  observer  might  regard  as 
lumbej,  but  for  which  the  florist  flnds  an  use.  Unattractive  in 
general  aspect,  as  florists'  gardens  usually  are  except  at  certain 
seasons,  yet  this  plain  plot  is  the  home  of  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  earth.  It  contains  something  useful  too,  for  no  sensible 
man  despises  such  crops  as  Cabbages,  Celery,  Scarlet  Runners, 
&c.,  and  these  in  small  quantities  are  grown  well,  old  potting 
soil  keeping  the  ground  fertile.  Such  crops  are  grown  for 
home  use  and  pleasure — ^the  pleasure  of  giving  a  **  boiling"  to 
those  who  need  it,  but  not  sold,  nor  given  for  "  showing."  Still, 
with  all  his  care  to  prevent  unfair  competition  at  the  too 
numerous  publichouse  shows  of  garden  produce  in  Sheffield, 
the  generous  cultivator  is  sometimes  impo^  on.  An  instance 
may  be  cited.  A  fine  row  of  Scarlet  Runners  excited  the 
cupidity  of  a  sporting  native ;  but  knowing  they  could  not 
be  had  for  sporting  purposes  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem, 
none  the  less  unworthy  if  it  was  sucoessful.  He  applied  for  a 
**  few  Beans  for  a  sick  wife."  "  Certainly,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  grower,  who  was  thrown  quite  off  his  guard,  "  go  ana  help 
yourself."  "He  did  help  himsdf,"  said  the  truiSful  owner, 
"  for  he  got  them  all,  and  next  day  he  got  the  first  prize  with 
them  at  one  of  the  sporting  taverns,  and  he  has  also  got  orders 
never  to  show  his  face  here  again." 

But  to  the  plants.  On  my  first  visit  in  late  summer  the 
Tulips  were  resting ;  but  there  was  a  remnant  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  on  the  side  stages  of  a  home-made  span-roofed 
house,  with  broad  smooth  petals  of  the  true  Simonite  stamp, 
the  former  with  clear  bright  fiakes,  the  latter  of  spotless 
purity  and  sharply  defined  edges.  Of  the  few  still  unfaded  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  had  been  "dressed" 
or  not,  for  Mr.  Simonite's  style  of  dressing  leaves  the  flowers 
as  if  they  had  "  grown  so."  They  do  not  remind  one  of  over- 
starched  dandies  "  got  up  for  the  occasion."  It  is  the  formal 
overdressing  of  flowers,  giving  them  a  stiff  artificial  appearance, 
to  which  so  many  object,  and  not  to  a  neat  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  petals  and  the  removal  of  defects.  Mr.  Simomte 
dresses  his  own  flowers  because  he  likes  to  see  them  in  their 
best  form,  and  he  is  equally  ready  to  dress  those  of  others  for 
the  same  reason  ;  besides,  in  point  of  fairness  he  conceives  that 
in  the  show  tent  all  exhibitors  should  have  their  flowers  sts^i^ 
in  their  fullest  beauty.  He  therefore  readily  dresses  if  required 
the  flowers  of  anyone  with  whom  he  is  competing,  even  if  by 
doing  so  he  should  contribute  to  his  own  defeat,  for  he  would 
feel  it  no  honour  to  be  placed  before  a  rival  having  better- 
grown  specimens  than  his  own,  yet  which  lost  because  the 
grower  was  not  able  to  do  them  justice  and  displi^  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  Those  are  the  views  of  the  Sheffield  florist 
He  is  animated  by  true  floral  chivalry.    With  those  who  show 
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''for  money"  merely  he  has  no  sympathy,  and  he  considers 
{hat  **  big  prizes  tempt  people  to  do  what  is  not  right*'  Flowers 
in  their  best  condition,  and  a  friendly  yet  earnestly  striving 
brotherhood  of  florists,  constitute  his  ideal  of  exhibitions.  Bat 
another  word  on  dressing  that  is  due  to  Mr.  Simonite.  While 
he  has  dressed  hundrecb  of  flowers  for  others  he  has  never 
chai^ged  a  farthing,  nor  taken  one  for  doin^  so.  He  dresses 
for  friendship,  good  will,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  flowers^ 
and  these  objects  attained  form  his  sole  and  sufficient  reward. 

The  collection  of  Oamations  and  Picotees  is  altogether 
nnique,  for  it  is  the  owner's  own  creation,  and  the  result  of 
thirty  years  of  labour  and  patience.  Money  liberally  and 
wisely  expended  can  efEect  much,  but  no  amount  of  capital 
could  have  produced  what  this  assiduous  worker  has  achieved. 
His  varieties,  many  of  which  are  not  in  commerce,  are  the 
foremost  in  their  classes,  or,  as  Mr.  Homer  has  said,  **  the  best 
in  every  class  are  his."  Some  of  them  are  well  known— ^nch, 
lor  instance,  among  others,  as  the  crimson  bizarre  and  purple 
flake  Carnations  John  Simonite  and  James  Douglas ;  red- 
edged  Picotees  William  Summers  and  Violet  Douglu ;  purple- 
tdged  Mary,  Mrs.  Summers,  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  Silvia ;  and 
Rose-edged  Teresa.  These  alone  are  a  splendid  heritage,  but 
are  only  a  few  out  of  a  greater  number— a  foreshadowing  of 
others  yet  to  follow. 

After  the  Carnations  are  removed  from  this  structure,  which 
is  of  good  size,  it  is  occupied  with  Chiysanthemums,  which 
Hr.  Simonite  has  lately  **  taken  to."  He  finds  that  he  can, 
with  a  little  manurial  aid,  grow  them  in  the  soil  formerly 
employed  for  Carnations.  last  year  was  unfavourable  for 
Chrysanthemums  about  Sheffield,  yet  the  plants  in  the  garden 
under  notice  were  strong  and  promising  when  I  saw  them  in 
September. 

We  next  come  to  the  Auriculas.  A  very  plain  structure 
with  stone  walls  and  a  span  roof  accommodates  this  remark- 
able collection.  The  house  is  perhaps  60  feet  long,  or  it  may 
be  more,  with  a  path  down  the  centre,  and  flat  side  stages  on 
which  the  plants  are  placed.  Every  inch  of  space  was  occupied 
with  plan1»,  few  of  tbem  being  labelled,  for  whether  in  or  out 
of  bloom  every  variety  is  known  to  the  owner.  In  the  autunm 
they  were  extremely  sturdy,  with  plump  hearts,  resembling 
miniature  Cabbages ;  but  several  of  them  were  '*  throwing  up." 
There  is  no  roof  ventilation  to  the  house,  otherwise,  as  is 
apparent  by  the  sooly  covering  on  the  ^lass,  the  plants  could 
not  be  kept  so  clean  as  they  are ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  marvel 
how  he  can  show  them  so  fresh  and  with  such  purity  of  paste 
as  he  does.  An  annexe  to  the  house  contained  some  thousands 
of  seedlings  in  boxes,  pots,  and  other  receptacles;  but  it  is 
grievous  to  relate  that  he  lost  the  greater  number  of  these, 
^esumably  by  the  sudden  and  severe  frost  of  October.  Iliat 
frosty  too,  may  have  injured  the  plants  generally,  for  ttey  are 
not  at  the  present  time  in  their  usual  April  condition,  for  many 
of  the  best  flowers  have  come  curled  and  crumpled,  and  several 
trusses  which  came  up  strong  and  promised  to  be  very  fine 
have  only  opened  two  or  three  fiowers  each,  the  rest  remaining 
dormant,  while  some  of  the  flowers  hi^e  a  duUcr  appearance 
than  they  ought  to  have.  Yet  the  display  is  very  striking,  and 
but  for  the  late  easterly  winds  the  plants  would  have  been  in 
excellent  form  for  the  London  shows.  From  these  east  winds 
he  suffers  exceptionally,  as  he  is  exposed  to  their  full  force, 
and  in  addition  to  their  biting  effects  they  bring  upon  him 
great  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  from  the  extensive  ironworks, 
&c.,  across  the  valley  at  Brightside  and  Atterdiffe.  Several 
times  during  tbe  past  week  the  glass  was  so  thickly  coated  with 
■oot  that  scarcely  any  light  coiQd  pass  through. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Simonite's  collection  at  flrst 
sight  is  the  luxuriant  and  healthy  foliage  which  the  plants 
nearly  all  possess.  Almost  all  the  best  flowers  in  each  class 
are  seedlings  of  his  own,  and  robustness  of  habit  seems  to  be  a 
general  chttncteristic  of  his  strain.  He  appears  to  be  parti- 
oularly  strong  in  white  edges  and  selfs,  the  latter  of  which  are 
yery  telling  and  make  a  flne  display.  His  flne  varieties,  Frank 
Simonite,  Talisman,  and  John  Simonite,  now  well  known  to 
Auricula  growers,  are  flowering  flnely.  His  purple  self  Mrs. 
Douglas  is  a  superb  flower,  and  would  be  a  grand  plant  for 
the  conservatory.  Its  main  fault  in  the  raiser's  estimation  is  its 
excessive  vigour  and  robust  habit  It  has  unusually  large  leaves, 
and  throws  up  a  very  strong  flower  spike  to  a  foot  or  more  in 
height.  One  seedling  (Mrs,  Dodwell)  flowering  for  the  flrst 
time  is  a  grand  one  in  the  way  of  Frank  Simonite,  but  superior 
to  it  or  anything  known  in  whites.  He  greatlv  regrets  losing 
his  batch  of  seedlings,  as  he  expected  many  of  them  to  have 
pzoYod  of  exception  merit.    All  will  hope  that  he  may  be 


more  fortunate  next  season,  as  he  has  now  such  a  grand  straia 
of  seedlings  that  if  he  is  spared  a  few  more  years  he  will  uq« 
doubtedly  produce  some  splendid  varieties. 

He  is  not  careful  to  keep  the  classes  separate  in  hybridising, 
as  he  sees  no  gain  by  it.  He  says  sdfs  will  produce  edged 
floi^ers,  n^tes,  greys,  greens,  &c,  and  vice  versa,  so  also  wit! 
they  all.  He  is  careful  not  to  have  an  alpine  on  his  place,  and 
consequently  he  never  sees  one  amongst  his  seedlmgs.  He 
says  their  influence  is  so  strong  that  if  he  had  only  one  or  two 
plants  the  majority  of  his  seedlings  would  be  alpines.  He 
nas  been  using  a  little  fire  heat  lately,  as  during  the  late  cold 
winds  he  has  been  compelled  to  do,  though  he  does  not  like 
using  it  if  it  can  be  avoided.  A  little  artificial  heat  is  neces- 
sary also  to  have  the  plante  in  fiower  in  time  for  the  London 
shows,  which  invariably  are  too  early  for  him. 

His  mode  of  culture  is  to  thoroughly  shake  out  all  his  planto 
as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming,  shorten  the  tap  roote  to 
within  about  an  inch  of  Hie  collar  and  repot  in  fresn  compost^ 
after  which  he  keeps  them  close  in  a  frame  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  he  says  the  vigorous  growth  they  then  make  is  surprising. 
He  believes  it  is  very  bad  treatment  to  repot  in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Simonite  has  during  the  winter  had  very  severe  losses 
amongst  his  Carnations  and  Picotees.  He  has  never  known 
so  many  to  go  off  before.  He  says  they  made  no  roote  last 
summer.  His  father  still  works  among  the  fiowers,  and  appears 
as  hale,  hearty,  and  enthusiastic  as  ever. 

So  great  are  the  difficulties  that  this  fiorist  has  to  contend 
against,  and  so  great  withal  is  his  success,  that  direct  encou- 
ragement is  afforded  to  others  more  favourably  situated  to 
foUow  his  example,  and  to  excel  him  if  they  can.  If  they 
succeed  in  doing  this  they  will  at  the  same  time  make  a  worthy 
friend,  for  he  has  much  more  regard  for  high-class  fiowers  than 
care  for  his  own  fame.— -J.  Wbight, 


MEALY  BUG  AND  SCALE. 

Isr  reply  to  J.  Bobinson  on  page  273,  I  must  say  the 
description  of  mealy  bug  as  given  by  the  Editors  is  quite 
correct^  but  think  the  insect  of  which  he  speaks  is  nothing 
more  than  the  brown  scale,  as  I  have  often  found  patches  of 
what  he  stetes  is  like  fine  cotton  wool  protruding  from  them ;  in 
fact  I  have  some  at  the  present  time  on  a  very  large  Camellia 
in  the  conservatory,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  tree  are  black  and  of  a  sticky  nature.  I  use  soft 
soap  dissolved  in  hot  water,  sponging  the  leaves  and  branches 
after  picking  off  what  I  can  see  oC  the  scale. 

Happily  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  scale  on  Yines^ 
still  1  dress  my  Yines  with  Gishurst  compound,  soot^  and 
sulphur  every  season,  or  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  day,  cow  dung, 
sooty  and  sulphur.  I  have  always  managed  to  protect  the 
plante  from  the  ravages  of  scale  and  other  insecte ;  but  if  there 
are  any  plante  in  the  vinery  infested  with  them  ibej  must  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean,  or  they  will  in  time  find  their  way  t& 
the  Yines,  especially  in  the  case  of  thrips.— F.  H.  Fboud. 

CHICORY. 

Fob  supplying  salad  from  November  to  April  Chicory  is  the 
most  useful  plant  vrith  which  I  am  acquainted.  Lettuce  oi 
Endive  cannot  be  compared  with  it  Many  who  have  grown 
these  crops  during  the  last  two  autumns  with  the  hopes  oi 
having  a  supply  during  the  winter  have  failed  to  obtain  a 
single  plant  fit  for  use  at  the  time  they  are  most  needed* 
Good  Lettuce  or  Endive  at  all  times  should  be  sweety  tender, 
and  crisp ;  but  how  very  seldom  do  we  find  winter  lettuce  and 
Endive  m  such  condition.  More  frequently  do  they  appear 
unblanched,  toush  and  fiavourless.  Few  Lettuces  will  fold  in 
to  form  heads  during  the  winter,  and  when  they  are  tied  up 
like  Endive  they  soon  decay  in  firosty  or  wet  cold  weather. 
Lifting  and  storing  them  under  cover  does  not  always  prevent 
that  result,  and  very  often  the  produce  does  not  pay  for  one 
quarter  the  labour  bestowed  on  them. 

Chicory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  subject  to  these  disad- 
vantages. It  is  extremely  hardy,  and  will  bear  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ill  usage  without  suffering.  It  is  very  easily  pro- 
pagated from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  from  the  middle  oi 
April  until  the  end  of  June.  I  sow  it  in  ordinary  garden  soil 
in  drills  2  inches  deep  and  from  1  foot  to  15  mches  apart» 
The  seed  soon  germinates,  and  as  soon  as  the  plante  are  from 
2  to  3  inches  high  they  are  thiimed  out  to  6  inches  apart  After 
this  the  Duteh  hoe  is  run  amongst  them  every  alternate  week» 

About  the  latter  pi^  of  September  and  during  Octobtf  the 
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iBaTerawame  a  yellow  hne  and  commence  decaying.  As  soon 
as  tlMj  are  all  decayed  the  small  Parsnip-like  roots  may  be  lifted 
and  started  into  growth  to  supply  their  delicate  Letiuce-like 
lesreB  wiiieh  are  so  valuable  as  a  salad*  Six  to  eight  roots  are 
placed  in  an  8-iiich  pot,  any  garden  soil  being  employed,  leaving 
only  tke  crown  above  the  soil.  They  are  then  watered  and 
placed  in  the  Mndiroom  house,  on  a  fine,  in  a  w&rm  cellar, 
or  anywhere  in  the  dark,  and  in  a  temperature  of  40"  or  60^. 
The  crowns  soon  start  into  growth  and  throw  up  long  cream- 
coloured  leaves,  which  are  as  tender  and  well-flavoured  as 
anyone  could  wish  the  best  Lettuee  to  be.  One  or  two  dozen 
pots  full  will  give  a  supply  daily  for  some  months,  and  the 
plants  never  s£>w  the  slightest  sign  of  decaying  or  seeding. 

Anyone  with  a  piece  of  ground  to  grow  Chicory  in  during 
summer,  and  a  cellar  to  keep  the  plants  in  throi^^hout  the 
winter,  may  have  fresh  salad  all  the  year  round,  as  the  green 
leaves  may  also  be  used  in  this  way  during  summer.  The 
roots  are  not  worth  much  after  they  have  been  lifted  once,  but 
those  which  may  have  been  left  in  the  ground  are  as  good  for 
lifting  the  second  winter  as  the  first  This,  however,  is  of 
little  importance,  as  the  plants  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed 
and  grow  so  fast  tiiat  anyone  may  raise  a  number  of  them 
suumally  without  much  expense  or  trouble.— J.  MuiB,  Margam. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GABDENINa. 

KITOHBK  OABnSir. 

BtrmwbmrrU$f^A,  firm  and  rather  rich  soil  is  best  suited  to  this 
crop,  but  the  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  loosened  with  the  hoe 
to  oestToy  the  weeds  and  prevent  cracking.  It  was  not  at  the 
TOOts  that  the  crop  was  injured  by  the  coutinaed  rainy  weather 
during  last  season,  the  failure  resulted  from  the  insumciencv  of 
ennshme  to  mature  the  unusually  heavy  crops.  Where,  therefore, 
the  soil  is  light  and  the  rainfall  small  the  nrst  faTonrable  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  during  showery  weather  of  mulching  the 
beds  with  short  stable  manure.  Failing  this  manure  the  grass 
from  the  mowilig  machine  may  be  substituted,  firsc  giving  a  light 
dressing  of  some  kind  of  artificial  manure,  such  as  guano,  or  Clay's 
or  Amies'  fertilisers.  A  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and  salt  spruMl 
lightly  will  both  destroy  insect  pests  and  also  materially  benefit 
the  crop.  Plants  placed  out  thia  spring  should  have  all  the 
bunches  of  bloom  pinched  out  as  they  appear,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  those  planted  last  autumn  should  they  be  verv 
weak.  Thus  treated  they  will  make  splendid  plants  for  the  fol- 
lowing season,  which  will  well  repay  for  the  jodicious  self-denial ; 
but  if  fruited  they  in  all  probability  will  make  but  poor  progress. 
The  spaces  between  the  lines  of  unfruited  plants  may  without 
injury  to  them  be  cropped  with  either  Spinach,  Onions  or  Lettuces. 

Kidney  Beani.^-'A  sowing  of  Osborn's  Forcing  or  other  early 
Tarietiea  should  now  be  made  either  on  a  warm  border  or  under 
the  shelter  of  a  hedge  or  wall.    A  light  and  rather  rich  soil  suits 


protected  either  with  lights  previously  used  for  bedding  plants, 
or  with  mats^  will  produce  a  very  profitable  crop  some  time  before 
those  sown  m  the  open  are  fit  for  use.  Hair  the  beds  may  be 
eown  with  Osbom's.  and  to  follow  these  either  Canadian  Wonder 
or  Carter's  White  Advancer.  The  latter  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and 
the  pods  are  of  a  good  length. 

Pata<Mf.— The  planting  of  these  ought  now  to  hare  been  com- 
pleted. Some  of  the  earhest,  and  even  the  second  early  varieties, 
are  now  pushing  through  the  surface,  and  in  order  to  protect  these 
from  probable  frosts  the  plants  should  be  kept  covered  with  earth. 
When  the  haulm  is  too  nigh  or  too  much  developed  for  this,  pro- 
tect, whenever  frost  appears  imminent,  with  either  inverted  pots, 
fern,  litter,  or  branohes  of  evergreens.  A  late  and  light  crop  is 
the  consequence  of  injury  to  the  growth  by  frost.  The  soil  about 
those  plants  in  frames  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry, 
and  an  excess  of  moisture  affects  the -quality  of  the  crop.  Supply 
water  previously  to  closing  the  frame  in  the  afternoon,  employing 
a  rose  pot  and  tepid  water,  or.  during  showery  weather,  if  the 
days  be  warm,  the  lights  may  be  drawn  off  for  a  time.  Give 
abundance  of  air  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  The  crop, 
when  of  good  size  and  fit  for  use,  may  be  lifted  and  stored  fii 
moist  soil  m  boxes,  and  the  frames  used  for  Kidney  Beans,  or  lifted 

D*?  jP^*^'®*i^'*  *  ^'^^  hotbed  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

fiotorfin^.— -Frequent  small  sowings  should  be  made  if  an  un- 
broken and  evwi  supply  is  expected.  Lettuce  during  the  summer 
months  succeeds  best  when  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 
Make  si^ll  fortnightlv  sowings  in  lines  about  1  foot  apart,  sowmg 
thinly,  thmning  out  the  seedlings  where  crowded,  and  finally  to 
about  10  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  making  up  blanks  at  the  same 
time  by  transpUmting  with  a  trowel.  Badish  seed  may  be  sown 
between  the  Imes  of  Lettuce.  Of  the  latter  the  Paris  White  Cos 
IS  icood  for  the  present  sowing,  and  of  the  Badish  the  French 
iJreakfast  or  Wood's  Frame. 


OBXBRHOUSBS  AND  FRjLMES. 

/VriM.— >In  manv  cool  and  partially  heated  stmctnres  and  in 
windows,  Ferns  of  all  descriptions  that  were  safely  wtnteied  are 
now  commencing  active  growth.    The  present  is  a  good  tune  to 
repot  any  that  require  it,  and  others  may  have  much  of  the  old 
soil  picked  away  with  a  pointed  stick  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  easily  repotted  into  pots  of  the  same  size,  and 
where  the  plants  ars  unhealthy  into  smaller  pots.    The  stook  of 
Adiaatmns  at  the  present  time  may  be  increased  by  dividing  thie 
old  plants,  not  bjr  chopping  them  through  with  a  sharp  instnh 
ment,  but  bv  the  insertion  at  a  plunging  fork  or  a  pointed  atrong 
stiok  into  the  soil  and  draggins  it  aput  as  required.    Trim  the 
divisions  into  shape,  and  place  tnem  in  small  pots,  shifting  aa  tl^ 
plants  grow  and  root  freely.    Adiautum  formosum  is  sometiineB 
grown  by  aoutteurs.  bnt  seldom  to  perf(«ction.    The  ihizomatoua 
stems  are  formed  far  below  the  surface,  and  when  turned  out  oft 
their  pots  many  will  be  found  at  the  outside  of  the  soil,  and  sbb 
they  are  very  brittle  the  reduction  of  the  ball  must  not  be  at- 
tempted.   Either  divide  and  repot,  or  carefuUy  shift  into  largev 
pots.     They,  however,  do  not  require   repottmg  every  season, 
especially  if  weak  liquid  manure  is  oocasienally  given  them.  PteiiB 
tremula  and  Pteris  setmlata  are  two  very  popular  and  easily 
grown  greenhouse  Ferns,  especially  the  latter.    In  most  ho 


where  they  are  grown,  unless  kept  exceptionally  dry,  both  freety 
reproduce  themselves  irom  spores,  numbers  springing  up  from  the 
undisturbed  soil  in  pots,  back  walls,  and  other  moist  places, 
and  a  few  of  them  should  annually  be  placed  in  small  pots  and 
gradually  grown  on.  The  balls  of  the  old  plants  may  be  sliglcilj 
reduced  when  repotting.  Aspleninm  bulbifemm  and  Asplenium 
viviparum  grow  freely  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  ase 
omameatal  at  all  times.  The  balls  of  these,  too,  may  safdy  be 
reduced  when  repotting  in  the  spring. 

A  peaty  soil  is  usnadly  zeoommended  for  all  the  above  Femt. 
but  more  fibrous  loam  may  with  advantage  be  used.  A  good 
compost  consists  of  two  parts  of  turfy  loam,  and  of  peat  and  leaf 
soil  one  part  of  each,  with  a  gcK>dadditioa  of  eand.  The  pots  em- 
ployed should  be  quite  clean  and  well  drained,  and  the  soil  made 
rather  firm  after  being  well  worked  in  among  the  roots. 

Lyeopodiwn  dentieulatum  (Seiaginella  Krauttiana). — This  is  enx- 
ployed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  both  in  pots  and  in  boraers  of  conser- 
vatories. It  requires  to  be  replanted  annually,  or  it  will  probably 
damp  off  in  places.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  kind  of  sod,  but  that 
leoommended  for  Ferns  is  the  best  suited  for  it.  The  pots  should 
be  one-third  full  at  the  least  of  crocks,  and  dibble  in  the  single 
pieces  of  growth  thinly.  Shade  both  Ferns  and  Selaginellas  froa. 
bright  sunshine. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDBIT. 

Thb  blossoms  of  Apricots  have  set  weU  although  not  very  abun- 
dantly, and  the  trees  are  making  plenty  ef  growth.  The  breast 
wood  should  be  removed,  reserving  all  the  side  shoots  required 
and  available  for  laying  in,  but  avcHd  overcrowding,  and  stop 
some  at  the  second  or  third  leaf  with  a  view  to  oonvert  them  into 
spurs.  Any  weakly,  unfruitful,  attenuated  spurs  or  shoots  may 
be  cut  out,  so  that  growths  of  the  current  year  may  be  trained  in 
their  places.  Where  the  protection  employed  is  of  a  fixed  character 
a  portion  of  the  same  snould  now  be  removed,  in  order  to  admit 
more  air  and  light  to  the  foliage,  but  where  canvas  is  used  it 
should  be  removed  daily— early  in  the  morning  unless  frost 
prevails,  and  let  down  late  at  night  according  to  uie  state  of  the 
weather.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  thoush  luring  few  blossoms 
are  growing  strongly,  and  disbudding  will  require  attentioa;. 
Shoots  of  last  year  trained-in  ss  bearing  wood  should,  if  friuthil 
have  a  shoot  retamed  at  the  base  for  next  season's  bearing,  and 
one  above  the  fruit  to  draw  the  sap  to  it,  the  upper  shoot  being 
stopped  at  the  second  or  third  joint.  If  uufruithu  cut  them  badt 
to  the  lowest  shoot  at  the  base  of  each.  The  extensions  require  to 
have  the  forarigbt  shoots  rubbed  off,  and  growths  should  be  left 
on  the  upper  side  at  about  15  inches  distance  apart,  commencing 
from  the  Ddse  of  last  year's  growth,  rubbing  off  the  intermediate 
growths  and  all  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches,  thoueh 
niey  may  be  stopped  at  about  an  inch  of  growth,  and  there  wiQ 
form  spurs  which  rarely  fail  to  ripen  well  and  set  the  fruit  freely. 
Protection  should  be  afforded  the  trees,  as  their  foliage  is  quite  as 
tender  as  the  blossom  and  young  fruit.  The  leaf-rolling  cater- 
pillar will  soon  probably  make  its  appearance'  on  the  foliage  of 
Apricot  trees,  and  should  be  carefnlly  picked  off  or  crushed  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb.  Aphides  on  Peach,  Cherry,  and 
Plum  trees  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  with  tobacco  water  or 
dusting  with  tobacco  powder.  If  mildew  appear  on  Peadi  or 
Nectarine  trees  apply  fiowers  of  sulphur.  Cherries,  Pear,  and 
Plum  trees  on  walls  when  in  bloom  should  hare  a  sUght  pro- 
tection of  some  kind  in  readiness  against  unfavourable  weatner. 
Watch  for  the  Gk)Oseberry  caterpillar,  and  syringe  the  trees  upon 
ItB  first  appearance  with  a  solution  of  nicotine  soap,  4  oss.  to  the 

Sillon  of  water,  or  dust  with  hellebore  powder.    Employ  the 
utch  hoe  feeely  among  plantations  of  Gooseberries,  Guzrants^ 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries,  to  keep  down  weeds  and  loosen  .the 
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moHce  of  the  soiL    Moloh  plsntetioiis  of  BtimwbaniM  with  half- 
decsyed  manure,  as  the  Btrawbeny  is  impatient  of  drought. 

TRUIT  HOXTBSS. 

Vines, — ^Late  Tazieties  of  G-rapee  mnst  be  enoonrag^ed  to  make 


bright  daya 

dfaxmlation  of  rather  diy  air  and  a  tempecature  of  80°  to  86P  or  W^ 
by  day,  falling  to  70^  or  66^  at  night,  raising  the  points  of  the 
bnnches  to  the  light,  and  liberate  the  pollen  at  midday  bjf  gently 
rapping  the  footstalk  of  the  bunches.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
pcilfen  take  it  from  Hamburghs  and  apply  to  the  Hnscats  with  a 
oamel'a-hair  brash.  Vines  generally  have  lately  made  rapid  pro- 
aross,  and  rendered  additional  laboor  neoessary  to  keep  paoe  with 
uiinning,  pinching,  tying,  and  regulating  the  growtiis.  When 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  Grapes  to  be  thinned  eommenoe  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  bloom  wita  the  frae-eetting  ▼arieties,  such 
as  Hamburghs,  and  follow  it  up  early  and  late  and  on  dull  days 
when  the  temperature  is  cool,  alike  for  the  comfort  of  the  operator 
as  well  as  a  safeguard  against  rust.  Do  not  allow  latenUa  to  be- 
ooma  BO  long  as  to  necessitate  their  remoral  in  a  large  qnanti^, 
which  gires  a  serere  oheck  to  the  Vines  ;  but  take  off  or  pinch 
OQt  the  points  regularly.  Enoourage  as  much  growth  as  can  be 
fnlly  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Surplus  bnnches  should  be  re- 
mored  boldly,  as  overcropping  prores  fatal  to  perfection  in  colour 
and  finish.  Crops  swelling  off  must  have  a  liberal  supply  of  heat 
and  moistwps,  and  tbe  borers  inside  should  be  well  supplied  with 
water.  Those  Vines  bearing  frait  that  is  commencing  oolourine 
will  be  greatly  benefited  if  the  inside  borders  are  wattfed 
thoroughly  witn  liquid  manure  and  mulched  with  2  or  8-inch 
thickness  of  short  manure.  Air  should  be  freely  admitted  in 
&Tourable  weather,  the  yentilaton  being  slightly  open  constantly 
tp  aid  in  impronng  the  colour  and  bloom.  When  the  colouring  is 
oom|>leted  in  the  early  house  fire  heat  may  be  gradually  lessened, 
keeping  the  temperature  at  about  60^,  and  allow  on  all  fayouxable 
opTKutunities  a  nee  circulation  of  air. 

Meknt. — ^The  fruits  of  the  earliest  plants  will  be  growing  large, 
and  must  have  the  supports  lowered.  Frequently  stop  the  latenus, 
or  thin  them  out  where  they  are  crowded.  Supply  water  liberally 
to  plants  on  which  the  fruit  is  swelUng,  and  weakly  specimens 
may  reoeiye  a  moderate  quantity  of  liquid  manure.  Those  plants 
not  in  flower  should  be  watered  copiously  in  hot  weather,  whilst 
those  coming  into  flower  require  a  somewhat  drier  condition  both 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Attend  regularly  to  the 
setting  of  the  blossoms,  avoiding  using  the  knife  ,*  stop  the  shoots, 
however,  one  joint  beyond  the  blossom  when  impregnated,  but 
after  the  fruit  is  set  remove  all  superfluous  growths.  Avoid 
giving  stimulants  to  plants  until  the  fruit  is  fairly  swelling,  when 
Bquid  manure  may  be  afforded  liberally,  especially  to  plants 
carrying  heavy  crops,  until  they  are  well  advanced  towards  ripen- 
ing. Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70^,  l(f*  to  75'^  by  day,  and 
86^  or  90®  with  sun  heat,  ventilate  freely  in  favourable  weather, 
closing  early  with  plenty  of  sun  heat,  when  the  plants  may  be 
syringed  lightly,  except  such  as  are  in  flower.  Watch  for  canker 
at  the  collar,  and  rub  it  out  with  fresh  slaked  lime  when  it  makes 
its  appearance. 

Cucumben. — ^These  have  made  great  proyesg  lately,  and  require 
attention  in  tying  out  the  growth,  stopping  one  or  two  joints 
beyond  the  fruit,  removing  bad  leaves  and  exhausted  shoots^so  as 
to  maintain  a  succession  of  healthy  fruitful  prrowths.  Water 
plants  in  houses  abundantly,  and  with  weak  liqud  manure  about 
twice  a  week,  syringing  the  foliage  and  walls  dally  about  3.30  p  Ji«, 
when  the  house  can  be  closed,  uiade  only  to  prevent  flagging ; 
those  plants  in  frames  and  pits  will  hard^  need  shading  as  yet, 
but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  flag.  Use  tepid  water  through  a 
rose  watering  pot  at  about  3  P.M.,  closing  the  lights  at  the  same 
time,  but  as  the  nights  are  yet  cold  be  careful  that  the  foliage 
becomes  dry  before  night.  Husband  the  sun  heat  by  early  closing, 
employing  a  good  thick  night  covering.  Maintain  a  good  bottom 
heat  by  linings,  renewing  them  as  necessary.  Pot  off  ridge  varie- 
ties, keeping  these  and  other  young  plants  near  to  the  glass.  The 
same  temperature  as  advised  for  l^lons  will  be  suitable. 

Orchard  Boute. — ^The  spring  though  seasonable  so  far  has  been 
backward,  and  the  prospect  in  this  house  contrasts  very  favourably 
with  fruit  trees  out  of  doors.  Aprieots,  which  are  fairly  set  and  very 
abundant,  should  be  at  once  slightly  thinned.  Strong  or  supers 
fluous  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  or  pinohed  back,  so  as  to  secure 
the  symmetrical  development  of  the  trees.  A  strict  watch  must 
also  be  kept  for  caterpillars,  which  should  be  destroyed  either  by 
carefully  unfolding  the  leaves  or  gently  8(]^ueezing  them  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  The  trees  will  require  abundant  supplies 
of  water,  affording  them  weak  liquid  manure  about  once  a  week. 
The  fruit  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  though  less  forward  than 
the  Apricot,  will  in  most  instances  be  set,  and  as  the  trees  at  this 
stage  are  seldom  free  from  aphides  fumigation  should  be  resorted 
to  during  calm  evenings  when  the  trees  are  perfectly  dry.  In  the 
case  of  the  infection  being  confined  to  a  few  parts  of  a  tree  they 
may  be  dusted  with  tobacco  powder,  or  synnged  with  quassia 
water,  which  is  composed  of  1  lb.  of  quassia  chips  boiled  in 
4  gallons  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  whilst  cooling  mix 


with  it8  OSS.  of  soft  soap.  It  msj  also  be  applied  with  a  brarii,  or 
the  infested  shoots  may  be  dippecL  The  svnnge  or  garden  engina 
will  be  required  every  morning  when  the  oay  pcomisee  ta  be  in^ 
which  will  assist  in  the  castmg  of  the  remnants  of  the  fadad 
blossoms  and  in  keeping  down  insect  pests.  Mildew  is  sometimea. 
troublesome,  against  which  apply  fiowers  of  sulphur.  Cherry  trees 
reauire  abundance  of  air  to  set  their  fruit  freely,  and  are  very 
liable  to  be  attaoked  by  black  aphides,  which  may  be  destroyed  by 
tobacco  powder  or  the  quassia  water  above  named.  Fig  trees  m 
pots  will  now  be  ^wmg,  and  must  receive  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  as  an^  deficiency  of  this  element  will  in  all  probability 
cause  the  fruit  to  be  cast.  Ventilation  needs  careful  attention, 
opening  the  ventilators  at  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock  according 
to  the  weather,  keeping  them  closed  or  nearfy  so  during  the  preva- 
lence of  cold  easterly  winds.  Close  the  ventilaton  at  from  five  to 
six  P.H.,  but  whenever  frost  or  a  low  nig^t  temperature  is  appre* 
bended  dose  somewhat  earlier,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  a  nigh 
sun  temperature  acting  injuriously  during  the  latter  part  of  tho 
afternoon. 

PLANT  HOITBBS. 

Gr^nhoute, — ^Azaleas  in  time  become  large  and  straggling, 
having  a  thin  open  appearance,  in  which  case  they  may  be  cut 
back ;  but  it  must  not  be  earned  too  far,  nor  must  it  be  attempted 
unless  the  roots  are  in  good  condition.  The  plasts  should  thea 
be  placed  in  a  warm  close  atmosphere  and  synnged  twice  daily, 
keeping  the  soil  rather  dry  until  the  shoots  are  about  an  inch 
long.  Plants  that  have  flowered  should  at  once  have  all  seed 
pods  picked  off,  and  if  there  is  any  trace  of  thrips  promptly  apply 
an  insecticide,  as  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the  tender  foliage  if 
an  attempt  be  made  to  destroy  them  by  fumigation  whilst  the 
growth  is  young.  Those  plants  on  which  the  flowers  have  not  yet 
opened  may  be  syrinired  whilst  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  house  ia 
the  afternoon,  closing  the  ventilators  at  the  same  time.  Plants  in 
flower  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  as  the  high-coloured  varieties 
become  duller  when  exposed  to  its  rays.  Double  Primulas  last 
much  longer  in  bloom  than  the  single  varieties.  Plants  that  have 
flowered  may  be  increased  by  division  or  cuttings,  the  latter  being 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in  gentle  heat.  &mellias  that  have 
been  placed  in  heat  should  not  be  retained  there  after  the  srowth 
is  completed,  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  with  more  anr  and 
light  being  necessary  until  the  buds  are  set,  when  the  planta 
should  be  moved  to  cooler  quarters.  Oranges  of  all  kinds  whilst 
making  their  growth  must  be  well  supplied  with  water,  especially 
overh^Ml,  and  must  be  slightly  shaded  from  bright  sun.  Any 
that  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  should  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  or  tubs,  reducing  the  balls  considerably,  and  placing  them 
in  smaller  pots.  Ac.  Introduoe  the  plants  to  a  house  witili  a  tem- 
perature of  50^  to  65°  at  night  and  70^  to  75<^  by  day,  having  a. 
rather  close  moist  atmosphere,  and  if  there  be  convenience  for 
affording  a  bottom  heat  of  76**  to  80®  it  will  be  an  advantage* 
The  Otaheite  Orange,  so  useful  for  winter  flowering,  should  when 
out  of  bloom  have  its  growth  encouraged  in  a  gentle  warmth. 

Epaorises  that  hare  flowered  in  succession  will  have  had  the- 
longest  sprays  removed  for  decorative  purposes,  and  as  the  plants 
are  most  useful  in  a  small  state  they  may  be  further  cut  back  t» 
within  2  or  3  inches  of  where  thev  were  cut  back  last  year.  They 
will  break  away  and  complete  the  growth  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house, or  it  may  be  accelerated  by  closing  the  house  or  pit  early 
in  the  afternoon,  at  the  same  time  syringing  the  plsnts  freely. 
Acacias,  Genistas,  and  Cytisuses  that  have  flowered  through  the 
spring  should  also  be  cut  back,  but  not  so  closel^r  as  Epacrises^ 
and  if  afforded  a  little  heat  and  moisture  they  will  break  more 
freely.  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegate  is  a  very  useful  plant  for 
decorative  purposes,  its  shining  variegated  foliage  bemg  Tory  - 
effective  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  old  plants  Mcome  bare  of 
leaves  at  the  base.  Such  should  now  be  cut  back  and  placed  in 
gentle  heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere  until  growth  commences, 
when  the  plants  may  be  shook  out,  potted,  and  continued  in  heat 
until  growing  freely,  when  they  must  be  gradually  inured  to  more 
air  prior  to  removal  to  cooler  quarters.  The  young  stock  of 
Heaths  that  were  potted  in  Marah  or  earlier  will  by  this  time 
have  taken  to  the  new  soil  and  be  growing  Uat,  Plants  wanted 
to  attain  a  good  size  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  will  be  bene- 
fited by  having  the  flowers  picked  off.  Abundance  of  air 
should  now  be  given  to  Heaths,  and  where  a  house  or  pit  is  not 
devoted  to  them  they  should  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  house 
where  they  can  be  given  more  air  than  is  necessary  for  the  other 
occupants.  Chrysanthemums  should  receive  evwy  attention,  pot- 
ting them  into  larger  pots  as  necessary,  and  keeplnc^  them  clear  of 
apudes.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  after  flowering  will,  if  they  have 
copious  supplies  of  water  and  a  light  position  afforded  them  until 
the  growth  is  complete,  be  available  for  early  foromg  another  sea- 
son. Plants  of  Deutzia  gracilis  forced  through  the  winter  will  be 
growing  and  should  have  the  old  wood  cut  out.  Weak  manure  water 
supplied  twice  a  week  daring  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  enable 
them  to  make  good  growth  m  comparatively  sxnall  pots.  Plants 
cut  back  should  be  encouraged  with  gentle  heat.  Hardy  shmbe 
such  as  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  for  conservatory  decoration 
should  for  a  few  weeks  be  placed  in  a  cool  house,  in  order  to  allow 
them  to  harden  a  little  before  being  placed  outdoors.    Theoon- 
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serratorf  will  now  be  as  gay  as  at  anr  time  in  the  year.  Seek  to 
prevent  monotony  as  mnoh  as  possible  b^  var  jiag  the  arrange- 
ment so  as  to  make  the  display  as  attraotive  as  possible,  and  re- 
more  any  plants  not  of  a  permanent  character  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  oommence  fading,  keeping  all  as  neat  as  possible. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

John  Laing  ft  Od.,  Forest  Hill,  Iiondon,  S.E. — LUt  ^  Tuberous 
Begonicu. 
£.  H.  Krelage  k  Zoon,  Haarlem.— Lw<  offfyacintht, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tbh  *  Wild  Flowabs  of  Orbit  BaiTAur "  (ir.  C^  iUddtatfti).— All  the 
keck  namben  of  this  work  can  be  had  at  any  tiaio»  prioe  U.  aadi. 

NioOTira  SOAP  (J,  Ph  Amtteur,  and  Others). ^A.%  you  will  sae  by  an 
adverttsement  in  another  oolamn,  it  can  be  bad  from  the  mannfactozcn  at 
Shad  Thames,  London  Bridge,  and  from  several  seedsmen. 

BoTAL  Horticultural  Socibtt  (ff.  J,).—Yoxx  can  obtain  all  the  in- 
tomation  you  leqalre  by  writing  to  Mr.  Barron,  Boyal  Horticnltnral 
Seclety's  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  London. 

Fin-TBM  Oil  (A,  E.  F.  (7.).— You  will  find  it  advertised  in  last  week's 
JoumaL  Messrs.  "Roojper  &  Sons,  Covent  Qarden,  are  the  London  Agents, 
%at  it  can  be  had  from  most  nurserymen  and  seed  merchants. 

BucHARis  AMAZomcA  (B.  B.).^lt  Is  a  stove  plant,  and  will  not  now  and 
flower  wdl  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  It  requires  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
•alght  tempecatnre  of  not  less  than  00^. 

iNsaors  oir  Booharis  AiCAZOiriOA  (A.  ir.)<— Without  seeing  the  ^Inseet 
we  are  nnabla  to  tell  yon  its  name,  but  washing  or  syringing  the  plants  with 
aaolutionof  soft  soap  will  probably,  destroy  the  peats  and  will  not  injure 
the  foliage  or  bulbs. 

FOLTANTHUSns  INJURED  (O.  21).— They  are  probably  being  eaten  by 
narrows.  Stringing  black  worsted  rather  closely  an  inch  above  the  tops  of 
the  plants  often  has  the  effect  of  banishing  the  birds.  Your  other  question 
shall  be  answered  next  week. 

Btrawberribs  NOT  Sbtting  (f.  ZT.).— Keep  the  plants  well  supplied 
With  water  at  the  roots,  and  ventilate  freely,  so  that  the  pollen  becomes  dry. 
Drawing  the  hand  gently  along  the  tn^aes  at  midday  disperses  the  pollen, 
or  yon  may  employ  a  camel's-hair  brush  as  you  suggest.  Outdoors  th« 
fpoUen  is  dried  by  the  ran  and  wind. 

SehI'DOUBLB  PiiiMULAS   (/.  &).  — Although  the  flowers  are  mneh 

withered  by  having  been  packed  in  dry  wadding,  we  can  perceive  that  when 

fresh  they  were  wiy  good,  and  the  strain  should  not  be  lost.    The  colours  are 

distinct  and  pleasing,  and  the  fringe  i  petals  are  very  marked,  more  so  than 

8  nsual  with  semi-double  varietiee. 

Tba  Bosbs  (Jdma  Udale).—ThQ  bloom?  sent  are  very  fine.  Martehal  Niel 
and  KiphetOkS  exceptionally  so.  Comtesse  Blsa  du  Pare  is  remarkably  rich 
in  colour,  deep  salmon  rose,  and  very  beautiful.  The  Mardchal  Niel  sport 
is  good,  but  nmilar  to  others  that  Imve  been  sent  to  us,  and  does  not  possess 
the  deep  rose  tint  of  the  flowers  submitted  by  "  A.  PV  nor  such  a  powerful 
iwrfnme.    We  congratulate  yon  on  growing  such  fine  flowers. 

Gucumbbbs  not  THBrriNO  {T.  (7.).— There  is  not  any  fungus  on  the 
leaves  or  stem  o^  the  sprays  sent  ns.  The  plants  are  suffering  from  a  check 
of  some  kind,  probably  a  low  moist  temperature  during  a  period  of  dull 
weather,  and  at  night,  the  foliage  being  scorched  wpon  a  return  to  bright 
days.  This  may  be  obviated  by  shading  for  a  few  hours  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  which  will  check  evaporation,  the  ventilation  being  moderate. 
Out  away  all  the  parts  afBected,  and  enoonnge  fresh  growth  by  a  brisk  heat 
and  moist  atmoqrtiereby  day. 

Nitbatb  or  SODA  POB  Strawbbrribs  (jOld  SttbieHber).-^iL  Sprink- 
ling, not  on  the  foliage  but  on  the  soil  between  the  rows,  of  about  half  a 
pound  to  six  square  yards,  applied  during  or  just  before  a  shower,  would  be 
beneficial  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  plants.  If  you  mix  any  other 
fertiliser  with  it  choose  superphosphate  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  to  one-third  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  but  the  latter  is  the  quickest  in  its 
aeUon. 

IN8BCT8  ON  PBAOB  Tbbbb  (IT.).— As  the  trees  are  only  sllghtlv  infested 
jron  cannot  do  better  than  fumigate  the  house  for  two  or  three  nights  con- 
Mcntively,  and  afterwards  syringe  the  trees  freely  night  and  morning. 
With  the  free  and  jndidous  use  of  the  syringe  you  on^ht  to  be  able  to  keep 
the  trees  clean.  But  do  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  condition  of  the  border. 
By  frequent  vpinglngs  the  surface  is  often  moist  when  the  soil  below  is  dry, 
the  growth  of  the  trees  is  then  checked  and  insects  increase  n^idly. 

CROPPDfro  ViNBS  (,A  New  SubKriber).— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  how 
manv  bunches  should  be  left  on  the  Vines,  as  that  can  only  be  determined 
by  their  size  and  probable  weight.  If  each  Vine  having  two  eanes  ripens 
7  lbs.  of  Grapes,  or  at  the  most  4  lbs.  to  each  rod,  that  will  bo  quite  sufiicient 
during  the  present  year,  and  this  is  assuming  the  Vines  are  in  a  healthy 
vigorous  state.  If  they  are  only  moderately  strong,  3^  to  8  lbs.  per  rod  wUl 
be  ample. 

Soil  for  Mblons  (/<ton).— Melons  enjoy  strong  loam,  which  is  much 
bettor  than  pure  clay.  If  the  loam  is  light,  clay  may  be  mixed  with  it  with 
advantage.  It  la  well  to  start  the  plants  in  generous  soil,  and  when  ibey  are 
^[lowing  freely  add  more  of  a  stronger  nature  and  make  it  firm. 

Hyaciwths  apibr  Flowbrino  iB.  B.y.—Cnt  off  the  flower  spikes,  and 
ccomote  the  growth  of  healthy  foliage  by  watering  the  plants  regulerly  as 
If  th^  were  in  bloom  until  signs  of  change  are  apparent,  when  water  must 
be  gradually  withheld.  The  plants  may  be  pUoed  in  a  frame  or  other  light 
position  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  be  placed  out  of  doors.  Large  splkee 
will  not  be  produced  next  year  from  the  same  bulbs,  but  if  several  are  placed 
in  a  pot  they  will  prodace  a  pretty  eftect,  and  will  afford  flowers  valuable 
ffor  cutting  for  vase  decoration. 

8CALB  ON  ViNBS  ( W.  ff.).—Yoxu  Vines  are  attacked  with  the  scale  insect, 
vJoccus  Vitis ;  pursuing  the  course  you  have  adopted  of  dressing  the  rods 
with  a  strong  solution  of  Glshurst  compound  in  which  a  little  paraflln  is 
™i^'  yoa  may  succeed  in  destroying  the  pest.  You  had  better  apply  the 
«olatUn  with  a  brash,  broshing  the  stems  rather  tniskly.   Do  not  use  too 


mnoh  paraffln«  a  fluid  oonoe  to  a  gallon  of  Oisharst  win  be  aau»Ie.  Toa 
must  contlnae  the  dressing  at  intervals  during  the  summer,  and  In  winter 
the  Vines  and  house  must  have  a  thorough  cleansing. 

Pblaboonium  Lbatbs  Bpottbd  (£.  27.  il.).— This  disease  is  not  the 
reralt  of  Insect  attacks,  and  we  can  only  snggestk  as  in  the  case  of  a  tocmer 
oorrespondent,  that  the  plants  have  probably  been  too  moist  at  the  roots  at 
some  period  of  their  growth,  or  the  cuttings  may  have  been  taken  from 
unhealthy  plants.  With  healthy  root^Mstion  and  a  warm  but  not  too  moist 
atmoqihere  the  idants  will  prraably  improve ;  bat  any  that  are  serioosly 
aflDeotsd  we  should  out  down,  and  healthy  growth  may  issiie.  We  never 
propagate  from  plants  afBected  with  the  spot  to  the  same  extent  as  yoois 
appear  to  be.  Plants  will  often  grow  out  of  the  dlMaae  when  they  are  planted 
ont  in  rammer :  if  they  do  not  do  so  thqr  should  be  thrown  away. 

Ants  or  Vinbrt  (IT.  a,  BA,—Bj  forming  nests  la  the  soU  and  in  flow« 

Fots  they  beoome  injurious,  we  have  known  them  to  eat  the  stamens  oC 
each  flowers,  and  to  quite  spoil  the  buds  of  Roses  under  glass,  but  have  not 
known  them  to  injure  Vines.  By  puianing  your  present  mode  of  attacking 
them  yon  will  check  their  undoemcreaBe;  guano  and  paraflln  qKinkledwhers 
they  abonnd  will  partially  effect  their  banishment.  We  have  not  known, 
worms  injurious  to  Vine  borders,  but  their  presence  in  great  numbers  Is  indi- 
cative of  a  too  rich  and  wet  soil.  The  safest  mode  of  extirpating  them  fs 
to  water  the  soil  of  either  borders  or  pots  with  dear  lime  water,  wben  tba 
worms  will  oome  to  the  surface  and  can  be  seoorsd. 

GRAPB8  not  BBiTiNa  (CL  T,  ^.).— Yoa  do  not  state  at  what  temperstoss 
the  house  has  been  kept.  The  condition  of  the  bunches  sent  suggests  that  it 
has  been  much  too  low,  and  the  atmoq|>here  also  too  moist  when  the  Vines 
wars  flowering,  oonsequently  the  pollen  was  not  diqwrsed  and  the  flowers 
were  not  fertilised.  Black  Hambnrghs  will  set  freely  under  oondltions  where 
Muscats  are,  as  in  this  case  a  total  failure,  for  if  all  the  bunches  are  like  those 
before  us  the  crop  is  ruined.  Had  these  two  bunches  been  left  on  the  Vine 
only  one  berry  would  have  swelled  to  maturity.  The  night  temperature  for 
Mnaoats  during  the  flowering  poiod  should  be  6iS  with  a  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere. Had  we  insfaruotions  on  Vine  management  wlilch  have  from  time  to 
time  been  given  in  our  **  Work  for  the  Week  "  columns  been  carefully  carried 
out  you  would  not  have  had  to  deplore  your  present  failure. 

Drbssinq  Pbas  with  Paraffin— Trapping  Micb  (/N^fodaif).— It  Is 
notneceesary  to  *'soak*'  the  Peas  in  paraflln  for  any  length  of  time  to  render 
them  distasteful  to  mice.  As  Peas  were  not  as  a  rule  well  matuied  last 
season  soaking  them  for  several  hours  at  this  ear^  period  of  the  year,  even  in 
pure  water,  niight  probably  be  injurious  to  their  germination ;  if  yon  just 
moisten  them  that  will  be  sufficient,  and  even  then  if  the  Peas  are  not  hard 
and  sound  you  may  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  Try  a  portltm  of  them, 
dusting  another  portion  with  red  lead,  and  note  the  results.  We  find  that  a 
covering  of  sharp  ashes  spread  halt  an  inch  thick  over  the  rows  preserves  the 
Peas  from  the  attacks  of  mice,  but  the  most  efDectual  plan  is  to  tan  the 
vermin.  We  recently  saw  some  9-inch  flower  pots  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
rims  between  the  Pea  rows,  the  pots  containing  water  of  the  depth  of  shout 
9  inches,  and  a  bait  to  allure  the  mice,  all  of  which  were  caught  in  a  week, 
(or  on  getting  into  the  water  they  were  unable  to  get  out  sgain. 

Worms  in  Sbbd  Bbds  (/<<«m).— If  yon  pUce  a  lump  of  fresh  lime  as 
large  as  your  hand  in  a  pailful  of  water,  and  when  the  water  is  perfectly 
clear  apply  it  to  the  bods  through  the  roje  of  a  watering  pot,  the  worms  wiU 
come  to  the  surface  and  can  be  caught. 

Grapbs  Busting  (R.  &).— Since  replying  to  your  question  last  week  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  your  gardener,  who  gives  information  that  yonr 
letter  did  not  contain  both  as  to  the  treatment  the  Vines  have  received  and 
the  temperature  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  It  is  highly  important 
when  information  is  sought  that  all  the  data  poasible  be  afforded  to  enable 
us  to  give  an  useful  reply.  Strong  rank  manure  placed  in  the  house  is  quite 
rafflcient  to  cause  the  evU  referred  to,  and  it  appears  that  since  it  wasre- 
moved  the  Vines  have  improved.  Your  gardener  1b  adopting  a  wise  oooxae 
by  enoonraging  the  production  of  surface  roots,  and  if  wood  ashes  and  bone 
dust  are  added  to  the  surface  drMsing  they  will  act  benefldally^any  quan- 
tity of  the  former  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  the  latter  to  a  large  barrowfid 
of  soiL  As  the  Vines  increase  in  growth  the  border  may  be  mulched  with 
sweet  manure  to  prevent  the  surface  drying  excessively  during  hot  weather. 
The  temperatures  are  right,  and  your  gardener  appean  to  be  pursuing  a 
proper  mode  of  ventilation.  With  an  abundance  of  healthy  surface  roots 
and  clean  and  not  overcrowded  foliage  your  Vines  will  regain  their  health, 
and  produce  good  crops  of  Grapes. 

NAMB8  OF  Plants  (ff.  ^Iton).— l,  Inraifldent  for  identification ;  9,  Adl- 
antum  pedatum ;  8,  Ajq>idum  angulare ;  4,  Platyloma  rotundifoli^  iA  Ai6- 
«cri&«r) .—Lopeila  lineata.  (7.  R,  IToyd).— Rhynohospermum  jasminokles. 
(/.  P.  r.).— The  spray  roMmbles  Pyrus  torminaUs,  but  is  too  withered  and 
insufficient  for  ideuUflcatlon.  (Aaculer).— The  flower  is  Deutsia  gracilJs,  the 
leaf  Aucuba  japonica.  The  down  on  the  Vine  shoots  is  qmte  natnrsl. 
(fT.  if.  i/.).— Oomus  mascula.  (£.  Jt.).— Pteris  nmbrosa.  {A,  lam^)*-' 
1,  Cattleya  Forbesii ;  S,  Lycaste  aromatica. 

The  Home  Farm: 

POULTRY,  PIQEQH,  AHD   BEE    CHRONICLE. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODLANDS. 
Wb  hare  for  many  years  had  the  xnanagemeiit  of  woodlands, 
and  have  also  been  close  observers  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment pnrsued  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  profit 
is  expected  to  accme  chiefly  from  the  gprowth  of  timber,  from 
nnderwood  only,  and  from  plantations  of  firs  and  pines.  Tho 
subject  now  before  us  is  one  which  has  been  much  neglected,  as 
being  considered  of  less  consequence  than  more  exciting  sab- 
jects,  such  as  steam  cultiyation  of  arable  land  and  the  manage- 
ment of  pasture  and  park  lands.  These  generally  first  catch  the 
eye  of  the  proprietor,  and  at  the  same  time  are  objects  of  the 
iuij  calling  of  the  home  farmer.    It  is  neTerthelesB  a  fact  that 
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weU-maaagod  woodlands  and  plantations  will  yield  as  mnob 
rental  per  acre  as  the  same  description  of  land  under  cnltiya- 
tion,  but  there  are  certain  detaHa  connected  with  the  growth  of 
timber  which  will  paj  as  w^  for  intelligent  attention  as  the 
arable  and  pasture  land. 

In  order  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  home  farmer  the 
diiferont  methods  of  obtaining  profit  from  woodlands  and  planta- 
tions under  yarying  circumstances,  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better 
than  Ulnstrate  our  subject  bj  taking  for  consideration  prices  of 
woodland,  Ac,  which  haye  come  under  our  notice,  and  giro  the 
actual  state  and  condition  of  them,  including  both  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  crop  of  timber  or  underwood,  or  of  both,  as  the  case 
maj  be.  We  shall  also  hare  to  refer  to  what  are  called  hedge- 
rows, Ac.,  for  these  are  often  found  as  dirisions  between  arable 
land  or  meadows.  We  shall,  howeyer,  find  it  necessary  in  oon- 
eidering  our  subject  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  retaining 
some  of  the  woodlands  in  their  present  state,  or  whether  they  may 
not  be  conyerted  into  arable  or  pasture  land  with  adyantage,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  soil,  but  its  situation  also.  We  often 
find  pieces  of  woodland  of  much  yalue,  but  in  consequence  of 
their  irregular  boundaries  and  other  circumstances  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  estate  in  yarious  ways  to  conyert  them  either  to 
arable  or  pasture  land.  Our  first  illustration  is  a  piece  of  wood- 
land in  a  southern  county,  extending  oyer  about  20  acres,  the 
soil  being  a  strong  loam  resting  on  a  chalk  subsoil.  There  is  no 
timber  upon  it,  but  it  is  well  stocked  with  ash,  hazel,  and 
ether  sorts  of  underwood  usually  found  upon  such  a  soil ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  growth  is  used  for  hop  poles  and  hurdle, 
making.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  land  would  haye  yielded 
more  profit  ii  partly  stocked  with  timber  trees,  especially  oaks, 
as  the  soil  is  strong.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  the  produce  at  present 
is  usually  cut  at  twelye  years'  growth,  and  is  sold  on  the  ayerage 
of  cuttings  for  about  £16  per  acre.  The  adjoining  land  is  arable, 
worth  about  25t.  per  acre,  and  subject  to  a  tithe  rent  charge, 
from  which  the  woodland  is  free.  This  shows  that  but  little  if 
any  adyantage  could  be  deriyed  from  bringing  the  woodland  into 
cultiyation,  either  for  arable  or  for  pasture  purposes,  except  it 
fKMsessed  irregular  boundaries,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this 
instance,  for  on  one  side  of  the  wood  is  a  turnpike  road,  and  on 
the  other  a  well-shaped  arable  field.  The  wood,  too,  is  not  with- 
out its  adyantage  to  the  adjoining  arable  land,  being  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  it,  and  therefore  does  not  shade  the  crops,  but 
chelters  them. 

Our  next  illustration  is  a  precipitous  piece  of  woodland  of 
•bout  86  acres  in  a  western  county,  on  the  stone  formation,  with 
yery  little  timber,  but  a  good  plant  of  underwood,  consisting 
chiefly  of  oak  stems,  which  grow  yery  quickly  in  that  moist 
climate.  It  is  usually  cut  at  eighteen  years'  growth  at  the  time 
Of  cutting,  which  is  done  during  the  winter  months,  the  largest 
stems  being  deferred,  howeyer,  until  the  end  of  April  or  early 
part  of  May.  TIus  wood  being  composed  of  oaks  is  commonly 
stripped  for  the  sake  of  the  bark,  which  meets  a  ready  sale  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  this  wood  the  land  is  so  steep  that  the  men 
employed  in  cutting  can  scarcely  keep  their  footing.  This  wood 
after  being^Mrked  is  used  for  making  hurdles,  or  hurdle  gates  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  thus  yields 
a  return  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other  known  means, 
as  the  land  is  too  hilly  and  too  near  the  stone  for  cultiyating  as 
pasture. 

The  third  illustration  is  a  leyel  piece  of  woodland  in  a  southern 
county,  and  situated  a  long  distance  from  chalk  or  marl.  It  con- 
tains about  16  acres,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  arable  land,  the 
Talue  of  which  to  rent  is  about  20«.  per  acre.  The  woodland  is  of 
tlie  same  description  of  soil,  which  is  rather  strong  but  grayelly* 
and  does  not  require  draining.  There  is  about  160  oak  trees  per 
acre,  but  only  those  grown  direct  from  the  acorn  make  any  per- 
ceptible and  profitable  increase  in  measurement.  These  trees  do 
not  increase  in  yalue  annually  more  than  1^  per  cent.  The  under- 
wood is  yery  rough  and  bushy,  and  not  worth  at  ten  years'  gprowth 
more  than  40«.  per  acre.  After  making  a  fair  calculation  we  can 
flhow  the  propnety  and  profit  of  taking  the  crop  of  timber'  and 


oonyerting  the  land  into  arable.  After  charging?  the  cost  of  gmb- 
binff  and  chalking  we  find,  after  taking  credit  for  the  yalue  of 
timber  and  making  all  fair  charges  on  either  side  of  the  account 
an  annual  adyantag^  of  2U.  6<f.  per  acre. 

In  continuing  our  illustrations  No.  4  is  a  piece  of  woodland  of  about 
■11  acres  on  the  same  description  of  soU  and  in  the  same  district  as 
No.  8.  The  timber  is  for  the  most  part  oak,  with  about  one  hundred 
trees  upon  the  acre,  and  reach  6  feet  meetings.  The  underwood  was 
of  the  same  inferior  description  and  yalue  as  No.  8,  say  ii,  per  acre 
per  annum.  This  coppice  of  timber  on  the  whole  is  certainly  better 
than  that  in  No.  8,  and  would  increase  in  yalue,  whilst  the  under- 
wood was  retained,  about  2  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  wood  we 
introduce  to  notice  for  the  tmrpoee  of  showing  the  adyantage  or 
otherwise  of  a  plan  which  oDtains  in  some  parts  of  England---yiz., 
stubbing  or  grubbing  the  underwood,  with  the  yiew  of  obtaining 
pasture.  In  this  coppice,  howeyer,  the  grubbing  between  the 
timber  which  is  left  has  cost  £6  per  acre.  The  grass  of  this  land 
is  of  little  use  for  any  stock  except  dairy  cows,  and  is  of  the 
poorest  description,  as  maj  be  imagined  m  oonsequence  of  the 
shading  of  a  full  head  of  timbor,  and  not  worth  more  than  7s.  per 
acre  rent.  Since  the  stubbing  of  the  underwood  we  estimate, 
instead  of  the  timber  paying  2  per  cent,  in  its  growth,  it  is  so 
much  injured  by  letting  in  the  wmd  that  it  will  not  now  increase 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  1^  per  cent.  It  will  therefore  be  readily 
seen  that  this  coppice  has  not  been  judiciously  treated.  Had  it, 
howeyer,  been  brought  into  cultiyation  it  would  haye  paid  as 
well  as  No.  8,  and  bein^  surrounded  by  arable  land  would  haye 
greatly  improyed  the  adjoining  fields,  especially  as  the  boundaries 
are  of  an  irresular  and  ngzag  description. 

The  next  iUnstration  on  our  Ust  is  a  piece  of  woodland  of  about 
24  acres,  situated  in  a  southern  county,  and  fayourable  climate  for 
the  culture  of  both  cereal  and  root  crops.  The  land  is  quite  leyel, 
consistinff  of  a  fine  hazel  loam  resting  on  a  marly  brick  earth ;  in 
fact,  this  land  is  neyer  too  wet  and  neyer  too  dry  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  is  surrounded  entirely  by  arable  fields  of  similar 
soil,  and  is  worth  to  rent  at  least  Bbt.  per  acre.  There  are  about 
eightr  trees  to  the  acre,  which  we  estimate  at  from  9  to  10  feet 
meetmgs,  all  of  which  are  oak.  The  underwood  is  probably  worth 
about  £4  per  acre  at  ten  years'  growth.  These  trees  being  so 
nearly  of  the  same  size  that  they  must  haye  been  nearly  all 
planted  together,  and  in  our  judgment  they  should  stand  or  fall 
together.  We,  howeyer,  estimate  that  they  do  not  increase  in 
annual  yalue  more  than  8  per  cent.  This  land  under  cultiyation 
would  be  worth  upwards  of  40«.  per  acre,  being  tithe  free,  nor 
must  we  lose  sight  in  this  case  of  the  immense  benefit  to  the  ad* 
joining  land  by  the  remoyal  of  this  wood.  Now,  in  makinflp  our 
calculations  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  in  the  oonyersion  of  No.  8, 
the  actual  adyantage  to  be  deriyed  by  conyerting  tins  land  into 
arable  we  recJcon  it  would  increase  in  annual  yalue  about  82f .  BtL 
per  acre.  In  teayelling  through  the  country  we  find  in  yarious 
counties  large  tracts  of  woodland,  much  of  which  certainljr  ought 
not,  so  far  as  profit  is  ooncemed,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  such 
a  wasteful  condition.  We  cannot,  howeyer,  of  course  say  that 
eyery  piece  of  woodland  ought  to  be  brought  into  cultiyation, 
because  we  know  that  some  soils  are  not  suitable,  and  upon  many 
of  the  estates  owned  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  a  portion  of 
these  woodlands  are  almost  a  necessity  for  the  rearing  and  preser- 
yation  of  game.  Besides,  we  belieye  that  game  may  oe  made  not 
only  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  gentlemen,  but  by  the 
dint  of  judicious  management  may  also  be  made  to  yield  a  profit 
equal  to  that  of  arable  or  pasture  land. 

(To  be  oontiniied.) 

WOBE  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Hone  Labour, — ^We  are  still  enjoying  the  adyantage  of  season* 
able  weather.  The  horses  will  haye  lost  but  little  time  in  oonse- 
quence of  the  late  showery  weather,  for  when  they  cannot  be 
employed  in  tillage  on  the  fallows  intended  for  roots,  rolling  the 
doyen,  the  pastures,  and  parkland  may  be  done  with  adyantagje. 
Where  the  Lent  com  has  not  been  sown  with  cloyers  or  saintfoia 
it  should  now  be  done  at  the  first  opportunity,  for  as  soon  as  the 
rine  roller  can  be  used  the  seeds  should  be  sown  immediately  after 
and  harrowed  in  by  the  chain  harrow.  We  do  not  approye  of 
sowing  cloyer  with  barley,  but  prefer  sowing  on  the  drege  oats 
or  wheat,  especially  the  early  white  Canadian  oats,  for  these  come 
so  early  to  the  hairest  that  in  ordinary  seasons  a  good  crop  may 
be  cut  m  the  antnmn.  In  the  same  way  when  wheat  is  sown  afttt 
potatoes  and  seeded  with  cloyer  in  the  spring  a  oipltal  cutting 
may  be  obtained  until  the  first  frosts  commence.  We  recollect 
haying  done  this  for  fiye  years  in  succession  with  great  adyantage, 
although  some  farmers  say  that  it  is  likely  to  injure  the  cloyer 
crop  in  the  followingyear  j  howeyer,  we  never  found  that  it  did 
so  m  our  practice.  We  must  say  to  the  home  farmer  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  regular  plant  of  doyer 
it  u  a  good  plan  to  sow  with  it  some  giant  saintfoin ;  but  seed  from 
abroad  should  be  obtained,  as  it  is  far  preferable  to  that  grown  in 
England  and  is  more  likely  to  giye  a  second  crop  juid  this  second 
cutting  is  important  in  admixture  with  cloyer.  We  not  only  find 
that  the  saintfoin  fills  up  the  defidendes  in  the  cloyer  plant  with 
adyantage,  but  when  cloyer  is  grown  without  rye  grass  with  it 
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/jdt,  lor  m  eMe  the  iaad  ea»  be  po« 
t..Uk  tM  isMt  ««ek  m  Apnl  is  oev^-rij 

Ii  is  ftCMisMn  pneace  n-y^  to  dr^  ■»r>lA 

dn...^:^  <rf  Rv««le  ««d.    In  eve  fskrerard  or  v.wa  d-:=r  »  »rf 
It  is  a  gor>d  p:aa  to  ridf«  or  sictek  tke  kuvd  afc<3c:  2  i 
mj  tAe  d'^&ir  est  aad  fprcad  between  t^e  •*«€«&«•.  then  p^^.wr^ 
nrven«  tAe  stete^.**,  toe  dsAf  viii  t»n  be  torvd  ia  tbe  eeiisfe  of 

the  noige.  Id  tois  wbj  br  kaad-d:bc».iiiir  tbe  seed.  witA  tw^  or 
<^<*^M<^  iA  a  hfjyt  btme^aboot  1  mc&  is  depeii  at  abovt  viaeaes 
•y*rt,if  tiie  laod  is  mor^  acd  ace  tixii  k  tJM  tcrerc  war  lo  obeaia 
Attgn'str  plaAt,  ac^i  a;wajBeBab.«s  tbe  borae  hoe  to  be  vorkede^ht 
cr  t«&  dajs  ca/.«cr  tcaa  ween  toe  seed  u  dn.  ^ed  on  the  aax.  We 
cm  assBfe  tbe  bc«»e  fanaer  tbat  in  this  war  we  faa-re  waxallj 
jpwp  *  beavifer  weifrbt  of  roots  per  acre  tJLan  in  acj 
The  Kmini;  shocid  W  done  bj  woaen.  for  when  tber 
tomed  to  tLe  w«>rk  tbey  aic  akcre  niAbje  than  nsen,  axul  win  do 
»9n  ^  tbis  kind  of  work. 

IToMi  Lahomr^—Ttat  Bca  will  now  be  eaip1oT«d  in  drainicc.  and 
ftlso  hedging  wbeve  aoi  jet  finished.  Makin'i^  what  is  cabled  a 
dead  bed^e,  espceiailj  on  soom  of  tbe  dxaik  hiil  ^rms.  is  a  Matter 
of  soine  importanee,  as  it  freqaentlr  happens  tbat  there  are  b«t 
Um  hre  fences  to  be  fooad  xa  tbe  h  Jl  di^tncts.  Tbe  dead  hedges 
•hoald  DOW  be  oompletsd,  and  while  the  rods  and  bof^hes  are 
aoppie,  f<7r  after  tbe^  baeone  stiff  and  bard  it  is  more  difficult  to 
eomp'ete  tbe  work  in  a  proper  manner.    Tbe  women  will  be  le. 

2oired  in  weeding  and  stone-picking,  and  where  chalk  has  been 
\\A  out  and  larf^e  lamps  hare  eome  to  the  aorfaoe  in  working  tlw 
land  tber  snould  be  broken  with  a  hammer.  If  left  on  tbe  stufaea 
donag  tbe  summer  tbe  knobs  of  chalk  beeome  almost  as  bud  m 
a  stone,  and  MixUi^d  of  yielding  and  breaking  down  bj  the  frost 
m  tbe  succeeding  winter  thej  wiJl  resist  the  action  of  frost,  and 
prora  only  an  impediment  to  tbe  tillage,  instead  of  being  in  actire 
operation  witoin  the  soil.  Shepherds  now  will  hare  their  ewes 
mud  la&ibs  feeding  in  the  water  meadows  or  parklands,  bat  they 
;»^°^<*  ^  cl»*nged  from  grass  to  the  arable  hind  at  night,  where 
tbef  shouid  hare  in  sncoession  first  rye  or  Italian  rye  grass,  thea 
tnloliOA  as  soon  iis  it  becomes  forward  enongh  for  feeding.  Theae 
ebanges^  although  they  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  breed- 
lag  flocks,  are  sometimes  the  caose  of  scour  and  other  sickness  in 
tbe  wmbs,  the  eanse  of  which  generally  rests  with  ths  ewe  by 
Citbo' baring  too  unch  or  too  little  milk.  This  matter,  therefore, 
^on  d  hare  special  attention  by  the  shepheid.  The  dairy  cows 
fboaJd  now  be  allowed  to  ^ze  lor  their  Uring  principally,  hot 
where  tbe  grass  is  deficient  it  should  be  supplemented  by  cake  or 
»«•*  nnta  green  fodder  can  be  cut  up,  for  then  they  may  with 
•dranUge  ^et  a  batch  of  either  trifoliam  or  retches  at  the  time  of 
milking--night  and  morning.  The  bullocks  which  hare  been 
wintered  in  yards  in  readiness  for  turning  out  to  graxe  on  the  best 
pastures  there  to  be  fattened  should  not  be  turned  out  until  there 
Is  plen^  of  grass.  It  is  well  eren  then  that  at  night  time,  until 
•tter  the  first  waek  in  May,  they  should  return  to  the  yards  and 
Mceire  an  allowaaoe  of  bean  or  barley  meal  mixed  with  roots  or 
cfaiff  f or  sereeal  weeks* 


BREEDI5G  FOWUSL 

A  FKiKyp  of  Mgae  ter#  me  it  is  not iiiij  to 

with  fowls  to  fertJire  the  egga.    Heamwaifl 

days,  tbat  is  all  tbat  ■  BeeBBBarr  to  iiadii  slf  tlie< 
Tlwref ore,  if  I  hare  half  a  d 
I  and  a  Dorking  cock  ia  one  pen,  it  is  of  bo  avmil  snjr 

ob^ectof 

a  wilL 
or  teas  in  all  tbe  eggs  laid  during  tbe 
nnderstacd  it  would  affect  the  first  egg  and 
ere  laid  after  tbe  sepantaon,  bat  I  cannot 
Will  roa  kindlyteU  mt  bow 
■ent'—F.lLX. 

[We  sfaaS  be  obliged  by  aaavsn  to  tbe  above 

poultxj-keepeo.— Edsl] 


MOLES. 

Pkrmit  me  to  suggest  that  the  wisdom  of  tbe  ad  rice  recently 
giren  in  the  Journal  to  trap  moles  is  open  to  question.  I  possess 
a  farm  of  about  200  acres  of  grass  land,  and  moles  have  been 
present  in  my  pastures  for  twenty-five  years.  For  several  years 
after  I  commenced  reclaiming  this  land  from  common,  I  adopted 
the  prcralent  practice  and  employed  a  man  to  trap  the  little 
creatures.  Reflection  induced  me  to  discharge  the  mole  murderer. 
I  felt  convinced,  and  I  have  never  changed  my  opinion,  that 
ITovidencehad  some  object  in  creating  these  animals  which  are  so 
woli  fitted  OS  regards  frame  and  powers  for  burrowing  under 
jnround  in  search  of  something.  What  that  something  may  be,  is 
the  question.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  wireworms.  Now  wire- 
worms  must  be  injurious  to  vegetotion,  while  the  earth  ejected 
r  ??7"  '^^^^  spread  is  without  doubt  beneficial  to  vegetotion  ; 
in  fact,  as  I  can  tcstifr  from  years  of  observation,  such  earth 
'^  A  ««^*  the  growth  of  herbage  quite  as  much  as  manuring. 
•«w.*  /  ^^•'«»'^»t»on  which  I  have  made  has  been  that  moles 
S.^w.^'??i^"?  pasture  to  another;  that  when  they  have 
J?^^il  .  their  sinuous  subsoil  operations  in  one  part  of  a  farm 
thoy  go  to  another  where  their  services  are  required:  and  that, 
after  the  molobi  Is  have  boon  once  spread,  not  only  do  the  moles 
desert  that  portion  but  the  land  assumes  a  freshness  of  verdure 
which  It  did  not  previously  posHCis. 

I  advocate  life  and  not  death  to  the  moles.  I  certainly  think 
Wat  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  ought  to  be  called  to  the  question  whether  agricultural 
!i!-n?  cannot  devise  some  chemical  applicfition  to  the  hind  which 
•Uau  have  the  effect  of  dcstroyhig  that  which  the  mole  is  employed 


ff  of 

r 


TURKEY  HENS  AS  MOTHERa 

Is  Fnuioe  Turkey  bens,  and  cocka  too,  an  often 
incnbatf  large  numbers  of  bens'  eggs.    Tbcj  are 
\  dn^  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  are  often  kept  to  it  for 
I  gctber,  a  fresh  sitting  of  eggs  being  sappiied  as  soon 
been  dtdy  batebed  ooL    Foxtnaatiely  no  pnciioe  of  t^ 
ever  been  common  with  ns,  and  the  ra|^  pio^nss 
incubation  which  has  of  late  been  made  woiud  m  any 
it  superfluous.    A  difficulty,  however,  arises  about  the 
cbif^ens  batcbed  in  incubators*    It  is  trae  tbat  tbeie 
ezoeUent  artificial  *'  mothen  "  olfoed  to  tbe  public  in 
■ome  of  which  can  easily  be  imitoted  by  any  ingenious  oontiirec, 
but  artificial  mothers  do  not  suit  the  circumstanoes  of  all  ponltrw 
fanciers.    Everrbody  with  any  experienoe  in  sncfa  matten  wvll 
knows  tbe  evil  of  orererowding  chickens ;  when  kept  in   Jai^g» 
anmbeiB  together  they  may  and  often  will  thrire  well  for  si  *j«r|^^ 
bnt  after  a  while  they  become  nnaoconntably  less  bright,  they 
oease  to  grow  fast,  and  are  soon  passed  by  anr  yoxmger   hirda 
firing  in  small  flocks.    We  hare  year  after  year  obeerred  this,  aa«I 
it  is  lAe  difficnltr  of  artificial  rearing.    Oar  belief  is  tbat  an  sttti- 
ficul  motbez  will  do  well  enongb  for  those  who  only  rear  stbont 
twenty  birds,  or  on  the  other  hand  for  those  who  rear  solely  for 
sale  or  the  toble,  for  then  the  youn^  flock  may  be  killed  off,  or  at 
least  greatly  thinned  before  tlse  critical  time  oomea  on .    For  those 
who  rear  a  considerable  number  of  chickens,  say  from  one  bimdredl 
to  two  hundred,  and  wish  to  hare  fine  specimens  fit  for  exhibition 
if  required,  or  at  any  rate  promising  stock  birds,  artificial  mothers 
are  not  suitoble.    It  is  trae  that  last  season  we  saw  several  re- 
markably handsome  Dorking  oockerels  from  the  yards  of  a  hMly 
who  reared  all  her  broods  artificially,  but  aoch  are  qnito  tJbie 
exception. 

If,  then,  an  incubator  is  used  how  are  chickens  to  be  reared  f 
We  strongly  recommend  Turkey  hens  after  trying  them  for  sereral 
years.    Before  we  ever  depended  on  artificial  hatching  we  ofteD 
used  Turkey  hens  both  as  sitters  and  mothers.    Of  course  they 
will  seldom  lay  quite  in  the  winter  like  Brahmas,  Cochin^  ana 
Dorking  pullets,  bnt  with  good  feeding  ther  wiU  often  do  so  m  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  when onee  they  Mgin  they  \m^  regularly 
and  sit  soon.   When  eggs  are  already  in  an  incubator  the  hatehing 
time  of  the  Turkey  may  practically  be  advanced  a  fortnight,  aa 
eggs  can  be  transferred  to  her  which  are  already  within  a  week  of 
hatohing.    As  we  mentioned  not  long  ago,  the  Turkey  poosessea 
the  great  merit  of  sitting  when  broody  wherever  she  is  placed, 
and  we  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  one  deserted  hsr  eggp. 
At  first  sight  it  would  appear  as  if  the  great  weight  and  long  legs 
of  the  Turkey  must  cause  the  breaking  of  the  smaller  and  more 
thinlr  shelled  eggs  of  the  common  fowl,  bnt  this  is  not  tbe  case; 
they^  have  a  peculiar  knack  of  creeping  on  to  the  nests  and  slipping 
their  long  legs  carefully  between  the  eggs.    We  never  knew  but 
one  Turkey  which  failed  as  a  mother,  ana  she  did  so  simply  fi^om 
orer-assiduity  when  the  eggs  were  just  chipped,  which  caused  her 
to  sit  too  closely  and  crush  half  of  them.    A  bird  which  does  tbia 
should  at  once  be  rejected. 

The  Turkey  is  very  jealous  of  all  interference  when  hatohing, 
and  pecks  violently,  so  should  as  far  as  possible  be  left  alone. 
Never  attempt  to  cateh  a  Turkey  by  the  wing,  it  will  inevitably 
struggle  violently  till  the  greater  pirt  of  the  wing  featben  aie 
left  in  the  hand.    When  the  brood  m  hatched  remoye  thamwitik 
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» tlooi  Mir  of  glov«t  to  proteet  the  huidB,  Mamg  can  to  keep 
tiw  chicKeiu  well  inside  in  the  hand,  and  ao  away  from  their  foeter> 
mother*e  beak,  and  then  lift  the  hen  off  the  nest  by  the  bodj  and 
legs.  In  the  ooopshe  is  tbe  qnietest  of  mothen.  and  nerer  jamps 
tboni  in  the  proroking  manner  that  common  nens  so  often  do. 
A  j^od-siaed  Tjukery  hen  will  corer  well  from  fifteen  to  twentf 
chickens.  The  time  at  which  we  hare  fonnd  the  greatest  benefit 
from  rearing  ehiekens  in  this  way  is  when  they  are  strong 
«nongh  for  their  foster-mothfer  to  be  let  loose  with  them.  A 
Tnricey  will  wander  far  but  seldom  more  rapidly ;  it  is  a  pretty 
eight  to  see  one  standixig  about  (quietly  in  copse  or  meadow  while 
her  yonng  brood  around  is  searchiDs^  diligently  for  insect  or  yege- 
table  provender.  We  have  inTariablj  fonnd  chickens  reared 
under  a  Turkey  hen  oome  to  a  great  sue.  They  do  not  ontgrow 
their  strength  and  snflsr  from  leg-weakness  as  many  do  whkdi 
we  forced  in  small  yards  into  premature  derelopmentybnt  throng 
all  their  stages  they  keep  up  a  steady  progress  without  stop  or 
failing,  and  oTentually  prore  both  laree  and  strong  birds. 

Oocasionally  we  have  let  a  Turkey  hen  sit  a  second  time  ;  the 
chickens  thus  reared  in  antnmn  benebt  much  b]r  the  mq^er*s  extra 
wannth  when  chilly  nights  oome  on,  and  continue  to  grow  when 
"Others  pine  and  sneese.  We  are  now  hatching  by  artificial  means, 
"bnt  find  artifidal  rearing  not  suited  to  our  circumstances.  There 
must  be  many  other  fanciers  the  scale  of  who^e  yards  more  or 
less  resemble  our  own ;  we  cannot  but  recommend  them  to  try  a 
few  Turkey  hens  as  well  as  their  own  ordinary  sitten,  and  are 
Always  glad  to  hear  the  result  of  such  experience. — G. 


VARIETIES. 


Thx  British  Bu-kbbpbba'  Abbociatioh.— The  quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  was  held  at 
446,  Strand,  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  the  representatires  of  the 
affiliated  county  associations  met  to  confer  with  the  Committee 
of  the  central  Society.  A  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
atrenffthening  the  relations  between  the  central  and  the  affiliated 
associations  were  rcoid  oyer  and  discussed^  and  it  was  resolred  to 
eend  copies  of  the  same  to  the  Secretaries  of  all  the  affiliated 
associations   with   a   view  to  further   discussion   at  the   next 

Snarterly  Meeting  that  will  be  held  on  one  of  the  days  of  the 
outh  Elensington  Show.  Bules  and  regulations  for  toe  forma- 
tion of  village  clubs  for  bee-keepers  were  laid  before  the  Meeting 
by  Mr.  F.  Lemare,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Surrey  Oounty 
Association,  who  gave  an  Interesting  account  of  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  in  this  direction  in  some  of  the  Surrey  Tillages. 
This  scheme  is  likely  to  become  general  where  county  associa- 
tions are  formed,  and  to  be  found  a  very  effective  means  of  in- 
structing cottagers  in  the  improved  methods  of  bee-keeping.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Garrett,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  West  Kent 
Association,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  undertook  to  draw 
up  a  set  of  suggestive  schedules  according  to  certain  tariffs  of 
prize  money  for  the  benefit  of  county  and  local  secretaries  of 
exhibitions  of  bees,  hives,  and  honey.  After  the  usual  interval  for 
tea  and  coffee  the  Conversaaione  commenced,  the  chair  being 
taken  by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.B.S.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  Hunter  on  **The  future  of  British  bee-keeping  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  how  the  working  classes  can  be  most 
euccessfully  aided  and  taught  the  truths  and  advantages  of 
modem  bee  cultui*e.'*  The  topics  touched  upon  were  discussed  by 
many  of  the  members  present,  and  the  paper  appeared  to  give 
general  satis&iction.  The  Meeting,  which  had  commenced  at  4  P.M., 
was  terminated  about  8  o'clook.  On  Thursday  a  small  party  of 
the  members  visited  the  Duke  of  Butland's  Gardens  %t  Belroir 
Castle  by  the  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  Ingram. 

— —  Whitb  Java  SPARR0W8.-*The  Japanese  seem  to  treat  the 
White  Java  Sparrows  very  much  like  a  breedinff  machine.  Each 
pair  is  put  into  a  small  ca^  with  only  one  perch  and  a  nest.  By 
means  of  very  careful  feedmg  the  birds  are  brought  to  lay  freely, 
and  in^nionsly  contrived  paper  screens  prevent  the  hen  birds 
being  disturbed  whilnt  sitting.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched, 
the  Japanese  breeder  takes  their  care  into  his  own  hands,  and 
with  infinite  trouble  rears  the  brood  by  hand.  Thereby  he  avoids 
not  only  the  risk  of  the  parent  birds  neelecting  their  progeny,  but 
also  saves  time,  for  whilst  the  Japanese  biid  breeder  is  rearinp;  the 
nestlings  the  parent  birds  are  hatching  another  brood.  The  visitor 
to  a  Japanese  breeding  establishment  will  see  a  row  of  small  straw 
baskets  on  the  floor,  each  provided  with  a  lid  of  straw  matting. 
An  attendant  will  lift  one  lid  after  the  other  and  disclose  a  nest 
of  chirping  Java  Sparrows  under  each ;  and  in  each  open  beak  a 
mouthful  of  millet  seed,  scalded  with  some  vegetable  decoction, 
will  be  conveyed  by  a  sort  of  spoon  out  out  of  a  thin  bamboo. 
In  the  climate  of  Japan  this  purely  vegetable  food  seems  to 
euffice  for  the  young  White  Java  Sparrows.  In  Europe  they 
tequriie  a  slight  addition  of  egg  food  to  rear  young  birds  success- 
foil  j._(^rof»  *^  Canaria  and  Cagt-Birdt,") 

Mn,K  IN  Cattlb-bsbbdino  Districts.—- Mr.  John  Milne, 

farmer,  Mains,  in  an  address  recently  delivered  on  dairy  farming, 
obaerved : — ^  In  cattle-breeding  districts  the  production  of  milk 
can  searcely  be  said  to  be  of  seoondaiy  importanoe ;  for  it  will  not 


pay  to  keep  a  cow  a  whole  year  simply  to  rear  a  calf.  If  a  eow  ia 
to  be  of  any  profit  to  her  owner  she  must  have  sufficient  milk  not 
only  to  rear  her  calf  but  to  yield  something  besides.  A  cow  of 
average  sise  should  yield  about  650  gallons  of  milk  annually :  the 
value  of  that  milk  for  sale  in  country  districts  is  about  Stf.  per 
gallon,  and  it  is  worth  about  the  same  if  made  into  butter  and 
cheese.  Its  valne  in  the  larger  towns  and  oities.  delivered,  ^ 
from  U.  2d.  to  1«.  4d.  per  gallon.  At  these  prices  the  yearly  pro- 
duce of  an  average  cow  in  milk  is  from  £20  12f.  6<2.  to  £34  7<.  6<^. 
If  the  cow  is  of  the  Shorthorn  or  of  a  good  cross  breed,  the  calf 
when  a  week  old  should  be  worth  £8.  The  value  of  the  produoe 
of  an  average  cow,  if  milked,  is  therefore  at  least  £28  \U.  6d,  an- 
nually ;  while  if  sent  direct  to  our  cities  for  sale  the  production 
of  milk  is  one  of  the  most  profitable,  if  not  abeolutely  the  most 
profitable,  method  the  farmer  has  of  manufacturing  his  crops  into 
money.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  a  considerable  number  of  cows 
are  kept  that  do  nothing  more  than  suckle  their  calves,  whidi, 
taking  a  very  favourable  view,  cannot  on  an  average,  when  six 
months  old,  be  worth  more  than  £12.  There  is  thus  a  diff erenoo 
in  favour  of  milking  of  at  least  £11  12f.  6d.,  aninst  which  has 
to  be  put  the  cost  and  labour,  amounting  to  oetween  £1  and 
£2  per  cow." 

Thb  Food  of  Dairt  Cowb.— From  the  same  anthoti^^PB 

cite  the  following :— "  Of  all  cattle  foods  grass  is  the  most  natocal, 
and  rich  old  grass,  containing  a  variety  of  plants  in  its  coasposi- 
tion,  is  perhaps  the  food  for  produciuf^  the  best. qnalily  of  milk; 
bnt  the  extent  of  rich  old  grass  in  ths  kingdom  ia  very  limited. 
A  large  part  of  our  pastnres,  whether  old  or  under  rotation,  axe 
rather  inferior  in  quality,  and  quite  incapable,  unaided  by  othsf 
foods,  in  furnishing  cows  with  the  fluiterials  with  which  to  pn>- 
dnoe  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  milk.  It  ia  na- 
fortunately  true  that  both  at  home  and  abroad  a  large  proporttoB 
of  cows  are  kept  on  poor  bare  pasture  without  any  assistance  in 
the  way  of  house  feeding.  To  aid  us  in  considering  the  kinda  of 
food  most  suitable  for  the  production  of  milk  it  will  be  well  to 
note  its  average  composition.  The  quality  of  milk  varies  with 
the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  and  with  the  same  animal  at  different 
periods  of  the  year,  due  partly  to  the  quality  of  food,  and  also  to 
the  period  the  cow  has  been  nulked.  fiven  the  age  of  the  animal 
has  an  infineoce.  Old  oows  yield  milk  much  thinner  than  yooaff 
ones  of  the  same  breed.  Bich  pasture  or  rich  food  has  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Average  milk  contains  ia 
100 parte:— Water,  87.00;  albuminoids, 4UM> ;  fate, &80 ;  sugar, 4.28 : 
and  ash,  0.02.  Normal  milk  then  contains  about  18  per  cenL  of 
solid  matter,  and  this  solid  matter  is  made  up  of  nearly  equal 
parte  of  albuminoids,  fate,  and  snp^ar,  with  ful^  one-half  per  cent, 
of  ash  or  mineral  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  common  salt.  Milk  is,  therefore,  unusually  rich  in  nitro- 
genous compounds  and  fat.  and  presumably  foods  rich  in  these 
constitnente  are  required  by  dairy  cows.  Experience  confirms 
this  theory ;  for  foods  rich  in  albuminoids,  snoh  as  rape  cake,  bean 
meal,  and  wheat  bran,  are  found  to  increase  the  milk  prodnctioB 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Cows  grazing  in  poor  nastnres,  in  which 
the  albuminoids  are  deficient  and  the  woody  fibre  is  in  excess.  If 
in  full  milk  will  well  repay  an  outlay  for  artificial  food,  which  may 
consist  of  8  lbs.  of  rape  or  decorticated  cotton  cake,  1  lb.  of  bran, 
and  2  lbs.  of  bean  meal  dallv,  the  whole  costing  from  3t.  to  8>.,6tf. 
per  week.  By  this  means  the  cow  will  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
a  large  fiow  of  rich  milk  will  be  obtained,  and  the  pasture,  whush 
is  apt  to  become  redueed  and  exhausted  by  the  grazing  of  dairy 
cows,  will  be  improved." 

SPARE  COMBa 

I HATB  several  times  referred  to  the  use  of  spare  combs  in  an 
apiary,  but  their  importanoe  deserves  a  special  notice.  Wax  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  costly  material  produced  by  the  bees,  being 
only  elaborated  after  an  unusual  consumption  of  honey  and 
a  period  of  enforced  idleness.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  ito 
relative  value  compared  with  honey,  bnt  it  is  well  known  that  it 
requires  from  16  to  20  the.  of  honey  to  make  1  lb.  of  wax.  The 
loss  of  honey  that  might  have  been  gathered  by  the  wax-makers, 
had  they  been  relieved  of  their  indoor  task,  would  make  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  above  estimate.  Now  it  is  evident  th^ 
the  oommercial  valne  of  wax  is  very  much  below  ite  value  as  oomb, 
and  that  the  bee-keeper  who  melte  down  the  latter  often  does  bo 
to  his  direct  loss.  It  should  be  a  rule,  at  least  among  ba^framers, 
never  to  destroy  a  comb  unless  for  such  faulte  as  age,  disease^  Ot 
incurable  crookedness.  Scraps  alone  should  go  to  the  melting 
pot  Even  the  drone  comb  should  be  preserved,  as  it  suite  beet 
for  use  with  the  extractor.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cases 
in  which  spara  combs  are  evidently  of  great  value.  1,  In  build- 
ing up  stocks,  whether  regular  swarms,  bees  driven  in  the  fall,  or 
those  transferred  in  spring.  In  either  case,  if  ready  opmbe  oui 
be  suppUed,  we  gain  an  advanUgc  quite  equal  to  donbltog  the 
numbers  of  bees.  2,  In  cases  of  foul  brood,  or  even  bad  fonns  ol 
dysentery,  fresh  combs  are  almost  a  necessity.  8,  In  what  is 
called  spreading  the  brood.  This  is  one  of  the  best  forms^ 
stimulus  in  early  summer,  and  consisto  in  inserting  firesh  opmfas 
at  intervals  right  in  the  centre  of  the  brood  neat.    4,  In  doubling 
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for  tbfl  extractor— that  is,  when  a  eeoond  storey  is  added  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  honey  hanrest,  to  be  used  solely  for  ex- 
tntcted  honey.  Drone  or  worker  comb  that  has  been  bred  in  for 
a  season  or  two  is  here  of  the  greatest  advantage.    6,  In  forming 


profitably 

fnll  swarm.    Or  as  many  bees  as  will  form  one,  along  with  the 
qneen,  may  be  taken  from  a  swarm  and  the  rest  returned  to  the 

Sient  hive.  In  sn^  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply 
e  combs. 

Now  let  us  see  how  such  a  supply  of  spare  combs  can  be 
obtained.  The  autumn  oyerhaul  yields  us  a  great  many,  for  then 
we  crowd  our  bees  on  to  only  as  many  combs  as  they  can  coyer, 
placing  chaff  or  cushions  outside  the  diyision  boards.  Thus  we 
may  obtain  from  two  to  six  from  each  hive.  In  spring  we  generally 
find  it  of  advantage  to  remove  one  or  two  more  from  each  hive ; 
and  as  we  find  comb  foundation  as  good  as  comb  for  spreading 
the  brood,  we  reserve  all  removed  combs  for  summer  use.  Even 
in  summer  we  can  easily  add  to  our  reserve  by  replacing  combs 
taken  for  the  extractor  with  comb  foundation.  Thus  in  time  we 
may  have  a  full  set  of  spare  combs  for  each  hive,  and  in  this  way 
almost  relieve  our  bees  from  the  necessity  of  building  comb  at 
all  excet>t  in  supers.  Even  there  we  may  most  ^rofitabl^  carrv 
out  our  idea,  and  be  able  to  furnish  each  super  with  virgin  comb 
from  our  reserve. 

Although  not  much  regarded  I  have  an  idea  that  in  this  line 
our  American  friends  have  to  a  great  extent  the  advantage  of  us. 
They  consider  a  full  stock  of  spare  combs  as  a  necessary  part  of 
their  supplies,  and  as  they  lose  a  considerable  per-centage  of  stocks 
during  their  severe  winters,  they  obtain  these  without  special 
effort. 

To  preserve  spare  combe  during  winter  it  is  neoessary  in  the 
fint  plaoe  to  secure  them  dry  and  as  free  as  possible  from  unsealed 
honey  and  pollen.  The  former  will  absorb  moisture  and  ferment, 
the  latter  will  be  apt  to  get  mouldy.  Thus  it  is  well  to  pass  all 
•uch  through  the  extractor.  As  many  as  can  be  hung  in  a  top 
•torey  should  then  be  placed  over  a  hive  for  a  night,  in  order  that 
the  bees  may  dry  all  up.  The  combs  containing  much  pollen  had 
better  be  returned  to  the  hives ;  the  rest  should  then  be  stored 
in  a  dry  room,  either  hung  on  racks  near  the  ceiling  or  piled  in 
empty  hires.  Should  wax  moths  make  their  appearance  the 
combs  may  be  fumigated  with  sulphur ;  and  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  foul  brood,  each  comb  should  be  well  sprayed  with, 
the  solution  of  salicylic  add  before  being  again  used.'^WiLLiAli 
Baiit,  Blairgowrie, 

CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

ADDBS88  {P.  B,  EiUeMnaon).-^Tb»  addieei  of  the  Honocaiy  Seerefaffy  of 
the  British  Bee-keepen*  AsM>d«tion  U  Bev.  Herbert  B.  Feel,  Abbot's  HUl. 
Haoael  Hempstead,  Herts. 

Spanish  Hek  iF.  DeU)^— She  is  probably  mptnred,  and  if  lo  no  treatment 
will  cue  her. 

Ohiokzvs  Gapiko  (/.  M,  A.}r-Tbm  have  the  gapea.  Put  them  into  a 
box,  and  place  ta  the  box  at  the  aame  Ume  a  sponge  dipped  in  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine on  a  hot-water  plate  filled  with  boiling  water.  Bepeat  this  for  three 
or  four  days.  Bat  the  most  easily  applied  and  effective  preycntlTe  as  well  as 
Core  is  to  give  the  chickens  affected  a  pellet  of  camphor  daily,  about  thesixe 
of  a  small  pea,  and  to  have  a  piece  of  camphor  in  the  water  thej  drink.  The 
oanse  is  mmntritloos  diet  and  want  of  gxeen  food. 

Atlbsbxtbt  Ducks  (2>.  i*.)w— Th^  are  good  layers ;  one  has  been  knonn 
to  prodnoe  ISO  eggs  within  the  year,  and  they  wiaigh  qoite  8  osa. ;  the  shell 
is  thin  and  Fxench  white.    They  are  better  sitters  than  the  Booens. 

Pbicklt  Gomfbkt  (i7.  Z.).— It  may  be  raised  from  seed  by  sowing  it 
In  the  spring  in  drills  to  remain,  or  the  ^seedlings  to  be  planted  oat.  It 
grows  9  feet  high.  It  may  be  farther  propagated  t^  dividing  the  roots 
in  aatamn  or  early  spring.  Each  piece  will  grow,  and  they  shoald  be 
planted  about  8  feet  apart.  They  are  qoite  hardy,  and  need  no  caltoie  bat 
weeding. 

Baltiko  Buttkb  (Mrs,  €fodlttf)^— "When  the  batter  is  taken  from  the 
choni  it  is  washed,  and  then  put  in  a  straining  cloth  and  beaten  with  the 
band  so  that  all. the  water  and  bottermUk  may  be  extracted.  The  batter  is 
then  salted  and  beaten,  so  that  the  salt  may  be  thoroaghly  incorporated 
with  it ;  the  qaantity  of  salt  may  be  nearly  a  tablespoonfol  to  1  tb.  of  batter. 
The  batter  may  then  be  put  Into  a  fhrkin  or  cask  in  layers  abont  8  inches  in 
thickness  and  pressed  down  firmly.  Fine  salt,  with  a  small  portion  at  fine 
white  loaf  sugar  mixed,  shoald  be  stiewed  over  each  layer  of  batter  iiWMwi^i 
to  show  white  on  the  sorfbce ;  but  the  hist  layer  of  batter  instead  of  betaig 
salted  over  shoald  have  a  covering  of  brine  an  inch  deep,  so  as  to  stop  aU 
crevices  between  the  batter  and  we  cask,  and  thns  entirelv  exclude  the  air. 
Before  placing  in  the  butter  the  cask  should  be  washed  witii  pure  brine  in- 
sldOi  The  butter  should  be  made  every  second  or  third  day  to  obtain  It  of 
the  best  quality.  This  is  oar  own  practice,  and  we  know  of  no  pamphlet 
giving  as  information  that  we  care  to  rely  upon. 

TAKING  Wings  from  Qubnns  U-  Aoyfe)^This  has  been  explained  in 
this  Journal,  and  probably  is  not  mentioned  in  the  «*  Handy  Book  of  Bees." 
As  another  edition  of  this  work  is  called  for  and  will  shortly  ^ypear  the 
simple  process  of  winging  queens  will  be  alluded  to.  The  work  of  catching 
queens  and  dipping  a  wing  from  each  should  bo  done  on  a  warm  day  some 
time  before  the  bees  are  ready  to  swarm.  With  stmw  hives  or  hives  with 
fixed  combe  some  of  the  bees  and  queens  are  driven  into  empty  hives,  in 
which  the  qu3ens  are  caught ;  and  with  moveable-oomb  hives  the  oombs 
are  lifted  oat  one  by  one  till  the  qoeens  are  seen.  Wit^  both  kinds  of  hives 
the  work  is  done  in  a  few  mlnatasi 


Sectional  Supsbs  (JT.  £.).— They  sbonld  not  be  used  withoat  stripe  of 
guide  comb  inserted  in  a  saw  cut  down  the  centre  of  each  or  run  in  with 
wax,  for  which  purpose  Abbott's  smelter  is  very  uaefoL  Between  each 
section  shoald  be  pat  a  strip  of  tin,  glasi,  very  thin  board,  or  periocated 
sine ;  the  latter  Is  the  best  to  cause  the  bees  to  build  straight.  The  wax 
guide  when  secured  to  the  top  of  the  super  should  not  exceed  half  an  buA 
in  depth,  as  when  there  is  plenty  of  honey  to  be  had  the  bees  do  not  spend 
much  time  in  thinning  it  down,  consequently  it  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  honey  if  guides  were  left  venr  deep.  The  wax  sheets,  supers,  and  other 
requisites  can  be  purchased  at  kessnit  Keighbours',  Holbom.  The  sheets 
can  be  cut  to  suit  supers  of  any  siae^  and  by  the  use  of  the  smelter  they  oan 
be  run  in  very  quickly. 

Nbighbours'  Hive  and  Cheesbboz  (E.  Cook).— Tb»  llth  of  April  is  an 
annsually  early  day  for  the  appearance  of  *'a  great  quantity  of  drones." 
We  fear  this  u  an  indication  of  an  imperfectly  developed  queen,  a  drone- 
breeder  in  tBcL  Yoa  should  carefolly  watch  the  hive  to  see  if  there  Is  a 
oorzespondlng  increase  of  young  worker  bees ;  if  not,  the  stock  is  worthlese 
and  will  not  swarm.  With  regard  to  driving  it  is  really  a  venr  simple 
operation,  and  almost  neoessary  to  a  saocessful  bee-keeper.  We  advise  you 
to  make  trial  of  it  and  persevere  till  you  succeed.  To  give  you  courage  be 
well  protected  with  a  bee  dress  and  gloves,  and  nse  freely  the  smoke  of 
fustian  or  brown  paper.  Your  project  for  increasing  your  stock  may 
succeed  provided  there  Is  worker  brood  of  all  ages  (and  eggs  also)  in  the 
Stewarton  at  the  Ume  yon  carry  your  design  into  execution,  otherwise  it 
would  certainly  falL  xou  ought  to  see  to  it  also  that  the  queen  remains  in 
the  cheeeebox,  otherwise  failure  would  probably  attend  that  move.  On  the 
whole,  as  you  are  eridently  in  your  noritlate,  we  do  not  advise  yon  to  carry 
out  this  plan.  Better  far  put  new  swarms  into  the  two  Woodbury's  and 
establish  them  as  quite  distinct  stocks,  the  more  so  as  there  seems  to  be  an 
imperCact  queen  in  your  presmt  stock. 


XJBTBOROLOGICAL  OBSBBVATIONS. 
GAKDHN  SQUABB,  LONDON. 
Lat.  fl08fl'4(r  N.;  Long.O°  S'O"  W.;  Altltnde,lll  feet. 


DATS. 

e  AJC.                           1           IN  THB  DAT. 

U80i 

InehM. 

sassi 

S8.808 
S8L88S 
Sa.714 

9aja97 

».74S 
9^854 

MO 

pi 

Shade  Tem- 
peratare. 

BadiaUon 
Temperature. 

• 

AprlL 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grass. 

Sunai 
MowU 
To.  is 
We.  14 

Th.  15 
FrllS 
Bat.  17 

4M 
4&S 
44.8 
5(M> 
55.0 

S3- 

4iJi 
47d6 
4U 
48.8 
47.4 
49J 

NJL 

KJB. 
KJB. 
KJB. 

B. 

8. 
8JE. 

'45- 

484 
44j0 
45J 

4SJ 

44.7 
45.0 

5S4 
58J 
554 

48J 
574 
64.0 

5U 

deg. 

874 

8&4 

sea 

444 
4L4 
894 
864 

deg. 
80.1 
904 
064 
654 
554 
U0.0 
1114 

•ss- 

804 
844 
48.4 

414 
814 
804 

In. 
04SS 

ai4i 
aTsi 

0440 

y^^^f^i^g 

28L8I6 

47.7 

4&4 

44Ji 

sea 

684 

854 

U87 

BEMARK8. 

llthr-OeneraHv  overcast  and  oold  day.sUgbt  rain  in  morning,  brighter  at 

5  P.M.  with  sunshine ;  fair  evening. 
iStlu— Fine  and  bright  in  early  morning,  overcast  with  ooU  showers  fkem 

noon  till  440  P  JL,  when  the  sky  became  olear ;  bright  sonshlne  for 

a  short  Ume ;  overcast  evening. 
13th.— Fair  day  and  cool ;  not  much  sunshine. 
14th.— Bain  throughout  the  dav,  but  slight  after  6  P.1C. 
18th.— Overcast  morning ;  slight  rain  from  noon. 
16th.— Fine  pleasant  day  throughout;  starlight  eveninff. 
17th.— Foggy  in  early  morning ;  fine  day  with  a  good  deal  of  Bmishlae»  bat 

slightly  dull  at  intervals ;  fine  evening. 
A  variable  week,  without  any  very  marked  variations  of  tanpetatoce; 
very  wet  on  14th.    Warm  on  Saturday.— G.  J.  Symons. 


OOYBNT  OABDBN  MABXET.— APRIL  21. 

Tradb  is  again  quiet,  all  sorts  of  forced  fruits  and  vegetables  being  with 
dlfBculty  <}leared  even  at  low  flguies. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Vim 

FUberts 

r  Cobs... 

Gooseberries.... 
Orapes,hothouse 

Lemons 

Melons 


a.d.  s. 

I  sieve  8  6to4 

dozen  0  0  0 

box  0  0  0 

bushel  18  0  16 

dosen  0  0  0 

Vlb.  0  0  1 

Vlb  0  0  1 

(sieve  0  0  0 

V  ft  6  0  10 

riM  6  0  10 

each    0  0  0 


PBXJIT. 

d. 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Kectarines    .... 

Oranges 

Peaches  • 

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples .... 

Plums  

Raspberries   .... 
Strawberries.... 
Walnuts 

ditto.. 


dosen 
^100 
dosen 
dosen 
dosen 
fib 
I  sieve 


B. 
0 
4 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 


d.    B.  d 
OtoO 

0  18  a 

0 


^ib.  e 


^08. 

bushel 
VIOO 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 


0 
6 
8 
0 
0 


• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  a 

0    0 

0  • 


yXGBTABUBS. 


Artichokes docen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans.  Kidney..      VlOO 

Beet,Ked dosen 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brussels  Bproats  |  sieve 

Cabba^ dosen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums ^100 

Cauliflowers ....    dosen 

Celery  bundle 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dosen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic  ^Ib. 

Herbs banch 

•  liecks..... bonoh 


s.d.  B.d. 
8  0to4  0 
6     6 


0 
0 
• 

0 
6 

4 
6 
8 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
8 
8 


0 

8 
I 
0 
8 
0 
8 
8 
8 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard  ft  Cress  punnet 
Onions Dushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  dos  .bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas , quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney bushel 

Badishes..  dos  .bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

Balsafy bundle 

Soononera bundle 

Beakale  basket 

Shallots ^Ib 

^tnaeh  bushel 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows  each 


a.d.  a.  4. 
I  otol  S 
8     0   0 


0 

8 
0 
6 
1 
0 
8 
4 
1 
0 
1 
1 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9- 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 


8  0 

0  0 

0  0 

9  0 
0  • 
4  • 
0  0 
8  t 
0  • 
0  t 
0  • 
8  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  t 
0  • 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day 

of 

D^ 
of 

APRIL  29— MAY  5, 1880. 

Arerage 
Temperature  near 

Snn 

San 

lloon 

Moon 

Moon's 

ClfMSk 
after 

Dy 

Month 

Week 

London. 

Rises. 

Set«. 

Riscfl. 

Sets. 

Ago. 

Sun. 

Tear. 

< 

Day. 

Niffht 

ATean. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

"T- 

m.   s. 

29 

Th 

Royal  Society  at  &S0  P.U. 

60.6 

87.S 

49.0 

4    87 

7    18- 

0    11 

8      2 

2    49 

188 

SO 

P 

61.0 

39.1 

60.1 

4    36 

7    19 

0    51 

9    23 

21 

2    67 

121 

8 

61.4 

89.9 

60.3 

4    33 

7    21 

1    20 

10    44 

c 

8      6 

1S2 

8ITH 

8TH  SUWDAY  APT3R  RA8T«a. 

82.7 

S9.1 

60.9 

4    81 

7    23 

1    43 

Oa  3 

28 

3    12 

1)3 

M 

Aim6  Bonplaad  died,  18«8. 

62^ 

42.2 

62.3 

4     29 

7    24 

2      2 

1    19 

24 

8    18 

194 

TU 

Dr.  LiTin«etoiie  died,  1878. 

62.4 

SHJi 

60.5 

4    27        7     26 

2    18 

2    83 

25 

3    24 

126 

w 

Society  of  Arte  at  8  p.m. 

62.9 

89.0 

60.9 

4    25        7    27 

2    34        8    44 

26 

3    29 

126     . 

From  obserTatloQB  taken  near  Lo&ion  daring  forty-thno  years,  the  aTtira«e  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  61.9^^ ; 

and  its 

night  ■ 

tompemtnre  87  J^. 

EARLY.FLOWEBING   PJELARGONIUMS: 

iMONGr  the  numeroas  plants  which  form  such 
a  brilliant  display  in  the  Covent  Garden 
Flower  Market  during  the  present  months 
few  are  more  admired  by  casual  visitors 
than  those  Pelargoniums  that  partake  of  the 
Kegal  aflid  Show  types,  and  which  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  appropriate  but  not  dis- 
tinctive name  of  "  decorative  Pelargoniums." 
These  handsome  plants  comprise  a  large  number 
of  varieties  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  several 
excellent  qualities,  which  render  them  such  popular 
favourites  that  their  culture  receives  a  very  large 
share  of  -attention  from  the  nurserymen  and  florists  who 
grow  plants  chiefly  or  exclusively  for  market.  The  flowers, 
in  the  majority  of  the  varieties  that  are  largely  grown,  do 
not  possess  the  smoothness  and  regularity  of  form  which 
characterise  the  show  Pelargoniums,  but  they  are  extremely 
freely  ijroduced  in  Enormous  trusses,  and  the  colours  are 
veiy  brilliant  and  diversified.  Further,  under  ^ood  manage- 
ment the  plants  are  sturdy  and  compact  in  hM)it,  with  nch 
dark  green  foliage,  and  they  can  be  easily  had  in  flower 
from  early  March  onwards.  Many  of  the  varieties  also 
have  blooms  with  beautifully  crimped  or  fringed  margins 
that  add  considerably  to  their  attractions  ana  admirably 
fit  them  for  employment  in  bouquets,  &c.  Indeed  nearly 
all  the  varieties  are  remarkably  well  adapted  to  supply 
blooms  for  cutting,  and  large  numbers  of  plants  are  grown 
for  that  purpose  alone.  As  regards  the  employment  of  this 
section  of  Pelargoniums  for  general  decoration,  their  value 
is  really  inestimable  during  March,  April,  and  May,  and 
that  they  are  very  widely  appreciated  for  this  purpose  may 
be  judged  from  the  immense  numbers  annually  brought  to 
market.  One  firm  alone,  Messrs.  G.  Beckwith  &  Sons  of 
Tottenham,  propagate  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  plants 
every  year,  while  many  other  growers,  such  as  Mr.  Brown 
of  Hendon,  and  Mr.  Wetherall  of  Finchley,  also  grow  them 
extensivelv,  though  no  single  firm  rivals  llie  first  mentioned 
in  point  of  numbers. 

The  majority  of  the  plants  that  appear  in  the  market  are 
campact  vigorous  specimens,  about  18  inches  in  height  and 
nearly  the  same  in  diameter,  clothed  with  foliage  down  to 
the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  bearing  a  dozen  or  more  dense 
trusses  of  large  flowers.  They  are  chiefly  one-year-old 
plants  in  .48- size  pots,  and  although  cut-backs  in  larger  pots 
are  numerous,  the  former  are  most  in  demand.  Better 
examples  of  cultural  skill  could  scarcely  be  seen,  for  tiie 
shoots  are  exceptionally  stout,  firm,  and  short- join  ted,  start- 
ing from  the  main  stem  an  inch  or  two  above  the  soil,  while 
the  leaves  are  thick,  of  a  rich  healthy  green  colour,  flnd 
often  4  or  6  inches  in  length  and  breadth.  Among  the 
many  thousands  of  plants  in  the  nurseries  of  the  best  growers 
scarcely  one  can  be  seen  that  indicates  the  slightest  approach 
to  the  drawn  sickly  appearance  which  marks  too  many 
Pelargoniums  in  private  collections.  Green  fly,  the  in- 
variable attendant  on  bad  cultivation,  causes  little  trouble 
to  these  wholesale  growers,  whose  every  effort  is  directed 
to  ensure  vigorous  growth  and  perfect  maturation  of  the 
KO.  996^y0L.  xxxviii.,  nkw  sxiubs. 


wood  and  foliage.  Much  can  be  learned  from  these  cul- 
tivators, for,  ns  in  all  cases  of  growing  for  profit,  the  most 
economical  means  of  producing  the  best  results  are  generally 
adopted — two  points  of  considerable  importance  not  only  to 
them  but  to  gardeners  qIso.  Therefore  a  few  particulars 
concerning  the  treatment  these  useful  Pelargoniums  receive 
from  the  most  successful  growers  may  prove  serviceable  to 
some  readers  of  this  Journal. 

I  The  systems  adopted  by  different  cultivators  vary  slightly, 
but  only  in  minor  details,  and  these  will  be  referred  to  as 
we  follow  the  progress  of  the  plant  from  the  cutting  state 
until  ready  for  market.  First  as  to  the  important  operation 
of  propagation,  which  it  will  be  readily  understood  must  be 
commenced  early  to  give  the  plants  all  the  time  possible 
for  making  growth,  if  they  are  to  be  good  specimens  by  the 
following  spring.  The  earliest  cuttings  are  obtained  from 
the  plants  now  being  sent  to  market,  and  consist  of  the 
side  shoots  from  the  principal  branches,  which'  are  pemoved 
without  any  detriment  to  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
These  cuttings  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  in- 
serted singly  in  tlie  centres  of  large  thumbs  or  60-size  pots 
in  a  light  compost  of  loam  ar.d  sand,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  leaf  soil.  The  pots  are  placed  on  shelves 
in  one  of  the  houses,  usually  where  plants  are  being  ad- 
vanced into  bloom  by  a  slightly  higher  temperature.  Shading 
is  necessary  until  the  cuttings  arc  well  rooted,  and  water  is 
carefully  supplied,  as  the  early  cuttings,  not  being  so  firm 
as  those  obtained  later  on, -are  very  liable  to  damp  off.  Pro- 
pagation is  continued  throughout  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  but  the  cuttings  are  thdn  obtained  from  plants  in 
stock,  all  those  with  the  best  coloured  and  finest  flowers 
being  selected  for  the  purpose.  Short-jointed  firm  shoots 
are  chosen  in  preference  to  such  as  are  less  matured,  and 
very  much  of  the  after  success  is  found  to  depend  upon 
attention  to  this  matter.  These  are  inserted  in  similar  soil 
as  the  first  batoh,  but  usually  three  or  four  in  a  large  60-pot, 
or  a  greater  number  in  one  of  the  48- size.  As  the  sun  is 
powerful  at  that  time  shading  receives  especial  attention, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  "  flagging  "  excessively. 

The  cuttings  that  are  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  remain 
in  them  until  roots  have  been  well  formed,  when  the  young 
plants  are  at  once  shifted  into  48-6ize  pots,  the  size  in  which 
they  are  sent  to  market.  The  soil  employed  consists  of 
rather  heavy  turfy  loam  that  has  been  stored  up  for  some 
time  previously  to  use,  from  which  only  the  roughest  portion 
is  removed,  the  rest  being  broken  up  with  a  spade.  A  small 
quantity  of  sand  is  added,  and  occasionally  some  horse 
manure  or  Clay's  fertiliser  ;  but  the  two  latter,  where  the 
loam  is  good,  are  by  no  means  indispensable  ingredients,  ' 
although  they  appear  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
colours  of  the  flowers.  The  pots  are  either  new  or  perfectly 
cleaned,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  and  roots  from  adhering 
to  the  inner  surface.  The  drainage  consists  of  potsherds 
or  broken  bricks,  the  former  being  more  generally  employed, 
the  very  robust-growing  varieties  only  requiring  a  single 
piece  placed  concave  side  downwards  over  the  holCj  but 
those  that  are  more  delicate  in  habit  need  several  pieces. 
As  to  the  system  of  potting,  some  advocate  ramming  the 
soil  iu  to  the  pots  as  firmly  as  possible,  while  others  only 
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render  it  moderately  firm.  Good  results  are  produced  by  both 
practices,  but  the  former  is  preferred.  The  cuttings,  stmck 
seTeral  together,  are,  as  they  become  well  looted,  shifted  into 
thumbs  or  GO-sise  pots,  and  subsequently  when  well  established 
they  are  transferred  into  48's  in  successional  batches  from 
September  to  Christmas,  so  as  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
flowering  plants  from  March  to  July.  In  all  cases  the  houses 
containing  the  newly  potted  plants  are  kept  rather  warmer  and 
partially  shaded  for  a  short  time  until  the  plants  have  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  potting,  when  a  lower  tempezatare 
and  abundant  rentilation  are  requisite. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  months  the  plants  continue 
steadily  growing,  only  sufficient  heat  being  emiuoyed  to  evapo- 
rate excessive  moisture  and  prevent  injury  by  frost.  Free  ex- 
posure to  light,  constant  ventilation  when  tibe  weather  is  not 
too  severe,  and  careful  attention  to  the  supply  of  water,  are 
the  principal  means  of  ensuring  a  vigorous  habit  and  pro- 
fusion of  bloom.  The  benefit  of  light  and  ventilation  is  well 
shown  by  the  condition  of  the  plants  in  the  houses  at  Messrs. 
Beckwith*s  of  Tottenham.  These  are  low  span-roofed  houses, 
and  are  so  constructed  that  there  is  scarcely  any  obstruction 
of  light.  The  framework  is  entirely  of  iron,  the  rafters  being 
very  thin  and  placed  widely  apart.  The  glass  is  large  and 
overhms  at  the  apex  of  the  bouse,  as  there  is  no  ridge  l^,  and 
the  Biaes  of  the  houses,  from  the  eaves  down  to  the  level  of  the 
stages,  are  also  glased.  A  path  extends  from  end  to  end  down 
the  centre,  on  each  side  being  a  flat  stage.  The  ventilators  at 
the  apex  of  the  houses  consist  of  small  glased  lights,  which  are 
opened  from  the  centre  upwards  and  outwards,  and  of  long 
wide  boards  on  hing^  which  are  placed  in  the  walls  beneath 
the  stages.  The  most  abundant  ventilation  and  the  freest  ex- 
posure to  light  can  thus  be  ensured,  and  as  a  result  the  plants 
are  remarkably  dwarf  and  strong,  with  foliage  of  extraordinary 
vigour.  The  stages  are  either  open — i^.^  formed  of  narrow 
boards  placed  an  inch  or  two  apart— or  they  are  covered  with 
small  cmders,  on  which  the  plants  are  arranged.  Sometimes, 
too,  they  are  half  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  an  excellent  way 
of  keeping  them  constantly  moist  in  the  spring.  The  foliage 
is  preserved  dean  and  healthy  by  syringing  with  clear  rain 
water  in  all  suitable  weather,  especially  during  summer,  early 
autumn,  and  when  the  days  commence  lengthening,  and  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  green  fly  fumigation  is  resorted-  to,  so 
that  the  pest  never  gains  sufficient  hold  to  do  much  harm. 

With  regard  to  training,  the  chief  point  is  to  pinc^  the  young 
plants  back  sufficiently  early  to  induce  the  production  of  the 
necessary  shoots  to  form  the  specimen.  When  the  plants  have 
about  five  nodes  above  the  soil  the  centre  bud  is  removed  ;  if  a 
growth  starts  from  each  of  these  nodes  one  or  more  is  again 
pinched  back  at  once,  so  that  about  seven  or  eieht  good  shoots 
are  ultimately  obtained  that  start  from  the  chief  stem  a  very 
shorty  distance  above  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  fiower  buds  are 
showing  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  small  light  stakes  are 
placed  to  each  growth,  and  if  the  latter  be  so  long  as  to  spoil 
the  symmetry  of  the  plant  the  support  is  forced  an  inch  or  two 
into  the  soil,  the  shoot  is  then  secured  to  it,  and  can  be  brought 
to  any  level  by  forcing  the  stake  lower  in  the  soil.  When  it  is 
required  to  hasten  the  flowering,  say  in  February  or  March  for 
the  earliest,  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  dightly  increased 
and  the  ventilation  diminished,  and  if  the  weather  be  bright  a 
light  stippling  is  applied  to  the  glass  to  prevent  the  sun  from 
scorching  the  foliage  or  injuring  the  flowers.  By  this  system 
there  is  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  from  March  until 
July,  and  even  in  such  an  unfavourable  season  as  the  present 
one  for  inducing  early  blooming  the  market  has  been  supplied 
with  plants  for  the  past  five  or  six  weeks. 

The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  Messrs.  Beckwith  alone 
cultivating  over  thirty,  while  Mr.  Brown  has  also  a  great 
nnmber,  mostly  seedlings,  of  his  own  raising.  It  would  be 
nnnecefl«aiy  to  enumerate  all  these,  but  the  following  is  a 
selection  of  the  best  and  most  generally  grown  : — 

Jhichesi  of  Bedford,'^A  handsome  and  us^ul  free-flowering 
variety,  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  and  very  early.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  with  a  fringed  margin  and  a  rose-coloured 
f eatfaenr  spot  in  the  upper  petols.  A  sport  from  Digby  Grand. 
DueKeu  of  Edinbvrgh. — Similar  to  the  above  in  all  its  good 
qualities,  the  flowers  being  also  white,  handsomely  fringed,  the 
blotch  in  the  upper  petals  being  of  a  deeper  purplish  tinge. 

Triomphe  de  St.  Mandi. — ^Flowers  of  a  ricn  crimson  hue,  the 
upper  petals  very  much  darker.  Trusses  of  enormous  size  and 
freehr  produced.    One  of  the  best  market  varieties. 

Mabel, — A  very  striking  deeply  coloured  flower,  the  upper 
petals  veiy  dark  rich  maroon,  with  a  naixow  lighter  margin ; 


moderately  free,  and  of  good  habit.    This  and  the  three  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  few  show  varieties  suitable  for  market* 

Roh  Roy. — Good  flower,  with  nearly  black  purple  margined 
upper  petals,  purplish  rose-coloured  lower  petals,  and  a  white 
eye. 

Challenger. — A  showy  variety,  with  large  flowers  and  trusses. 
Petals  rich  crimson  scarlet  spotted  with  maroon.  Yery  distinct 
and  attractive. 

IHglfy  Grand, — Flowers  in  large  trusses.  Petals  handsomely 
fringed,  white,  the  upper  relieved  by  a  deep  crimson  blotch. 

James  Braide, — A  remarkably  free  and  handsome  early 
variety,  with  large  showy  flowers  in  enormous  trusses.  Petals 
almost  scarlet,  the  upper  with  a  dark  feathery  blotch  in  the 
centre.  Eye  purplish,  a  very  narrow  margin  of  the  same  oolonz 
extending  round  the  petals. 

Kingston  Beauty. — A  fiine  variety,  of  excellent  habit,  and 
very  profuse  in  flowering.  Petals  white,  witii  a  purple  blotch 
in  each. 

Monte  Ckruto.  —  An  early  form  of  considerable  beanty. 
Flowers  of  moderate  size.  Lower  petals  pale  blush,  upper 
streaked  with  rose. 

T.  A.  Dixon. — ^A  very  free  and  early  variety,  with  large 
showy  crimson  flowers ;  the  upper  petals  having  a  laiige  deep 
bloteh. 

Ckameleon. — Flowers  of  moderate  size,  very  freely  produced. 
Petals  bright  crimson  scarlet,  with  a  narrow  white  margin* 
Yery  pretty  and  useful. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  obtaining  a  collection  of  these 
Pelargoniums,  and  they  are  as  admirably  adapted  for  amateora 
who  have  only  a  small  greenhouse,  or  other  cool  house,  as  they 
are  for  the  gardener  under  whose  charge  is  a  large  conservatory 
in  which  a  constant  succession  Cft  flowering  plants  has  to  hi 
maintained.  If  plants  are  purchased  now  cuttings  should  be 
taken  as  soon  as  possible,  and  some  of  the  plante  could  be  cut 
down  at  once  for  the  purpose.  The  after  treatment  required  is 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  reinarks.>^L.  Oabtlb. 


HARDY  WINTER  AND  SPRING  VEGETABLES. 

After  the  late  severe  winter  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
vegetables  now  being  experienced  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
which  varieties  of  Broccolis,  Kales,  &c.,  are  the  most  hardy, 
so  that  these  may  be  cultivated  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
another  period  of  scarcity  occurring.  It  would  be  useful  if 
those  who  have  vegetables  that  have  survived  the  winter  would 
stete  the  varieties  and  the  conditions  under  which  thev  were 
grown.  Mr.  Muir  has  set  an  example  in  one  respect ;  ne  haa 
named  what  he  considers  the  most  hardy  of  this  class  of  vege* 
tables — namely,  the  Chou  de  Milan  Suisse,  but  he  did  not 
intimate  the  extent  of  frost  it  had  resisted.  The  crop  referred 
to  was,  I  think,  grown  in  a  district  where  the  wintera  are  not 
nearly  so  severe  as  we  have  them  in  the  north,  therefore  as  the 
matter  now  stands  we  cannot  judge  so  fully  as  is  desirable  of 
the  real  hardiness  of  the  new  vegetable  referred  to,  nor  of  its 
adaptebility  for  cold  districts.  I  do  not  desire  to  imply  that 
the  Chou  de  Milan  Suisse  is  not  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  but 
only  submit  that  Mr.  Muir*s  experience  has  been  gained  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  than  the  majority  of  gardeners 
enjoy.  It  would  be  instructive  to  know  of  the  severity  of 
frost  at  Margam,  and  also  whether  it  was  sufficient  to  kill  such 
crops  as  Brussels  Sprouts  and  the  Scoteh  Curled  and  Cottagers* 
Kales.  If  these  are  destroyed  where  the  Chou  de  Milan  Suiase 
is  iminjured,  then  indeed  the  latter  is  a  variety  of  unquestian- 
able  value  and  one  of  the  most  important  introductions  of 
recent  years. 

According  to  my  experience  the  Cottagers*  Kale  is  the 
hardiest  of  aU  winter  and  spring  vegetebles,  then  follows 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  the  Dwarf  Scotch  Curled  and  Bnda 
Kales.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Cabbage 
Broccoli  selected  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  I  presume  *' fixed*'  by 
him,  is  a  very  hardy  vegetable.  According  to  the  published 
descriptions  of  this  supposed  hybrid  I  think  I  have  cut  many 
dozens  of  them,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  I  cann<yk 
possibly  account  for,  that  plants  of  this  Cabbage-like  Broccoli 
that  I  have  often  found  come  from  certain  stocks  of  seed  is 
hiurdier  than  the  real  heading  Broccolis  raised  from  the  same 
packets.  I  have  been  annoyed  more  than  once  at  the  pre- 
ponderance of  these  spurious  Broccolis,  and  have  complained 
to  my  seedsmen  accordingly ;  yet  I  have  found  them  useful, 
for  I  have  known  all  the  Broccolis  proper  killed,  whOe  these 
"  rogues  *'  have  survived  the  rigours  at  the  winter.  In  some  of 
these  Cabbage  Broccolis  small  heada  fom,  proving  that  they 
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ue  real  Broooolis,  but  othen  form  no  Broccoli  heads.  If  Mr. 
OUbert  has  preserved  a  good  stock  of  his  Cabbage  Broccoli, 
and  it  proves  exceptionally  hardy,  he  will  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  oommonity,  for  the  quality  of  this  vegetable  is  beyond 
question. 

Cottagers'  Kale  I  have  known  to  survive  when  every  plant 
of  Brussels  Sprouts  growing  on  the  same  square  has  been 
killed.  The  Kale  in  question  I  not  only  consider  the  hardiest 
of  all,  but  it  is  better  in  quality  than  most,  more  productive 
than  any,  and,  what  is  of  great  value,  it  continues  in  use  as 
long,  if  not  longer,  than  any  other  variety,  thus  preventing  the 
blank  that  is  so  unpleasantly  common  between  the  Kale  and 
Cabbage  seasons.  £i  this  respect^  too,  I  apprehend  that  the 
Cabbage  Broccoli  will  be  of  service. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  very  hardy,  and  I  know  of  no  plan  of 
growing  them  equal  to  sowing  the  seed  where  the  plioits  are 
to  remain  the  same  as  described  by  *<  W.  W.  B."  on  page  238. 
I  have  known  plants  so  grown  endure  36°  of  frost,  or,  as  I 
presume  is  more  correct,  to  survive  the  winter  when  the  mer- 
cury of  the  thermometer  has  registered  4°  below  zero.  Fortu- 
nate are  those  gardeners  who  have  vacant  ground  at  their 
disposal,  enabling  ^em  to  carry  out  that  pliui ;  and  if  they 
would  grow  Broccolis  and  Kales  in  the  same  manner  they 
would  &d  the  advantage  of  the  practice. 

The  Tall  Scotch  Kale  is  useful  and  fairly  hardy,  but  it  cannot 
survive  what  I  may  term  zero  winters.  The  Dwarf  Treble- 
curled  is  more  reliable  in  this  respect^  due,  probably,  to  its  fiat 
leaves  holding  the  snow,  which  often  covers  the  plants  and 
bed  completely.  Every  plant  in  some  rows  of  this  sturdy  Kale 
is  now  as  fresh  as  before  the  winter,  while  the  crop  of  Uie  tall 
variety  is  quite  destroyed.  Buda  Kale  is  alive.  It  is  hardy, 
late,  and  useful.  It  is  of  a  veiy  dark-— almost  a  bluish  green 
colour,  and  is  worthy  of  more  extended  culture  for  late  spring 
use.  Conve  Tronchuda  is  a  serviceable  early  winter  vegetable 
of  delicious  quiJity  after  having  been  exposed  to  frost.  It  is 
much  more  luirdy  than  many  imagine,  and  should  be  grown  in 
all  gardens  for  iGSording  a  welcome  change  from  and  a  suc- 
cession to  Savoys,  than  which  it  is  much  more  hardy. 

As  was  stated  by  Mr.  Wright  in  his  seasonable  notes  on 
Broccolis,  thin  sowing,  finn  ground,  and  exposure  are  imi>ortant 
elements  in  preparing  vegetables  of  this  nature  to  resist  the 
effects  of  an  arctic  winter.— A  Tobkshibb  Gabdenbb. 


CURRENT  TOPICS— NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

Mb.  F.  Botes  (page  294)  does  not  quite  understand  me 
when  I  say  I  do  not  think  the  frosts  this  year  will  have  nearly 
done  the  same  mischief  as  last  year.  I  do  not  refer  to  standards. 
I  think  the  opinion  of  most  roearians  is  gradually  veering  to 
my  long-expressed  statement  that  standards  are  not  the  proper 
stocks,  or  rather  that  budding  Roses  on  the  standard  Dog  Rose 
is  not  the  best  way  of  growing  them.  Standard  Roses  are 
more  liable  to  destruction  by  frost  and  unsightly  when  bare 
«f  their  flowers  than  dwarfs  are.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  G. 
Duffield,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Heavitree,  that 
standards  are  not  suitable  to  most  gardens.  Boees  as  dwarfs 
or  on  their  own  roots  are  much  more  easily  protected  from 
frost ;  winter  mulching  with  gocd  fannyard  manure,  and  after- 
wards with  straw  or  bracken  slightly  covered  with  soil,  wHl 
both  protect  them  and  enrich  the  ground.  I  am  sorry  Mr. 
Boyes  has  had  so  many  of  his  Roses  injured.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised, however,  that  Tea  Roses  on  the  standards  have  suffered, 
but  it  must  have  been  severe  to  have  injured  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
as  that  Rose  in  1879  endured  frost  that  quite  killed  Celine 
Forestier,  America,  and  other  varieties. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Rose  beds  should  not  be  gay  with 
other  flowers.  I  plant  Gladioli,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Gera- 
niums, and  other  plants  between  the  dwarfs,  and  if  proper 
care  is  taken  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
plants;  and  as  Mr.  Duffield  says  on  page  300,  even  when 
standards  are  grown  in  circles  many  dwarf  flowers  may  be 
planted,  such  as  Nemophilas,  PortulaoM,  Mesembiyanthemnms, 
especially  the  old  favourite  tricolor,  and  dwarf  Ageratums, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Collinsias,  Saponarias,  Sec  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Taylor,  page  251,  that  Rose  cultivation  is  on  the 
decrease  ;  far  from  it,  the  demand  made  for  newer  Roses  and 
upon  nurseiymen's  stocks  proves  that  the  reverse  is  quite  the 


I  will  leave  remarks  on  "  D.'s  *'  article  on  similarity  of  Roses 
till  a  future  occasion.  I  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that  it  is 
useful  to  discuss  it,  but  that  after  long  experience  I  am  certain 
Ahat  rexj  few  penons  we  •dfidently  aocnxate  in  their  observa- 


tions, and  that  many  Roses  supposed  to  be  similar  are  distmct 
in  many  points  that  escape  notice.  Take  for  instance  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Fisher  Holmes,  Black  Prince  and  Pierre 
Netting,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  and  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amand,  Pierre  Netting  and  Velours  Pourpr^  Beynolds  Hole 
and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  No  dose  observer  could  call  them 
the  same,  and  I  am  amused  to  find  Marie  Baumann  and 
Alfred  Colomb  called  identical ;  however,  more  on  this  point 
another  time.  Evervthing  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
qualified  judges,  and  I  only  wish  the  number  was  greater. 
— C.  P.  P.  

MARECHAL  DE  COUR  PEAR. 
Thb  week  before  last  you  gave  a  drawing  and  description  ol 
this  Pear.  I  believe  I  have  it  under  the  name  of  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour.  My  experience  of  it  as  a  pyramid  Pear  has  been 
rather  unfortunate.  The  fruit  is  good  and  the  tree  vigorons, 
but  I  cannot  get  it  to  bear.  I  tried  root-pruning  without  much 
effect,  then  bad  the  tree  dug  up  and  replanted.  It  was  getting 
rather  large,  and  a  dry  season  coming  the  following  year  it 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  and  only  threw  out  a  few 
leaves.  In  the  following  year  it  had  a  few  blossoms,  but 
diiectly  after  they  were  set  they  all  dropped  off  in  cansequepoe 
of  the  tree  not  having  quite  recovered  the  previous  replanting. 
The  third  season  there  was  a  good  show  of  bloom,  but  it  waa 
all  cut  off  by  the  frost,  which  was  rather  severe  that  sprinff. 
Smoe  then  it  has  borne  indifferently,  and  is  running  too  mudi 
to  wood,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  trees  of  Emile  d'Heyst,  a 
good  Pear  coming  in  about  the  same  time,  bear  so  abundantly 
that  they  have  to  be  propped  year  after  year  to  cany  the  weight 
of  fruit.  Unless  others  are  more  successful  with  this  Pear 
than  I  have  been  I  do  not  wonder  at  its  not  being  very  much 
grown.  I  shall  tiy  the  effect  of  root-pruning  next  season, 
first  on  one  side,  and  in  the  foUowine  on  the  other,  and  if  the 
result  is  no  better  shall  give  it  up  as  a  hopeless  case.— AmateuBi 

Cirmkfeiter, 

[Few  if  any  of  the  fine  pyramid  Pear  trees  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  are  flowering  so 
fieely  this  year  as  those  of  Mar^chal  de  Cour.— Edb.]. 

SHADING  CAMELLIAS. 

Aboxtt  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  common  for  writers  in 
horticultural  papers  to  advise  shadmg  Camellias  to  facilitate 
their  growth  and  preserve  them  in  a  healthy  state.  This  may 
do  good  in  some  cases,  but  I  can  certify  that  not  shading  them 
will  do  no  harm  in  others.  In  fact  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  shading  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  decided  advantage  never  to  shade  Camellias. 

There  are  some  very  good  Camellia  bushes  in  the  conserva* 
tory  here.  Some  of  them  grow  so  much  annually  that  the 
points  of  the  shoots  reach  &e  roof,  and  have  to  be  cut  away 
every  spring.  These  plants  are  not  shaded  at  any  time,  and 
they  always  grow  and  bloom  most  satisfactorily.  I  have  sent 
you  a  handful  of  young  ^oots  to  show  what  growth  they  have 
made  now,  and  although  they  look  rather  tender,  yet  they  have 
been  growing  under  ^  the  sunshine  we  have  bad  since  they 
began  to  form.  Plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  ventilation 
when  necessary,  make  all  the  sunshine  we  have  here  power- 
less to  do  them  harm.  To  shade  them  now  would  very  likely 
result  in  burnt  foliage  or  stunted  growth  when  the  shading 
was  removed ;  besides,  the  wood  would  not  ripen  well  enough 
to  produce  good  blooms  in  winter  were  they  grown  in  the 

shade. 

Those  who  grow  their  Camellias  hi  vineries  and  similar 
places  may  retain  them  there  under  the  shade  of  the  Yines^ 
but  accoiding  to  my  experience  it  is  useless  to  shift  Camelliaa 
into  a  shady  place  to  make  their  growth.— J.  MuiB. 

[The  growth  is*  unusually  luxuriant,  and  of  a  rich  healthy 
green  colour  without  speck  or  blotch.— Edb.] 

TUBER-STEMMED  POTATOES. 
DUBING  the  last  few  y^ars  in  the  north  of  Auckland  district 
of  New  Zealand  tubers  grow  on  the  stems  of  Potatoes  in  the  axil 
of  every  leal  The  stems  die,  but  the  tubers  remain  attadhed 
and  vegetate  from  every  eye ;  they  are  of  a  blacki^  growi 
colour,  merely  I  presume  from  exposure  to  the  light.  The 
tubers  underground  are  small  and  worthless.  This  has  been  a 
very  wet  season,  but  the  last  was  a  very  dry  one,  and  in  botii 
the  crops  iofleced.    The  xoanlt  is  the  same  with  New  Zealand 
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or  Tasmanian  seed.    The  dope  are  not  attacked  ihiougliont^ 
but  plants  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Bentley  in  his  "  Manual  of  Botany  "  mentions  (page  11) 
that  a  case  was  reported  in  the  €hirdeK&rt'  Chronicle,  and  the 
fitrure  given  exactly  illuBtrates  the  disease  as  it  appears  here, 
for  disease  it  must  he  considered  which  canses  abnormal  growth 
to  an  extent  which  is  becoming  serious.  Is  there  any  known 
canse?  The  preyailing  soils  in  this  district  are  clay  and 
volcanic. — McQ.,  Oaptain. 

[Isolated  instances  of  tubers  forming  on  the  stems  are  not 
un  frequently  met  with  in  the  Sn^^lish  counties,  and  in  these 
cases  the  root  tubers  are  inferior  in  size.  In  these  instances 
wc  attribute  the  change  to  some  check  the  plants  have  recciyed 
m  their  growth,  bat  a  majority  of  the  pliuits  e^nstantly  pro- 
ducing stem  tubers  we  should  regard  as  a  symptom  of  .degonera* 
tion  of  the  Tarietj. — ^Eds.] 

ORIGIN  OF  PYRETHRUM  GOLDEN  FEATHER. 

In  reply  to  "R.  J.  W.,"  who  requests  information  conceniing 
the  origin  of  this  Bseful  bedding  plants  we  are  enabled  by  the 
cx)urte8y  of  Messrs.  Henderson  k.  Bons  of  Maida  Vale  to  give 
the  following  particulars  : — It  is  regarded  as  a  seedling  variety 
of  Pyrethrmn  parthenifolium)  and  originated  in  a  cottager's 
pnrden  at  Ipswich.  The  occupier's  attention  was  attittcted  by 
tbe  bright  yellow  foliage,  and  thinking  it  mi^t  be  of  some 
value  be  communicated  with  the  finn  mentioned  above,  who 
obtained  it  from  him.  It  was  not  much  '^ued  at  first,  as  it 
was  considered  likely  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  green  form,  but 
it  received  much  more  attention  after  Messrs.  Henderson  were 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  it  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  August^  1867.  In  the  antuam  catalogue  of 
that  firm  for  the  above  year  plants  were  offered  at  from  1«.  to 
d«.  Qd.  each.  Then,  too,  it  was  only  propagated  by  cuttings, 
as  few  thought  it  would  come  true  from  seisd.  Now  Golden 
Feather  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  useful  bedding 
plants  in  cultivation. 

BEA  SAND. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  good 
.silicious  sand  for  cuttings  and  other  purposes,  givin£;  a  great 
price  for  it,  and  having  to  strike  some  thousands  of  cuttings 
annually  made  the  process  rather  expensive  ;  however,  as  I 
lived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  seashore  I  tried  sea  sand.  Some 
of  it  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  good,  so  I  sent  for  another 
load  further  up  the  river,  and  this  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

I  have  frequently  employed  sea  sand  for  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  out  of  doors,  and  they  do  surprisingly  well  in  it.  I  have 
also  sown  Onions  in  sea  sand  fresh  from  the  shore,  and  very  clear 
and  sound  they  turned  out. 

Every  two  years  I  make  up  a  pit,  the  walls  of  which  are 
composed  of  sods  from  a  marsh  which  the  high  tides  cover 
perhaps  twice  a  week.  At  the  end  of  two  years  these  sods 
make  an  excellent  compost  for  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and 
many  other  plants.—J.  B.  Bostock. 

[Mr.  Cannell  of  Swanley  employs  sea  sand  largely  and  suc- 
cessfully, and  he  states  that  when  washed  it  is  deprived  of  a 
valuable  manurial  property. — Eds.] 

THE  AURICULA  EXHIBITION. 

The  very  copious  notes  given  by  your  reporter  of  this  most 
interesting  Exhibition  almost  render  unnecessary  any  remarks 
from  myself.  In  truth  1  find  myself  in  the  position  of  a  speaker 
at  a  public  meeting  who,  having  prepared  his  notes  and  inter- 
esting facts,  stands  suddenly  aghast  when  someone  who  has 
been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  takes  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth,  gobbles  up  his  facts,  until  before  he  is  called  upon  to 
speak  he  finds  himself  left  with  the  very  dry  bones  of  all  that 
he  had  intended  to  delight  his  audience  with.  As,  however, 
a  very  old  grower  and  exhibitor  of  the  flower,  my  impressions 
of  it  may  not  be  without  their  interest 

As  a  whole- the  blooms  were  without  question  far  inferior  to 
those  which  I  have  seen  in  former  years.  Two  causes  contri- 
bnted  to  this.  One  was,  that  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
season  many  of  the  best  flowers  of  the  southern  growers  were 
past  their  best ;  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  flower  has 
led  me  to  this  conclusion,  that  a  severe  winter  produces  an 
early  bloom.  During  such  a  one  as  we  have  passed  through 
tbe  plants  had  a  perfect  reat.  For  many  weeks  not  a  drop  of 
water  was  needed,  and  henoe  when  under  the  influence  of  the 


most  genial  spring  we  have  had  -for  many  yean  the  stored-op 
strength  was  soon  set  going,  and  rapid  and  continuous  growth 
was  the  result.  The  other  was,  that  whether  from  high  stinm-* 
lating  or  sudden  chai^ges  of  temperainie,  the  flowers  that  were 
exhibited  showed  a  roughness  and  coarseness  that  was  Teiy 
distressing  to  a  genuine  loyer  of  a  flower  whose  greatest  charm 
is  its  complete  and  thorough  refinfonent.  These  was  not,  for 
example,  a  thoronghly  good  bloom  of  either  lAncashire  Hero 
or  George  Lightbody  m  the  Show ;  and  the  pieml«r  prize  for 
the  best  Auricula  in  the  Exhibition  went  to  that  very  old  floweir 
Page*8  Champion,  that  which  most  seriou^  entered  into  com* 
petition  with  it  being  a  new  seedling  self  of  Mr.  Homer's* 
There  were  some  flowers,  moreover,  which  were  so  coarse  and 
so  out  of  character  that  it  was  almoet  impoesibie  to  bdieva 
them  to  be  those  they  represented.  I  have  before  my  eyes  a 
bloom  of  Campbell's  Aamixal  Napier,  a  flower  which  when 
well  done  is  a  fine  green  edge,  but  which  as  exhibited  by  one 
of  our  best  growers  had  nearly  every  bad  quality  an  Auricula 
could  have.  The  paste  was  angular,  the  body  colour  heavy 
and  running  into  the  edge,  and  the  whole  flower  rough.  Inas* 
much  as  thu  coarseness  pervaded  all  the  odllectioas,  whetber 
from  the  north  or  south,  it  must,  I  think,  haye  been  mainly 
occasioned  by  some  peculiarities  of  the  season. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Exhibition  was 
the  competition  for  seedlings,  and  many  promising  flowers  were 
1  exhibited.  The  very  fineaelf  exhibited  by  Mr.  Homer  (Heroine> 
was  a  remarkably  good  flower.    "What  fault,"  said  a  yeiy 
experienced  and  clever  grower  to  me,  "  can  you  find  with  that 
flower?"    I  confessed  tiiat  I  could  not  see  any.    "Well,"  he 
said,  "  I  see  one ;  there  is  shading  in  the  colour."    A  closer 
examination  showed  that  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  the 
colour,  but  as  the  flower  was  fully  expanded  this  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  little  past ;  but  the 
eye  was  good,  the  paste  solid,  the  colour  a  rich  brownish  crim- 
son, and  the  whole  flower  perfectly  flat.    Another  veiy  pro- 
mising flower  in  a  class  which  is  by  no  means  rich  was  Douglas's 
Conservative.    Both  tube  and  paste  were  excellent ;  the  white 
edge  hardly  as  white  as  it  ought  to  be,  certainly  not  so  white 
as  Catharina  or  Glory ;  the  Ixnly  colour  is  slightly  inclined  to 
ran  into  the  edge,  but  this  may  be  merely  the  effect  of  the 
season.    Homer's  Orion  is  a  good  green  edge,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Trail's  Anna,  but  weak  in  the  tube,  a  defect  which  » 
great  many  of  our  newer  flowers  seem  to  have.    Another  good 
white-e4ged  flower  was  Simonite's  Mrs.  Dodwell ;  the  body 
colour,  however,  not  that  which  pleases  the  northern  taste,, 
being  purplish  blue  instead  of  black.    A  pretty  and  neat  flower- 
on  a  very  small  plant  obtained  a  prize  as  a  seedling,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  K.  Dean.    It  was  not  raised  by  him,  but  picked  up  at 
Market  Rasen  under  the  name  of  Smith's  Rob  Roy.    The  paste 
was  good  and  the  edge  clear  green,  but  whether  it  will  have 
sufficient  sise  will  l^  a  question.    The  other  eeedlings  were 
noticed  in  last  week's  Journal,  and  I  have  nothing  tu  add. 

It  will  be  seen  that  again  the  chief  honours  of  the  Show 
were  carried  off  by  the  northem  growers.  Three  growers  in 
what  we  may  call  the  metropoUtan  district,  two  of  them 
growers  for  sale,  entered  the  lists— Messrs.  Turner,  Dean,  and 
Douglas.  The  purely  northern  growers  were  Messrs.  Horner^ 
Mellor,  Simonite,  Barlow,  Pohlman  ;  and  Mr.  Llewelyn  came 
up  strong  from  Wales,  and  Mr.  FeUowes  won  his  spurs  from 
Cambridgeshire.  He  has  only  just  entered  on  their  growth,  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts  may  well  encourage 
him  to  go  further.  It  will  thus  be  ficen  that,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  to  popularise  the  Auricula  in  the  south,  it  is 
to  the  north  that  even  the  southern  section  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society  must  look  for  support.  The  northem  growers 
have  thus  a  double  advantage — they  can  come  down  south 
and  sweep  away  the  chief  prises,  and  have  the  eoaet  aU  to- 
themselves  at  their  own  exhibition,  for  none  of  oor  soathemcni- 
can  go  up  there,  as  their  flowers  are  always  over  at  the  time^ 
that  the  Manchester  Exhibition  is  held,  which  this  year  wiU 
be  on  the  27th. 

One  advantage  derived  from  the  character  ef  the  season  wae 
that  as  little  or  no  heat  had  been  necessary  to  bring  on  the 
plants,  they  had  not  that  drawn  and  lanky  apipearance  which 
they  sometimes  have  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  appli* 
cation  of  heat  was  more  and  more  deprecated,  and  ifteiise  men- 
tioned in  a  deprecatory  way  as  a  disagreeable  necessity.  lam 
sure  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  say  flowers  will  not  open  flht  withont 
it.  I  have  had  blooms  this  yettr  of  those  varieties  whieh  are 
said  to  require  it  as  fiat  as  anyone  need  desire,  and  my  state* 
ment  in  tbe  Journal  lately  that  it  was  rather  a  neeessitv  oC 
the  exhibitor  than  of  the  grower  is  oonsct.     flgne  plants 
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ibowed  thtt  eaUagy  appesunoe  which  Mr.  Homer  h$d  jiuUx 
4epiecated  in  a  oontempoiaTj ;  boi  as  a  nile  it  was  not  nearly 
CO  manifest  aa  in  former  years,  aad  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
old  standard  of  plants  whi(^  Glenny  and  the  older  florists 
<x>nunended  will  more  and  more  fina  favour  with  the  new 
generation.  Refinement^  neatness,  and  purity  are  high  qnali- 
ifioatiaiis,  and  they  constitute  those  of  a  zeally  good  Auricula. 

We  have  to  thank  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  vigorously 
worked  up  the  southern  section  for  their  efforts  in  endeavour- 
ing to  popularise  a  flower  which  is  so  worthy  of  a  florist's  love  ; 
and  although  only  partially  socoessful  as  far  as  the  south  is 
concerned  they  have  afEorded  a  rieh  treat  to  all  lovers  of  the 
Auricula,  not  only  in  bringing  together  so  numerous  a  collec- 
tion of  flowers,  but  also  of  enabling  Auricula  growers  to  meet 
together  and  chat  over  their  common  favourite.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  Show,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  somethiug  better  cannot  be  done  in  the  way  of 
bringing  them  together  in  a  social  gathering,  but  the  reasons 
l^ven  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries  in  a  contemporary  are 
<ogent  enough.  Perhaps  before  another  year  some  more  agree- 
able plan  may  be  suggested  and  carried  out, — D.,  Deal. 

On  page  313  in  your  vaioable  report  of  the  Auricula  Society's 
Show  on  the  19th  inst,  you  say,  ^*  The  prize  for  the  premier 
Aorieula  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Homer  for  a  small 

Slant  with  six  flowers  of  Page's  Champion,  a  decision  which 
id  not  meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  exhibitors  and 
tCanciers."  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  as  one  of  the  Judges,  and 
the  ona  mainly  responsible  for  this  award,  to  offer  a  word  of 
ex{^anation  7  I  may  begin  by  saying  that  I  never  thought  it 
<^uld  have  been  so  difficult,  out  of  so  great  a  number  of  plants, 
to  pick  out  even  one  of  manifestly  surpassing  excellence. 
Owmg,  no  doubt^  to  the  cold  easterly  wind  prevailing  when 
they  were  coming  into  bloom,  almost  eveiy  plant  was  roagh 
4uia  wanting  in  refinement  and  finish.  However,  Mr.  Homer*s 
Page's  Champion  seemed  to  us  at  the  time  q/  jttdging  to  come 
nearer  to  the  standard  of  perfection  than  any  other.  But  on 
my  return  to  the  Show  aner  luncheon,  I  was  amazed  at  the 
cluinge  that  had  come  over  it — one  pip  had  fallen,  and  two  had 
iomed  yellow.  No  doiibt  in  its  then  eondUum  it  presented  a 
strange  spectacle  as  the  premier  Auricula.  Some  plants  had 
palpably  improved,  opened,  flattened,  and  smoothed,  in  oonse- 
^[uence  of  the  heat  of  the  plaoe  of  exhibition ;  but  the  same 
Mat  was  ruin  to  Champion,  though  it  might  have  remained  in 
^(ood  oonditioii  a  day  or  two  longer  in  a  cool  atmosphere. 
fienoe  his  collapse,  and  the  not  at  all  unnatural  dissatisfaction 
snentioned  in  your  report.  Of  course  the  Judges  have  only  to 
<lo  with  a  plant  as  it  appears  at  the  time  of  adjudication.  We 
haA.  no  hesitation  in  selecting  Chunpion  for  the  premiership, 
aot  foreseeing  his  speedy  downfall. — Fbbdsbick  Ttmons, 
^.  Dublin* 

BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

April  27th. 

Thb  prevailing  cold  winds  prevented  this  meeting  being  very 
largely  attended  by  exhibitors,  nevertheless  the  ooUeotions  of 
plants  weresufleiently  numerous  to  occupy  one  side  of  the  conser- 
vatory, and  a  few  were  staged  in  the  Council-room.  The  chief 
features  were  the  superb  group  of  Orchids  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden,  the  Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul  of  Cheshnnt^  and 
the  group  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  of  Chelsea. 

Fruit  Committbe.— John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  duties 
of  the  Committee  were  extremely  light,  for  there  were  only  three 
exhibits.  Mr.  Ernst  Benary,  Brnirt,  Ghsrman^,  sent  two  dishes  of 
Onions  named  Zittau  Giant  Yellow,  for  which  a  commendation 
was  awarded  as  a  good  keeping  variety.  Mr.  G-.  T.  Miles,  gardener 
to  Lord  OaringtoD,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks,  sent  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  extremely  well  coloured,  and  a  basket 
off  Staautead  Winter  Cabbage  Lettuces  in  exoeUeut  condition,  a 
«iltUral  comoiendation  being  awarded  for  both. 

Fi/>RAL  COMMITTBB.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair;  In  the  con- 
aervatory  was  a  grand  collection  of  Orchids  from  Bir  J.  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bsrt.  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  which  for  vigour, 
floriferousness,  and  brightness  of  colour  could  not  be  surpassed. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  noticeable  specimens  : — Den- 
■drobium  Jamesianum  on  a  block  had  two  growths  bearing  from 
three  to  eight  large  flowers  eachj  Masdevallia  Harryana  with 
over  three  4[ozen  large  and  extremely  brightly  coloured  diowers ; 
Dendrobium  thyrsifloram  bore  numefous  enormous  pendulous 
spikes  ;  Oncidium  saroodes  with  a  panicle  of  flowers  over  a  yard 
in  length ;  Lyoaste  Skinneri,  a  handsome  specimen  such  as  is 
aeldom  seen,  with  nearly  forty  large  blossoms ;  Oncidium  am- 
pliatum  aajus  had  several  large  panicles  beting  an  immense 


niinber  of  large  pale  yellow  flowers ;  Leolia  cinnabarina  had  four 
racemes  of  brig[ht  orange-coloured  flowers ;  Odontogloesum  citroa- 
mnm  and  O.  c&trosmum  roseum  were  represented  by  good  spedf 
mens,  one  form  of  the  latter  had  four  flne  racemes  of  flowers,  the 
labellums  being  very  deeply  tinged  with  rose ;  Cattleya  MendellH 
had  two  enormous  blooms ;  Cypripedinm  can(hktum,  handsome 
flowers  with  petals  more  than  2  feet  in  length.  OdoBtogtosenm 
crispnm  and  a  superb  variety  apUv  named  graDdiflorum  were 
exhibited  in  fine  oondition^  also  0.  Andsrsomaaum  and  Cattleya 
MoBsiss  with  many  others  m  extraordinary  good  form.  Mr.  J.  (X 
Spjera,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  Orchid  grower,  most  indubitably 
understands  the  requirements  of  the  beautiful  plants  under  his 
charge.  The  award  of  a  gold  me^  indicated  the  Committee's 
recognition  of  their  great  merit. 

Messrs.  Yeitch  A  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  Boses 
in  pots,  and  numerous  beautiful  Japanese  Acen.  Among  ther Boses 
some  of  the  best  varistieB  represented  were  Chades  Roaillaffd^ 
Madame  Willermos,  Comtesse  de  Berenye,  Yioomte  Yigier,  Beuttv 
of  Waltbam,  and  Fisher  Holmes.  The  Acers  included  several 
forms  of  A.  polymorphum,  notably  flavescens  and  palmatifidum.  A 
gold  medal  was  awarded.  Six  boxes  of  cut  Boses  were  exhibited 
b^  Mr.  W.  Paul  of  Waltham  Cross,  comprising  over  120  good 
blooms  of  the  best  varieties.  The  following  were  especially 
remarkable  for  their  size,  substance,  and  brightness  of  cdoor  :— 
MdUe.  Thdrese  Levet,  Capitaine  Christy;  Bed  Dragon,  a  new 
variety,  extremely  bright ;  Queen  Eleanor  very  handsome  flowers  { 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Andrd  Dnnard,  ^ar  of  Waltbam,  and  a  very 
dark-coloured  seedling  of  great  sise.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunl^ 
obtained  a  gold  medal  for  a  large  group  of  handsome  Boses  in 
pots,  La  France,  Madame  Ylctor  v  erdler,  and  Marquise  de  Caatel- 
lane  being  represented  bv  remarkably  handsome  well-flowered 
specimens.  Cut  blooms  of  Marshal  Niel  were  also  shown  in  flne 
condition.  Messrs.  Os^om  A  Son,  Fulham,  were  adjudged  a  ailvetf 
Banksian  medal  for  a  group  of  plants  comtvising  Palms,  Draomnas,' 
Azaleas,  and  several  good  speoimens  of  Anthurinm  8<^rtsflri<' 
anum.  Messrs.  Charies  Lee  k  Son,  Hammersmith,  sent  two  pans 
of  Tuberous  Begonias,  B.  Coltoni  and  B.  BodweUi,  both  bearing 
large  and  brilliantly  coloured  flowers.  For  the  latter  a  bronze  medal 
was  awarded.  From  the  Society's  gardens  came  a  collection  of 
Primulas  and  Selaginellas  in  exceuent  condition ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Aldous^  South  Kensington,  staged  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants^ 
for  which  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Bazr 
and  Sttgden  had  their  usual  group  of  Naroissnsesand  Tulips. 

In  the  Council-room  were  staged  several  new  plants,  some  bein|^ 
extremely  attractive.  Mesais.  Yeitch  A  Sons  obtained  first-class 
certificates  for  the  following : — Lastrea  Bichardsii  multifida,'  a 
pretty  Fern  with  pinnate  fronds,  the  piniise  crested  and  light 
green ;  Amaryllis  Lady  Bolsover,  a  handsome  variety,  flowers 
large,  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  of  good  form,  streaked  with 
scarlet,  a  broad  white  band  down  the  centre  of  each  permits  divi- 
sion ;  and  Azalea  Bollissonii,  a  dwarf  form  with  small  neatly 
formed  bright  salmon-coloured  flowers,  very  distinct  and  attcaetive. 
Other  good  Asaleas  were  shown,  notably  Boi  Leopold!  alba  and 
A  hydrangecsflora,  the  latter  resembling  the  Carouchael  hybrids. 
Mr.  J.  Cloke,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Jinne,  Esq^  Bearley,  LiverpeoL 
sent  three  new  pretty  Crotons,  well  coloured  but  not  deemea 
suflciently  distinot  to  merit  certificates.  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea, 
several  specimens  of  Maranta  Kerchoveana,  Sarracenla  flava  piota, 
Acacia  spbserocephala,  and  Drosera  filiformis ;  for  the  latter  a 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  J.  King,  gardener  to 
O.  SiispsoQ,  Bsq.,  Wray  Park.  Beigate,  obtained  a  fimt-elass  oer- 
tifioate  for  Coleus  Qeorge  Simpson,  a  handsome .  variety  witlr 
leaves  of  good  form,  extremely  bright  crimson  blotched  with 
maroon,  and  with  a  neat  crenated  yellow  margin — very  distinct 
and  attractive  :  one  of  the  few  new  Coleuses  which  have  been 
considered  worthy  of  certificates.  Sir  Trevor  lAwrence  obtained 
a  first-class  certmoate  for  Odontoglossum  hystrix  aermtum  with 
large  yellow  flowers  blotched  with  pale  chocolate,  petals  fringed 
on  the  edges — a  beautiful  Orchid.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  for  specimens  of  Mignonette  from  Chiswick  named 
Hemsley's  Oiant  White,  an  excellent  form  and  well  grown. 
Messrs.  John  Standish  at  Co.,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  were  ad« 
judged  a  first-class  oertiftcate  for  a  beautiful  Be€Niling  Bhododenv 
dron  named  Snowflako  as  a  forced  plant,  flowers  pore  white; 
open,  8  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  in  large  compact  heads ;  a)se'» 
second-class  certificate  for  Bhoaodendron  Flag  of  Truce,  similar 
to  the  other,  but  bearing  smaller  flowers.  Yotes  of  thanks  were 
accorded  to  Mr.  Hooper,  Wideombe  HiU,  Bath,  for  a  collection  of 
remarkably  handsome  Fansies ;  and  to  Mr.  Caudwell  for  speci- 
mens of  Cardamine  pratensis.  Mr.  J.  Elwes,  Preston  House, 
Cirencester,  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  for  Oorydalisbraoteata^ 
a  hardy  plant  with  pale  yellow  flowers  and  bright  green  leaves. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Botal    HoBmcULXUBALr 
Society  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P.,  in  the  Chair,  the  following  Candidates  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society : — Clia&  Abercrombie,  Sir  Wiliiam  H, 
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Abdj,  Bart,  Edward  Alexander,  Mias  Maiy  A.  B.  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  Vincent  Bailey,  Algernon  Bathnrst,  Edward 
K.  Bridger,  Mrs.  Hesketh  Case,  Henry  Casson,  F.  S.  Chapman, 
C.  J.  Dance,  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth,  A.  Cecil  Gibson,  Bobert  H. 
Hamilton,  James  Kord,  W.  J.  Martin,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  Mrs. 
Petiie,  George  H.  Mildmay  Bicketts,  C.B. ;  Chas.  Silverlock, 
Ohas.  J.  Wade,  Edward  Woods.  Dr.  Masters,  F.B.S.,  offered 
some  remarks  on  the  flowers  «chibitecl,  and  alluded  in  feeling 
terms  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Bobert  Fortune,  oriental  traveller, 
botanist,  and  author. 

In  former  years   PLAirrs   wbbb  DisrarBUTED  bt 

BALLOT  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  but 
on  investigation  the  Council  found  the  result  was  not  satisfac- 
toiy,  as  rare  and  valuable  plants  frequently  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Uiose  who  had  not  the  proper  appliances  for  their  cultivation. 
After  full  consideration  the  Council  have  determined,  instead  of 
balloting  for  plants  as  hitherto,  to  allow  Fellows  to  select  for 
themselves  an^  which  they  may  desire  to  cultivate,  and  which, 
being  the  legitimate  property  of  the  Society,  the  Council  are 
enabled  to  distribute.  A  list  of  plante  at  present  has  been 
published  and  can  be  obtained  through  the  Secretary  at  the 
Bociety*s  offices  at  South  Kensington.  Where  it  is  not  possible 
to  supply  a  specimen  immediately,  the  Superintendent  vrill  do 
his  best  to  propagate  one  without  delay. 

**  It  is  wonderful,"  says  "B.  P.  B.,"  "how  much  maybe 

done  for  the  dcpbotement  of  badly  managed  Grapb 
Vines  by  a  very  simple  means.  No  more  shoots  should  be 
laid  in  than  there  is  room  for  the  foliage  to  develope  freely. 
It  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving  too  much  space  to  the 
foliage  if  that  were  possible.  One  season's  thin  training  will 
tell  materially  on  the  crop  of  the  succeeding  year.  Now  is  the 
time  to  see  that  no  overcrowding  is  allowed." 

In  the  stove  at  Calderstone  several  planto  of  Dendbo- 

Brnif  NOBILB  are  blooming  well  considering  the  bad  season 
for  ripening  the  growths,  Mr.  Tunnington  iSsing  a  most  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  this  Dendrobium.  D.  Bensonae,  D.  cras- 
sinode,  Cypripedium  Bozalli,  the  lovely  C.  hirsutissimum,  Onci- 
dium  sphaoelatum,  and  Phalsenopsis  amabilis,  are  also  flowering 
freely  and  produce  a  cheerful  display.  Antfaurium  Schertseri- 
anum  is  also  veiy  fine. 

At  the  second  spring  Show  of  the  Botal  Botanic 

Society  on  the  21  st  inst.,  a  laige  number  of  new  plants  were 
exhibited,  of  which  about  two  dozen  were  honourea  with  first- 
class  certificates.  They  were  awarded  to  the  following  ex- 
hibitors : — To  Messrs.  Velteh  for  Cypripedium  marmorophyl- 
Inm,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Hookens  and  C.  barbatum,  clearly 
interme<&ate  in  character,  the  foliage  being  beautifully  marbledf, 
the  flowers  of  medium  sise,  labellums  £rk  bronse,  petals  a 
lighter  colour  tinged  with  rose,  and  the  posterior  sepal  striped ; 
and  for  Polystichum  tripterum,  a  species  from  Japan,  with 
light  green  pinnate  fronds.  To  Mr.  Bull  for  Drosera  filiformis, 
a  pretty  Sundew,  with  filiform  leaves  thickly  clothed  with 
leadish  glandular  haiis ;  Tillandsia  musaica,  very  distinct,  the 
leaves  d^k  green  on  the  upper  surface,  peculiarly  marked,  and 
the  under  suiface  purple  ;  JElhododendron  assamicum,  a  form  of 
Blender  habit,  with  narrow  elliptical  leaves,  white  bell-shaped 
fragrant  fiowers  borne  in  loose  heads  ;  Juncus  zebrinus,  the 
Zebra-marked  Beed,  with  alternate  bands  of  white  and  green  ; 
Masdevallia  WaUisi,  a  peculiar  species  with  hairy  sepals,  and 
spotted  with  reddish  chocolate,  the  attenuated  parts  of  the 
sepals  about  3  inches  in  length ;  Sairacenia  flava  picta,  pitohers 
18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  light  green,  lid  broad  ana  marked  with 
a  few  reddish  veins  ;  Acacia  spherocephala,  a  species  with 
dark  shining  green  bipinnate  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which 
arise  two  long  reddish  brown  spines  ;  and  Maranta  Keicho- 
Teana,  somewhat  resembling  M.  Massangeana,  with  small  oval 
bright  green  leaves,  marked  with  parallel  dark  patches  between 
the  veins.  To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Adiantum  Bausei,  pie- 
▼iously  described ;  Adiantum  mundulum,  a  dwarf  neat  form  of 
A.  cuneatum,  very  pretty ;  and  Choisya  temata,  described  on 
page  294.  To  the  Gheneial  Horticultural  Company  for  Drac»na 
aurantiaca,  leaves  narrow,  streaked  with  orange,  red,  and 
ereen,  veiy  ele^rant ;  D.  Emesti,  leaves  narrow,  centre  yery 
dark,  margin  nch  crimson ;  D.  Thompson!,  leaves  broad  and 
recurved  green  centre,  crimson  margin,  handsome  and  effec- 
tive ;  Adiantum  Bausei ;  Croton  Baronne  de  Bothschild,  laige 
elliptical  green  leaves,  veined  with  gold  and  red;  and  Tu. 
landsia  te^llata,  a  fine  specimen  of  this  handsome  plant,  with 
laree  leaves  tessellated  with  green  and  white.  To  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.  for  Odontoglossum  Boezli  superbum,  an  extremely 
beautiful  variety  with  enormous  fiowers,  petals  blotehed  with 


rich  purplish  crimson  near  the  base,  and  the  labellmn,  whidi  ia 
about  3  mches  across,  stained  with  yellow  at  the  lower  portion. 

At  the  same  Exhibition  flobal  cebtificates  were 

awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Amaryllis  Mrs.  Bnrrou^hs^ 
flower  of  medium  size,  divisions  reflexed,  streaked  with  crim- 
son scarlet,  and  margined  with  white,  very  striking ;  to  H. 
Little,  Eftq.,  for  Amiuyllis  Princess  Dftgmar,  flower  of  good 
form,  about  5  inches  across,  veiy  ^ymmelrieal,  divisions  broad, 
rich  crimson  scarlet,  streaked  wi&  white  near  the  base^  each 
scape  bearing  four  flowers;  to  Mr.  Howard,  Sonthgate,  tor 
Chrysanthemum  frutesoens  Etoile  d^Or,  described  on  page  296  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  for  an  Alpine  Auricula  named  Mtr 
Ball,  large  symmetrical  pips,  shaded  purplish  crimson,  with 
bright  yellow  eye. 

"ANEW  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Hobticultubal 

Societt"  observes  in  reference  to  the  plante  provided  for  dis- 
tribution : — "  I  am  offered  a  list  ofplante  from  which  I  as  a  four- 
guinea  Fellow  can  choose  thirly.  Here  at  once  is  nearly,  or  quite^ 
or  possibly  even  more  than  the  value  of  my  money,  and  in 
addition  I  have  my  privileges  of  admission  to  the  shows,  votings 
&C.  A  society  having  such  high  objecte  in  view  as  promotiiig 
scientific  and  practical  horticiSture,  and  ofEering  such  induce- 
ments to  its  supporters — showing,  indeed,  in  a  pnietical  manner 
ite  earnestness  in  the  work  in  hand,  deserves  a  wide  recognition 
and  a  very  large  measure  of  public  support  I  shall  endeavour 
to  induce  my  mends  to  join  the  Society,  so  as  to  strengthen  it 
and  enable  it  to  better  carry  out  ite  excellent  mission." 

We  have  received  a  bouquet  of  Tea  Boseb  from  the 

Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  grown  by  him  in  his  garden  at 
Lamorran,  that  are  quite  worthy  of  the  reputetion  of  a  Yice- 
President  of  the  National  Bose  Society.  Hie  blooms  are  large, 
full,  and  fresh — the  finest  we  have  seen  this  year  from  any 
private  garden,  and  equal  to  many  that  are  staged  by  the  lead- 
ing cultivators  in  their  exhibition  stands  at  the  summer  shows. 

We  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitch> 

F.L.S.,  so  well  known  as  an  admirable  delineator  of  plants,  has 
been  awarded  a  pension  of  £100  out*of  the  Civil  List  for  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  botany. 

We  are  informed  that  there  has  been  an  unusual 

destbuctiok  of  Evebobeens  in  the  locality  of  Gravesend, 
the  result,  as  gardeners  seem  to  think,  not  so  much  of  the 
actually  low  temperature  last  winter,  but  caused  by  two  rime 
frosts,  when  shm  os  and  trees  were  loaded  with  ice  crystals  all 
day.  Near  London  our  correspondent  noticed  the  effecte  were 
less  marked,  and  suggeste  that  possibly  ttiere  the  warmth  of  the 
metropolis  melted  on  these  deposite  of  ice  in  the  course  of  aa 
hour  or  two. 


A  Kent  correspondent,  referring  to  Hyacinths  being 

generally  unsatisfactory  this  season,  states  that  a  neighbour  of 
his,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole,  the  Tower  House,  Bexley  Heath,  has  bloomed 
a  Hyacinth,  M.  de  Foesch,  with  190  perfect  bells  on  a  single 
stem.  The  same  gentieman  had  several  others  unusually  fine 
this  season,  though  many  people  have  complained  of  their 
Hyacinth  spikes  being  very  poor. 

By  a  clerical  error  on  page  814  Mr.  Mcintosh  was 

described  as  ''President"  of  &e  Pelabqonium  Society. 
This  gentleman  reminds  us  that  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Socie^  last  year,  when  he  retired,  the  present  Chairman  being 
Mr.  S.  B.  Foster  of  Clewer  Manor,  Windsor. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Meteobolooigal 

Society  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Mr.  Q.  J.  Symons,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Bev.  J.  O.  Bevan,  M.A.,  F.  E.  Cobb,  E.  Filliter,  F.G.S.,  T.  L» 
Gentles,  W.  A.  Harrison,  F.B.G.S.,  J.  W.  Peggs,  F.  Slade,  and 
E.  J.  C.  Smith,  were  balloted  for  and  duly  Sected  Fellows  of 
the  Society.  The  discussion  on  Mr.  EUis*s  paper  on  the  Green- 
wich Sundiine  Becords,  1876-80,  was  resumea  and  concluded* 
The  following  papers  were  read:— On  the  Bate  at  which 
Barometric  changes  Traverse  the  British  Isles,  by  G.  W. 
Whipple,  B.Sc.,  F.B.A.S.,  F.M.S.  A  New  Form  of  Six*s  self- 
registering  Thermometer,  by  J.  W.  Zambra,  F.M.S. 

Few  greenhouse  pliuite  are  more  elegant  than  BOSSLS A 

LINOPHYLLA.  Ite  gracefully  pendulous  habit,  and  brilliantly 
coloured  flowers  of  yellow  and  crimson,  combine  to  make  it  na 
less  than  an  essential  to  every  moderate  collection.  But  for 
the  superior  grace  of  ite  contour  we  might  mention  the  well« 
known  Eutaxia  myrtifoUa  as  equal  to  teking  ite  place,  but  we 
much  prefer  the  long  flowing  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stiffly 
erect  habit  of  the  o&er.  It  is  a  native  of  Kew  Holland,  and 
with  the  care  proper  to  choice  greenhouse  phmte  is  very 
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OnltiTated.  The  occaaton  of  onrjiote  is  a  plant  flowering  in 
tbe  CRmbrldge  Botanic  Qorden. 

Ah  opkjj  coMPKTmoN  (or  the  ritiuitioo  of  Jnnior 

Second  Asgiatant  in  the  Eerbariam,  Royal  Gardena,  Keir,  in  the 
Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Wotka,  kc„  will  be  held  in 
London  rai  Tuesday  the  Both  May,  1880,  and  following  days; 
the  sataty  of  sach  Anistant  being  £100  per  aonuni,  nsing  by 
annual  Lncrements  of  £10  to  £150  per  annnni.  No  {lereon 
will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  from  whom  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Civil  Service  CommiMion  haa  not  received,  on  or  before 
the  151h  May,  an  application  on  the  prescribed  form,  ol  which 


ference  to  the  former,  and  anwing  at  the  Bame  time  a  row 
of  either  TorVshlre  Hero  or  Veit^h's  Perfection.  Of  tall  Peaa 
Chwnpion  of  England,  and  either  Culverwell'a  Pioliflc  or  the 
Emperor  of  the  Harrows,  are  Kuitable. — W.  Iooitlden. 


ABELIA  UNIFLORA. 
"  J.  B.  W."  asks  if  Ibis  is  a  bardy  abrub,  and  tor  a  descrip- 
tloD  of  its  flowers.  Our  reply  ie  that  it  grows  and  flowers 
freely  against  a  wall  in  the  soath  of  England,  but  we  have  not 
had  eiperienoe  of  it  in  the  north.  It  is  one  of  the  many  intro- 
ductions of  the  late  Mr.  Fortune,  and  is  (airly  represented  iu  the 
nnaexed  ^ure. 


Fig.  17.— AbelU  DDiflon. 

It  in  ao  evergreen  shmb  of  somewhat  alender  habit,  the 
branches  partially  decumbent.  The  leaves  are  brooilly  lancc- 
sbape'l,  pumted,  ilarh  green  on  the  upper  anrface,  but  pale 
beneath.  The  flowers  are prodncerl  from  theaxiUof  Ibc leaves, 
anil,  nn  already  stated,  vary  in  number  from  one  to  three  on 
each  ]Kdunole.    The  corolla  externally  is  white  tinged  with 

Pale  purple,  with  a  yellowish  throat,  and  resembles  some  of  the 
entsteinonB  in  form. 

It  is,  however,  a  memtKtr  of  the  HoneysDckle  family  (Capri- 
(oliacetc),  in  whicb  small  order  it  is  closely  associated  with  the 
handsome  Diervillas,  now  so  common  in  ^^ardens,  and  better 
known  ondec  their  early  name  of  Weigcla. 

The  flowere  are  freely  produced  during  July,  and  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  cutting,  as  they  are  clustered  near  Ibe  upper 
portion  of  the  bl'anches.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil  snlta  tbe 
plant  very  well,  and  it  may  be  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

SowiNO  Pkab.— Tho<e  Peas  that  arc  to  be  staked  may  with 
advantage  be  sown  now  in  trenches  prepared  as  tor  Celery, 
with  this  difference,  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  being  worked 
back  into  the  trenches  previouily  to  sowing.  Of  the  dwarf 
varieties  to  be  grown  with  iir  withont  stakes.  Dr.  McLean, 
Carters'  Challenger,  FlUbasket,  and  McLean's  and  James' 
Proliflc  are  all  nntabic  for  praaent  sowing,  giving  tbe  pi«- 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  POLYANTHUS. 

Thb  discussions  on  this  iiuestion  have  generally  tended  to 
show  that  the  ganlen  varieties  of  Primula  commonly  called 
Polyanthus  may  be  produced  from  either  the  Cowslip  or  the 
Primrose,  or  from  hybrids  between  them.  When  Mr.  Boyes 
says  that  the  Cow.^iltp  and  the  Primrose  are  quite  distinct 
species  be  probably  knows  that  many  eminent  botanints  have 
held  a  different  opinion.  Linnieus  believed  that  the  Primroae. 
the  Ozlip,  and  the  Cowslip  are  different  formK  of  tbe  same 
flower,  and  he  is  followed  by  many  modern  hotanista,  and  by 
Mr.  Bentbam.  who,  in  his  "  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora." 
includes  all  three  forms  under  the  name  of  Primula  veris.  and 
gives  his  rcAi^ns  for  it-.  The  various  hybrid  forms  which,  as 
Mr.  Boyes  says,  may  be  often  found  together  connecting  by 
almost  imperceptible  steps  the  Cowslip  and  the  Primrose,  are 
generally  barren,  bnt  there  is  an  Oxlip  found  wild  in  the 
eastern  counties  which  is  reproduced  without  any  variation 
from  its  own  seed.  This  is  called  by  Jacqnin  Primula  elaticr, 
and  is  included  by  Mr.  Bentham  under  Primula  veris.  I  have 
introduced  this  variety  in  my  garden  in  Cheshire,  where  it 
grows  plentifully  from  seed,  bnt  is  not  so  ornamental  as  tbe 
common  Oilip.  I  have  been  told  by  Devonshire  gardeners 
that  when  Cowslips  are  introduced  into  tliat  county  tbey  soon 
turn  to  Primroses  t  Tbta  is  bard  to  believe,  bnt  it  is  generally 
believed  in  Devonshire. 

The  seedlings  of  the  common  wild  Primrose  when  produoed 
in  a  garden  show  a  ready  disposition  to  sport  both  in  form  and 
colour,  becoming  dull  red  and  dull  pink,  and  producing  several 
flowers  on  a  stalk.  A  latge-flowered  red  Polyanthus  common 
in  old  gardens  is,  I  believe,  only  two  or  three  generations  re- 
moved from  the  common  Primrose.  There  are  also  many  esta- 
blished varieties  of  the  garden  Primrose  whidi  often  run  into 
the  Polyanthus  habit  and  produce  trusses,  especially  a  dark 
purple  double  variety,  which  |flowers  in  trusses  as  often  as 
iinfly. 

I  grow  thcugands  of  garden  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses 
from  bonght  packets  of  mixed  seeds.  They  produce  flowers 
varying  in  site  from  that  of  alarge  wild  Primrose  to  a  common 
Cowslip,  and  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  line  between  the  Cowslips, 
the  Primroses,  and  the  Polyanthuses  amongst  them. 

As  regards  the  division  of  the  flowers  into  thrum-eyed  and 
pfn-eyed,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  tells  ns  that  it  is  an  arrangement  for 
preventing  the  fertilisation  by  insects  of  diHercot  flowers  on 
the  same  plant  by  their  own  pollen.  In  collecting  the  honey 
the  upper  part  of  the  insect's  proboscis  is  pressed  against  the 
anthers  of  the  thnun-cyed  flowers  and  the  lower  part  against 
the  anthere  of  the  pin-eyed.  These  two  parts  of  the  proboscis, 
which  become  charged  with  tbe  pollen  of  each  class  of  flower, 
correspond  with  the  length  of  the  pistil  in  the  other  class,  so 
that  the  thrum-eyed  flowers  are  all  fertilised  from  pin-eyed 
flowers,  and  the  pin-eyed  Howersfrom  thrum -eyed. —  C.W.  DOD. 


EXTRACTION    OP    TREE    ROOTS    BY    DYNAMITE 

AT  MBSTMORB.  THS  HHAT  OF  THB  BABL  AKD  COUNTESS 
OF  ROSEBERY. 
DTNAHrrB  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swiss 
mining  engineer,  and  hss  been  before  tbe  public  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  tor  the  past  few  years  has  been  broaght 
into  requisition  (or  many  purposes  where  other  explosives 
would  have  been  of  little  use.  Amongst  them  may  be  named 
the  blnwing-up  of  Hell  Gate  in  New  York  Harbour,  tbe  smash- 
Ing-up  of  the  ''Vanguard,"  and  lately  at  tbe  scene  of  the  late 
lamentable  accident  at  the  Tay  Bridge,  it  has  been  used  tor 
breaking  the  massive  girders  under  water.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  reiterate  the  many  uses  to  which  it  has.  been  put.  My' 
present  object  is  to  give  a  few  practical  detaiU  respecting  the 
use  of  it  in  removing  tree  roots  out  of  the  ground.  In  the 
park  here  our  usual  method  was  blasting  them  with  powder  or 
grubbing  them  up  ;  but  this  we  found  a  slow,  tedious,  and 
expensive  process,  consequently  we  were  determined  to  try  the 
more  cxpedilioos  mode  of  removing  them  by  dynamite.  For 
the  information  of  those  who  bnve  not  seen  this  in^edient 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  few  pnTticulatv.  Dynamite  is 
composed  of  76  per  ceoL  of  pure  nitro-glycerine  and  26  per 
cent,  of  a  porous  earth  called  Kieselghurr,  which  is  procun-d 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  German  riven.  This  earth  is  ground  and 
prepared  finer  if  possible  than  the  best  biscnit  flour,  and  when 
looked  at  through  a  powerful  microscope  every  grain  is  porous, 
or,  in  other  woi^s,  honeycombed,  so  that  each  grain  soaks  up 
and  retains  its  share  of  nitro-glycerine  when  mixed.  The 
above  proportions  are  just  sufficient  to  make  the  dynamite 
plastic  or  pasty  without  allowing  the  liquid  nitro-glycerine  to 
exude.  In  appearance  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  is  made 
up  into  cartridges  of  different  sizes,  varying  from  1  inch  to 
2  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  long. 

In  the  park  here  we  have  recently  been  felling  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  diiDg  away  with  the  hedgerows  and  crowded 
appearance  of  this  part  of  the  estate,  to  improve  the  landscape 
and  allow  the  trees  which  are  left  to  fully  develope  themselves. 
Owing  to  most  of  the  trees  having  grown  in  hedgerows  they 
have  formed  much  stronger  roots  than  if  they  had  been  grown 
in  a  wood,  therefore  more  labour  and  explosive  were  required 
to  take  them  out  of  the  ground.  The  tools  or  implements  re- 
quired are  of  simple  description — ^viz.,  earth  augur,  which  is 
similar  to  an  old-fashioned  wood  augur,  2  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  bit  end,  about  4  feet  long,  and  fitted  with  a  slightly 
hollowed  shield  or  cap,  which  the  man  fits  against  his  chest 
when  boring — this  is  used  for  boring  holes  between  the  fangs ; 
a  crowbar,  grafting,  and  stock  axe.  These  are  all  the  imple- 
ments that  are  required.  The  operation  is  as  follows  : — Suppose 
a  large  root  is  to  be  removed  out  of  the  ground,  a  hole  is  made 
with  the  earth  augur  between  two  of  the  strongest  fangs ; 
this  is  put  in  at  an  angle  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  as 
near  under  the  centre  of  the  root  as  is  possible ;  the  hole  is 
then  charged  with  a  few  cartridges  of  dynamite  according 
to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  root.  A  primer  cartridge 
containing  cap  and  fuse  is  then  inserted  on  the  top  of  the 
charge,  and  the  whole  rammed  down  with  loose  earth  by  a 
wooden  rammer.  The  end  of  the  fuse  is  then  lighted ;  this 
explodes  the  cap,  and  that  in  its  turn  the  dynamite,  and 
the  whole  mass  is  usually  blown  out,  breaking  up  the  root 
into  convenient  pieces  for  loading  up  or  burning.  The  fuse  is 
cut  off  at  sufficient  length  so  as  to  allow  the  workmen  to  get 
out  of  danger,  which  is  usually  from  50  to  100  yards,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  charge.  After  the  charge  has 
exploded  seldom  anything  remains  but  a  large  hole  much 
resembling  the  bed  of  a  boiler.  I  took  particular  notice 
that  no  damage  whatever  was  done  to  the  surrounding  trees. 
We  had  nearly  four  hundred  roots  blown  out  by  this  process ; 
and  with  two  of  our  common  labouring  men,  with  one  man 
sent  by  the  agents  representing  the  Dynamite  Company,  Messrs. 
Johni^on  &  Co.,  Dudley,  we  have  been  able  to  remove  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  day  of  roots  averaging  from  1  foot 
6  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  I  find  from  careful 
calculations  made  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  remove  the 
roots  in  a  far  more  expeditious  manner  than  hitherto  at 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  less  cost.  No  one  need  be  prevented 
using  dynamite  on  the  score  of  its  being  dangerous,  for  with 
ordinary  care  it  is  in  my  opinion  as  safe  to  use  as  gunpowder.  I 
can  with  confidence  recommend  it  for  that  purpose. — J.  Smith, 
Mentmore,  Bvcks. 

MIGNONETTE  AND  ORCHIDS  AT  WILTON  HOUSE 

In  one  of  the  houses  at  the  gardens  of  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq., 
Wilton  House,  Southampton,  are  some  fine  examples  of  Miles's 
Mignonette.  The  plants  are  in  24-size  pots,  and  arc  producing 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  of  the  largest  spikes  of  bloom  I 
have  ever  seen,  from  7  to  9  inches  in  length  and  of  propor- 
tionate substance.  The  seed  was  sown  in  60-sized  pots  last 
June,  and  the  young  plants  were  shifted  on  as  required,  the 
compost  employed  being  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
decayed  manure.  After  the  final  potting  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  was  occasionally  given  ;  but  Mr,  Osborn,  the  gardener, 
attributes  the  tine  growth  in  a  great  measure  co  top-dressings 
of  short  decayed  manure,  and  for  which  room  was  left  when 
the  plants  were  potted. 

In  the  Orchid  house  there  are  from  three  to  four  dozen 
plants  in  bloom,  comprising  Cjpripediuras,  Maxillarias,  Odon- 
toglossums,  Ly castes,  and  Oncidiuras,  Oncidium  Marshall ianum 
having  two  spikes  bearing  140  flowers.  Mr.  Buchan  is  well 
known  for  his  love  of  Orchitis,  and  is  constantly  adding  to  his 
already  large  collection. 

Tn  the  other  houses  and  pits  are  good  crops  of  Grapes, 
Melons,  and  Strawberries.  Outside  the  flower  beds  are  ex- 
ceedingly gay  with  spring  flowers.  The  kitchen  garden  crops 
are  looking  well,  the  whole  presenting  an  air  of  neatness  and 


good  management  that  reflects  great  credit  on  employer  and 
employed.---J.  A.,  Netley, 

BULLFINCHES  AND  THEIR  FOOD. 

Thb  depredations  of  bullfinches  are,  bo  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  confined  to  a  few  months  in  late  winter  and  early  spring, 
but  in  justice  to  him  let  us  see  what  he  is  doing  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  "Wiltshire  Rbotob"  says,  on  page  293,  that 
"  Mr.  Harrison  Weir's  article  on  this  subject  at  page  266  ought 
to  settle  this  matter  for  ever."  So  far  as  being  an  insectivorous 
bird  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true.  I  have  repeatedly  given 
various  insects  to  caged  bullfinches,  but  although  they  are  fond 
of  Gooseberry  buds  they  will  not  touch  any  insect  food  ;  and 
as  to  the  idea  of  picking  only  such  buds  as  contain  insect 
food  in  some  state  the  idea  is  absurd,  as  every  practical  gar- 
dener knows  to  his  cost.  But  cannot  we  do  better  than  shoot, 
shoot,  shoot,  as  these  gentlemen  seem  to  recommend  ?  I  confess 
I  have  shot  many,  and  I  have  also  shot  many  a  promising  fruit 
bush  or  tree,  and  have  seen  many  a  dangling  bough,  and  others 
lacerated  and  killed,  and  have  seen  that  I  had  done  more  harm 
than  the  bullfinches  ;  I  have  picked  up  many  a  beautiful  cock, 
a  gem  of  Nature's  handiwork,  and  could  not  but  feel  ashamed 
to  see  him  cut  to  pieces,  or  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  bones, 
flesh,  and  feathers.  "Very  sentimental,"  says  some  critic 
Perhaps,  but  true.  Well,  I  have  adopted  the  last  few  years  a 
different  plan,  which  has  answered  better  in  many  ways.  My 
advice  is,  Catch  them  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December;  they  are  very  easy  to  catch,  and  this  is  before 
their  depredations  commence  with  me.  During  the  past  two 
severe  winters  only  one  has  visited  my  fruit  ti^  while  other 
people  have  complained  continually.  One  hen  bullfinch  at- 
tacked my  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  I  caught  her  m  about  ten 
minutes  with  a  decoy  and  birdlime  stick.  Some  years  ago 
when  they  were  plentiful  I  have  taken  as  many  as  half  a  dozen 
from  a  stick  in  less  than  half  an  hour  in  my  garden ;  and  as 
they  become  very  docile  in  confinement,  and  are  perhaps  as 
much  sought  for  as  any  of  our  native  birds,  there  is  always  a 
market  value  of  about  1*.  each  for  cocks  and  about  6rf.  for 
hens.  They  pay  for  catching.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  writing  in 
the  Journal  last  spring,  said  that  "nearly  fifty  had  been  shot 
at  Weirleigh,  and  still  there  was  a  pair  wanted."  Now  if  we 
put  them  at  64.  each  all  round  (a  low  figure)  they  must  be 
better  caught,  as  few  gardeners  would  reject  25#.,  to  say  nothing 
of  powder  and  shot,  and  probably  trees  destroyed,  for  it  is  a 
diflScult  thing  to  get  them  in  the  right  spot  to  shoot  without 
doing  some  damage. 

I  will  give  as  briefiy  as  possible  their  food  as  near  as  my 
observations  will  allow  for  the  year.  January,  the  seed  of  dried- 
up  Blackberries,  seeds  of  Privet  berries,  and  probably  beginning 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  February  and  March,  mostly 
engaged  on  Cherry  and  Plum  trees.  In  April  they  retire  to  the 
woods  and  thickets,  feeding  mostly  on  t  e  buds  of  Hawthorn 
and  any  stray  Dock  seed  that  has  been  overlooked.  Passing 
through  a  farm— which  had  not  been  cultivated  last  season — 
on  Easter  Monday  I  went  through  a  field  which  was  pretty 
well  covered  with  Docks  about  4  feet  high,  and  bullfinches 
were  plentiful,  and  there  is  no  surer  bait  to  lure  a  bullfinch  in 
spring  than  a  bunch  of  Dock  seed.  In  May  they  feed  mostly 
on  Groundsel  and  Dandelion  seed.  In  June  they  feed  on 
Meadow  grass  seed,  and  are  generally  to  be  seen  on  new  swaths 
of  hay  with  linnets  and  many  others  picking  out  the  seed 
from  the  hay,  and  then  would  be  the  time  to  look  out  for  their 
insect-destroying  propensity,  as  they  have  young ;  but  if  we 
examine  the  young  birds  before  they  are  fiedged  the  white 
kernels  of  the  seeds  are  distinctly  seen  through  their  trans- 
parent skin  on  the  neck  and  crop.  In  July  they  feed  princi- 
pally on  Buttercup  seed,  but  often  come  to  have  a  few 
Raspberries,  the  seed,  or  rather  kernel  of  the  seed ;  and  this 
applies  to  all  seeds  mentioned,  as,  unlike  many  birds,  they  eat 
only  the  kernel  of  the  seed  from  fruit  and  berries.  August, 
Buttercup,  Grasses,  and  Chariock  seed.  September,  Honey- 
suckle, and  the  larger  kind  of  Blackberries  which  ripen  first, 
October,  November,  and  December,  chiefly  Blackberry  seed 

^i^i^P^^***  ®®®^-  "^^^^  ^«  ^^^  »  ^^^  ^eed  locally  known  as 
Wildhops  which  is  a  favourite  winter  dish.  All  these  I  have 
seen  them  feed  upon,  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  other 
noxious  weeds  which  they  feast  upon,  and  this  is  not  a  bad 
caUl^e  against  their  unfortunate  bud-destroying  propensity. 

Mb.  Harbison  Weir's  letter  on  this  subject  (nage  276)  ia 
of  great  value,  as  it  goes  straight  to  the  point  Mr:  Newman 
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would,  bad  he  lived,  have  most  desired,  and  in  fact  saggested 
in  his  article  on  "  Food  of  Small  Birds  "•— viz.,  that  of  examin- 
ing the  contents  of  the  birds'  stomachs  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  friends  or  enemies  of 
the  gardeners ;  and  althongh  Mr.  Weir  only  gives  the  contents 
of  the  bullfinches'  stomach  in  the  spring,  I  must  frankly  confess 
he  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  for  he  shows  that  at  the  very 
time  Mr.  Newman  states  they  were  friends,  the  contents  of 
their  stomachs  proved  them  to  be  the  reverse. 

The  only  exception  I  took  to  Mr.  Weir's  letter  is  where  he 
states,  "  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  tell  me  or  any  naturalist  gar- 
dener that  we  are  all  wrong,"  &c.  I  think  he  will  find,  if  he 
will  kindly  refer  to  my  letters,  that  I  made  no  such  charge, 
but  merely  gave  two  or  three  extracts  from  the  writings  of  a 
most  eminent  naturalist,  and  one  whose  opinions  were  deserv- 
ing of  great  respect ;  and  although  Mr.  Weir  proves  him  to 
have  been  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  bullfinch,  he  shows  at 
the  same  time  he  was  right  about  the  chaffiach.  In  this  the 
object  of  my  troubling  you  has  been  obtained — viz.,  that  of 
eliciting  an  authoritative  statement,  properly  supported,  of 
some  competent  naturalist  on  the  subject  of  small  birds,  and  I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Weir  for  his  contribution  ;  and  al- 
though I  cannot  hope  to  attain  the  proud  position  he  occupies 
in  the  world  of  natural  history,  I  am  and  hope  to  continue  a 
humble  follower  in  the  same  school.  But  as  my  opportunities 
of  studying  tbe  habits  of  the  bullfinch  have  of  late  been  too 
limited,  owing  to  their  having  left  my  locality,  I  do  not  venture 
to  express  my  own  opinion,  but  rdied  on  that  of  one  well 
yersed  in  the  subject. 

I  fear  "  J.  S.  W."  has  not  correctly  read  my  letters,  but  if  he 
will  refer  to  that  on  page  257  he  will  find  Mr.  Newman  men- 
tions Hyberica  brumata  as  being  destructive  to  fruit  buds,  and 
although  Mr.  Weir  has  shown  him  to  be  wrong  about  the  bull- 
finch, I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  on  the  ento- 
mological branch  of  his  subject  he  was  not  likely  to  make  any 
mistake,  as  he  was  one  of  our  most  observant,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  able,  delineators  of  the  life  histories  of 
insects  of  his  time.— W.  R.  R. 


I  HAVE  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  bullfinch 
as  regards  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruit  trees  besides  the  Plum. 
As  to  the  Apple,  it  is  the  same  as  the  Plum,  the  bird  preferring 
the  blossom  buds  of  the  richer-flavoured  fruit,  such  as  the  Rib- 
ston  P'ppin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  and  the  like  to  the 
culinary  varieties.  Lord  Suffield,  for  instance,  being  scarcely 
ever  touched.  It  is  the  same  also  with  Pears,  Gooseberries,  and 
Currants.  The  mode  of  attack  on  the  Apple  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Plum,  as  the  bullfinch  scoops  out  the 
leaves  from  one  side  of  the  bud  until  it  comes  to  the  blossom  ; 
the  leaves  are  thrown  down,  and  the  blossom  alone  is  swal- 
lowed. At  this  time  I  have  several  trees  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  so  attacked,  and  the  ground  is  strewn  with  bright  green 
healthy  leaves  with  no  trace  of  insect  life  on  them,  and  the 
bloom  buds  remaining  on  the  tree  with  tbe  one  side  taken  off 
and  the  blossom  gone.  My  gardener,  also  myself,  watched  the 
birds  attentively,  and  eight  birds  have  been  shot  since  last  I 
wrote,  and  their  crops  were  all  filled  with  blossoms  and  nothing 
else.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  again,  but  do  so  at  the  request 
of  others.— Harbison  Wbie. 

P.8. — I  send  you  bloom  buds  for  inspection  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin. 

[There  was  not  a  trace  of  insects  on  the  spur.  Three  of  the 
leafy  bracts  were  removed,  and  the  blossom  buds  quite  eaten 
out.  Bullfinches  are  unquestionably  destructive  in  the  fruit 
garden,  of  which  our  correspondent,  who  is  a  great  admirer  and 
protector  of  birds,  has  adduced  conclusive  evidence. — Eds.] 

THE  LATE  ROBERT  FOBTUNE. 

As  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  this  gentleman 
reached  us  as  we  were  preparing  to  go  to  press  a  fortnight  ago 
we  could  only  then  make  very  brief  reference  to  his  la^urs  in 
the  cause  of  horticulture.  A  worker  so  assiduous,  so  competent, 
and  so  successful  demands  a  fuller  meed  of  recognition,  and 
many  who  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  many  valuable  plants  and  shrubs  that  he  intro- 
duced to  this  country  will  be  glad  to  see  a  characteristic 
Eortrait,  which  we  have  the  pleasure  to  submit,  of  him  to  whom 
orticultnrists  of  every  ptart  of  Europe  and  even  America,  are 
so  greatly  indebted.  This  portrait  wHl  not  be  the  less  accept- 
able as  showing  the  man  as  he  .appeared  immediately  after 
completing  his  traToUiog  career. 


This  energetic  and  successful  traveller  was  bom  on  Septem- 
ber 16th,  1812,  at  Kelloe,  Kdrom,  Berwickshire,  and  was 
educated  in  the  parish  school  of  his  native  place.  At  an  early 
age  he  evinced  a  desire  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  gardener, 
and  in  consequence  be  commenced  his  career  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Buchan  at  Kelloe.  Subsequently  he 
proceeded  to  Moredun,  and  thence  to  the  Botanic  Oardens, 
Edinburgh,  where  be  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  plants  under  Mr.  MacNab.  After  remaining  there 
three  years  he  in  1842  left  the  Scottish  capital,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  an  important  department  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  This  post,  how- 
ever, be  did  not  long  retain,  for  the  news  having  reached 
England  that  peace  was  concluded  with  China,  tbe  Council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  decided  to  send  a  traveller  out  to 
explore  the  northern  part  of  that  empire  in  search  of  plants, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  was  tbe  man  selected  for  the  task. 
In  the  spring  of  1843  he  commenced  those  journeys,  which 
continuea  with  but  short  intervals  of  rest  until  1862.  He 
arrived  at  Hong  Kong  in  July,  where  he  began  his  researches 
both  on  the  islands  and  the  mainland,  but  with  little  success, 
as  the  district  had  been  previously  explored.  Proceeding  to 
Canton  and  Macao  the  numeroua  gardens  were  searched  dili- 
gently, the  principal  results  being  tbe  exportation  to  England 
of  the  Fingered  Citron  and  true  Mandarin  Orange.  Cbusan, 
Ningpo,  and  Shangbae  were  next  visited  with  more  or  less 
success,  and  of  the  latter  place  Mr.  Fortune  wrote  as  follows  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  1846,  from  which 
our  extracts  are  taken  : — 

"  in  a  country  like  this,  which  is  everywhere  flat  and  cultivated, 
it  was  not  expected  that  I  could  find  very  many  wild  plants. 
Two,  however,  were  met  with,  which  have  'since  attracted  a  con- 
siderable share  of  notice  in  England.  I  allude  to  Crvptoriieria 
japonica  and  Anemone  japonica  The  latter  was  found,  when  in 
full  flower,  amongst  the  graves  of  the  Chinese  which  are  round 
the  ramparts  of  the  city.  It  blooms  in  November,  when  otber 
flowers  have  gone  by,  and  is  a  simple  a.«d  beautiful  ornament  to 
the  last  resting  places  of  the  dead.  If  the  number  of  wild  flowers 
in  this  district  was  few  they  were  well  made  up  by  those  which  I 
afterwards  found  in  gardens  and  nursei.'es  From  the  number  of 
flower  shops  in  the  city,  which  at  this  season  were  filled  with 
Chrysanthemums,  I  was  quite  certain  thai:  there  must  be  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  nurseries  for  their  cultivation,  bat  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  find  them  out.  Tbe  Chinese  here,  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  us  except  as  t^ieir  conquerors,  were  fri^chtened 
and  jealous,  and  would  give  no  information  on  tne  subject.  They 
always  suspected  that  I  had  some  other  object  in  vie\\  thin  simply 
collecting  the  plants  of  their  country.  At  that  time  I  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  tbe  language ;  and  my  servant  who  wat  brougbl 
up  from  the  province  of  Canton  was  equally  at  fault,  so  that 
everything  was  up-hill  work  with  us.  However,  by  examining 
every  hole  and  corner  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  sometimes 
gettmg  the  boys,  who  were  less  jealous  than  the  rest,  to  assist 
us,  we  discovered  several  nurseries  which  contained  large  col- 
lections of  plants,  many  of  which  were  (juite  new  and  very  orna- 
mental." 

Ningpo  was  first  visited  in  the  winter  of  1843,  and  there  an 
instance  occurred  which  clearly  indicates  the  dubious  manner 
in  which  the  Chinese  conducted  their  commercial  transactions, 
and  which  Mr.  Fortune  referred  to  as  follows  : — 

*^Here  I  had  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter  as  I  had  at 
Shangbae,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese.  Ultimately, 
however,  I  discovered  several  mandarins'  ^rdens  and  nurseries, 
from  which  I  made  additions  to  my  collections.  All  these  thin^ 
were  of  course  out  of  flower^  and  some  of  them  leafiess  at  thu 
season  of  the  year  ;  but  it  moII  be  seen  afterwards  that  many  of 
them  proved  most  remarkable  plants.  Here,  as  at  most  other 
places,  I  made  many  inquiries  after  the  supposed  yellow  Camellia, 
and  offered  ten  dollars  to  any  Chinaman  who  would  bring  me  one. 
Anything  can  be  bad  in  China  for  dollars !  and  it  was  not  long 
before  two  plants  were  brought  to  me,  one  of  which  was  said  to 
be  light  yellow,  and  the  other  as  deep  as  the  double  yellow  Rose. 
Both  had  buds  upon  them,  but  neither  were  in  flower.  I  felt  quite 
certain  that  the  Chinaman  was  deceiving  me,  and  it  seemed  so 
foolish  to  pay  such  a  sum  for  a  plant  which  I  would  in  all  pro- 
bability throw  away  afterwards,  and  yet  I  could  not  lose  the 
chance,  slight  as  it  was,  of  possessing  the  yellow  Camellia.  More- 
over, there  was  a  written  label  stuck  in  each  pot,  both  of  which 
were  old,  and  apparently  the  labels  and  writing  had  been  there 
for  some  years.  At  last  we  compromised  the  matter ;  I  agreeing 
to  nay  half  of  the  money  down,  and  the  other  half  after  the  plants 
had  flowered.  On  these  conditions  I  got  the  Camellias,  and  took 
them  with  me  to  Hong  Kong.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
when  they  flowered  nothing  was  yellow  about  them  but  the 
stamens,  for  they  were  both  semi-donble  worthless  kinds.*' 


JOOBNAL  Of  HOBTIOaLTDBE  AKD  COfTlOB  QABDMBB. 


In  Jumuy,  1844,  Mr.  Kortane  letarned  to  Hong  EoDg  to 
despatch  the  pUnta  collected  to  Engluid,  and  then  coDtmned 
hU  iciearches  in  the  neigfabouihood  of  Chnnn  and  Shuighae. 
The  following  detcription  or  the  lonnet  n^on  will  piore  of 

"  Tbe  flon  of  Choun  aad  >11  otct  the  mainland  in  this  part  of 
China  ia  very  different  from  tboae  portions  of  the  south  which  I 
have  alreadj  described.  Atmoet  all  the  species  of  a  tropical 
character  bare  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their  placee  we  lad 
others  related  to  things  found  in  Che  temperate  nrta  of  the  world. 
I  here  met  for  the  first  time  the  beantifnl  Qljoioe  fWistarial 
sinensis  wild  on  the  hills,  where  it  climbs  in  hedges  and  on  trees, 
and  allows  lu  Bowenag  branches  to  hang  in  graceful  featoona  bj 
the  sides  of  the  narrow  road*  which  lead  across  the  mountains. 
The  Ficns  nitida,  so  common  around  all  the  temples  and  houssa 
in  the  soatb,  is  here  unknown,  and  man;  of  those  beautiful  flower- 


ing genera  which,  as  I  before 
of  the  monntains  in  Hoog  Kong,  here  have  choaen  less  exalt,**) 
situations  ;  I  allude  more  particalarlT  U>  the  Azaleas  which  abound 
on  the  hill  sides  of  this  island-  Nor  is  it  Azatos  alone  which 
meet  the  ere  and  claim  oar  attectian ;  Glematisee,  wild  BoaoL 
Eonefsuck'es,  the  Qlrcine  siaensis,  noticed  abore,  and  a  hnndrad 
other  things  mingle  their  flowers  with  them,  and  make  as  confcM 
that  after  all  China  is  indeed  the  '  centnl  flowery  land.'  There 
are  several  speeiee  of  Ujrtaceous  and  other  Bncaeeons  pLutti 
which  are  also  common  on  the  bills,  bat  no  species  of  Heath  has 
been  ever  found  :  and  I  believe  the  genus  dc«s  not  exist  in  this 
part  of  China,  Earlj  in  the  spring  the  hill  sides  were  covcittd  were 
a  beautitnl  Daphoe  with  lilac  flowers  (Daphne  FDrtoni).  and  tbe 
Aialea  ovata,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  distioct  species 
which  I  have  introduced,  Weigela  rosea,  one  of  the  moat  beanti' 
fal  shrubs  of  northern  China,  which  was  first  met  with  in  the 
gardeo  of  a  mandarin  near  the  city  of  Tinghae  on  this  island,  was 


this  spring  loaded  with  its  noble  roae<oloDred  flowers,  Buddie* 
Lindleyana  was  also  seen  this  year  in  great  perfection  growing  in 
the  hedgee  on'  the  hill  sides,  often  side  by  side  with  the  Oljcine 
(Wiatana)  sinensis." 

Daring  that  seasoo  also  Bereral  joameys  were  made  to  Ningpo, 
with  the  gardens  of  which  Mr,  Fortune  was  bccomiog  well 
•cqnalnted,  and  aa  he  conld  then  apeak  a.  little  Chinese  he 
experienced  leae  difficulty  than  on  the  previous  occaaion.  The 
diacoTsry  of  Fortane's  yellow  Boee  is  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  i— 

"The  gardens  of  the  mandarins,  although  small,  were  extremely 
gay,  particularly  during  the  early  montha  of  the  year  ;  and,  what 
waa  of  mora  importance  to  me,  contained  a  number  of  new  plants 
of  great  beauty  and  interest.  On  entering  one  of  the  gardens  on 
a  fine  morning  in  Uay  I  was  struck  with  a  maas  of  vellow  flowers 
which  completely  corered  a  distant  part  of  the  wall ;  the  colour 
was  not  a  common  yellow,  hot  had  something  of  buff  in  it,  which 
nave  the  flowers  a  strikini  and  uncommon  appearance.  I  imme- 
diately ran  up  to  the  place,  and  to  my  surprise  and  delight  found 
that  1  had  discovered  a  most  beauLtful  new  yellow  climbing  Eose. 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  afterwards  learned,  that  tliis  Hose  Is 


from  the  more  northern  districts  of  th«  OhincM  empire,  and  will 
prove  perfectly  h^rdy  in  Europe," 

The  gardens  and  hills  near  the  town  were  all  thoroughly  ei- 
plored  and  many  fine  plants  found.  The  beautiful  ForayUiia 
viridissima  is  described  as  common  by  the  roadsides,  and  several 
Vibamnme  and  Hydrangeas  as  equally  plentifnL  Another 
visit  waa  paid  to  Shangbae  to  obtain  aoine  Tree  Pseonies,  and 
the  mode  in  which  this  was  accomplished  is  told  as  follows  i— 

"  The  historT  of  this  purchase  la  rather  amusing,  and  affords  a 
cnrioas  example  of  the  kind  of  dnplicity  which  I  had  to  contend 
with,  I  bad  drawings  with  me  of  Tarions  Moatan  Fnonies  which 
were  said  to  exist  in  the  country  :  and  when  tbeae  were  shows  to 
a  Chinese  nurserymau  in  Shaughae  he  said  he  could  get  them, 
but  that  they  were  only  to  be  procured  at  a  place  called  Boo-chou, 
distant  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  and  that  it  would  ba  rather  eipeo' 
sire  to  bring  them  down,  I  asked  him  how  many  kinds  there  war«. 
what  were  the  colours  of  their  flowers,  and  finally  expresaed  a 
wish  to  bave  a  certain  number  of  each.  He  told  me  very  gravely 
that  he  would  undertake  to  send  to  Soo-cbou  for  them  providing 
I  would  pay  him  at  the  rata  of  a  dollnr  tor  each  plant,  I  waa  too 
anxious  to  get  them  to  mak«  any  objaotions  to  the  prioe,  which 
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after  aU  was  not  much  out  of  the  way  if  the^  were  to  be  broaght 
about  a  hundred  milee.  In  the  stipulated  time  the  plants  were 
delivered  to  me  in  excellent  order  and  the  money  was  paid.  They 
were  then  taken  down  to  Hong  Kong  and  despatched  to  England, 
where  they  airiyed  in  very  fair  condition.  I  had  of  course  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  their  ilowers  at  thst  time,  and  was  now 
(April,  1844)  anxious  to  get  suaie  more  in  flower,  and  intended  to 
send  my  old  friend  back  again  to  Soo-chou  for  another  collection, 
stipulating,  however,  this  time  that  all  the  plants  should  be  in 
flower  in  order  that  I  might  hare  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
oulours.  One  morning,  however,  as  I  was  going  out  into  the 
country,  a  short  distance  from  8hanghae,  I  was  surprised  by  meet- 
ing a  countryman  with  a  load  of  Moutans  in  full  bloom.  The 
flowers  were  very  large  and  fine,  and  the  colours  were  dark 
purples,  lilacs,  and  deep  reds,  kinds  of  which  the  very  existence 
was  always  doubted  in  England,  and  which  are  never  seen  at 
Canton.  Dr.  Lockhart,  an  excellent  Chinese  scholar,  being  with 
me  at  the  time,  we  soon  found  out  the  name  of  the  Moutan  district ; 
and  from  the  state  of  the  roots  in  the  man's  basket  I  was  quite 
certain  that  the  plants  had  not  been  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
out  of  the  ground,  and  that  therefore  the  distance  from  Shanghae 
could  not  exceed  six  or  eight  miles,  a  surmise  which  we  afterwards 
found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  This  was  doubtless  the  place  where 
my  nursery  friend  had  ]procured  his  plants  in  the  autumn  before, 
and  where  he  would  have  gone  again  had  I  not  been  lucky  enough 
to^find  that  I  could  easily  go  there  myself.'* 

We  will  conclude  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Fortune's  admirable 
accoont  of  his  journey  with  the  following  concerning  Phalse- 
nopsiB  amabilis,  which  he  found  on  a  visit  to  LuQonia  : — 

"  After  some  trouble  I  discovered  the  locality  of  the  beautiful 
Phalsenopsis  amabilis,  and  procured  a  large  supply  of  the  plants 
for  the  TOciety.  As  my  visit  here  was  a  secondary  object  I  had 
very  little  tmie  to  spare,  and  therefore  took  every  means  in  my 
power  to  make  the  most  of  my  time.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
an  Indian's  hut  in  the  wood  my  headquarters  for  a  certain  time, 
where  I  held  a  sort  of  market  for  the  purchase  of  Orchidaceous 
plants.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  hut  was  generally  strewed 
with  these  plimts  in  the  state  in  which  they  Ym  been  cut  from 
the  trees,  and  often  covered  with  flowers.  The  FhaJsonopsis,  in 
particular,  was  very  beautiful  at  this  time.  I  was  most  anxious 
to  get  large  si)ecimens  of  this  plant,  and  offered  a  dollar,  which 
was  a  high  sum  in  an  Indian  forest,  for  the  largest  specimen 
which  should  be  brought  to  me.  The  lover  of  this  beautiful  tribe 
of  plants  will  easily  imagine  the  delight  I  felt  when  I  saw  two 
Indians  approaching  with  a  plant  of  extraordinary  size,  having 
ten  or  twelve  branching  flower  stalks  upon  it,  and  upwards  of  a 
hundred  flowers  in  full  bloom.  *  There,'  said  they,  in  evident 
triumph,  ^  Is  not  that  worth  a  dollar  ?  '  *■  You  have  gained  the 
dollar,'  said  I,  as  I  paid  them  the  money  and  took  possession  mt 
my  prize." 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  1845,  Mr.  Fortune  left  China  for 
England,  having  brought  a  most  sucoesaf ul  journey  to  a  close, 
during  which  he  had  despatched  sixty-nine  cases  of  plants 
besides  numerous  packets  of  seeds.  Of  the  plants  introduced 
for  the  first  time,  Iq  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  were 
such  general  favourites  as  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Rhynchosper- 
mum  jasminoides,  Selaginella  Wildenovi,  8.  csesla,  Jasminom 
nudifiorum,  and  Spiraea  prunifolia  flore-pleno. 

After  his  return  to  this  country  in  1846  he  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  Apothecaries'  Botanic  Garden  at  Chetsea,  but 
this  he  resigned  in  May,  1848,  when  he  again  started  for  China, 
being  commissioned  by  the  East  India  Company  to  collect 
Tea  seeds  and  plants  for  India.  During  the  two  following 
years,  he  conveyed  about  seventeen  thousand  seeds  and  two 
thousand  young  plants  to  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  India, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  Tea  cultivation  in  those  districts. 
The  East  India  Company  again  sent  him  to  China  in  1852,  and 
after  four  years  of  wanderings  he  returned  to  England ;  but 
in  1858  he  proceeded  to  China  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Government.  This  was  his  last  expedition,  from  which  he 
returned  in  1862.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  1866,  but  afterwards  retired  from  public 
life  and  occupied  himself  in  farming. 

Mr.  Fortune  wrote  several  books  descriptive  of  his  adven- 
tures, the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  scenery  of 
the  various  districts  visited.  The  first  was  published  in  1849, 
and  is  entitled  '*  Three  Years'  Wanderings  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  China."  This  work  gives  most  graphic  and 
pleasing  descriptions  of  those  little  luiown  countries,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  general  public.  In  1857  appeared  a 
summary  of  his  travels  in  the  Tea  countries,  entitled  "  A  iiesi- 
dence  among  the  Chinese  on  the  Coast  and  at  6ea."  His  last 
work  was  published  in  1863  under  the  title  of  "  Yeddo  and 
Pekin,"  which  described  his  later  travels  in  Japan  and  China. 
All  these  works  were  characterised  by  a  dear  and  pleasant 


manner  of  narrative  that  gained  for  the  author  considerable 
reputation  as  a  man  of  accurate  and  extensive  observation. 

As  will  be  seen  Mr.  Fortune  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry ; 
he  was  also  characterised  by  extreme  modesty,  and  by  his 
general  demeanour  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  enjoying  his  acquaintance. 


CARPET  BEDDING. 

Totally  different  is  the  design  now  figured  from  the  ooe 
engraved  last  week.    It  is  one  of  Mr.  Graham's  productions, 


Fig.  49.— MODB  OP  PLANTINO. 

1,  Sobevorla  aecundft  glaa«a.  «,  HemUria  saxatUe. 

S.  Mesembryanthemum   oordlfolium  7,  AltemftntUera  amoDna. 

varlcgatum.  8f  Pachyphytum  bracteosum. 

8,  Antennarift  tomcntoaa.  B,  Bemperrivam  montana,  slightly 
4,  Altemantbera  magnilloa  or  A.  pap  xaisdd  and  planted  thickly. 

ronycbyoides  major.  10,  Alteroanthem  amoeua. 
k,  Altemantheta  parouychyoidea. 

and,  according  to  the  plan  of  planting  which  he  proposes  to 
carry  out  this  year  at  Hampton  Court,  will  have  a  good  effect. 
The  border  lines  (No.  1)  are  intended  to  be  raised  4  or  6  inches, 
and  planted  with  two  rows  of  Echeverias  and  a  little  Sedum 
glaucum  interspersed.  This  bed  can  be  planted  without  Eohe- 
veriAB  and  look  weU^  but  it  will  have  a  better  appearance  by 
marking  oat  all  the  small  boda  in  the  design  with  these  oaefnl 
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plants.  A  Tftiietj  of  pUots  are  wiUable  for  No.  2,  but  few 
excel  for  a  low  jtt  cheerful  groundwork  Jieaembrjrantbemum 
coidifolium  ranegatiuD,  which  ia  qnicklj  propagated. 


BB0CC0LI8  IN  CORNWALL. 

It  maj  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  in  Cornwall  we 
hare  a  constant  supply  of  Broocolis  from  the  depth  of  winter  to 
Maj.  The  tsecd  is  sown  in  beds  in  March,  and  the  young 
plants  are  transplanted  after  the  earl j  crops  of  Potatoes  in 
June.  The  heads  attain  a  great  size,  often  from  1  to  1^  foot 
in  diameter,  Tery  compact,  white,  and  they  come  into  use  from 
Norember  to  January.  This  yariety  is  known  as  the  Pensance 
Early  White  Broccoli.  Some  Cauliflower  seed  was  brought 
home  from  Naples  by  the  late  W.  Bolitho,  Esq.,  many  years 
ago,  and  crossed  with  a  peculiar  and  poor  variety  then  growing 
in  this  district,  and  thus  produced  one  of  the  most  usefid 
▼arieties  grown,  at  least  in  this  district.  Of  course  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  climate  of  the  north  of  England  and  that 
of  Cornwall,  which  would  most  likely  make  a  difference  in  the 
size,  hardiness,  kc. — W.  Boberts,  Penzance. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Weather  of  1870.  By  Edwabd  Mawlby,  F.M.S.,  Hon, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  London  :  Bemrose 
and  Sons,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

Thoob  of  our  readers  who  have  read  Mr.  Mawley*8  meteor- 
ological papers  in  the  "  Bosarians'  Year  Book "  will  need  no 
assurance  tnat  the  author  is  a  close  and  careful  obserrer  of 
weather  changes  and  an  accurate  recorder  of  the  results  of 
his  obserrations.  The  manual  now  published  has  reference  to 
the  weather  near  London  last  year,  and  compared  with  that 
of  an  aTcrage  year.  It  contains  tables  of  daily  observations 
of  the  barometer ;  shade,  radiation,  and  soil  temperatures  ; 
relatlTe  humidity  of  the  air,  wind,  rainfall,  sunshine,  and 
cloud,  with  monthly  notes  of  the  mortality  in  London,  and  a 
diagram  which  is  worthy  of  especial  attention.  This  diagram 
shows  at  a  glance  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer as  compared  with  a  mean  aTerage  of  thirty-eight 
yearsi  the  mortality  in  London  compared  with  an  aversge 
of  ten  years,  the  relatire  extent  of  respiratory  and  zymotic 
diseases,  with  the  mean  amounts  of  cloud,  hamidity,  and  wind 
Telocity  as  compared  with  the  averages  of  upwards  of  thirty 
years ;  also  the  rainfall  of  each  month  and  the  average  of 
nineteen  years.  Only  during  March  and  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year  was  the  rainfall  below  the  average,  while  during 
the  summer  months,  May  to  September  both  inclusive,  it  was 
greatly  above  the  average. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Mawley  are  so  interesting 
and  so  admirably  pourtray  the  character  of  the  manual  that 
we  cannot  resist  citing  them. 

'*  The  Tear  1879  was  colder  than  any  of  these  thirty-eight  years, 
and  witn  one  exception  the  most  gloomy.  Both  January  and 
December  were  extremely  cold,  whilep'aly  was  extraordinarily  dull. 
It  is  not,  howeTer,  the  remarkable  dullness  or  coldness  of  certain 
months  or  Masons  that  call  for  special  notice  here,  so  much 
as  the  fact  that  the  whole  twelvemonth  continued  from  first  to 
last  so  persistently  sunless  and  oold.  Moreorer,  it  should  not 
be  lost  siffht  of  that  the  two  months  preceding  this  year,  as  well  as 
the  montn  immediately  following  it,  were  all  singularly  oold  ones. 

"  Nevertheless,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  important 
elements  of  temperature  and  sunshine,  the  same  uniformity  will 
not  be  found  to  hare  been  in  other  respects  maintained.  In  fact, 
1879  appears  to  have  shown  in  several  ways  a  strange  partiality 
for  extremes.  For  instance,  the  fall  of  ram  dnring  the  summer 
was  excessive ;  but  for  the  three  months  at  the  close  of  the  year 
BO  slight  as  to  be  remarkable.  Again,  in  July  there  was  not  a 
single  calm  daT,  whereas  in  December  there  was  not  for  weeks 
together  a  single  windy  one.  Then  again  in  Janaarr  the  air  was 
exceptionally  dry,  while  in  July  it  was  more  humid  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  any  year  since  1843— or  for  thirtj-siz 
years.  The  most  seasonable  and  pleasant  months  were  those  of 
Beptember  and  October,  whereas  the  weather  of  July  prored  to  be 
the  most  abnormal  of  all. 

"  If  we  now  turn  to  the  mortality  cnryes  on  the  diagram  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  the  death-rate  in  London  was  unusually  high 
during  the  wmter  and  spring,  but  remarkably  low  for  the  season 
during  the  height  of  summer.    Diseases  of  the  respiratory  oreans 

5 roved  veir  fatal  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year ;  while  in 
uly  and  Angust  deaths  traceable  to  those  of  the  zymotic  class 
fell  much  below  the  aTerage  number. 

/'As  regards   the  influence  of  the  seasons  upon  Tegetation, 
never  before  had  the  present  generation  of  agriculturists  experi- 


enced so  disastrous  a  year.  In  most  cases  the  hay  crop 
vested  in  Tery  bad  condition.  The  Wheat  ^)pnaelied  nearer  to  a 
total  failure  than  in  any  year  of  our  period ;  other  deacriptaoas  of 
com  being  also  as  a  rule  very  late  and  dffficimt  in  yield ;  wfaik 
the  roots,  although  usually  sni^KMed  to  delight  in  nkoistare,  caac 
to  no  size.  To  the  horticulturist  the  year  was  hardly  more  faviiar- 
able,  the  prolonged  and  severe  winter  ktlliag  all  but  hardy  plaatit 
in  the  flower  garden^  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  winter  stock  of 
vegetables  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  fruit  season  waa,  moR- 
over,  late,  and  the  crops  very  poor.  In  fact,  almost  the  only  crop 
that  appoured  to  rejoioe  in  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  the  saa- 
less  sines  and  the  low  temperature  of  last  summer,  waa  the  crap  of 
weeds,  which,  true  to  the  proverb  concerning  thexn^  '^  grew  apace,** 
and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  ground  that  it  was  quite  Im 
possible  to  keep  them  under." 

This  excellent  summary  of  the  weather  of  1879,  and  its  effect 
on  health  and  vegetation,  will  commend  tha  manual  to  the 
many  who  are  interested  in  the  important  subject,  which  is 
treated  so  copiously  yet  concisely  and  welL 

HARDY  FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  the  Pear  crops»  even  if 
the  weather  continues  favourable,  and  all  the  bloom  that  the 
trees  have  produced  sets,  the  crop  will  be  very  light.  The 
trees  on  walls  and  as  standards  nave  the  least  bloom,  while 
small  pyramids  and  espaliers  have  the  most  Apples  generally 
are  showing  much  better,  in  fact  with  us  a  row  of  dwarf  trees 
on  the  Paradise  stock  have  much  more  bloom  upon  them  than 
we  have  ever  seen  before.  The  trees  are  thin  and  open,  which 
allows  abundance  of  light  and  air  to  pass  through  them. 
Standards  are  showing  an  average  quantity  of  bloom.  The 
Damson  trees  and  Plums  generally,  also  Cherries,  are  white 
with  blossom,  and  so  far  Sie  weather  is  favourable  for  the 
setting  process.  Small  fruits  are  showing  a  heavy  crop^  and 
the  Qociseberries  we  may  almost  consider  safe,  as  the  trees  are 
now  well  covered  with  foliage,  which  will  protect  the  fruit 
considerably  in  case  of  frost.  Peach  trees  upon  walls  will 
again  prove  a  failure,  many  trees  not  having  a  flower  upon 
them  ;  at  the  present  time  they  appear  much  less  injured  by 
the  frost  than  we  at  flrst  anticipated.  In  the  most  favour- 
able seasons  round  Liverpool  Peach-growing  outside  is  not 
remunerative.  Walls  covered  with  good  trees  would  amply 
repay  to  be  covered  with  glass,  and  give  good  return  for  the 
first  outlay.  The  trees  would  not  entail  any  more  labour,  if 
so  much,  as  they  do  on  uncovered  walls ;  a  good  return  on 
the  one  hand  would  be  almost  certain,  on  the  other  none. 
— Wm.  Bardney. 

BARNE  HOUSE  AND  GARDENS. 

This  is  the  residence  of  Captain  Moore,  late  M.P.  for  County 
Tipperary,  and  as  it  possesses  many  special  features  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view,  a  few  references  to  what  a  visitor 
may  expect  to  see  may  not  be  uninteresting.    The  residence 
was  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture  with  two  advanced 
wings,  but  has  recently  been  remodelled  at  considerable  ex- 
pense and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  proprietor. 
It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  southern  incline,  and  commands  a 
fine  panoramic  view  of  interesting  portions  of  Tippeiary  and 
the  adjoining  districts  of  WaterfoM.     One  of  the  sights  of 
Bame  is  the  extensive  lake  immediately  in  front  of  tibe  fine 
old  mansion.    Whether  you  consider  its  soothing  and  refresh- 
ing influence  in  summer,  or  its  utility  from,  a  skating  point  of 
view  in  wintez^-(crowd8  of  skaters  from  Clonmel  during  the 
past  winters  were  freely  admitted  and  hospitably  entertained) 
—or  its  graceful  swans  and  wild  fowl,  plants,  shrubs,  dells, 
and  artistic  bridges,  it  is  always  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
visitor  or  tourist.    Skirting  the  gracefully  winding  avenue  on 
each  side  are  two  rows  of  stately  old  specimens  of  Cedrus 
Deodara.    Views  through  those  across  the  finely  undulating 
lawn,  and  taking  in  a  rich  country  with  historic  Slievenamon 
and  the  serrated  Comeiaghs  in  the  distance,  are  sights  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque  can  see  and  return  to  enjoy.    In  olden  times 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  plant  Coniferss  in  conical  mounds  of 
earth.    Those  mounds  remain  there  still,  but  as  they  throw  off 
the  moisture  that  might  percolate  to  refresh  the  fibrous  roots 
they  are  rarely  met  with  now. 

The  flower  garden  and  glass  structures  are  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  mansion,  and  agreeably  flimked  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  dense  clumps  of  evergreens,  which  act 
as  screens  against  inclement  winds  from  those  points.  Before 
{reaching  the  flower  ground  the  attention  is  arrested  bv the 
fine  mossy  carpet  of  green  on  the  pleasure  ground  and  the 
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noble  specimeiui  of  Conifens  jadicionslj  dotted  about.  The 
Wellingtonia  gigantea  aeema  an  ezoeptioii ;  for  though  90  feet 
high  and  still  slowly  progressing^  the  snbstratam  which  the 
young  roots  have  reached  is  doubtless  uncongenial.  Other 
fine  specimens  of  Abies  Nordmanniana,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana,  Piceas,  and  Arbor  Yitse  are,  however,  healthy  and 
ornamental.  Specially  noticeable  is  a  young  Juniperus  iaponica 
aurea  variegata.  I'he  twisted  glaucous  green  and  gold  foliage 
is  very  strikiD*;,  and  the  specimens  alternate  effectively  with 
Retinospora  ohtusa  aurea.  Such  shrubs  and  trees  as  Lanrus, 
Loniceia,  Berberis.  Escallonia,  Arbutus,  Bex,  Phillyrea  among 
evergreens,  and  Betula,  Fagus,  Frazinus,  Platanus,  Populus, 
and  Quercus  among  the  deciduous  trees,  are  represented  by 
many  fine  species,  especially  the  last,  as  here  there  are  many 
noble  old  Oaics  of  gipnt  proportions.  Hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  also  attitictive  features  planted  in  peat  beds  and 
fully  exposed.  In  the  list  of  plants  injured  by  the  frosts  of  1878 
perhaps  those  that  suffered  most  were  the  Sweet  Bays.  In  most 
cases  these  were  quite  destroyed,  the  old  stems  being  now  utilised 
for  trailers  and  creepers,  such  as  Periwinkles,  Tropaeolums, 
Loniceras,  Clematises,  and  others,  and  the  effect  can  oe  easily 
imagined.  Fochsias  on  walls  are  the  only  other  shrubs  quite 
dead,  as  the  intelligent  head  gardener,  Mr.  Power,  saved  the 
Myrtles  by  making  straw  protectors,  bee-hive  fashion,  and  cover- 
ing the  shrubs.  A  Palm,  ChamsBrops  Fortunei,  unprotected 
was  uninjured.  Aucubas,  Arbutuses,  Escallonias,  Eugenias, 
Enonymuses,  Daphnes,  and  Laurels  were  more  or  less  affected, 
probably  owing  to  the  imperfectly  ripened  wood  and  sunless 
summer  of  1879,  more  than  to  the  frost  of  winter,  as  we  had 
none  since  the  first  week  of  December  worth  noting. 

The  absence  of  Captain  Moore  and  family  accounts  for  the 
state  of  the  spring  bedding  ;  still,  many  good  old  plants  were 
attractive.  This  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis  bedded  out  escaped  the  last  two  winters  by  a  little 
timely  protection.  It  is  now  pushing  up  rapidly.  Anemone 
fulgens  and  A.  coronaria  when  plant^  in  separate  beiis  con- 
trast finely,  especially  as  here  accompanied  by  Erythroniums, 
Narcissuses,  Violas,  and  various  Lilies.  Belladonnas  growing 
in  front  of  the  glass  structures  are  very  promising.  Gladiolus 
wintered  out,  too,  are  now  several  inches  high.  The  conser- 
vatory is  a  large  dome-shaped «  semicircular  in  front,  and  with 
a  stove  for  the  western  and  a  greenhouse  for  the  eastern  wings. 
A  high  retreating  stage  in  the  centre  is  now  brilliant  with 
Cinerarias.  The  seed  was  from  Carters',  and  if  quality  and 
variety  are  considered  it  does  the  firm  credit.  The  house  is, 
however,  too  high  for  them,  and  from  the  distance  of  the  glass 
they  seem  slightly  drawn,  being  in  other  respects  well  grown. 
The  effect  is  enhanced  by  an  artistic  arch  over  the  stage, 
from  which  depend  such  handsome  and  desirable  climbers 
as  Plumbago  capensis  and  Habrothamnns  elegans.  Another  of 
the  tpiciiUiU*  here  is  the  fine  collection  of  Amaryllises,  the 
plants  now  bearing  large  and  profuse  blooms.  They  are  very 
effective  among  foliage  plants.  Such  good  old  Begonias  as  Bex, 
Frcebelli,  and  fuchsioides  are  also  grown  here.  There  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Orange  trees  in 
large  square  tubs,  capable  of  being  opened  at  the  sides  for  con- 
venience. 

Among  many  other  good  plants,  models  of  healthy  growth, 
may  be  mentioned  Ficus  japonica ;  Genista"!,  Salvia  gesrerse- 
flora,  and  Deutzias  are  also  effective.  The  collection  of  Ferns, 
especially  hardy  native  species,  is  also  very  large.  Outside  in 
the  hardy  perennial  and  herbaceous  garden  double  Wallflowers 
are  in  bloom  ;  Hellebores  are  declining  after  doing  their  winter 
duty;  while  Delphiniums.  Phloxes,  Pansies,  Lupins,  Myosotis, 
Candytuft,  and  Oxalis  are  in  fine  condition  and  most  promising. 
Those  hardy  plants  evidently  like  a  partial  shade,  such  as  is 
here  afforded  by  a  shnibbery  border  and  cool  treatment,  none 
of  the  Primula  family,  for  instance,  thriving  when  fnlly  ex- 
posed to  the  midday  sun.  The  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens 
were  next  visited,  aitd  then  the  vineries,  propagating  depart- 
ment, frames,  pits,  &c.,  taking  a  general  view  of  the  flue  stock 
of  vegetables,  wall  and  bash  fruit.  I  have  some  notes  on  each, 
but  after  reading  the  graphic  description  of  Drumlanrig  Gardens 
on  page  270,  with  its  60  acres  of  garden  and  as  many  gardeners, 
I  am  unvrilling  to  farther  intrude  on  your  space,  except  to  say 
every  department  at  Bame  indicates  careful  treatment,  and 
that  the  worthy  proprietor  takes  a  warm  interest  in  horti- 
culture and  garden  embellishment,  now  much  less  patronised 
than  it  deserves  in  Ireland.— W.  J.  M.,  ClonmH. 

Dendbobium  pulchellum. — This  is  a  valuable  Orchid  for 
baskets,  the  flowers  being  large  and  beautiful,  contrasting 


strikingly  with  the  mhiiatore  appearance  of  the  paeudo-bulbi. 
The  flowers  of  our  plants  are  fringed  like  those  of  D.  Devonia- 
num.  While  growing  it  reouires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  It  succeeds  best 
in  sphagnum  moss,  and  delights  to  have  its  roots  rambling 
over  the  sides  of  the  basket.  Provided  the  growths  are  weU 
ripened  and  rested  in  a  cool  house,  the  plants  flower  freely 
daring  the  present  month,  and  continue  between  two  au<I 
three  weeks  m  good  condition. — W.  Babdmet. 


THE  CORNISH  MAIDENHAIR  FERN. 

This  comparatively  new  and  very  rare  Fern,  Adiantum 
Capillus-VeneriB  var.  comubiense  (Tyerman),  was  discovered 
about  six  years  ago  by  Mr.  Trevi thick  near  the  cutting  of  the 
St  Ives  (Cornwall)  railway,  whea  only  a  very  limited  quantity 
of  it  was  found.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  Fern  and  much 
superior  to  the  species,  being  more  graceful  and  bushy.  The 
fronds  are  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  common  one.  It 
may  be  termed  a  hardy  A.  farleyense,  it  being  very  similar  to 
that  fine  Fern.  It  must  be  propagated  by  rhizomes,  as  the 
fronds  do  not  produce  spores.  When  first  found  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  a  two-year-old  seedling  of  the  common 
Adiatitum,  which  very  often  produces  fronds  twice  the  size  the 
second  year  than  ever  afterwards,  especially  those  found  in  the 
Fintagel  district.  The  size  of  this  is  consistent  with  that 
theory,  and  too  much  caunot  be  said  in  favour  of  this  grand 
acquisition  to  our  hardy  Ferns,  of  which  I  enclose  two  fronds. 

— W.  BOBEUTS. 

[The  pinnules  are  much  more  deeply  cut  than  those  of 
A.  Capilfus-Yeneris,  and  the  fronds  are  very  beautiful.— Eds.] 


FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

I  THINK  no  plants  will  adorn  a  stove  with  as  little  trouble 
as  fiowering  Begonias,  and  those  who  have  much  house  deco- 
rating will  find  them  most  useful. 

To  have  a  succession  of  bloom  several  species  and  varieties 
must  be  grown.  To  commence  at  Christmas  we  have  the  beau- 
tiful Begonia  insignis  ;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  with  fine  pink- 
coloured  flowers,  and  B.  fuchsioides.  Next  in  order  come  B. 
Saundersii,  B.  Digswelliensis,  B.  Ingrami,  B.  erecta  Craigiana, 
and  B.  manicata ;  to  be  followed  with  B.  zebrina,  B.  metal- 
lica,  B.  nitida,  B.  parviflora,  and  B.  Weltoniensis.  For  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  the  tuberous-rooted  section  are 
the  best  to  grow,  and  those  are  best  grown  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature. 

The  culture  of  the  flowering  Begonias  is  not  very  difficult, 
all  they  require  being  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  of  about  66^ 
or  7(f,  April  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  strike  the  cuttings. 
When  rooted  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots 
and  grown  on  in  an  intermediate  temperature  through  the 
summer,  and  well  attended  to  as  regards  repotting,  watering, 
and  keeping  them  free  from  insects. — Southern  Grower. 


NOTES  ON  VIIiLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

ORBSNHOUBKS  AIH)  FRAMEA. 

Plant*  btf  Pott.—Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  past  winter  there 
are  numbers  of  imperfectly  heated  glass  structures  almost  desti- 
tute of  their  ordinary  oocupants.  Many  very  beautiful  plants  for 
almost  all  the  months  of  the  year,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  alluded  to,  may  be  raised  m>m  seed.  To  supplement  thene  it 
is  advisable  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
baying  plants  established  in  pots  to  adopt  the  cheaper  method 
of  having  rooted  cuttings  sent  them  through  the  post.  Those 
nurserymen  and  florists  who  advertise  in  this  Journal  the  sending 
of  |>1ant8  by  post  may  be  relied  upon,  not  onlv  with  regard  to  the 
varieties  offered,  but  also  as  to  the  admirable  method  in  which 
they  are  packea.  The  difficulty  with  amateurs  is  establighing 
these  rapidly  g^wn  plants,  the  vendon,  as  can  be  imagined,  being 
unable  to  afford  much  time  for  hardening  off.  Those  who  may 
have  either  a  mild  sweet  hotbed,  a  stove,  or  a  vinery  that  is  being 
forced,  at  hand  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  growing  them  on. 
Where,  however,  a  cool  house  or  frames  only  are  poesessed  the 
purchase  of  many  kinds  had  better  be  delayed  till  the  nights  are 
warmer,  at  which  time  by  opening  less  freely  in  the  mornings  and 
closing  early  in  the  afternoons  a  suitable  tem^rature  may  be 
obtained.  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes.  Salvias,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Ver- 
benas, Mimnlnses,  Abntilons,  Cnrysanthemums,  Carnations,  and 
the  hardier  bedding  plants  may  with  careful  treatment  be  esta- 
blished in  a  cool  house,  but  such  kinds  as  Coleuses,  Begoniai^. 
Bouvardias,  and  others  require  heat. 

The  plants  when  flzst  recaived  should  be  submerged  in  water  at 
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a  temperature  of  66^  or  70^,  and  when  fraehened  np  potted  ling^ly 
into  very  imall  pots  (thnmbe),  neing  light  sandy  soil.  The  ahore 
temperature  is  favourable  for  their  reception,  whether  in  house  or 
frame  or  hotbed.  In  a  cool  house  either  a  handlight,  or  a  box 
covered  with  squares  of  glass,  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  them  as  close  as  possible  till 
established.  Sufficient  air  should  be  admitted  each  morning  to 
dry  the  foliage,  thereby  prerenting  its  damping  off,  and  shade 
from  bright  sunshine  with  sheets  of  paper.  The  choice  of  rarie* 
ties  in  most  instances  had  better  be  left  to  the  vendors,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  state  the  kind  of  structure  in  whicn  they  will 
be  g^wn.  The  tops  of  the  plants  when  grown  sufficiently  long 
may  be  taken  off  and  inserted  as  cutting.  To  obtain  stocky 
plants  keep  the  young  growths  pinched  back  to  within  one  or  two 
joints  of  the  last  starting  points,  and  provided  the  plants  are  well 
rooted  shifting  them  on  wnen  breaking  afresh.  Never  give  lar^ 
shifts,  and  the  poorer  and  finer  the  sou  employed  the  greater  the 
need  of  very  careful  draining,  using  moss  to  cover  the  crocks. 

Coieutet. — ^These  can  be  grown  to  a  great  size  in  comparatively 
small  pots,  providing  liauid  manure  is  freely  given.  Overpotting 
is  the  cause  of  many  a  failure  in  growing  Colenses.  Some  of  the 
now  innumerable  new  varieties  are  strikingly  beautiful,  but  many 
of  the  older  varieties  are  very  ornamental,  and  as  a  rule  more 
easily  grown. 

Begonias. — Of  these,  again,  there  are  a  great  number  of  extremely 
beautiful  new  varieties,  notably  the  large-flowering  tuberous- 
rooted  kinds,  and  which  when  of  a  fair  size  succeed  iMimirably  in 
a  cool  house.  This  section  delights  la  a  more  loamy  soU  than  \b 
usually  given.  A  compost  consuting  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  to 
one  part  of  peat,  leaf  soil,  or  decayed  manure,  with  a  good  addi- 
tion of  either  road  grit  or  sand,  will  be  found  suitable.  The  seed 
germinates  freely  in  a  moist  heat.  The  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
off  into  well-drained  pots  or  shallow  pans,  employing  lignt  and 
fine  sandy  soil ;  next  potted  off  singly  into  thumb  pots,  and  finally 
into  4-inch  pots,  using  coarser  soil.  The  plants  will  flower  the 
same  season  and  form  strong  bulbs  for  the  next  season's  display, 
when  they  may  be  started  and  grown  in  a  cool  house.  They  can 
be  bought  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  and  should  be  placed  in 
small  pots  and  afterwards  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

Of  other  Begonias  B.  Weltoniensis  is  a  very  popular  autumn- 
flowering  plant  either  for  the  greenhouse  or  window.  Cuttings 
strike  freely  in  gentle  heat,  and  should  be  kept  well  pinched  in 
and  grown  on  till  a  good  hcAd  is  formed.  Those  who  may  have  a 
stove  will  find  such  old  favourites  as  B.  fuchsioides.  B.  Digswelli- 
ensis,  B.  punctata  rosea,  B.  nitida  rosea,  and  B.  nitida  odoratis- 
sima  alba  very  ornamental  and  useful  for  cutting  from  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  They  are  really  perpetually  flowering,  but 
during  the  summer  young  plants  should  be  raised  and  grown  on. 
For  the  two  last  mentioned  10-inch  pots  will  not  be  found  too 
large  for  flowering  them  in,  as  they  are  strong  growers,  while  the 
others  are  useful  in  either  5-inch,  6-inch,  or  8-inch  pots. 

BaUamt. — Plants  in  pots  of  these  are  very  showy  during  the 
summer,  and  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  manage.  They  are  often 
spoiled  when  in  a  young  state  through  being  sown  thickly  in 
strong  heat  and  allowed  to  become  drawn  up  and  weakened  in  the 
seed  pans.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  place  the  pans  in  gentle  heat  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  potting  off  the  young  plants  when  they 
have  formed  their  second  leaves,  burying  the  stem  if  possible  up 
to  the  seed  leaves.  Before  they  b^me  rootbound  shift  them 
into  6-inch  pots,  and  eventually — if  large  plants  are  rec^uined — into 
8-inch  pots,  picking  off  the  most  forward  buds  at  this  time.  A 
mild  hotbed  suits  them  well,  but  they  may  be  raised  and  grown 
entirely  in  either  a  cool  house  or  frame.  To  avoid  the  check  caused 
by  sowing  in  pazis  and  potting  off  sow  seeds  singly  in  small  pots. 
A  rather  coarse  rich  soil  is  suitable,  but  almost  any  common  soil 
may  be  used. 

ChrysatUhemumt. — Those  still  in  cutting  pots  should  at  once  be 
potted  off  singly  into  small  pots  and  returned  to  a  cool  house  or 
frame,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots  before  becoming  rootbOnnd. 
Do  not  pinch  out  the  head  unless  bushy  plants  are  required,  as 
standards  are  the  easiest  grown  and,  as  a  rule,  give  the  best  results. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  strike  cuttings  for  this  mode  of  culture. 

WORK   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

KITCHSN  GARDEir. 

The  seed  for  the  principal  crop  of  Beet  must  be  sown  without 
delay  in  drills  12  to  15  inches  distance  apart.  The  main  crop  of 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  should  also  be  sown. 
Negro  and  Canadian  Wonder  are  the  best  dwarf  varieties,  and 
Champion  is  the  best  of  the  Scarlet  Runners.  Where  long  sticks 
are  employed  the  rows  for  the  latter  may  be  6  feet  apart,  or  with 
short  sticKS  the  rows  may  be  8  feet  apart,  the  plants  being  stopped. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  about  6  inches  asunder  in  double  or  single 
rows,  the  sinele  rows  being  preferable,  and  2  or  S  inches  deep 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Runner  Beans  like  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  hence  when  the  Beans  are  up  earth  tneia 
up  so  as  to  form  a  rather  wide  row,  and  after  sticking  mulch  with 
short  manure.  Sow  Chicory  seed  in  drills  about  a  root  apart  in 
an  open  situation,  and  thin  the  pUmts  to  about  9  indiee  diatanoe 


apart,  aa  the  larger  the  roots  the  finer  will  be  the  heads  whan 
forced.  Make  suooeesional  sowings  of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  nli- 
lising  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  Peas  for  sowings  of  Spinach 
and  Radishes.  Sow  Turnips  occasionally.  Broocolis  for  late  nae 
should  be  sown  at  once,  and  the  varieties  for  autumn  and  early 
winter  use,  also  Cauliflower  for  late  summer  and  early  autnmn. 
The  different  varieties  of  Kales  may  yet  be  sown,  and  the  IJlm 
varieties  of  Savoy,  which  are  very  valuable  for  planting  about  a 
foot  apart  after  tne  early  summer  crop  of  Potatoes  and  Peas,  and 
are  more  highly  appreciated  than  the  larger  varieties.  As  ground 
becomes  cleared  of  Broccolis  and  other  crops  trenches  should  be 
prepared  for  Celery  ;  the  spaces  between  the  trenches  may  be  sown 
witn  a  single  row  of  Lettuce,  which  properly  attended  to  wQl 
give  a  fine  crop  during  the  summer.  Afford  copious  supplies  of 
uquid  manure  to  Qiuhfiowers  reared  under  handglasses,  and  earth 
up  the  plants  as  necessary.  Tie  up  the  Cos  varieties  of  Lettuce 
when  dry  so  as  to  secure  well  blanched  heads.  Where  Onions  are 
in  request  for  p'ckling,  seed  of  the  Silver-skinned  variety  should 
now  be  sown  rather  thickly  broadcast.  Take  advantage  of  suit- 
able weather  to  surface-hoe  the  quarters  or  wherever  weeds  are 
likely  to  be  found,  especially  between  the  rows  of  Onions,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  ^c. 

In  tne  glass  department  sowings  of  French  Beans  may  yet  be 
made  in  pits,  and  Potatoes  as  they  become  fit  for  use  may  be 
lifted  so  as  to  liberate  the  frames  or  pits  for  other  purposes, 
storing  the  Potatoes  in  samples  as  are  usually  required  d^y  in 
flower  pots  covered  with  soil.  Constant  attention  will  be  required 
in  stopping,  tying,  and  watering  Tomatoes,  removing  all  laterals 
from  plants  in  &uit,  shifting  those  for  planting  against  walls 
into  5  or  6-inch  pots.  Prepare  beds  or  ridges  for  Oherkins  or 
ridge  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  the  plants  being  grown 
on  and  hardened  off  preparatory  to  planting.  Supply  Carrots 
with  water  liberally,  and  damp  them  lightly  overhead  every 
morning.  Afford  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  to  Kidney 
"BeaxiB  in  bearing,  and  keep  the  pods  closely  picked. 

FRUIT  HOUSBS. 

Pines.  —  Young  plants  in  course  of  preparation  for  fruitinff 
shoidd  have  robustness  of  ^wth  and  sturdiness  of  habit,  and 
therefore  require  to  be  kept  m  a  position  to  obtain  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  avoiding  crowding  them.  The  solar  heat  will  now  greatly 
assist  in  maintaining  the  requisite  temperature,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances must  the  house  be  entirely  closed  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, as  this  Mdll  tend  to  produce  a  soft,  weakly,  attenuated 
growth,  which  no  after  treatment  can  remedy.  Syringe  theplante 
twice  a  week,  and  maintain  the  air  about  them  moderately  moist  by 
sprinkling  the  floors,  Ac,  occasionally,  employing  fire  heat  only  to 
prevent  uie  temperature  falling  below  60°  at  night,  and  to  main- 
tain it  at  70°  by  day.  Commence  ventilatin|[  at  75°  to  80^,  increas- 
ing the  ventilation  with  the  temperature,  or  diminishing  the  supply 
of  air  as  may  be  required,  so  as  to  maintain  it  at  80*^  to  90°  or  95° 
with  an  abundence  of  air,  finally  closing  the  house  at  80°.  Shade 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  midday  when  the  sun  is  powerful  will  be  an 
advantage.  Maintain  the  bottom  heat  at  80°  or  90°,  applying 
weak  liquid  manure  liberally  whenever  water  is  needed.  As  the 
material  of  the  beds  settles  or  decomposes  add  some  fresh  material 
to  the  surface  to  keep  the  pots  from  being  too  much  exposed. 
Plants  with  swelling  fruit  wUl  be  benefited  by  light  shading  for 
a  couple  of  hours  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Too  much  mois- 
ture can  scarcely  be  employed  m  the  houses  where  the  fruit  is 
swelling  off.  Where  fruit  is  required  to  be  kept  for  a  time  the 
plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  the  fruit  keeping  longer 
in  good  condition  at  this  season  than  any  other.  As  the  suckers 
of  fruiting  plants  become  large  enough  screw  out  the  centres  of 
those  not  required  for  stock,  retaining  one  or  two  of  the  strongest 
to  each  plant. 

Figs.-^The  fruit  of  the  earliest  forced  trees  in  pots  will  now  be 
ripe,  or  nearly  so ;  hence  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  must  be 
diminished,  syringing  overhead  discontinued,  and  a  free  circula- 
tion of  warm  air  afforded,  leaving  the  top  ventilators  open  a  little 
at  night.    Although  watering  is  advised  to  be  lessened  during  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist,  and  a  moderate 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  secured  by  an  occasional  damping  of 
available  surfaces  ;  but  tHis  will  only  be  necessary  in  very  bright 
weather.    As  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  gathered  syringe  tne  trees 
twice  daily,  renewing  the  top-dressing,  and  watering  at  the  roots 
with  weak  liquid  manure  or  guano  water.    If  the  second  crop  of 
fruit  be  very  abundant  they  must  be  thinned  out,  so  as  not  to  oyer- 
tax  the  trees  for  early  forcing  next  season.    Trees  permanently 
planted  out  in  houses  will  require  frequent  attention  in  pinching 
I  out  the  top  of  the  shoots  and  thinning  out  the  stron^st  growths, 
i  so  as  to  aamit  light  and  air  to  the  fruit.    Attend  daily  to  syring- 
J  ing  the  trees,  and  supply  water  as  necessary  to  maintain  thorough 
moisture  at  the  roots.    The  fruit  on  the  trees  in  the  earliest  house 
will  soon  commence  ripening,  when  the  border  must  be  examined, 
and  if  necessary  give  a  thorough  supply  of  water  or  liquid  manure. 
Cease  syringing  the  trees  when  the  fruit  commences  ripening, 
avoiding  a  superabundance  of  moisture  about  the  house,  having  a 
little  ventilation  at  tiie  top  of  the  house  constantly,  and  a  free 
circulation  until  the  fruit  is  all  gathered.    Bo  not  trather  the  fruit 
until  it  LB  thoroughly  ripe,  unless  it  has  to  be  packed. 
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the  growth  and  affect  the  matoritj  of  the  buds  for  latnre  bearing. 
Hales'  Earlj,  Early  Alfred,  and  Early  York  will  form  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Tery  early  yarieties  and  such  standard 
▼arieties  as  Royal  George,  Koblesse,  and  Groese  Mignonne,  which 
axe  seyeral  weeks  later  in  ripening,  Boyal  George  being  six  weeks 
behind  Barly  Beatrice.  Hunt's  Tawny  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines 
form  an  admirable  prelnde  to  Elmge  and  Yiolette  HAtive,  and  a 
good  succession  may  be  seenred  in  one  house,  ilie  only  change  in 
the  treatment  beinff  in  not  syringing  such  as  haTe  commenced 
ripeninff.  As  the  fmit  will  not  be  ripe  for  some  time  yet  the 
atmosphere  mnst  be  kept  moist  by  frequently  sprinkling  during 
the  day,  syringing  the  trees  in  the  morning,  and  agaw  when 
closing  the  house.  The  night  temperature  wUl,  after  stoning  is 
complete,  be  perfectly  safe  at  65^  to  70<» ;  but  6"  less,  though  it  will 
retard  the  ripening,  will  not  tax  the  energies  of  the  trees  so  much 
as  the  hiffher  temperature.  Leaving  the  ventilators  slightly  open 
constantly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house  will  be  an  advantage. 
In  the  davtime  70^  to  76^  bv  artificial  means,  and  10^  to  16?  more 
with  sun  neat,  will  be  suitable  temperatures.  There  must  not  be 
any  defidency  of  moisture  in  the  inside  borders  whilst  the  fmit  is 
■welling,  the  surface  of  the  border  being  mulched  with  short 
manure.  Do  not  hurry  fruit  in  the  process  of  stoning ;  60**  to  65^ 
at  night  is  ample,  and  70^  to  76<»  by  day,  avoiding  high  night 
temi>eratures  and  sudden  fluctuations  by  caiefully  attending  to 
ventilation.  The  fruit  in  the  late  succession  houses  wUl  require 
attention  in  cutting-in  the  shoots  and  thinning  the  fruit,  but 
beyond  removing  those  badly  placed--« a,  on  the  under  side  of 
the  branches— it  is  always  well  to  wait  after  a  season  like  the 
past  until  it  is  seen  which  fruit  tokes  the  lead  in  swelling.  Syringe 
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when  necessary,  and  weakly  trees  should  receive  liquid  manure. 
If  Buldew  app^  promptly  apply  flowers  of  sulphur  to  the 
affected  parts ;  f lumgate  upon  the  appearance  of  aphides,  having 
P*  xoliAfe  dry.  If  synngmg  will  not  subdue  zed  spider  apply  an 
insecticide.     Brown  scale  yields  to  syringing  with  a  solutton  of 

S^'^^JiS^P'.lS?*'  ^  ^*  «^on  of  water,  applied  at  a  tempera- 
tnze  of  9^r  to  lOO^, 

.^  FLOWBB  OABDKr. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  does  the  herbaceous  border  yield  so 
much  interest  as  at  present.  Where  the  transplanting  of  hardy 
perennials  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  it  may  yet  be  f oUowed 
up  on  duU  days,  the  plants  being  well  watered  and  shaded  from 
the  dry  winds  and  sun.  Primulas,  Gentians,  Daisies,  Auriculas,  Ac,  I 
as  they  go  out  of  bloom  may  be  taken  up  and  divided,  planting  ^ 
^^'J,??  V**'??''^**  shaded  border,  watering  and  shading  untQ- 
estabhshed.  Many  bulbous  plants  are  now  very  beautiful,  only 
lequunng  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  Seeds  of  meet  perennials 
should  now  be  sown,  the  choicer  seeds  in  pots  or  pans  placed  in 
genUe  heat  until  the  seeds  have  germinated,  when  the  poU  must 
be  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  pricking  off  the  young  plants  when 
large  enough,  and  subsequentiy  planting  them  outdoors.  The 
seeds  of  biennials  should  also  now  be  sown  rather  thinly  in  rows 
in  an  open  situation.  Stir  the  soil  between  the  plants  of  Pinks, 
and  mul^  with  short  dung.  Wallflower  seed  may  be  sown,  and 
insert  cuttmps  of  the  double  varieties  in  a  shady  border.  Make 
another  sowmg  of  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas,  and  finish  sowing 
hardy  annuals  with  as  Uttie  delay  as  possible,  though  for  kite 
bl<K>miiig  another  sowing  may  be  made  early  in  June.  Clematises 
and  other  chmbinfif  plants  grow  so  fast  that  they  should  be  fre- 

Siently  exammed,  training,  tying,  or  otherwise  regulating  the 
ooto,  as  they  soon  become  entangled.  Lawns  must  be  well 
rolled  and  mown  with  a  machine.  If  the  grass  is  thin  or  a  bad 
colour  dress  with  soot  or  guano  just  before  rain  if  possible,  and  if 
there  be  any  moss  dress  with  wood  ashes.  If  worms  are  trouble- 
some ai>ply  lime  water  composed  of  a  peck  of  unslaked  lime 
mixed  with  thirty  gallons  of  water  allowed  to  stand  until  nearly 
dear.  It  is  best  employed  in  showery  weather,  as  the  worms  will 
morereadily  come  to  the  surface,  when  they  may  be  swept  up  and 
cueared  away,  afterwards  rolling  the  lawn  well.  Evergreens  may 
be  trsnsplanted  with  perfect  safety,  as  they  have  not  made  any 
growtiL  lArge  Portugal  and  common  Laurels,  Yews,  and  Hollies 
should  be  cut  back  when  moved,  and  they  will  be  better  furnished 
in  a  couple  of  years  than  those  not  so  treated  will  be  in  four  or 
more.  In  cold  and  exposed  localities  this  is  the  best  time  of  year 
to  transplant  evergreens,  as  they  have  a  chance  to  make  a  growth 
and  become  established  before  winter.  Hollies  m^  be  safely 
moved  during  next  month  and  the  early  part  of  June.  Ever- 
greens that  are  loose  and  unshapely  ought  to  be  cut  back  so  as  to 
|dve  a  pleasing  form  and  density  of  habit  by  the  production  of 
■hoots  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Many  Hollies  that  are  thin  and  un- 
shapely, having  lost  their  fine  pvramidal  form,  become  really  hand- 
some by  judicious  pruning.  They  break  freely  from  the  strong 
growths.  New  plantations  of  Violets  should  now  be  made  in  weU 
manured  deeply  dug  ground,  selecting  rooted  runners  or  suckers, 


planting  the  larger  varieties,  such  as  Yictoria  Begina,  a  foot  apart 
every  way  if  they^  are  to  be  lifted  for  planting  in  pits  or  frames  in 
late  summer,  but  if  to  bloom  where  planted  they  may  be  allowed 
8  inches  more  space  every  way.  The  dwarf  and  Neapolitan  forms 
may  be  planted  9  inches  apart  every  way  if  for  lifting,  otherwise 
they  must  be  a  foot  apart. 

Bedding  Plants. — Seedlings  of  subtropical  plants  should  be  placed 
in  the  temperature  necesearr  to  keep  them  steadily  growing,  and 
in  the  full  light,  or  they  will  become  drawn  and  useless,  the  object 
being  to  secure  sturdy  plants.  Any  Gannas  not  yet  started  may 
be  placed  in  leaf  soil  m  a  half-spent  hotbed,  and  Oaladium  escn- 
lentum.  Aralia  pjapvrifera  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  It 
also  answers  admirably  for  the  Tuberous  Begonias,  as  they  can  be 
easily  transferred  to  the  beds  in  June.  Seeds  of  Zeas,  Chilian 
Beet.  Amaranthus,  Perilla,  and  other  plants  of  quick  nowth  may 
yet  be  sown.  Seedling  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  Yeroenas,  and 
retunias  should  be  pricked  off  in  cold  fhimes,  keeping  them  rather 
close  and  shaded  until  established.  Cuttings  of  tnose  and  similar 
plants  may  when  struck  be  planted  in  cold  frames,  where  they 
will  make  more  progress  than  those  confined  to  pots.  Colenses, 
Altemantheras,  and  Iresines,  with  Mesembryanthemnm  cordi« 
folium  variegatnm,  may  still  be  propagated,  as  there  is  time  to 
obtain  them  of  good  sice  for  planting  out  by  the  earl^  part  of 
June.  Seedlinff  Pyrethrums  (Golden  Feather)  mav  be  pricked  out 
on  a  warm  bort^r  or  in  cold  frames.    The  hardier  kinds  of  bedding 

Slants  should  be  moved  to  cold  pits  or  frames,as  to  continue  them 
1  vineries,  Peach  houses,  d(c.,  where  they  must  necessarily  be 
shaded,  spoils  their  appearance.  If  a  few  inches  of  light  rich  soil 
be  plaoea  in  a  frame  it  will  be  admirable  for  seeds  of  Asters, 
Stocks,  Zimdas,  and  other  half-hardy  annuals,  keeping  the  frame 
dose  and  the  soil  moist  until  the  plants  appear,  when  air  must  be 
admitted.  Plants  so  raised  will  be  every  way  preferable  to  those 
from  seed  sown  eerlier  in  heat.  Earlier-sown  half -hardy  annuala 
should  be  pricked  off  in  cold  frames. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Orehidt, — ^Now  and  for  some  months  to  come  most  of  the  plants 
will  be  growing.  The  temperature  in  the  East  Indian  nouse 
should  be  kept  at  66^  to  70^  at  night,  and  from  70^  to  90^  by  day ; 
the  Cattieya  house  60»  to  65"*  at  night,  and  65^  to  76^  by  day,  and 
the  Odontoglossum  house  66^  to  60^  at  ni^ht,  and  eC9to7(Phj  day. 
Shading  will  become  more  neceesarv, which  is  sometimesprovided 
in  such  manner  as  to  exclude  air  bv  the  top  lights.  When  the 
sun  is  sufficiently  powe^ul  for  the  plants  to  require  shading  there 
should  also  be  a  free  circulation  of  air,  to  auow  of  which  the 
canvas  must  be  kept  clear  of  the  f^lass,  being  supported  by  latha 
at  about  8  indies  distance  from  it.  In  the  East  Indian  house 
ASrides,  Yandas,  Saccolabiums.  and  Phalssnopses  must  be  con- 
stantly moist,  and  their  foliage  kept  clean  by  sponging  with  clear 
water.  Yery  little  fire  heat  will  be  required  for  cool  Orchids  for 
tiie  next  four  or  five  months,  the  difficulty  beiuff  to  keep  them 
cool  enough  in  hot  weather.  A  lean-to  house  with  a  north  aspect 
is  most  suitable  for  them.  Some  Odontoglossums  require  a  httla 
more  warmth  than  others,  among  them  may  be  mentioned  0» 
dtroemum,  O.  hastilabium,  and  O.  nevium.  Lycastes  require  to 
be  kept  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  but  the  Masdevallias 
should  be  grown  at  the  coolest  part  of  the  structure.  As  the  planta 
go  out  of  bloom  repot  those  that  require  it,  and  any  unhealthy  at 
the  roots  must  have  the  old  material  removed  and  the  roots  washed 
in  tepid  water.  Zygopetalums  may  now  be  repotted.^  Lsolia 
majalis  should  be  grown  in  the  full  sun  and  air.  QTmbidiums  re- 
qumng  repotting  should  be  attended  to  at  once  ^  they  succeed  ixL 
rough  peat  with  some  small  lumps  of  charcoal  mtermixed,  good 
drainaee  being  provided,  as  they  require  a  plentiful  supply  of- 
water.  Keeping  the  base  of  the  bulb  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
top  of  the  pot.  Stanhopeas  that  have  fiowered  and  started  into 
Cpx>wth  should  have  the  sphagnum  renewed,  and  to  |prow  them  on 
quickly  the  baskets  will  require  to  be  frequentiy  dipped  in  tepid 
water.  Orchids  for  exhibition  must  be  carefully  prepared  for  the 
dumge,  or  much  harm  may  otherwise  be  done  them.  ASrides, 
Phabenopses,  Saccolabiums,  and  Yandas  should  be  placed  in  a 
house  with  a  nortii  aspect  and  a  temperature  of  60^  to  66%  or  in 
the  driest  part  of  the  Mexican  house  for  about  a  week  before  being 
exhibited,  water  being  gradually  withheld  so  that  the  sphagnum, 
is  just  kept  damp.  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Epidendrums,  and 
Onddiums  will  only  require  to  have  the  fiowers  kept  from  damp^ 
being  placed  where  the  air  can  reach  them  prior  to  removaL 
Odontoglossum  nssvium  and  O.  Fhalsnopsis  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  If  sticks  are  necessary  let  them  bo 
painted  green,  and  surface  with  fresh  moss  so  as  to  give  a  neat 
appearance.  

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  Painter,  Smallwood,  Stoke-on-Trent— Cata/6;^tis  of 
Dahliat, 

Ellwanger  A  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bodiester,  N.Y.— > 
lUuHraiea  CaUUoguet  of  Ornamental  Treet^  Frwi  Treet^  and  Stratify 
berriet, 

Robert  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshixe.— ZtK  qf  CW* 
Uvated  Dahiiat, 
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A.  Woodyatt,  Woodford,  BerkeleT.— Lt»«  of  Sudling  Plants, 
T.  L.  Mayo,  Whitecroas  Road,  Hereford. — List  of  Merbaoeaut 
Plants, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

V*  AlloorrAflpondenoe  shoald  be  directed  either  to  '^  The  Editors" 
or  to  *<  The  Pabliaher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  nnopened  unayoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel;^  to  any  of  oar  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  anjusttfiaole  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  te  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  ^  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  uid  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
oommunications. 

GAaiSLLlA  'CTKHVAt/rHT  (D.  L.  0.).—ll  you  Will  {nform  ns  wbsn  tlie  thnib 
was  tnuupUuted  wa  will  endeavonr  to  advise  yoa  iia  to  its  treatment ;  with- 
out  fuller  psrtioalazs  no  oae  ooald  reeommend  ttie  best  ooum  to  adopt. 

Plants  fob  EzmBiTiov(IF.y.).— Abutilon  SeUowianum  mannoratnm 
Is  eligible  for  ataffing  in  %  coUbcUoq  of  omameDtal-foliaged  plants ;  bat 
Cycas  reroluta  cannot  properly  be  ioclnded  in  a  coUoction  of  Palms,  as  it 
belongs  to  an  entiibly  different  natural  order  of  plants. 

AU&ICULAS  (A.  C.),—ThQ  flowers  sent  axe  of  ordinary  border  Alpines. 
They  are  not  named  varietlea ;  and  although  they  are  attractire  as  gwrden 
flowers,  they  do  not  poaseas  the  necessary  qualities  entitling  them  to  hare 
names  attached  to  them. 

U8B8  OF  LlVERWOBT  iChrUHne) .—^  the  old  herbalists  the  Msrchantia 
polymorpha  was  oonsidered  of  great  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  but  it  is 
■ot  now  admitted  into  the  British  Pharmacopasia.  It  was  genecallj 
moommended  to  be  boiled  in  small  beer. 

BOBDSB  TO  FOUSTTAIH  (/.  M,  /*.).— As  the  border  is  raised  a  foot  above 
the  water,  and  is,  we  prcsnme,  constantly  moist,  the  common  Creeping  Jenny, 
or  Moneywort  (Lysimochia  Nummularia)  would  bo  certain  to  grow  well,  and 
woald  present  a  refreshing  appearance  throughont  the  summer,  and  also 
probably  produce  its  bright  yellow  flowers  abundantly. 

FBOPAGATiKe  Khododbndroks  (<7.  T.).—Yon  cannot  adopt  any  better 
mode  than  layering  the  lovrer  shoots  about  a  mouth  after  they  have  flowered. 
Oive  each  shoot  a  twist,  so  as  to  slightly  rupture  the  baric,  and  peg  it  securely 
and  rather  deeply  in  the  soil,  where  it  is  moist,  and  there  let  the  layers 
nmain  until  they  are  rooted. 

Fancy  Pansiks  {Mrs,  O.  ff.).— The  purple-striped  variety  is  curious  and 
pretty,  the  brown-striped  rich  but  too  small,  tlie  violet  flower  with  white 
margin  very  attractive,  and  the  large  flower  with  maroon  violet  upper  petals 
an  effoctivo  decorative  variety.  Althongh  useful  bonier  flowers  and  worthy 
of  preservation  thoy  ore  not  by  any  means  equal  to  the  best  named  varieties 
now  in  commerce. 

ORUB8  or  BOIL  (7.  W.  C.).— We  cannot  recognise  the  grubs,  which  are 
dead,  but  if  ntunerous  they  will  be  veiy  difficult  to  eradicate.  Burning  the 
sou  would  be  the  best  remedy,  and  the  process  would  increase  its  fertility. 
If  you  cannot  bum  the  whole  of  it  you  might  at  least  scorch  that  employed 
for  potting  purposes.  Turning  the  heap  over  and  mixing  iu  fresh  unslaked 
«mc  liberally  would  also  prove  beneficial,  as  the  moisture  of  the  sDil  would 
slake  the  liuie,  which,  if  sufficient  in  quantity,  would  render  the  entire  mass 
quite  hot,  and  the  soil  would  be  suitable  for  all  orvtinary  purposes. 

BBTCK8  FOR  GRBBirHOUBB  {Ifew  Subwriber).—^  far  as  we  can  understand 
yvxt  letter,  you  will  require  for  the  three  walls,  which  should  be  9  inches 
^iok,  about  3400  brioks.  The  baok  of  the  house  is  the  worst  position  for 
tlis  flue,  which  should  be  as  near  the  front  as  possible.  Stout  earthenware 
pipes  9  inches  in  diameter  would  be  better  than  bricks,  the  pipes,  however, 
bc^  connected  with  the  fumaoe  by  6  feet  in  length  of  brickwork.  Such  a 
flue  would  enable  you  to  exclude  frost  from  the  house. 

liAJLiNG  BLOOD  JtANTJRB  (IT.  B,  r),— We  presume  you  have  used  the 
blood  with  its  full  complement  of  water  as  takcu  fresh  from  the  auimals. 
It  should  first  stand  for  a  time  and  the  congealed  portion  only  be  used.  On 
this  sufficient  of  the  other  ingredients  named  in  the  recipe  should  be  pour«d 
until  the  mass  becomes  of  a  dry  powdery  nituie.  Much  of  the  blood 
manure  sold  contains  a  lainge  admixture  of  other  fertilisers,  presumably 
superphosphate  of  lime,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  mass  still  more 
dry  and  powdery. 

ORBENH017BB  Manaobment  (C.  i?.).—Tho  management  of  a  house 
depends  on  the  plants  that  are  in  it.  If  you  desire  more  information  than 
the  manual  affords  you  we  will  readily  ansi^-er  any  inqnirieb  you  may  sub- 
mit. You  must,  however,  stats  your  wants  fully  and  clearly.  The  useful- 
ness of  our  replies  depends  tu  a  great  measure  on  preciaeneas  of  form  in  the 
quastitfus  submitted.  Too  ofUu  Uttlo  or  no  data  is  afforded  us  whereon 
to  found  replies,  and  we  have  to  guess  much  that  ought  to  be  made  clear 
i)y  inquirers. 

Temperatures  for  Vandas  (i?e«).— The  plants  In  the  'collection  to 
Which  you  refer  are  kept  in  cold  weather  at  a  night  temperature  of  60°, 
when  the  nights  are  mild  at  65°,  with  top  and  bottom  ventilation  night  and 
day,  the  amount  being  governed  by  the  weather.  In  the  depth  of  winter 
Jfte  temperature  is  often  lower  than  eXP  and  the  ventilators  are  never  closed, 
^ere  is  of  course  the  usual  increase  of  temperature  during  day,  and  moisture 
is  judiciously  determined  by  the  heat,  state  of  the  weather,  and  condition  of 
tne  plants.  When  we  saw  the  specimens  they  were,  like  everytOung  else  in 
the  same  garden,  in  admirable  condition. 

PEA8  FOR  SUOCBSBIOS  {A  SiOueribcry.-Tbete  will  be  a  short  break  in  the 
supply  between  tae  two  varieties  you  name,  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  be 
60  serious  as  you  Imagine  ;  and  at  any  rate  the  fault  cannot  rest  with  you. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  for  you  to  point  out  to  your  employer  at  once  the 
FTOspecti  ve  scarcity,  and  the  reason  of  it.  The  only  possible  way  of  prevent- 
ing the  failure  which  you  foroaee  I9  to  sow  at  once  William  I.,  or  some  other 
approved  early  variety,  in  turves,  or  boxes  filled  with  leaf  soil  in  heat,  and 

-5  P'^P^^fif  *b«  plants  for  enduring  the  weather,  to  plant  them  out 
*^*  ^.  "  *  warm  position,  surrounding  the  roots  with  l3af  soil,  watering 
with  tepid  water,  and  protecting  from  the  winds  with  bushy  sticks. 


Sbowdbofb  (CW*»  abMla<r).~We  hare  seaselMd  for  the 
require  aadregretwo  are  uaaUft  to  find  it.  iSnowdxD|MiwebeU«f«i 
grown  tor  commsrcial  parpoaas  in  the  rich  low-lying  distrida 
Parts  of  Holland  in  Linoolnshirs,  but  we  do  not  know  the  addresMS  of  their 
cultivators.  If  you  could  make  Inqniries  at  Holbeach,  Spalding,  or  Finck^ 
beck  you  might  succeed  in  gaining  Information  on  the  subject. 

Carpet  Beddibg  Plabts  (C  Andrews).— The  best  plants  for  this  poiw 

Care  enumerated  iu  the  Journal  in  connection  with  the  diagrams  tbs* 
» been  published.  As  dwarf  richly  coloured  plants  none  equal  the  iljtif 
nantheniSi  bat  the  soil  must  be  made  rich  and  iMabte  fcr  tfaem.  Bedma 
glaaciun,  small  plants  of  Qolden  Feather,  If esembrrsntliemuin  oordiloliiH 
variegatum,  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica,  SanUdiaa  incana»  and  IBchevmam 
secunda  glauoa  are  all  suitable  for  the  purpose.  We  shall  shortly  puUiah  a 
diagram  and  mode  of  planting  applicable  for  a  border  such  as  yooxSy  or  ol 
any  length  required  to  be  planted. 

Ants  ib  Peach  House  (mi  Despemndum).— They  are  very  dUBcoIt  to 
eradicate.  Tou  may  try  the  modes  recommended  to  corresponaentB  in  las! 
weslt*B  Journal.  If  half-plokad  bones  are  laid  in  the  runs  tbqr  wiU  spaedQy 
becovwed  with  the  insects,  sad  by  Ranging  ^em  in  boiling  wntar  tbcgran 
mercifully  killed.  A  sponge  partially  saturated  with  treaole  has  the  oana 
effect  iu  attracting  them.  Camphor  dissolved  in  water  and  pouxed  in  their 
haunts  makes  them  uncomfortable,  and  carbolic  add  diluted  vitti  twdre 
times  its  weight  of  water  and  sprinUed  in  their  haunts  is  ssid  to  drive  theoa 
awny.  Cotton  wool  wrapped  round  the  stems  of  Peach  trees  and  hapt  iboM 
with  tar  prarents  the  ants  asomding.  They  soooetimes  eat  off  the  olaiBeaa 
of  the  flowers,  and  also  attack  the  ripe  fruit,  bttt  otherwise  do  not  do  injaiy. 
Ttiey  mostiy  abound  where  insects  are  present,  and  you  will  find  it-vecy  ad- 
vantageous to  permit  no  aphides  or  other  insects  to  congregate  on  the  planti 
or  trees  in  your  houses. 

Cucumber  Failure  (A  Constant  R^idfr).'^The  plants  have  no  dooM 
received  a  check  by  low  night  temperature  in  consequence  of  your  fnabQity 
to  add  fresh  linings  of  heating  material,  and  wheu  plants  of  any  kind  are 
arrested  in  growth  they  inevitably  become  a  prey  to  insects.  Tite  low 
peratuns  reoorded  are  quite  suffioient  to  aocount  for  the  fruit  noii 
and  swelling.  The  insects  sent  were  quite  dead  and  shrivelled ;  they  ■ 
to  be  minute  weevils  of  some  kind  and  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  < 
cially  in  the  case  of  plants  in  frames,  and  which  cannot  be  i^iingad  under- 
neath the  leaves ;  and  besides,  these  insects  feed  chiefly  at  night.  We  think 
by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  frame  and  promoting  the  grawOk  of  tbs 
plants  you  will  yet  ascura  a  crop  of  Cucumbere ;  but  should  the  inasela 
spread  to  an  injurious  extent  we  idiould  with  great  care  sponge  the  under 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  with  soft  soap  and  quassia  water,  which  would  rendec 
them  distasteful  to  insect  enemies.  Soot  sinlnlded  on  the  snrfaoe  oA  the  bad 
might  be  beneflcial,  as  weevils  lurk  in  the  soil,  and  it  would  also  act  aa  a 
stimulant  to  the  plants.  A  little  tobacco  powder  placed  in  a  mnsUn  bag 
and  dusted  on  ^e  bed  amongst  the  leaves  after  wahnring  would  also  hava  a 
detorent  efBsct  against  the  insects. 


LATB-SOWif  PRDfULAfi  (A  Xo^y).— Primulas  sowu  in  October  and 
fully  cultivated  often  make  fine  plants  for  flowoing  /taring  tiie 
October  and  succeeding  winter.  If  Uie  small  pots  are  fllled  with  roots  repot 
the  planto  and  place  them  ou  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house,  watering  vioy  carefoUy 
until  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  fresh  soil.  Pots  4}  inches  in 
diameter  across  the  top  inside  will  be  large  enough  for  using  now.  and  the 
soil  should  be  oomposed  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  wil^ 
a  liberal  admixture  of  sand  and  broken  charcoal.  Let  the  pots  be  filsiin, 
especi  illy  inside,  and  drain  them  well,  protecting  the  dsainags  with  a  littla 
moss,  leaves,  or  flaky  manure.  When  the  plants  require  pottiagr  agmla. 
employ  6-inch  pots  and  a  little  stronger  soil,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  finamsw 
shading  them  from  bright  sun,  removing  the  lights  during  fine  nights,  aa 
the  dews  are  very  beneflcial  to  the  plants.  Pick  off  all  flowers  VtaX  sihovr 
now,  and  continue  doing  so  until  September ;  and  if  yon  do  not  have  1\ii» 
plants  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  some  error  in  culture,  posribly  in 
ing,  which  requires  to  bo  done  with  much  care  and  judgment.  The  < 
rarias  may  be  treated  simihirly,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  wiU  make  i 
factory  plantsi,  October  being  quite  the  wrong  time  of  ttio  year  for  sowing 
the  seed. 

Old  Pla:7ts  of  Cinerarias  akd  Calceolarias  (7i«m).— Yoa  aafc 
"why"  some  people  keep  their  old  plants?  It  is  because  they  whdi  ta 
preserve  the  varieties.  You  perhaps  also  desira  to  know  **  how "  thagr 
preserve  them.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  ceased  flowering,  and  bafora  thsBT 
ripen  seed,  they  are  cut  down,  and  kept  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  a  lisM 
position  in  a  cool  house.  A  little  of  the  surface  soil  is  removed  from  the 
pots  and  fresh  light  compost  applied ;  the  plants  are  then  syringed 
larly,  and  they  soon  push  fresh  growth.  This  is  kept  scrupulously  free 
insects,  and  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  cool  f^mc  facing  the  north.  In  a 
time  the  young  growths  will  emit  roots  from  the  base,  and  the  oflbol 
then  separated  and  potted,  and  treated  similarly  to  plants  grown  fron 
Another  very  simple  and  good  plan  is  to  plant  out  the  old  stools  in  tha  Ugjht 
rich  soil  of  a  cool  vad  moist  north  border  during  June,  or  when  there  ia  ao 
danger  of  frost.  They  there  make  healthy  stuitly  growth,  and  the  plants 
are  taken  up,  separated,  and  potted.  Plants  laised  from  offsets  are 
usually  so  vigorous  as  those  grown  from  seed. 


Ctclamebs  ITbbbaj^tht  (/(ftwi).— The  root-action  is  defective, 
piofaably  either  by  watering  excessively  or  insufltolently ;  or  the  planta 
have  been  placed  in  a  too  cold,  dry,  and  draughty  house  during  the 
As  they  have  made  no  leaves  you  will  have  a  difficulty  in  restoring  the 
of  the  plants.  As  soon  as  weather  permits  turn  them  out  of  the  pota»  re> 
moving  a  good  portion  of  the  old  soli,  and  plant  them  out  in  your  garden^ 
watering  them  as  needful  during  dry  iiveather,  and  if  leaves  are  formed  taka 
up  and  pot  the  plants  in  early  autumn.  To  insure  a  stock  of  healthy  pyela- 
mens  it  is  desirable  to  sow  some  seed  yearly,  as  the  plants  as  they  get  old. 
ore  prone  to  disease  and  deterioration.  Your  Pelargoniums  will  not  iws4 
repotting ;  thoy  only  need  a  light  potiition  iu  a  cool  well-ventUated  hoosa. 
with  cleanliness  of  the  foliage  and  flower  trusses  from  insects,  and  judioiooa 
watering,  to  enable  them  to  flower  freely. 


CULTURE  OF  Streptocarpus  Bexii  (FT.  iVwnMin).— The  plant  yoa! 

is  Streptocarpus  Rexii.  It  is  allied  to  the  Gonneras,  and  differs  verv  widdy 
from  Stenocarpus  Canninghami,  which  is  a  Proteaoeous  plant.  Tbe*8tsepto. 
carpus  can  be  increased  by  seeds  and  by  division  of  the  plants.  It  tbft 
former  plan  is  adopted  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  shallow  well-dnfaaedL 
pans  containing  a  light  compost  of  flbrous  peat,  very  little  loam,  and  ptente- 
of  sand.  Place  the  pans  in  a  stove  or  iutermediate  house  and  shade  in 
bright  weather.  When  the  young  plants  appear  above  the  soil  and.  the  first 
leaf  is  being  developed  carefully  raise  them,  and  prick  them  oft  aboai% 
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9  fnohei  aiptrt  <n  pass  of  timflar  «oil  bat  oonialnlnjr  a  Utile  mora  loam.  Am 
tbey  fill  the  spaoo  in  these  pans  they  can  be  shifted  either  singly  Into  large 
604iBe  pot<-,  and  Anally  into  4b%  or  placed  three  in  a  48,  and  afterwards 
tmnsferred  to  t^n.  For  these  pottlngs  a  small  qoantity  of  well-decayed 
iMneor  oow^naanie  maybe  mixed  with  the  eolL  The  plants  shonld  be 
grown  on  In  a  temperatme  intermediate  between  a  stove  and  a  greenhoose, 
and  with  oareftLl  attention  to  sapplying  water  they  will  rapidly  become 
Tjgorons  plants  of  considerable  utility  for  decorating  the  stages  of  the  con- 
aerratoiy  or  store. 

Bspoturg  Azalbas  (C,  J,  B.).—1t  the  pots  are  so  full  of  roots  as  you 
represent  It  will  be  impossible  to  "  shake  *'  the  soil  from  them.  If  the  plants 
really  require  repotting  and  you  oannot  employ  larger  pots,  you  may,  after 
turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  cut  a  slice  2  inches  thick  off  the  bottom  of 
the  matted  ball  of  roots,  and  also  cut  a  slice  off  all  round  the  mass  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  plants  can  then  be  placed  in  pots  of  the  same  siao  they 
are  now  growing  in.  These  pots  must  be  quite  clean  and  well  drained,  the 
dninage  bdog  protected  with  turfy  peat  from  which  the  soil  particles  have 
been  ahaken.  The  compost  for  potting  should  consist  of  firm  peat  two- 
thirds,  the  mmaining  third  oonsisting  of  li^ht  loam  and  old  leaf  soil,  sand 
also  being  added  liberally.  It  is  important  that  the  balls  of  the  plants  be 
not  dry  In  the  interior  when  they  are  p!aood  In  fresh  pots,  neither  must  they 
be  rery  wot ;  the  soil  employed  for  potting  must  also  be  In  the  right  condi* 


planted  80  long  the  land  is  too  weak  to  carry  them  on  into  larger 
size ;  the  crop  should  therefore  be  taken  and  sold,  when  the  land 
may  be  planted  again  after  steam  cnltivation  with  superior  kind* 
of  fin.  We  wonld  here  call  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer 
to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  allow  his  cropa 
of  corn  to  stand  in  the  field  for  months  after  they  were  ripe  a» 
it  is  to  allow  plantations  like  this  to  remain  when  they  may  be 
sold  to  advantage  and  the  land  cleared  for  another  crop. 

We  have  now  referred  to  all  the  illostrations  of  woodland  we 
intend  to  give,  except  that  of  hedgerows  and  the  timber  which 
often  grows  in  them.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  that  the 
hedgerows  are  frequently  very  injarions  to  the  land  on  either 
side  of  them,  and  especially  where  wide-spreading  oak  trees  are 
found,  for  these  are  sure  to  damage  eyery  kind  of  produce  which 
is  in  cnltiyation  near  them.    If  we  could  only  reckon  the  losses 


S2^J!Ji*l^l*^^°5'*5®'  *?  IS*  21'*'  ***?  *ll7l  ,^°'  ^  ?™l^'  P«^°«  '  caused  by  them,  the  timber  trees  when  cut  and  sold  would  show 
toe  sou  quite  hard,  and  do  not  flU  the  pots,  but  leave  plenty  of  space  for  j  '  ,.■,, 


holding  snlSolent  water  for  penetrating  the  entire  mass  of  soil.  The  plants 
may  be  potted  when  they  have  done  blooming,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
doee,  warm,  moist  house,  and  syringed  frequently  to  encourage  fiesh  growth. 
If  you  do  not  repot  the  jrtants  you  may  improre  their  health  by  watering 
them  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure  made  from  cowdung  and  soot, 
and  applied  in  a  perfectly  dear  state.  If  you  have  a  skilled  plant-grower 
in  your  Neighbourhood  it  would  be  desirable  to  invite  him  to  examine  the 
plants,  and  he  would  probably  tell  you  ttie  beetooune  to  adopt,  your  letter 
not  affording  sofflcient  data  for  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  actual 
condition. 

Naiob  of  Plants  (ira  Dnperandum),—!,  SaxifrBga  gnumlata ;  S,  Brica 
coksans;  8,  Diplacos  glntinoeus.  (7.  //tern).— Helleborus  viridis.  (A. 
Masters),— I  and  S  are  insuffldent  for  identification.  We  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  name  plants  without  flowers.  8  is 
Andromeda  florlbunda.  (7.  iraffi*).— Helleborus  vlridis.  {H.  5.).— Amelan- 
diier  Tulgaris.  (ft.  B.).—l,  Odontoglossum  neerinm ;  3,  0.  ciirhosom ;  3, 
O.  oCtioemam ;  4, 0.  odoratnm. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODLANDS. 

{Continued from  page  SZ5.) 

>      Iv  continuation  of  our  examples  of  timber  growing  we  must 
vefer  to  a  tract  of  poor  soil,  being  a  miztnre  of  sand  and  gravel 
with  blue  pebbles  in  it.    This  wood  is  in  a  southern  county,  ex. 
tends  over  about  84  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  good 
roads,    latere  is  no  underwood  of  any  consequence  or  sufficient 
to  turn  to  profit,  but  Perns  grow  strongly.     About  sixty  years 
ago  it  appears  to  haye  been  planted  in  an  irregular  and  careless 
manner  with  Scotch  firs,  some  of  which  having  been  cut  at  inter- 
.  vals  there  are  now  only  a  few  trees  left,  probably  about  forty  to 
the  acre.     These  are  now  all  quite  fit  to  cut  for  such  purposes 
as  railway  sleepers,  and  it  is  easy  for  a  business  man  to  see  how 
little  gain  has  been  or  can  be  derived  from  timber  left  in  the 
aumner  described.     It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
although  this  land  is  too  poor  for  profitable  cultivation  of  com, 
it  would  be  of  considerable  value  under  a  coarse  of  cropping  for 
the  growth  of  timber,  upon  a  plan  which  we  intend  to  explain 
hereafter.     In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  woodland 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  various  proprie- 
tors, but  exhibiting  precisely  the  same  state  of  neglect  and  loss. 

Our  next  example  (No.  7,  alfto  in  a  southern  county)  is  situ- 
ated on  a  poor  hillside  on  a  chalk  soil,  and  extends  over  about 
17  acres.  It  is  well  planted  with  beech  trees,  which  are  dis- 
tributed very  regularly  over  the  land,  there  being  perhaps  rather 
over  160  trees  to  the  acre,  and  of  course  there  is  no  underwood, 
as  the  beech  suffers  nothing  to  exist  under  its  shadow.  This 
timber  is  now  arrived  at  maturity,  or  nearly  so — that  is,  it  would 
pay  better  to  be  cut  and  sold  than  to  remain,  because  the  interest 
ctf  money  would  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  growth  of  the 
thnber,  and  under  our  plan  the  land  may  be  planted  with  firs, 
and  continue  remunerative  in  the  future.  Illustration  No.  8  is 
a  plantation  of  Scotch  firs  on  some  of  the  poorest  soil  we  have 
•vear  eeen  in  a  southern  cormty,  and  extending  over  about  40  or 
60  acres  with  a  very  regular  plant  of  about  two  hundred  trees 
to  the  acre.  This  plantation  is  about  seventy  years  old,  perhaps 
mote,  and  is  deteidorating  every  year,  for  the  trees  having  been 


a  bad  account  and  leave  the  trees  largely  in  debt  to  the  land. 
With  referenoe  to  the  underwood,  upon  some  soils  the  hedgerowa 
would  pay  well,  as  our  first  illustration  shows  ;   but  how  few 
hedgerows  there  are  which  not  only  injure  the  com  lands  on 
both  sides,  but  are  often  so  crooked  as  to  greatly  impede  cultiva* 
tion.     Besides  the  shape  of  the  fields  we  must  ask  the  home 
farmer  to  consider  the  disadvantage  of  small  fields,  and  where 
hedgerows  most  prevail  the  fields  are  generally  of  the  least  acie» 
age  ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever  the  value  of  the 
underwood  may  be,  yet  the  advantage  of  removing  it  in  the 
majority  of  cases  would  far  outweigh  all  other  considerations. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  wherever  the  land  is  adapted  for  either 
arable  or  pasture,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  most  profit* 
able  treatment  to  cut  the  timber  and  invest  the  money,  or  use  it 
by  expending  on  the  grubbing  and  bringing  the  land  into  culti- 
vation, except  where  the  land  is  too  poor  and  shallow  for  com 
or  grass.    It  must  be  noted  that  there  are  very  few  instances  to 
be  found  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  for  carrying  a  crop  of  larcb 
firs,  for  many  of  the  poor  hillsides  on  which  only  gorse  or  bush 
wood  are  now  grown  may  be,  if  not  too  exposed,  planted  advan- 
tageously with  larch  firs.    If  the  land  be  .exceedingly  steep  and 
precipitous  it  may  be  made  into  narrow  terraces,  on  which  to  set 
the  trees,  and  where  stone  prevails,  and  it  is  sufficiently  soft  ta 
yield  to  the  spade  and  the  pick,  the  soil  will  be  continually  im- 
proved by  the  effect  of  flooding  rains,  particularly  in  moist  c1l> 
mates  of  the  western  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  also  of 
the  western  highlands  of  Scotland.    A  crop  of  considerable  value 
may  then  be  obtained  if  the  planting  is  carried  out  with  judgment 
and  upon  the  best  system. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  methods  of  planting  which  we  recomr 
mend  under  varying  circumstances.    We  will  take  first  such  a  soU 
as  indicated  in  our  eighth  illustration.     In  planting  this  for  a 
quick  and  profitable  return,  and  where  a  crop  of  timber  has  been 
]ately  removed,  the  land  should  be  broken  up  by  steam  power,  se 
that  the  stumps  and  stools  in  the  land  may  be  removed  at  th& 
least  expense.    When  assisted  by  the  necessary  hand  labour  the 
ground  may  be  cleared  of  all  impediments,  and  the  cultivatiom 
proceed  by  breaking  up  the  soil  at  least  18  inches  in  depth.    This- 
will  b3  effected  at  much  less  expense  than  by  trenching.     The 
wood,  such  as  stumps  and  roots,  may  be  disposed  of  by  burning  r 
the  ashes,  forming  valuable  manure  and  containing  usually  a  >&rge 
portion  of  potash,  may  be  spread  on  the  land,  and  afford  nourish* 
ment  for  the  young  fir  trees.     In  some  districts,  however,  the 
broken  wood  may  be  more  valuable  as  firewood.     We  do  not^ 
advise  the  use  of  fresh  farmyard  manure,  still  good  vegetable  or 
loamy  soil  may  be  applied  with  advantage  on  very  poor  and  stony 
land.    When  the  land  is  cleared  and  ready  for  planting,  instead  of 
digging  holes  we  prefer  to  plough  out  a  deep  furrow  each  way^ 
which  will  form  a  trench  deep  enough  to  receive  the  young  trees. 
When  planted  in  holes  dug  with  the  spade  the  trees  are  often  set 
too  deep  in  the  soil.    Wo  prefer  to  plant  them  rather  shallow,  m 
order  that  the  roots  may  derive  more  benefit  from  the  surface  soil*. 
The  young  trees  should  not  be  too  large— say  from  24  to  80  inches 
high,  and  if  they  have  been  grown  and  previously  transplanted  on 
poor  soil  so  much  the  better.    In  exposed  situatioBS  wd  reoom* 
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mend  planting  round  the  outside,  or  rather  on  the  eonth  and  north- 
western sides,  of  the  plantation  a  single  row  of  either  Pinus  in- 
Aignis  in  the  sonth  or  Scotch  firs,  and  also,  if  the  plantation  is  exten- 
sire,  lines  of  the  same  at  eqaal  distances  throughout,  say  at  from 
25  to  dO  rods  apart.  Where  the  land  is  level  and  not  much  exposed 
this  protection  is  unnecessary,  and  occupies  land  which  would  pay 
better  under  a  uniform  system  of  planting  with  larch  firs  alone. 
In  following  out  the  above  method  the  trees  should  be  planted 
3  feet  apart  between  the  lines,  and  2^  feet  in  the  lines ;  this  will 
giTe  room  during  the  first  two  years  of  growth  for  horse  and  hand 
poeing,in  order  to  keep  down  the  grass  and  weeds  which  would 
otitierwise  compete  with  and  injure  the  growth  of  the  Toung  trees. 
We  adyise  planting  closely  as  above  named,  because  the  trees  pro- 
tect each  other,  and  they  gather  more  moisture  from  Uie  atmo- 
sphere in  the  summer  months.  Again,  instead  of  growing  side 
boughs  the  growth  centres  in  the  poles,  which  in  consequence 
come  earlier  for  sale,  and  are  more  valnabie  for  some  purposes. 

(To  be  oontlnued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
Bone  Labour. -^The  work  of  horses  has  been  somewhat  impeded 
durmg  the  late  rains,  particularly  upon  tiie  heavy  land  and  strong 
loams  J  still,  it  capnot  be  said  to  be  much  in  arrears,  though  in 
consequence  of  the  land  being  so  very  foul  generally  there  is  much 
to  be  done  before  it  will  be  in  suitable  condition  for  sowing  man- 

£lds  or  Swedes.  The  winter  vetches,  trifolium,  and  winter  oats 
ve  been  so  much  injured  or  destroyed  that  it  is  an  important 
auestion  for  the  home  farmer  to  decide  as  to  the  next  crop.  Where 
tie  land  is  quite  clean  it  may  be  scarified  and  sown  with  trifolium 
if  a  valuable  green  crop  is  required  in  the  summer,  or  with  summer 
yetehes  and  tall  rape  mixed ;  or,  if  a  com  crop  is  required,  8  bushels 
of  black  Tartarian  oats  and  1  bushel  of  barley  mixed  can  be  sown. 
On  such  land,  however,  if  clean,  mangold  seed  can  be  drilled  in 
with  artificial  manures  m  the  ordinary  way.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  a 
question  of  the  requirements  of  the  farm  in  the  summer  months, 
for  in  case  of  trifolium  or  rape  and  vetches  being  sown  now  the 
green  fodder  would  be  ready  for  use  in  nine  weeks,  and  ready  for 
cutting  up  for  soiling  to  feed  cattle  or  horses  in  eleven  weeks 
from  the  time  of  sowing.  All  the  land  intended  for  mowing, 
whether  of  field  grass  or  park  and  pasture  land,  should  be  roUed, 
as  this  IS  the  latest  time  at  which  it  can  be  done  without  injuring 
thegrass. 

^nd  Zaao«r.— Men  will  now  be  employed  in  cutting  the  oak 
timber  which  may  be  required  for  estate  repairs  :  the  women  will 
assist  m  Betting  up  the  bark  after  being  stripped  and  taken  off  by 
*?«  "jen.  The  home  farmer  will  now  of  course  see  that  the  fallen 
timber  is  removed  to  the  timber  yard  or  waste  land  as  soon  as 
possible,  especially  where  the  trees  are  lying  on  the  arable  land, 
and  also  upon  any  land  of  park  or  pasture  intended  for  a  hay  crop. 
The  oak  bark  also  should  never  be  left  out  a  day  after  it  is  onoe 
dry  enough  to  house,  and  may  be  taken  up  and  loaded  on  carts  or 
waggons  and  drawn  into  bams  or  carthouses,  to  remain  there 
nntil  disposed  of.    If,  however,  it  is  not  housed  it  should  be  caze- 


u^^ODerauons  of  some  kind  at  some  time.  Planting  the  Champion 
and  Oxheart  cabbage  plants  may  now  be  going  on.  If  the  plants 
are  of  the  pure  sorts,  and  have  been  well  cared  for  and  protected 
Gurmg  the  wmter,  they  will  then  be  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
process  of  planting  without  flinching  much.  They  will  also  be 
■faong  enough  for  planting  with  the  spade,  which  is  certainly  the 
toest  plan,  because  the  plants  are  introduced  into  the  land  deeper, 
Dt  which  means  they  do  better  if  dry  weather  succeeds  the 
plantmg,  and  equally  well  if  the  weather  should  prove  wet  and 
etormy.  *^ 

Shepherds  will  now  have  abundance  of  grass  and  green  crops 
for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  for  in  most  cases  they  wiU  have  finished 
xeedmg  m  the  water  meadows,  and  will  now  be  changed  from  the 
arable  grass  land  at  daytime  into  trifolium,  vetches,  Aa,  in  the 
evening.  The  lambs,  however,  will  be  allowed  to  pass  into  a  fbld 
apart  from  the  ewes,  where  they  may  be  enabled  to  feed  qnieUy 
and  without  disturbance.  The  lambs,  if  required  for  stock  and 
not  for  sellmg  in  the  fat  market,  wiU  only  require  about  a  quarter 
Of  a  pound  of  cracked  beans,  just  sufficient  to  correct  the  eifecU  of 
gfeen  fodder  and  to  keep  them  healthy  and  growing.  In  feeding 
toem,  however,  for  the  early  London  market  they  may  have  with 

•ri"' *  ^  ff  ^^^  **^®  '^^  cracked  maple  peas  or  beans  as  thisy 
WIU  eat,  takmff  care,  however,  to  place  the  troughs— which  should 
De  oovered-close  up  to  the  hurdles,  and  be  shifted  as  occasion 
may  requixe,  by  placing  the  back  of  the  troughs  to  the  wind. 
This  will  encourage  the  lambs  to  go  thero  both  for  shelter  and 
food  in  adverse  weather.  The  dairy  cows  wiU  now  have  plenty  of 
grass  upon  all  well-managed  pastures  and  parUands.  but  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  meadows  at  night,  ^ther 
in  exposed  situations  or  where  the  Und  lies  below  the  fog  level, 
but  th^  should  lie  in  the  yards  or  pens  at  night  until  after  the 
lat  of  May,  whero  some  of  the  same  kind  of  winter  provender  as 
they  have  been  reodving  may  be  continued,  especially  if  pulped 
VMngold,  hay  and  straw  cbai^  with  cake  or  mMi  in  admiztoze  has 


been  given.  Young  stock,  both  steers  and  heifers,  but  especially 
the  latter,  should  be  accommodated  with  night  layers  in  yards  for 
some  little  time,  as  all  young  cattle  are  subject  to  be  attacked 
with  the  deadly  disease  of  quarter  ill,  and  some  of  those  which  are 
the  highest  fed  with  artificial  feedmg  stuffs  are  frequently  the 
most  subject  to  this  complaint.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  impoct- 
ance  that  they  lie  dry  and  sheltered  at  night  time.  Farm  hones 
should  have  green  fodder  as  soon  as  any  can  be  obtained.  Bye 
will  answer'cut  into  chaff  with  hay  or  straw,  especially  if  they 
have  been  fed  with  some  roots  during  the  past  winter. 


BREEDING  FOWLS-FERTILISATION  OF  EGOa 

In  reply  to  the  request  on  page  826, 1  may  state  that  six  yean 
ago  I  possessed  two  specimens  of  the  old-foshioned  Bine  GamsL 
l^t  citing  eggs  fast  enough  a  friend  presented  me  with  a  hen  of 
the  same  colour  and  breed  in  full  lav,  which  had  been  running 
with  a  Buff  Cochin  cock.  The  two  nnt  eggs  she  laid  were  sent 
into  the  kitchen,  the  third  and  subsequent  eggs  we  set.  Every 
egg  hatched  ont^  and  only  one  betrayed  the  cross,  now  in  my 
possession.  The  remainder  were  Blue  Chime,  good  in  style  and 
colour.— J.  D.  Hbathxr,  Het/ord, 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 


A  COMMITTBX  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  last 
at  the  Ohariuff  Cross  Hotel ;  present  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  €K 
Dutton  (President),  T.  C.  Bumell,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Peake,  and 
O.  B.  Cresswell  (Hon.  Sea).  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel,  thong^  in 
London,  abstaiuea  from  attending  the  meeting  lest  the  Committee 
might  seem  to  be  biassed  in  the  consideration  of  Miss  Arnold's 
complaints  about  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Incubator  Tournament. 

The  voting  papers  were  fint  examined  to  verify  the  election  of 
Yice-President,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  four  Committeemen,  whose 
names  have  already  been  announced.  Several  members  had  seat 
in  blank  polling  papers  signed,  with  a  request  to  the  Hon.  Bee.  to 
give  their  votes  as  he  pleaseci,  but  the  Secretary  did  not  think 
well  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  votes  were — ^Hon.  and  Roy. 
A.  Baillie  Hamilton  (Vice  President) .  fifty  :  Mr.  O.  B.  Cresswell 
(Hon.  Sec.))  fifty-five.  The  six  members  who  had  most  votes  si 
Committeemen  were  Messrs.  T.  C.  Bumell,  fifty ;  R.  A.  Boissier, 
thirty-nine;  A.  Darby,  thirty-nine;  S.  Matthew,  twenty-nine; 
A.  Comyns,  fourteen  ;&.  B.  Wood,  eight.  The  four  first  gentlemea 
were  therefore  found  to  be  elected. 

The  accounts  of  the  Club  for  1879  were  then  considered,  and 
showed  a  balance  of  £129  12«.  6J.  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  on 
I>ec.  81st.  The  Hon.  Sec.  complained  that  many  memben  and 
associate  members  paid  their  subscriptions  at  the  end  instead  of 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  gave  much  unneoessazy  trouble 
and  confused  the  accounts. 

The  following  were  then  elected  members  :— W.  W.  Kettlewell, 
East Harptree,  Bristol;  W.  0.  Hodges,  17,  airdlees  Road, West 
Kensington :  G-.  M.  Bond^  Alrewas  House,  Ashbourne, Derbyshire; 
and  the  following  associate  members  : — ^Mr.  G.  Milman,  MartinlB 
Heme,  Bracknell,  Berks;  Geo.  Simpson,  Mayfield  House,  Ash- 
bourne. 

A  long  paper  was  then  read  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  P^ 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hemel  Hempstesd  Incn- 
bator  Tournament.  Many  original  documents  were  appended  to 
it,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  incubator  contest  was  entirsly 
separate  from  the  Poultry  Show^  held  under  its  own  rules,  and 
therefore  not  under  the  rules  of  the  Poultry  Club.  After  fall 
consideration  of  the  Question  the  Committee  resolved  that "  The 
statement  by  Mr.  Peel,  which  has  been  read,  appean  to  the  Com« 
mittee  a  complete  refutation  of  Miss  Arnold's  charges  against 
the  managen  of  the  Hemel  Hempstead  incubator  contest,  but 
before  proceeding  further  they  decide  to  submit  a  copy  of  it  to 
Miss  Arnold  in  case  she  shomd  have  any  observation  to  make 
thereon." 

Yarious  letters  were  then  read  from  Committees  of  shows  who 
wish  to  put  themselves  under  the  Club  and  to  receive  some  aid 
from  it.  The  Committee  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  considcc 
all  such  applications,  and  named  for  it  (subject  to  their  being 
willing  to  act)  A.  Darby,  E.  Pritchard,  and  Rev.  W,  Setjeantson. 

Several  letters  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  were  read 
from  members  who  had  received  redress  and  payment  of  pnus, 
4(0.,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Club ;  among  them  one  ftom 
Mr.  R.  Gsxner,  who  had  recovered  payment  for  an  incubator  long 
due. 

Letters  containingyarions  suggestions  were  read  from  Messn. 
Hayne,  A.  Comyns,  JB.  H.  Morgan,  and  S.  S.  Soott.  A  complaint 
was  presented  from  Mrs.  Forsyth  Grant  that  she  had  not  received 
her  prize  money  from  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show,  and  the  Hom 
Sec.  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  that  Show. 

The  President  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  General  Miwtirg  of 
the  Club  he  would  mov^- 

A.  That  two  memben  be  added  to  the  Committee,  to  be  elected 
by  the  officers  and  Committee. 

B.  That  the  rule  be  repealed  eoooidhig  to  whioh  e  oopy  of  tibft 
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Clab'8  annual  report  is  sent  to  ererj  exhibitor  at  the  last  Crystal 
Palace  and  Birmingham  Shows. 


VARIETIES. 


Wi  are  informed  that  the  Thome  Agricnltnral  Society  will  hold 
their  annual  Exhibition  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  June.  All 
inqqiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaiy,  Mr.  C.  Haycroft, 
Thome. 

-; —  Thb  Wheat  Crop  and  Tnnr  Sowing.— Bef erring  to  this 
subject  the  Agr%cuUur€d  Gazette  has  the  following  pertinent  re- 
marks :— Wheat  gathers  up  and  improyeo,  although  many  fields 
look  painfully  patchy  and  thin  in  plant.  The  fear  Is,  that  mildew 
will  attack  such  thin  wheat  at  a  later  period.  On  stiff  clay  soils 
a  thin  wheat  plant  may  gpradually  fill  up  towards  harrest,  and 
^ield  a  good  result ;  but  upon  thin  limestone  and  chalky  soils  it 
IS  of  vital  importance  to  secure  a  thick,  healthy  plant,  as  thin 

{>lant8  are  yery  subject  to  blight.  The  fact  is  altogether  overw 
ooked  hj  those  who  recommend  thin  seeding  irrespective  of  soil 
or  situation.  It,  however,  teaches  us  the  folly  of  guiding  our 
practice  according  to  the  hasty  generalisations  of  enthusiasts.  To 
save  a  bushel  of  seed  is  certainly  a  laudable  object  when  it  can  be 
done  without  a  corresponding  loss  of  crop ;  but  a  bushel  saved 
from  the  seedlmn  may  mean  a  shrivelled  sample  and  a  depreciated 
value  in  the  market. 

Potatoes  in  Ireland.— The  Dungannon  Potato  ICarket 

on  last  market  day  was,  says  the  DaUy  Newt  correspondent,  so 
overstocked  with  supplies  tnat  a  great  reduction  in  prices  took 
place.  It  appeared  that  an  immense  number  of  persons  had  ob- 
tained potatoes  Ac,  as  seed,  under  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament 
from  the  Dungannon  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  that  a  great  many 
of  those  who  had  thus  obtained  the  seed  on  loan  actually  took 
the  potatoes  to  market  and  p^iblicly  sold  them.  Large  numbers 
of  the  sellen  openly  admitted  that  they  had  enough  of  seed  at 
home  saved  from  last  harvest. 

•  Cheddar  Cheese.— The  historian  Camden,  who  wrote  in 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  speaks  of  Cheddar  cheese  as  being  famous 
in  his  day,  and  of  sucn  great  size  as  to  require  two  men  to  set  one 
on  a  table,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  custom  of  making 
up  the  milk  of  several  farms  into  one  cheese  was  practised  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  it  was  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  for  the 
holdings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheddar  were  doubtless  then, 
as  now,  com]>arativeIy  small.  Here  we  have  the  first  instance  of 
associated  dairying ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  idea  remained 
undeveloped  for  more  than  250  years,  was  then  put  into  practical 
shape  by  an  American ;  that  it  has,  after  great  success  in  the  United 
States  and  C^ada,  met  with  strong  adverse  prejudice  in  the 
country  that  gave  it  birth,  and  at  the  present  time,  after  a  trial  of 
some  years,  seems  to  thrive  but  slowly,  and  to  give  scanty  proof 
of  the  power  it  possesses  to  benefit  the  dairymen  of  England. 
Puller,  m  the  seventeenth  century,  remarks  that  "^  the  worst  fault 
of  Cheddiir  cheese  is  that  they  are  so  few  and  so  dear,  hardly  to 
be  met  with  save  at  some  rich  man's  table."  These  facts,  gleaned 
from  the  writings  of  two  well-known  authors,  tell  us  all  we  can 
now  leam  of  the  early  history  of  the  cheese  and  its  fame.— (From 
'*  Dairy  Farming  »  by  Prqfeesar  Sheldm'for  AprU.) 

Application  oj  Fbrtilisbhs.- In  a  lecture  recently 

delivered  at  the  Maidstone  Parmexs'  Club  Dr.  Yoelcker,  in  aUuding 
to  manures,  stated  that  nothing  like  the  fertilising  value  put  into 
land  in  the  shape  of  farmyard  manure  was  recovered ;  indeed  as 
much  as  40  per  cent  was  lost,  and  an  investigation  of  the  drainage 
waters  of  a  permanent  wheat  field  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  valuable  portion  of  the  dung  passed  away 
witn  them.  The  same,  too,  had  been  proved  to  be  the  case  with 
artificial  manures,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  guano.  But  the  waste  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  farmjard  manure,  and  he  had  therefore  drawn  the  following 
conclusions :  First,  tnat  the  agriculturists  should  use  only  those 
artificial  manures  which  gave  a  profit  at  once,  and  second  that 
the  quantity  to  be  used  and  the  period  of  apphcation  should  be  a 
matter  of  careful  study.  That  opened  up  a  very  wide  field  for 
inquiry.  Por  instance,  should  they  apply  nitrate  of  soda  to  their 
com  crops  in  one  or  two  lots  ?  as  it  was  very  discouraging  to  find 
shortly  after  it  had  been  used,  a  heavy  rainfall  having  supervened, 
that  the  fertilising  value  was  ruimmg  out  of  the  drams:  and 
therefore  it  was  suggested  that  the  manure  should  be  applied  in 
two  doses  instead  of  one,  because  there  was  less  chance  of  the 
greater  portion  being  thrown  away. 

Fbsdino  Cattle.— The  authorify  above  quoted  remarked 

that  he  had  experimented  with  eight  bullocks,  four  being  fed 
upon  linseed  cake  supplemented  wuh  turnips  and  wheat  chaff, 
and  four  upon  decorticated  cotton  catke  and  maize  meal  supple- 
mented in  the  same  manner  as  the  linseed  cake.  In  nine  wedu 
four  bullocks  consumed  18  cwt.  8  qrs.  24  lbs.  of  decorticated  cotton 
cake,  19  cwt  1  qr.  20  lbs.  of  maiae  meal.  16  cwt  8  qrs.  4  lbs.  of 
wheat  chaff.  10  cwt  of  white  turnips,  and  4  tons  7  cwt  2  lbs.  of 
Swede  turnips.  The  second  lot  of  bullocks  had  the  same  quantity 
of  roots  and  ohaff,  and  in  addition  1  ton  14  cwt  1  qr.  6  lbs.  of 


linseed  cake.  What  was  the  result?  The  bullocks  fed  on  the 
mixture  of  decorticated  cotton  cake  and  maize  meal  made  an 
increase  of  6  cwt  2  qrs.  24  lbs.  in  weight,  equal  to  2|  lbs.  each  per 
day,  while  those  which  had  the  linseed  cake  gained  very  Uttie 
less — ^viz.,  6  cwt.  2  qrs.  17  lbs.  But  the  difference  was  in  tiie 
expense.  The  cotton  cake,  takmg  the  market  price  at  £7 16«.,  cost 
£7  6t.  lOJ. :  and  maize  meal,  £6  12<.  market  price,  cost  £6  St.  M, 
The  linseed  cake,  however,  cost  £16  be.  \0d.  calculating  the  very 
moderate  price  it  was  sold  for  in  1878  (£9  10«.},  and  thus  there  was 
a  balance  m  &your  of  the  cotton  cake  and  maize  meal  of  £2 10#.  id. 


SEASONABLE  NOTE  ON  FEEDING  BEES. 

The  cold  and  dry  wind  which  is  now  with  us  makes  the  feedinff 
of  bees  with  very  thin  s^rruj)  a  necessity,  for  if  it  be  neglectea 
the  scarcity  of  water,  which  is  required  m  considerable  quantity 
during  brood-raising,  will  send  numbers  from  the  hive  seeking  i^ 
and  of  these  the  greater  part  will  never  return.  Feeding  with  tnin 
syrup  during  the  day  will  be  found  to  keep  the  bees  quiet  and 
at  home,  while  their  brood-raising  will  receive  no  check,  a  matter 
which  at  this  particular  season  has  more  to  do  with  profit  than  the 
majority  of  bee-keepers  are  aware.  From  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  of  sugar 
witn  a  quart  of  water  will  not  be  at  all  too  thin. — F.  Chsshi&B, 
Avenue  Uouee,  Acton,  W, 


BEE-KEEPING  MADE  EASY.— No.  4. 

BXTMHER  TREATMENT. 

The  activity  of  bees  in  summer  weather  is  most  remarkable. 
They  have  much  necessary  work  to  do,  and,  if  the  term  is  allowable, 
mucn  to  think  about  The  swarming  of  boes  and  supering  of  hi  ves 
begin,  in  good  seasons,  in  May.  As  warm  weather  ncilitates 
brood-zearing,  bees  spread  themsdves  over  as  much  comb  and 
brood  as  they  can  cover,  and  thus  great  additions  to  the  popula- 
tions of  hives  are  made.  If  honev  is  stored  up  at  the  same  time 
hives  become  rapidly  full  of  bees,  often  overflowm^.  The  storing- 
up  of  honey  contracts  the  space  for  bees,  and  drives  them  nearer 
the  doors  or  outside  the  doom  in  clusters.  But  clustering  outside 
is  not  a  certain  mdication  that  bees  wHl  swarm  soon,  for  they 
have  been  known  to  cluster  about  the  doors  for  weeks  and  monthB 
and  never  swarm  at  all.  This  clustering  outside  is,  however,  a 
sign  that  the  bees  need  more  room.  The  appearance  of  drones  is 
not  a  safe  g^ide  as  to  the  rcHEuliness  of  the  bees  for  swarming. 
Generally  speaking  bees  before  swarming  fill  their  combs  with 
brood  from  side  to  side  of  the  hive  and  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
when  the  brood  thus  extended  is  sealed  over  to  the  points  ox  the 
combs  the  bees  in  most  cases  are  ready  or  nearly  ready  for  swarm* 
Ing.  The  heat  and  noise  of  hives  nse  and  f^ll  witn  the  tide  of 
honey,  and  therefore  are  untrustworthy  glides  in  this  matter. 
The  bees  of  large  hives  seldom  cluster  outside  before  swarming. 
I  often  examine  my  hives  by  turning  them  up,  first  giving  them  a 
few  pnfh  of  smoke  from  fustian  rags  to  keep  the  bees  from  sting« 
ing.  On  blowing  smoke  into  a  hive  fully  npe  for  swarming,  the 
bees  are  driven  from  the  door  a  little  way,  but  on  lifting  the  hive 
off  the  board  we  find  a  great  many  bees  on  the  board,  and  many 
fall  from  the  combs  on  to  the  boards  while  the  hive  is  being  turned 
up.  This  sure  and  ooiain  sign  of  ripeness  will  not  be  so  evident 
if  the  examination  be  made  while  the  bees  are  at  work  in  the 
fields.  Experience  after  all  is  the  best  teacher.  Eggs  set  in 
royal  cells  mdicate  that  the  bees  are  preparing  for  swarming;  and 
mean  to  send  off  a  colony  with  the  old  qneen  as  soon  as  oonyement— 
in  less  than  a  week,  weather  permitting. 

As  soon  as  the  bees  are  ready  I  take  swarms  from  them  artifi- 
cially. The  work  is  easily  and  speedily  done,  indeed  I  have  not 
had  one  natural  first  swarm  for  ten  years.  I  would  not  be 
bothered  with  bees  if  I  had  to  waste  time  in  waiting  and  watching 
for  them  swarming.  My  mode  of  artificial  swarming  is  so  like 
Nature  and  answers  so  well  that  I  heartily  and  confidently  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  cannot  afford  time  to  watch  their  bees.  It 
can  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  day,  morning,  noon,  or  evening, 
but  evening  is  the  best  time.  The  hive  is  first  fumigated  with 
smoke  from  old  fustian  or  corduroy,  then  turned  up  and  placed 
on  its  crown  a  few  yards  from  its  stand.  The  hive  to  receive  the 
swarm  (previously  prepared  for  it)  is  placed  on  and  over  the 
inverted  hive,  and  a  table  cloth  is  rolled  round  the  j  unction  of  the 
two  to  keep  tne  bees  inside.  By  drumming  on  the  bottom  hive  for 
four  minutes  a  swarm  is  driven  into  the  empty  one,  the  two  are 
separated  and  placed  ri^ht  and  left  of  the  old  stand.  If  there  is 
space  enough  on  each  side  of  the  old  stand  I  would  put  them 
4  or  6  yards  asunder ;  if  not,  the  same  number  of  feet  All  may  be 
done  in  t?%  or  six  minutes,  and  done  satis&ctorily  if  the  queen 
go  witi^  the  swarm.  And  it  rarely  happens  that  the  queen  does 
not  go  with  the  swarm  thus  driven.  It  the  queen  is  not  with  the 
swarm  tibe  bees  will  go  to  the  old  hive,  and  nothing  is  lost  but  the 
labour.  As  most  of  our  hives  are  sent  and  kept  from  home 
during  the  summer,  I  endeavour  to  see  that  the  queens  are  with 
the  swarms  before  we  leave  theoL  Thus  there  is  no  fear  of  losing 
swarms  or  having  again  to  go  through  the  artificial  process  now 
described.   I  turn  up  the  swazm  hire  end  look  for  the  quean 
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amoni^fe  tbe  bees.  8he  is  often  seen  in  less  than  two  minntes,  and 
sometimes  ten  minntes  are  spent  in  finding  her.  B3ginnera  should 
not  attempt  to  look  for  Uie  queens  unless  their  faces  are  yeiled 
and  their  fears  quelled. 

I  am  not  the  inventor  of  this  artificial  process.  Mj  father 
had  it  from  Bonner  I  fancy,  and  practised  it  for  forty  years, 
and  I  have  followed  the  same  practice  for  forty  yeara  since.  I 
eonsider  that  it  is  inoomparablythe  best  system  of  artificial  swarm- 
ing for  all  kinds  of  hires.  With  hives  in  my  own  garden  I  can 
swarm  six  in  an  hour  without  hnrry  or  fatigue.  Thia  work  then 
is  easy  enough.  •Bonner  and  my  father,  I  think,  aever  taed  tho 
artificial  process  with  second  swarms.  Th9  queen?  iir  second 
swarms  are  young,  and  apt  to  fly  and  be  lost  in  the  artificial 
process.  This  is  well  known  by  experienced  bee-kcepsrs  ;  never- 
theless I  adopt  the  artificial  process  with  second  swarms  with 
some  modification.  Instead  of  ariring  queens  and  bees  u p  together, 
I  cut  out  the  royal  cells  containing  the  piping  or  barking  queens, 
and  then  drive  up  bees  enough  to  form  swarms,  placa  the  mother 
and  swarm  hives  where  they  have  to  stand,  tben  give  each  a 

?'oung  queen.  I  simply  take  the  lids  from  the  royal  cells  and  see 
he  queens  run  into  the  hive.  This  system  is  perhaps  my  own, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  simple,  easily  done,  and  answers  well. — 
A.  Pbttigrkw.  

METAL  RUNNEBS  TO  FRAME  HIVES. 

Thb  frame  bar  which  Mr.  Cheshire, on  pag[e  dOr.says  he  con- 
demned when  it  was  illustrated  in  the  ^'  British  Bee  Journal  ** 
(October,  1878),  is  identical  with  that  now  in  the  Fuggle  hive 
which  Mr.  Cheshire  so  highly  commended  in  your  Journal 
on  sundry  occasions  last  year.  The  improved  frame,  which  Mr. 
Cheshire  says  he  invented  and  gave  me  a  drawing  of  at  the  time 
(1878),  and  which,  he  says,  I  have  "  made  from  then  till  now 
without  any  change,"  never  appeared  at  all  until  1876  at  the 
Alexandra  ralaoe  Show,  as  published  records  will  show.  I  had 
been  making  a  wide-ended  frame  bar  for  some  time  previous  to 
1878,  and  the  idea  which  Mr.  Cheshire  professes  to  have  originated 
was  obtained  by  me  from  an  Italian  hive  shown  by  M.  Sartori  at 
the  English  International  ErhibitioUj  1878,  and  Mr.  Cheshire  ^ot 
his  idea  of  sine  runners  at  the  same  time  and  place  from  the  hive 
of  Messrs.  Neighbour  of  Begent  Street.  The  Italian  hive  I  pur- 
chased, and  afterwards  presented  it  to  Mr.  Cowan  ot  Horsham  for 
his  museum,  where  it  is  now.  My  abandoned  frame  bar  (now  the 
Fug^le)  had  projections  on  each  side  of  both  ends,  where  it  had 
a  l^inoh  bearing  on  its  under  side.  This  Mr.  Cheshire  considers 
''an  insufficiency  to  give  steadiness,"  yet  his  own  frames  have 
barely  an  inch  of  under  surface  to  rest  on.  When  I  made  the  wLde> 
ended  frame,  now  the  Fuggle,  Mr.  Cheshire  described  my  hive  as 
of  "  a  most  admirable  and  original  form,  which  deserves  to  be 
fully  tried  in  every  intelligently  oonducted  apiary ; "  and  further, 
"  The  arrangement  of  your  top  bars  coming  directly  against  the 
zoof  imitatw  Nature,  best  maintaii^  temperature,  and  admits  of 
being  more  easily  and  advantageously  ventilated  than  the  usual 
form  in  bar-frame  hives."  This  was  written  in  March,  1874,  and 
published  in  April  following,  fully  six  mouths  after  Mr.  Cheshire 
■ays  he  walked  three  miles  to  my  home  to  show  me  his  invention, 
which  he  asserts  I  approved  and  have  ever  sinoe  utilised  with- 
out change.  Mr.  Cheshire  may  have  invented  an  improved  frame 
bar,  but  he  did  not  mention  it  to  me  nor  did  he  give  me  any  ideas 
on  the  subject. .  He  has  frequently  visited  my  house,  and  my  idea 
of  imj^roving  the  wide-ended  frame  was  often  a  subject  of  con- 
venation,  but  I  did  not  adopt  it  beoause  of  the  waste  in  the  wood, 
which  it  then  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  without  considerable 
]*bour  in  patching.  Mr.  Cheshire  suggested  a  means  of  saving 
material  in  cutting  out  the  frame  bar,  but  it  was  not  adopted 
because  it  was  impracticable.  Mr.  Cheshire  says  J  adopted  his 
invention  in  1878  (October),  and  that  I  have  used  it  ever  since 
without  change.  How  was  it,  then,  that  it  did  not  appear  in  either 
his  hive  or  mine  at  the  Crystal  Palace  first  Show  In  1874  or  in 
that. of  1875,  and  that  it  was  never  heard  of  until  the  Alexandra 
PahM>e  Show  of  1876  ?  If  Mr.  Cheshire  invented  the  frame  bar 
in  question  it  is  somewhat  sin^^lar  that  he  has  not  alluded  to  the 
Oironustance  in  any  of  his  writings  during  the  past  seven  years, 
and  only  now  so  very  unhand»}mely  to  my  disparagement. — 
C  N.  Abbott,  Fairlawnt  SouthalL 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

JOytjS  DTlKa  (T.  Ba/'i9fi).~ThefY  diMosed  livers  are  probably  canned  by 
uvmtmUag.  Oiv«  them  no  animal  food,  move  green  fool,  pollard  maah, 
add  diHOlve  a  little  green  vitriol  (salphate  of  iron)  lu  their  drinking  water. 

Phbasaht  Fowls  «7.  D,  and  OeA«r«).— We  do  not  know  wbere  eggs  of 
this  breed  are  to  be  obtained ;  thoee  wbo  have  them  lor  disposal  sUoold 
advertiae  them,  as  we  have  many  inquiries. 

ILL-FLAVOUBBD  BUTTER  (/.  W.  C,  and  OtA^rs).^Thi9  may  arise  from  a 
variety  of  caas^  any  one  of  which  may  prejudice  the  flavour  of  the  article. 
The  food  being  hay  and  cabbage  leaver,  the  hay  may  bo  bad,  m  much  of  it 
la  of  last  year's  aaving ;  the  leave?  of  cabbage  may  be  in  a  state  of  partial 
decay  ;  and  at  this  period  of  the  year  the  green?,  althoagh  fresh  and  sound, 
will  often  affect  the  flavour.  It  ftoqueatly  happens  when  men  or  lads  are 
|h»  miUun  Instead  of  women  that  tliey  are  not  no  cleanly,  ai«d  t^eir  hands, 


unless  washed  before  milking,  may  Injure  and  taint  the  milk.  Some  oows 
have  the  habit  of  lying  down  on  the  dung,  hence  tho  necessity  for  washing 
the  udder  before  milking.  Some  years  ago,  when  we  undertook  the  agency 
of  an  estate  and  home  farm,  we  had  laid  before  us  a  complaint  that  the 
butter  was  always  strong ;  we  at  onoe  examined  the  floor  of  the  oow-atalls, 
which  wa9  of  brick,  and  althoagh  oarefally  washed  down  twice  a  day,  could 
never  be  quite  free  from  the  effluvia  in  the  stalls  caused  by  the  absorpUon  of 
urine  by  the  bricks,  and  constantly  giving  off  ammonlacal  vapour.  Wo  had 
the  brick  floors  taken  up  and  replaced  by  earth  18  inches  in  depth.  Aftsr 
this  we  never  had  any  complaint  of  the  batter  being  strong  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  foul  air  affects  the  food  of  the  auimals  aud  also  the  milk  during 
the  time  of  milking.  We  have  occasionally  in  the  May  month  found  the 
butter  tainted  and  strong  in  flavour  when  the  buttercups  were  in  bloom, 
also  where  certain  noxious  we3ds  vrere  eaten  by  the  cowj.  Our  plan  was  to 
cut  off  with  the  scythe  the  buttercnp  blossom  and  take  up  the  nozloas 
weeds.  Priokly  Gomfray  when  grown  slowly  is  bitter  and  gives  to  the  milk 
and  butter  an  unpleasant  taste.  The  more  quickly  this  forage  plant  is 
grown  the  sweeter  it  is.  Our  remeiy  for  tho  purifying  of  milk  was  to  place 
a  lump  of  nitre  (saltpetre)  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  the  bucket  and 
milk  on  to  it.  This  will  effectually  purify  and  prevent  strong  butter  when 
arising  from  such  like  causes.  Heaps  of  heating  and  reeking  dung  in  the 
yards  have  a  bad  effect  either  at  milking  time  or  when  the  dairy  house  or 
room  is  too  near  the  yard.  Perfect  cleanliness  and  the  correct  method  o£ 
making  the  butter  is  also  one  of  tho  great  essentials,  bat  more  especially 
is  it  necessary  to  have  the  cream  convcrtel  into  butter  every  other  day, 
particularly  in  the  summar  months.  Wo  know  of  no  way  by  which  the 
strong  flavour  In  butter  can  be  removed. 

Drostbs  in  April  {Foung  Bee-keeper).— The  "several  drones"  noticed 
by  you  on  the  S4th  in  your  strong  stock  are  the  best  possible  sign  of  pro- 
sperity. Look  out  for  a  May  swarm,  perhaps  an  early  one.  How  early 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  curoumstauces ;  but  as  your  stook  is  a  bar-framer, 
why  not  examine  its  condition  on  a  warm  day  in  early  May  ?  If  you  find 
several  sealed-up  royal  cells  you  may  look  for  a  swarm  at  any  time.- 
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w. 
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29.827 

5L8 

47.4 

S.W. 

48-8 

61.7 

47.2 

113.1 

42.8 

0.010 

Fri.  W 

8aO(J4 

58.0 

48.0 

S.W. 

48.8 

62.4 

88.4 

110.0 

81.9 

AnLU 

S0.OW 

548 

50.0 

B.W. 

49.1 

608 

43.1 

100.1 

41.S 

— 

Means. 

29.976 

63.7 

48.4 

48.4 

62.3 

iLS 

111.6 

403 

0L22a 

REUAUK3. 

18th.— Pine  and  sunny  with  gn^ty  wlu  1 ;  raooulight  evening. 

19  th.— Very  flne  bright  day,  aud  much  warmer. 

20th.— Heavy  rain  in  early  morning,  fine  with  bright  suu  from  9  A.U.  to 

2  P.M.,  afterwards  showery. 
21sti — Fine  day,  cool  wind,  occasionally  overcast. 
22nd. — Fair  throughout,  but  often  olondy. 
23ri.— 'Morning  overcast  aud  dull,  afternoon  fine  and  bright ;  lunar  hal» 

at  9  P.M. 
34th.— Pine,  bright,  and  pleasant  day. 

A  flne  week,  and  temperature  abont  ft^  higher  than  in  the  previous  one. — 
G.  J.  BVMONS.  

03VB^T  a-ARDB.>r  MABKBT.—APaiL  98. 

TSBRB  hai  been  a  slightly  battar  d9m%nl  durln?  thi  waVx,  m^re  partlen- 
larly  among  best  goods,  but  with  an  increased  supply  Grapes  are  someirtiat 
lower. 

FRUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Ciierrles 

Chestnuts 

Pig* 

Filberts 

Cobs • 

Gooaebcrric*.,.. 
Grapes,  hothouse 

Lemons 

Uelons.. 


s. 

}  sieve  2 

dozen   o 

box  0 

bushel  12 

doxcn  10 

Vlh.  0 

«^ib  0 

isicve  0 

Vtb    5 

^100   6 

each  10 


d.  s.  d. 
6to4  6 
0  0  u 
0  0 
18  0 
12  0 
1 
1 
0 
8 
lu 
12 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Nectarines     . . . . 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Peiirs,  kitchen.. 

dosort 

Pine  Apples  .... 

■  Pium^   

Raspberries    .... 
Strawberries.... 
WalnuU 

ditto 


dozen 
^100 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 
^!b 
I  sieve 

rm.  0 

^oz.   0 

ba«hel    0 

^100    0 


d.      S.    da 

OtoO    6 
0    IS 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 


0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

o 
o 

0 

o 

0 
0 

» 

0 

o 


YB0BTABLB8. 


Artichokes 

Asparagus 

Heaus,  Kidney . . 

Beet,  Red 

Broccoli  

BnuHiels  Sprouts 

Cabbage  

Carrots 

Capsicums 

CauUflowere  .... 

Celery  , 

Coleworts . .  doz. 

Cucnmbere 

Endive 

Fennel 

Garlic   

Herbs    

Lseks 


dozen 

bundle 

^100 

dozen 

bundle 

i  sieve 

dozen 

bunch 

^100 

dozen 

bundle 

bunches 

each 

dozen 

bunch 

bnnch 
bunob 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

2    0to4    0 
6      5 


1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
« 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
2 
S 


0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
2 
8 
2 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
MuHh rooms  ....    pottle  1   Otol  S 

Mustard  «a  Cress  punnet  0   2  0   (» 

Onions Dushel  8   6  5    0 

pickling qnart  0  0  0   • 

Parsley....  doz.bnnches  6   0  0   0 

Parsnips doaen  10  2   0 

Peas  quart  0   0  0   0 

Potatoc.4 bashel  8   0  4ft 

Kidney buithel  4  o  o   o 

Radishes.,   doz.bnnches  16  2   0 

Rhubarb bundle  0    4  Oft 

SaUafy bundle   10  0   0 

Soorzonera bundle  16  0   1> 

Seakale    basket  2   0  8   0 

ShalioU rtb    0    8  0    0 

Spinach  bushel  3   0  0   O 

Turntps   bnnch   0   4  0   0 

I  Vegetable  Marrows  each  0  o  o  ft 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Dy 
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Ban. 
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Day.lNicht 
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h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

lr 

m.   8. 

6 

Th 

Llnnean  Bodety  at  8  P  Jf . 

6SJ 

88.8 

60.4 

4    84 

7    89 

9    51 

4    56 

8    34 

197 

7 

F 

$0J 

89.4 

49.8 

4    88 

7    81 

8      9 

6      6 

98 

8    88 

198 

8 

8 

Royal  Botanic  Sodety  at  8.45  p.x. 

64.8 

40.7 

58.7 

4    80 

7    89 

8    80 

7    15 

99 

8    41 

199 

• 

8UH 

BUXI>JLT  AFTIB  AWSSBION. 

66.0 

48.8 

54.1 

4    19 

7    84 

8    56 

8    88 

• 

8    44 

180 

10 

H 

65.7 

ilJO 

58.4 

4    17 

7    85 

4    88 

9    99 

1 

8    46 

181 

11 

TU 

Boyal  Horticnltonl  Sodety—Frnit  and  Floral  Oom- 

66J 

42^ 

54.8 

4    15 

7    88 

5      9 

10    15 

9 

8    48 

189 

19 

W 

SodetyofArtaatSpjc               [mltteca  at  11 AJL    67.0 

48.7 

54.9 

4    14 

7    40       5    56 

10    59 

8 

8    49 
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From  obserratlons  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  yeazs,  the  ayerure  day  tempentore  of  the  week  is  64.6^; 

and  ite 

night 

tMiperatare41.1«. 
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SHADING  CAMELLIAS. 


OME  cttltivatorB  have  excellent  reasons  for 

S'owing  Camellias  without  shade,  and  Mr. 
air  is  one  of  them  ;  but  while  he  admits 
that "  shading  may  do  ^ood  in  some  cases." 
he  is  yet  "stronely  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  a  deciaed  advantage    never   to 
shade  "  the  plants.    As  the  subject  is  rather 
an  important  one,  it  may  be  well  to  state  under 
what  circumstances  Camellias  will  endure  full 
sunshine  without  injury,  and  under  what  conditions 
they  will  not. 
^  First  of  all,  it  is  observable  that  when  the  shrubs 
are  growin^healthily  in  the  open  air  the  foliage  is  seldom 
scorched.    Even  in  the  sunny  land  of  Ital^  mey  do  not 
receive  injuxy  in  this  respect  any  more  than  m  the  south  of 
England    and  in  salubrious  districts  in    Wales.      When 
planted  out  in  congenial  soil  the  root-action  is  vigorous,  and 
the  foliage  is  unusually  stout  and  leathery.    The  moisture 
supplied  by  the  unrestricted  roots  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
demands  of  the  i>lants  and  the  sun.    There  is  no  check  by 
excessive  transpiration,  and  consequently    no   scorching. 
When  the  shrubs  are  growing  in  borders  under  glass  and 
have  abundance  of  air  and  water,  and  the  glass  is  of  good 
quality,  the  foliage  is  seldom  seriously  injured.     But  if 
ventilation  is  insufficient,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  growth 
is  made  earl^  in  the  season  when  the  weather  is  too  cold 
for  a  great  influx  of  air,  or  if  the  border  becomes  too  dry 
BO  that  the  growths  fla^,  or  if  there  are  lenses  in  tiie  glass, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  then  scorching  almost  inevitably 
follows. 

I  have  seen  Camellias  growing  in  borders  under  glass  in 
Scotland,  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  also  in  the 
Boyal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  and  there  was  practically  no 
Bcorching,  yet  no  shading  was  employed.  The  shrubs  were 
very  healthy,  had  abundant  roots  to  absorb  all  the  moisture 
required,  ana  not  being  forced  they  had  practicaUy  as  much 
air  as  if  they  were  growing  outside.  In  the  districts  re- 
ferred to  the  air  is  generally  moist,  and  evaporation  is  less 
than  in  drier  localities,  except  at  Frogmore,  which  is  not 
remarkable  for  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  that  of  the  Camellia 
house  is  made  so  by  artificial  means ;  an  intelligent  system 
of  culture  is  pursued,  and  the  result  is  success. 

In  the  drier  districts  of  England  it  is  found  advisable  to 
shade  slightly  even  if  the  steibs  are  nlanted  out  and  are 
not  forced  into  early  growth.  At  Waltham  Cross  Mr. 
William  Paul  has  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  healthy 
plants,  nearly  all  in  pots  and  tubs.  The  glass  is  not  only 
clouded,  but  the  floors  and  paths  of  the  house  are  constantly 
moist  during  the  growing  season,  almost  like  a  puddle  at 
times,  and  no  plants  can  be  in  better  condition  as  to  health, 
and  they  mature  the  wood  and  flower  most  freely.  In  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nurserv  at  Chelsea  there  are  grand  specimens  both 
planted  out  and  in  tubs,  and  there  the  glass  is  clouded,  and 
except  after  a  summerless  season  like  the  last  there  is 
a  fine  display  of  bloom.  In  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at 
Holloway  the  plants  in  pots  are  also  most  healthy,  glossy, 
and  flonf erous,  and  they  are  not  grown  under  bright  clear 
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glass.  In  the  Belgian  nurseries  where  Camellias  are  grown 
so  lar^ly  shade  is  afforded  them ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  it  in  summer  when  the  plants  are  placed  in  the 
open  air,  close  rows  of  Lombardy  Poplars  have  been  planted 
at  sufficiently  wide  intervals  that  they  cast  a  deep  broad 
shadow  across  the  spaces  between  the  rows,  and  uius  tho 
Camellias  there  arranged  have  shade  without  drip,  and  they 
are  watered  most  copiously.  The  same  plan  is  adopted  in 
Mr.  Turner's  nursenes  at  Slough,  and  the  plants  in  aU 
these  places  evidently  enjoy  the  shade  afforded  them.  I 
could  also  instance  many  private  gardens  where  Camellias 
are  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition  as  growing  in  the 
shade  afforded  by  Vines  and  Peach  trees,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  plants  would  be  in  the  same  healthy 
state  were  they  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun. 

If  slight  shade  is  advantageous  at  the  places  named,  and  i( 
certainly  appears  to  be  when  the  plants  are  healthy  and  root- 
action  strong,  how  much  more  is  it  required  in  many  other 
places  where,  as  is  unquestionably  the  case,  the  root-action 
of  potted  plants  is  far  from  vigorous,  and  cannot  supply 
the  moisture  commensurate  with  the  evaporation  from  tha 
foliage.  It  is  in  those  cases  where  I  think  it  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage rather  than  an  advantage  "  never  to  shade,"  for 
a  check  m  the  flow  of  moisture  from  the  roots  through  the 

Elants  to  the  air  inevitably  results  in  scorching.  It  may  be 
iiirly  urged  that  such  plants  are  not  in  good  condition,  or 
are  not  well  managed.  Granted ;  but  we  must  remember 
there  are  thousands  of  them,  and  we  must  take  them  as  they 
are,  and  "never  to  shade"  them  would  not  make  them 
better,  but  worse.  But  the  plants  in  the  instances  first 
cited  are  reaUy  in  superior  condition,  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  mode  of  culture  adopted,  including  judiciously 
shading  them  when  needed. 

That  defective  root-action— or  root-action  disproportion- 
ate to  the  size  of  the  plants  and  the  extent  of  their  eva- 
porating surfaces — is  conducive  to  scorching,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  case  of  large  half -starved  and  stunted  old 
sj^gimens  in  pots.  These  if  placed  in  the  full  sun  are  sur« 
to  haVe  their  foliage  burnt ;  but  cut  the  same  plants  down,  re- 
moving their  heiMs  entirely,  and  they  will  break  and  form 
foliage  more  healthy  than  before,  and  much  less  liable  to 
scor<ming,  because  tne  evaporating  surface  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  the  sap  has  not  to  find  its  sluj^gish  way  througk 
the  contracted  tortuous  courses  of  twisted  and  stunted 
branches.  There  is  then  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
evaporation,  and  the  leaves  are  the  less  prone  to  scorching. 

Mr.  Muir's  term  "  never  to  shade,"  applies  to  such  shrubs 
as  those  under  his  charge,  which  are  healthy  and  well 
managed  ;  but  not,  or  at  least  much  less  forcibly,  to  many 
thousands  of  others  grown  in  pots  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.— ^.  Wright. 


The  question  of  shading  or  non-shading  of  Camellias  is 
doubtless  an  important  one,  and  both  systems  should  be 
practically  tested  under  varying  conditions  before  we  can 
safely  arrive  at  a  proper  decision  ;  and  Mr.  Muir's  remarks 
on  page  331  might  mislead  many,  or  cause  them  not^  to 
devote  attention  to  that  most  useful  of  winter-flowering 
plants,  because  they  could  not  grow  them  otherwise  than  in 
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tiie  shade.  The  greatest  harm  in  shading  results  from  the 
excess  to  which  it  is  carried.  If  covering  is  placed  upon 
lenses  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  autumn,  perhaps 
tiurongh  a  series  of  dull  days  or  weeks,  then  injurious  results 
might  follow ;  but  if  the  blinds  are  only  drawn  down  when 
the  sun  has  the  most  power,  and  taken  up  again  early  in 
the  aftemooni  many  plants  are  thereby  much  benefited, 
and  amongst  them  Camellias.  If  Camellias  are  stationary 
in  large  or  small  conservatories  that  are  kept  gay  all  the 
year  with  flowering  plants,  shading  must  be  resorted  to,  or 
the  flowers  quickly  fall  and  soon  lose  the  bright  colour  many 
•f  liiem  would  otherwise  possess.  Mr.  Muir  is  ''strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  shading  does  more  harm  than  good, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage  never  to  shade 
Gamellias.**  I  ask,  Would  he  allow  them  to  go  unshaded 
when  blooming  during  spring  and  under  the  influence  of 
strong  sun  ?  The  beauty  of  the  flowers  would  be  quickly 
0Acrificed.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  advantageous  to  shade  them 
wilder  such  conditions  ?  I  infer  that  Mr.  Mutr  is  writing  of 
fixed  or  permanent  shading,  as  he  says,  "  To  shade  them  now 
would  very  likely  result  in  burnt  foliage  or  stunted  growth 
when  the  shading  was  removed.*^  How  could  this  be  the  case 
if  shading  was  properly  applied  ? — not  too  heavy,  but  something 
that  would  admit  plenty  of  lip:bt,  so  that  the  foliage  would  he 
hard  before  full  exposure  to  the  sun  was  needed,  and  the  wood 
would  be  sufficiently  ripe  to  produce  good  flowers.  To  prove 
that  Camellias  will  do  well  under  shade,  we  have  them  tiained 
lere  on  the  back  walls  of  two  early  Peach  houses,  and  are 
^Dsely  shaded.  They  are  cut  hard  back  each  year  when  in 
bloom«  They  grow  luxuriantly,  and  never  fail  to  set  a  large 
somber  of  blooms,  their  first  flowers  opening  towards  the  end 
of  September.  Again,  in  a  garden  that  has  recently  been 
descriocd  in  the  Journal,  and  not  a  great  distance  from  here, 
are  a  number  of  large  Camellias  in  tubs  and  planted  out  under 
ttie  shade  of  Vines  in  a  late  vinery  and  never  moved,  yet 
they  do  well  and  bloom  profusely.  If  the  wood  was  not  suffi- 
ciently ripe  for  blooming  under  the  conditions  mentioned  how 
is  it  they  bloom  so  abundantly  ?— Wm.  Babbney. 

A  FULL  CROP  OF  STRAWBERRIES  THE  FIRST 
SEASON  AFTER   PLANTING. 

If  what  I  have  been  frequently  told  by  amateurs,  that 
Strawberry  plants  take  up  too  much  space  and  arc  too  long  on 
the  ground  before  bearing  a  full  crop,  be  the  general  opinion 
throughout  the  country,  then  it  is  easily  understood  why  we  do 
not  see  more  Strawberry  beds  in  small  gardens ;  but  judging 
from  my  experience  lam  inclined  to  think  that  this  impression 
Ik  far  from  being  correct.  The  Strawberry  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  quickest  bearing  plants  anyone  can  grow, 
and  few  fruits  give  more  satisfaction,  especially  to  amatenrs. 
That  a  fine  bed  of  Strawberries  may  be  easily  secured  in  lees 
than  twelve  months  after  planting,  has  been  abundantly 
proved. 

About  ten  months  ago  I  layered  a  number  of  Black  Prince 
Strawberry  runners  into  3-inch  pots.  At  the  beginning  of 
August,  or  not  nine  months  ago,  these  young  plants  were  planted 
out  1  foot  by  18  inches  apart  on  a  south  border  after  the 
J*otatoes  were  taken  up.  Turning  tbem  out  of  the  pots  they 
received  no  check  in  planting,  and  since  then  they  have  done 
rery  well.  They  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  I  have  drawn 
s  couple  of  plants  from  amongst  some  hundreds  and  sent  them 
to  you  to  show  that  we  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  the  head- 
ing of  these  notes  being  fully  substantiated.  Before  May  is 
orer  we  shall  be  gathering  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  from  them,  as 
thero  is  never  any  danger  of  Black  Prince  failing  either  to 
produce  flowers  or  to  swell  the  fruit.  You  can  judge  from  the 
samples  sent  that  anyone  possessing  a  bed  of  the  same,  say 
4  feet  by  12  feet  or  so  (which  is  certainly  not  too  large  for  a 
small  garden)  would  have  a  bed  of  Strawberries  that  would 
astonish  many. 

No  other  vaiiety  of  Strawberry  does  so  well  with  us  as 
Black  Prince.  It  only  lacks  one  quality  which  many  others 
possess,  and  thfit  is  extreme  size  of  fruit.  In  every  other 
respect  there  is  no  variety  of  Strawberry  can  approach  if,  and 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it  must  not  infer  from  my 
words  that  it  is  very  small,  as  many  fruit  average  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  to  the  pound.  Severe  frost  does  not  injure  it 
in  winter,  and  rain,  cold,  or  want  of  sunshine  docs  not  prevent 
it  from  blooming  now  and  setting  and  swelling  its  fruit  I 
kave  no  object  in  thus  praising  it  further  than  to  benefit  others, 
as  I  am  sure  many  who  grow  other  varieties  and  only  have  a 


few  large  fruit  for  a  crop  might  increase  their  supply  six 
times  by  growing  such  a  variety  as  this. — J.  MuiB,  Margam, 

[One  of  the  plants  had  120  floweirs  and  buds,  and  fhe  ottier 
136.  Many  fiowers  had  set  when  we  received  the  plants  oi 
the  26th  ult,  and  the  foliage  and  roots  were  in  the  most  sati^ 
factory  condition. — Eds.] 

AURICULAS. 

Mt  love  for  Auriculas  commenced  with  my  early  years.  My 
mother,  an  old-fashioned  fiower  lover,  having  two  Yerj  fine 
white-edged  flowers  and  a  self,  which  if  in  being  now  would 
eclipse  sll  X  saw  on  the  20th  ult  at  South  Kensington— suck 
heads  of  fiowers  borne  on  stems  the  size  of  a  quill  I  nowhoe 
see  now.  For  years  not  an  Auricula  was  to  be  seen  exc^  in 
one  old-fashioned  garden  in  the  village,  during  which  time  I 
had  taken  up  the  culture  of  the  border  Polyanthus,  and  to-day 
I  can  rejoice  in  many  finer  varieties  thAn  those  exhibited  on 
Tuesday  last.  About  ten  years  ago,  however,  a  curate  residing 
in  the  plaoe  visited  Messrs.  Turner's  at  Slough,  and  so  stnd^ 
was  he  with  the  beautiful  alpines  there  that  he  brought  some 
seed  home  with  him,  and  in  two  years  his  garden  was  the 
admiration  of  all.  Having  to  leave  the  place  he  gave  awsy 
his  plants ;  some  came  to  my  lot,  and,  my  old  love  tiioi 
awakened,  I  have  gone  on  selecting  until  1  have  now  some 
splendid  flowers,  many  measuring  2  inches  across,  and  yet  no 
one  can  say  they  are  coarse. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  collections  at  Kensing^n  were  equal 
to  those  of  last  year  as  regards  quality ;  and  some  flowers  that 
showed  weU  last  year  were  notably  absent  this^  otiiers  that 
were  poor  last  year  were  better  this.  I  was  somewhat  struck 
with  the  absence  of  several  white^dged  varieties  that  were 
shown  somewhat  plentifully  last  year,  while  green-edges  seemed 
in  better  trim.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  &e  fiower  adjudged 
the  premier  prize  had  in  reality  obtained  that  high  position,  as 
I  had  vividly  in  my  recollection  the  magnificent  premier  flower 
of  last  year.  But  I  must  say  I  was  delighted  with  the  seedlings. 
I  see  in  them  the  promise  of  some  grand  flowers  in  the  fntcne^ 
and  I  think  those  who  are  striving  to  improve  the  Auricula  «n 
not  working  in  vain. 

In  the  laoed  varieties  of  Polyanthus  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
attained.  The  very  beet  of  late  years  do  not  equal  many  of 
the  older  flowers.  An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  tbA 
seedling  shown  by  Mr.  Barlow.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that 
the  cultivation  of  both  flowers  should  have  sunk  to  ao  low  an 
ebb  in  the  south,  while  our  northern  friends  have  evidently 
never  flagged  in  their  zeal.  Now  that  such  an  impetus  has 
been  given  in  the  south  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  let 
us  hope  that  the  exertions  being  put  forth  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  cultivation  will  be  crowned  with  snocess.—' 

COUNTBT  BOOKSBLLBB. 


SMALL  BIRDS, 


I  HAVE  read  some  excellent  letters  at  different  times  in  the 
Journal  relative  to  the  injury  done  by  small  birds  in  gardens; 
and  as  I  have  for  many  years  had  to  contend  against  the 
ravages  of  sparrows,  &c.,  and  having  had  both  birds  and  gardens 
under  notice  all  my  life,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  exprefls 
my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  question  whether  birds 
do  good  or  harm  was  approached  from  two  sides— the  scnti* 
mental  and  the  practical ;  and  without  wishing  to  disparage 
those  who  love  small  birds,  I  cannot  help  thinking  they  have 
no  locus  standi  in  a  case  whero  direct  injury  is  done  to  gai^ 
deners.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  sentimentalists  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
ornithology.  They  arc  persons  who  have  either  no  means  of 
observation,  or  who  lack  that  nice  discrimination  which  is 
alone  the  true  guide  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  habits 
and  life  history  of  birds.  They  are  content  to  stay  at  home 
and  read  what  others,  ignorant  perhaps  as  themselves^  tell 
them.  To  them  a  bird  is  a  bird :  whether  it  be  granivorons  or 
insectivorous,  resident  or  migratoiy,  summer  or  winter  visitor, 
is  unknown  to  them  and  they  have  no  wish  to  inquire.  Now  this 
class  of  persons,  knowing  nothing  of  birds  by  observation, 
being  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  law  of  increase  of  each 
species,  or  of  their  movements,  habits,  or  migrations^  feel 
themselves  bound  by  a  laudable  desire  to  prevent  any  de* 
struction  amongst  birds,  to  write  to  the  newspapers  from  time 
to  time  the  most  absurd  and  inaccurate  observations  of  bird 
^  life,  which  to  them  seems  one  whole  and  undivided  snlq'ect. 
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How  diffezent  is  the  view  taken  by  a  zeal  xiataralist  I  To  him 
each  bird  presents  a  distinct  feature,  earii  has  habite  peculiar 
to  itself,  or  rather  to  its  species,  each  has  a  distinct  mode  of 
lile,  and  each  stands  lelatea  to  others  and  to  its  snrroandings 
in  a  manner  which  reqnizes  constant  stndy  and  careful  ob- 
aervation  in  order  to  estimate  its  good  and  bad  qualities,  and 
to  ixmn  a  soimd  judgment  of  its  place  in  nature. 

A  correspondent  brought  under  notice  a  treatise  by  a  French- 
man (Mons.  Thorent  Pr^^ost)  on  the  food  of  small  birds. 
How  often  has  this  same  treatise  been  called  in  to  aid  the 
sentimentalists !  And  what  a  lore  this  same  Frenchman  must 
haye  had  for  the  little  birds  be  took  such  a  delight  in  destroying  ! 
1  wonder  if  it  oyer  struck  him  that  the  food  in  their  crops 
would  be  z^^ulated  by  the  district  in  yHiioh  they  were  killed. 
Chaffinches,  for  instance,  in  woods,  far  remoyed  from  oultrnated 
fields  and  gardens,  do  not  feed  on  the  same  food  as  others 
which  haunt  the  latter  places.  And  is  it  necessary  that 
Englishmen  who  hare  these  birds  under  their  obseryation 
daily  should  hare  to  go  oyer  to  France  to  learn  what  they 
feed  on  ?  And  who  knows  where  Mons.  Pieyost  killed  his  birds  ? 
But  surely  it  did  not  require  the  slaughter  of  so  many  birds  all 
through  the  year  to  find  out  what  they  fed  upon.  If,  for 
instance,  I  see  a  flock  of  sparrows  fly  off  a  field  of  ripening 
grain,  I  don't  want  any  preparation  of  their  stomachs  to  tell 
xne  what  their  food  is  ;  or  when  I  haye  sown  a  bed  of  radisfaes 
and  see  them  coming  up  all  right,  and  the  next  time  I  go  round 
I  see  seyeral  chaffinches  fly  off  the  bed  and  find  the  whole  of 
my  sprouting  radishes  destroyed,  I  don't  want  anyone  to  tell 
me  the  chaffinch's  food  is  moths  and  butterflies ;  or  when  I 
haye  beds  carefully  prepared  and  sown  with  Buttons'  or  Carter's 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  &c.,  and  1  come  suddenly  upon  a 
flock  of  greenfinches  and  chaffinches  on  the  beds,  and  find 
all  my  labour  in  yain,  my  seed  destroyed,  and  season  lost,  then 
I  don't  want  to  know  what  their  food  is— in  fact  I  wo'n't  hear 
that  it  is  cockchafers,  worms,  &c.  No,  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact,  these  birds  are  a  great  nuisance  in  gardens  and  do  much 
injury.  I  do  not  object  to  them  anywhere  dse,  but  I  will  not 
haye  them  in  the  garden,  and  if  they  persist  in  coming  into 
it  to  commit  mischief  they  must  pay  the  penalty. 

I  do  not  deny  that  most  birds  do  much  good,  indeed  I  know 
they  do  more  than  they  usually  haye  credit  for,  because  the 
good  they  do  is  general,vand  affects  no  one  in  particular,  and 
for  that  reason  it  frequently  goes  unnoticed.  On  the  other 
hand  the  harm  they  do  is  local,  and  dizeetly  afiects  the 
grower's  interest,  so  that  he  sees  the  misehief  at  once  and 
takes  measures  accordingly ;  for  though  he  is  willing  perhaps 
to  allow  they  do  some  g(K)d,  he  cannot  permit  them  to  do  him 
direct  injury  on  that  account 

With  some  kinds  of  birds  such  as  bullfinches  and  sparrows 
it  is  otherwise  ;  they  seldom  come  into  the  garden  except  to 
commit  damage,  and  I  cannot  see  they  do  any  good  that  at  all 
compensates  for  the  harm  they  do.  The  bnllfinohes  are  notori- 
ously destructiye  pests,  and  haye  not  one  good  property  in  their 
fayour  ;  fortunately  they  are  not  ycry  numerous  now.  Bat  it  is 
tiie  sparrow  that  is  such  a  pest  to  gardeners,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  it  as  reduced  in  numbers  as  the  bullfinch.  Sparrows 
neyer  seem  at  rest  in  the  garden  so  long  as  anything  remains 
nndestroyed ;  they  are  a  perfect  scouige  to  those  who  unfortu- 
nately haye  gardens  near  large  towns.  All  through  the  winter 
iaiey  are  nibbling  off  the  buds  of  Red  Currants  and  Gooseberry 
trees,  and  in  the  spring  they  do  an  enormous  amount  of  damage 
bv  cuttmg  off  the  Gooseberry  flowers.  A  single  sparrow  will 
dear  off  the  entire  crop  of  a  huge  GoosebOTy  tree  by  this 
practice  in  a  yery  short  time,  and  where  sparrows  are  yery 
namezons  I  do. not  know  of  any  means  to  saye  the  crop. 

J^^o  iw>t  blame  the  sentimentalists  for  trying  to  save  the 
birds  hyes.  All  I  say  is,  that  as  tiiey  do  not  understand  the 
jmbject  they  have  scarcely  a  right  to  interfere,  especially  when 
It  18  a  question  of  destruction  of  other  people's  property. 
Surely  the  gardener— whose  interest  is  so  closely  bound  up 
in  the  subject,  and  whose  daily  life  brings  him  constantly  in 
contact  with  the  birds  and  their  food— ought  to  be  the  best 
judge.— F.  Boxes. 


natifid  leaves  silvery  beneath.  It  is  a  native  of  Soutii  Africa, 
and  has  been  mistaken  for  Cryptostemma  calendulaoeuia 
from  the  same  country,  which  in  the  flower  heads  it  much 
resembles. — ^L.  * 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  POLYANTHUS. 

It  appears  according  to  your  correspondent  Mr.  Dod  "  that 
the  discussions  on  this  question  have  generally  tended  to  show 
that  the  garden  varieties  of  Primula  commonly  called  Poly- 
anthus may  be  produced  from  either  the  Cowslip  or  -the  Prim« 
rose,  or  from  hybrids  between  them."  I  do  not  know  whether 
such  is  the  case,  bat  I  have  found  the  converse  take  place  by 
experiment.  I  do  not  regard  the  Cowslip  and  Primi-ose  as  dis- 
tihct  species  ;  and  without  pretending  to  be  a  botanist  I  may 
say  that  I  agree  with  Linnaeus  that  the  Cowslip,  the  Primrose, 
and  Oxlip  are  different  forms  of  the  same  flower,  and  the 
Polyanthus  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
anyone  may  convince  himself  by  purchasing  a  packet  of  Poly- 
anthus seed  and  raising  a  large  number  of  seedlings  for  five  or 
six  years,  which  I  did.  I  can  hardly  dignify  my  operations 
with  the  name  of  experiments,  for  I  did  not  artificially  impreg- 
nate any  of  the  flowers,  but  simply  grew  them  in  the  garden 
and  saved  seeds  of  peculiar  forms.  The  result  was  that  I  gxew 
all  the  varieties  above  mentioaed.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
the  seedlings  should  have  been  grown  under  glass,  and  that  a 
bird  may  l^ve  carried  a  Cowslip  seed  and  dropped  it  just  in 
the  right  place,  and  the  sam3  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the 
Primrose.  With  re^rd  to  this  I  may  observe  that  the  change 
did  not  take  place  suddenly  but  through  intermediate  format 
and  with  regard  to  the  Primixjse,  I  never  produced  one  without 
passing  through  the  Polyanthus  stage.  I  raised  several  prim- 
rose-coloured— i^.f  yellow — Polyanthuses,  but  have  a  difficulty 
in  keepiog  them  ;  there  appears  little  fixity  of  type.  After  a 
year  or  two  they  throw  up  a  few  flowers  without  any  footstalk, 
and  in  another  year  or  two  change  altogether  to  Primroses-^at 
least  such  has  been  the  case  with  several  of  those  I  have  raised. 
The  other  coloured  plants  appear  much  more  eonstant  to'%he 
Polyanthus  forms,  but  some  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  vary. 
I  enclose  Polyanthuses  from  three  different  plants,  and  Prim- 
roses from  the  same  plant  as  the  lai^gest  Polyanthus. — 
Amateur,  Cirencctter,      

Mb.  Bod  would  do  a  good  service  both  to  horticultural  and 
botanical  science  if  he  would  determine  by  accurate  exparl- 
ment  whether  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip  are  really  capable  of 
interbreeding.  I  have  not  been  able  after  many  trials  to  efiiect 
the  cross  myself.  There  would  appear  to  be  several  well 
marked  and  distinct  wild  forms  of  the  Primrose.  The  especial 
one,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oxlip  mystery,  when  in  its 
small  blossomed  state  so  completely  mimics  a  large  Cowslip 
as  to  deceive,  or  at  least  confuse,  an  ordinary  observer.  It  is 
tliis  plant  which  has  given  rise  to  the  (as  I  think)  mistaken 
notion  that  the  Primrose,  Cowslip,  and  Polyanthus  will  aU 
come  from  one  pinch  of  seed  ;  of  course  I  consider  the  P.  elatior 
of  Jacquin  out  of  court  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 
I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  remarking  that  any  exptri- 
HMiiter  who  is  minded  to  work  at  this  subject  must  remflfmber 
that  neither  strong  assertions  nor  loose  evidence  will  in  the 
least  degree  forward  the  subject. — R.  Trevor  Clarke. 


Abctotis  abborescens— which  we  only  know  of  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden — though  less  showy  than  its  near 
relative  A.  grandiflora,  is  almost  equally  attractive  from  the 
soft  glow  of  its  colours.  Around  the  dark  centre  is  a  ring  of 
orange,  and  outside  an  expanse  of  pale  sulphur  yellow.  Apart 
from  this  difference  of  colour  it  is  almost  precisely  the  species 
above  referred  to,  forming  a  small  greenhouse  shrub  with  pin- 


WARNING  RELATIVE  TO  DYNAMITE. 

The  description  in  last  week's  Journal  of  the  blasting  of  itree 
roots  with  dynamite  at  Mentmore  will  no  doubt  have  interested 
many  of  your  readers,  and  will  possibly  induce  some  to  try  for 
themselves  an  operation  which  your  correspondent  represoits 
as  so  simple  and  safe.  He  has  perhaps  never  seen  dynamite 
behave  otherwise  than  well,  and  was  not  informed  by  its  yen- 
dors  that  it  possesses  peculiarities  which  make  it  tar  from  an 
innocent  substance  fit  to  be  entrusted  to  any  inexperienced 
hands,  otherwise  I  think  he  would  have  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing points,  which  should  be  known  by  all  who  employ  it : — 
Is^  Dynamite,  or  rather  the  nitro-glycerine  contained  in  it, 
freezes  at  about  43°  Fahr.,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  use  it  in  that 
condition.  2ndly,  Thawing  it  should  be  done  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water ;  neglect  in  this  respect 
has  caused  disastrous  explosions.  A  favourite  plan  with  miners 
is  to  DTit  the  frozen  charges  into  their  breeches  pockets.  8rdly, 
Keeping  it  in  the  damp  should  be  avoided  ;  moisture  tends  to 
make  the  oily  nitro-glycerine  exude,  and  this  in  the  free  state 
is  highly  dangerous. 
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Bat  in  supplementing  yoar  account  with  this  brief  warning 
I  have  no  wish  to  take  away  the  character  of  what  is  un- 
doubtedly a  most  valuable  ezplosiye,  ^ore  especially  for  blast- 
ing in  wet  ground  or  under  water.  For  the  latter  purpose  I 
have  used  some  tons  of  it,  happily  without  accident ;  but  I 
should  neyer  allow  it  either  to  be  kept  or  employed  except 
imder  an  experienced  eye.  One  safeguard,  indeed,  against 
its  adoption  for  blasting  purposes  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
it  in  most  places,  for  rulway  companies  will  not  carry  it 
at  any  pricc—A.  L.  N. 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS   AT  TUBNHAM 

GBEEN. 

A  FLOWBR  SHOW  at  Tamham  Green  is  inyested  with  more  than 
•rdimuy  interest  to  the  metropolitan  horticulturists,  for  it  is 
suffgestiye  of  those  erand  old  days  at  Chiswick,  when  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  held  such  extensive  and  attractiye  displays  that 
the^  required  special  numbers  of  the  Cottage  Gardener  to  do  them 
jusUce.  Since  those  days  the  district  with  which  so  many 
memories  are  connected,  as  that  where  the  first  stimulus  was 

Syen  to  the  public  exhibition  of  plants,  has  been  without  any 
cal  show,  and  in  this  respect  is  behind  many  other  places  in  the 
unmediate  neighbourhood.  Now,  however,  something  has  at  last 
fteen  done  to  awaken  the  horticultural  energies  of  the  residents, 
and  the  success  of  the  effort  will  no  doubt  lead  to  results  of  a 
permanent  character.  The  Exhibition  held  on  Thursday  last  was 
well  attended  by  visitors  and  exhibitors,  but  the  competition  was 
not  very  keen,  and  the  attractions  of  the  display  were  chiefly  due 
to  the  handsome  groups  of  plants  from  the  London  nurserymen 
and  several  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  organisers  of 
the  Show  baa  a  charitable  object  in  view,  for  all  funds  that  remain 
^ter  deducting  expenses  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  West  London 
HospitaL  and  in  pursuance  of  this  benevolent  design  they  were 
favoured  by  the  patronage  of  the  Boyal  Horticultuna  Socie^  and 
several  influential  gentlemen.  The  Show  was  held  in  the  vestry 
Hall,  closely  adjoining  the  Society's  Gktrdens,  where  visitors  to 
the  Exhibition  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  promenading,  and  it  is 
•o^tfnl  which  contributed  most  to  the  general  satisfaction. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  and  the  general 
management  it  is  well  known  that  where  Mr.  Barron  supermtencU 
the  most  fastidious  are  satisfied,  and  it  is  almost  unneoessaiT  to 
state  that  notwithstanding  the  formality  of  the  building  the  effect 
was  extremely  bright  and  pleasing.  The  hall  is  a  long  quad- 
rang^  with  a  recess  at  one  end ;  on  each  side  extended  tables 
eovezed  with  green  cloth,  and  on  these  the  various  groups  were 
arranged,  the  central  table  being  occupied  by  the  smaller  plants 
in  the  competition  classes  and  the  cut  flowers.  The  recess  above 
allnded  to  was  filled  with  remarkably  handsome  specimen  Palms 
from  Gunnersbury  House,  forming  an  admirable  background  to  a 
beautiful  semicircular  group  of  standard  Boses  and  Japanese  ICaples 
from  Messrs.  Yeitch  A  Sons  of  Chelsea,  one  of  the  chief  features 
•f  the  Exhibition.    At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  was  a  pretty 

S'oup  of  ornamental  foliage  plants  from  Mr.  Herbst's  nurseiy, 
ew  Boad,  which  included  a  number  of  Palms.  A  fine  specimen 
Seaforthia  elegans  was  very  attractive,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
group ;  plants  of  Ophiopogon  Jabnran.pans  of  Tradescantia  multi- 
eolor,  Selaginellas,  Panicums,  and  otners  beiuf  very  lightly  and 
pleasingly  arranged.  The  novelty  of  the  group,however,  consisted 
m  many  of  the  plants  being  shown  in  neat  and  artistically  ma4e 
•ana  baskets,  some  of  them  not  more  than  2  inches  deep,  andlhc^ 
were  greatly  admired.  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  Chiswick  House 
(gardener,  Mr.  May)^  contributed  four  small  groups  for  the  angles 
of  the  hall,  consistmg  of  some  very  fine  Bichiurdias,  Spiraeas, 
Ferns,  Primroses,  and  a  box  of  Camellias  and  Pancratiums. 

As  we  have  already  indicated  the  nurserymen's  collections  were 
both  extensive  and  beautiful,  equal  to  those  exhibited  at  many  of 
fhe  large  London  shows.  Next  in  point  of  attractiveness  to 
Messrs.  veitch's  Boses  was  a  groupof  Orchids  and  miscellaneous 
plants  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper  Holloway. 
Among  the  numerous  handsome  plants  especially  noticeable  were 
a  good  variety  of  Odontoglossum  oirrhosum.  Aendes  FieldiugiL 
Aolantum  Wuliamsi,  good  Gloxinias,  and  tne  charming  hybrid 
Azalea  Princess  Maude.  A  large  and  imposinjBf  group  was  sent 
by  the  General  Horticultural  Company,  comprising  examples  of 
Mr.  Bause's  handsome  Dracaenas,  fine  plants  of  the  drooping 
Maidenhaur  Fern  Adiantum  Bausei,  Asalea  Yeitchi  gracillima, 
Yucca  filamentosa  variegata,  and  many  others,  which  were  con- 
siderably enlived  bv  specimens  of  the  brilliantly  coloured  ScuUcap 
flcntellaria  Moccinlana.  Mr.  J.  Aldous,  fiorist.  South  Kensington, 
exhibited  a  pleasing  group  in  which  Hydrangeas,  Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens,  and  GreviUeas  predominated,  the  margm  being 
composed  of  Forget-me-nots  and  Selaginellas  in  rows.  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  staged  a  large  and  graceful 
group  of  Crotons.  Dracaenas  and  Palms,  with  a  few  flowering 

Elants.    Messrs.  Osbom  ^  Sons,  Fulham,  had  a  similar  group, 
nt   tastefully   marnned   with   small   Palms   and    Adiantnms. 
Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Oheshunt,  sent  two  boxes 


of  remarkably  fresh  and  beautiful  Boses,  which  awakened  the 
admiration  of  all  the  visitors :  a  bloom  of  the  new  Tea  Ifadame 
Lambard,  that  promises  to  be  a  fine  exhibition  variety,  was 
the  finest  we  have  seen.  Messrs.  John  Standish  A  Cc^  Aaoot, 
exhibited  forty  large  flowers  of  Gardenia  intermedia,  similar  in 
beauty  to  those  previously  shown  at  Kensin^n.  The  only 
other  group  that  was  not  entered  in  competition  was  the  one 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Boberts,  gardener  to  Baron  Bothschild,  Gnn* 
nersbury  Park,  which  included  a  large  number  of  handsome 
plants  arrangea  with  excellent  taste.  Orchids,  Ferns,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Crotons,  Caladiums,  and  Anthuriums  were  all  admiraUj 
represented,  among  the  snecialities  being  good  specimens  of 
Pimelea  spectabilis  and  Tulandsia  Zahnii  in  flower,  the  latter 
being  honoured  with  a  certificate  of  merit.  All  the  above 
oollections  were  highly  commended  by  the  Judges,  and  they 
undoubtedly  contributed  very  largely  to  the  success  of  fcte 
Exhibition. 

The  sdiednle  enumerated  twenty-eight  classes,  besides  several 
in  which  special  prizes  were  offered ;  but  in  eight  or  nine  there 
were  no  entries,  and  in  many  of  the  others  there  was  scaicoely  any 
competition.  The  principal  class  was  that  for  a  group  of  plants 
to  occupy  a  space  12  feet  by  6  feet  The  chief  honours  were  easUj 
won  by  Mr.  Hudson,  {[ardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnens- 
bury  House,  Acton,  with  a  most  tastefully  arranged  group  com- 
posed of  Palms,  Crotons,  Spiraeas,  Dracaenas,  Ferns,  Cinerarias, 
and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  disposed  in  a  light  informal  manner,  and 
margined  with  Caladium  argyrites  and  Adiantum  cnneatnm.  Hie 
second  position  was  taken  by  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  A  Sons,  Turn* 
ham  Green,  with  a  bright  group  of  Azaleas,  Gloxinias,  Pelargo- 
niums, and  Palms.  B.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Garden  House,  Chiswick,  was 
the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  a  smaller  group,  and  obtained 
the  premier  prize  with  a  neat  collection  of  flowering  and  fine-foliasps 
plants.  Azaleas  were  not  in  first-rate  condition  but  genonaUy 
well  fiowered,  the  principal  prizes  in  the  two  classes  being  awarded 
to  J.  E.  Starling,  Esq.,  The  Chestnuts,  Gunnersbury :  C.  Bown, 
Esq.,  Grosvenor  House,  and  Mr.  Hardy.  Fine-foliage  plants  were 
represented  by  two  oollections  of  six,  the  magnificent  Palms  horn 
Mr.  Hudson  that  occupied  the  recess  gaimng  the  chief  prise ; 
H.  Pearks,  Esq.,  Heatlmeld  Cottage,  Tumham  Green,  and  Mr. 
Bown  being  awarded  ec^ual  second  prizes  for  Begonias,  Caladiums, 
and  Dracaenas.  The  prizes  for  three  specimens  of  Spiraea  japonica 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  Starling,  B.  Lathbury,  Esq.,  Park  House^ 
Tumham  Green,  and  Mr.  Bown  with  healthy  plants,  but  not  very 
profusely  fiowered.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
m  the  classes  for  Auriculas,  Primroses,  and  hardy  plants,  being 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  each  collection.  Ferns  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hudson,  Lathbury,  and  Bown.  the  prizes  being  awarded 
in  the  order  named  for  very  fresh  and  healthy  specimens. 

Table  decorations  and  cut  flowers  were  very  well  represented, 
the  competition  in  the  class  for  a  single  stand  of  flowen  bdncr 
rather  close.  Equal  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Peaiks  and 
Mr.  Hudson,  the  former  with  a  light  and  pleasing  arrangement  of 
Spiraeas,  white  and  golden  Marguerites,  Lonicera  reticulata  aurea, 
white  and  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Euchanses,  and  white  Lilaos,  with 
fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum.  There  was  rather  too  much  yellow 
in  this  stand,  which  was  otherwise  very  tastefuL  Mr.  Hudson's 
stand  was  much  brighter,  being  enlivened  by  sprays  of  Chorosema 
Chandleri,  double  Jonquils,  Boss  buds.  Begonia  nitida  odorata^ 
and  Cinerarias.  G.  H.  Jupp,  Esq.,  White  Lodge,  Gunnersbury, 
was  second  with  a  neat  arrangement  of  Gloxinias,  Lilies  of  the 
Yalley,  Boses,  and  Forffet-me-noto.  In  the  other  classes  for  cat 
fiowers  and  bouaueto  Mrs.  Pearks  and  Mr.  Hudson  were  the  only 
exhibitors,  and  divided  the  prizes,  in  the  class  for  miscellaneous 
exhibits  groups  of  plants  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Fromow, 
Dean,  and  Montgomery,  to  whom  prizes  were  awarded ;  and  also 
to  Mrs.  Hudson  for  a  handsome  arrangement  of  fiowers  and  stands 
for  teble  decoration.  Several  special  prizes  were  offered  by  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  the  district,  but  there  were  only  four  entries. 
Mr.  Lathbury  gained  the  first  prize,  offered  by  Mn.  G.  H.  Jupp, 
for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers.  Mr.  Hudson  secured  a  similar  award, 
offered  by  Mrs.  Pearks.  for  a  hand  bouquet,  the  same  exhibitor 
and  Mr.  Fearks  being  placed  second  and  third  with  six  planto  for 
teble  decoration,  the  prizes  being  given  by  Mr.  Aldous. 

During  the  afternoon  a  larger  company  assembled  in  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  than  lias  been  seen  there  sinoe 
the  last  great  Show,  more  than  twenty  years  ago  :  and  the  bright 
sunny  weather  rendered  the  Gardens,  now  gay  with  the  blossom  of 
fruit  trees,  extremely  enjoyable.  The  services  of  the  Scoto  Guards 
band  were  obteined  by  Francis  N.  Dancer,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Smith. 
Esq.,  who  generously  subscribed  for  that  purpose. 

Sea.  SAMD.~Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  what  has  lately 
been  written  about  sea  sand.  I  know  the  deposit  well  about 
which  Mr.  Muir  speaks.  It  is  sea  sand,  true  ;  but  so  was  the 
finest  Beigate  alver  sand  ages  ago.  Any  sand  on  the  sea  beach 
which  IS  out  of  reach  of  all  tides,  and  which  has  been  exposed 
for  a  long  tune  to  the  purifying  influences  of  sun  and  stom. 
18  good  for  pottmg  purposes,  while  that  which  is  got  doee  to 
the  water  would  certainly  destroy  tender  plants,  such  as  Alter- 
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luuntlienu,  Lobelias,  &c.,  and  is  almost  too  strong  for  surfacing 
beds  of  Crocuses  and  Asparagus^— Withtoombb. 


CHAPTERS  ON  INSECTS  FOR  GARDENERS.— No.  5. 

MBW  SKBZB8. 

Thb  Baby-tails,  as  thej  are  popnlarlj  called,  oonatitnte  the 
last  giotip  of  the  Entomopbaga ;  tine  Ichneomons  and  GaUflies, 
bdonging  to  the  same  diViaion  of  the  HTmenopteroos  order,  we 
tiare  already  noticed.  These,  like  their  brethren,  axe  stingless, 
for  thongh  one  of  them  if  roughly  handled  may  attempt  to 
atrike  with  the  oripositor  there  are  nopoison  gtiads  attached 
to  it  The  leading  pecoliarity  of  the  CnxyDdn  is  in  the  abdo- 
men, the  greater  number  of  the  segments  of  which  are  small 
and  slip  one  into  another  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope.  When 
-alarmed  a  Chrysis  insect  does  what  is  Tery  nnnsnal  amongst 
-flying  insects — ^that  is,  it  forms  itself  into  a  ball  by  taming  the 
abdomen  over  until  the  head  is  coYered  thereby ;  the  wings, 
howeyer,  still  remain  yisible.  This  is  probably  acme  as  a  pro- 
tective measure,  and  is  not  merely  the  result  of  fear.  The  size 
<ii  these  Buby-tails  is  about  one-thiid  of  that  of  the  common 
wasp,  but  they  attract  the  eye  by  their  brilliant  tints  of  red, 
•golden  green,  and  blue ;  their  restless  motions  in  the  summer 
sunshine  also  tell  of  surprising  energy  lodged  in  their  small 
bodies.  In  gardens  they  are  occasioniJ  visitoTB,  but  in  no  way 
hurtful,  the  lame  being  parasitic  in  habit,  dwelling  in  the 
nests  that  haye  been  formed  by  the  solitary  bees  and  wasps. 
The  female  Chrysis  discoyers  these  by  instinct,  and  manages 
<to  introduce  her  eggs  into  the  cells  of  the  larger  species,  not 
without  peril,  for  there  haye  been  cases  where  the  rightful 
owner  has  been  seen  to  catch  the  Intruder  in  the  act,  the 
pcmalty  being  deatii  or  mortal  injury.  When  the  young  laryas 
Appear  they  deyour  the  food  that  has  been  stored  up  by  the 
-bee  or  other  species,  and  finally  the  rightful  owner  also,  though 
it  has  been  conjectared  that  in  the  struggle  the  bee  grub  may 
sometimes  be  the  conqueror.  We  haye  about  twen^  British 
apecies  of  the  Buby-tails,  insects,  howeyer,  that  m  hotter 
jooxmteies  frequently  occur  in  yast  multitudes. 

The  Aculeata,  as  forming  the  second  great  division  of  the 
two  that  constitute  the  order  before  us,  are  recognisable  by  the 
Appendage  to  the  abdomen,  which,  appearing  simple  to  the 
«ye,  is  really  composed  to  two  bristles  finSy  toothed,  and 
which  we  call  a  stins ;  but  as  there  are  exceptions  to  most 
rules,  so  here  we  find  uiat  some  of  the  insects  have  no  stings,  or 
-abortiye  ones.  The  drones  of  our  hives  are  a  familiar  example, 
and  amongst  the  ants  again  the  ordinary  workers  are  mostly 
stingless,  but  they  discharge  an  acid  fluid  from  the  mouth. 
Hudi  as  we  may  tiiink  the  ants  difler  from  the  wasps,  they  are 
4Kientiflcally  placed  in  one  subdivision,  forming  the  Bssdones, 
the  *'Bapacious"  Aculeata.  There  are  ants  solitaiy  as  well 
as  ants  social,  though  insigniflcant  in  number  compared  with 
those  whose  colonies  are  well  known,  and  discoverable  at 
times  within  the  garden  precincts,  where  their  room  is  com- 
monly, and  it  may  be  rightly,  esteemed  better  than  their 
-company.  Social  ants  axe  at  onoe  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  order  to  which  they  belong  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
flrst  joint  of  the  abdomen,  which  forms  a  scale  or  thickened 
node.  Like  the  social  wasps  and  bees  these  ants  in  their 
perfect  state  consist  of  males,  females,  and  workers  ;  the  latter, 
to  the  honour  of  feminine  character,  are  usually  regarded  as 
lepresenting  an  imperfect  tyne  of  the  female  insect.  The 
males  and  females  appear  on  tne  wing  during  the  summer,  but 
•only  for  a  short  time.  Volumes  large  and  small,  and  by  no 
means  uninteresting,  have  been  written  upon  &e  habits  of 
'ants— their  social  arrangements,  their  dwellings,  their  modes  of 
foraging,  their  wars,  their  slaves,  and  so  on.  In  this  series  we 
can  only  touch  upon  such  mattm  concerning  them  as  may  be 
deemed  of  particular  interest  to  gardeners,  and  in  the  briefest 
way.  If  we  can  credit  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  some  species  ants  might,  indeed,  claim  the  sympathy  of 
gardeners  as  being  fellow  workers,  in  one  land  at  least ;  for 
it  is  gravely  declared  concerning  a  species  found  in  South 
America  that  it  sows  the  seeds  of  a  plant  found  near  its  habita- 
tions, nurtures  the  young  plants  as  uiey  grow,  duly  gathers  the 
vipe  crops,  and  then  steres  them  for  its  requirements  (vide 
-^  Zool,"  7576).  Another  species  is  said  to  plant  «  shade  trees  " 
to  answer  the  puroose  of  a  screen  ;  but  at  present  these  state- 
ments are  received  with  caution.  Marvellous,  however,  as  are 
the  instincts  shown  by  the  bees,  it  is  generally  alloi^d  that 
ants  surpass  even  those  insects  in  sagadty,  in  tenderness 
towards  their  young,  and  in  almost  ceaseless  diligence.  Per- 
sonally an  admirer  of  the  ant  races,  when  I  had  the  privilege 


of  discoursing  in  this  Journal  upon  the  insect  friends  and  foes 
to  horticulture  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  on  the  whole  thc{y 
might  be  regarded  favourably,  though  sometimes  guilty  of 
pett^  misdemeanours.  Becent  disclosures,  I  apprehend,  are 
not  m  their  favour,  since  ants  have  been  detected  in  the  act 
of  wilfully  damaging  the  buds  of  Boses ;  doubtless  th^  attacA: 
other  buds.  They  have  also  been  found  in  unpleasant  hosts 
upon  young  Cabbage  plants,  and  their  penchant  lot  variooa 
fniits  is  historic. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  ants  seize  and  carry  to  their  nests  many 
grubs,  caterpillars,  and  indeed  a  variety  of  insects,  while  it  is 
possible  that  they  occasionally  kill  and  devour  the  aphis  kine, 
upon  which  they  are  often  seen  attending  so  vigilanuy  for  the 
sake  of  their  saccharine  secretion.  Then  the  black  ant  of  our 
lens,  a  veiy  diligent  excavator  of  posts  and  stumps,  is 
ledared  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  friendly  rather  than  otherwise, 
I— as  it  only  attacks  wood  that  has  begun  to  perish— 
tiie  insect  thus  gives  us  timely  warning  that  these  objects  need 
to  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  strange  mixture  of  inseota 
that  are  discoverable  in  the  subterranean  nests  of  various  spedes 
of  ants  certainly  suggests  some  singularities  in  the  positioa 
they  occupy  towards  other  insects,  for  numerous  beetles  have 
been  obeyed  not  seemingly  hostile  to  ants,  also  woodlioe. 
With  what  design  they  enter  or  are  brought  to  the  nests  is 
open  to  conjecture.  Aphides,  mostly  of  the  kinds  that  feed  in 
parties  upon  roots  or  stems^  are  found,  evidently  brought  there 
Dv  the  ants — ^perhaps  only  to  be  fattened  and  then  devoured, 
though  one  naturalist  thinks  some  ants  actually  breed  aphides 
from  the  egg  state  with  their  own  broods  for  the  convenienca 
of  having  r^y  supplies  of  aphis  **honeydew."    It  is  difScult 


^.  00.— ABby  Blade  Ant  (Fonnica  nign)  Kale,  Female,  and  Worker. 

to  examine  without  damaging  them  the  nests  of  ants  that  are 
formed  under  the  earth,  but  they  contain  a  number  of  chamben, 
which  are  placed  in  storeys.  Communications,  of  course,  aie 
n^lde  not  by  staircases,  winding  galleries  answering  best  for 
tQeliabits  of  the  insects.  Such  architectural  contrivances  as 
arches,  buttresses,  and  pillars  are  observable,  and  the  doors  or 
approaches  are  always  guarded  by  sentinels  told  off  for  the 
purpose.  To  a  natundist  it  seems  sad  that  structures  so  mar- 
vellous should  have  to  be  destroyed,  yet  in  some  gardens  these 
insects  are  so  abundant  as  to  render  the  deed  quite  allowable, 
and  a  comm<m  plan  is  to  apply  boiling  water,  or  preferably 
gaslime,  to  the  nests  that  are  detected.  Blowing  them  up  witu 
gunpowder  is  another  method.  When  ants  swann  upon  leaves 
or  branches  the  application  of  tobacco  water  mixed  with  solu- 
tion of  quassia  is  veiy  serviceable,  and  the  killing  of  some  of 
the  female  winged  ants  at  their  time  of  emergence  in  July  or 
August  is  a  goSl  precaution.  Wool  wound  about  a  stem  will 
prevent  ants  from  ascending. 

Whether  locality  has  in  their  case  an  influence  npon  habit 
we  cannot  say,  but  those  ants  that  reside  in  woods  or  open 
places  are  apparentiy  both  fiercer  and  larger  than  tiiose  that 
nt^c^nt  gfuraens.  It  is  supposed  that  such  species  as  Formica 
ruf^  that  is  commonly  found  in  woods  and  copses,  are  deterred 
from  entering  gardens  rather  because  they  do  not  yield  them 
suitable  materials  for  nests  tlum  fn>ni  any  special  dislike  to 
the  proximity  of  man.  Another  ant  that  is  partial  to  woodSy 
Formica  fuliginosa,  black  in  colour  but  of  superior  sise  to  the 
garden  black  ant,  scoops  out  a  hollow  in  trees,  and  the  strong 
smell  emitted  by  the  insects  often  warns  us  when  we  approach 
a  nest  Combats  now  and  then  take  place  between  the  natives 
of  different  anthills,  and  it  has  heen.  partioulariy  noticed  that 
each  side  carries  off  the  bodies  of  its  slain.  The  kindness  or 
heroism  of  this  act  remains  a  littie  doubtful,  for  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  dead  are  buried.  '  One  student  of  ants  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  devoured.  The  brown  ant  (F.  fosca)  and 
the  yellow  ant  (F.  flava)  are  the  usual  inf^stors  of  the  garden 
or  lawn.  The  latter  on  sunny  days  they  will  cover  with  nume- 
rous '<  ants*  csgs,"  objects  much  delighted  in  by  pheasants  and 
partridges.  These  we  may  remind  the  reader  are  not  actually 
eggs,  the  real  eggs  being  very  minute  and  never  seen  without 
the  nest,  but  the  envelope  or  cocoon  in  which  is  enclosed  the 
pupa  of  the  future  ant,  and  the  warmth  or  moisture  of  whioh 
IS  carefully  r^^lated  by  the  workers.  Upon  them  also  falls 
the  entire  du17  of  supplying  food  to  the  helpless  larvn  or  grabs 
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•iiiftt  precede  the  pnpn.  In  our  diuMte  imts  hybernate,  goiag 
'to  the  wanneet  part  of  the  nest  until  winter  has  paaaed.  Many 
•diein  moat  Beaaons,  though  a  sofficneney  snrnTes  to  continne 
tiK-colonj  the  following  year. 

The  aehy  black  ant  (Formica  nigra)  of  oar  illustiation,  ie  a 
^tepieoentatiye  tpeoies  of  those  ants  ibat  are  exceedingly  dili- 
gent, but  uKsific  in  habit,  for  amongst  these  races  colour  is  in- 
dicative of  ehamcter.  The  Uaek  or  dusky  species  are  attacked 
by  their  more  ferocious  relatives  of  a  reddidi  hue,  and  the 
oombat  ends  in  the  latter  bearing  off  to  their  own  nests  the 
'^npss  taken  by  conquest,  which  are  brought  up  as  workers  in 
.%  colony  to  whieh  they  are  really  strangers. 

Of  the  solitary  ants  we  possess  only  fiye  species  in  Britain  ; 

Ihey  form  a  connectiTC  link  between  the  ants  and  the  sand 

'  wasps.    The  male  insects  are  winged  and  hare  large  eyes ;  the 

ffemales  are  wingless  and  armed  with  an  eflfeotive  sting,  which 

-ss- doubtless  used  to  kill  their  prey.    It  is  presumed  that  they 

enter  the  nests  of  other  insects.    Mr.  Drewson  has  taken  than 

in  the  nests  of  hamble  bees.    There  are  no  nentxalB,  bat  the 

^females  from  their  aspect  would  be  taken  for  wandering  ants 

of  the  social  dirisiou.    Dry  or  sandy  fields  are  'the  favourite 

faannts  of  solitary  ants,  the  most  conspicuous  species  being 

.Mntilla  europasa,  the  males  having  duslcy  wings  with  a  blue 

•«nd  red  body ;  the  females  are  black  and  red.    In  Australia 

'are  lonnd  many  carious  kinds  of  solitary  ants,  and  in  North 

^^Anefica  the  scarlet  Mntilla,  a  large  tpeciesy  Us  dreaded  because 

.of  the  virulence  of  its  sting,  from  the  effects  of  which  children 

'have  died  in  a  Um  hoars.-— J.  B.  S.  0. 


raXED    FLOWER    BORDERS   IN    ISTO.—No.  5. 

lOMULVQ.  MONARDA,  LYCHNIS,  THALIOTRUM,  HBMKROCALLIS. 

NonriKa  was  more  characteristic  of  the  wet  summer  of 

1879  in  the  little  roadside  gardens  in  West  Cheshire  than  the 

<|9DSMcao«s  display  of  the  spotted  varieties  of  the  common 

Henkey  ^ower,  Mimulos  luteos.    In  strong  wet  soils  this 

plant  is  not  only  hardy,  but  requires  constant  attention  to 

Keep  it  within  bounds  ;    bat  it  comes  in  usefully  between 

'flprmg  and  summer,  and  deserves  a  place.    Thist  however,  is 

.jDftore  than  I  feel  disposed  to  eay  of  the  common  Musk,  M.  mos- 

•ehatos,  which  last  summer  was  one  of  my  most  troublesome 

^wleQds,  oveiTanning  everything  with   its   slimy  leaves,  aud 

^iipieading  with  wonderful  rapidity.    I  would  warn  those  whose 

^0oil  is  wet  and  strong  to  be  careful  where  they  introduce  it, 

•as  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  eradicate.     Harrison's  Musk  has 

4it  least  the  merit  of  not  being  equally  hardy,  or  it  might  be 

fflimilarly  tronblesome.    It  is  a  osehil  plant  in  its  right  place. 

.Xhe  beet  of  the  tribe  are  M.  cardinalis  with  scarlet  flowers, 

■and  its  variety  roseus  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  both  hardy, 

rttad  more  liable  to  be  lost  from  droagbt  in  summer  than  from 

iOold  in  winter.    They  were  in  flower  last  year  from  the  end  of 

^ime  till  NoYomber,  and  deserve  a  place  in  the  moat  select 

.gacdens. 

The  old-fashioned  Beigamot,  Monarda  didyma,  is  now 
*fddom  seAn«  even  in  gardens  in  which  herbaceoas  borders  are 
allowed.  It  was  very  gay  last  year,  and  spread  luxuriantly 
both  above  and  below  ground.  I  do  not  know  how  it  ever 
ditappears  when  once  established,  unless  for  want  of  dividing 
^nd  tensplanting.  There  are  also  white-flowered  and  purple- 
t^owered  Monardas,  but  the  scarlet  is,  I  think,  the  best. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  made  a  great  show  with  us  last  sum- 
mer, especially  the  double  scarlet  variety,  which  I  recommend 
io  every  gardener.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  either  of 
.the  young  shoots  in  early  spring  or  the  side  shoots  2  or  3  inches 
lopg  im  snoimer.  These  strike  readily  either  under  glass  or  in 
the' open,- border,  but  in  the  latter  case  slugs  are  troublesome. 
X  hftve  also  single  and  double  white  varieties.  Lychnis  chal- 
oedKMUca  is  a  little  capricious  about  soils,  and  does  not  do  well 
in  very  stiff  soils.  A  stock  of  p^ts  may  easily  be  kept  in 
store,  as  it  increases  so  easily.  There  are  many  other  species 
of  Lychnis,  of  which  L.  Haacceana  is  perhaps  the  finest  flower, 
and  should  be  tried  from  seed ;  but  it  will  not  succeed  every- 
where. The  douUe  varieties  of  L.  diuma,  L.  viscaria,  and 
Xu  Tesperttna,  often  called  dioica,  are  worth  growing.  The 
.|att"]uuned  was  veiry  gay  through  June  last  year. 

The  genus  Thalictrum  is  large,  and  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  at  Kew,  where  it  has  a  large  bed  assigned  to  it. 
The  foliage  is  more  ornamental  than  the  flowers.  No  species 
ifl  mote  desirable  in  a  garden  than  the  native  T.  minus.  Its 
oiative  habitat  is  amongst  rocks,  but  it.  does  well  anywhere  in 
irell-drained  open  soil.  I  grow  it  in  quantity  for  cuttiug  its 
leaves,  which  resemble  Maidenhair  Fern.    The  young  leaves 


arebe8t,andbycnttiiigdowiLB0Oiecf  the  plants  as  aoon  as  £dl 
grown  a  succession  is  obtained.  The  phmts  when  lao^ie  mmj 
be  divided  in  autumn,  but  I  generally  supply  myself  with  wild 
plants  from  the  Welsh  mountains. 

The  Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis)  seem  to  like  a  wet  -seaaon,  iMt 
not  too  heavy  or  stiff  a  soiL  llie  most  common,  but  also  ti» 
best,  H.  flava.  Is  one  of  the  most  fiagxant  of  garden  flowers. 
It  comes  into  bloom  early  in  Jane,  and  lasts  about  a  month, 
though  each  flower,  as  the  name  implies,  lasts  only  for  a  day. 
I  have  never  seen  it  naturalised,  thoqgh  it  is  said  that  it  may 
be  in  suitable  soils  near  ponds.  Plants  potted  in  aatumncaaie 
in  usefully  in  conservatories  in  April.  It  is  sooeeeded  in  the 
border  in  July  by  two  larger  speeicB,  H.  f  ulva  and  fi.  dislicha, 
of  both  of  which  there  are  doable  varieties,  deserving  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  ornamental  plants  for  lane  nfffftt^ 
The  two  species  seem  to  me  to  be  often  GoafoBed  and  the 
names  interehanged,  and  I  am  unable  to  explain  the  distinc- 
tions. There  are  two  or  three  other  Tarieties,  it»  moat  disttuct 
being  one  with  flowers  of  the  colour  and  scent  of  AprieotB^aAd 
dark  brown  outside,  with  smaller  leaves  and  more  coaipMei  in 
growth  than  H.  flava.  I  believe  its  name  is  H.  gmninea,  bsU; 
it  certainly  appears  in  catalogues  under  other  names.  All  the 
genas  bear  frequent  division,  as  they  spread  and 
rapidly.— C.  W.  DOD. 

ROSES  AT  REGENTS  PARK. 

Is  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens  an  exhibition  of 
in  pots  from  the  nuTBerieB  of  Messrs.  WUliam  Paul  A  Son,  Wal- 
tbam  Cross,  was  commenced  yesterdsnr,  and  will  oontinne  until 
the  12th  Inst.     About  three  nundred  plants,  representing  150 
varieties,  are  arranged  in  the  corridor  leadmg  from  the  ooa- 
servatory.  and  they  constitute  snch  a  display  of  rich  and  deUeate^ 
colours  tnat  could  scarcely  be  surmised.     The  plants  are  i& 
excellent  health,  and  indicate  the  slmfal  culture  wnich  thsy  ane- 
well  known  to  obtain  at  Waltham  Croas.    The  flowen  am  geae- 
rally  of  good  form  and  aubstance,  bat  in  intenaity  and  parity 
of  colour  they  are  moat  remarkable.    Barely  indeed  do  we  eee 
the  many  beautiful  shades  of  crimson  and  magenta  more  finely 
developed,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  tasteful  arrangement 
of  light  and  dark  colours  as  viewed  m>m  one  end  of  the  lengthy 
corridor  is  strikingly  attractive.    All  the  best  varieties  in  com* 
meroe  are  well  represented,  and  an  excellent   opportunitv    is 
afforded  to  amateurs  of  juaging  their  respective  merits.    Sncb 
an  extensive  display  as  this  shows  to  the  best  advantage  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  most  beautiful  Boaes,  the  popularity  of  whiofa  ia 
undiminidied  by  the  many  other  omamental  pfamts  that  axe 
annuallv  added  to  our  gardens.   Of  the  newer  varieties  the  haod- 
aome  Mania  Charta  is  in  fine  condition  and  bearing  enomaonB- 
flowers ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  a  new  Beae  of  great  merit,  baa 
superbly  coloured  blooms ;   Uountess  of  BoseberT>  also  new,  is 
similarly  excellent ;    Constantin  Tretiakoff^  Ckeur  de  lion,  and 
St.  George,  are  all  in  grand  form.  The  following  excellent  varieties 
are  also  especially  noticeable  : — Star  of  Waluiam^  an  admirable 
variety  for  pot  culture  ;    Auguste  Bigotard,  Oapitaine  Cfarirt^,. 
Babens,  ICadame  Faloot^  a  b^utiful  variety  quite  nnrivaUed  in 
colour ;  Bosy  Mom ;    Mdlle.  Th^rtoe  Leve^  very  fine ;  Madaaiff 
Willermos,  fresh   and  good  ;   Dr.  Andiy,  extremely  bright  in 
colour ;  Duflhess  of  Edinburgh,  well  flowered ;  John  Hopper  in 
good  condition,  vigorous  ;  Innocente  Pirola,  a  good  Bose,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Kiphetos,  but  distinct  in  colour ;  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  profusely  flowered ;  and  Baron  Bonstettin^  a  beautiful 
variety,  well  represented.    In  addition  to  the  Boses  m  pots,  nine- 
boxes  of  cut  blooms  were  shown,  including  Marshal  Niel,  in 
superb  condition.    Mr.  Paul  has  provided  a  treat  for  lovera  of  the- 
Bose  that  will  unquestionably  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  we  may 
expect  to  hear  of  the  Exhibition  being  attoided  by  large  nnmhea 
of  visitors.    The  gardens  are  also  now  in  the  full  hean^  td  sprxng.. 

STRUGGLES  OF  A  NEW  YOBK  FLOBIST. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805  ladies  first  showed  a  tast^ 
for  flowers  iu  New  York,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  when  the 
plants  needed  shifting  preparatory  to  their  being  placed  in 
the  parlour,  I  was  often  asked  for  pots  of  a  handsomer  quality 
or  better  make  than  those  commonly  employed.  I  was  look- 
ing round  for  some  other  means  to  support  my  family,  and  ^1 
at  once  it  came  into  my  mind  to  paint  some  of  my  common 
flower  pots  with  green  varnish  paint,  thinking  it  would  better 
suit  the  taste  of  the  ladies  than  the  common  brickbat-coloared 
ones.  I  painted  two  pairs,  and  exposed  them  in  front  of  my 
window.  They  soon  drew  attention,  and  were  sold.  I  painted 
six  pairo ;  they  soon  went  the  same  way.  Being  thus  encooraged 
I  continued  painting  and  selling  to  good  advantage.  This  was 
in  the  fall  of  1802.  One^day  in  the  month  of  April  following 
I  observed  a  man  for  the  fint  time  selling  flower  plants  in  the 
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maatkot.  As  I  oareleisly  paoBod  along  I  took  a  lea^  and  rub- 
bing it  betvreen  my  finger  and  thumb  aaked  him  what  was  the 
name  of  it ;  he  aaswerod,  "  A  Oeranium."  Thia^  as  far  as  I  can 
rscollecty  was  the  first  time  I  erer  heard  that  the  fiower  in 
question  was  a  (Geranium,  as  before  this  I  had  no  taste  for  nor 
paid  any  attention  to  plants.  I  looked  a  few  minutes  at  the 
plant,  thought  it  had  a  pleasant  smell,  and  that  it  would  look 
well  if  removed  into  one  of  my  green  fiower  pots  to  stand  on 
mj  counter  and  thus  draw  attention. 

Observe,  I  did  not  purchase  this  plant  with  the  intention  of 
selling  it  again,  but  mersly  to  draw  attention  to  my  green 
pots,  and  let  the  people  see  how  well  the  pots  looked  when  the 
plant  was  in  them,  l^ext  day  someone  fancied  and  purcha^d 
t>oth  plant  and  pot.  The  day  following  I  went  when  the 
maiket  was  nearly  over,  judging  the  man  would  sell  cheaper 
rather  than  have  the  trouble  of  canying  his  plants  over  the 
river,  as  he  lived  at  Brooklyn,  and  in  those  ^ys  there  were 
neither  steam  nor  horse  boats ;  accordingly  I  purchased  two 
plants,  and  having  sold  them  I  began  to  thmk  something 
might  be  done  in  this  way,  and  so  I  continued  to  go  at  the 
close  of  the  market,  and  always  bargained  for  the  unsold 
plants.  The  man,  finding  me  a  useful  customer,  would  assist 
me  to  oarry  them  home,  and  show  me  how  to  shift  the  plants 
•out  of  his  pots  and  put  them  into  the  g^reen  pots  if  any  customer 
unshed  it.  I  soon  round  by  his  tongue  that  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man, and  being  countrymen  we  wrought  into  one  ano&er'e 
hands,  and  thus  from  having  one  plant  in  a  short  time  I  had 
^fty.  The  thing  being  a  novelty  began  to  draw  attention, 
people  carrying  their  country  friends  to  see  the  curiosities  of 
the  city  would  step  in  to  see  my  plants.  In  some  of  these 
Tisits  the  strangers  would  express  a  wish  to  have  some  of 
these  plants,  but  having  so  far  to  go  could  not  carry  them. 
Then  they  would  ask  if  I  had  no  seed  of  such  plants ;  then 
:&gain  others  would  ask  for  Cabbage,  Turnip,  or  Radish  seed,  &o. 
These  frequent  inquiries  at  length  set  me  ihinking  that  if  I 
•could  get  seeds  I  would  be  able  to  sell  them ;  but  here  lay  the 
difficulty.  As  no  one  sold  seed  in  New  York  none  of  the 
farmers  or  gardeners  sowed  more  than  they  wanted  for  their 
own  use,  there  being  no  market  for  an  overplus.  In  this 
dilemma  I  told  my  situation  to  the  person  from  whom  I  had 
Always  bought  the  plants  in  the  Fly  Market*  He  said  he  was 
now  raising  seeds  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  next 
-spring  along  with  his  plants  in  the  market,  but  added  that  if 
I  would  take  his  seeds  he  would  quit  the  market  and  stay  at 
liome,  and  raise  plants  and  seeds  for  me  to  selL  A  bargain 
was  immediately  struck.  I  purchased  his  stock  of  seeds, 
Amounting  to  fifteen  dollars,  and  thus  commenced  a  business 
•on  the  17th  of  September,  1805,  that  became  the  most  exten- 
•sive  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  western  world. — 
O.  THORBUBN.— ( JV(w»  the  "  Seorat  of  Suoee^r) 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

An  exhibitor  at  the  Nattoval  Aubicula  Sooibtt's  Nobth- 
SBK  Show  that  was  held  at  Manchester  on  the  27th  ult. 
informs  us  that  the  Exhibition  was  not  large,  but  the  flowers 
were  generally  superior  to  those  staged  at  South  Kensington 
the  week  previously.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  was  not  a  com- 
petitor, and  Mr.  Simonite  was  only  able  to  stage  a  very  few 
plants.  Mr.  H.  Wilson  of  Halifax  was  first  in  the  premier 
•class  of  six  plants  with  Walker's  John  Simonite,  a  superb 
truss  of  eight  large  pips  (this  was  the  premier  fiower  in  the 
*6how),  Prince  of  Greens,  Colonel  Taylor,  Alexander  Meikle- 
john,  C.  J.  Perry,  and  George  Lightbody.  Mr.  T.  Mellor, 
Afihton-under-Lyne,  was  second,  his  stand  containing  Alex. 
Meiklejohn  with  eight  pips,  very  fine  ;  four  seedlings,  and 
Lovely  Ann.  Mr.  Pohlman,  Halifax,  third ;  his  best  flowers 
were  Colonel  Taylor,  Acme,  and  Maszini  (dark  self),  the  other 
stands  did  not  contain  any  extra  blooms.  For  four  Auriculas  Mr. 
Pohlman  was  first  with  good  examples  of  Confidence,  Massini, 
Earl  Grosvenor,  and  Iraperator ;  Mr.  Wilson  second  with  Acme, 
Lancashire  Hero,  Garibaldi,  and  Prince  of  Greens ;  Mr.  Thos. 
Hellor  third  with  Lovely  Ann,  Lancashire  Hero,  Spalding's 
Metropolitan,  and  a  seedling  white  edge.  For  a  pair  of  Au- 
riculas Mr.  A.  Shaw,  Bury,  Lanoartilre,  was  first  with  Alex. 
Meiklejohn  and  Lovely  Ann,  a  fine  pair ;  and  Mr.  John  Beswiok  of 
Middleton  second  with  Lovely  Ann  and  a  seedling  self.  Poly- 
anthuses were  far  in  advance  of  those  shown  in  London.  Mr. 
Beswick's  th^  which  secured  the  fiist  prize  in  the  dark  dass 
were  very  neat  and  well  grown ;  they  consisted  of  Lord 
Lincoln,  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  Exile;  the  same  exhibitor 
abo  took  first  for  three  red  grounds  with  President^  Buck's 


George  IV.,  extra  fine,  and  an  unnamed  variety.    Alpines  wero 
not  numerous,  nor  in  such  fine  form  as  those  shown  in  Londoos 

We  have  received  the  schedule  of  the  summer  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  LlYlSBPOOL  H0BTICt7LTUBAL  ASSOCIATIOir,  which 

is  to  be  held  in  Sefton  Park  on  July  31st.  Seventy-six  classer 
are  enumerated,  of  which  thirty-one  are  ''open  to  all  Eng- 
land." The  prizes  in  the  principal  classes  are  on  a  libera! 
scale,  and  we  note  an'additional  class  for  "fifty  miscellaneona^ 
plants  arranged  for  eflect."  In  classes  of  this  nature  it  is 
found  more  satisfactory  to  stipulate  the  space  and  allow  exhi- 
bitors to  occupy  it  with  as  many  plants  as  they  choose ;  under 
no  other  conditions  could  such  picturesque  groups  be  arranged 
as  are  seen  yearly  at  the  London,  Leeds,  Richmond,  ReadiDg« 
and  other  Exhibitions.  Specimen  plants  cannot  be  anangiwl. 
artistically,  while  ordinary  decorative  plants  skilfully  nss^ 
ciated  contribute  a  pleasant  feature  at  exhibitions.  We  trust 
this  Show  will  be  as  large  and  successful  as  was  the  Exhibition 
of  last  year,  which  was  in  all  respects  so  creditable  to  the 
Liverpool  gardeners*  Schedules  can  be  had  from  Mr.  Robert 
Washmgton,  37,  Aighburth  Road,  Aigburth,  LiverpooL 

— ^  In  Messrs.  Henderson's  nurseries  at  Pine  Apple  Place 
many  OROHiDa  are  flowering,  especially  notewortny  being  l^ 
number  of  small  plants  of  Masdevallla  Lindeni  which  appeAE 
very  bright  with  their  neat  purple  flowers.  This  is  an  adnvir** 
able  species  for  culture  in  a  cool  house,  and  it  is  astonisifc^iig 
what  small  pieces  produce  flowers.  Odontoglossums  are  also 
extremely  healthy,  many  of  the  cool  species  and  varietiieB  beiiur 
in  flower.  An  importation  of  "  Blue  Disss  "  has  been  reoeivea 
from  South  Africa,  and  the  roots  are  growing  vigorously,  giving 
hopes  that  cultivators  mayjyet  enjoy  a  beautiful  oompanion  2o£ 
D.  grandiflora. 

In  another  house  the  Todbas  we  have  reftoved  to  on 

previous  occasions  as  grown  entirely  without  fire  heat  are  now 
in  the  best  condition  possible,  each  speeimen^^ving  produced 
a  crown  of  light  green  feathery  fronds,  which  ccntrast  beanti- 
fully  with  the  dark  green  slude  of  the  older  fronds.  In  tfaa 
same  house  Disss  are  growing  vigorously,  or  as  Mr.  0'BfieB< 
quaintly  expressed  it,  "  as  freely  as  Mustard  and  Cress." 

Wb  recently  noticed  in  the   conservatory  at  EJwell 

Castle,  the  residence  of  A.  W.  Gadesden,  Esq.,  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  CiNBBABiAS.  The  oolouraare  extremely  vaxied'-<:rim* 
son,  blue,  and  purple  being  represented  by  rich  and  clear' 
shades.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  some  over  2  inches  in. 
diameter,  and  very  symmetrical  in  form.  The  vigour  of  tbe 
plants  is  extraordinary,  for  leaves  have  beeft  meaBuied  that 
exceeded  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  majority  are  unusuaU^ 
large  and  of  a  healthy  green  colour.  These  plants,  like  aU. 
others  in  the  same  establishment,  reflect  considerable  eredit 
upon  the  system  of  culture  adopted  l^  the  competent  gardenei 
Mr.  Soutt 

Mb.  G.  Lawbbnob  of  Wellingborough,  states  that  h^ 

has  cat  seven  hundred  blooms  from  a  Mab£chal  Nibl  Rose 
since  the  19th  of  March.  It  is  planted  inside  a  greenhouse 
24  feet  by  8  feet,  and  trained  like  a  Vine  all  over  the  rooi^ 
which  it  has  entirely  covered.  It  was  only  planted  two  years 
last  autumn,  and  has  made  very  rapid  growth. 

We  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  Miss  Hop£  of  Wardie 

Lodge,  near  Edinburgh,  which  occurred  suddenly  on  the 
26th  ult-.  Miss  Hope  was  an  ardent  lover  of  flowers,  and  a 
close  observer  and  skilled  cultivator,  hardy  border  and  Alpine 
plants  receiving  special  attention  at  her  hands,  and  many 
choice  varieties  were  cherished  in  her  garden.  Miss  Hope  was 
also  an  occasional  contributor  to  horticultural  periodicals,  and 
her  writings  indicated  that  she  possessed  special  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  on  which  she  treated. 

At  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Torr, 

the  borders  are  now  extremely  bright  with  seedling  OOLD- 
liACBD  Polyanthuses,  of  which  Mr.  Child,  the  able  and  well- 
known  gardener,  evidently  possesses  an  excellent  strain.  Many 
of  the  varieties  are  so  distinct  and  good  that  they  deserve  to  lie 
perpetuated.  The  forms  and  colours  of  the  flowers  are  in  some 
instances  quite  up  to  an  exhibition  standard,  and  one  closely 
resembles  the  beautiful  variety  named  Sunrise,  fcnr  whidEi 
Mr.  Barlow  obtained  a  certificate  at  the  Auricula  Society's 
Exhibition  on  the  20th  ult.  The  lacing  is  very  bright  and' 
clear,  the  colours  varying  from  black  to  crimson ;  the  trusses 
compact,  and  the  habit  dwarf.  One  large  circular  bed  occn* 
pied  with  Tulips  and  Forget-me-nots,  and  margined  with- Poly* 
anthuses,  was  especially  ^easing,  and  indicates  how  easily  vm 
simply  a  garden  may  be  rendered  attractive  long  before  the 
usual  summer  occupants  of  the  beds  can  be  trusted  outside. 
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—  Among  the  many  plants  in  the  same  garden  the  spboi* 
MBN  AitAT.TaAflj  80  well  known  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitionff 
with  the  other  handsome  specimens  of  miscellaneous  store  and 
gzeenhoiise  plants,  are  thriving  eztremelj  well,  and  giving  indi- 
cations of  flowering  profusely.  Tuberous  Begonias  also  receive 
great  attention  with  admirable  results,  for  there  are  several 
plants  of  B.  boliviensis  and  Charles  Masurel,  with  some  of  the 
strongest  ^wth  and  largest  flowers  we  have  seen  these  varieties 
produce.  That  useful  and  showy  plant  Tritonia  crocata  is  grown 
there  for  decorative  purposes,  and  some  plants  were  bearing 
large  flowers  of  an  unusually  bright  colour. 

A  OOBBESPONDENT  asks  if  any  of  our  readers  can  in- 
form him  of  "  the  YtHue  of  very  fine  specimens  of  Cobdylixb 
AtT8TiU.Lis,  measuring  8^  feet  high  and  about  5^  feet  wide,  in 
good  oak  tubs  7 " 

Undeb  the  peculiar  heading  of  AUBicxTLiEHANiA  a 

"  SUBUBBAK  Amateub  "  writes  as  follows  respecting  the  Show 
at  South  Kensington  on  the  20th  ult :—'' While  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  the  depth  of  my  admiration  for  flowers  generally,  I 
positively  cannot  go  crazed  over  Auriculas,  although  I  have 
grown  them  and  tried  my  best  to  like  them.  A  great  number 
of  Auricula  fanciers  will  no  doubt  pity  me ;  but  I  think  I  am 
not  alone  in  my  views,  for  no  one  at  the  show  in  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society^s  conservatory  could  fail  to  notice  the 
thin  sprinkling  of  admirers  on  tiie  Auricula  side,  while  the 
other  was  densely  packed,  the  visitors  crowding  five  or  six 
dee])  to  inspect  the  splendid  exhibits  of  the  various  nurserymen. 
Auriculas  fiave  a  great  charm  tor  some  people,  and  I  am  glad 
they  can  enjoy  them  so  heartily ;  but  to  me  they  are  stiff, 
formal,  expressionless,  doll-like  dainties,  requiring  fifty  weeks 
of  nursing  to  enable  them  to  be  arranged  in  rows,  again  doll- 
like, for  visitors  to  wonder  at  and  admire." 

— —  An  experienced  cultivator  sends  the' following  notes 
fm  Obchids  : — "  I  have  found  it  prove  beneficial  to  plunge  the 
smaller  sises  of  pots  in  which  Or&ids  are  grown  into  others  a 
couple  o^sizes  larger,  packing  the  space  between  with  sphagnum. 
In  nouses  constructed  for  Orchids  such  a  procee<ung  may 
not  be  necessary,  but  in  ordinary  stoves  the  above  mode  of 
plunging  keeps  the  plants  from  becoming  suddenly  dry." 

The  same  writer  observes — "  Last  July  I  obtained  six 

small  imported  pieces  of  Odontoglossuh  ybxillabiuh. 
Instead  of  potting  these  singly  they  were  pricked-out  into  a 
5-inch  pot.  In  February  last  they  were  shaken  out,  and  three 
which  were  just  commencing  'growth  were  planted  in  a  4-inch 
pot ;  the  otiier  three,  which  had  not  finished  growth,  being 
placed  together  in  a  pot  of  the  same  size.  But  this  time  pieces 
of  potsherds  were  placed  between  tiie  plants  in  such  a  manner 
as  they  are  in  a  degree  in  separate  compartments.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  is,  that  the  compost  can  be  kept  in  a  more 
equable  condition  as  regards  moisture  than  if  they  had  each 
been  in  small  pots,  as  they  will  be  next  spring." 

-^—  We  understand  that  Mr.  S.  Bbandeb,  gardener  at 
Skene  House,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Fife 
at  Duff  House,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Mackie.  Mb.  Geo. 
Cook  retires  from  the  charge  of  Major  Wood's  garden  at 
Holeyn  Hall,  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
HcGombie,  gardener  to  the  late  Sir  Walter  Tievelyan,  Bart., 
Wallington  Hall,  Northumberland. 

A  BECENT  issue  of  the  J>aily  N&ks  has  the  following 

in  reference  to  the  Fhylloxeba  : — "  It  is  no  wonder  that 
many  French  *  viticulturists  *  take  a  very  despondent  view  of 
the  future,  for  M.  Tisserand,  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
recent  report  concerning  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  gives  some 
startling  figures  to  show  how  rapidly  the  insect  is  doing  its 
destructive  work.  In  the  year  1877  twenty-eight  departments 
had  been  attacked,  while  a  year  later  ten  more  had  to  be  added 
to  the  list,  which  was  further  increased  by  four  others  last 
year.  Nine  years  ago  the  French  vineyards  had  a  total  area 
of  about  six  million  acres,  more  than  a  sixth  of  which  is  now 
totally  devastated,  while  a  seventh  more  is  attacked  and  will 
soon  be  laid  waste.  Thus  only  four  million  acres  are  left 
under  cultivation,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  progress  is  main- 
tained the  whole  of  the  French  vineyards  will  be  destroyed. 
A  good  deal  has  been  hoped  for  by  the  use  of  American  stocks, 
as  many  people  believe  that  the  malady  is  due  as  much  to 
the  weakness  of  the  plants  as  to  any  other  cause,  but  time 
alone  can  show  whether  this  hope  is  well  founded.  With  re- 
gard to  the  submersion  of  the  Vines,  which  is  undoubtedly 
productive  of  good  results,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only 
a  limited  area  of  vineyards  can  be  flooded,  and  that  when  this 


I  has  been  done  the  soil  is  so  impoverished  by  being  nndi^ 
for  six  weeks  that  it  is  necessary  to  manure  it  at  great  expense* 
In  short,  without  going  so  far  as  to  sa^  that  Bordefluxx  and 
Burgundy,  Champagne  and  Cognac,  will  be  no  more  tfaaa 
pleasant  memories  a  few  years  hence,  it  is  evident  that  thfr 
outiook  is  very  serious." 

On  Saturday,  May  1st,  the  Bev.  Canon  Farrar  preached 

a  "  flower  "  sermon  at  the  Slough  parish  church,  at  which  about 
1000  children,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  parochial  schools,  weie 
present.  Every  child  brought  a  nosegay  of  flowers,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  service  these  were  deposited  on  the  steps  of  thfr 
chancel,  the  offerings  being  intended  for  the  children  who  are 
inmates  of  the  Westminster  Hospital.  The  children  of  tha 
Duke  of  St  Albans  were  among  those  who  brought  bonqnets* 
The  flowers  formed  a  large  baiuc  and  completely  scented  the 
chancel  of  the  church.  They  were  afterwaras  taken  to  London 
by  Canon  Farrar,  and  occupied  several  large  packages.  Tbe^ 
Canon  selected  his  text  frcm  Matthew  vi.,  26,  *' 
Lilies  of  the  fleld,  how  they  grow." 


SWANLEY  IN  SPRING. 


SwANLET  before  Mr.  Cannell  invaded  it  was  only  known 
as  an  obscure  railway  junction,  but  its  name  is  now  famiKar 
to  horticulturists  throughout  the  civilised  world.  By  bis 
extraordinary  seal,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  perelstent. 
labour  he  has  converted  a  plain  pastoral  valley  into  what  he 
justly  terms  a  *'bome  of  flowers,"  and  has  established  a. 
business  of  great  benefit  to  the  locality,  as  it  has  necessitated 
the  erection  of  many  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  tiie 
workers  in  this  fionJ  hive  of  industry.  By  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  merits  of  flowers  and  a  rare  facultr  of  antici- 
pating the  public  requirements,  the  proprietor  of  tids  nursexx 
nas  found  it  incumbent  to  keep  developing  its  resources^  and. 
increasing  the  number  of  his  assistants,  until  the  glass  erec*- 
tions  comprise  fifteen  span-roofed  structures  each  100  feet* 
long,  and  apparentiy  about  an  acre  of  frames,  while  sixty 
men  are  now  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  he  haa 
created. 

At  the  present  time  in  preparation  for  the  coming  campaign^ 
the  nursery  presents  a  stnking  appearance.  Every  inch  under 
glass  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  accommodating  the  plants  that, 
will  be  required  for  embellishing  gardens  in  this  and  othes 
countries,  while  acres  of  flowers  are  grown  that  need  no  pro- 
tection. 

So  great  is  the  stock  of  plants,  and  so  numerous  yet  well 
selected  are  the  varieties,  that  a  detailed  description  is  impos- 
sible, and  only  the  prominent  features  of  the  nursery  can  be 
noticed.    Veiy  stri^ng  is  the  collection  of  Zonal  PdargoniumSy. 
most  choice  and  complete,  now  flowering  in  all  their  grandeur.. 
From  end  to  end  one  of  the  lengthy  structures  is  ablase  with 
thousands  of  magnificent  trusses  in  every  shade  of  colour  |)er- 
taining  to  this  diversified  family  of  plants.    No  one  can  imagine 
the  brilliant,  almost  startling,  effect  produced  by  this  unique  col- 
lection which  now  appears  in  the  senith  of  beauly.    The  best  oi 
the  newer  forms  now  expanded  is  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet 
variety  named  "  Bight  Ahead,"  with  pips  2  inches  in  diameter, 
flat,  round,  smooth,  and  solid.  ¥^ite  Vesuvius  is  a  mass  of  puri^^ 
and  its  congeners  are  all  aglow  with  flowers.    The  newest  varie- 
ties are  not  yet  in  flower,  but  as  hundreds  have  been  purchased,, 
and  after  careful  trials  and  elimination  less  than  a  dosen  have 
been  preserved  for  commerce,  these  must  possess  exceptional 
merit    Other  houses  axe  filled  witii  young  plants  in  thousands^ 
and  surprisingly  large  is  the  number  of  variegated  forms  in  the 
several  sections,  the  foreign  and  colonial  demand  for  Odd  and 
Silver  Bicolors  and  Tricdors  being  veiy  great    Amongst  the 
Ivy-leaved  varieties  Mrs.  Cannell  is  conspicuously  attractive^ 
and  some  of  M.  Lemoine^s  hybrids  are  distinct  and  promising. 
Early-fiowering  show  or  decorative  Pelaigoniums,  sucn  varietiea 
with  others  as  Mr.  Castie  alluded  to  last  week,  are  extensively 
grown,  and  are  now  being  propagated  rapidly,  and  the  Cape* 
spedes  are  also  wdl  represented.    Another  house  is  filled  with 
Fuchsias,  many  thousands  being  required  to  meet  the  daily 
demand  for  these  elegant  flowers,  which  are  represented  by 
the  best  varieties  in  commerce,  the  collection  being  singularly 
complete.    In  another  house  we  find  Verbenas  in  great  numbers.. 
A  reaction  would  appear  to  be  setting-in  in  favour  of  these 
flowers,  for  the  bedding  varieties  can  scarcdy  be  propa^ted 
fast  enough,  while  the  choicer  forms  are  being  increasmgly 
appreciated  for  pot  culture;  and  beautiful  they  are^onlyre^ 
quiring  a  cool  light  house  or  frames  in  summer  for  their  suc- 
cessful culture.     As  cut  flowers  the  flner  varieties  of  Verbenaa 
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liaye  lew  equals.  The  plantB  are  now  in  32-size  pots  and  are 
growing  Uke  Sage  in  Jane.  An  adjoining  honse  is  filled  with 
Primnlas  now  seeding — grand  plants,  wMch  when  in  flower 
were  18  inches  in  diameter,  grown  in  48-size  pots,  the  varieties 
being  of  the  best.  Calceolarias  in  excellent  condition  are  jnst 
coming  into  bcaauty ;  many  Petunias  are  expanding  their  dis- 
tinctly barred  flowers ;  and  Tuberoos  Begonias,  which  are  g^wn 
largely,  are  also  contribating  their  brightness,  a  few  early  yarie- 
tles  being  very  gay.  Gloxinias  are  in  varioos  stages  of  growth  and 
very  nnmeroos.  Ijan tanas  are  flowering  freely — a  choice  col- 
lection, while  Altemantheras  and  other  popular  bedding  plants 
«ie  being  prepared  in  tens  of  thousand^  to  meet  the  coming 
•demand.  Colenses  are  extremely  attractive,  the  collection 
including  the  newest  and  best  English  and  continental,  and 
even  Australian  varieties.  Hie  colourmg  in  some  is  remarkable 
•even  to  quaintness,  and  the  foliage  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  veiy 
handsome.  The  demand  for  these  modem  forms  is  very  grea^ 
and  the  old  species  C.  aromaticus,  pale  green,  is  highly  yer- 
fumed.  On  the  roof  of  this  house  the  &ae  winter-flowering 
TropsBolum  Bowdon  Beauty  attracts  notice.  It  is  a  luxuriant 
grower,  with  fine  crimson  scarlet  flowers  that  are  produced  as 
Sreely  in  winter  as  at  any  other  time*  It  is  valuable  for  afford- 
ing cut  flowers,  and  is  a  quick-growing  roof  or  screen  plant. 
^Tbe  plants  in  all  the  houses  are  noteworthy  for  their  cleanli- 
ness and  health  ;  and  their  condition,  especially  the  Pelargo- 
niums now  flowering,  affords  excellent  testimony  of  the  value 
•of  the  fertiliser  which  is  used  in  the  nursery — Cannell's  In- 
vigorator. 

The  outdoor  department  also  merits  notice.  The  late  dry 
weather  has  enabled  arrears  of  work  being  brought  up,  and  aU 
is  neat  and  orderly.  Frames  are  tilled  with  "  lading  stuff." 
Border  plants,  Auriculas,  veiy  healthy;  Primroses  in  quaint 
forms,  including  Galligaskins,  Jack-in-the-Green,  the  semi- 
duplex  varieties,  and  other  curiosities,  with  the  best  of  the 
•double  and  single  varieties  for  border  decoration.  The  plunging 
•ground  contains  Alpines,  including  a  good  stock  of  Saxifrf^ 
Wallace!,  the  best  of  its  section.  Five  hundred  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  being  potted  and  placed  outside,  with 
Carnations,  Sec.,  In  variety.  Of  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Violas, 
Veronicas,  Dahlias,  &c.,  liurge  collections  are  grown  and  flowered 
in  the  nursery.  A  very  large  quarter  is  pUnted  with  Holly- 
hocks, a  stately  and  of  late  a  neglected  flower,  or  rather  a  plant 
driven  out  of  culture  by  the  disease  with  which  it  was  over- 
taken. Laced  Polyanthuses  are  grown  in  thousands,  Mt. 
Oannell  having  determined  to  raise  some  varieties  of  real 
merit 

Violas  and  Pansies  are  now  magniflcent,  no  other  term  doing 
justice  to  the  rich  and  bright  masses  of  colour.  Blue  King  is 
a  veritable  sheet  of  flowers,  and  Chieftain  is  if  possible  still 
richer.  No  flower  beds  in  summer  can  equal  we  effect  of 
these  glowing  masses  at  the  present  time.  Those  are  amongst 
the  best  of  the  early-flowering  blue  or  purple  varieties ;  but  a 
newer  one,  not  yet  grown  in  large  masses,  Boyal  Visit,  is  of 
remarkable  richness,  and  a  great  demand  for  it  is  anticipated. 
Of  the  early  yellow  bedders  Yellow  Boy  is  one  of  the  best,  but 
•Queen  of  Spring  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  for  this  purpose ; 
it  is  clear,  bright,  spotless,  and  floriferous.  Purity  is  largely 
grown  as  a  white  and  is  an  excellent  bedder,  but  some  of  the 
newer  forms  will  perhaps  surpass  it.  For  bedding  Mr.  Cann^ 
•eschews  flowers  with  large  flimsy  petals,  even  if  individually 
beautiful,  and  selects  those  smaller  and  stouter  that  are  not 
•destroyed  by  cutting  east  winds  nor  snowstorms.  The  old 
Magpie  Pansy  must  not  be  passed  in  silence,  it  is  a  quaint  and 
pretty  flower  that  should  be  in  all  gardens.  It  is  valuable  for 
-cutting,  and  grown  in  masses  has  a  striking  effect 

Ha^y  plants  for  rockwork  and  carpet  bedding  are  grown 
in  large  masses.  The  Gk>lden  Stonecrop  is  now  very  attractive, 
but  the  most  remarkable  effect  is  produced  by  Veronica  repens. 
In  the  summer  this  is  employed  as  a  close-growing  green 
«arpet  plant,  but  now  the  large  bed  is  a  dense  crowded  mass  •f 
pinkish  white  flowers  as  lev^  as  if  flattened  with  a  roller  and 
jQot  more  than  an  inch  high.  Hemiaria  glabra  is  a  dense  close 
mass  of  deep  green,  and  no  amount  of  frost  injures  it.  Mentha, 
Sedums,  Saxifragas,  and  all  other  plants  of  this  nature  are  also 
represented.  Border  flowers  are  also  grown,  a  mass  of  Veronica 
gentianoides  variegata  being  beautiful  by  its  clearly  variegated 
foliage,  and  will  shortly  be  more  beautiiul  still  when  covered 
with  its  dear  blue  flowers. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  this  plant 
manufactory  that  strike  the  visitor  at  the  present  time.  As- 
«uredly  the  love  of  flowers  is  wide  and  deep,  and  it  must  be 
getting  wider  and  deeper ;  at  any  rate,  if  tnere  are  auy  who 


have  doubts  on  this  point  to  be  dissipated  let  them  visit 
"  Swanley  in  spring." — Wandbbbb. 


RICHARDIA  iETHlOPICA. 

This  well-known  plant  is  one  of  the  most  useful  that  can  be 
grown  for  window,  greenhouse,  or  church  decoration.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  plants  and  flowers  are  specially  adapted.  Its 
cultivation  is  so  simple  that  little  need  be  said  about  it  here  ; 
but  I  wish  to  remark,  that  to  obtain  it  in  the  highest  state  of 
excellence  it  should  not  be  grown  in  clusters  of  a  great  number 
of  roots  together,  as  Hie  flowers  come  much  smaller  then  tiian 
when  well  grown  as  single  plants.  I  send  you  a  bloom  from  a 
plant  grown  in  this  way,  which  I  think  you  will  consider 
better  than  two  or  three  about  half  the  sixe.  Plants  in  8-inch 
pots  bearing  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  blooms  like  the  one 
sent  have  a  grand  appearance,  and  wdl  repay  the  little  labour 
taken  to  secure  them. — J.  MuiB. 

[The  flower  is  extremely  flne,  the  spathe  being  10  inches 
deep  and  7  in  diameter,  very  pure  white,  and  of  great  substance. 
—Eds.] 

THE  GENERAL  HORTICULTURAL  COMPANY. 

The  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  plants  and  flowers  is  not 
only  demonstrated  in  the  great  emporium  of  Covent  Oburden, 
but  from  time  to  time  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  principal 
nurseries.  The  rich  displays  in  those  establishments  have 
been  frequently  referred  to,  and  now  a  display  in  Regent 
Street  is  similarly  entitled  to  notice— namely,  that  promed 
by  the  above  Company  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  their 
extensive  premises  at  Warwick  House  on  Monday  last 

The  hamtuds  of  the  busy  thorough&re  could  scarry  have 
witnessed  a  more  tasteful  display  of  floral  beauties  than  that 
which  occupied  the  two  floors  of  the  building,  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Wills  and  his  coadjutors  in  having  so 
effectively  transformed  such  a  formal  structure  into  what  one 
of  the  visitors  not  inaptly  termed  a  ''terrestrial  paradise." 
That  portion  of  the  ground  floor  fronting  Regent  Street  is  at 
present  occupied  witii  the  cut  flower  and  bouquet  business, 
and  there  the  skill  of  the  decorators  had  been  concentrated. 
The  walls  on  each  side  being  covered  with  mirrors  gave 
rise  to  the  pleasing  illusion  of  an  apparently  interminable 
vista  of  elegant  plants.  On  all  sides  were  lovely  banks  of 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  from  which  arose  in  a  most  charmingly 
natural  manner  the  flowers  of  innumerable  choice  Orchids, 
those  predominating  being  excellent  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum  cirrhosum  and  O.  vexillarium,  some  of  the  latter 
bearing   very   finely  coloured   flowers.    Large   numbers   of 


with 
delicately  tbited  flowers  of  the  Orchids  being  extremely 
pleasing.  But  the  chief  features  of  the  display  were  unques- 
tionably the  four  grand  standard  Wistarias,  which  were  i^ut 
9  feet  lugh,  and  had  heads  over  5  feet  in  diameter,  the  branches 
being  densely  crowded  with  handsome  dusters  of  flowers. 
Such  specimens  as  these  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  they  awakened 
the  admiration  of  all  the  visitors.  Other  departments  on  the 
same  floor  are  devoted  at  present  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and  the 
bouquet  business,  but  some  alterations  are  contemplated. 
Around  by  the  walls  and  in  eveir  possible  space  were  groups 
of  plants  which,  though  less  rSchereM  than  those  previously 
referred  to,  were  well  suited  to  their  rather  darker  positions 
owing  to  tbe  greater  numbers  of  brighter  colours  tuey  con- 
tained. A  spacious  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  floor,  where 
similar  groups  were  arranged  for  the  occasion,  but  that  depart- 
ment it  is  mtimately  int^ded  to  devote  to  the  exhibition  ol 
different  styles  of  table  decorations. 

Numerous  visitors  assembled  during   the   afternoon,  and 
great  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  alL 


CARPET  BEDDING. 

As  long  borders  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  display  of 
designs  in  flowers  or  foliage,  and  as  such  borders  are  frequently 
desired  to  be  furnished  with  what  are  known  as  carpet  lidding 
plants,  the  accompanying  diagram  will  suggest  how  the  work 
may  be  carried  out  in  a  graceful  and  pleasing  manner.  The 
design  is  simple,  smooth,  and  free,  and  may  be  effectively 
planted  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  the  stocks  of  plante 
at  disposal.  The  mode  of  planting  is  submitted  as  an  example, 
and  if  it  is  adopted  No.  1  ahould  be  raised  about  4  or  6  inches, 
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to  form  a  lower  terrace  for  the  amall  chain  pattern  and  a 
higher  for  the  larger  one.  A  great  Tariety  of  plants  maj  be 
employed  for  planting  this  border  different  from  those  men- 
tioned, but  to  afford  rich  colour  Altemantfaeras  for  Nos.  3 
and  6  should  be  retained.  No.  6,  however,  might  be  planted 
with  Iresine  lindeni  or  Colens  Yerschaffieltii ;  but  if  these  are 
employed  it  wiU  be  well  to  sink  the  bed  a  Httle  so  that  the 


Fig.  51.— Mode  of  plahtino. 


1,  Two  rowB  of  Boheverla  and  a 
little  Sedom  glaucnm  planted 
among  tbern,  or  Sedom  alto- 
gether. 

9,  Fyrethnxm,  Bantolina  incana,  or 
veronica  Incana. 

tt  Altemantberm  oC  any  Und. 


4,  Hemlaria  glabra. 

5,  Mesembtyanthemum  coxdlfoliam 

Tariegatum,  or  SantoUna  incana. 

6,  Altemanthera   magnlfica  or  pik 

ronjchyoideB  major. 

7,  Fachyphytom     bracteomm     or 

Kleinia  repens. 


plants  may  not  rise  much  above  their  neighbours.  The  design 
16  applicable  to  a  border  of  auy  length  and  nearly  any  width 
from  6  to  12  feet.    It  is  equally  suitable  for  a  large  oblong  bed. 


Adiantum  Capillus-Yeneris. — ^As  the  British  stations  in 
which  this  Fern  is  found  are  rather  limited  in  number,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  botanists  to  know  that  a  small  colony  of  it 
still  survives  in  a  cove  not  far  from  the  seacoast  near  Fnmess, 
in  North  Lancashire.    It  is  perhaps  better  not  to  indicate  the 


exact  locality,  but  I  have  never  seen  Lancashire  mentioned 
one  of  the  comities  in  which  it  is  foond.— 0.  W.  DoD. 


GAMELLLA  CULTURE. 


I  HAVB  a  small  collection  of  Camellias  here,  oonoeniing 
which  I  ofifer  the  following  remarks.  Five  years  ago  the 
majority  of  the  plants  were  mere  stumps,  cut  in  and  cnt  back 
without  any  thought  as  to  present  appearances.  At  this  date 
they  have  become  inconveniently  large,  but  they  are  increas- 
ing in  value  as  flower  producers,  more  especially  as  the  season 
of  their  harvest  of  bloom  extends  from  November  till  ApziL 
In  February  after  I  took  charge  the  entire  stock  of  Camellias 
in  pots  were  cut  back  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  their  health. 
PlMsed  in  a  stove  and  carefully  watered  they  were  not  loz^  in 
starting  into  growth,  those  that  were  cut  back  to  the  main 
stem  tsJdng  longer  than  those  that  vrere  not  so  hardly  dealt 
with«  The  next  thing  to  see  about  was  Uie  roots,  and  diiecQy 
there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  leaf-growth  formed  tiie 
whole  of  the  soil  was  shaken  from  the  roote  and  much  amaller 
pots  given  them.  In  potting,  the  main  roots  which  had 
been  buried  previously  were  kept  just  above  the  8o£L  The 
soil  employed  was  a  hght  fibrous  turf,  and  in  this  material 
many  roots  had  been  formed  before  winter.  The  plants  have 
been  potted  twice  since,  or  once  every  two  years,  the  same 
material  having  been  employed.  The  roots  which  were  left 
exposed  at  first  have  been  somewhat  lowered  at  these  biennial 
pottings,  but  in  no  case  have  they  been  entirely  covered.  This 
IS  a  point  of  some  importance,  and  is  not  by  any  nieans  con- 
fined to  Camellias,  as  all  woody  plants  succeed  best  with  these 
roots  left  rather  exposed. 

The  years  that  the  Camellias  have  not  been  repotted  the  sofl 
has  been  surface-dressed,  and  if  the  compost  in  which  thej 
are  potted  is  not  rich  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  surfsoe 
dressings.  To  good  loam  an  equal  quantity  of  cow  dung  ia 
added,  and  to  a  bairowful  of  this  mixture  a  7-inch  potful  of 
bone  dust  and  the  same  quantity  of  soot  is  added.  Here  let 
me  give  a  few  words  as  to  the  state  the  cow  dung  ought  to  be  in 
when  used.  It  should  not  when  rubbed  up  have  any  tendency 
either  to  be  lumpy  through  excessive  dryness,  or  to  become 
cohesive  through  being  too  wet.  To  obtain  full  benefit  from 
the  above  manure  it  should  always  be  employed  in  this  condi- 
tion. I  am  careful  when  removing  the  old  material  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
roots,  which  are  actively  engaged  in  procuring  nourishment. 
In  a  healthy  Camellia  confin^  to  a  pot  small  in  comparison  to 
the  size  of  the  plant,  it  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  actiTe 
roots  are  to  be  found  making  their  way  upwards.  Beside  the 
surface  dressing,  it  is  very  beneficial,  in  fact  necessary,  to  give 
the  plants  something  stronger  than  pure  water.  Our  plants 
consequently  are  always  supplied  with  soot  water,  not  over- 
stimulating  but  at  the  same  time  of  veiy  great  value.  In  warm. 
weather,  not  cloudy,  our  plants  are  watmd  twice  a  day.  Of 
course  when  repotted  they  do  not  require  so  much,  but  after 
roots  have  been  freely  produced  for  nine  months  at  least  out 
of  the  twelve,  I  find  they  require  two  waterings  a  day,  and  in 
the  other  three  dull  months  of  winter  once  every  day.  The 
surface  dressing  makes  no  difference  to  the  amount  of  water 
required  ;  so  long  as  the  water  passes  freely  away  there  is  no 
danger  of  injuring  the  plants.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only 
right  to  say  that  the  lowest  general  temperature  these  plants 
are  subjected  to  is  60°,  and  that  for  only  a  very  short  period. 
With  regard  to  insects  I  am  never  troubled  with  them.  The 
plants  are  never  syringed  with  the  exception  of  once  a  year, 
when  a  veiy  hot  solution  of  soap  and  water  is  applied  to  wash 
off  dust  or  any  insects  which  may  be  present.  There  is  no 
better  insecticide  for  Camellias  than  tne  above.  We  have 
applied  it  at  a  temperature  little  below  boiling  point,  and  with 
excellent  results. 

'  Last  December  I  exhibited  at  a  local  meeting  a  stand  of 
Camellia  blooms,  and  similar  stands  could  have  been  furnished 
from  the  same  plants  at  any  time  up  to  the  present  date.  This 
continuous  habit  of  blooming  is  formed  oy  a  very  simple 
method,  that  of  cutting  a  portion  of  the  blooms  with  three  or 
four  of  the  leaves  and  a  portion  of  the  stalk  attached.  A  bloom 
cut  just  now,  it  will  plunly  be  seen,  would  cause  a  late  bud  to 
push,  which  would  not  unfold  its  flower  till  about  the  same 

r^riod  next  year.  According  to  the  temperature  of  the  rooms 
find  Camellias  cut  with  a  portion  of  the  stem  to  place  in 
water  last  from  a  week  to  ten  days  in  good  condition,  and  for 
a  Camellia  there  is  no  more  baiutiful  setting  than  its  own 
foliage.    Numbers  of  flowers  are  also  taken  in  the  usual  way 
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and  wired,  but  tiiere  is  no  dinger  of  injurioiulf  affectiug  the 

futait  floweriiig  ol  healthy  plants  by  cnlting  the  bloomB  with 
a  portion  ol  the  atalka.  1  may  saj  that  the  plants  under  dia- 
cQBsioQ  are  grown  nnder  tbe  shade  o(  Vines,  which  is  not  an 
nnmized  benefit  The  Vines  are  started  in  the  beginnuag  of 
Pebniaiy,  tboogb  not  forced  haid  in  the  ordinal?  acceptatioa 
of  the  term.  The  earlier  bnda  are  ripened  snfficientlj  eatly  to 
X  opening  a  few  flowen  in  KoTember,  and  later  on  in 


AUTUMN  PEARS— COMTE  DE  LAMY. 
Altbougb  not  of  Imposing  appeontice  this  is  a  Peat  of 
great  usefulneu,  and  the  lack  of  stse  is  ia  a  great  measore 
compensated  for  l^  the  large  nnmbci  of  excellent:  fruit  Untt 
a  b^thy  tree  will  produce.  The  majority  of  the  Pears  of 
high  quality  that  are  grown  for  use  in  antomn  are  generally 
cnltiTated  as  pyramids  it  oot  grown  against  walls,  bat  the 
Tarietj  nnder  notice  is  in  most  districts  suitable  for  coltiTa- 
tioD  in  the  form  of  orchard  standards.  In  this  form  tbe  trees 
grow  healthily,  bear  heavily,  and  the  (nutia  of  the  first  quality. 


In  some  gardens  in  the  sonth  of  England  the  fniit  thns  grown 
in  the  open  is  anperior  in  flavoui  to  that  produced  by  trwa  on 
walls.  It  is  bBcause  of  the  bardinen  of  this  Pear  and  its  good 
qualities  nnder  the  simplest  form  of  cnltore  that  we  direct 
attention  to  it  as  an  easeatially  serriceable  Tariety,  capable  of 
producing  a  great  abundance  of  superior  fruit  for  home  nee 
and  tor  market.  It  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  Beurri 
Cortet,  Beorrd  Quetelet,  and  Dingier.  The  following  is  the 
description  of  this  oseful  Pear  ;^Fruit  below  medium  size, 
roundish  obovate.  Skin  yellowish  green,  with  brownish  red 
next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with  mssety  dots.  Eye  small,  set 
in  a  slight  depression.  Sta^  an  inch  loog,  set  In  a  small 
carity.  Fleth  white,  tender,  buttery,  melting,  aogar;,  and 
richly  BaTonred.    A  delicious  Pear ;  ripe  in  October, 


NOTES  ON  USEFUL  OBCHIUa— No.  2. 
Pbbhaps  tiiere  is  no  genua  of  Orchids  more  lovely  than 
DendrobiumB.  They  include  plants  of  varied  habit,  possessing 
in  their  flowers  a  Tariety  of  colour ;  some  are  of  an  immense 
size,  while  others  are  most  delicate  and  very  fragrant.  There 
is  great  diversity  amongst  Dendrobiums  in  their  growth,  some 
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being  of  a  stardy  and  compact  habit,  others  erect,  and  otbent 
with  long,  slender,  drooping  stems,  including  boUi  eTer^reen 
nnd  decidooDs  species.  They  appear  to  us  more  interesting 
than  tbe  majority  of  Orchitis,  because  they  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  many  ways— some  in  pots,  others  on  blocks  and  in 
baskets  snspeiided  from  the  roof.  They  can  in  consequence 
be  grown  where  many  plants  would  not  thrive.  It  is  difficult 
amongst  so  many  lorely  plants  to  select  the  most  useful.  We 
intend  in  these  notes  to  confine  ourselves  to  one  of  tbe  oldest 
and  most  useful  for  catting  purposes,  room  and  table  decora- 
tion, and  for  tbe  decoration  of  stoves  as  well  as  the  conservatory 
— namely,  Dendrobiam  nobile.  It  baa  fine  fragrant  flowers 
that  last  in  a  dry  temperature  of  45°  to  60°  for  a  munth  or  six 
weeks.  Taking  into  consideration  alt  tbe  qualities  of  this 
species,  it  is  the  moBt  nseful  Dendrobium  grown.  It  is  found 
in  nearly  every  garden  of  any  size.  Dendrobium  nobile  flowers 
profusely  during  the  winter  months ;  in  fact  by  pushing  for- 
ward some  and  retarding  others  plants  may  be  bad  in  bioum 
over  a  period  of  eight  months.  It  would  be  difflcalt  to  find 
amongst  the  whole  onier  of  Orcbidaccoos  plants  one  so  well 
suited  for  the  amateur,  who  perhaps  only  potsesscs  a  small 
house  or  two.  It  would  be  nnreasonable  to  suppose  that  snch 
fine  long  pseudobulbs  could  be  produced  in  an  ordinary  plant 
boose  and  in  a  comparatiiel;  low  temperature  as  when  subject 
to  more  heat  and  liberal  cultivation  ;  yet  D.  nobile  can  be 
grown  and  bloomed  most  snccessfnlly.  Few  Urchids  will  bear 
snch  serere  cntting  as  tins  one.    For  fllling  small  vases  the 


whole,  or  the  greater  portion,  of  tbe  pseodo-bnlb  can  be  cut  off 
when  in  flower  and  mixed  with  a  few  Fem  fronds.  Wbat 
looks  more  delicate  or  choice,  and  what  will  last  longer  in  a  cut 
state  1  To  remove  the  psendobulb  from  maoy  of  the  choicer 
Dendrobiums  would  seriously  iojure  tbe  folluwiog  year's  growth. 
Many  Orchids  are  more  inclined,  if  not  intelligently  managed, 
to  diminish  in  size  rather  than  increase,  but  severe  catting 
does  not  appear  to  injure  D.  nobile  in  the  leant. 

Few  Orchids  can  be  so  rapidly  increased,  which  can  be  done 
by  division  of  the  old  plants,  and  from  the  young  shoots  at 
flowering  time  which  often  appear  in  quantity  along  the  bulb, 
especially  from  growths  that  have  not  been  thoroughly  ripened. 
If  the  cultivator  starts  with  these  young  plants  it  will  be  two 
yeatB  before  bloom  can  be  expected.  They  will  do  well  in 
pots  or  pang,  on  blocks,  or  in  small  baskets  made  of  leak  wood, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  and  mo»t  serviceable.  This  is  a  matter 
which  entirely  depends  upon  taste  and  convenieoce.  Some 
will  be  found  useful  in  &  or  6  inch  pots  for  decorating  rooois 
and  dinner  tables.  To  accomplish  this  a  quantity  should  be 
placed  in  3-inch,  or  even  in  5-inch  pots.  We  start  with  the 
former,  in  which  the  plants  remain  tbe  first  year  and  make  flue, 
short,  stoat  pseado-bulbs,  which  shoaid  be  thoroughly  ripened 
to  be  ready  for  a  good  start  the  next  season.  Old  pseudo-bulbs 
if  cut  off  and  laid  in  moss  in  heat  and  moisture,  or  pegged  on 
the  top  of  pots,  nil!  soon  produce  a  quantity  of  young  pseado- 
bulbs,  from  which  a  stock  van  quickly  be  obtained.  The  second 
season  the  yoimg  plants  ue  transferred  into  G-inch  pots  after 
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growth  has  fairly  oommenoed.  DeDdrobiama  anooeed  well  in 
a  oompoat  of  fibry  peat,  the  small  partidea  being  shaken  oat, 
laige  lumps  of  charcoal,  sphagnum  moas,  and  plenty  of  ooarae 
ailTcr  sand.  I  have  seen  loam  used  and  the  plante  do  well, 
bat  I  woald  not  recommend  employing  it,  becanse  it  becomes 
aoor  quickly.  When  potting,  all  the  old  worn-out  material 
ahould  be  carefully  picked  from  the  roots,  and  the  roots  should 
be  washed  with  tepid  water.  While  growing  Dendrobiums 
require  liberal  applications  of  water,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  same  pots  for  a  few  seasons  frequent  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  can  be  giren  with  advantage.  It  is  necessary 
daring  the  second  season  to  induce  the  young  plants  to  make 
good  g^wth.  I  hare  found  growth  made  under  the  influence 
of  light,  a  moderate  heat  and  air,  much  the  best,  and  the  plants 
generally  bloom  with  greater  profusion.  The  plants  must 
when  growth  is  completed  be  exposed  to  full  sunshine,  more 
air,  and  a  drier  atmosphere.  After  the  growth  is  thoroughly 
hard  a  cool  greenhouse  temperature  is  most  suitable  for  the 
plants.  This  species  requires  a  long  rest,  and  while  in  cool 
quarters  little  water  is  necessary.  Water  may  even  be  with* 
&ld  for  Ihree  months,  and  the  plants  will  not  be  injured ;  but 
the  pseudo-bulbs  must  be  first  thoroughly  matured,  or  they  will 
never  swell  out  when  water  is  applied. 

Phajut  grandi/olitu. — ^This  fine  old  terrestrial   Orchid  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden,  because  its  beautiful  flower 
spikes  are  produced  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and 
upon  this  account  where  choice  flowers  are  desired  it  claims 
attention.    Being  an  evergreen  it  is  not  unsightly  when  out  of 
flower  ;  its  foliage  is  noble,  and  suitable  for  associating  with 
other  stove  plants.    While  growing  this  Phajus  delights  in 
abundant  heat  and  moisture,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  water 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  young  growths  or  they  will 
be  greatly  injured.    The  best  time  to  repot  the  plante  is  after 
flowering,  when  the  growths  are  a  few  inches  long.    The  com- 
post I  find  most  suitable  is  rich  fibiy  loam,  peat,  oowdung, 
plenty  of  sand,  and  charcoal  broken  small  to  keep  the  soil 
open.    I  would  advise  employing  the  compost  as  rough  and 
fibry  as  possible,  and  the  nne  soil  ^aken  out  of  bo£  loam 
and  peat.    The  thick  fleshy  roote  of  the  Phajus  ramble  much 
bett^  in  an  open  soil  than  when  it  is  close.    Good  drain- 
age is  necessaiy  about  1  or  2  Inches  in  depth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pots  according  to  the  size  of  the  pote.    Water  should  be 
given  liberally  while  the  plante  are  growing.    The  soil  when 
potted  need  not  be  raised  above  the  rim  of  tiie  pot,  as  should 
be  the  case  with  Dendrobiums  and  many  other  Orchids.    I 
have  found  the  plante  do  much  better  if  the  old  soil  is  entirely 
shaken  from  amongst  the  roote  eveiy  time  the  operation  of 
potting  is  carried  out,  and  fresh  compost  employed.    When 
growth  commences  the  object  diould  be  to  obtoin  strong  robust 
growths,  as  upon  this  the  length  of  the  flower  spike  will  depend. 
From  strong  pseudo-bulbs  the  spike  will  be  nearly  4  feet  in 
length.  When  in  good  condition  a  large  plant  is  a  noble  object, 
either  for  the  stove,  conservatory,  or  exhibition  tmt.    If  re- 
quired for  the  latter  the  plants  will  need  reteiding  during  late 
autumn  and  winter,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plante  are  not 
injured  by  keeping  them  too  cool,  the  effect  of  which  will  soon 
be  perceptible  by  the  yellow  appearance  of  the  foliage.    When 
in  nower  this  Orchid  laste  a  long  time  in  the  conservatory  or 
where  the  temperature  is  not  too  moist  or  high.    They  are  also 
much  benefited  by  the  lower  temperature,  which  causes  them 
to  rest  thoroughly.    When  removed  again  to  heat  they  grow 
luxuriantly.    Phajus  can  be  bloomed  in  very  small  pote,  in 
which  they  are  suiteble  for   room  decoration.    The  plants 
should  be  well  supplied  with  manure  water  when  established 
in  their  new  compost. — Wh.  Babdnet. 


TYING    VINE  SHOOTS. 


I  CAN  fully  endorse  the  remarks  of  vour  oonespondent, 
"A.  K.,"  (page  311),  on  this  subject.  A  short  time  ago  I  tied 
down  the  shoote  in  a  house  of  Muscate,  which  by  reason  of 
other  pressing  work  had  been  left  for  a  fortnight  longer  than 
usual,  and  bad  become,  as  voor  correspondent  remarks,  as 
pliable  as  willows,  and  not  a  shoot  broke  either  then  or  since. 
In  another  vinery  where  I  tied  them  down,  at  the  usual  time 
several  strong  shoote  broke  within  two  hours,  and  more  on  the 
following  day,  although  they  were  not  apparently  tied  too 
tightly. 

I  think  that  much  damage  done  by  tying  too  early  might  be 
avoided  if  the  shoote  were  stopped  and  allowed  to  remain 
untied  until  the  tissues  had  become  firm  and  capable  of  being 


■eeured  in  their  proper  places  at  once,  instead  of  having  to  do 
il  two  or  three  times,  as  is  the  case  in  some  places^ — A^  J. 

NONSUCH  PARK. 

In  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  part  of  Surrey  between 
Ewell  and  Cheam  is  situated  that  portion  of  a  once  extensive 
and  famous  estete  which  still  reteins  the  name  and  a  few  of 
the  attractions  that  distinguished  it  when  the  Palace  of 
Nonsuch  was  a  favourite  resort  for  England*s  Maiden  Queen, 
Elizabeth.  This  place  was  one  of  those  selected  by  Henry  VIII. 
with  excellent  taste  for  the  erection  of  royal  residences,  and 
certeinly  as  regards  the  natural  advantages  of  most  pleasingly 
diversified  scenery  and  healthy  sitaation  it  could  wcaxoely  be 
surpassed.  The  palace  which  that  monarch  commenced  build- 
ing was  not  completed,  however,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
who  gave  it  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  he  carried  out  the 
original  design.  Elizabeth  subsequently  repurchased  it,  and 
frequently  resided  there  during  the  latter  (Mu-t  <^  her  reign. 
Since  then  it  has  been  occupied  by  succeeding  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  their  favourites,  by  one  of  whom,  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  palace  was  pulled  down  and  the 
materials  sold  early  in  the  eighteen^  century,  the  g^reater 
number  of  the  fine  trees  being  removed  at  the  same  time. 
Numerous  changes  have  occurred  since  then.  The  estate  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  a  laige  castellated  mansion 
erected  with  some  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  which, 
together  with  the  seventy  acres  of  land  now  bearing  the  name 
of  Nonsuch  Park,  is  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  W.  R.  G. 
Farmer,  Esq.  But  little  of  the  fine  timber  remains,  with  the 
exception  of  some  handsome  old  Elms  and  Pinus  sylvestria, 
the  former  having  originally  constituted  an  avenue  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  a  good  portion  of  which  is  still  perfect.  An 
old  pollard  Elm  is  also  pointed  out  as  Queen  EliziU)eth's  Elm, 
being  one  beneath  the  branches  of  which  she  used  to  stand 
when  shooting  the  deer  with  a  crossbow,  a  sport  to  which  she 
was  rather  partial. 

The  garden  attached  to  the  house  is  not  very  extensive,  but 
conteins  several  remarkably  beautiful  Conifers  and  other  trees^ 
and  excellently  kept  lawns.  Among  the  former  Cedrus  Deodara 
is  well  represented  by  specimens  of  considerable  size  in  vigor- 
ous health.  Piceas  are  also  numerous ;  Lawson's  Cypress, 
Thuja  plicata,  and  Juniperus  suecica  are  exceptionidly  fine,  two 
symmetrical  specimens  of  the  latter  being  about  10  feet  high 
each.  Several  grand  Horse  Chestnute  are  also  noticeable,  &e 
lower  branches  spreading  widely  and  resting  on  the  ground. 
But  periiaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  a  magnificent  Wis- 
taria, which  covers  a  wall  nearly  10  feet  high  and  64  yards 
long,  the  largest  specimen  of  that  beautiful  plant  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  see.  When  ite  grand  pendulous  bunches  of 
flowers  are  fully  expanded  the  effect  must  be  unrivalled.  The 
glass  houses  include  several  tiiat  are  devoted  to  plant  culture, 
and  a  few  vineries.  In  the  former  the  most  noticeable  are 
the  specimen  Azaleas,  two  of  which,  the  Old  White  and  Tri- 
umphans,  are  about  6  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  flowers.  There  is  a  good  Rhynchospermum  jaa- 
minoides  and  several  Eriostemens  in  surprisinglv  fine  condi- 
tion, and  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers.  Richardias  also 
are  remarkable  for   tne   great  size  of  their   spathes,  some 

{>lante  in  82-size  pote  having  spathes  8  inches  wide  and  10  in 
ength,  indicating  unusual  vigour.  These  admirable  results 
Mr.  Sillence,  the  experienced  gardener  in  chaige,  attri- 
butes to  the  system  of  placing  the  plante  out  in  beds  during 
the  summer,  and  well  supplying  them  with  water.  In  the 
stove  iB  a  small  recess  employed  as  a  natural  fernery,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  Nephrolepis  tuberosa,  the 
pendulous  light  green  pinnate  fronds  imparting  a  very  pleasing 
appearance  to  it  At  the  base  is  a  pool  of  water,  and  on  each 
side  rises  a  miniature  rockery  occupied  with  Ferns,  Sela- 
ginellas,  Tradescantias,  Scc^  one  plant  of  Tillandsia  zebrina 
bearing  a  brilliant  scarlet  spike  that  contraste  very  strikingl j 
with  the  prevailing  green  tinte.  Among  the  Orchids  are  some 
fine  pans  of  Qypripedium  insigne,  and  a  large  plant  of  Sobralia 
macranttia  flowermg  freely,  with  several  Odontoglossums,  all 
indicating  careful  culture.  The  Vines  give  promise  of  an  even 
crop  of  fruit,  while  the  kitehen  garden  and  grounds  generally 
are  kept  in  excellent  order,  several  improvemente  being  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Sillence  that  will  undoubtedly  prove  highly 
advantageous. — Viator. 

Bullfinches  and  theib  Food.— Ejndly  allow  me  to 
correct  a  slight  enor  on  page  337.    In  the  last  paragraph  for 
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"It  will  be  difficult  to  prore  tfaftt  in  the  entomological  branch 
of  his  subject  be  was  not  likely/'  &c.,  please  read,  "  It  will 
be  difficult  to  proye  that  in  the  entomological  branch  of  his 
subject  he  was  likely,"  &c.— W.  B.  B. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas. — As  the  bloom  is  now  oyer  the  sooner  the  plants 
are  removed  to  their  summer  quarters  the  better.  This  should 
be  in  a  position  facing  the  north,  so  as  to  escape  the  hot  suns  ; 
for  although  in  its  natural  state  the  Auricula  is  exposed  to  the 
scorching  suns  of  Alpine  regions,  yet  in  its  cultiyated  and 
hiffhly  bored  condition  there  are  many  changes  of  culture  it  has 
to  be  subjected  to,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is  more  important 
to  growers  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England  than  in  the  north. 
Our  greater  heat  and  dryness  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
it  should  be  in  a  cool  nosition.  A  high  hedge  is  better  than 
a  wall,  as  the  latter  reflects  heat  to  some  extent  'Preparations 
should  now  also  be  made  for  repotting,  which  had  oetter  be 
done  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Obtain  some  good  fibrous 
loam,  the  more  fibrous  the  better ;  and  the  better  tiie  quality 
of  the  loam  the  more  likely  is  the  grower  to  obtun  success  in 
his  culture.  To  three  shoyelsful  of  loam  add  one  of  well-rotted 
cowdnng  and  one  of  leaf  mould.  Let  all  this  be  well  chopped 
and  incorporated  in  some  dry  place,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use 
when  wanted.  Let  it  not  pass  through  the  sieve,  as  the  com- 
post should  not  be  dose  but  ojpen,  and  sifted  compost  is  apt  to 
get  dose  and  doggy.  Directions  about  potting  will  be  given 
later  on. 

Oamatiotu  and  PieoteM,-^ThoBe  in  beds  must  now  be  care- 
fully staked,  and  as  the  plants  spindle  for  bloom  the  flowering 
stems  should  be  carefully  tied  to  them,  but  not  too  tightly,  as 
room  must  be  given  for  the  stem  to  increase  in  size.  The  beds 
should  be  carefully  weeded,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
wireworm  pieces  of  potato  or  carrot  should  be  sunk  in  different 
parts  of  the  beds  about  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  surface 
and  occasionally  examined.  Watering  will  not  be  necessary 
as  yet,  as,  although  the  surface  soil  is  dried  up  by  the  scorching 
east  winds,  the  ground  underneath  is  moist. 

Gladiolus. — These  are  now  beginning  to  show  themsdves, 
even  although  they  have  been  planted  as  deep  as  6  inches. 
Some  kinds  are  much  earlier  than  others,  and  you  may  be 
always  sure  of  finding  Shakespeare  amongst  the  first  to  make 
its  appearance.  They  require  but  little  attention  at  present, 
except  that  always  necessary  one  of  keeping  the  bed  clear  of 
weeos.  This  had  better  be  done  by  hand-weeding  rather  than 
with  a  hoe,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  dip  and  perhaps  cut  in  two 
a  promising  stem.  Hitherto  the  bulbs  have  had  a  good  time 
of  i^  as  the  ground  has  been  in  good  condition,  but  it  is  im- 
possible as  yet  to  say  how  the  effects  of  last  season  may  tdl 
on  them.  Unripened  oorms  may  not  at  first  display  their 
weakness,  but  are  likdy  to  do  so  further  on ;  just  as  one  finds 
manjr  Roses  which  seemed  alive  after  the  winter  but  are  now 
showing  signs  of  decay. 

^oatunculus.'^TheBe  have  come  up  well  and  are  at  present 
prospering,  but  they  do  not  like  dry  weather,  and  if  these  dry 
east  winds  continue  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  them  ;  but  it 
is  best  to  keep  them  from  this  as  long  as  possible,  and  when 
it  is  done  the  watering  should  be  done  between  the  rows  and 
not  over  the  fdiage.  Hand-weeding  must  also  be  diligently 
carried  out,  for  as  the  foliage  of  the  plants  is  fine  and  delicate 
weeds  are  apt  to  smother  them,  while  the  rows  are  so  dose  to- 
gether that  it  is  difficult  to  hoe  between  them  without  injuring 
the  plants.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  very  lovely  flowers 
are  not  more  grown.  Nothms  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a 
well-grown  and  well-bloomed  bed  of  the  lovdy  Persian  Ranun- 
culus with  its  many  and  varied  colours.  The  Scotch  varieties 
and  those  raised  by  Mr.  Tyso  of  Wallingford  are,  however, 
more  floriferous  than  the  old  Dutch  kinds.— D.,  J>eal. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

KITOHBir  GARDEN. 

Munner  Beans.— -TheM  are  some  of  the  most  popular  and  profit- 
able vegetables  in  cultivation,  beine  easily  grown  and  always  in 
demand.  No  garden  however  small  should  be  without  a  few  rows 
of  them,  which  by  ordinarily  fair  treatment  will  vidd  heavy  and 
continuous  crops,  commencmg  early  in  July  and  lasting  till  de- 
stroyed by  frost.  Although  usually  trained  up  stakes  in  gardens 
these  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  large  supplies  annually 
sent  into  the  metropolitan  markets  are  all  grown  in  the  fidcfs 
without  stakes.  Therefore  stakes  may  be  dispensed  with  by 
pladng  the  rows  80  inches  apart  and  keepxug  the  growths  doeely  | 


pinched  back,  thereby  inducing  the  production  of  strong  flower 
spikes  in  abundance  from  the  lower  joints.  The  rows  of  those 
intended  to  be  staked  onsht  to  be  as  far  apart  as  the  length  of  th& 
stakes  used,  as  although  Kunner  Beans  will  thrive  with  a  slio^t 
shading  overhead  they  should  not  be  crowded  in  any  way.  The 
ordinary  faggot  wood  answers  well  for  staking,  the  points  of  the 
Beans  being  taken  off  when  they  reach  the  tope.  Single  rows  are 
preferable  to  double  rows.  Draw  the  drills  about  8  mches  deep 
and  sow  thinly,  and  in  each  instance  eventually  tiiiinning  out  the 
plants  to  about  a  foot  apart.  Where  good  distances  are  allowed 
one  or  more  rows  of  early  Potatoes  can  be  grown  between  the 
rows,  and  afterwards  Cabbages  for  the  early  part  of  Uie  winter. 
The  ground  should  be  heavily  manured  and  de^ly  dug,  oonoea* 
tiating  the  manure  in  trenches  if  at  all  scarce.  Kunner  Beuis  are 
often  grown  as  climbers  in  town  gardens^  and  are  both  ornamental 
and  useful. 

Beet.-— Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  for  the  main  crop  of  this 
useful  root,  which  deserves  to  be  more  generally  srown  by  ama- 
teurs. Gk)od  shapeable  roots  are  best  obtained  nrom  light  and 
deeply  dug  soil  that  was  well  manured  for  the  previous  crop.  If 
fresh  manure  is  employed  it  should  be  dug  in  deeply,  otherwise  it 
will  cause  the  roots  to  fork,  and  also  induces  objectionable  coarse- 
ness. Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  The  dwarf- 
growing  crimson-topped  varieties  are  the  best,  of  which  dther 
Carter's  Perfection,  Ddl's  Crimson  (Osbom*s  Select),  or  Buttons* 
Improved  Dark  Red  will  be  found  suitable. 

Peas. — About  two  more  sowing  of  these  in  most  instances  will 
be  found  suifident,  those  sown  sull  later  being  quite  chance  crops. 
Main  and  late  crop  varieties  are  suitable,  notably  either  Yorkshue 
Hero  or  Yeitch's  Perfection,  Blue  Scimetar,  and  Premier ;  and  of 
tall  varieties  Emperor  of  the  Marrows  and  Ise  Plus  Ultra. 

£[ptiiacA.— The  ordinary  summer  Spinach  seldom  attains  perfec- 
tion during  hot  and  dry  weather,  but  the  New  Zealand  Spinach  is 
a  good  substitute.  Sow  a  few  seeds  in  heat,  pot  off  the  seedlings 
singly  when  large  enough  into  small  pots,  and  when  established 
harden  off  and  ^ant  out.  It  grows  vigorously  in  a  hot  position 
without  manure,  and  still  better  with  it,  six  plants  placed  a  yard 
apart  yielding  abundance  of  succulent  growth,  the  pomts  of  which 
are  picked  and  used. 

l^ffetable  Marrows  and  Ridge  Cueumbersj—lt  the  seeds  of  these 
are  not  already  sown  it  should  at  once  be  done.  Sow  singly  in 
4-inch  pots,  or  several  se^is  in  a  larger  pot,  potting  off  the  young 
plants  when  the  first  rough  leaf  is  formed.  They  germinate 
quickest  in  heat,  but  may  be  raised  in  a  cold  frame,  greenhouse^ 
or  window.  Large  heaps  of  manure  for  their  culture  are  both 
unnecessary  and  wasteful,  as  better  crops  can  be  obtained  from 
plants  in  ordinary  garden  eoil  providing  liberal  supplies  of  manure 
are  due  in.  Stockwood  Bidge  Cucumbers  and  the  Long  White 
Vegetable  ICarrows  are  alike  good. 

YIFKRIBS  ARD  GRBBNHOUBES. 

Grapes. — ^The  Yines  in  unheated  structures  are  now  making  rapid 
progress,  and  in  many  instances  the  nowth  will  require  stopping, 
tying,  and  also  disbudding  where  likely  to  be  at  all  crowded.  One 
snoot  is  generally  sufficient  to  each  spur,  those  with  the  best 
bunches  being  retained  and  the  others  removed.  If  there  is  no 
danger  of  crowding  the  foliage  stop  the  shoots  two  joints  beyond 
the  strongest  bunch,  takins  off  the  other  bunches  at  the  same 
time.  Rather  than  crowd  the  foliage  stop  at  one  joint  beyond  the 
bunch.  If  the  shoots  are  strong  the  tyine-down  must  be  gradually 
and  carefully  done,  and  so  liable  are  the  shoots  of  late  varieties  to  be 
twisted  off  tnat  inexperienoed  persons  had  better  leave  the  final  dis- 
budding till  the  selected  shoots  are  saf  el]^  tied  into  position.  Where 
the  old  spurred  Yines  are  unfruitful  lay  in  short  lengths  of  growth 
up  the  rods  at  intervals  of  about  2  feet,  or  still  wider  intervals  if 
at  dl  vigorous.  This,  in  addition  to  otiier  measures  which  will  be 
suggest^  at  the  proper  time,  will  perhaps  effect  a  change  for  the 
better.  Old  Yines  should  not  be  too  hastily  condemned,  as  they 
may  be  made  to  bear  excellent  crops.  Do  not  crop  young  Yines 
heavily,  unless  they  be  supernumeraries  which  are  snortiy  to  be 
cut  out,  or  it  will  materially  affect  their  future  well-doing. 
Borders  that  have  been  covered  with  protecting  materials  durine 
the  winter  should  be  cleared,  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  pointed  into  the  surface.  A  light  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  may  also  be  applied  with  advantage.  Inside  bordere 
should  reodve  an  occasional  soaking  of  tepid  water. 

Tomatoes  in  Pots. — ^Many  half  empty  houses,  and  also  othere 
at  present  filled  with  bedding  plants,  may  be  very  profitably 
utilised  for  a  crop  of  Tomatoes.  The  demand  for  these  is  fast 
increasing  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  those  who  grow  more 
than  they  may  require  will  easilj[  find  a  market  for  their  surplus- 
fruit.  No  great  skill  is  required  in  their  cultivation,  and  they  are 
very  ornamental,  the  new  smdl-fruited  varieties,  Yick's  Criterion 
(Carter  A  Co.),  being  especially  so,  and  are  beddes  of  excellent 
quality  and  great  bearers.  These  with  the  help  of  wires  9  inches 
nom  the  glass  may  be  trained  up  the  root  12  inches  apart, 
or  rather  more  if  there  are  plants  underneath ;  and  the  ends  of 
the  house  may  be  occupied  with  plants,  dther  in  pots  or  boxee,. 
of  Hathaway^s  Excelsior  or  other  large-fruited  sturdy-growing- 
varieties.  The  former  may  be  allowed  to  fruit  and  extend,  but 
the  latter  should  be  stopped  beyond  the  second  or  third  bunch  of 
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b]o<Hn,  and  will  require  strong  stakes.  In  each  instanoe  single 
stems  onlr  should  he  trained  and  all  side  shoots  removed.  Thej 
will  require  abundance  of  water  with  supplies  of  liquid  manure 
when  in  full  bearing ;  they  should  have  plenty  of  root  room,  and 
rough  och  soil — two  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  of  decayed  manure 
being  suitable.  SeedCn^  should  when  the  second  leaf  is  formed 
be  pricked  off  deeply,  eiUier  singly  in  4-inoh  pots,  or  in  pairs  in 
either  6  or  6-inch  pots,  emplorm^  rather  light  nch  soil.  Keep 
the  plants  in  warm  frames,  snadmg  from  bright  sunshine  till 
they  are  established,  and  do  not  give  the  final  shift  till  they  are 
etrong.  allowing  room  in  potting  for  a  good  top-dressine  later 
on.  Those  who  have  strong  plants  may  give  the  final  smft  at 
once,  keeping  tiie  house  as  close  as  possible  till  the  plants  are 
established,  after  which  more  air  may  be  giren  and  shading  vrill 
be  unnecessary.  A  pot  10  inches  in  diameter  is  a  good  site  for 
49ingle  plants,  and  a  12-inch  pot  or  14-inch  is  suitable  for  pairs. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Aprioots  have  now  sufficient  f oliape  to  protect  the  fruit,  which 
is  not  Yery  i>lentiful,  and  the  corenngs  may  now  be  dispensed 
with,  except  in  a  low,  moist  situation  ;  but  even  in  snoh  cases  the 
trees  should  be  uncovered  every  fine  day,  so  as  to  luurden  them 
prior  to  final  exposure.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
thinning  of  the  fruit,  except  that  there  may  be  a  few  trees  which 
bare  set  more  fruit  than  can  be  brought  to  maturity  of  a  good 
else.  Thin  the  fruit  on  young  healthy  trees  to  about  9  inches 
apart,  but  on  old,  unhealthy,  and  very  vigorous  trees  a  larger 
number  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  stoning  process  has 
fairly  commenced,  otherwise  during  that  process  a  portion  may 
fall  off  and  so  render  the  crop  too  light.  The  gpreat  evil  in  fruit 
culture  is  orercropping.  especially  with  the  Apricot ;  the  trees  are 
being  so  exhausted  witn  the  crop  as  to  be  unable  to  mature  the 
buds  for  the  following  season,  and  the  result  is  comparatiye  barren- 
ness every  other  year.  By  taking  early  the  fruit  ayailable  for 
culinary  purposes  those  remaining  on  the  trees  have  a  chance  of 
becoming  fine  and  well  matured,  and,  what  is  equally  important, 
the  healm  of  the  trees  is  not  impaired.  Watch  for  caterpillars, 
and  when  any  are  observed  rolled  up  in  the  leayes  remove  them  or 
squeeze  them  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Attend  to  the  removal 
of  breastwood,  and  stop  at  the  third  joint  all  shoots  not  required 
for  laying-in  or  extension.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  shoula  still 
be  protected  on  frosty  and  cold  nights  as  a  safegnaid  against 
blister,  and  in  case  that  appears  remove  the  worst  affected  leayes. 
promptly  applying  an  insecticide  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
aphides.  If  fixM  coverings  haye  been  employed  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  fine  days  to  uncover  the  trees,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  partially  diabud  the  forward  growths,  an  operation  that 
requires  to  be  done  gradually  so  as  not  to  check  the  growth,  as 
would  be  the  case  by  disbudding  the  whole  of  the  tree  at  once. 
Disbudding  is  an  operation  that  needs  some  judgment  and  care  so 
as  to  properly  supply  the  trees  with  young  shoots  for  nest  season. 
The  Peach  and  Nectarine  bear  only  on  the  previous  season's 
growth ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the  bearing  wood  of  this 
eeason  by  young  growths  for  the  next,  retaining  a  well-placed 
growth  at  the  base  of  the  bearing  shoot,  and  another  at  its  ex- 
tremity, which  should  be  stopped  at  about  the  third  joint  unless 
required  for  the  extension  of  the  tree.  Shoots  not  bearing  should 
be  cut  back  to  a  well-placed  growth  at  the  base.  The  extensions 
flhould  be  trained-in  12  to  15  inches  distance  apart^  and  the  shoots 
on  last  year's  extensions  reserved  at  about  that  distance  apart  to 
give  the  shoots  for  next  year's  bearing.  Afford  protection  to  Plum 
and  Pear,  blossom  in  case  of  frost. 

FRUIT  HOUSBf). 

C%«frv  JIoHte, — Cherries  are  ripening  rapidly  and  some  are  nearly 
npe.  The  fruit  must  be  kept  dry,  but  the  house  must  nevertheless 
have  atmospheric  moisture  furnished  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the 
borders  moist  by  damping  with  the  syringe,  air  being  admitted 
constantly,  or  condensation  taking  place  will  seriously  affect  the 
fruit.  Damping  the  border  is  calculated  to  mislead  as  regaixis  its 
condition,  which  at  this  stage  must  be  quite  moist,  therefore  if 


isary  a  thorough  supply  of  water  must  be  afforded  without 
dela^.  Tie  in  the  shoots  as  they  lengthen,  and  stop  those  not 
required  for  training-in  at  about  the  fifth  leaf.  Black  aphides 
can  be  kept  under  by  dipping  the  leaves  or  shoots  in  tobacco 
water.  Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  when 
the  extenial  conditions  are  unfavourable  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  heating  apparatus  to  ensure  a  circulation  of  warm  dry  air. 
Netting  win  be  necessary  over  the  ventilators  to  prevent  the  birds 
attacking  the  Cherries.  Trees  in  pots  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water.  Plum  trees  must  be  syringed  to  keep  insect  pests  in 
check. 

ife/oM.— Directly  the  fruit  begins  ripening  lessen  the  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  so  as  to  distress  the  plants  for  if 
the  foliage  has  been  kept  clean  and  the  roots  in  good  condition 
the  plants  will  bear  a  second  or  more  crops  of  fruit.  Atmospheric 
moisture  should  be  withheld,  and  a  circulation  of  warm  dry  air 
ensured,  increasing  the  temperature  to  70^  or  75''  artificially  and 
S0«  or  dO^  with  sun  heat.     Cut  the  fruits  before  they  are  Very 


ripe,  keephig  them  in  a  fruit  room  for  two  or  three  days  beioae 
sending:  them  to  table.    Cracked  fruits  are  produced  I7  a  cIobo 
and  moist  atmosphere  with  too  much  moisture  at  the  roota,  wliieix 
induce  an  excess  of  sap.    If  any  fruit  show  a  tendency  to  crack 
cut  the  shoot  about  half  through  with  a  knife  a  few  inches  belovr 
the  fruit,  and  diminish  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  and  in  tlse 
atmosphere.    Continue  to  fertilise  the  bloesomA  on  snooeasioiml 
plants,  at  the  same  time  stopping  the  shoots  one  or  two  josnta 
beyond  the  fruit.    To  secure  a  full  crop  take  care  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  fruits  on  individual  plants  in  the  same  stage  of  ezowtli. 
Earth-up  the  plants  with  some  rich  rather  strong  loam  after  Umb 
fruits  begin  to  swell  off,  rammine  it  down  firmly,  placing  a  little 
fresh  slaked  lime  around  the  collar  to  prevent  canker.     Plants 
swelling  their  fruit  should  be  syringed  freely  in  hot  weatJier 
at  about  8  p.m.,  damping  the  floor  several  times  a  day,  and  in  tbe 
evening  with  guano  water,  about  1  lb.  of  ^uano  to  twenty  gaUons 
of  water.     Shade  only  to  prevent  fiaggmg ;  ventilate  freely  in 
favourable  weather,  commencing  from  76P  to  80^,  increasing'  ixr 
decreasing  it  during  the  day  as  may  be  necessary,  maintaining  a 
day  temperature  of  80^  to  86^,  or  90^  with  sun  heat,  ckisuis 
between  80°  and  85**,  and  if  an  advance  after  closing  be  nuide  to 
90^  it  will  lessen  the  necessity  for  fire  heat  at  night ;  but  it  must 
be  aocompanied  by  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.     If  thripe 
appear  fumigate  moderately  twice  on  consecutive  evenings,  taking 
care  to  have  the  foliage  dry,  and  for  red  spdder  dTMs  the  hot-water 
pipes  with  flowers  of  sulphur.    Train  out  the  ^owths  in  pits  and 
frames.    Still  maintain  a  good  bottom  heat  by  linings,  and  eBM»IO|y 
thick  night  coverings,  as  the  nights  are  yet  cold.    Sow  seed  foar 
planting  in  frames  and  pits  as  they  become  cleared  of  bedding 
plants,  potting  off  the  young  plants  as  required. 

Cucumbers. — A  clear  growth  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
successful  culture  of  fruits.  If  aphides  appear  fumigate  twice  on 
consecutive  evenings,  having  the  foliage  dry  but  the  floois  w^ 
damped.  Red  spider  is  almost  sure  to  appear :  remove  the  wotsfc 
infested  leaves,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  chai^^  with  ammonia 
vapour  by  damping  the  floors  in  the  evening  with  guano  water, 
supplying  the  plants  at  the  roots  with  the  same  about  twioa 
a  week.  The  hot-water  pipes  may  also  be  coated  moderatelj  witk 
sulphur.  Be  careful  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  through  mauffi.- 
cient  supplies  of  water,  always  applying  it  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  the  bed.  Plants  in  bearing  all  the  winter  will  now 
be  showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  had  better  be  removed  and 
young  plants  put  in  without  dela^.  Assist  young  plants  which 
show  signs  of  weakness  by  removing  the  staminate  blossoms  and 
the  first  fruits,  stopping  at  every  third  or  fourth  joint,  removing 
all  weakly  and  superfluous  growths.  Shading  will  be  neoesaaiy 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  liot^ 
espedally  houses  facing  south,  but  shade  only  to  prevent  flaggiBg. 
Houses  with  the  roof-h^hts  facing  east  and  west  will  not  reqniro 
shading.  Little  or  no  fire  heat  will  be  required  by  day,  shutting 
the  valves  at  about  8  A.M.,  and  opening  them  again  at  about  5  p.m» 
Syringe  the  plants  moderately  between  3  and  4  P.M.,  keeping  a 
good  moisture  all  day  by  damping  the  floors.  Sow  seed  tor 
raising  plants  to  occupy  pits  and  frames,  a  fair  bottom  heat  beang 
first  secured  by  using  the  less  decomposfsd  material  from  Seakale^ 
Vine  borders,  or  exhausted  hotbeds,  which  with  about  a  fonrtfa  of 
fresh  material  will  afford  all  the  bottom  heat  now  required.  The 
days  lately  though  somewhat  bright  have  been  cold  and  the  nis^ita 
very  cold,  in  which  case  close  pits  and  frames  as  early  in  the  after- 
noon as  is  safe,  not  allowing  the  temperature  to  exceed  90^,  and 
employ  good  night  coverings.  See  that  a  good  bottom  heat  ia 
maintained  by  duly  renewing  the  linings.  Prepare  for  planting 
out  ridge  Cucumbers  under  handlights,  the  plants  being  w^ 
hardened  off  previously. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — Few  plants  add  more  to  the  appearance  of  a  conserva- 
tory during  the  advanced  summer  than  Achimenes  in  badcefesL 
The  baskets  should  be  well  lined  with  sphagnum  moss  to  prevent 
the  compost  being  washed  through  in  watering.  The  pUmts  bemg 
first  started  in  shallow  pans  in  equal  parts  loam  and.  leaaf  sou 
sifted  fine.  Plant  in  the  baskets  with  the  heads  outvrards  all 
over  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  fill  up  with  fibrous  loam  three 
parts,  and  one  part  leaf  soil,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  planting 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  baskets.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  good 
light  house  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  shorc-jointea,  training  tnem 
to  neat  sticks  as  they  advance  m  growth  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  baskets  evenly,  the  plants  being  turned  round  if  necessary, 
and  as  they  come  into  fiower  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
servatory. Companion  baskets  may  be  formed  of  SelagineUas 
and  Ferns,  the  sides  of  the  basket  and  the  bottom  being  covered 
with  S.  stolonifera,  S.  umbrosa,  and  S.  formosa,  with  moderate 
size  plant  of  Aspleninm  Belangera,  Lomaria  gibba,  Adientoa 
cnneatnm,  &g,^  in  the  centre,  Selaginella  cassia  bSng  employed  as 
an  edging  to  the  baskets.  Permanent  basket  Ferns  may  also  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  one  of  the  finest  being  Gonio- 
phlebiumsubauriculatum,  Adiatum  CapiUus- Veneris,  A.  setoloeniny 
hcj  and  most  of  the  Davallias  as  D.  bullatSj  D.  disseota,  Ae.,  a 
Stag's-hom  (Platycerium  alcicome)  in  a  pot  naving  a  fine  effiectw 
In  removing  Ferns  to  the  conservatory  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  season's  growth  is  matured,  or  they  wUl  suffer  in  a  dwoi^itgf 
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and  dzy  pofliti<m.    GIoziniM  are  among  the  most  useful  plants 
for  sninmer  decoration  if  they  have  been  kept  in  a  house  with  the 
tem^ratare  not  rnneh  OTer  60^  at  night,  and  with  abundant  yen- 
tilation.    Achimenes  and  Tjdsoas  in  pots  or  pans  should  hare 
similar  treatment.    Nepenthes  will  be  growing  freelj,  and  should 
be  kept  close  to  the  glass  and  afforded  slight  shade  with  an 
abmiflwnce  of  water  at  the  roots,  whioh  thej  will  require  once  a 
day,  syringing  in  the  afternoon,  and  maintaining  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere through  the  day.    Any  requiring  more  pot  room  should  be 
anorded  it  without  delay,  but  avoid  oTerpotting,  or  the  compost 
will  become  sour.    A  compost  of  equal  parts  chopped  sphagnum 
and  fibrous  peat,  rejecting  the  small  parts,  adding  about  fourth 
of  potsherds  broken  small  and  charcoal  in  about  equal  parts,  is 
aoitable.    Good  drainage  is  essential.    Neiiums  have  flowers  little 
inferior  to  Carnations,  and  are  ▼ery  fine  for  cutting,  especially  the 
white  yarieties,  and  a  number  of  jcijants  having  been  prepared  in  6 
and  8-inch  pots,  a  few  plants  being  introduced  to  heat  to  enable  them 
to  open  their  nowers,  a  succession  will  be  maintained  for  months, 
introducing  them  at  interyals.    They  require  abundant  supplies 
of  water.  Ardiaias  should  now  be  in  a  medium  temperature,  having 
plenty^  of  light  and  air  to  keep  them  etout  and  short- jointed,  and 
when  in  flower  should  not  be  kept  too  hot  and  moist,  or  they  will 
not  set  the  berries  freely  upon  which   their  decorative  value 
.  depends.    They  are  most  useful  in  G  to  8-inch  pots.    Seed  may  be 
•  flown  in  well-drained  pans  in  sandy  loam  in  heat.    When  up  and 
Jarge  enough  pot  them  off  in  8-inoh  pots  and  grow  them  near 
the  glass.     Amaryllises  that  have  flowered  and  require  more 
i«ot  room  should  be  attended  to,  as  if  d^ayed  until  the  growth 
has  progressed  considerably  they  will  derive  very  little  benefit 
from  the  fresh  materiaL    Good  yellow  loam  is  the  best  material, 
adding  a  little  sand,  providing  good  drainage.    They  do  not  like 
light  soil,  light  pottine,  nor  too  much  root  room.    Keep  them  near 
to  the  glass,  and  afford  water  and  weak  liquid  manure  abundantly 
wlum  necessary,  and  keep  down  red  spider  by  syringing.    Poin- 
settias  that  were  cut  back  and  started  some  time  ago  will  afford 
cuttings  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  which  should  be  taken  off  with  a 
heel  of  the  old  wood,  inserted  in  sandy  loam,  and  if  kept  rather 
close  and  not  overmoist  in  gentle  heat  they  wiU  root  freely.   When 
looted  they  should  be  potted  and  grown  on  near  the  glass,  so  as  to 
keep  them  sturdy.    The  old  plants  may  be  shaken  out  when  the 
■hoots  are  not  more  than  8  inches  long  or  the  leaves  may  suffer 
and  fall  off,  employing  good  turfy  loam  for  potting,  adding  about 
a  sixth  of  sand,  keeping  them  rather  close  and  shaded  until  they 
have  recovered  from  the  potting,  when  they  should  have  light 
positions  and  not  too  mucn  heat,  bat  plenty  of  air.    The  most 
useful  plants  can  be  grown  in  7  or  8-inch  pots,  and  later-struck 
plants  in  5  or  G-inch. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  <fe  Sons,  Chelsea.— Cato&y km  qfNew  PlafUt,  Bed- 
diiM  PlatUSf  and  Hardy  Shrubs. 

ftrancis  &  Arthur  Dickson  A  Sons,  Chester.— Catefo^«  of  Bed- 
diiMf  PlanU. 

William  PauI^A  Son.— Cota/o^tie  ofXew  Hoses,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Phloxes, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  "  The  Publisher.'*  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  prlvatel;^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

POLTARTHUSES  {£,  W,  MaUon).—Yo\u  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  tho 
gentleman  to  whom  yon  refer. 

OAiaBLLiAtrKHBALTilT  (D.  L,  (7.).— You  do  not  Say  when  the  shmb  was 
toanaplantefl,  whether  this  year  or  laet,  and  until  we  know  this  we  cannot 
sdviae  you  o<  th^  beet  coarse  to  pursoo. 

OBOMB'g  Calorioen  (J,  F,  &).— We  have  not  had  experience  with  this 
heating  appazatos,  but  have  been  informed  by  thoee  who  are  aoquaintod 
with  it  that  it-answeia  ita  purpose  well. 

LiyBRWOBT  (ObyifiAinr).— We  axe  unable  to  inform  you  when  you  can 
obtain  phmtA  They  grow  freely  in  moist  shaded  positions  in  many  gardens, 
as  well  as  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  near  old  walls. 

GJHBTSASTTnEMtjM  FRUTB8Ci£NS  Etoile  d'Or  iSandgale),—U  you  con- 
suit  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Uist  issues  of  the  Journal  yon  will  find 
the  information  3'ou  require.  It  is  an  attraptive  golden  yellow  variety,  and 
jfl  valnahlff  for  decorative  purposes. 

Loin)ON  Btablb  IEamttrb  <ir«Am>.^If  the.stxaw  is  hwg  and  un- 
dewMposed  keep  it  in  the  heap  as  yon  propose,  and  it  would  be  the  mora 
easily  incorporated  with  the  soil  if  turned  over  at  least  once  to  insure 
jpartlal  and  uniform  deoompoeifeion. 

OucincBBRB  (Z>.  M^  HaUfaxy.—Wf^  aie  anaUe  to  inform  you  of  the  taogth 


of  the  *'  fine  Cacnmbers  grown  by  Hr.  Meredith  at  Garston,  near  LlverpooJt 
in  1871  or  1872.*'  If  any  of  our  readers  can  supply  the  information  we  will 
pnhUsh  it. 

Cbubhbd  B0NB6  {Dukes  Brown)^-Do  not  turn  them  but  cmah  them 
small,  in  Uiat  state  they  are  best  applied  to  Boses  or  any  other  garden 
plants.  By  burning  them  their  mannrial  power  is  greatly  lesoemed,  as  all  the 
oitraienous  properties,  the  animal  matter,  will  be  losti  and  only  the  mineral 
lemaln  in  the  f  ocm  of  ash. 

Abborkal  Buds  on  Filbbrts  (E.  Z>rof).—We  do  not  think  "the dead 
swoUen  buds  a  sign  of  coming  blight,  nor  the  breeding  place  of  the  red 
q)ider."  They  are  the  result  of  the  wet  season  of  last  year  when  the  growth 
was  not  matured.  The  bods  commenced  swelling  in  the  ^aatamn«  and  the 
sadden  and  severe  frost  following  caused  their  destruction. 

DOUBLB-FUrWBRBD  TUBBllOUS  BEGONIAS  (Z).  (7.  Ii4)berts).—Tb»  fdUoW* 

ing  twelve  varieties  are  some  of  the  best  both  in  eolonr  and  form :— Scarlet 
and  arange,  AltheiJflora  and  Mons.  Malet;  crimson.  Qovis  and  Loots 
Bonohet ;  vermilion,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  La  Yesuve  and  Marie  Bonohet ;  zoee» 
Gomteose  H.  de  Choiaeul  and  KosiBflora  plena ;  salmon,  Madame  Benaad  and 
Maxte  Lemoine ;  white.  Empress  Bugenie  and  Bridesmaid. 

GREENHOUSE  MANAGEMENT  {Uverpool).—Ova  "Greenhouse  Monnal,**^ 
price  l(kf.,  post  free,  contains  reliable  information  on  the  propagation  and 
culture  of  all  popular  greenhouse  plants,  but  the  majority  of  them  require 
to  be  grown  in  structures  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  A  house  fer  plants 
without  aay  provision  for  heating  cannot  fail  to  prove  unsatisfactory  to  the 
owner,  and  there  is  no  work  published  on  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  soch 
a  house. 

BOBDBB  PAK8IB8  (L.  J.  K.}.-^^o.  1  is  striking  by  its  large  siae  and  deep 
colonr,  but  the  flower  is  very  rough ;  S,  blue,  will  be  eflfeotive  in  massea  ; 
S,  4,  and  6,  neither  possess  merit  nor  novelty ;  S,  very  rich  and  neat»  but 
small ;  6,  also  rich,  but  not  equal  to  others  of  the  same  colour  in  eommeroe. 
Your  BoU  Is  evidently  well  snited  for  Pansiee,  and  you  have  some  pretty 
vociaties  as  border  flowers,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  best  named 
fonns  sold  by  the  florists. 

Seedling  Pelargonium  (A.  72.).— All  the  petals  hod  dropped  off,  so 
that  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  form  of  the  flowers.  The  colour  is  very 
novel,  the  ground  being  white,  each  petal  having  a  small  reddish  crimson 
blotch  and  flaked  all  over  with  deep  rose  precisely  like  a  Carnation.  The 
variety  appears  to  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  show-deoocative  doss  ; 
and  if  the  plant  is  of  good  habit  and  floriferous,  and  the  flowers  are  constant 
in  the  markings,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  popular  market  variety.  A  little 
gum  should  be  dropped  into  the  centres  of  Pelargonium  flowers  before 
packing  them ;  then  if  they  are  placed  in  a  box  so  that  they  an  not  shaken 
from  side  to  side  in  transit  they  arrive  in  good  ocmdition. 

Culture  of  Libonia  floribunda  (Pt^oneticy.T-To  ensure  the  prodno- 
tion  of  flowers  growth  should  be  freely  encouraged  during  early  enmmsr* 
and  subsequently  well  matured  by  being  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  cool 
house  writh  abundant  ventilation.  Water  must  be  carefully  supplied  during 
the  winter,  and  the  ]>lants  ton  better  kept  rather  dry  than  otherwise.  Out- 
tings  of  the  strong  shoots  may  be  inserted  now  in  sandy  soli  in  a  warm 
finame,  and  strike  readily.  They  should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted  in  a 
compoet  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  carefully  draining  the  pots.  Full  cul- 
tural pazticulars  of  this  and  siihilar  plants  are  given  in  the  *'  Greenhouses  toe 
-ttte  Many,*'  published  at  this  office,  price  M.,  post  free  lOd. 

MOWING  Lawn?  (7*.  Z.).— Lawns  cannot  be  kept  in  good  condition  with- 
out being  mown  frequently.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  permit  the  grass  to 
grow  to  a  apretit  length  before  mowing,  as  then  more  time  Is  necessary  in 
doing  the  work,  the  machine  is  apt  to  get  stxained,  and  the  lawn  never  looln 
well.  If  you  continue  employing  tiie  machine  you  will  find  it  the  most 
eoonomiciJ  to  run  it  over  the  lawn  at  the  least  once  a  week  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  We  never  recommend  implements.  Both  the  scythes  you  name 
are  alike  good,  and  equally  good  woek  can  be  done  with  them  by  a  com- 
petent workman,  and  both  arc  equally  difficult  to  beginners,  eq)ecially  In 
the  Important  matter  of  sharpening,  rurchase  the  most  inexpensive  of  two 
"  warranied  "  articles,  and  persevere  until  you  can  use  it  well. 

Salting  Walks  (/ifem).— Boards  placed  on  edge  will  prevent  the  grass 
and  Box  being  injured.  Use  the  oommon  agricultoial  salt  Apirfy  it  in  dry 
weather.  The  longer  it  is  visible  on  the  walks  the  more  efEeotuid  it  is  in  tlie 
destruction,  or,  what  is  better,  the  prevention  of  weeds.  The  woUdb  should 
be  made  white  as  if  oovered  with  a  slight  shower  of  hail.  The  price  of  salt 
vaxiea  alightly  in  different  districts.  A  local  dealer  will  inform  you  of  the 
price  in  your  neighbourhood. 

Grubs  in  soil  (/.  Ciemmts).— The  grubs  sent  are  larvse  of  one  of  the 
Bubtenranean  Tipnlsa  (Craneflies)  possibly  T.  oleracea,  but  as  several  nearly 
resemble  each  other  we  cannot  determine  the  species  accurately  vrithont 
seeing  the  fly.  Blther  in  field  or  gardens  these  larvae  are  difficult  to  deal  with* 
The  applioati<Mi  of  a  solnUon  of  ammonia  to  the  soil,  or  in  fields  the  worUng- 
in  of  gas  lime,  have  been  advised.  Try  watering  with  paraffin  water,  an 
ounce  of  the  oil  being  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  or  soepsuds.  Burning 
the  snrfaoe  is  a  desperate  but  effective  remedy.  Books,  8tax)ings»  and  one  or 
two  other  feiids  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  larvse. 

.  Mblons  Unhealtht  (VT.  W.  E.  ir.).— We  have  seen  the  fbliage  oasame 
a  rusted  appearance,  like  the  leaves  sent,  when  the  plants  have  been  grown  in 
too  li^t  soil ;  but  it  is  more  often  the  result  of  air  not  being  admitted  to 
the  structure  in  which  the  plants  ore  grown  snfflcientiy  early  in  the  morning. 
If  you  will  inform  us  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  employed,  also  the  night  and 
day  temperatures  of  the  house,  with  the  bottom  heat  afforded  the  plants,  we 
shall  be  better  i^le  to  state  the  cause  of  the  injury  and  to  suggest  a  remedy  ^ 

BenoTATINO  Cedar  Tree  {New  Subscriber).— -yfe  presume  the  roots 
have  not  penetrated  stagnant  suil,  but  if  they  have  deep  draining  is  neces- 
sary. If  wet  soil  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sickly  i4>pearanoe  of  the  tree  it  is 
no  doubt  suffering  from  want  of  nourishment,  and  yon  might  advantageously 
follow  the  plan  successfully  adopted  by  Mr.  William  Paul  of  Waltham  Croes 
in  renovating  a  Golden  Queen  Holly,  and  described  in  the  Journal  last  year* 
Concluding  that  the  tree  was  starving,  he  drew  a  circle  of  20  feet,  taking  the 
bole  of  the  tree  for  its  centre,  drove  a  sharp-pointed  iron  rod  about  as  thick 
as  one's  finger  3  feet  into  the  ground,  filling  up  the  hole  thus  made  with  rldb. 
pulverised  manure.  This  was  done  iii  the  winter.  The  following  spring  tbe- 
growth  was  more  vigorous,  and  the  leaves  larger  and  of  a  better  colour.  The 
third  year's  growth  after  this  manuring  the  tree  was  in  perfect  health,  with 
rich  green  and  brightly  variegated  foliage. 

Dbstbotiko  Plantains  on  Lawn  (/(f«m).— If  you  procure  some  sol* 
phnrio  acid  and  place  it  in  an  old  stone  blacking  bottle  with  a  wire  attached 
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4oenx7iiaboat,aoilwit]iaiiotcb»i  stick  drop  one  drop  of  the  add  ia  th* 
benrtoC«wfapbuit»iiwfflqiiitedMtTorft.  A  stick  ««U  aotched  wiU  bold 
•aflcioBt  aeid  to  km  tluveorfonr  irisaUif  they  am  ekise  toystlMrsod  cm 
«e**doetoi«d''qaieklj.  This  is  a  qnick  sad  oertirfii  com,  bat  nunt  not  be 
-wpUed  br  vooMn  or  boyi,  as  caie  is  neiesiary  that  the  add  only  touches 
theptaBUiataaded.  Bfea  the  sUek  shoald  not  be  nabbed  on  the  fiaas.  or 
itwfll]eafenaslchtijmarfci,norof  conrw  mart  the  add  tooch  the  haad^ 
or  boots  of  rthoss  nring  It.  It  is  onl j  elBectnal  in  kllliay  each 
vesds  aslDaadellons  and  Plantains  whsa  dropped  qnfte  fa  the 
or  the  plaata.  Tbe  plaats  so  dressed  dis  bnmsdlatd/,  and  the>Bzt 
'duf  thensidae  of  them  oaa  be  swept  off  the  lawn. 

CUCVMBIB  PLAJm  FAlLfVO  (i4  Praetieal  <foninur)^The  hoi-wafttr 
pipiair  in  yoor  narrow  pits  is  exosssive,  and  the  loots  oT  the  plants  bite 
^oobtleH  penetiated  thnaA  the  tan  to  the  nibble  and  become  dried  or 
•bant.  Take  oat  some  bricks  from  the  pit  wall  and  permit  some  of  the  heat 
to  escape  into  the  boom.  This  can  be  regolated  with  sliding  shatters. 
Wrter  the  beds  very  copioaslj,  so  that  emy  partide  of  the  sott  is  moistened, 
'^>»**_HMaaaietime  add  top^ressfngs  of  generoas  soil  to  promote  sorfaoe 
roota.  which  wUl  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  lorn  oT  bealtli7  roots  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Yoa  wiU  And  it  oeoeaury  to  shade  the  pbmts  for 
•*  tfp>^  to  qrringe  fredj,  and  otherwise  matntetn  a  moist  atmosphere  to 
cnooaxage  fresh  growth  and  indaoe  renewed  rlgoor. 

VmiS  TOO  LuxuBLurr  U  Coiukuu  JUadery.^TbB  bofder  is  too  ridi  in 
anfanal  matter.  We  do  not  approre  of  baiying  dead  pigs  and  horses  In  Viae 
botden^althoogh  there  are  Instances  on  record  where  the  Ylaes  growing  In 
each  bofdem  hare  produced  good  crops.  BjrBmoringthesarfacesoUof  the 
AORder  down  to  the  roots,  bat  not  injoring  theo^and  adding  frash  kiam  with 
half  a  basbel  of  bones  to  each  cartload  of  tbe  soil,  and  a  liberal  admiztore 
^  wood  ariMs,  pressing  the  whole  rather  firmly,  joa  wlU  indaoe  the  forma- 
tion of  sorfboe  roots,  and  shorter-jointed  wood  will  then  follow.  It  is  im- 
Pprtoat  also^eqwdaUj  as  the  glass  is  not  clear,  that  the  laterals  be  very 
^hinly  timlasd,sothat  th^  haTeaU  tbe  light  poesible,  with  air.  to  matam 
them.  If  the  rods  are  not  more  than  S}  feet  apart,  distances  of  9  feet 
Mtween  the  laterals  on  both  sides  of  tbe  rods  will  not  be  too  great.  We 
Pfetmne  the  border  is  well  drained ;  if  saperHnoas  water  cannot  pass  away 
Iteely  the  Tines  will  not  floorlsh. 

Liquid  Kahubb  (F.  /.)^Half  a  peck  of  soot  and  the  mme  qnantity  of 
oow  or  sheep's  dang  pUced  in  a  tab  holding  30  gallons  of  water  wiU  form  oa 
^zceUent  Uqnld  manare  for  yoar  pnnMse.  It  may  be  dUated  with  aboat 
three  times  its  Tolame  of  water  when  applied  to  the  phmts.  Ton  may 
-adTantageooslr  add  twice  the  balk  of  sapeiphosphate  of  Ihne  to  the  nitrate 
«K  soda  and  salt  before  applying  the  second  dressing  to  yoar  lawn. 

Pabsibs  fOB  BZHIBITIOB  (/d«m).— Both  the  Show  and  Vuacf  Tarieties 
are  saltable,  and  at  most  shows  there  are  sepamte  classes  for  them.  Yoa 
wHl  find  foil  iafbrmation  relative  to  their  propagation  and  caltare  in  oar 
Kanoal  on  "  Fknristii'  Ftowen."  which  can  be  h2l  poet  free  for  4k<.  The 
^Uowing  are  good  Tariettes  :-Aow  varUUet:  &(/«.— Demetrias,  Dake  of 
Bd^bmgh,  Doz,  Brebas.  Qolden  Lion.  Leith  Walk  Beaaty,  Lochnagar. 
Pililg  Beaaty.  FeUow  0r(Nrj«<«.— Alexander  Brodie.  Alhu  Bamsay.  Captain 
•Cliitie.  Befoef  Lochid,  Bobert  Bams,  Senator.  Tom  Carlyle.  White  Qrounds : 
—Jane  OriOTe.  Jono,  Larinia,  Leith  Walk  Modd,  HiM  Adamson.  lira. 
Hampton.  Tbe  Hede,  Tillage  Hdd.  Faneg  FarMiey.*— Andrew  Ooagdl. 
Annette,  Angos  H*Leod,  Aantie  Cackoo.  Dachem  of  Bdinbaigh,  Bdith.  1.  i? 
I^we.  James  Oriere,  John  Carrie,  Leith  Walk  Hero,  Loaisa,  Haade,  U.  H. 
ICfller,  MlH  Ciody  Holesworth,  Miss  Momy,  Miss  Wallaoe,  Mrs.  Dewar, 
Mn.  GMere,  Robin.  Sonny.  Thomas  Qralnger.  William  Mdrille*  William 
Old.  and  ZeglbjT. 

Abpbalt  Walks  (O.  (7.).—Tkke  two  parU  of  rery  dxy  lime  rabbbh  and 
•one  part  coal  ashes,  also  rery  dry,  and  both  sifted  floe.  In  a  dry  place  on  a 
dry  day  mix  them,  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  heap,  as  brIcUayen 
do  when  making  mortar.  Into  this  poor  boiling  hot  coal  tar ;  mix,  and 
^5*P  ■■  ■**'f  ••  mortar  pat  it  down  S  Inches  thick  to  form  the  walk.  The 
.groand  shonld  be  dry  and  beaten  smooth.  Sprinkle  over  it  coarse  sand  ; 
wben  cold  pass  a  light  roller  over  U,aad  in  a  few  days  the  walk  will  be  soUd 
and  waterproof.  An  old  gravel  path  wQl  only  require  to  be  swept  clean ; 
a  new  made  one  to  be  well  beaten  and  rolled.  Choose  a  warm  day,  the 
warmer  the  better ;  let  the  tar  be  boiling  hot ;  ose  the  common,  l6ng- 
handled,  Iron-bound  tar  brash,  and  iron  kettle  holding  about  a  gallon,  for 
-the  irarpoee  of  taking  only  so  much  tar  from  the  boiler  at  one  time  as  can  be 
nsed  In  abont  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  paint  over  with  a  good  coat.  Let 
a  lad  follow  with  dry  sifted  sand,  throwing  over  enough  to  prevent  the  tar 
sucking  to  his  feet,  and  then  (ro  over  with  the  roller.  Two  men  tarring  will 
-emjHj^alad  to  fpUowwlth  the  sand,  and  another  to  attend  tbe  fire  and 
^ifil^  tar  as  fast  as  used.  ThU  repeated  every  three  yeare  the  surface 
will  become  quite  hard,  and  the  paths  will  always  be  perfectly  dry  an* 
pleanat  to  walk  upon  even  in  the  worst  of  weather.  The  walks  are  made 
eoft  by  tbe  ion  if  tbe  tar  has  not  been  made  quite  hot  when  used. 

Tbaiwibo  avd  Stopping  Mblotcs  (^vftieHfter).— Three  leaders  from  each 
phmt  are  too  Baay  ;  two  are  quite  anple,  and  if  you  require  a  few  fine  fruito 
rathor  than  a  greater  number  of  small  or  medlum-elxed  Melons,  one  leader 
would  be  better  than  two.  The  leaders  should  be  stopped  when  they  reach 
adthin  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  fruit  will  show  on  the  totenis 
^at  will  then  be  produced.  As  soon  as  the  female  flowen  are  seen  stop 
m  dioot  at  a  jdnt  bqrond  each,  and  when  the  flowen  are  expanded  fertilise 
them.  It  Is  important  for  ensuring  a  regular  crop  that  the  flowen  be  as 
nearly  of  the  same  age  as  possible  when  fertilised,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  when  one  or  two  jointo  swell  much  in  advance  of  the  othen  that  the 
lattar,jmd  most  numerous,  shrivel ;  therefore,  remove  the  one  or  two  preoo- ' 
dous  flowen  now  showing.  Tbe  side  shoote  on  the  mdn  stem  nuiy  be  pinched 
to  one  leaf.  If,  as  we  uaderstand  you,  your  trellis  Is  only  4^  teet  wide,  four 
joints  to  each  plant  would  be  suflident  for  a  crop,  but  more  may  swell  until 
*?«  -™^  ^  pigeons'  eggs,  then  retdn  only  those  that  are  as  nearly  as  pos- 
dble  of  the  same  siae  and  swelling  regularly  and  freely. 

SOIL  FOB  C0LBU8B8  (Air*  J7<«).— A  compost  formed  of  aboat  two-thirds 
^  tuxfy  loam,  the  remaining  third  of  peat,  leaf  soU,  and  old  decayed  manure, 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand  and  crashed  charcoal,  will  grow  the  plante 
wen.  They  are  stove  phmts,  and  shonld  be  pUued  as  near  the  gbus  as 
poaslble  in  a  house  having  a  night  temperature  of  W«  to  ao^,  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere bdng  maintained  In  the  di^ytime,  when  the  temperature  may  increase 
with  ventilation  to  81®.  The  phmte  should  not  have  bwge  shifts,  and  should 
iM  repotted  before  the  roota  are  firmly  matted,  until  they  are  placed  in  their 
final  pote ;  agood  index  for  potting  Is  wben  the rooto  protrade throngh  the 
dndnago.  When  they  have  the  final  shift  a  little  bone  dust  may  be  mixed 
^ththe  sdl,  about  a  6-inch  potfol  to  abushel  of  the  compost  will  do,  potting 


rather  firmly  and  not  fflHng  the  pote  too  fin  «f  sO,  aa  ft  is 
eafllcieat  space  be  provided  for  hoUiiw  water  to 
mass  of  rooto  that  WiU  form  wlMa  the  plaate  I 
alight  shade  wlU  be  needed  after  eadi  pottii«  wlMa  the  OBB  ia 
leas  shade  the  better  when  the  plaate  are  ertabiishiMl 
syringed  except  the  water  is  perfectly  dear  and  lea< 
pote  should  be  syringed  freqaeatly  m  hot  w« 
ttey  are  pteeed  kept  moist.    Wben  the  pote  are  qoite  WD  of 
perfsotly  dear  soot  water  wffl  deepea  the  oolonr  of  the  '  " 

itiateinthecoltaneof   ~ 


or  PLABT8  iSemrp  IFalMu).— Tear  pbat  is 

if  yoowin  send  a  flowcrtng  spray  at  the 
to  give  yoa  ite  spedflc  name.     It  is 
name  a  plant  oorrectty  from  small  seedlings.    (O.  O.  &). — ^1 
(/N^iiirer).— 1,  Amehmchier  vulgaris ;  S,  DiaaeUa  aspeia ;  •• 
topbylla ;  4,  Acer  polymospham  aUupuipmeoBL  ^  W,  W.  A.y.-^ 
nndafai;tonn,  dbMm.;  Bcyom  Ugnlatnm,  E.  B^ 
This  Moss  when  growiag  in  moist  shady  sttnattoas 
^nimy  Ferns,  and  has  often  been  taken  for  a  anaU  Fen.    No. 
'Apbanes,  qrn.  Aphanes  arvensls.  Farsl^  Plert.     TUs 
stabble  fields  on  a  sandy  soil,  aiid  fdrmerly  was  In 
herbaliste  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  gnvd»  and  at  this 
recommended.    No.  Sis  probably  Stadiytarpfai 
8. mntabilis.  whldi  has  oraaga^okMirBd  Ikfwea.    iW.H. 
oera  tatarica ;  B,  AmrianrhifT  fiorida.    iJ,  &).— Baanacalaa 
(/.  B.  F.).— Dodecatheon  Meadia.  variety  degaaa.    iBU 
The  name  of  the  plant  you  aent  is  Saxifrsga  granalata»  notgranalnta 
printed  last  week.    ilteader),—We  do  not  nndertahe  to  aame  floeieta' 
ties,  bat  the  Fuchsia  reeemMes  Oovent  Oardea  White ;  t  is  OivdiiiiBB 
nicum ;  the  other  spedmms  of  Ferns  are  innllldant  tor  itatfflcatfaa.  i 
jr«diwortt).r~  A  IdwmiUla  vulgaris. 

The  Home  Farm: 

POULTRY,   PIQEON,  AMD    BEE    CHRONtCLE. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODLANDS. 

{ConHnued/ram  page  34S.) 

Ib  continaation  of  this  subject  we  most  requeat  Uie  lu»ie 

farmer  to  paj  parUcular  attention  daring  the  growth  of  tbe 

recently  planted  fin,  so  that  any  decajed  or  diseased  plaatB  laaj 

be  lemored.    As  soon  as  the  poles  are  marketable  (whid.  thej 

will  be  bj  taking  the  best  at  the  end  of  eleren  years,  when  set  at 

the  distances  and  in  the  manner  as  pieTionslj  stated)  comneeee 

by  thinning  and  selling,  looking  onlj  for  a  quick  retmn.     We 

believe  a  great  mistake  is  made  bj  many,  who  allow  the  plaatft- 

tions  to  go  on  nnnotioed  until  the  young  trees  are  neither  fit  for 

one  purpose  nor  the  other— 4iot  larf^  enough  to  pay  for  aawinif  into 

rails,  yet  haying  passed  the  size  for  hop  polee.     In  aooomiaiioe 

with  the  planting  preriously  stated  the  plants  will  stand  at 

86  inches  bj  80  inches ;  we  will,  therefore,  furnish  a  statement  of 

the  cost  of  planting,  and  also  the  mode  of  taking  and  the  Talne 

of  the  crop  per  acre.    There  will,  howerer,  be  some  difEerenoe  in 

the  cost,  being  'reduced  in  case  of  the  use  of  steam  power  instead 

of  manual  labour ;  there  will  also  be  some  differences  in  Otftidn 

districts  as  to  the  cost  of  labour,  and  also  of  the  yalue  of  the 

poles  when  sold.    Still  our  object  will  be  attained  by  making  the 

statement  of  costs  and  returns,  so  that  the  home  fanner  wiU 

have  some  guide  as  to  the  prospect  of  profit  and  adyantage  under 

the  system  offered  to  his  notice.     Our  calculation  per   acre, 

made  some  years  since,  is  as  follows : — 

Expeiuet:—                                                                                     £    «.  tf. 

Trenching  16  Inches  deep  at  1j.  M.  per  rod  14   0  0 

SS0O  plants,  at  S6«.  per  thonaand 6  11  S 

FUnting  by  spade    *. 9  10  9 

Hoeing,  weeding,  &o 10  0 

£M    9  0 

Interest  on  the  onUay  of  £S4  if ^  at  4  per  cent,  for  sixteen 

years li    9  4 

FaUnres  allowed  at  10  per  cent. 7  IS  0 

Total  expenses  of  plantation    £47    S    4 

Commence  catting  by  taking  the  best  at  the  £    «.  dL 

11th  year,  cut  600  poles,  at  3d.  each , 7  10  0 

13thyear,       ditto  ditto       7  10  O 

ISthyear,       ditto  ditto       7 10  0 

Hthyear,       ditto  ditto       7  10  0 

16th  year,  cat  the  remaining  SMO  poles,  at  4d.  each 47  10  O 

Valae    , 77  10    0 

Ckwt  47    6    4 

Bdance  £iO   >   » 

The  annnal  profit  being  88«.  per  acre. 

As,  howeyer,  the  plan  of  quick  returns,  as  jast  stated  by  the 
growth  of  only  laxoh  fits,  requires  much  oonstant  atteation,  mmm 
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gxowetB  may  object  to  it  for  that  reason.  We  will  therefore 
-allude  to  a  plan  whereby  a  less  number  of  plants  may  be  set 
fuid  the  crop  taken  at  the  end  of  twentj-fiye  years.  In  this 
case  rows  of  sweet  chestnnt,  hazel,  ash,  4^c.,  may  be  planted  with 
the  yiew  of  remaining  for  the  growth  of  nnderwood  after  the 
crop  of  trees  had  been  sold  off.  We  adyise  the  planting  in  the 
following  way  >-lAroh  fir  plants  at  interyals  of  8  feet  and  6  feet 
sJtemately,  and  at  8  feet  apart  in  the  lines,  the  6  feet  space 
tMlng  pknted  with  nnderwood  plants  at  8  feet  apart  Then  at 
eome  intermediate  time  each  line  of  poles  at  8  feet  apart  may  be 
ont  and  sold,  also  half  the  poles  in  the  remaining  lines,  thns 
leaying  the  lines  of  firs  standing  for  the  main  crop  at  6  feet 
apart  each  way ;  the  nnderwood  plants  will  also  be  found  stand- 
ing at  the  same  distance.  According  to  this  plan  there  would  be 
Jeft  at  the  end  of  twenty-fiye  years  about  6  poles  to  the  rod, 
which  at  U.  each  would  nye  £48  per  acre,  beiuB  a  large  return 
In  addition  to  the  yaluabfe  plant  of  nnderwood  left  on  the  land. 
There  is  yet  another  plan  of  planting  firs,  and  pines  or  cedars, 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tne  home  farmer,  mora 
particularly  where  large  trees  are  sought  for.  In  such  case  we 
ahould  plant  three  sorts  in  alternate  rows,  or  rather  at  right 
angles.  The  sorts  we  recommend  are  the  Oedrus  Deodara,  the 
J>oufflas  fir,  and  the  common  laroh  fir ;  the  first  row  to  be  Cedrus 
Deodara,  with  laroh  alternately  at  equal  distances  ;  the  second 
line  all  laroh :  the  third  line  Douglas  fir,  with  laroh  alternately, 
at  the  same  distance  apart ;  and  the  fourth  line  with  all  laroh 

Slants.  Then  proceed  with  Cedrus  Deodara  and  laroh  as  for  the 
rst  line,  and  so  on  throughout  the  plantation,  the  distanoe  ro- 
commended  for  the  plants  being  6  feet  apart  each  way.  In  thin- 
ning out  the  laroh  they  should  remain  until  worth  about  U,  each, 
which  they  wouJd  probably  be  at  about  eighteen  years'  growth, 
thus  leaying  the  Cedrus  Deodara  and  the  Douglas  fir  for  the  main 
crop.  These  sorts  grow  to  an  immense  size  and  height  if  properly 
set  ont  at  the  right  distance,  which  distanoe  as  aboye  proposed 
would  be  12  feet  m>m  plant  to  plant  each  way.  If,  howeyer,  yery 
large  timber  was  required  these  may  be  thinned  out,  the  remainder 
iMing  left  at  24  feet  by  12  feet,  or  at  24  feet  each  way. 

The  Cedrus  Deodara  and  Douglas  fir  haye  not  been  cultiyated 
for  profit  in  this  country  we  belieyeto  any  extent,  but  only  planted 
ior  ornamental  purposes.  In  the  latter  respect  they  are  compara- 
tiyely  well  known :  we  are,  howeyer,  jivstified  in  introducing  them 
to  notice  as  profitable  timber  bearers  through  the  high  encomiums 
sassed  on  them  by  the  author  of  a  work  called  **  Pinacea,''  named 
Kelson,  who  was  not  only  a  great  enthusiast  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  forestry,  but  had  a  tnorough  practical  knowledge  of  his 
business,  as  he  conducted  the  Goyemment  nurseries  at  Bhinefield 
in  the  New  Forest,  where  firs  and  pines  were  raised  for  the  plant- 
ing of  enclosures  in  the  crown  lands  of  the  forest.  This  work, 
**  l4naoea,''  is  the  soundest  practical  treatise  on  fir  and  pine  cul- 
ture which  we  haye  met  with,  and  we  can  recommend  it  with 
great  confidence  to  the  home  farmer,  and  also  to  the  notice  of 
aoblemen  and  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  woodlands 
on  their  estates.  We  therefore,  in  justification  of  our  recommenda- 
tion for  planting  certain  pines  and  firs,  refer  to  the  writer's  opinions 
on  their  growth  in  their  natiye  habitats,  and  his  experience  as  to 
their  adaptation  to  the  soils  and  climates  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  timber-growing  purposes.  Belying  upon  these  statements  we 
feel  justified  in  assuming  that  their  growth  here  would  be  profit- 
able, not  only  as  regards  the  bulk  of  produce  in  timber,  but  its 
utility  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  for  the  wood  of  these  trees  has 
not  only  the  durability  of  the  oak.  but  is  free  in  working,  does 
not  warp,  and  neyer  suffers  from  tne  rayages  of  wood  yermin  or 
Insects. 

In  order,  howeyer,  to  obtain  plants  to  any  extent  of  these 
cedars  and  pines  they  must  be  raised  from  seed,  as  they  cannot 
at  present  be  obtained  from  the  nurseries  except  at  a  yery  hiffh 
charge,  they  being  grown  and  sold  for  ornamental  i)urposes  only. 
In  ^wing  plants  for  home  use  they  should  be  in  soil  and  climate 
similar  to  that  whereon  they  are  to  be  planted.  We  haye  been 
oyer  much  woodland  lately,  which  being  a  strong  clay  soil  is  too 
wet  in  some  parts,  eyen  for  the  growth  of  oak  timber  success- 
fully ;  it  should  therefore  be  drained  by  open  dykes  and  trenches 
of  yarying  depth,  according  to  the  outfall.  These  should  be  not 
less  than  8  feet  wide  at  top,  because  from  the  action  of  moles  and 
other  causes  tiiey  are  yery  liable  to  become  injured ;  and  eyery 
eight  or  ten  years,  when  the  underwood  is  cleared  away,  they 
should  be  scoured  and  made  effectiye.  Draining  with  pipe  tiles 
in  the  woodlands  would  soon  become  choked  and  useless :  wood- 
land, howeyer,  after  draining,  where  the  timber  plants  are  deficient 
and  the  growth  stunted,  may  well  be  planted  with  a  few  Finns 
insignis  or  Scotcli  fir  for  shdter.  Another  important  matter  we 
haye  found  to  be,  that  when  the  underwood  is  cut  no  heirs  or 
saplings  should  be  left  for  timber  which  haye  not  originated 
direct  from  the  acorn,  for  stemmers  left  will  neyer  make  timber 
forpsofit. 

In  concluding  our  subject  we  must  make  a  few  general  obserya- 
tions  based  upon  our  own  experience.  Trees  left  for  timber  in  the 
woodlands  should  neyer  be  lopped  or  shrouded.  We  prefer  when 
we  find  some  saplings  growmg  with  many  spurs  or  branches 
attMhed  to  the  oodj  of  the  trees,  instead  of  being  lopped  they 


had  better  be  cut,  and  thns  make  room  for  younff  heirs  properly 
selected,  as  these  only  pay  for  remaining.  Kor  should  trees  eyer 
be  left  within  20  feet  of  the  boundary  fence.  In  exposed  situa- 
tions we  haye  sometimes  left  the  underwood  on  the  boundary 
20  feet  in  widUi  to  grow  for  twenty  years,  to  keep  the  south-west 
winds  ont  of  the  woodlands,  which  greatly  accelerates  the  growth 
of  timber. 

WOBS  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Horte  /^6o«r.— This  has  been  going  on  almost  continuously, 
for  the  showers  of  rain  experienced  haye  not  been  sufBcient  to 
preyent  the  horse  labour  being  proceeded  with.  In  some  cases, 
although  the  horses  could  do  no  good  on  the  land  during  a  wet 
and  rainy  day,  still  the  rains  haye  kept  the  fallows  supple  and 
kind,  the  roller  not  hayins  been  so  much  in  request  as  it  would 
iajcase  the  drying  winds  nad  continued.  Where  the  seedtime  for 
liCnt  com  has  be^  delayed  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  finished  by 
the  1st  of  May ;  for  although  we  may  obtain  a  bulk  of  straw  by 
sowing  up  to  uie  middle  of  May,  yet  the  yield  in  ordinary  seasons 
will  TO  deficient  in  comparison  with  early  sown  corn.  Still,  we 
may  expect  a  useful  crop  of  mixed  barley  and  oats  if  sown  up  to 
the  miodle  of  May,  the  white  Waterloo  oat  being  the  best  for  a 
crop  in  late  sowing.  To  a  great  extent  the  present  spring  has 
been  an  exceptional  one,  for  although  the  foulness  of  the  land 
caused  more  horse  labour  than  usual,  yet  the  weather  upon  the 
whole  has  been  fayourable ;  the  root  crops  fed  off  by  sheep  haye 
been  cleared  away  earlier  than  usual,  and  this  has  to  a  great 
extent  fayoured  early  sowing.  The  seeding  of  the  land  for  man- 
golds, carrots,  and  parsnips  has  been  commenced  earlier  than 
usual  this  year,  much  land  hayine  been  weU  finished  off  up  to 
this  date.  There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  continue  sowing  for 
these  crops,  especially  carrots  and  parsnips,  for  these  crops  if 
sown  too  early  are  apt  to  be  oyerrun  with  weeds,  causing  a  heayy 
expense  in  hoeing.  We  haye  found  that  the  best  seedtime  for 
these  crops  is  about  the  middle  of  May,  because  where  the  seed 
yegetates  quickly  it  receiyes  no  check  in  the  growth  of  the  young 
plants,  and  we  reckon  that  one  hoeine  is  sayed,  and  with  a  much 
greater  certainty  of  obtaining  a  regular  plant.  The  carrot  seed 
should  be  prepared  for  drillinflp  by  hayiag  the  burr  or  husk  rubbed 
clean  and  winnowed ;  it  will  then  drill  as  freely  and  with  as  mucli 
regularity  as  swedes  or  mangold  seed.  We  naye  found  that  ui 
muing  carrot  seed  with  the  manure  in  the  drill  a  regular  plant  is 
not  at  all  times  secured.  So  many  pieces  of  the  rye,  tnfoUum, 
and  yetches  haye  been  destroyed  by  the  slug^  and  the  seyerity  of 
the  winter  that  the  needing  of  the  land  agam  has  become  an  im« 
pdrtant  question.  Where  the  land  is  clean  it  may  be  put  in  with 
mangold  seed  after  being  ploughed  and  worked  fine.  Trifolium 
may  also  be  sown  afcer  being  ploughed  shallow  and  worked 
down  fine,  and  rendered  firm  by  the  use  of  the  rin|;  roller,  and 
when  the  seed  is  sown  on  the  roll  it  is  sure  to  be  buned  a  regular 
depth,  so  essential  to  obtaining  a  regular  plant.  It  is,  too,  of 
great  importance  as  a  fodder  crop,  for  if  sown  now  it  will  be 
ready  to  cut  for  horses  or  cows  in  tne  months  of  July  and  August, 
Mucn  of  the  wheat  plant  is  yery  thin  and  irregular  in  yarious 

Krts  of  the  country,  and  the  home  farmer  in  many  instances  will 
somewhat  perplexed  as  to  the  best  plan  to  pursue— whether  to 
plough  and  resow  wiUi  other  crops,  or  retain  it  and  trust  to  the 
season  to  giye  a  crop.  We  haye  sometimes  known  a  good  ayerage 
yield  of  grain  when  the  plant  has  been  yery  thin  and  looked  un« 

}>romiBing  eyen  up  to  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May.  We  recol- 
ect  an  instance  m  the  spring  of  1842.  we  had  our  wheat  plant  so 
thin  that  after  it  came  into  ear  we  could  walk  in  it  without  tread* 
ing  on  the  plants.  The  yield,  howeyer,  in  this  case  at  haryest  far 
smrpassed  our  most  sanguine  calculations,  for  we  had  oyer  5  quar- 
ters of  capital  grain  per  acre  ayerase  throughout  our  crop :  so  that 
it  depends  yeiy  much  upon  the  yield  as  to  the  crop  to  be  obtained, 
yettnere  is  of  course  a  much  better  chance  for  a  good  crop  when 
there  is  a  full  plant. 

Eand  Labour. — Some  men  will  now  be  employed  in  sowing  the 
cloyer  seeds,  and  it  is  always  important  in  sowing  broad  cloyer  to 
refer  back  to  what  grass  seeds  were  grown  ujpon  the  land  in  the 
former  rotation.  There  is.  howeyer,  a  neat  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  broad  cloyer,  hence  the  adyisa- 
bility  of  mixing  some  other  Idnds  of  seeds  with  it  One  plan 
fiaining  fayour  u  to  sow  the  giant  saintfoin  seed  mixed  with  it, 
but  the  foreign  seed  should  be  used.  The  adyantage  claimed  for 
this  mixture  IS,  that  it  takes  well  on  the  mixed  soils  and  makes  up 
deficiencies  in  case  of  loss  of  the  cloyer  plant.  At  the  same  time 
it  answers  the  purpose  of  holding  up  a  neayy  crop  of  cloyer  and 
opens  it  so  as  to  make  into  hay  auicker  when  cut,  and  it  also 
comes  for  a  second  cutting  witn  tJie  cloyer,  which  our  common 
saintfoin  will  not  do  under  ordinary  oiroumstances.  Shepherds 
must  now  push  forward  the  lambs,  for  they  are  selling  at  exceed- 
ingly high  prices,  and  in  consequence  will  pay  well  for  liberal  and 
expensiye  feeding  with  cake  and  crackea  beans.  The  food  for 
them  on  the  arable  land  will  now  be  rye,  trifolium.  and  Italian 

Sre  grass,  as  the  water  meadows  are  finished  and  laid  up  for  hay. 
roMl  cloyer  and  the  mixtures  we  do  not  like  for  folding  off  for 
the  ewes  and  lambs.  We  should  prefer  grass  of  the  second  year's 
growth,  called  old  lea,  where  a  proper  mixture  of  grasses  had  been 
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^|pr  we  Pftte  a  aUiwe  of  Dotdi 

TiBodqraadPjMey'0  Tjegam,moid  tlae  food  in  use 

will  be  aaeh  afCffv  heaithj  food  for  ehiter  ibeep  or  dairy 

the  iaitcr  teiag  fhiagwi  daily  wkixM  leediag  tbe  meadows. 


win  do  JMi  as  wan 
Dotiiii^  are  all  the  bene 
foar  Bwndw  old.    Odwr  biidi 


BBEEDIXG  FOWLS— FEBTILISATIOX  OF  tJGGS.    I  pwlay 


I  AX  bappj  to  give  the  icsalu  of  a  tolenblr  lon^  experieaee 
for  what  liwey  are  worth,  in  answer  to  *•  F.  IL  SC.."  jage  326.  It 
la  a  great  miftak^  to  aapixae  that "  if  a  eock  Ib  pet  with  fiTe  or  six 
hem  at  the  oommeDeemeat  of  the  laying  aeaeon  for  a  few  dayi, 
that  if  all  that  it  ■eeeaaair  to  rcaderall  the  efrg«  laid  fertile."  On 
thiJi  ponit  yovr  conetpondent  haa  raoeired  errryocoti^  iafonnatioB. 
whicnif  followed  mmt  lead  to  ineritab>  failare.  Il  is  abeolately 
■ecgiairy  that  the  cock  should  be  kept  onticcally  with  the  fae&F^ 
to  mn^  to  that  if  he  Is  oeca^irmally  taken  away  for  exhibitiDn 
for  two  or  three  dajs  neaarlj  half  the  egg«  laid  by'the  hens  will  be 
loood  to  be  unfertile.  If  a  cock  be  remored  altogether  I  hare 
nrefy  found  the  e^nrs  of  the  hens  laying  regularly  fertile  beyond 
the  twelfth  d2>y.  If  the  hens  be  only  laying  occasionally,  or  if 
there  have  been  only  one  or  two  with  the  cock,  and  he  a  Tigorons 
bird,  it  is  potuiible  for  them  to  be  fertilised  after  eren  foar  or  fire 
weeas'  tcparation,  bnt  aerer,  I  beliere,  after  the  hen  has  onoe 
been  broody. 

The  aeoond  question  asked  by  '^  F.  K.  M.,"— riz.,  if  hens  be  taken 
from  one  oock  and  pat  with  another  how  soon  the  eggs  will  take 
after  the  seeood — is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  answer.  The  idea  that 
the  former  bird  will  only ''affect  the  first  egg,  and  perhaps  the 
■econd  laid  after  the  separation  "  is  obrionsiy  erroneocs,  for  it  is 
a  well'known  fact  that  if  a  hen  which  has  been  with  no  cock  at 
all  be  placed  with  one,  the  fonrth  day  is  the  rery  earliest  on  which 
a  fertile  egg  will  be  laid.  We  can  gire  no  sort  of  rule  for  the 
time  of  change,  bnt  generally  it  takes  place  after  eight  or  ten  days 
in  the  case  of  a  hen  laring  regularly.  It  is  well  known,  howerer, 
that  the  inflnence  of  the  former  bird  does  not  cease  at  onoe,  bnt 
often  partiallT  affects  the  produce  for  a  long  time.  The  case  of 
the  mare  at  toe  Zoological  Gardens  will  occur  to  memory,  which 
had  a  foal  by  a  zebra,  and  subsequently  several  by  a  horse,  yet  all 
the  latter  had  traces  of  8tripe8.~-0.  £.  Crbsswell. 


they  my  be  3  or  4 
none  than  19  ~ 
^er  to  kaep  the 
thiopgh  May  aad  Jaae. 
iiiUe  more  adTiee  aay^  be 
from  flacging  and  thcur  growth 


THE  mPBOVEMEKT  OF  POUTERS. 

BlDTG  an  old  lorcr  lad  iatimatB  fiaend  of  the  Pooter.  ± 
oocmied  to  me  that  aaoy>er  tifiMte  in  testsmoDy  of  iss  wvrtfa 
be  fitly  nised  at  the  pnwat  time  br  its  aideat 
form  of  safaocriptaoa  silTer  plate.  Hnch  a  laiaimi^  I 
reason  to  beliere,  will  stimnlatw  the  farther  im|ann.«M.ii1  of  f 
eminently  the  most  noble  of  Pigaons,  aad  at  th«  catnae  time  he 
acceptable  trophy  to  snceeaafal  hreeden.  With  tins  ohjca 
riew  I  hare  diawn  up  the  following  rales,  wlncfa  I  beg  t» 
for  the  immediate  consideffation  and  patronngp  of  all 
fandeza.— XoBJfAX  HiLU 

BJIEEDKBS'  STmSCBSmOS  CHAXP105  FSJ2E&  VO&   POl 

nieoeof  plate  for  the  best 
rlier  than  1890.     Also  a  silver 


HALF-GROWN  CHICKENS. 

The  time  baa  come,  or  at  least  approaches,  when  those  poultry 
Iceepen  who  hare  been  fortunate  in  rearing  early  broods  will  fa«re 
half'grown  chickens.  They  require  proper  management  in  this 
stage  as  well  at  m  the  coop,  but  not  such  constant  attention. 
We  are  often  asked  whether  a  hen  ehonld  be  taken  away  from 
her  chickens  before  she  leares  them  of  her  own  acoorcL  Xo 
general  answer  can  be  giyen  to  snch  a  question,  circumstances  of 
which  common  sense  mast  judge  can  alone  decide.  At  times  a 
Bantam  which  has  reared  larger  birds  will  continue  to  tend  them 
for  weeks  when  they  are  twice  her  own  size :  this  is  ob^ionsly 
oMless.  Again,  a  Cochin  hen  will  oiUn  begin  to  lay  while  her 
brood  are  rery  young,  and  yet  continue  to  cover  them  at  mght : 
this  to  delicate  chickens  early  in  the  season  is  an  immense  ad- 
Tantage,  and  if  possible  such  a  mother  should  be  left  with  them. 

Chickens  should  not  in  any  case  be  taken  straight  from  their 
mother  in  the  coop  to  a  fresh  run.  This  bewilders  and  makes 
them  wild.  Long  before  it  is  time  for  her  to  leave  them  she 
should  be  allowed  to  run  loose  with  them  through  the  day,  and  at 
night  be  put  into  the  house  which  they  are  destined  to  inhabit 
when  she  has  left  them.  This  will  break  the  change,  and  they 
will  not  feel  her  removal.  The  freedom  of  the  hen  is  a  great 
potection  to  her  brood  from  vermin.  We  have  lately  suf- 
fered terribly  from  the  depredations  of  hawks,  which  have  in- 
Tariably  attacked  the  brooas  of  cooped  hens  and  never  dared  to 
come  near  those  at  liberty.  When  at  large,  too,  the  mother  will 
scratch  for  her  chickens  and  teach  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 
A  little  wandering  always  seems  to  brace  them  and  give  them 
strength ;  and  daintiness  of  appetite,  which  is  sometimes  a  trouble 
with  ^oung  chickens,  now  passes  off.  Advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  to  accustom  them  to  the  phunest  fare.  In  warm  weather 
while  they  roam  about  a  liUle  judicious  stinting  in  food  for  a  day 
or  two  may  help  to  give  them  an  appetite,  and  then  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  growing  and  healthy  on  three  or 
four  meals  a  day.  There  is  no  time  in  the  life  of  chickens  at 
which  stimulating  diet  is  so  bad  as  this  period.  It  will  infalUbly 
cause  the  pullets  to  hty  tiny  eggs  two  months  before  they  should 
oommtnoe  laying,  and  so  stop  their  growth,  and  in  cockerels  will 
cause  leg  weakness.  It  U  better  in  the  case  of  birds  eventually 
destmed  for  exhibition  or  stock  to  separate  the  sexes  when  three 
months  old.  This  precaution  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of 
dhickens  which  are  to  be  killed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
varieties  may  often  bo  dispensed  with ;  indeed,  where  premises  are 
small  we  would  always  rather  keep  them  all  together  in  a  fair- 
sized  run  than  confine  either  sex  closely. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  looked  to— viz.   perches.     We 

.  have  before  given  our  opinion,  not  hastily  formed,  that  the  best 

perches  are  small  poles  that  the  birds  can  clasp  well.    Heavy 


cup  or 


A  nlver  csp 
cock  bred  not 
plate  for  the  beat  ataadavd  pied  Ponter  hen  bred  noK 

1S80. 

1,  Biids  competing  nasi  be  bred  and  owned  alssolnteiy  by  the 
exhibitor,  who  must  be  a  subscriber  to  the  above  priaes, 
ineligible. 

2,  These  two  prizes  not  to  be  extra,  but  to  be  the  first 
principal  prizes  in  the  respective  classes  at  anv  show  ;  to  be  tz 
fenble— that  is,  held  by  the  last  winner  nntif  the  &aaX  and  liijie 
award. 

3,  Competition  to  be  held  twice  annnallyat  two  of  thepriadpal 
shows  in  the  United  Kingdom  until  the  same  bird  ie<ueiiea  ^ 
highest  award  on  three  different  (not  necessarily  oooaecatiTe) 
occasions. 

4,  Birds  to  be  judged  in  a  pen  of  not  less  area  than  3  square  leet 
6,  The  judge  or  judges  of  these  champion  rivalries  to  be  vetai 

for  t^efore  each  show  by  the  subscribers  only,  who  can  expres 
thebr  desire  or  choice  on  receipt  of  schedule,  and  not  later  tluin  is 
the  entry  form,  in  returning  it  to  the  secretary  of  tl&e  alfeow. 

6,  Any  attempt  at  an  infringement  or  evasion  of  the  above  ndts 
to  disqualify  from  further  competition  for  these  two  prises. 

Subscriptions  10#.  6<f .,  to  include  both  prizes,  payable  be^ose  the 
16th  Hay  next,  will  be  received  hj  F.  fisqnilant,  Esg^  4.  £Cba 
Koad,  Brixton,  London  ;  or  by  Captain  Norman  HtTI,  Bdina, 
Ealing,  Middlesex.  Bnbscriben'  names  will  be  pablisked  with 
total  amount  of  the  subscriptions. 


VARIETIEa 

Agricultural  Prospects  is  iRBLASD.^At  a  recent 
ing  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Belief  Committee,  heU 
in  Dublin,  most  favourable  accounts  were  received  from  the  pro- 
vinces as  to  agricultural  prospects  ;  the  fruit  trees  especially  weie 
reported  from  the  midland  and  southern  counties  as  showing  a 
luxuriant  blossom  unknown  for  several  years.  Great  dis^treflr 
however,  still  prevails  in  the  west,  and  the  people  there  will  for 
the  next  two  months  require  aid. 

The  Sale  of  Hohb-grown  Mbat^— Anagricnltozalaal 

industrial  conference  upon  the  existing  system  of  aeUing  hoBS> 
grown  meat,  which  was  oommenoed  on  the  8rd  of  Maroh  last  aad 
adjourned,  was  resumed  last  evening  at  the  Market  Hall,  Upper 
Thames  Street,  under  the  chairtnan^hip  of  Mr.  H.  Kainea-Jad^oB. 
At  the  previous  meeting  a  Conuuittee  had  been  appointed  to  »• 
port  generally  upon  the  subject,  and  the  result  of  its  deliberattow 
was  presented  last  week.  The  Committee  expressed  itself  in  faraar 
of  the  establishment  of  public  abattoirs  with  cold  storage  chaaabcn, 
and  advised  the  construction  of  two  cold  storage  chambers  as  an 
experiment  in  connection  with  abattoirs  now  in  exi8tenoe^  one  in 
London  and  one  in  the  country.  Another  recommendation  was 
that  all  live  stock  consigned  by  the  farmer  should  be  dealt  with 
by  weight  instead  of  by  the  prevailing  unsatisfactory  gnesswoik 
system.  It  considered  also  that  the  erection  of  oold  storage 
chambers  would  materially  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  direct  dealing  between  producer  and  consumer.  In 
sddition  to  a  more  uniform,  certain,  and  equitable  return  for  the 
producer  it  was  believed  that  a  great  deal  more  could  be  made  of 
the  so-called  offal  than  was  done  at  present  in  this  country,  and 
produoere  and  consumers  would  alike  be  benefited.  The  Com- 
mittee also  advocated  an  alteration  of  the  present  mode  of  seUii^ 
meat — ^viz.,  by  the  sides  or  quarter,  xeoommeGading  instead  the 
division  into  three  grades  of  prime,  second,  and  third  qualitisSy 
each  of  which,  if  required,  should  be  sold  by  itself.    The  Chair- 
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man,  in  opening  the  proceedinge,  said  that  the  object  of  the  oon- 
ferenoe  was  to  giro  the  people  cheap^  meat,  as  they  had  ob- 
tained cheap  bread,  and  the  wnole  Bnbfeet  turned  npon  the  pre* 
serration' of  food  in  a  good  state  in  the  sommer  as  well  as  in  the 
printer. 

Signs  of  the  Tihks.— The  signs  of  the  times  are  hopeful, 


and  snch  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  that  we  have  now  entered  upon  a 
cycle  of  (;ood  years,  which,  aocording  to  the  compensating  law  of 
nature,  follows  a  series  of  unfavourable  seasons.    Han y  years  hare 
elated  since  we  had  such  fayonrable  spring  weather  for  the  culti- 
vation and  seeding  of  the  land,  and  if  yegetation  has  not  been  rapid, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  grass  and  growing  crops  will 
be  abundant  during  the  coming  summer.    Cattle  have  advanced 
in  Talne  from  £2  to  £8  a  head  compared  with  this  time  last  year, 
and  the  demand  for  good  stock  is  very  brisk.    Sheep  are  also 
notably  dearer,  and  wool  has  advanced  from  20  to  25  per  cent., 
with  the  prospect  of  a  good  trade  through  the  summer.    Butter 
also  brings  high  rates,  and  although  it  may  become  cheaper  as  it 
becomes  more  abundant,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it 
"Will  maintain  a  value  suiflcient  to  remunerate  the  dairy  fanner. 
The  American  scare  is  dying  out,  as  other  scares  have  done  in 
b^0one  years,  and  Irish  and  English  erasers  have  learned  to  look 
vrith  equanimity  upon  beasts  fed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
standing  beside  their  home-produced  stock  in  the  Liverpool  and 
Ijondon  markets.    The  conviction  is  growing  that  with  general 
good  trade  in  Enghind  the  consumption  of  meat  will  become 
almost  illimitable,  and  that  provided  the  live  stock  of  these 
countries  are  improved,  or  their  present  excellence  maintained, 
the^  will  always  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  all  comers. — 
{Irtshr  Farmers*  Gazette.) 

The  Grain  Chop  of  GALiFOBSiA.»The  grain  crop  of 

this  State  has  attained  its  present  production  of  forty  million 
bushels  from  the  first  attempt  to  raise  wheat  for  home  consump- 
tion only  less  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  fipst  bag  of  flour  maae 
in  California  was  at  Homer's  mills.  Union  City,  in  1858.  In  1868 
lir.  Homer  raised  twenty-two  million  pounds  of  potatoes,  which 
he  sold  for  three  cents  a  pound.  This  enterprising  man  still  lives 
on  his  ranch  in  Alameda  county.  He  went  to  the  raci&c  coast  in 
1846. 

— *-  Curd,  Whet,  akd  Cheese.— In  the  process  of  making 
cheese  the  great  bulk  of  the  milk-sugar  is  not  retained  in  the  curd, 
but  passes  off  in  the  whey ;  so  it  follows  that  if  the  whey  is  im- 
perfectly got  out  a  too  larg^e  portion  of  the  milk-sugar  is  also 
retained  in  the  cheese,  and  it  is  this  that  is  the  cause  of  sweet 
cheese.  This  sugar,  too,  or  a  portion  of  it,  enters  into  fermenta- 
tion in  the  cheese^  forming  amongst  other  products  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which,  in  trymg  to  escape,  causes  the  cheese  to  heave  and 
become  porous.  An  excess  of  whey  causes  annatto.  that  is  used 
for  colouring  the  cheese,  to  be  unequally  distributea,  so  that  the 
cheese  is  not  a  uniform  colour ;  or  the  lactic  acid  formed  from  the 
milk-su^  has  a  destractive  effect  on  the  colourincf  matter  later 
on,  causing  it  to  fade  and  the  cheese  to  become  a  bad  colour.  The 
presence  of  the  whey  and  the  fermentation  begun  by  the  milk- 
sugar  causes  the  cheese  to  decay  without  ripenmg  in  a  manner 
that  makes  it  a  very  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  article  of  food. 
Thenece    *•      •      -'  ^  —. -»-         ••  -    . 

quantity 
now  be  a  _  _ 

curd;  second,  by  pressure;  and  third,  by  a' moderate  amount  of 
acidity  where  such  is  employed.  Acidity  in  cheese-making  is  the 
most  effectual  means  of  expelling  the  whey,  but  it  must  be  em- 
ployed with  great  caution,  tor  though  it  is  a  capital  servant  it  is 
a  bad  master.— (/'rwn  **  Dairy  Farming ^'^  hy  Pro/enor  Sheldon ^  Jor 
April.) 

*^-  DBVBLOPlIEin?  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  FRBSH  MEAT  TRADE' 

— ^The  success  that  attended  the  recent  attempt  to  import  Austra' 
lian  fresh  meat  to  this  country  has  had  its  effect  in  the  colony^ 
and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  develope  the  trade  on  a  large 
scale.  As  soon  as  suitable  vessels  can  be  prepared  for  canving 
the  frozen  meat  we  may  expect  a  large  importation,  for  excellent 
mutton  and  good  beei  are  to  be  had  in  practically  unlimited 
ouantities.  An  ofiQcial  return  from  Queensland  alone  shows  that 
there  are  6,000,000  sheep  and  8,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  that 
colony,  which,  after  providing  for  all  home  wants,  would  leave 
about  2000  tons  per  week  for  exportation.  The  other  ports  of 
Australia  could  supply  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 


SPBEADraQ  THE  BROOD. 

Spreading  the  brood  is  another  of  those  seasonable  subjects 
upon  which  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  enter  a  little  more  fully 
than  I  have  hitherto  done.  The  very  general  directions  I  have 
as  yet  given  are  quite  likely,  judging  from  the  letters  I  am  daily 
reeeiring  ft-om  private  correspondents,  to  be  followed  in  such  a 
rash  manner  as  to  be  hazardous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
operated  upon.  Now  I  know  of  no  operation  among  bees  that 
requires  more  caution  and  tact,  and  yet  is  of  such  advantage 
when  properly  done.    Indeei  the  possibility  of  doing  it  at  all  is 


one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  moveable  oomb  hives.  A  word  as 
to  the  object  of  thus  interfering  with  Nature,  as  some  would  call 
it.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  spring ;  a  few  weeks  will  bring  ns 
right  into  the  honey  harvest ;  but  many  of  our  stocks  aie  in  sndh 
a  backward  condition  that  it  is  evident  they  will  not  bd  fit  for 
supering  when  the  time  comes.  Our  strong  hives  without  any 
special  attention  will  probably  be  up  to  the  mark  in  time,  bat  we 
have  set  our  hearts  on  having  a  swaim  from  each  of  these,  and 
still  have  them  fit  for  snpdring  when  clover  blooms.  In  either 
case  a  special  stimulus  is  necessary,  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
daily  modicum  of  sugar  syrup  such  a  stimulus  is  supplied  in  the 
judicious  spreading  of  the  brood.  It  is  thus  an  operation  which 
need  only  be  performed  when  we  wish  to  haye  the  greatest  pos« 
sible  increase  in  population  within  a  limited  time. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  doing  it  I  must  commence  with  one  or 
two  cautions.  First,  it  is  of  little  nse  attempting  it  in  hives  that 
are  short  of  stores  unless  there  be  either  a  steady  Ingathering 
from  flowers  or  a  regular  supply  of  syrup  elyen.  If  the  queen  is 
to  be  tempted  to  lay  twice  the  regular  numW  of  eggs  it  is  evident 
that  provision  must  exist  for  the  nourishment  of  the  increased 
family.  Secondly,  it  is  positively  injurious  to  attempt  it  in  hives 
that  are  too  lar^e  for  the  populations  they  contain,  for  in  this 
case  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  will  be  the  chilling  of  the 
brood  with  its  concomitant  evils.  To  meet  such  cases  let  it  be 
understood  that  abundant  food  either  natural  or  supplied  must  be 
ensured  during  the  process,  and  that  all  hives  to  be  operated  on 
should  be  contracted  by  division  boards  till  the  bees  can  coyer  all 
the  combs  left.  When  such  conditions  have  been  secnred  we  are 
prepared  to  begin.  The  process  divides  Itself,  if  property  osnied 
out,  ihto  three  parts.  First,  we  must  deal  only  with  the  combs 
already  in  the  hive.  These  snonld  be  examined  ervevy  four  or  five 
days,  and,  of  those  containing  brood  the  one  having  least  should 
be  shifted  into  the  centrs.  In  this  case  there  is  no  spreading  of 
the  bees,  and  as  the  queen  has  already  been  using  these  combs 
she  win  the  more  rei^ily  proceed  to  extend  the  drele  of  brood 
already  set  there.  This  should  go  on  till  all  the  combs  are  nearly 
filled  with  brood.  Care  must  be  taken  to  uncap  all  sealed  honcnr 
found  in  any  comb  thus  to  be  transposed.  This  will  be  an  addi* 
tional  stimulus,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  more  room  for  egg- 
laying.  Only  when  the  combs  are  actually  crowded  with  bees  • 
should  the  second  part  of  the  operation  commence— viz.,  the  in* 
troduction  of  fresh  combs.  This  may  be  necessaij  evtn  before 
the  orinnal  combs  are  properly  set  with- brood ;  if  so,  the  fresh 
comb  should  not  be  placed  among  the  brood  but  only  inside  the 
division  board,  its  present  purpose  being 'to  give  more  room. 
Here  it  will  get  %varmed.  cleaned  out,  and  perhaps  partly  filled  with 
honey  before  it  is  needrul  to  shift  it  to  the  centre.  As  fast  as 
the  l>ees  become  crowded  fresh  combs  should  be  thus  introduced. 
Instead  of  combs  foundation  may  very  profitably  be  used,  but 
only  when  the  brood  chamber  is  well  filled  with  bees ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  a  mere  sheet  of  wax  creates  a  larger  gap  to  be  filled 
by  the  clustering  bees  than  a  finished  comb  does,  and  thus  in- 
creases any  risk  of  having  the  outer  combi  of  brood  deserted  and 
chilled.  If  sheets  of  foundation  are  used  they  should  be  inserted 
late  in  the  day,  so  that  the  cells  may  be  drawn  out  before  the  heat 
of  another  day. 

At  last  we  have  our  brood  chamber  extended  to  its  full  sise  and 
crowded  with  bees  and  brood  in  every  comb.  This  brings  ns  to 
the  third  stage  of  brood*spreading— vix.,  in  preparation  for  snper- 
ing,  for  I  shall  leave  out  the  case  of  hivee  mtended  for  swarms. 
Before  adjusting  the  supers  we  make  a  final  overhaul  of  the  combs 
with  a  view  to  arranging  them,  so  as  to  secure  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  qneen  shall  have  an  indnoement  to  go  on  laying  nninter* 
ruptedly  for  several  weeks  to  come,  and  on  the  other  that  the  bees 
shall  have  as  little  opportunity  or  mdnoement  as  possible  to  store 
honey  in  the  body  of  the  hive.  This  we  manage  thus :— We  place 
in  the  centre  the  combs  containing  brood  just  gnawing  out  of  the 
cells,  next  to  these  those  containing  partially  sealed  brood,  and  on 
the  outside  those  containing  the  youngest  larvsB  and  eggs.  By 
this  means  we  ensure  that  little  or  no  honey  be  stored  in  tm 
outer  combs,  where  it  most  generally  is,  for  about  three  weeks, 
and  that  queen  shall,  as  fast  as  the  youne  bees  in  the  centre  hatoh 
out,  have  abundance  of  vacant  cells  to  lay  in.  Thus  the  bupers 
come  in  for  their  proper  share  of  attention  ;  and  as  the  first  tier 
ought  to  be  ready  for  removal  before  the  three  weeks  is  at  an  end, 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  re-arranging  the  combs  about  that 
time,  proceeding  as  before. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  rationale  of  the  whole  prooess  further 
than  to  point  out  that  every  stock  of  bees  has  a  f o(»s  of  heat,  vouAd 
which  they  -     -  -   •  *        »^--^-   -  ««.« 

normal  brood 

and  consequently . ^  , 

brood  and  those  at  the  sides  the  smallest.  When  we  transpose  the 
oombs  we  disturb  this  arrangement,  and  the  bees  and  qneen  m- 
Btinctively  do  their  best  to  restore  the  nest  to  its  globular  sh^e 
by  filling  out  the  cells  found  empty  within  its  oompess.  ^^_. 
In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  the  more  or  less  remote  efcbct 
that  such  a  high  pressure  system  has  upon  the  qneen.  I  ha^ 
good  reason  for  believing  that  a  queen  bee  can  only  iay  a  limited, 
Uiough  enormous,  number  of  eggs  in  her  lifetime.    If  we  canie 
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aUe  to  bear  it^  ihoeti  of  wax,  wfaiefa  ta  ivolTe  bona  vSl 
be  lormed  ioto  aearij  eoH^rfete  eomba,  and  in  forty-cigbt  bona 
CKWfatn  bif  patehei  of  es^  Oar  frieod  Mr.  Baitt  itiJUMl  %hm 
o^mtkm  to  veil  m  a  late  lone  tbat  I  need  aaj  little  about  it,  bat 
would  wttenAj  leaurk  that  I  beliere  the  rifbt  ooone  uom  m  to  oae 
fonndatioB  tat  ftllia«  the  i^iaee  oeeaaioDed  aod  not  cpare  oooib. 
At  tUf  ■caaoD  f omMUtioB,  if  meelj  onde  and  properl j  need,  will 
not  fttetch,  and  the  bwme  mxj  be  filled  with  it  to  witida  half  aa 
ioeh  of  the  bottom  bar.  When  iaaertta^  it,  if  I  find  a  eomb  of 
•tone  oatMde  the  brood  neat  I  pvefcr  lonorinf  this,  to  give  room 
lor  the  fnMM  wbiefa  ia  to  oceopj  the  centre  of  the  hiTe,  nuher 
than  ineraaaing  the  epaee  allotted  to  the  beea,  nnleia  indeed  th^ 
an  ahowing  nanuatakeable  tigna  of  crowding.  In  thie  way  oar 
foondatioo  ia  aoon  boilt  op  into  comba,  all  of  worker  cella,  perfect 
fn  flitneae  and  finiah,  white  thoae  from  time  to  time  leoM^red  wiU 
be  of  immfiwc  aerrioe  in  the  rcrj  hot  part  of  the  jear,  when 
loandatiott  woold  be  likely  to  atietch  and  aag. 

In  order  thaA  I  may  explain  bow  thcM  remored  comba  are  to 
be  anbaeqaeatly  ntiliafd  it  ia  needfol  to  add  that  I  woold  adviie 
incteaaing  coloniea,  either  by  bollding  op  nnclei  (an  openUioo 
wUcfa  I  mnat  not  now  be  tempted  to  deicnbe)  or  by  remoring  to 
a  new  atand.  when  the  beea  are  fifing  with  vigoar.  the  stock  to  be 
diiided  while  a  hire  of  comba  takea  ita  place.  To  thia  ia  giTen 
the  qneen  of  the  colony,  and  it  ia  well  alao  to  add  a  comb  of  brood 
cither  from  the  hire  undergoing  diriaion  or  from  aome  other ;  in 
the  latter  caae,  of  coone.  taking  caro  that  no  beea  accompany  it. 
The  foEagen  abroad  in  the  ileldi  letomto  their  old  known  station, 
aod  joining  their  queen  constitnte  a  swarm  whoae  comb-boilding 
baa  been  done  in  the  parent  stock ;  while  a  new  qneen  (aod  of 
these  in  erery  wellnnanaged  &pi*i7  some  are  always  in  readl^ 
nesa)  can  be  easily  added  to  the  dirided  stock,  as  young  beea 
alone  remain  in  it,  while  the  disposition  to  swarm  is  in  this 
way  generally  stopped,  and  section-bnilding  may,  weather  per- 
mitting, be  reckonea  upon.  But  to  return.  Foundation  cannot 
be  so  well  built  up  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  to  obriate  the 
disposition  it  then  has  to  droop  and  sag  we  bare  now  the  Van 
Densen  NelUs  wired  foundation  with  flat  bottoms  to  the  cells.  At 
about  each  inch  a  thin  iron  wire  runs,  which  so  holds  the  sheet 
that  the  disposition  to  stretch  downwards  under  the  weight  of  the 
builders  is  entirely  obriated  ;  and  my  first  experiments  with  this 
sorelty  led  me  to  think  that  we  might  adrise  our  friend  Kr. 
Baitt,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  work  turned  out  by  hu 
machine,  to  sell  the  latter  at  any  obtainable  price.  The  soeets 
glTen  were  completed,  and  of  course  without  any  stretching,  and 
the  eggs  were  in  due  course  laid ;  the  cells,  across  the  bases  of 
which  the  perpendicular  wirea  ran,  receiring  each  an  egg,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  others.  The  grubs  were  fed  and  grew,  but  here 
and  there  I  began  to  trace  honey  taking  the  place  of  brood,  and 
by  degrees  these  honey  cells  incareasinff  in  number  showed  unmia- 
takeably  that  ther  lay  in  the  path  of  the  wires.  A  careful  ex- 
amination rerealed  two  grubs  oead  and  turning  blackish  in  cells, 
through  the  bottoms  of  which  the  wires  took  thek  way. 

The  injury  of  the  wire  to  the  grub  seemed  clearly  indicated, 
and  more  especially  since  some  larre  were  removed  after  sealing 
had  been  completed.  The  extraction  of  the  wire  as  recommended 
in  the  *'  Amexioan  Bee  Journal "  was  thus  shown  to  be  a  necessity, 
and  the  pincers  were  applied  as  dictated  by  our  transatlantic 
adTisef.  The  tug  required  was  so  considerable  as  to  make  me 
tremble  for  the  whole  structure,  but  it  bore  the  strain  and  the 
wire  was  removed ;  but  the  miBchief  is  this,  that  the  operation 
extends  and  distorts  the  comb  so  sadly  that  it  is  left  worse  in  form 
than  that  built  from  ordinary  foundation  which  has  stretched 
through  mismanagement  It  may  be  that  this  unfortunate  result 
is  not  ineritable.  Experience  alone  can  tell ;  but  my  experiment 
has  been  so  disappointing  that  I  have  gone  back  to  the  ordinary 
foundation,  whicn  at  this  period  of  the  year  giyes  me  results 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  the  ombs  in  contact  with  the 
wires  (which  wires  possibly  misht  produce  no  injury  if  thinly 
coated  with  shelUc),  I  have  ]ost  observed  two  large  patches  of  drone 
cells  worked  upon  this  same  flat  bottom  foundation.  Here  and 
there  irregularly  fonned  cells  too  small  to  be  used  even  for  honey 
piece  out  the  pattern,  but  over  3  or  4  inches  in  width  and  depth 
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OOYENT  OAEDBN  MABKKT.— ILLT  S. 
Buscnus  remains  virtoaUy  the  same  as  last  week,  bat  has  a  brisker  tOB^'*''' 
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Cole  worts.,  doz. 

Cucumbers , 

Endive 

Fennel 

Garlic  

Herbs    

Leeks 


dozen 

bundle 

rioo 

dosen 

bundle 

i  sieve 

dosen 

bunch 

rioo 

dosen 

bundle 

bunches 

each 

dosen 

,    bunch 

rib. 

:  bunch 
bunch 


s.d.  s.  d. 
S  0to4  0 
«      5 


0 
0 
9 
0 

« 
4 
« 
9 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
« 
1 
8 


0 

S 
1 
0 

s 

0 

s 

8 

s 

4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard  A  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz  .bunches 

Parsnips dosen 

Peas  qn*'* 

Potatoes bnshe/ 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes.,   doz  .bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Boorsonera bundle 

Seakale   basket 

Shallots rfl^. 

Spinach  bushel 

Turnips   ........    bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows  esch 


1  Otol  J 
'  *  i  I 

J' 
« 4 ;  J 

{ •'  • : 
«}  • 

' ' : . 

0  0    • 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Montli 

We«k 

ICAY  13-19, 1880. 

Average 

Temperature  near 
London. 

Bun 
Rises. 

Bon 
Bets. 

Xoon 
Uses. 

Xoon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Cloek 
after 
Bun. 

Tear. 

IS 

14 

15« 

1« 

17 

18 

19 

Th 

F 

S 

8I7N 

M 

TC 

W 

Soyal  Sode^atSJOPJf. 
ICancheiter  HorUooltnnd  ExhUiitlon, 

Whit  Suxbat. 

Qwtge  Qknny  died,  1874,  at.  81. 

Society  of  Arte  at  8  P.1C. 

•eren  days. 

63.3* 

63.0 

64.3 

66.8 
63.6 
66.0 
66.4 

40.4 
40.6 
43.3 
41.0 
48.3 
43.7 

Mean. 

ftU 
31.7 
38.6 
34.1 
3SJ 
34.1 
34.6 

h.  m. 
4    IS 
4    11 
4      9 
4      8 
4      6 
4      3 
4      4 

b.  m. 
7    40 
7    41 
7    43 
7    44 
7    46 
7    47 
7    49 

h.  m. 

6  33 

7  39 
9      6 

10  17 

11  39 

0  43 

1  39 

I. 

b.  m. 
11    34 
mom. 
0     3 
0    3ft 

0  44 

1  1 
1    19 

Bays. 

0 

10 

m.  s. 
3  30 
8  30 
3  30 
8  49 
3  47 
3  43 
3    39 

184 
133 

136 
137 
138 
189 
140 

^^     From  obaarratloiii  taken  near  Lo&ion  daring  f orty-thrM  yeart,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  64.9°; 

and  its 

night 

OVERCROPPING  VINES. 

cV's^^xS^^  0  many  and  difiastrous  failures  in  Grape  cul- 
X?o i^J/^    ^^^  ensue  which  can  be  traced  to  over- 
cropping, that   it    may  be  well  to  direct 
attention  to  the  subject  while  there  is  yet 
time  to  prevent  owners  experiencing  further 
disappointment,  and  gardeners,  young  men 
especially,     jeopardising    the    reputations 
which  they  have  won  by  many  years  of  close 
study  and  hard  work.    There  is  no  crop,  when 
it  is  good,  over  which  a  gardener  takes  more  pride 
than  Grapes,  and  none  that  raises  him  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  his  employer  and  the  members  of  his 
own  fraternity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  fails  to 
grow  good  Grapes  when  he  has  the  necessary  means  provided 
him  for  producing  them,  he  soon  loses  his  standing  as  a 
gardener  amongst  bis  professional  associates.    It  is  because 
of  the  credit  attaching  to  a  successful  cultivator  of  this 
esteemed  fruit  that  so  many  young  gardeners  are  impelled, 
by  a  worthy  ambition  to  excel,  to  do  something  great  in  the 
way  of  producing  prodigious  crops.    In  their  attempts  to 
achieve  early  fame  they  sometimes  overstep  the  mark,  and 
must  then  struggle  on  for  years  to  gain  the  reputation  that 
was  once  within  their  grasp.    The  rock  on  which  nine- 
tenths  of  such  men  split  is  that  of  overcropping.    As  an 
old  cultivator  having  seen  with  regret  many  promising 
young  men  fail,  let  me  urge  on  them  to  avoid  fliis  great 
danger,  and  not  permit  their  sanguine  temperaments  and 
self-confidence  to  lead  them   into    troubled  waters,  and 
possibly  to  shipwreck,  almost  at  the  outset  of  what  might 
otherwise  be  an  honourable  career. 

But  there  is  another  important  aspect  of  the  question  that 
must  be  referred  to.  I  nave  endeavoured  to  warn  young 
gardeners  whose  zeal,  commendable  in  itself,  may  urge  them 
to  1^888  the  bounds  of  prudence  in  cropping  the  Vines  under 
theur  charge,  and  I  must  now  allude  to  the  very  natural  in- 
fluence that  the  owners  of  Vines  possess  over  their  gar- 
deners, and  point  out  that  this  influence  is  not  always  wisely 
exerted.  I  was  lately  in  a  vinery,  in  fact  I  was  invited 
there  by  an  able  young  gardener  who  was  in  great  trouble. 
I  will  state  the  case,  as  there  may  probably  be  others  like  it ; 
and  if  I  can  help  both  masters  and  men  in  such  cases  to  a 
better  understanding,  and  better  crops  of  Grapes,  I  shall 
not  have  paid  my  visit  to  a  Yorkshire  garden  m  vain,  nor 
haveoccppied  your  space  profitlessly. 

The  Vines  in  the  garden  in  question  had  for  years  been 
unsatiefactoiy  ;  they  had,  indeed,  been  ruined  by  overcrop- 
ping. For  the  first  few  years  after  they  arrived  at  a  f ruit- 
beanng  state  they  bore  prodigious  crops.  The  owner 
counted  the  bunches,  and  estimated  the  crop  more  by  the 
number  of  clusters  than  by  their  size  and  quality.  ITiese 
he  dnly  entered  in  a  book,  and  each  year  he  was  determined 
to  have  a  greater  number  to  enter.  The  small  house  is  one 
in  which  two  hundred  bunches  would  form  an  excellent 
croD,  and  three  hundred  averaging  a  pound  each  a  danger- 
onslv  heavy  one  ;  but  the  cropping  went  on  until  five 
hundred  were  left,  which  necessitated  two  and  three  being 
retained  on  each  lateral  that  produced  them.     As  may 
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be  expected,  this  ruinous  practice  led  to  a  total  break- 
down of  the  Vines,  and  three  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
bunch  presentable  for  the  dessert  table.  The  then  gardener, 
who  is  now  farming  in  America,  was  not  a  skilled  Grape- 
grower,  and  was  too  easily  led  on  by  an  enthusiastic  young 
employer  to  pursue  a  course  that,  although  it  produced  sen- 
sational results  at  the  time,  could  not  have  ended  otherwise 
than  it  did.  Is  tiiere  not  too  much  of  sensationalism  in 
gardening  ?  We  have  sensational  shows,  sensational  prizes, 
sensational  pictures,  sensational  writers,  and  sensational 
Grape,  Cabbage,  and  Potato  growers  ;  but  how  few  of  these 
prove  of  sterling  value  or  achieve  lasting  fame  \  The  sen- 
sational bubble  first  glitters,  then  bursts,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Vines  in  question.  The  owner  of  these  Vines  had  to 
be  nearly  without  Grapes  for  two  years — the  result  of  his 
sensational  crops,  the  old  gardener  had  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  new  one  is  experiencing  pressure  that  is  not  easy  to 
resist,  for  his  employer  is  almost  insisting  on  having  a 
heavier  crop  this  year  than  the  Vines  can  bear  without 
injury. 

Three  years  ago  those  Vines  were  lifted  and  planted  in  a 
new  border,  and  young  canes  have  been  trained  up  in  place 
of  the  old  rods.    They  have  done  extremely  well,  and  this 
year  have  produced  strong  laterals  with  promising  bunches 
on  each  that  are  now  approaching  the  flowering  stage.  The 
owner  of  the  Vines  having  had  two  and  three  bunches  on 
each  lateral  is  now  expecting  that  one  on  each,  which  he 
considers  will  be  a  light  crop,  will  be  retained  ;  the  gar- 
dener, on  the  contrary,  is  painfully  conscious  that  such  a 
crop  now  the  Vines  are  only  just  recovering  will  be  too 
exhausting,  and  he  is  right,  for  the  rods  of  two  years' 
growtJi  only  are  18  feet  in  lengthy  the  laterals  on  them  being 
less  than  a  foot  apart  on  both  sides  of  each  rod.    Now  to 
leave  one  bunch  on  each  there  would  be  at'  the  least  thirty- 
six  bunches  on  a  Vine,  these  bunches  apparently  being 
likely  to  average  more  than  a  pound  each.    As  the  owner  of 
the  Vines  was,  as  the  man  said,  "  bent  on  having  a  bunch 
from  every  lateral,"  I  did  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  removal 
of  every  alternate  shoot,  as  the  owner  would  then  have 
what  he  was  "  bent  on,"  with  much  better  Grapes  into  the 
bargain  than  if  all  the  bunches  were  left,  while  the  Vines 
would  beyond  all  question  be  in  better  condition  for  future 
crops.   The  adviee  is  being  acted  upon,  a  few  laterals  being 
removed  every  morning,  and  as  the  foliage  is  expanding 
rapidly  the  removals  are  scarcely  missed,  and  there  is  no 
bleeding,    t  have  a  firm  conviction  that  tne  course  adopted 
is  the  right  one,  although  it  has  a  rogueish  look  about  it. 
It  almost  savours  of  Grape  stealing,  but  in  reality  instead 
of  reducing  it  is  increasing  the  profit  of  the  Vines  ;  instead 
of  depriving  the  owner  of  his  property  it  is  enriching  him^ 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  in  the  end  increase  the  gar- 
dener's reputation. 

I  quote  the  above  example,  as  a  wholesome  lesson  may 
be  derived  therefrom  by  other  owners  of  Vines  with  too 
great  expectations.  If  they  have  good  gardeners  they  may 
safely  trust  them  on  the  question  of  cropping  the  Vines,  as 
nine  out  of  ten  young  men  will  err,  if  they  err  at  all,  by 
having  the  crops  too  heavy  instead  of  too  light.  It  affords 
a  lesson  also  to  gardeners  on  the  best  mode  of  preventing 
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an  unreasonably  heayj  crop,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
remoTiDg  the  laterals  is  far  better  tl^n  merely  cutting  the 
soperfittons  bonches  off  andleariDg  the  growths  to  be  thickly 
crowded.  Bat  the  work  of  dbbaddiDg  should  be  done  early. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  half  the  Vines  in  England  would 
be  improred  by  a  simple  thinning-out  of  the  laterals,  for  an 
orercrowding  of  foliage  is  only  a  shade  less  injurious  than  an 
OTerweighting  with  fruit.  One  bunch  of  Grapes  with  fine 
well-colourea  berries  is  worth  two  clusters  of  small  unfinished 
fruit ;  and  one  stout  fully  developed  leaf  is  certainly  of  more 
value  than  two  flimsy  and  imperfect  examples  of  foliage. 

Now  is  the  time  to  preyent  both  oyercrowding  of  faiiage  and 
oyercropping,  and  both  evils  may  be  averted  by  the  same  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  superfluous  growths  that  at  this  moment  are 
impairing  the  condition  of  hundreds  of  Tines  in  British  gardens. 
The  finest  Grapes  are  produced  by  Vines  with  spurs  from  20  to 
3u  inches  apart,  and  the  most  pi-ofitless  crops  by  those  with  the 
growths  crowded  thickly  ana  less  than  a  foot  distant  from 
each  other,  the  rods  also  being  too  close  together,  or  less  than 
3  feet  asunder. — ^A  Nobthebn  Gabdeneb. 


TEA  ROSES.— No.  2. 


The  cuttings  being  struck,  gradually  hardened  off,  and  the 
situation  made  uncomfortable  for  green  fly,  as  directed  on 
page  309,  the  young  plants  are  now  rauly  for  potting  ;  and 
much  as  may  be  said  against  cramping  them  in  pots  when  in- 
tended for  outdoor  onlture,  I  think  pots  for  the  first  season 
and  shelter  for  the  first  winter  are  necessities  which  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with  even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  most  satisfactory  results  are  produced  when  the 
first  twelve  or  eighteen  months  of  the  life  of  a  Tea  Rose  are 
one  continuous  growing  season,  and  this  is  not  diflSicult  where 
there  is  a  greenhouse  to  place  them  in  during  winter.  But 
they  mxist  have  light  and  air,  and  this  can  generally  be  secured 
by  keeping  them  during  the  fii^t  winter  in  pots  of  larger 
diameter  than  the  plants  themselves,  which  will  to  a  great 
extent  counteract  that  fiital  tendency  of  all  amateur  gardeners 
to  place  six  plants  where  there  is  only  room  for  one.  If  Che 
firsC  potting  takes  place  not  later  than  August  a  repotting 
will  be  necessary  before  winter,  there/ore  the  pots  used  at  flzat 
need  only  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots,  say  4  inches 
in  diameter.  A  little  confinement  and  a  little  shade  will  be 
an  advantage  for  a  day  or  two  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  frame  is  useful.  Twenty-four  hours' 
close  confinement  will  be  quite  sufficient,  by  which  time  they 
will  have  started  rooting  afresh,  and  the  frame  may  be  venti- 
lated at  night ;  and  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  evening  after 
|>olting  they  will  be  the  better  for  having  the  lights  drawn 
quite  off,  and  in  future  only  partial  shading  from  bright  emi- 
shine  will  be  needed.  In  the  event  of  a  frame  not  being  avail- 
able, the  shady  side  of  a  hedge  or  a  wall,  the  interior  of  a 
eottagBi  or  even  a  box  with  a  newspaper  tacked  over  in  the 
place  of  the  lid,  may  be  made  to  answer  in  the  hands  of  an 
enthusiast. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  small  pots 
and  before  they  have  had  time  to  coil  round  them,  whicn  in 
the  months  of  July  or  August  will  take  about  a  fortnight  after 
potting,  I  recommend  the  plants  to  be  shifted  into  pots  not 
less  than  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  if  the  month  of  August  is 
nefft  oat  a  9-inch  pot  will  not  be  found  too  large.  The  soil 
employed  should  be  eocactly  that  which  is  suitable  for  Vines  in 
puts  or  stone  fruita-HBay  two  bushels  of  almost  fresh  turf 
roughly  broken  up  into  pieces  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  half  a 
bushel  of  thoroughly  decayed  and  pulverised  manure,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  peck  of  half-inch  bones.  If  this  when  mixed 
appear  of  the  right  texture  for  fruit  trees— neither  too  light  nor 
too  heavy,  it  will  be  just  what  Tea  Roses  require  ;  but  soils  in 
different  neighbourhoods  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  prescribe  for  every  grower,  therefore  each  one 
must  bring  bis  own  common  sense  to  bear  on  this  point.  When 
soQ  is  light  it  is  easily  made  suitable  for  plants  by  adding  a 
little  dry  pounded  olay,  and  when  too  heavy  the  remedy  is  to 
mix  burned  earth  with  it,  charcoal  dust,  or  old  mortar.  Sand 
always  impoverisbea,  therefore  unless  the  soil  is  of  a  very  ad- 
faenve  tatvae  it  is  not  advisable  to  add  sand  for  Roses.  I  dare- 
say the  sise  of  pot  I  recommend  will  appear  large  to  some  of 
your  readers,  but  those  who  have  not  given  the  Tea  Rose  this 
t^tment  and  will  allow  me  to  advise  them  to  try  it,  have  a 
treat  in  store. 

Plants  struck  in  early  summer  and  treated  liberally  will 
make  good  half -specimens  by  the  following  spring,  and  in  the 


autumn,  say  eighteen  Tw*<^Titli»  from  the  time  of  ioiertiBg 
cuttings,  tbey  will  be  large  enough  for  moatpeople.  I  ] 
pagate  a  few  eveiy  sessoii,  m^  find  tliey  prodnoe  umv  ^ 
flowers  while  they  haye  abundance  of  root  room  and 
continually  throwing  np  shoots  from  the  base,  strODgBi 
stronger  every  time,  tilf  thej  fill  the  largest  pots  I  m[ 
them  and  become  somewhat  cramped.  Before  we  inifci 
this  latter  stacre  it  has  to  be  decided  whit  further  use  ill 
made  of  the  plants.  If  planted  ont  in  a  suitable  place  Mi 
they  become  too  much  stunted  they  will  oootiniie  tke  m 
habit  of  throwing  up  strcmg  shoots  from  the  base,  and  tmi ' 
the  kinds  will  px^ucea  snccession  of  beantifnl  flowezithop 
many  summers  and  autumns.  But  all  are  not  salted  Id  # 
door  culture,  and  happily  some  of  these  prove  to  be  flie  W 
for  forcing  into  flower  at  midwinter,  and  for  which  bencefaS 
a  somewhat  different  mode  of  treatment  is  neceonj.- 
Wm.  Tatlob.  

HARDY  WINTER  AND  SPRING  VEGETABLE 
Thbeb  is  no  doubt  after  the  seyerity  of  the  past  two  wiatai 
gardeners  and  cultivators  generally  will  be  glad  to  sanrtH 
what  vegetables  haye  stood  well,  and  the  reverse,  tbrona  v 
past  winter,  and  any  information  that  can  be  given  vu  a 
eagerly  sought  after.  Mr.  Muir  and  "  Yobkshim  m 
DENBB  "  have  set  good  examples  in  this  respect  Bnt  ia  mi 
failures  and  successes  it  is  well  to  examine  minutely thee» 
tions  under  which  vegetables  are  grown.  In  certain  w^J 
various  vegetables  stand  the  seyerity  of  the  weather  wmm 
injury,  while  in  other  districts  the  same  yafiety  fails.  J^J"* 
two  correspondents  who  have  contributed  on  this  "bjeet, « 
may  safely  conclude  that  "  Tobkshirb  Oabdbnbb"  to  « 
severest  weather  to  contend  with  ;  but  will  his  loesm  ne  tJ 
table  line  prove  greater  than  Mr.  Mnir's?  whUe  ^J 
have  cultivated  under  the  best  conditions  to  prodnoe  mw* 
solid  growth.  We  are  more  fayourahlj  situated  as  repw 
climate  round  Liverpool  than  many  gardeners,  as  ••J'J 
registered  20^  of  frost  here,  yet  nearly  all  the  «o*»"J'?" 
Cabbages  for  the  spring  supply  haye  been  destroyed,  '"^^^Tr 
that  are  left  are  in  a  very  backward  state,  while  in  *mic  pjj  , 
of  Lincolndiire  the  spring  cabbages  a  short  time  *i® J*  I 
passed  safely  through  the  winter,  although  6*>  below  itfojwj 
registered  in  the  district  Enfield  Market  proved  the  J»^ 
with  us,  which  appears  to  be  the  variety  grown  there,  a 
are  we  to  account  for  the  same  yariety  ®****^'*^.  TSLife 
enduring  17**  more  frost  than  those  grown  about  this  ioow9» 
where  so  many  plants  were  killed  ?  .^  .^  «^ 

All  our  Broccolis  were  kiUed.  Osbom's  Whiter  White  p«J» 
the  hardiest,  and  stood  better  than  late  ▼•neties,  sUg^w 


apart,  and  attained  a  very  large  size,  yet  plenty  ^' jyj?u|u 
air  could  play  amongst  them.  Those  that  were  P^^^^^e 
and  the  lower  leayes  removed  in  several  gardens  J^""?  yi 
were  killed.  The  Cottagers'  Kale  stood  well,  ^^H®^2 
Scotch  were  every  one  killed.  Savoys  were  ^'"^^^^^/^i 
proyed  most  useful.  They  were  sown  towards  the  g  ^ 
April,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  planted  from  the  '^^ 
in  their  permanent  place.  We  sowed  again  the  ^'"v.lLw 
Curled  the  first  week  in  June,  and  ^nted  on  »  5??^ 
border  after  the  ground  was  cleared  of  the  earliest  "^"JJ 
and  had  a  valuable  crop,  the  ground  having  only  b^  c«J^ 
a  few  days  ago.  The  Rosette  Colewort  and  the  ^^\^ 
are  very  hardy  and  stood  well  with  us.  We  made  sowioPj 
the  9th  of  June,  and  planted  the  seedlings  when  J^JJ^J 
9  inches  apart.    The  former  we  continued  to  cut  all  ww 

4'Ka  ftv\af     mnA  1/>no    nff ai>  ♦Ka  fivaf    fi*»/\«a    n'AlW   llflfld.   WuUB  *^ 


the  frost,  and  long  after  the  first  Savoys  were  ^^^Jf^  ti^ 
Hardy  Qreen  has  proyed  valuable  up  to  now.  *°^  gn 
should  be  largely  planted  where  quantities  of  ^^  -JLjiie 
required  ;  after  the  hearts  are  cut  they  produce  a  serrio^^ 
supply  of  sprouts. — Wm.  Babdney. 

Sba  Sand.—I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  thaA  the  ^^i^ 
**  WiTHTGOXBB''  (page  352)  are  founded  more  on  **»*^  ^ 
practical  observation.  Has  your  correspondent  P^^^^ 
sand  recently  and  repeatedly  subjected  to  the  ^^^^^^^k^ 
tides  to  "destroy  tender  plants,  such  as  Altemantheras,*^***^ 
&c.  ? "  If  so,  his  experience  of  this  material  has  certajniyp^ 
the  reverse  of  mine.  The  sand  of  which  I  wrote,  '^°J.*"^J 
f uUy  and  almost  solely  employ,  is  nearly  always  """jj^lrf 
the  satniftting  influence  of  the  tide;  and8o£arfromde0B<7^ 
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tender  plants  it  appean  to  have  a  beaefidal  efloct.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  this  sand  for  Uie  choicest  ci  plants,  and  yet 
*^  WiTHTOOMBB  "  sajs  it  is  *'  almost  too  strong  lor  surfacing  beds 
ci  Crocuses  and  Asparagus."  Will  "  Withtoombs  "  kindly 
state  what  are  the  destructiye  elements  of  sea  sand  7— A.  R.  Cox, 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

Fob  flowering  all  the  year  round  I  do  not  think  there  are 
mnj  plants  to  surpass  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums.    Many  gardeners 
affect  to  dislike  them,  probably  because  they  are  so  common 
as  bedding  plants  ;  but  I  find  them  very  nsef  d1  at  all  seasons, 
especially  between  October  and  May,  a  period  when  the  flowers 
are  of  the  greatest  value.    There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  Tie 
with  the  richness  of  the  hues  of  many  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
daring  the  dull  months  of  the  year  tije  colours  come  much 
clearer  than  they  do  under  the  influence  of  strong  sunshine. 
With  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  dosen  plants  the  whole  of  our 
stock  is  annually  popagated  from  cuttings,  as  it  is  found  that 
jouDfr  Tigorous  puints  throw  up  the  largest  trusses  and  con- 
tinue in  a  floriferous  condition  throughout  the  season.    I  have 
|tt8t  given  the  plants  their  first  shift  from  the  cutting  pot,  and 
it  will  pobably  be  of  some  value  to  give  notes  of  how  these 
plants  have  been  and  will  be  treated. 

I  have  tried  various  kinds  of  growths  for  epttlngs,  and  find 

those  most  satisfactory  which  are  not  very  strong  and  not  too 

lai^.    These  callus  and  produce  roots  quickly,  and  continue 

well  furnished  with  leaves  from  the  soil,  whereas  cuttings  made 

from  very  strong  growths  take  a  longer  period  to  root  and  are 

apt  to  lose  the  lower  leaves.    Each  cutting  is  inserted  in  a 

thimble  pot,  the  smallest  size  made,  a  little  moss  being  placed 

for  draiiLsge,  and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  sand 

is  employed.    Provided  the  cuttings  are  healthy  when  inserted, 

and  a  temperature  of  65°  to  75*^  is  afforded  them,  with  a  dry 

position  near  the  glass,  not  one  plant  in  a  hundred  will  be 

lost.     Any  lime  up  to  the  end  of  May  will  be  suitable  for 

inserting  the  cuttings  that  are  to  flower  about  the  end  of 

October.    Our  stock  is  struck  earlier  merely  because  there  is 

more  space  in  the  pit  earlier  in  the  season  than  Uiere  is  now, 

and  the  strongest  plants  can  be  brought  on  to  produce  a  few 

large  trusses  earlier  in  the  autumn.    The  next  step  after  the 

cuttings  have  been  well  rooted  and  placed  in  a  eooler  structure 

is  to  give  them  more  root  room  and  a  better  soil.    The  compost 

I  employ  consists  of  three  parts  light  rich  Ijam,  one  part  cow 

manure  rubbed  down  quite  fine,  a  litUe  rough  sand,  and  a 

sprinkling  of  soot  and  bone  meal.    The  pots  for  the  first  shift 

are  4  inches  in  diameter ;  a  few  cinders  and  a  little  rough 

manure  are  placed  for  drainage,  and  the  plants  are  then  potted 

rather  firmly.    They  are  placed  in  an  average  temperature  of 

60*,  and  as  the  soil  in  the  pots  becomes  filled  with  roots  liquid 

manure  will  be  supplied  to  keep  the  plants  in  vigorous  health. 

The  points  of  the  leading  shoots  on  each  plant  must  be  taken 

off,  and  generally  this  will  be  all  the  pinching  required,  and 

if  well  managed  the  plants  will  be  dwarf  and  sturdy.    Early 

in  July  another  shift  into  6-inch  pots,  or  a  size  larger  in  the 

case  of  those  plants  of  a  more  robust  habit,  will  be  required. 

Instead  of  placing  manure  over  the  cinders  at  this  time  it  is 

preferable  to  use  either  clean  moss  or  rough  turf.    The  same 

compost  will  be  used  as  at  the  previous  pottings.    I  have  tried 

growing  the  plants  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  summer 

months,  but  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  grown  them 

under  glass.    I  do  not  recommend  ordinary  frames,  but  were 

the  sides  and  ends  elevated,  so  that  a  greater  supply  of  air 

could  be  secured,  that  style  of  frame  would  do  well  enough. 

The  flower  trusses  are  removed  as  they  appear  throughout 
the  summer,  but  I  do  not  consider  leaving  a  few  trusses  to 
develope  at  all  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  By 
the  middle  of  October  the  stock  must  be  placed  in  a  light 
house  where  a  minimum  temperature  of  50^  to  65®  can  be  eom- 
manded  throughout  the  winter.  A  higher  temperature  is  not 
necessary  until  after  the  days  have  b^un  to  lengthen,  when 
an  increase  of  5®  or  10°  will  greatly  assist  the  plants.  Through- 
out the  dull  months  clear  water  only  should  be  given,  but  when 
fresh  ffrowth  commences  liquid  manure  may  be  given  every 
time  the  plants  require  water  with  the  very  best  c^ect  on  the 
health  of  the  stock.  It  is  very  necessary  to  guard  against  too 
much  heat,  especially  if  the  trusses  are  intended  for  cutting. 
The  structure  m  which  they  are  grown  should  be  at  all  times 
more  or  less  freely  ventilated.  In  April  the  plants  will  succeed 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  may  be  kept  growing  and 
flowering  for  any  length  of  time.    The  old  plants  are  useful 


for  placing  in  vases  and  mixed  borders.  The  double  varieties, 
thoi^  they  do  not  flower  so  freely  during  the  winter  months, 
flower  early  in  spring  under  similar  treatment  given  to  the 
single  varieties.  The  following  are  a  few  good  double  forms — 
Wonderful,  Ve^ta,  Madame  Tbibaut^  Asteroid,  Eug^e  Ban- 
douin,  Roi  des  Violets,  Candidissima  plena,  Madame  Bar)et, 
Louis  Boutard,  and  Marie  Lemoine.  These  are  of  good  habit 
and  produce  their  flowers  freely.— R.  P.  Brothbrbton. 

YOUNG   VINES  FAILING. 

A  CASK  of  this  nature  came  under  my  observation  the  other 
day.  The  Vines  were  planted  three  years  ago  in  a  border  com- 
posed simply  o^  turf  off  an  old  pasture,  some  broken  bones, 
and  charcoal.  They  did  well  the  first  season,  but  last  year 
they  had  a  dry  stunted  appearance,  producing  very  poor 
foliage,  in  fact  little  better  than  thriving  Black  Currants  would 
do. '  The  bunches  they  showed  just  before  coming  in  bloom 
turned  round  more  like  a  tendril,  and  were  as  hard  and  dry  as 
if  dead ;  the  buds  also  dropped  off ;  the  foliage  meanwhile 
assumed  an  appearance  of  prematare  ripening.  They  made 
pretty  good  wood.  The  disease,  or  whatever  it  is,  seemed  to  be 
m  the  bunches  and  leavei).  This  year  they  started  in  the  usual 
way,  but  juist  before  coming  in  bloom  they  went  exactly  as 
they  did  last  year.  They  are  managed  by  a  first-rate  gardener 
who  has  a  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  his  productions,  but 
specially  Grapes.  Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  any  light 
on  this  singular  case  ?— Visitor. 

THE  POLYANTHUS  MYSTERY. 

I  WAS  well  awai-e,  as  Mr.  Dod  surmises  (page  335),  that 
many  eminent  botanists  have  held  a  different  opinion  from  mv 
own  in  regard  to  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip  being  distinct 
species  ;  but  as  aU  the  arguments  they  have  brought  forward^ 
so  far  as  I  have  read,  hare  either  broken  down  in  one  or  nkore 
points,  or  seemed  very  much  open  to  doubt^  my  opinion  on 
the  distinctiveness  of  these  two  plants  remains  unaltered.  I 
have  not  read  Mr.  Bentham*s ''  Handbook  of  the  British  Flou," 
therefore  cannot  tell  what  his  reasons  are  for  considering 
not  only  the  Primrose,  Cowslip,  and  Oxlip,  but  also  the  Bard- 
field  Oxlip  (Primula  clatior,  Jacg,\  as  one  species— vis.,  the 
Cowslip  (P.  veris).  AU  I  can  say  is  that  he  seems  to  have 
struck  on  a  rock  that  has  been  a  stnmblingUock  for  hundreds 
besides  himself.  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  word  "  species ; " 
and  as  the  question  appears  tome  to  hinge  rather  more  on 
what  is  a  species  than  on  the  fixity  of  the  character  of  these 
plants,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  clearly  define  what  is 
meant  by  a  species  before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  question 
of  classification. 

Of  course  we  are  all  aware  there  is  no  such  thing  in  NatuK 
as  a  species — nothing  but  individuals ;  therefore  the  word  ex- 
presses something  more  or  less  ideal,  and  must  for  this  very 
leason  be  more  or  less  arbitrary.  Indeed  all  classifications  are 
arbitrary,  and  cannot  well  be  otherwise.  We  may  clearly  define 
a  species  and  a  genus,  and  say  that  the  difference  between  them 
is  more  marked  than  between  a  rac3  and  a  species,  or  that 
between  a  genus  and  a  family  is  greater  than  uat  between  a 
species  and  a  genus,  and  carry  this  out  until  we  come  to  the 
two  sub-kingdoms  into  which  all  plants  are  divided  ;  but  wli|o 
shall  say  where  a  genus  ends  and  a  species  begins  7  Nevertiie- 
less  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  I  attaeh 
no  importance  to  classification,  or  believe  that  plants  or  animals 
cannot  be  classified.  What  I  wish  to  show  is  that  theie  is  no 
such  thing  in  any  natural  system  of  claaBification  as  an  coder 
or  eroup  of  plants  or  animals  standing  alone — that  is,  withisut 
relationship  to  other  groups.  In  Ule^  whole  range  of  the 
bi(^ogical  vocabulaiy  there  is  no  word  that  has  been  more 
misused  that  that  of  ''  species  ; "  but  amongst  true  naturalists  it 
has  a  pretty  distanct  meaning,  which  is  thii^,  that  when  two  sets 
of  plants  vary,  and  this  variation  is  greater  than  between 
individual  plants  of  either  of  them,  it  is  called  "  specific,"  while 
the  latter  variation  is  called  a  "  variety."  Now  let  us  apply  this 
to  our  Primroses  and  Cowslips,  and  see  if  they  do  not  differ 
wider  than  can  be  called  a  variation.  The  first  glance  shows 
us  they  differ  considerably  in  the  flowers  and  leaves,  in  their 
mode  of  producing  flowers,  in  the  time  of  flowering  (the  Prim- 
rose being  some  weeks  earlier  than  the  Cowslip},  and  in  the 
situations  they  inhabit.  When  crossed  they  are  in  a  high 
degree  sterile,  and  the  hybrids  thus  produced  (Oxlips)  are  still 
more  so  both  when  crossed  inter  se  or  with  either  parent.  If 
such  fixed  characters  as  these  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
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species  where  shall  we  get  a  trne  species  ?  With  regard  to  the 
Ozlip,  I  hare  to  repeat  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Prim- 
rose and  the  Ck>w8hp,  of  which  either  may  be  the  seed-bearer. 
The  Bardfield  Oxlip  (P.  elatior)  is  a  distinct  species  and  quite 
limited  in  its  ranee  in  this  oomitiy.  The  readmess  with  which 
it  bears  seed,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  foand  in  districts  where 
neither  the  Cowslip  nor  Primrose  occur,  show  that  it  is  not  a 
hybrid. 

Haying  said  this  much  on  classification  and  in  support  of 
my  preTlousIy  expressed  opinion,  let  me  now  return  to  Mr. 
I>od*B  letter.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  science  since 
the  days  of  Linnseus,  and  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Dod  that  he  should  hare  brought  in  Linnseus's  classification  of 
plants,  because  of  all  that  great  naturalist's  works  his  system 
of  plant  classification  is  the  one  least  followed  in  modem 
science.  It  was  not  a  "  natural  system,"  and  therefore  has 
been  discarded.    Linnasus  himself  was  well  aware  of  its  im- 

Serfections,  and  said  that  a  natural  system  "  was  the  one  great 
esideratum  of  botanical  science." 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Polyanthus,  it  is  little  to  the 
point  to  instance  seedlings  of  the  common  wild  Primrose  when 
planted  in  gardens  showing  a  re»dy  disposition  to  sport  both 
m  form  and  colour ;  and  here  let  me  obsmre  that  Mr.  Dod  has 
not  used  the  word  "  sport "  in  the  sense  known  to  botanists. 
The  rariability  of  seedlings  is  well  known  to  all,  and  what  is 
more  likely  than  that  the  parent  Primroses  were  fertilised  by 
pollen  from  various  hybnds  of  garden  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthuses ?  The  Devonshire  gardeners,  who  stated  that  when 
Cowslips  are  introduced  into  that  county  they  soon  turn  to 
Primroses,  are  on  a  par  with  many  in  Yorkshire,  who  firmly 
believe  that  when  Primroses  are  turned  upside  down  tl^ey 
change  to  Polyanthuses,  and  I  would  as  soon  believe  one  as 
the  other. 

What  Mr.  Dod  states  about  garden  Primroses  running  into 
the  Polyanthus  habit  is  quite  true,  but  then  these  garden 
Primroses  are  so  intercrossed  that  no  one  living  would  venture 
to  unravel  their  parentage,  and  it  is  through  experimenting 
on  Primroses  grown  in  gfutlens  that  many  mistakes  have  been 
made.  A  I^imrose  produced  in  a  garden,  though  apparently 
pure,  may  have  one  or  two  crosses  in  it,  which  when  again 
crossed  would  perhaps  show  them  through  the  power  of  ire- 
version.  But  I  have  said  enough.  What  seems  to  me  the 
most  extraordinary  is,  that  we  find  acres  of  Cowslips  without 
any  Primroses  or  any  intermediate  form,  and  again  we  find 
acres  of  Primroses  without  a  single  Cowslip  or  any  plant  con- 
necting the  two.  It  is  therefore  clear  they  both  come  true  from 
seed,  whereas  if  they  were  but  varieties  a  union  of  either  ought 
to  produce  Cowslips,  Primroses,  and  Oxlips  ;  and  as  they  do 
not,  I  must  still  hold  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Dod  must  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  his  remarks  on  ferti- 
lisation by  insects  are  scarcely  accurate.  I  said  in  my  letter 
that  pin-eyed  flowers  are  more  fertile  when  impregnated 'by 
pollen  from  thrum-eyed  flowers,  and  vice  versd,  1  should  have 
said  more  on  the  subject,  but  felt  I  had  already  taken  up  space 
enough.  He  says  the  thrum-eyed  flowers  are  all  fertilised 
from  pin-eyed  flowers,  and  the  pin-eyed  from  thrum-eyed. 
Bees  of  several  kinds  hare  visited  my  Polyanthuses  daily,  and 
I  am  convinced  after  careful  observation  that  when  a  bee 
thrusts  its  proboscis  down  the  corolla  of  a  thrum-eyed  flower 
tiiie  proboscis  carries  pollen  down  with  it  on  to  the  stigma,  and 
when  it  searches  a  pin-eyed  one  it  in  like  manner  brings  up 
the  pollen  from  the  anthers  and  deposits  some  of  it  on  the 
stigma.    How  can  it  avoid  doing  so  ?--F.  Botes. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Dod  (page  835)  when  he  says 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  distinction  between  the  Polyanthus, 
Cowslip,  and  Oxlip  to  regard  them  as  distinct  species,  but 
merely  forms  of  the  Primrose  (Primula  vulgaris).  I  find  the 
latter  very  often  red,  sometimes  white,  without  the  yeOow 
throat  I  noticed  last  week  a  wild  form  of  P.  vulgaris  with 
flowets  umbellate  like  the  Polyanthus.  In  another  shady  spot 
I  saw  a  Primrose  with  two  fiowers  arising  from  one  scape,  and 
I  had  one  sent  to  me  with  its  flowers  hose-in-hose ;  thus  there  is 
no  accounting  for  deviations  from  the  well-known  form. 

On  referring  to  the  second  edition  of  the  '*  British  Flora,"  by 
W.  J.  Hooker,  I  find  the  following  remarks : — "  Various  are 
the  opinions  respecting  the  above  three  Primulas.  As  to  the 
permanence  of  the  specific  characters.  Professor  Henslow  has 
seen  them  all  produced  from  the  same  root,  and  tiius  in  his 
nseful  little  caUdogue  of  British  plants  arranged  according  to 
tiie  natural  system  he  has  reduced  them  to  Taneties  of  Primula 
yeris  as  Linnaeus  had  done.    Few  plants  are,  however,  more 


constant  to  the  characters  here  laid  down  than  these 
generally  seen  growing  in  their  wild  state.  Tli^  aie  rmaif 
found  intermixed,  and  in  Scotland  the  two  last  kcMis  as 
scarcely  known.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  F.  elaAior  is  i 
hybrid  between  the  other  two ;  bat  Mr.  H.  F.  T^bot  toead 
upon  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain  near  the  Lake  off 
in  Switzerland  P.  elatior  in  abundance,  while  P.  Teri 
confined  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  P.  vulgaris  was  not 
within  fifty  miles  of  it"  As  will  be  seen  by  this,  the  wathar  m 
inclined  for  them  to  be  species  rather  ihtJi  forms,  bat  I  aa 
inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Dod  and  Professor  Henalow',  aai 
that  is  to  consider  Uiem  as  forms  only  of  Primala  vnlgaraL 

I  append  a  botanical  description  of  each — viz^  Pri^sk 
vulgaris  (Primrose). — Leaves  toothed,  wrinkled  ;  scape  siii^ 
fiowered  ;  limb  of  corolla  flat ;  syn.  P.  veris,  var.  acanlia,  Z. 
JffgmUnP,  Primula  elatior  (Oxlip).— Leaves  toothed,  wrinkled. 
contracted  below  the  middle ;  scape  umbellate ;  limb  of  cara& 
flat ;  syn.  Primula  veris,  var.  elatior,  X.,  HensUm.  Prxmaia 
veris  (Cowslip).— Leaves  toothed,  wrinkled,  contracted  bekv 
the  middle  ;  scape  umbellate ;  calycine  teeth  obtnse_;  limb  ef 
corolla  concave ;  syn.  P.  veris  var.  oflSdnalis, 
W.  BOBEBTS,  Penzance, 

P.S.— Is  the  Primula  elatior  of  Withering— (See  " 
Flora,"  by  W.  J.  Hooker,  2nd  ed.),  and  that  of  Jacqnin  0 
Loudon's  "  Hortus  Britannicus,"  and  London's  ^  Catalogae  gC 
British  Plants  ")  the  same  7  Probably  Col.  Trevor  Cflarke  coeld 
answer  my  question  ? — W.  B. 


I  AM  at  a  loss  to  find  in  what  respect  <' An  Am^txub's'' 
opinion  differs  from  mine.  I  fully  agree  with  eTeiy  wmd  cff 
his  letter  on  page  351,  and  our  experience  seems  to  be  jnst  the 
same.  For  many  years  my  habit  has  been  to  raise  PdlyaBr 
thuses  from  bought  seed,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  seed  beds 
till  they  fiower.  I  then  select  the  best  for  spring  bedding,  and 
transplant  the  rest  to  the  shrubberies,  where  they  are  sdlowei 
to  shed  their  seed  and  are  left  to  themselves  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  a  complete  dearance  is  made.  I  enclose  a  bod 
of  fiowers,  none  of  them  removed  more  than  two  genmtkas 
from  an  ordinary  garden  Polyanthus,  showing  the  difiEereait 
steps  by  which  they  descend  to  the  pure  and  simple  wild  Cow- 
slip and  wild  Primrose,  both  of  which  are  frequently  fooad 
amongst  them.  Wild  Primroses  have  sometimes  been  plantsd 
in  these  borders,  but  never  wild  Cowslips.  Now  if  gaidea 
Polyanthus  when  left  to  themselves  degenerate  in  one  or  two 
generations  into  wild  I^mroses  and  wild  Cow8li|M,  is  it  not 
a  fair  inference  that  they  are  improved  Primiosee  and  Cow* 
slips  ?  But  It  probably  requires  a  patient  cultivation  ixa  mMsxj 
generations  to  produce  a  good  Polyanthus,  though  the  lerer- 
sion  to  the  natural  type  is  rapid  enough. 

To  Col.  Trevor  dane  1  say  that  I  haye  no  pretension  at  aD 
to  be  scientific,  and  that  I  have  not  the  patient  peraeTeramx 
required  for  making  scientific  experiments  in  plant  coltue^ 
but  I  respect  those  who  have  it  all  the  more.  My  obeerratioBi 
are  quite  casual  and  my  conclusions  often  drawn  at  randooi, 
and  I  am  thankful  when  they  meet  with  the  criticism  of  those 
who  know  more  of  the  subject  than  I  do.  But  what  I  write 
records  of  what  I  have  observed,  or  believe  I  have  obaerred ; 
I  am  always  glad  to  be  taught  if  I  am  wrong.  There  is 
one  question  the  answer  to  which  will  interest  many  of  yoor 
readers,  and  perhaps  Col.  Trevor  Clarke  will  give  us  his  opinioB 
about  it.  If  the  flower  generally  called  the  Oxlip  is  not  a 
cross  between  the  Cowslip  and  ue  Primrose,  how  is  it  that  it 
is  never  found  wild  except  where  both  Cowslips  and  Primzoses 
grow  together  7  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  produced  Cowslips,  Oxlips,  and  Piimrosei 
from  the  same  root.— C.  Wollbt  Dod. 

[The  flowers  represent  a  strange  intermixture  of  fomis. 
There  are  two  or  three  Polyanthuses,  but  it  is  impossibie  to 
describe  the  others  by  any  other  term  than  mongrels.  Tb^ 
are  neither  true  Cowslips,  Oxlips,  nor  Polyanthuses,  but  the 
three  types  appear  merged  into  various  sizes,  forms^  and 
colours. — Ei>s.j  

Hayivo  noticed  with  interest  the  recent  discussion  npon  the 
origin  of  the  Polyanthus,  I  desire  to  mention  a  rather  curioui 
sport  of  the  Primula  vulgaris  which  has  occurred  in  my  garden. 
The  plant  in  question  has  borne  flowers  of  the  ordinary  ^rpe 
all  spring,  but  has  now  produced  a  truss  of  three  flowers  upon 
a  footstalk  similar  to  that  of  the  Polyanthus,  one  of  the  flowers 
being  perfectly  double,  and  the  remaining  two  single.  Hie 
other  fiowers  npon  ^e  plant  are  all  of  the  common  ^ype 
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There  are  aeyeial  roots  of  the  PoljanthTiB  in  close  proximity  to 
it»  bat  no  yarieties  of  the  double  Pximroee. — M.  H. 


THE  LATE  ROBEBT  FORTUNE. 

Ai«L  lorers  of  beautif al  flowers  and  fine  trees  mnst  feel 

«ratefiil  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  so 

kindly  furnishing  its  readers  with  an  excellent  portrait  and 

•ketch  of  the  career  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  enrich  the 

gardens  and  landscapes  of  this  and  other  European  countries. 

Byeiything  connected  with  this  yery  successful  trayeller  and 

•collector  must  now  when  he  is  gone  be  interesting  to  the  plant- 

loTing  portion  of  tiie  public ;  and  the  writer  of  this,  happening 

^  be  a  natiye  of  the  same  parisb,  has  known  Mr.  Fortune  from 

ins  earliest  boyhood,  and  nas  tboqght  that  it  might  possibly 

be  interesting  to  some  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Joumid 

>to  know  that  he  receiyed  his  first  instructions  in  gardening 

from  a  Mr.  Wm.  FaUa,  who  was  long  gardener  to  Mr.  Buchan  at 

Kelloe.    Mr.  Falla  was  considen^d  an  excellent  gardener,  and 

was  in  all  other  respects  a  most  estimable  and  worthy  man. 

Mr.  Fortune  left  Kelloe  for  Moredun  when  (•till  a  yeiy  young 
<inan,  and  when  he  had  been  about  twelye  months  at  the  latter 
place,  the  writer  being  then  in  Edinburgh,  well  recollects 
walking  to  Moredun,  two  miles  distant,  on  the  eyening  of  a 
winter's  day,  passing  the  night  there  with  Mr.  Fortune,  and 
.starting  along  with  him  yery  early  on  the  following  morning, 
when  we  crossed^  the  range  of  Sontra  Hills,  and  walked  to 
•our  natiye  parish  of  Edrom,  which  we  reached  about  night- 
fall, the  distance  trayelled  being  fifl^  or  more  miles.  There 
were  no  railways  in  connection  with  Edinburgh  in  those 
.  days,  and  I  think  the  only  conyeyanoe  ayailable  to  us  was  the 
Dnnse  two-horse  coach,  stage  waggon,  or  carrier's  cart ;  the 
lormer  I  daresay  somewhat  expensiye,  and  the  latter  rather 
^alow.  But  our  hearts  were  light,  and  our  purses  yery  likely 
MTtook  of  the  same  buoyant  quality,  and  we  then  thought  it 
out  a  light  task  to  perform  the  journey  on  foot,  little  then 
-aware  of  the  many  longer  ones  which  one  of  us  at  least  Was 
destined  in  after  years  to  undertake. — P.  Gbusye. 


PACKING  CUT  FLOWERS  IN  SPINACH. 

Altrouoh  we  are  within  oomparatiyely  easy  distance  of 
Xondon  hampers  or  boxes  of  fruit,  flowers,  or  yegetables  started 
from  here  at  7  A.M.  seldom  airiye  at  the  town  house  of  my 
employer  befoie  6  PJf .  This  is  owine  to  our  being  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  with  a  railway  ternunus  seyeral  miles  from 
the  west  end  of  London ;  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  we  are 
worse  situated  than  are  others  who  may  be  a  hundred  miles 
and  upwards  from  the  metropolis,  but  are  able  to  send  to  a 
terminus  much  nearer  the  abode  of  their  employers.  In  my  case 
ihe  packages  are  trayelling  about  London  in  the  yans  of  the 
Parcels'  Deliyeiy  Company  seyeral  hours  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  to  ue  injury  of  the  contents  unless  well 
packed.  Y^^tables  are  commonly  packed  in  Spinach,  and 
haying  frequently  obseryed  how  fresh  they  turn  out  when  so 
packed  I  last  season  decided  to  try  its  effect  on  cut  flowers, 
-and  so  weU  did  it  answer  that  I  was  requested  to  continue  its 
use.  Stephanotises  and  Boses  are  flowers  much  in  request 
liere.  The  former  and  similarly  delicate  flowers  I  was  accus« 
tomed  to  pack  carefully  in  cotton  wool,  and  the  latter  closely 
in  thin  layers  in  common  with  other  flowers.  In  neither 
instance  did  they  arriye  at  their  destination  in  good  condition, 
invariably  flagging  badly,  and  almost  irrecoyerably.  The 
cotton  wool,  although  it  preyents  bruising,  really  absorbs 
moisture  from  ths  flowers ;  but  not  so  the  succulent  Spinach 
ieayes,  as  the  flowers  are  taken  out  of  the  packages  apparently 
as  fresh  as  when  gathered.  A  leaf  is  wrapp^  round  each 
Bose,  and  also  each  bunch  of  Stephanotis,  a  smaller  leaf  beinff 
3)laoed  among  the  pips  ;  and  the  other  flowers  are  mostly  laia 
'on  Spinach,  and  the  rows  diyided  by  it.  Sbsllow  boxes  are 
used  for  packing,  and  I  flnd  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the 
lowers  and  place  them  in  pans  of  water  on  the  preyions 
night,  as  they  then  absorb  sufficient  moisture  to  compensate 
lor  the  loss  by  bleeding.  To  keep  up  a  supply  of  Spinach 
•daring  hot  weather  frequent  small  sowings  are  made  on  a 
lUHTth  and  rather  rich  border.— W.  loauLDBN. 


bushes  of  it,  the  smallest  of  which  is  15  feet  across,  8  feet  high, 
and  almost  a  perfect  half  globe  in  a  blase  of  scarlet  The  other 
two  are  equally  good,  yery  symmetrical,  and  if  not  quite  as 
bright  as  the  Bhododendrons,  they  last  much  longer  in  flower, 
grow  a  better  shape,  and  12''  or  15^  frost  injure  neither  flowers 
nor  shoots.  They  stand  separately  on  the  grass,  and  haye  not 
been  trimmed  in  any  way  for  the  past  eight  years.  Bullfinches 
when  numerous  will  take  their  buas,  but  bullfinches  should  not 
be  numerous ;  the  remedy  is  powder  and  shot. — ^Wm.  Tatlob. 

BOYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Mat  11th. 

This  Meeting  was  not  distinguished  by  any  eztiaordlnary  dis- 
play either  of  plants  or  fruit,  yet  the  latter  comprised  some  ex- 
cellent Pine  Apples  and  Strawberries,  while  the  former  were 
■ni&ciently  numerous  to  make  one  side  of  the  conseryatorr  bright, 
and  seyeral  new  plants  of  unusual  interest  were  exhibited.  In 
the  conseryatorr  Messrs.  Yeitch  ^  Sons'  group  of  Azaleas  and 
Maples  occupied  a  large  space,  and  the  rich  colours  of  some  of  the 
Asaleas  were  so  aereeabfy  softened  by  the  pleasing  light  green 
foliage  of  the  ICaples  that  the  effect  was  extremely  satisfactory. 

Fbuit  Oomhittbb.— Henry  Webb,  E^q.,  in  the  chair.  A  dish 
of  yery  fine  Strawberries  was  receiyed  from  Lord  Wimbome, 
Canford  Manor,  Dorset.  They  were  the  President  yarie^,  and 
were  from  plants  which  Mr.  Hinds,  the  gardener,  stated  were 
wintered  without  any  glass  protection  and  potted  the  second  week 
in  August.  Mr.  Hinds  also  sent  a  dish  of  William  I.  Pea  grown 
in  9-inch  pots  in  a  cool  orchard  house,  also  two  dishes  of  excellent 
Mushrooms  grown  from  a  bed  in  the  open  in  the  ridge  form  and 
eoyered  with  9  inches  of  litter.  There  was  also  a  fine  dish  of 
Yeitch's  Improyed  Ashleaf  Potatoes.  All  these  objects  showed 
superior  cultiyatioD,  and  were  awarded  a  cultural  commendation. 
Mr.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Bsq.,  Gunnersbnry 
Honse,  Acton^  sent  seyen  Queen  Pines  of  excellent  flayour  which 
were  grown  m  small  pots  in  a  yery  limited  spaoe.  They  were 
considered  well  worthy  of  a  cultural  commen^tion,  which  was 
awarded  to  them.  Mr.  John  Beach  Preston,  Igtham,  Seyenoaks, 
sent  a  dish  of  seedling  Tomatoes,  which  were  identified  as  the 
same  as  Hathaway's  Excelsior.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Samuel  Ledsham  of  Green  Lane,  Boughton,  Chester,  sent 
seyeral  heads  of  a  late  Broccoli,  which  was  greatly  admired,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  it  should  be  sent  aeain  to  the  next  Meeting, 
when  some  other  yarieties  will  be  exhu>ited  along  with  it  for 
comparison.  Mr.  Maher,  gardener  to  C.  AUhnsen,  Esq..  Stoke 
Court,  Slough,  sent  dishes  of  Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine  and  Oraw- 


PTBT78  JAPOKICA.— This  is  Often  seen  tacked  to  a  wall,  and 
in  such  a  position  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  haye  a  yery  cheery 
appearance  during  the  cold  weather,  but  why  is  it  not  more 
frequently  planted  to  grow  as  a  bush  ?    We  haye  three  large 


Colmar,  Ne  Plus  Menris,  and  Winter  Kelis  Pears,  and  Yioomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberry,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  A  yer^  interestinff  collection  of  European  fruits  grown 
in  South  Austraua  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G^rge  Bhelton  of  Com- 
mercial Street,  Mount  Gkimbier.  It  consisted  of  a  dish  of  Apples, 
Uyedale's  St.  Gkrmain  Pears,  Sultana  or  Jordan  Almond,  yellow 
Danyers  Onion,  and  two  yarieties  of  Potatoes.  A  special  letter 
of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Floral  Committbx.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  The  plants 
submitted  to  the  Committee  w^re  in  excellent  condition,  although 
few  in  numbers.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
seyeral  new  plants,  and  for  the  following  three  flrst-class  ctftifi- 
cates  were  granted— Anthurinm  Schertcerianum  Bothschildianum, 
a  form  that  has  resulted  from  crossing  the  ordinary  A.  Schertzeri- 
anum  with  the  white  yariet^,  was  raised  by  Mr.  F.  Bergman, 
gardener  to  Baron  Bothschild  at  Ferrieres,  France.  The  leayes 
resemble  the  typical  species,  but  the  spathe  exhibits  a  combination 
of  the  characters  of  both^  for  it  is  whits  spotted  or  dusted  oyer 
with  red,  and  the  spadix  is  yellow.  It  is  certainly  yery  peculiar, 
but  will  not  surpass  the  old  form  in  a  decoratiye  point  of  yiew. 
Chionographis  japonica,  a  pretty  little  plant  with  a  basal  rosette 
of  leayes  and  long  scapes  of  small  white  fiowers.  Gloxinia  Prince 
of  Wales,  a  yariety  of  great  merit ;  habit  compact  and  sturdy ; 
flowers  erect,  yery  symmetrical  in  form ;  colour  white,  thickly 
dotted  with  yiolet  purple.  .  Seyeral  other  G-loxinias  were  shown 
by  the  same  firm,  notably  Eclatant,  of  a  rich  crimson  colour :  and 
Ariadne,  similar  in  form  to  Prinoe  of  Wales,  but  dotted  with  rea.  A 
plant  of  a  dwarf  Anthurinm  was  also  sent,  named  A.  Schertzen- 
anum  pygmsBum,  about  9  or  10  inches  in  height,  with  narrow 
acute  leayes^nd  narrow  brightly  coloured  spathes.  Mr.  G.  Braid, 
Winchmore  Hill,  sent  plants  of  seedling  Pelargoniums  of  the  type 
known  as  "  decoratiye  yarieties  " — ^namely,  those  grown  for  maraet. 
They  were  all  in  48-size  pots  and  in  yigorous  health  ;  but  of  the 
three  yarieties  shown  only  one— yiz..  Decorator,  was  considered 
sufficiently  distinct  to  ment  a  first-class  certificate.  This  was  of 
good  habit ;  the  trusses  large ;  fiowers  of  eood  form,  petals  slightly 
crimped  round  the  margin,  white  streaked  with  rose  in  the  centre. 
The  others.  Criterion  and  Distinction,  were  also  good  yarieties  and 
profusely  flowered.  Mr.  Weatherall  of  Finchley  also  exhibited 
some  new  Pelargoniums  of  the  same  type.    First-class  certificates 
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Wion  awarded  for  the  foDowinip— fiauiie,  habit  compact ;  truss  ' 
large ;  flowers  rich  scerlet,  with  a  dark  blotch  on  the  upper  petals :  j 
Terjr  showr.  Clipper,  trusses  neat;  flowers  rosj  enmson,  the 
upper  petals  being  rather  brighter,  nurked  with  a  dark  blotch : 
and  l£r.  Gladstone,  a  fine  ranety,  with  rosy  salmon  flowexs  pro- 
dnoed  in  noble  trusses.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for 
a  new  Gloxinia  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswiek,  which  was 
appropriately  named  the  Chiswick  White.  The  plant  was  in  excel- 
lent condition  in  a  Si-siee  pot,  and  was  bearing  over  two  dozen 
fine  fiowers  and  buds.  The  lormer  were  of  nnosaally  good  form, 
lar^  and  pure  white.  This  appcAis  to  be  one  of  the  beflt  white 
Yaneties  yet  obtained  both  in  parity  of  colour  and  prof useness. 

AmouR  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  was  a  remarkiibly  fine  sped- 
mea  of  udoBtoglosenm  odoxatnm  from  Mr.  W.  Sherwin,  gardener 
to  M.  Sparke^  Esq.,  Charlwood  House.  LtTcrpool,  and  for  which  a 
eaJtual  commendation  was  deserredly  awarded*  It  was  bearing- 
OTsr  two  hundred  flowers.  Mr.  H.  Caanell,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhi- 
bited cat  flowers  of  the  ptetty  double  white  Campanula  persicl- 
folia,  a  rerr  useful  plant  for  supplying  pure  white  neatly  formed 
flowers ;  also  specimens  of  Pelargonium  oucuUatnm  fiore-pleno, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  well  known  Bollisson's  Unique ; 
■ome  excellent  seedling  Mimuluaes.  and  a  number  of  new  Primulas 
of  the  lUaeina  type.  A  rote  of  thanks  was  aeeoided  to  Mr« 
OanaeU  for  his  colleetions,  and  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Banelagh  Road« 
Baling,  for  ooUeotions  of  hasdy  fiowers,  including  WaHflowers, 
Tvrr  fine ;  Priomlas,  Polyanthuses,  and  the  brightly  coloured! 
Anbaetia  Tiolaoea.  Messn.  Chas.  Lee  A  Son,  Hammersmith,  sent 
plants  ef  a  new  Lobelia  named  Blue  Star,  yery  bright  in  colour, 
with  a  white  ^re ;  small  Betinospocas,  and  specimens  of  the  Golden 
Box.  Mr.  Ek  Aaymaa,  gazdener  to  the  Hon.  Leveson  Gk>wer, 
Eblmbuy,  Docking,  sent  flowers  of  a  seedling  Primula  japonicai 
that  were  nearly  white,  being  only  faintly  tinged  with  purple  in 
the  centra. 

In  the  oonserratoiy  Messn,  Yeitdi  staged  a  handsome  group  ot 
Asaleas  and  Japanese  Maples,  the  former  including  a  large  num- 
ber of  exoeptioiudly  good  varieties.  Some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
were  the  following  ^-Oswald  de  Eerchoye,  flowering  moet  pro- 
fusely, colour  a  pale  crimson  ;  Triomphe  de  Wondelghem,  a  tine 
double  sslmon  scarlet:  Roi  d'Hollande,  yery  bright  red,  good 
flower;  Flambeau, small  flower, bat  of  an  intensely  rich  crimson/ 
ook>ur ;  Comtesse  de  Flandre.  La  Beeea,  and  Belle  de  Boses  are 
excellent  pink  yarieties  with  uk^E*  flowers,  white  ;  Mdlle.  Mane 
IiefabyTe  and  Bosa  Bonheur  are  fine  white  forms.  About  seyentr 
pyramidal  specimens  were  exhibited,  all  yery  well  flowered.  A 
sold  medal  was  awatded  for  the  group.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  4(  Sod, 
Waltham  Cross,  were  awaided  a  silyer  Flora  medal  for  six  boxes 
of  exoeUeot  cut  Boses,  comprising  about  lao  blooms,  all  yeir 
insh  and  brkht.  Baioaae  de  Rothschild  and  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford were  adnuzaUy  represented.  Mr.  H.  Caanell  was  adjudged  a 
aiiyer  BsffVfW"  medal  lor  baekets  of  Pansiesjincluding  Chieftain. 
Yestal,  Magpie,  Yellow  Boy.  and  Queen  victoria,  varieties  of 
gnat  bSMity  and  showvi  in  fine  condition.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Osbom  4(  Sons,  Falham,  for  a 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  pans  of  the  intensely  deep 
Wa»  Gentiana  acanlis  in  the  front  row  being  especially  notiouable. 
A  similar  medal  was  aoeoided  to  Mr.  Bapley,  gardener  to  J.  Brand, 
Esq.,  Bedford  Hill  House,  Balham,  for  a  group  of  Calceolariaa, 
well  grown,  with  large  flowers,  some  being  very  finely  coloured; 
MessBk  Smith  A  La&e,  florists,  Kensington,  sent  bouquets  and 
nniamental  baskets  of  Ferns ;  sad  a  large  group  of  planU  was  sent 
from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  comprieing  some  exoellent 
CUoxinias,  a  colleotion  of  speeies  of  Pelargoniums,  Mid  young 
plants  of  A.bfMi'^*"  Sellowiannm  marmoratum  in  a  highly  credit- 
able condition  as  regards  vigour  and  colour. 

ORIGIN  OF  PYBETHRUM  GOLDEN  FEATHER. 

So  many  erroneous  statements  haje  been  made  as  to  the 
oriA^  of  this  plant,  I  am  wishful  that  tiie  honourof  its  origin 
2^^^  to  the  one  to  whoni  tt  w  due.  The  originator 
Stt  was  a  Godmancharter  man,  Bben«er  Seward,  who  w»b 

wS^ftt  my  ^gestion  sent  it  to  Messrs.  ^^^  *  Sots. 
S  nwiSd  the^«it  Mmself  "Golden  Father/;  and  d«po«d 
5hlsrtocktoMessra.Hende«on.  He  isBtiUliving  as  gardener 
S  T.  ^Tmard,  Esq.,  of  Godmanchester,  near  Huntingdon. 
I  saw  hUn  laatmonthTind  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  him  that 
1 SS  aSSxhU  Goldten  Feather  in  common  use  in  France  and 
IlS^-GBSOWa  FvxJyJOL,  Mmerlff  lic^  of  Hartford,  nt»r 
MfuUitt^dm,  

.^t.  ^^^y^moA  cm  wadincT  the  account  given  in  the 
JrSSd  ^eJ'SSdeS^  Me^rs.  Wood  *  Ingru-n  of  the 


Huntingdon  Nnxseriefl,  who  can  bear  testimonj  to  fte  fcrtfli 
T  was  toe  raiser  of  ili  and  also  gave  it  tiic  name  or  «Qmb 
Feather." 

About  1864  a  seedling  Pyretiiram  wi«i  jeUow  leavyappari 
in  a  flower  pot,  in  which  was  growing  a  scarlet  JMsigm 
at  my  small  nnrsery  at  Godmanchester  near  Hmrtii^haJ 
preserved  it  carefully,  and  the  fbllowing  spring  I  had  footv 
plants  of  it,  thirteen  of  which  I  had  raised  from  cvttop.  1 
then  took  a  plant  to  the  Huntingdon  Knrseries  to  s>k  «* 
Mr.  Ingram  what  he  thought  of  it  BTe  happened  to  beta 
home  at  the  time,  but  his  foreman,  a  man  of  nsoally  ^eyga 
judgment)  utterly  condemned  it,  and  advised  me  to  nawi 
away.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  hoped  to'resOise  a  good  ^i 
money  for  it^  as  I  believed  it  would  make  an  cxcelleB*  ri« 
for  bedding  purposes,  but  I  was  somevrhat  dlsheartenedlyis 
opinion.  At  length  I  sent  a  leaf  or  two  to  Heasra  BaAm 
of  St  Jdhn*»  Wood,  London,  and  I  asked  them  whether  fl^ 
thought  it  would  not  make  a  useful  bedder.  Th^  "^PSia 
they  had  not  seen  the  plant  they  could  not  aay^  mnch  sboa  1 
but  from  the  leaves  they  thought  perhaps  it  might  mtm- 
f ul,  but  that  they  were  afraid  it  woald  rerert  to  ttegaa 
colour  of  the  old  kind,  yet  they  stated  their  willingwab 
purchase  the  stock.  Bemembering  the  condemnatian  i* « 
received  I  was  afraid  to  ask  much,  so  I  informed  *«J **" 
fourteen  plants,  that  they  should  have  them  for  *2,  «^*»J 
would  take  it  out  in  goods— via.,  Bicolor  and  ^Wcolor  w 
goniums  of  lather  new  varieties.  I  also  stipolated  ttat  tt^^ 
should  send  me  free  of  chaige  one  of  the  first  of  the  p>*i»^ 
the  Golden  Feather  that  they  offered  for  sale.  .^5"*^ 
stock  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  firm  nsuned,  and  in  d"*^ 
they  sent  me  instead  of  one  two  plants  of  my  GoWcn  rjtt- 
thrum.  I  was  formerly  gardener  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Pfnder,  Imi 
left  his  service  in  the  year  1860.  I  then  opened  a  nmi^? 
where  I  have  ever  since  carried  on  a  smaU  florist's  trad^«» 
where  the  Golden  Feather  had  its  birth.  I  take  themawp- 
ment  of  the  gwdens  of  P.  E.  Tillard,  Esq.,  as  I  also  do» 
others,  but  I  am  not  a  regular  gardener  to  anyone.— BB*rBB» 
SswARD,  OodmanchegteTf  Sitntin^don. 

[These  letters  appear  conclusive  on  the  pointy  and  wc  « 
glad  to  afford  Mr.  Sewaid  the  cxedit  of  haTingr  '■^^'^^ 
the  most  popular  and  widely  cultivated  decorative  pww  a 
modem  times. — ^Sds.] 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Ho»TictrLTTJ«AL  ^ 
CIKTY  held  on  Tuesday  last,  CJoloncl  Trevor  Oarke  m  » 
chair,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  ^^J^ 
vix..  Miss  Attye,  Isaac  Beeman,  G.  S.  Benham,  Mm.  F.  dbv 
E.  Blythe,  Mrs.  Bullar,  Wakefield  Christy,  Mrs.  Com^ 
C.  C.  Cotton,  Mrs.  Davenport,  James  H.  Deakin,  Walt^^J 
ham,  B.A.,  F.G.8.,  Miss  Lena  Fawkea,  E.  Gilbert,  ?f^ 
Grant,  Mrs.  Philip  Gurdon,  Mrs.  Pyfe  Jamieson,  J.  J'-J^' 
Miss  McDowall,  Miss  a  A.  McDowall,  Capt.  B.  Spenoer  M^ 
Charles  Parbury.  G.  R.  Peeriess,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Hon.  Mrs.  J«Jf 
Smith,  Lord  Sudeley,  Richard  A.  Todd,  J.  Walker,  Mrs.  HM 
xeames. 

— -  W«  remind  our  readers  that  the  Steward  of  the  ho*; 
cultural  department  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  BsoifJ' 
SociKTY's  Show,  which  opens  at  Worcester  on  Jnw  *A 
intends  giving  three,  if  not  four,  sUver  cnpa  for  groups  tffl 
5>eciiuen  Orchids— namely,  one  value  £10  lOs.  «oa  ^^  ^ 
fco  5#.  or  money  if  preferred.  Intending  exhibitors  a«  »; 
3"S^^>  forward  to  the  Steward  as  eoon  as  poaoWeJ 
nf^^^  ^*  ^  P^*«  proposed  to  be  shown,  «nd  *^^ 

A^  J!?^"^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^  ^  <^^^«ge-  For  planU  other  ^ 
tn<»  above  referred  to  money  priaes  wiU  be  given  as  giatob* 

PlSt^SIfJ?  'f^^S  to  the  value  of  the  coUectJon  iM^ 
>«^i«  '^^  ^  ^  ^^^  pl«i«  l>y  June  1st.  AU  reqnixei^: 
&ihf«?^*^!?  to  this  secUon  of  tlie  Show  cai  be  hi^ 

Bo^J  h^ld%S^^JSLy  iSTJ!  ^^^^ 

JhT^ty^oHl-S^^^ 
t/_  "  "»"  »«T  satiafactoiy  appointment 

of  conaid^mwf  «Sit^'  T""^*  ^'^  <>'  ""  ^^^ 

almost  M  white  M^iy  S*,= J*^  ««  extremelr  «!«*  ^ 

quite  laigeenoneh  to  r.Si«'"°''?»-    They  awnothige.^ 

e    uongn  loi  a  genaeman's  table,  being  4  i»«k««  »** 


May  Ur  IflM.  ] 
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d  the  wkme  in  deptb.  and  they  are,  we  tUnk,  the  heftriert 
_-f  their  file  we  kave  noticed.  Their  whitenen  is  dne  to  tiie 
marked  aelf-proteeting  cfaancter  of  the  Tarietj,  ihe  heeds 
'being  deep  down  in  the  plant  and  dooely  enveloped  with  leaves, 
these  not  Wing  the  twisted  form  of  the  Knight*8  Protecting 
tTfpe.  Without  actual  comparison  we  are  not  able  to  mj  that 
-this  Broccoli  is  distinct  from  all  others  ;  we  can  only  say  it  is 
«  yery  good  one,  and  if  of  dwarf  habit  and  herdy  it  will  prove 
highly  worthy  of  cnltlTation,  especially  if,  as  we  are  informed, 

it  will  continue  prodncing  heads  for  three  or  four  weeks 


SiNCB  the  issue  of  the  first  part  of  Lbttb'  Popular 
Ati^lb  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  merits  of  the  work  to 
be  recognised.  After  examining  the  three  fine  maps  that  this 
pBTt  contains  we  should  have  l^en  surprised  had  it  not  met 
with  general  approval.  The  work  has  received  strong  and 
wide  praise,  but  not  more  than  it  deserres.  Clear,  tasteful, 
jurtistic,  comprehensive,  and  cheap,  it  owht  to  have  a  wide 
circulation,  and  in  its  complete  state  will  form  a  splendid  atlas 
that  will  be  cherished  by  those  who  possess  it  as  ccntaiBiztg.  a 
^great  mass  of  accurate  geographical  inf  ormaiUoD.  psesented  in 
«  singularly  perspicuous  and  jSleanng  manner. 

— ^  A  C0SEE6P0NDENT  informs  us  that  tiie  nroir  VBO- 
^PBcrrs  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  now  that  the  flowen  are  opeaed 
and  are  opening,  are  not  very  bright.  There  was  an  abuMmt 
show  of  blossom  on  most  kinds  of  fmit  trees,  but  it  proves  to 
be  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  but  little  of  it  is  setting.  Bsirly 
Apples  wul  be  a  crop,  but  not  the  late  soitSh  All  smaD.  Ivuit, 
however,  wUl  be  most  abundant. 

In  one  of  the  hoeses  at  the  Boyal  Botanie  Seoiefy's 

•Gardens,  Begent's  Park,  the  remarkably  distinct  Qavdmsia 
£tanlktana  is  now  bearing  a  number  of  its  long  trumpet" 
shaped  flowers,  which  are  m  general  appeanmce  extremely 
sinl&Le  the  ordinary  forms  of  Gardenias.  The  corolia  tube  is 
About  9  inches  in  length,  of  a  very  dark  purplish  colonr— almost 
black ;  the  lobes  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  flower  are  spotted 
«nd  stained  with  a  dull  reddish  purple  on  a  white  ground. 
The  peculiar  colouring  and  the  great  length  of  the  flowecs 
cender  the  plant  very  striking  and  not  unattractive.  It  is  by 
no  means  difficult  of  culture,  bni  some  growers  camMvt  svcoeed 
in  inducing  it  to  flower,  possibly  from  the  growth  net  being 
veil  matured. 

Iir  the  house  devoted  to  useful  plants  at  the  aa»e  Gar- 
dens) CiKNAMOinTM  Casha,  Ike  species  whii^  yieida  the 
ihssta  bark  of  commerce,  is  now  very  beautifoL  The  Bhatis 
^growing  freely,  and  the  yoong  kaves  ase  of  a  bnghi  red  eoloiir 


that  at  a  short  distance  woold  render  them  easily  mistidcen  for 
tiowers.  The  contrast  with  the  dark  shhmig  green  oC  Om 
older  leaves  is  very  great,  and  in  few  other  plants  can  sach  a 
strong  developement  of  colour  be  observed  in  the  jonof  foliage. 
In  the  same  boose  the  variety  ci  Tine  whidi  pvofhices  the 
Ourraats  of  commerce,  Vitis  viaifera  corinthiaca,  is  flowering; 
and  a  fine  tpociraea  Mango,  Maogifera  indica,  is  grswiag  waj 
Creely. 

Mbssbs.  Kblwat  k  Soasm  have  bow  ia  foil  ftowear  two 

thousand  plants  of  Galgbdlabzab  in  one  of  tiieir  booses  at 
their  nurseries,  Langport,  Somerset,  and  if  the  majority  of  Hie 
varieties  are  equal  to  those  which  have  been  sent  to  no  the 
•display  must  be  well  worthy  ef  infection.  The  flowen  befote 
^  combine  size,  form,  and  smoothness  with  richiie»  of  eoloors 
4ind  clearness  of  spotting. 

A  OOEBESPONDBNT  sends  OS  bleoBia  of  a  niKKfUAL- 

VLOWEBiNa  EVEBOBEEN  RosB  frcHn  Bedratli»  wUA  ha  aafi 
II  always  in  bud  or  bloom  winter  or  summer,  frost  or  snow. 
It  has  been  ia  the  present  garden  forty  years,  and  was  in  a 
garden  previously  over  sixty  years,  therefore  the  plant  must 
t>e  over  one  hundred  years  old.  There  is  now  perhi^s  three 
handred  bads  of  bloom  upon  it.  It  is  not  laxger  than  a  large 
Coiiant  bush.  It  is  a  China  Bose,  somewhat  resembling  the 
•old  Monthly ;  but  ia  deeper  in  colour,  and.  has  smaller  leaves. 
Mr.  William  Paul  thinks  it  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
<2hiiia  Boses  which  were  introduced  from  about  Milan,  Italy, 
early  in  this  century,  and  it  resembles  a  variety  named  Belle  de 
Manse^  wbich  he  knew  many  years  ago. 

We  regret  having  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  Mojuuey, 

head  gardener  at  Wamham  Courts  the  seat  of  C.  T.  Lucas,  Esq. 
The  deceased  had  been  gardener  on  the  estate  for  several  years, 
and  died  after  a  few  days'  ilhEiess  only,  on  the  7ih  inst.  He 
was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  within  a  lew  days  of 
hii  demise  bore  the  appearance  of  being  a  strong,  healthy, 


and  robust  man.  Mr.  Morl^  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Horsham  Horticultoral  Society,  and  particularly  at  their 
annual  exhibitions,  at  which  he  was  always  one  of  the  chief 
contributors. 

Wbitiwo  on  the  plants  ahi>  shbubs  vumrnuM  at 

Dublin  a  correspondent  writes—**  Veronica  Hulkeanais  now 
very  floriferous  in  the  open  air.  It  has  withstood  the  severity 
of  the  past  two  winters,  trained  on  tbe  low  tsmt  watt  of  a 
greenhouse.  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  is  a  mass  of  golden  troBS* 
pets,  and  the  l«rge  new  variety  N.  Bulbocodium  oitrinos  is 
only  just  past  its  beauty.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  all  waU 
shrubs  now  is  the  pale  blue  Ceanothus  divaricatus.  Bolanum 
criapum  is  covered  with  wreaths  of  its  purplish  blue  Potato- 
like  flowers,  and  tiie  pink  bods  of  ,the  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siU* 
quastrum)  are  plentifuL  Rain  is  now  wanted  hero  to  mOMtea 
the  ground  and  soften  the  haisb  winds." 

OUB  correspondent  "W.  J.  M.,  CUnmH,**  writes  as 

follows  on  PROTBCTINO  TENDBB  ANNUALS :— "  I  havc  been 
putting  out  French  and  African  Marigolds,  various  Astw% 
Dianthus  Hedewigii,  Phlox  Drummondii,  and  such-like  tender 
annuals  (I  have  a  strong  dislike  to  their  becoming  drawn  Sttf 
spindly  under  glass)  during  the  pest  week.  When  I  eoooH 
menced  the  weather  was  moist  and  tempting  for  such  wot^ 
but  at  once  a  crisp  drying  north-east  breeze  set  in,  and  I  low- 
saw  my  work  would  soon  be  lost  I  looked  around  for  a  quudc 
remedy,  and  found  convenient  some  short  mown  grass.  T**** 
I  thinly  strewed  over  my  tender  annuals,  so  as  not  whoay  to 
exclude  air,  and  found  it  efllective  against  harsh  east  wind  and 
hot  sunshine.  Not  a  plant  has  been  lost.  As  this  protector  i« 
within  the  reach  of  all  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  it." 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  James  Garter  ic  Co., 

High  Holbom,  flowers  of  their  new  Pbimbobe  Cloth  ov 
Gold,  which  is  apparently  a  double  form  of  the  commwi 
Primrose.  It  is  an  exceptionally  flne  variety,  and  one  that  is 
likely  to  prove  of  great  value  for  flower  borders  and  for  cutting 
Borposes,  the  flowers  being  very  full  of  petals  and  of  excellent 
form.    The  colonr  is  a  clear  primrose  yellow. 

At  Oakwood  Hall,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  the  seat  of  Norman 

Cbokson,  Esq.,  is  a  choice  and  unique  collection  of  0BCBXD4 
embracing  nearly  all  the  genera.  There  is  in  bloom  a  very 
good  example  of  Cyprii«dium  caudatum  rosenra,  the  aiir 
tennse-like  petals  being  over  80  inches  long,  and  the  labellnfl^ 
richly  marked  with  rose.  Tbew  are  over  twenty-six  forms  of 
tins  genus,  and  embrace  sach  as  C.  Laurenceanom,  C.  SelU- 
gemm,  C.  vexillarinm,  C.  nivesna,  &c.  Vanda  suaris  is  la 
bkxxn,  the  spike  having  ten  fiae  flowers.  Angrmcmns,  Phaj 
kraopsids,  Aerides,  and  flaccolabtaats  are  all  well  rfepiesented 
in  the  Sast  Indian  boose.  In  the  Mexican  house  Odonto- 
^Dssum  Alexandra  is  very  good,  the  flower  being  nchly 
marked  with  crimsoa  on  the  lips.  O.  cirrhosam,  O.  Boeslu* 
and  several  others  ot  this  geaos  are  in  excellent  health.  The 
oendition  of  the  plants  refleet  modi  credit  on  Mr.  Alezand^i 
the  gardener. 

MABiCHAL  NiEL  BosB. — ^In  youT  notes  of  last  wedc  a 

if^f^tMj  Kiel  Rose  is  mentioned  as  having  produced  this 
seMon  se?en  hundred  blooms.  We  have  one  in  our  lai^ 
ordiard  house  which  I  think  wiU  compare  favourably  with  it, 
OS  it  has  f  («  some  years  produced  upwards  of  two  tliousand 

E.  Pbabson,  ChUfceU,  NotU, 


LILIEa 
AwT  resMnks  upon  Lilies  are  of  interest  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  garden  fraternity,  and  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  some 
of  the  best  and  more  generally  known  species  and  varieties,  to 
induce,  if  possible,  a  still  more  kindly  feeling  for  lilinms  than 
even  at  present  exists,  and  the  hints  upon  cultivation  will  be 
notioed  in  connection  with  each  luad  meotianed.  There  aie 
about  six  primary  points  to  be  considered  ia  the  cultivation  of 
most  Lilies  (for  there  are  some  winch  need  but  litUe  attention) 
—vis.,  1,  peSfect  drainage ;  2,  a  good  depth  of  suitable  sofl ; 

3,  non-injury  to  the  perwanial  roots  at  the  base  of  the  bulb^ 
in  the  case  of  imported  bulbs  this  is  out  of  the  question; 

4,  sufficient  water  when  growing ;  5,  feeding  well  the  cauline 
roots ;  6,  providing  a  sh^tered  or  semi-sheltered  sitaation  m 
cases  where  they  are  cultivated  outside,  not  only  from  cold  and 
cutting  winds,  bat  frcKU  early  frosts,  by  covering  with  litter,  as 
well  as  ensuring  them  at  least  a  slight  shading  during  the 
hottest  part  of  ttie  day.  Other  details  in  their  culture  must 
necessarily  be  studied,  but  they  will  be  referred  to  under  the 
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diSerGDt  Rpeeies  and  rarietiM,  at  which  the  following  He  (one 
ot  the  most  ibowy  &nd  euilj  grown  : — 

Z.  atiratunt, — Thie  Bpeciefl  li  well  known,  and  i»  kdmlred  t^ 
a]|  who  have  aeen  it  in  good  condition.     It  it  ditHcolt  to  dc- 
•ciibe  it,  since  there  ii  eoch  an  enormons  amonnt  of  TarlKtion 
mtnTftllf,  Mid  difiiireiicea  ie*u!tlDg  from  diSereot  modet  of 
caltiTation.    I  bate  teMiflaweraiieBTlj  white  with  b  fewotange 
or  erimaon  ipota,  or  freely  ipotted  with  orange  oc  crimson 
centnl  bandi  down  the  peiunth  divisions.    The  do«en«n 
nsaallj  spotted  aod  banded,  and  their  beaul;  depends  mnch 
npOD  tbe  number  of  nuricinga.     The  siwot  the  flowera  and 
height  of  plaata  de- 
pend on  the  method 
of    cnltnre.      When 
growing  thi*  in  pots, 
if    we    an    treating 
imported  bolbs,  it  is 
best  to  pot  them  in 
small  pots,  sa;  48- 


flowan  fa«elr  •potted.  Tfaey  an  both 
ontdoco'  gsrdenii  as  tbej  will  flooriah  in  alnuMt  aaj  tA't 
are  nok  so  partieolar  as  to  aitiuUioii.  Piepwed  soil  iopni* 
tbem,  but  it  is  Dot  a  noeeoitj-. 

£,  Bretrmi. — This  Lilj  is  really  only  a  TBxie^  of  L  ffm 
cum,  althongh  sometimes  r^sxdeia  as  a  apeoes.  It  gnmba 
2  to  3  feet  high,  producing  Tery  large  trumpet-shaped  flnm 
8  or  10  inches  long,  irory  white  inaide,  wlule  tlie  ontadEi 
brown,  giTing  it  at  once  a  diatiuctiTe  chaiacter.  It  Mgi^ 
well  in  pots  or  planted  outside,  gi-rlng  it  a  good  peaitiDn  lit 

~  '' idcd.    It  doea  reniarkably   well  planted  til 

monnd  of  gind  ri 
in  a  sbelleiedp* 


I,  with  soil  c 

poaed  of  good  Sbrous 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in 
equal  parts ;  or  peat 
may  be  employed 
instead  of  leaf  soil, 
with  a  Tery  copious 
admixture  of  sbarp 
sand,  well  draining 
tbe  pota.  Place  tbem 
ontflida   plunged    in 

fibre ;  and  if  there  Is 
a  prevalence  of  wet 

8 lace  a  light  over 
lem,  as   too  ranch 

wet  in  Oiia  stajre  is 

very  injurious.  When 

weU  rooted  and  grow- 
ing shift  tbe  plants 

into  B  or  10-inch  pots, 

using  good  loam,  leaf 

■oil,    decayed    cow 

manoie,   end    sbaip 

sand     well     mixed, 

placing   some  tnrfy 

pieces     ronnd     the 

young  stem*  to  en- 
courage  the  canline 

nrats.      Do  not  fill 

the      pots,      as      a 

good  top-dressing  of 

loam  ana  cow  manure 

will  prove  beaeficiaL 

Supply  water  abun- 
dantly when  tbo 
plants  are  growing, 
and  when  tne  pols 
are  well  filled  with 
roots  liquid  manure 
may  be  gitcn  oc- 
casional ly.  Outside 
they  require  a  good 
depth  of  soil,  good 
diainage,  planting 
them  about  6  inches 

deep,    or    even     8  Fig,  m.-a  cldjc 

inches.  This  species 
does     well    planted 

in  Bhododendron  beds,  where  we  have  known  it  to  flourish 
marvellously.  In  the  case  of  eetablished  bnlbs  11  is  most 
injurious  in  ihtftlDg  or  repotting  to  bruise  ot  remove  Ebe 
large  fleshy  root*  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  It  isonneceasarylf 
iiaa  bulbs  are  planted  ontside  In  well-prepared  aoil  to  disturb 
them,as  thejwill  improveyear after  year.  Flowers  from  July 
to  Septembw ;  native  of  Japan. 

L.  huii^ervBi. — This  is  a  very  fine  species,  indigenous  to  the 
■onth  of  Europe.  It  grows  osually  from  3  to  3  feet  high,  the 
stemsbeing  thickly  clothed  withltnceolatc  leaves  bearing  buds 
in  their  sxils,  which  are  young  Lilies  in  an  infant  state.  Tbe 
stems  bear  several  fiowers  at  the  top,  erect,  bell-shaped,  deep 
crimson  at  the  boae  shading  to  orange,  spotted.  Tbe  variety 
tunbellatam  is  rather  stionger  in  growtb,  with  crimson  scarlet 


G3).— Known  slaa 
from  time  imSMW 
rial  as  the  Old  Wlik 
Lily,  and  it  t«  Ml 
one  of  the  M  ii 
pnrity  and  swtc&iM 
Plant  it  alleiDU^ 
with  standard  Bob; 
nay,  plant  it  ttof 
where.  Owinn  B* 
cheapness  it  is  *ili> 
tbe  reach  of  rtoj' 
body,  and  it  wil 
grow  in  alniDrt  "T 
soil  or  sit  nation.  Tk 
double  form  ii  ^ 
pretty,  lartinf  so"- 
Eiderable  tJne  a 
flower,  but  it  wqow 
bright  and  matsB- 
mere  to  lains  it  i" 
perfection.  Tbe  «■ 
riety  known  «  ^ 
ciosnm  is  moit  "I* 
der  in  growtli,  •» 
the  flowers  »re  <? 
more  delitate.  TO 
old  fiiTonrite  «» 
nown  ,  in  1^ 
clnmps  IS  veij  w 
tifnl,  as  may  te** 
by  the  anneiwa- 

This  species  i«iW* 

thrive  witbootit-^*" 
stems  attain  s  beigK 
of5ar6!eel,b««j* 

from  fi  *»  ^K'^ 

bell-shaped    fl»«» 

whia  vary  ww^ 

ably  fn  aflour.  "j 

floweMoIthei|*«^ 

vary  in  colour  J»" 

soft  yellow  to  ^^ 

crimson,  and  inp" 

cbasiug  it  i*  "*  . 

get  them  mii"-  .r 

OF  WHITE  LiLiw.  fiwly  spolted  wio 

bbck.     It'','"'^^ 

the  best  and  nw 

stately  Lilies  in  cultivation,  and  certainly  one  of  the  f^^ 

Rhododendron  and  Azalea  beds.     Native  of  the  tJnitsd  SBl* 

where  it  grows  like  L.  saperbum  and  L.  patdalinum  in  ■?''■ 

peaty  plsMs,  frequently  in  bc^s  ;  and  they  flourish  belt  wl*> 

planted  fn  boggy  beds  of  peat  and  sand.  ^ 

Z.  eernialicum. — A  very  beautiful  species,  growing  •''5 

3  feet  high,  producing  several  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-i»'^ 

colour,  deepest  at  the  base,  freely  spotted  with  blsrk,  ^'^'^ 

perianth  divisions  sharply  reflezed,  forming  a  very  hsn***' 

object.    Soil— loam,  peaL   and  sand,  with   per&ct  disuM*' 

Native  of  Gatniola.  '^ 

X.  cialcgdenienm. — This  elegant  species  is  a  uahre  c'  ~* 

evant    It  grows  from  3  to  1  fee  '     '      ■—  ■* 

to  ten  flowers  with  the  segments  rt 
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oaloQT.    H  U  tmMf  sroira,  Mid  to  Tei7  atriking  owing  to  the  |  mxj  white  tinged  with  grsen  outalde.    It  to  a  lofelj  ipecies 
inteantj  ol  ooloarutg.    It  flow«n  in  Jalj.  ud  welt  worth  growing.    The  torm  known  m  L.  glganteam  ift 

Jj.  em^i/iiiUtm. — This   Lii^  quit  oerUinly  be  detignated  I  indigenooi  to  tho  EimaiKTU,  Kod  to  quite  a  greenhonie  plant, 
htxdj.   It  u  bert,  howcTcr,  grown  u  K  greeohonM  [dkiit   The  |  Itgiovifrom  8  to  12  leet  hish,  bearins  twice  mduuit  fioweia 
Btema  grow  3  or  1  leet  high,  with  Urge  oordat«  lefttei, 
Kt  the  top  kbont  foot  large  fannel-«h»ped  flowen,  w 


J  (H  uvnguMou  I  miugeiunu  lo  uiB  uimaiaTas,  ana  w  quiie  a  giBBuuuuw  |iii>u^. 
honM  (dant  The  |  It  giowi  from  8  to  12  leet  high,  bearing  twice  m  mtuj  fioweia 
M  leatei,  caoTing  ■■  tha  type ;  they  are  white,  with  pnrsle  stripea  oatside,  deli- 
lowen,  which  aie  ]  eioDil;  nagrant.    Tbto  to  a  noble  Lily  (or  the  deooietioa  ol 


the  couerratoTj,  floorishing  well  In  loam,  leaf  monU,  and 

Z.  treceurn, — This  to  one  of  the  moet  commoa  Lilies  of  onr 
gardena,  hut  U  Tei7  ihony  and  inespenMTe.  Tha  etenia  grow 
abont  3  feet  high,  producing  large  nmbeh  of  erect  bell-ihaped 
flowera  of  a  light  orange  ooloor  freelj  ipotted  with  black. 
The  Tarie^  known  aa  iplendena  to  Tcry  handaome,  being  of  a 
cku  jellowoolonrandcopionalj  apotted.  Tbeee  roaj  be  grown 


IRISES.— No.  8. 
FOLLOwrao,  and  nearly  allied  in  atractuie  to  the  Iriws  lUC 
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the  extension  of  the  beard  down  the  cUwsof  the  stftiidards  and 
laUs.  Both  tttese  forms  are  found  in  the  region  of  the  CispHui 
Sea,  where  they  chiefly  inhabit  deserts  or  barren  favnd ;  bnt 
although  possessing  a  share  of  the  beauty  which  characterises 
Che  genus,  they  have  at  present  not  been  introduced  except  as 
epedmens  for  herbaria.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  too,  that  this 
cuTision  is  the  only  one  unrepresented  in  English  gardens. 
Next  in  order  to  the  small  Hexapogon  group  is  the  larger  and 
correspondingly  interesting  section  denominated  Kvaasia, 
whicb  includes  seven  species,  scTcral  already  well  known  in 
gardens,  and  all  more  or  less  attractive.  The  principal  mark 
of  this  group  is  the  petaloid  crest  on  the  claws  of  the  falls, 
both  the  latter  and  the  standards  being  destitute  of  a  beard. 

One  of  the  longest  introduced  species  of  this  section  is  I.  cAa- 
tata,  a  pretty  dwarf  form  with  pale  Ulac  flowers,  that  aie 
remarkable  for  their  long  tubes.  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina 
and  Kentucky,  whence  plants  wvre  bsought  to  England  about 
1756,  and  now,  although  by  no  means  common,  it  is  occasfon* 
ally  seen  in  gardens,  flowering  during  the  preaest  month  or  a 
little  later.  I.  japonica  is  anotHer  attractive  neciea  that  imm 
introduced  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenla  century  from 
China,  where  and  in  Japan  it  abounds  in  woods  or  in  similar 
shady  damp  situations.  This  indicates  the  cultural  require- 
ments of  the  plant,  and  although  it  is  less  striking^ly  beautiful 
than  many  of  its  congeners  it  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  merit 
a  greater  share  of  attention  than  it  receives.  The  flowers  are 
of  moderate  size ;  the  falls  are  fimbriated  round  the  margins, 
crested  in  the  centre,  bright  lilac  colour  spotted  with  ydlow 
and  white ;  the  standards  being  of  a  similar  i^de  of  lilac,  bat 
without  the  markings.  I.  nep^ensis  is  a  bold  and  handsome 
form  with  large  flowers,  possessing  falls  and  standards  of  a  riefa 
purple  and  lilac  colour,  the  crests  being  bright  yellow,  con* 
trasting  with  the  darker  ground  colour.  It  is  found  in  the 
Himalayas  at  various  elevations  above  6000  feet,  and  first 
appeared  in  England  about  fifty-six  years  ago,  but  is  still  com- 
paratively rare.  I.  speculatrix  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the 
only  species  indigenous  to  Hong  Kong,  where  it  is  cultivated 
in  the  gardeifs,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May  ;  but  it  has  at 
present  only  reached  this  country  in  a  dried  state. 

The  species  I.  tectorum,  represented  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  of  the  section  Bvansia, 
and  should  on  no  account  bo  excluded  from  a  collection  of 
Irises.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  Dr.  Hance  obtained 
living  plants  and  transmitted  seeds  of  them  to  Mr.  Bull  of 
Chelsea  about  seven  years  ago,  and  in  the  latter  gentleman's 
nursery  the  plants  first  flowered  in  1874.  Plants  were  also 
raised  in  the  Ro^&l  Gardens,  Kew,  and  flowered  in  the  border 
devoted  to  Irises  in  the  herbaceous  grounds.  The  rhizomes  of 
I.  tectorum  are  very  narrow  and  winding,  scarcely  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  stem  is  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  bears  the 
pale  green  leaves  chiefly  in  a  tuft  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are 
rather  large  ;  the  falls  are  broad,  slightly  crisped  at  the  margin 
and  purplish  lilac  in  colour,  veined  with  a  darker  ehade,  in  the 
centre  being  a  deeply  cut  lilac  and  white  crest  The  standards 
are  roundish  in  form,  spreading  and  shorter  than  the  falls, 
tinged  with  pale  lilac.  This  species  is  not  only  the  best  of  the 
group,  but  it  will  rank  among  the  finest  Irises  in  cultivation, 
and  its  requirements  being  few  no  great  difiBculty  is  experienced 
in  obtaining  it  in  good  condition.  Ordinary  garden  soil  in  a 
border  that  is  not  too  exposed  suits  it  admirably. — L.  0. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 

Many  have  been  surprised  by  their  success  in  forcing  Straw- 
berries after  so  unfavourable  a  preceding  season.  The  plants  in 
pots  made  very  late  growth  last  season,  and  the  crowns  were 
extremely  smaJl  and  pointed  in  the  autumn.  Notwithstanding 
they  have  fruited  admirably,  the  best  with  us  have  been 
Ticomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  always  to  be  depended  on  for 
setting  and  swelling  freely;  I^a  Grosse  Sucr^e  is  nearly  as 
free  and  has  larger  fruit ;  Sir  Harry  sets  and  swells  kindly ; 
President  has  succeeded  better  than  usual,  having  produced 
enormous  trusses  with  plenty  of  foliage,  and  fruit  weighing 
from  1^  to  2  ozs. ;  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  large  and  handsome, 
and  Dr.  Hogg  the  best  of  late  forcing  Strawberries.  The 
above  are  the  best  half  dozen  that  I  have  grown  for  forcing, 
are  given  in  order  of  their  adaptability  for  the  purpose.  Black 
Prince  is  subject  to  mildew,  and  the  fruit  is  small ;  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  though  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  Strawberries,  is 
also  very  subject  to  mildew  ;  James  Veitch  is  large  and  hand- 
some and  foroes  well,  bat  is  very  poor  in  flavoar ;  Unser  Frits 
is  better  than  many  in  respect  of  flaTonr,  bat  ia  only  amtable 


for  late  forcing ;  Wonderful  forces  ircll ;  and  Dr.  Vor^a 
improvement  upon  Doc  de  If alakolf  as  regaids  oolour,  is  fnd 
for  tiie  same  purpose. 

The  diiBeulty  now  will  be  to  keep  tlie  plaie^  wril  woffaA 
with  nutriment  at  the  roots,  for  if  they  CTcr  become  diyita 
the  fruit  is  swelling  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  smaU,  ait 
similar  result  follows  a  diying  current  of  air  directly  onfte 
plants,  tbe  fruit  scarcely  swelling  afterwards  and  alwaytb»Tii| 
a  rus^  appearance.  Turves  to  stand  the  pots  upeo,  ties^ 
and  saucers,  are  often  resorted  to  as  a  preventive  of  ditzHS 
but  the  plants  succeed  better  without  tbem  if  they  arc  prqw^ 
supplied  with  weak  liquid  manure  after  the  fruit  is  set  until  i 
commences  colouring,  when  clear  water  oeSy  should  he  mppW 
in  moderate  quantities.  To  swell  off  Stnwrberries  satisfscteg 
they  require  a  rather  moist  and  genial  atmospbere  wifli  teia 
heat,  but  when  ripening  a  drier  atmosphere  accompanied  bf 
free  ventUatieB  is  adrisMe  togiv««  flaroor.  Tomamtainn 
unbrokea  supply  it  may  be  necessary  to  accelerate  the  g^rowtk 
of  some  plants  by  moring  liiem  to  warmer  quarteis  orto 
retard  oChers.  It  is  hardly  po!»sible  to  grow  Strawbeniesmda 
glass  without  their  becoming  infested  with  red  spider,  mu 
as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  the  plants  should  be  remm 
at  once.  If  required  for  planting-out  they  should  be  dipped  la 
a  solution  of  soft  soap,  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  mj 
be  stood  in  any  sheltered  situation  vmtU.  ground  becooa 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  early  Peas  or  Potatoes,  when  th^ 
may  be  planted  out  with  a  certainty  of  affording  a  full cropa 
fruit  another  season.  ^  ^a. 

For  antuma  fmiting  a  reservation  should  be  made  of  tte 
cleanest  plants,  staadiBg  them  on  ashes  ;  and  after  the  pusB 
become  hardened  they  may  be  tamed  out  of  the  pots,  be  pen- 
ally disrooted  and  retomed  to  the  same  size  of  pot  in  tzea 
compost,  placing  them  on  a  norih  border  until  the  pottio^ff 
recovered  from,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  an  op* 
situation.  They  must  bewdEl  supplied  with  water,  and  i^ 
the  runners  removed  Mthnr  w®  produced.  Sir  Hany  iste 
beat  for  antnmn  fruiting.— 4ik  Abbey. 

OUVIRANBBA  FENESTRALIS. 

Thib  aquatic  plant  was  iatioduced  into  England  u>  the  Jtf 
1866.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  where  it  grows  on  tje 
margins  of  rivers  and  strearasb  It  luxuriates  most  freely  wkR 
it  is  found  shaded  with  trees  and  other  low-growing  ?^°JL 

It  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  gardens  in  the  Britiw  »» 
where  there  is  any  extent  of  glass ;  but  unfortunately  we  <» 
not  often  see  it  in  a  healthy  and  thriving  condition,  ^^J, 
think  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  when  well  grown  it  ^^^ 
admired  and  appreciated.    I  will  endeavour  to  ^^^J^^ 
benefit  of  those  of  your  readers  who  may  not  have  "^^/J 
successful  as  myself  with  this  charming  and  most  ^^^^ 
aquatic,  a  few  practical  hints  on  its  cultivation.    I  S'^'T^^i^ 
circular  glass  1  foot  deep  and  the  pame  width  top  and  bowJ^ 
The  glass  is  placed  in  the  East  Indian  Orchid  house,  ^ 
Pitcher-plants  and  Saccolabiums  hanging  over  it  w^*!*^ 
from  the  roof  of  the  house.    The  bottom  of  the  glass  is  coftf» 
with  inverted  thumb  pots,  the  interstices  being  filled  wiui  ^ 
few  sea  shells,  and  on  these  a  layer  of  live  sphagnum  ""^^^ 
placed.    The  compost  consists  entirely  of  dried  ^^^^^^^^^S 
which  have  been  laid  in  a  heap  some  time,  with  a  fiT^'^^ 
of  sharp  silver  sand  incorporated.    About  3  inches  of  JJ® J5[ 
is  |>lacod  on  the  moss,  and  the  Ouvirandras  are  planted  ^ 
their  crowns  just  above  the  compost,  carefully  ^V^^?^^^ 
the  roots.     The  water  should  be  poured  in  with  a  ™*®2J 
watering  pot,  not  covering  the  plants  with  more  than  Jj" 
2  inches  of  water  until  they  have  started  into  growth.  ^ 
very  important  that  they  have  fresh  water  at  least  three  tiffl» 
a  week.    I  draw  out  the  water  with  a  piece  of  lead  p>rj 
so  that  the  soil  is  not  agitated.    I  do  not  use  stones  or  ti^i 
any  other  hard  substance  of  any  description  to  keep  ^?^ 
the  soil.    One  great  point  is  to  keep  the  plant  thoroughly  ^^^'S^ 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  summer  moBtba   ^ 
temperature  of  the  house  is  from  68°  to  64®  in  ^^^'^ 
summer  it  is  allowed  to  run  up  to  90°,  which  I  have  i^^ 
from  many  yeam'  experience  to  suit  this  interesting  BXfr"'^ 
plant— W.  B.  

The  latb  Mibs  Hops  op  Wabdie  Lodcw.— Hoir  s^  ^ 
to  read  of  the  death  of  this  estimable  lady  rardenerl  .^»*T 
ozfly  a  few  weeks  ago  linoe  she  wrote  me  in  her  usual  ▼^S^ 
hand,  and  I  have  nam  bef «re  me  one  of  her  favourite  P^ 
one  of  her  last  gifts  io  bm— Ficns  diveaifoUa;  thB  csflO^ 
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KjUingla  monoomihala  eftme  in  the  Mitiie  pMkage  witb  a 
specimen  of  the  Japanese  Pepper  Plant  and  some  nae  hardj 
fiowen.  Thoee  gardeners  who  were  fayonred  with  her  corre- 
spondence have  lost  in  her  a  friend.  All  lovers  of  gardens,  all 
TCaders  of  garden  literatoie,  will  mourn  her  loss  sinoerelj. — 

DUBLiraNSIS. 

EARLY  MAY  IN  A  CORNER  OF  KENT. 

Now  May  is  a  week  old  one  expects  signs  of  snmmeri  bat 
**  Winter  lingering  still  chills  the  li^  of  Kajr."  Not  a  blossom 
as  jet  shows  its  snow  on  the  Hawtlwm,  while  the  breeies  that 
sweep  strongly  over  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  district  are 
qaite  icy  in  their  keenness.  Sometimes  the  dull  weather  that 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  three  weeks  gives  place  to  dear  skies 
of  profoundest  blue,  but  the  same  bleak  wind  is  for  ever  on 
t2ie  march,  and  makes  the  eyes  smart  as  you  lift  the  head  to 
look  at  the  wondrous  wreaths  of  blossom  massed  on  the  Cheny 
trees  of  the  coantiy  oicbards.  Plum  trees  are  scarcely  less 
heavily  burdened  with  bloom ;  Apples  just  breaking  into  tint, 
bnt  except  in  shelteied  spots  not  expanded ;  yet  Hop  bines  look 
fsirly— tying  has  just  begun. 

AU  along  13ie  deep  and  lovely  lanes  Primroses  are  still  in 
tiieir  very  prime,  relieved  here  and  there,  or  rather  oontiasting 
strongly,  with  occasional  tufts  of  Dc^  Violets.  The  under- 
growth is  also  rich  with  wild  Strawberry  and  Stellaria,  and 
hright  with  the  vivid  sreen  of  the  Wood  Sorrel.  Between  the 
eopses  sheets  of  wild  Anemones  gleam  in  semi-transparent 
tints  of  white,  opal,  faint  pink,  or  pale  greyish  blue.  No  tree 
hi  as  yet  in  foU  leaf,  the  Horse  Chestnut  being  the  most  ad- 
Tanoed,  but  the  creamy  buds  are  still  for  the  most  part  shot 

PSssing  from  woods  to  ^udens  I  hear  on  all  hands  how 
heavy  have  been  the  losses  in  Rose  trees,  Myrtles,  and  even 
hardy  evergreens  during  the  past  winter.  Flowering  shrubs 
are  decidedly  backward,  and  the  cold  niehts  c^eck  vegetation 
everywhere.  In  some  large  nurseries  admirably  placed  as  to 
soil  and  situation  (Cripps's)  the  losses  of  Rose  trees  and  plants 
generally  have  been  comparatively  insignificant.  The  same 
firm  showed  me  a  large  and  very  beautiful  new  seedling  Cle- 
matis, white  striped  with  rosy  pink,  one  band  down  each  petal. 
^A.  M.  B.,  Tmiridfg  WelU. 


PYRETHRUMS  FOR  FORCING. 

Tbat  Pyrethmms  are  very  esefnl  for  mixed  beds  or  the 
herbaceous  border  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  they  are  well  adapted  for  forcing.  I  have  had  plants 
flowerinff  for  the  last  two  months — ^indeed  they  commenced 
daring  the  last  week  in  February,  and  another  year  I  hope  to 
have  mofe,  so  as  to  hs^e  a  succession  from  Christmas  to  ^it- 
aOBtide.  They  are  easUy  forced  and  are  very  much  admired, 
not  only  in  the  greenhouse  but  as  cut  flowers  for  vase  decora- 
tion, for  which  purpose  lew  flowerB  exeel  than,  as  they  last  so 
long  in  water.  I  advise  all  who  have  planto  to  treat  them 
exactly  the  same  as  the  useful  Spinsa  (Hoteia)  japonica ;  tfaey 
will  find  them  useful  companions,  for  what  suits  one  suits  the 
other. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  a  list  of  the  best  varieties,  as  I  have 
only  half  a  dozen  under  my  charge  with  a  name  for  only  one  of 
ttsm ;  and  it  is  very  bright,  a  fiery  scark^  that  was  purchased 
from  Van  Hoatte  sobm  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Beauty 
of  Laeken.  Pyretiimms  thus  early  are  a  novelty  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  have  been  a  decided  aoqntsition  to  our  stock  of 
winter-flowering  plants,  and  the  fdliage  is  also  very  useful, 
having  a  very  Fern-like  appearance.    I  send  you  some  flowers. 

[The  flowers  are  bright  and  good ;  we  have  not  seen  any 
like  thsm  so  early  in  the  season.— £d&] 


NOTES  ON  .VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

HOTBSDB. 

Cuetanben  and  lfi^iu.--In  many  instenees  the  bulk  of  the  bed- 
ding phinte  if  not  planted  will  be  hardeBed  off  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  thus  setting  at  liberty  the  frames  in  which  they  have  been 
Disced.  These  frames,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  stand  empty 
for  some  months,  ought  at  onoe  to  be  oUlised  for  a  crop  of  Melons 
and  Cucumbers,  which  if  not  wanted  for  home  consumption  may 
In  most  districts  be  readily  sold  or  satisfactorily  disposecTof  as  the 
owner  may  determine.  In  anticipation  of  this  work  prepare  the 
heatiBg  material  (a  great  quantity  is  not  required)  by  frequent 
taming  and  watermg  if  neoessaiy.  Seeds  also  should  be  sown  at 
QDoe  in  another  hotbed  if  possible,  as  planto  raised  in  the  houses 


are  very  apt  to  be  inlested  with  the  various  insect  pssto  to  be  met 
with  in  heated  structures,  and  which  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate 
from  frames.  Of  Melons  the  following  varieties  are  suitable  and 
easily  grown  j—Oreen-flesh— Dell's  Hybrid,  Golden  Queen,  Earl  of 
Beaoonafield,  and  Victory  of  Bath.  Scarlet-flesh— Read's  Hybrid, 
Scarlet  Gem,  and  Bloxholm  Hall.  Of  Cncnmbers  Carter's  Model, 
Alnwiok  Castle,  Sion  House  Improved,  and  Sutton's  Duke  of  Con> 
naught,  giving  the  preference  to  the  first  and  last  Telegraph  is 
not  a  good  summer  varietv,  being  very  liable  to  the  attack  ox  red 
spider.  The  growth  of  planto  of  Cucumbers  now  in  full  bearing 
should  be  trained  thinly  and  frequently  stopped  beyond  the  fruit, 
or  otherwise  it  soon  becomes  crowded.  Water  occasionally  with 
liquid  manure,  nothing  being  more  safe  or  efBcacions  than  the 
drainings  from  a  farm  or  cowyard.  This  should  be  diluted  with 
sufficient  hot  water  to  render  it  rather  above  the  temperature  of 
the  hotbed.  Thin  out  the  young  fruit  rather  than  crop  heavily,. 
the  effect  of  overoropping  uanally  being  an  early  collapse. 

Crtf4  to  Svected  /'•(atoM.— The  earljr  Potatoes  not  unfrequently 
are  HI  ted  before  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  exhausted,  and  they  may 
with  advantage  be  at  once  followed  with  a  crop  either  of  Sidney 
Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  ridse  Cucumbers,  aim  even  Tomatoes. 
In  either  case  the  planto  should  be  pro|^ared  by  the  time  the  frame 
is  at  liberty.  The  Beans  uuiy  be  sown  smgly  in  3-inch  poto,  enous^ 
being  sown  to  make  three  rows  for  each  Ught,  the  planto  to  he 
placed  about  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  One,  or  at  the  most  two, 
planto  to  a  light  of  either  the  Marrows  or  Cucumbers  will  be 
ample.  The  Tomatoes  may  either  be  planted  in  lines  running; 
from  north  to  south^  about  three  to  a  light  and  18  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  or  about  eight  planto  mav  be  flatly  trained,  those  planted 
thickly  being  trained  nearly  uprigfaL 

BSDDUIO  PLANTS. 

Booh  annuals  as  Asters.  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Marippolds,  Godetias. 
Hehohnpsnms,  Petanias,  Pecillas,  and  others  raised  from  seed 
should  be  pricked  off  in  a  light  and  rather  rich  soil  either  in  boxes 
or  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  kept  rather  close  and  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  for  a  few  days,  and  be  eventually  hardened  off  and  planted 
out  before  becoming  much  drawn.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sow  early 
and  then  allow  the  seedlln||^  to  remain  in  the  seed  pans  a  long 
time,  as  the  three  first  mentioned  in  particular  must  be  well  grown 
in  tbmr  earljr  stages  if  good  heads  of  bloom  are  expected.  The 
single  Petunias  are  well  adapted  for  and  are  very  effective  in  a 
dry  position,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Tom  Thumb 
section  of  the  dwarf  TropSBolums.  Calceolarias  should  be  nlantad 
early,  in  order  to  have  them  established  before  the  weather  be- 
esmss  very  hot  and  dry,  and  so  also  should  the  bedding  Yiolas. 
The  blue  lands  of  the  latter  are  very  effective  when  mixed  with 
brcmse  Zonal,  Tricolor,  golden  or  silver  variesated  Pelargoninms. 
The  dwarf  French  Mangolds,  notably  the  Miniature  Orange,  are 
good  substitutes  for  yellow  Calceolarias^  and  are  more  to  be  relied 
on.  Tagetes  signata  pumila  is  also  sinularlv  used,  but  is  inferior 
to  the  Marigokb.  Seedlings  now  fit  to  prick  out  will  soon  make 
good  planto,  probably  superior  to  those  from  seed  sown  much 
esrlier. 

Colons  YerschaiEeltii.  Iresine  Lindenii,  L  Herbstii,  and  the 
Altemaatheras  may  still  be  propagated,  as  they  make  good  planto 
bv  the  time  required,  which  should  be  when  all  the  others  are 
planted.  They  should  not  be  much  expoaed  during  this  month,, 
or  they  mayexperience  a  check  from  wcdch  they  wm  not  quickly 
reoover.  Water  sparingly  when  fixst  put  into  cool  quarters. 
A  iiiypa.yif.i|y«  melancholictts  ruber  is  a  good  substitnte  for  Iresine 
Herbstii.  Seedlings  now  pricked  into  small  poto  soon  attain  & 
good  size,  or  the  operation  may  be  delayed  if  poto  are  scarce  till 
some  of  the  Pelargoninms  aro  planted.  Amaranthue  Henderi 
will  not  sttooeed  in  cold  districto,  out  some  of  the  varieties  to  be 
obtained  in  each  packet  are  very  beautiful  and  worthy  of  a  place 
in  a  greenhouse.  Prick  off  the  young  planto  into  small  poto,  and 
those  intended  for  poto  may  be  ^radualfy  shifted  into  8-inch  poto. 

MesembryanUiemum  coraif ohum  vanegatum  cannot  be  readily 
transpianted  from  boxes,  and  for  thia  reason  the  planto  should  be 
potted  off  singly  in  the  smalleftt  pots.  Planto  of  AbutUon  Thomp- 
sonii  should  also  be  potted  off  singly.  Variegated  Maize  (Zea 
japonica).  Castor-oil  Planto  (Ricinus),  Acada  lophantha,  Chamas* 
pence,  Bolanums,  and  Cannas  from  seed,  should  all  be  potted  off 
and  grown  to  a  good  size  before  being  placed  out  All  bedding 
planto  may  be  phced  in  a  rather  liffht  and  rich  soU^  and  where 
Doxes  aro  used  they  should  be  made  shallow,  espemallv  for  the 
more  delicate  kinds.  Echeveria  secnnda  glauca  and  toe  hardy 
Sempervivums  may  at  once  be  planted  in  the  positions  assiffued 
them,  and  some  progress  should  be  made  in  the  carpei  beds  where 
snoh  hardy  planto  as  Pyrethrum  aureum,  Sedums,  Mentha,  and 
others  are  used.  Carpet  beds  require  many  planto  to  fill  them, 
and  should  not  be  attempted  unless  they  can  be  well  done. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBH  QAVLDES, 

Potato  haulm  in  many  localities  has  suffered  from  frost,  for 
the  temperature  during  the  night  of  the  29th  of  April  fell  to  28^y 
or  9^  below  freezing  point,  but  where  attention  has  been  paid  to 
-._.,..._  ~  up  or  covering  with  a  little  litter  no  injury  has  been  done. 
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In  heayy  soil  employ  the  fork  between  the  tows,  and  attend  to  the 
final  earthin^-np,  which  need  onlj  be  sufficient  to  prerent  the 
tnbers  becoming  green.    As  the  later  crops  of  Potatoes  adranoe 
In  growth  keep  the  soil  drawn  up  to  the  haulm ;  and  if  it  is  intended 
to  plant  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  winter  or  spring  regetables 
between  the  rows,  thej  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  Potatoes  are  earthed  up.    Proceed  with  planting  the  most 
advanced  Celery  plants,  which  must  be  well  hardened  off  first. 
The  plants  may  be  placed  in  beds  4  feet  6  inches  wide  in  rows 
across  the  beds  15  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  12  inches  asunder. 
A  space  of  about  8  feet  should  be  left  between  the  beds  to  facilitate 
watering  and  to  afford  soil  for  earthing.    This  plan  is  only  arail- 
able  for  crops  intended  for  autumn  use,  as  Celery  in  beds  U  more 
liable  to  decay  during  the  winter  than  that  planted  in  single  rows. 
Make  suocessional  sowings  of  Turnips  on  a  north  border.    If  it 
be  needful  to  make  a  supplementary  sowing  of  Parsnips  and 
Carrots  it  may  be  done  now.    Beed  beds  of  Broccoli  will  require 
<K>nstant  attention  to  preyent  the  raram  of  slugs  and  Tunip  fiy. 
The  best  plan  is  to  dust  the  plants  whilst  moist  with  dry  wood 
ashes  or  quicklime ;  similar  remarks  apply  to  Turnips.    Continue 
to  thin  and  prick  out  the  required  quantity  of  Cauliflovrers 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  as  they  become  fit.    Sprmg  Cabbage  being 
-now  plentiful,  clear  away  the  old  stems  left  to  furnish  greens,  as 
their  presence  greatly  tends  to  impoyerish  the  soil .    In  light  soils 
a  mulchmg  2  or  8  inches  thick  of  partially  decayed  manure  is  a 
▼ery  commendable  practice.  To  gardens  that  hare  been  established 
some  time,  and  in  which  through  high  cultiyation  the  soil  has 
become  friable,  this  is  the  best  means  of  applying  manuro  during 
the  hot  months  of  the  year.    The  vegetables  most  benefited  in  this 
way  are  Peas,  Bunner  and  other  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and  Olobe 
Artichokes.    Prepare  for  sowing  late  crops  of  Peas,  and  where  the 
■soil  is  drjT  And  hot  make  trenches  and  employ  manure  as  for  Celery. 
"Few  varieties  if  any  excel  Ne  Plus  intra,  which  should  be  sown 
at  once  and  ag^ain  in  a  fortnight.    Other  varieties  of  late  Peas  may 
be  treated  similarly.    Make  successional  sowings  of  Broad  Beans, 
also  Dwarf  Kidney  or  French  Beans.    Lettuce  seed  should  be 
«own  in  drills,  and  avoid  transplanting.    Asparagus  intended  for 
forcing  next  season  should  not  be  cut,  as  it  not  only  has  a  weaken- 
mg  tendency,  but  prevente  the  early  maturity  of  the  crowns. 
Bhubarb  also  should  not  be  cut  for  the  same  reason,  but  allow  of 
an  early  mwth  and  consequent  early  maturity  of  the  crowns. 
Plant  out  Vegetable  Marrows  and  ridge'Cucumbers.    Take  out  a 
trench  8  feet  wide  a  spit  deep,  place  In  18  inches  to  2  feet  thick- 
ness  of  leaves  and  stable  litter,  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  and  cover  with  about  1  foot  thickness  of  soU  formed  into 
a  somewhat  flat-topped  ridge,  6  feet  space  being  allowed  fh)m 
centre  to  centre  of  the  ridra.    The  Vegetable  Marrows  should  be 
l)lanted  6  feet  apart,  and  the  Cucumbers  4  feet,  after  the  soil  be- 
•comes  warmed,  covering  each  with  a  handlight  with  a  moveable 
top.    A  warm  situation  should  be  chojen  and  sheltered  from  winds. 
Forward  Chilis  and  other  Capsicums  in  pits,  having  them  strong 
and  weU  hardened  off  preparatory  to  planting  in  June.    Harden 
Tomatoes  by  degrees  in  cold  frames  preparatory  to  planting  out  of 
-doors  at  the  end  of  the  month.    Do  not  keep  them  cramped  m  small 
pots,  but  afford  root  room  as  required,  the  object  bemg  to  have 
plants  in  a  forward  state  when  planted  out,  and  so  give  them  a 
•chance  of  settrne  their  fruit  before  half  the  summer  is  over.  CanV>ts 
in  names  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.     French  Beans 
should  be  copiously  watered  and  afforded  liquid  manure  liberally. 
CJauhflowers.  early  Peas,  and  Lettuces  will  also  need  frequent 
waterinjr  m  hot  weather.   Amongst  other  matters  requiring  atten- 

JSSLJT^u^ii^i""^!??  *^f  ^*^°"«  ^^"^^  o'  spring-sown  crops. 
Sji.^^"?®'^'^  ^  thinned  out  gradually. as  there  &  generallya 

■are  in  request  the  thmnings  of  the  main  crop  may  be  replanted 
thickly  in  drills.  ^  Parsnips  should  be  thinned  out  finally  tS  about 
a  foot  opart,  but  in  thinning  Carrots  as  many  more  as  those  which 
^Ul  ultimately  be  required  should  be  left,  so  as  to  admit  of  every 
altwnate  plant  being  drawn  for  early  use,  which  may  be  done 
without  detriment  to  those  which  are  left  for  the  main  crop.  If 
a  dressing  of  soot  or  guano  be  given  in  showery  weather  it  wiU 
tend  to  promote  healthy  growth.  Autumn-sown  Onions  wUl  now 
t>e  coming  in,  and  in  removing  those  for  use  care  should  be  taken 
?S  ^^Z^l^^^  o' *lie  most  promising  if  fine  examples  are  required. 
U  J  ^^^^^  between  the  rows  of  growing  crops  to  destroy 
weeds  and  enoourage  the  growth  of  the  crops,  not  allowing  weeS 
the^BTou^'  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  "°°^  trouble,  besides  impovwishlng 

n       ,  J,  ^r  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

th^^^^vZ  «?f. -^«?torwM.--The  trees  in  the  house  started  at  the 
^ginning  of  the  year  will  be  stoning,  and  should  not  be  subjected 
to  a  higher  temperature  than  60^  to  66®  by  artificial  means,  com- 

Sffw?/*?/®'''*!?,*!.*'^^'!*'*^  not  allowing  75»to  be  exceed 
without  fuU  ventilation.  The  shoots  should  be  tied-in  as  they 
advance,  removing  superfluous  growths,  as  it  is  important  that  no 
more  shoots  be  trained-in  than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  If  the  shoots  are  crowded  thin  them  well  as  soon  as  the 
stoning  is  completed.  Allow  one  fruit  to  every  square  foot  of 
toJlhs  covCTed  with  foliage,  which  will  be  one  to  ^h  shoot  of 
last  year,  although  vigorous  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  carry  two 


fruits,  so  by  apportioning  the  fruit  acoording  to  degrees  of  Upa 
the  evenness  of  vigour  may  be  maintained  tiiron^ioiit  tihe  tree. 
After  stoning  mainfaiii  a  good  moisture  in  the  hoQM,udvaia 
the  inside  border  copiously,  which  in  well-drained  bordeo^ 
not  be  required  less  tnan  once  a  week,  mulching  the  sariioeial 
about  2-inch  thickness  of  short  half -decayed  manuie.  Unloit 
is  desired  to  accelerate  the  ripening  continue  60^  to  6JiP  ii  tk 
night  temperature,  and  65^  artificially  by  day  in  doll  vestltt,iBd 
76^  with  sun  heat,  closing  at  the  latter  with  plenty  of  moBtaRi 
the  house.  In  a  hi^h  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  Poeta 
swell  to  a  great  sue  aft«r  stoning,  but  are  not  so  feemptiigii 
appearance  or  so  well  flavoured  as  those  in  less  heat  and  moBta, 
and  freer  ventilation.  Trees  started  in  February  will  sho  ia^ 
be  stoning,  and  should  have  their  number  reduced,  lesTiag  tM 
fruits  upon  strong  shoots.  The  fruit  retained  in  all  icstua 
should  be  best  situated  for  exposure  to  light  and  air.  11mK6 
the  shoots  where  overcrowdecL  The  temperature  by  uti&iil 
means  may  be  kept  at  66^  to  60°  at  night,  and  WtoBSf^h^i^ 
artificially,  ventilating  from  65°,  and  fully  between  70P  lod  77 
In  the  house  started  in  March  the  fruit  will  be  s^Hog,  vi 
should  be  freely  thinned.  It  can  now  be  seen  whidi  fniitibit 
taken  the  lead.  Two  or  three  will  be  ample  to  leave  ob  i^ 
shoots,  and  proportionately  less  on  weaker  gro«rfcbs.  Am 
liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees,  but  vigorous  trees  being  ■« 
prone  to  cast  the  fruit  should  have  clear  vrater  only,  ^u  "^ 
fluous  shoots  should  be  removed,  the  remaining  gnrwtla  bo^ 
tied  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance.  Disbudding  and  faeelof^ 
the  shoots  must  be  continued,  also  thinning  the  Quit  in  the  lite^ 
house.  As  there  is  a  general  failure  of  these  fruits  ontdoooa 
should  be  freely  admitted  in  the  late  house  on  all  fi^o""* 
occasions,  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  ripe  at  the  same  time  la  tk 
crop  outdoors  instead  of  preceding  it,  as  in  an  ordinary  leett 
Examine  all  inside  borders  at  least  once  a  week,  giving  thonip 
supplies  of  water  when  necessary,  and  syringe  the  tietftitt 
daily,  except  those  ripening  the  fruit,  so  as  to  keep  ^'Vf^} 
check.  Unheated  houses  should  be  closed  rather  early  mj» 
afternoon,  syringing  the  trees  at  the  same  time  if  the  westbB  k 
bright.  ^ 

?•»«.  — The  variable  weather  generally  ©^P®"*'?^^? 
time  of  year  renders  careful  attention  indispensable  in  ^JT 
ment  of  Pine  Apple  plants  generally,  especially  those  vift  w 
fruits  in  an  advanced  condition  of  erowth.  "^^'Mj'JvJk 
cultivated  in  pots  and  large  well-finished  fruits  are  <i«"P5L2 
attention  must  be  paid  to  details.    Watering  is  an  mpons 


matter,  success  depending  very  much  upon  its  careful  t^fi^ 
tion.  Indiscriminate  periodical  supplies  are  inconsistent  wgg 
requirements  of  the  plants,  but  they  should  be  examined  vm 
and  to  such  as  need  it  copious  supplies  should  be  uw^ 
Plants  where  the  bottom  heat  afforded  by  ^^^'''^^^JSJai 
need  more  water  than  such  as  derive  the  heat  ^^^_^^fSi 
materials ;  but  under  either  of  those  conditions,  the  ^^^^!S 
plants  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  abundance  of  ^*^^ 
be  frequently  required,  an  occasional  admixture  of  gp*y  °^ 
beneficial.  Admit  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  when  the  tenp^ 
ture  stands  at  SO'',  allowing  the  heat  to  increase  to  ^^  ^Z 
ventilation,  closing  at  85**.  Fires  will  be  necessar^r  ^  ^J!^^ 
temperature  falling  below  7(y*  at  night  and  76**  in  the  ospj 
keeping  the  bottom  heat  steady  at  from  80<»  to  90^  Sjiug"  ^ 
house  and  plants  two  or  three  times  every  week  to  secoie  w 
perfect  development  of  the  fruit.  Continue  former  direcoov 
other  stock. 

FLOWER  GARDEN.  ^ 

Lawns  will  now  require  frequent  mowing  and  '^^^l^' *fH|g. 
grass  nows  rapidly  at  this  season.  Coarse  weeds,  such  u^ 
tains,  Dandelions,  and  Daisies,  are  a  great  disfigurement  to  »«» 
Perseverance  in  grubbing  them  up  is  the  most  effectosl  i>^^^ 
and  if  their  removal  cause  any  bare  places  in  the  turf}  \^S 
top-dressing  of  soil  should  be  rubbed  into  the  holes  with  ^S. 
of  a  rake,  and  a  few  seeds  of  fine  grass  seed  and  white  ^^^i*^ 
ling  Clover  sown.  Grass  edges  that  have  not  been  trimm^^ 
the  edging  knife  must  now  be  attended  to  ;  it  is  most  <^^^>ru 
expeditiously  performed  after  rain  when  the  ground  is  b^. JL 
edges  generally  squeeze  out  under  the  roller  and  ^^^^  ^ 
the  summer  as  to  admit  of  a  small  portion  being  t^^'^^^^JSi, 
spring,  which  facilitates  the  cutting^  afterwards  with  tha  •ag 
snears.  Gravel  walks  soon  become  infested  with  weeds,  and  v^ 
spent  upon  their  removal  now  will  save  much  labour  J**^^ 
Walks  that  are  discoloured,  or  covered  with  small  weeds  ^'^.rz^ 
should  be  broken  up  with  a  hoe  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  ^~  ^ 
the  surface  well  raked  occasionally  in  dry  weather,  wbi^  |j 
effectually  destroy  the  moss  and  weeds  and  brighten  ^®  P^  ^ 
Whilst  the  walks  are  broken  up  advantage  should  be  t&ff^i^ 
adding  a  little  fresh  gravel  if  necessary.  Recently  transp>?r 
shrubs  must  have  water  if  the  weather  prove  dry,  and  a  ^up 
syringing  overhead  will  be  very  beneficial  in  counteracting  ^ 
effects  of  rapid  evaporation.  Mulchinz  and  securely  staldng^ 
matters  of  first  importance.  Boses  will  now  require  attention 
prevent  the  Rose  maggot  from  destroying  the  bloom  hndS'  ^ 
amine  the  bushes  frequently,  and  any  curled  leaf  or  those  f^ 


together  should  be  squeesed  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
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cold  eMterlj  wind  has  retarded  the  growth,  and  insect  peett  are 
generallj  abundant.  Green  aphides  are  often  verj  trouDleflome. 
Tobacco  water,  consisting  of  one  if^llon  of  tobacco  jaioe  to  six  or 
eight  gallons  of  water  applied  with  a  syrin^  is  thebe^t  remedy,  or 
shoots  of  snfficient  lenflhbn  maj  be  dipped  in  it.  Tobacco  powder 
is  also  effectual  if  applied  in  the  mominjc  whilst  the  leaves  are 
damp.  Annuals  of  all  kinds  haye  come  up  well  and  will  require 
timel  J  thinning  out.  Sweet  Peas,  Tropeolnms,  and  ConTolvuluses 
should  have  supports  of  some  kind  by  the  tune  they  are  6  inches 
high. 

PLANT  HOrSXS. 

Vines, — ^The  weather  has  been  favourable  for  forcing  operations. 
The  sun  has  rendered  yoy  little  fire  heat  necessary  by  ^y.  Bed 
spider  has  been  increasing,  and  if  inside  borders  have  not  been 
well  supplied  with  water  and  liquid  manure,  and  atmospheric 
moisture  well  sustained  and  impregnated  with  ammonia,  this  pest 
will  be  found  very  troublesome.  In  desperation  some  growers 
resort  to  the  syringe,  which,  when  the  Grapes  are  not  in  a  forward 
state  and  clear  son  water  employed,  is  in  skilful  hands  practised 
with  little  if  any  injury  to  the  perfectin|f  of  the  Grapes,  but  when 
the  Grapes  are  well  adranced  for  ripening  its  use  will  irreparably 
damage  the  bloom.  Sponging  or  brushing  the  leaves  is  at  best 
but  partial ;  the  best  remrav  after  all  is  the  judicious  application 
of  sulphur  to  the  pipes,  applying  it  rather  thinly,  and  if  the  pipes 
are  highly  heated  to  the  return  pipes  only.  Where  the  Grapes 
are  ripe  the  dung,  leaves,  and  litter  that  have  been  employed  on 
outside  borders  may  be  removed,  leaving  sufficient  to  form  a  mulch 
in  dry  weather,  line  laterals  should  be  kept  closely  stopped,  and 
the  inside  border  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  diy,  keeping  up 
a  cireulation  of  air  by  fire  heat  as  necessary,  and  allowmg  the 
temperature  to  fall  to  60^  at  night.  Examine  the  borders  of  suc- 
cession houses  once  a  week  at  least,  and  water  abundantly  when 
dry.  Inside  borders,  if  the  drainage  be  good,  may  receive  a  large 
supply  of  water,  liquid  manure  being  given  at  every  alternate 
watering,  or  sprinkle  the  border  with  guano  before  watering  so  as 
to  wash  it  into  the  soil.  Outside  borders  will  not  need  any  water, 
the  rainfall  of  last  month  having  made  them  thoroughly  moist. 
Attend  to  thinning,  stopping,  Ao.,  as  advised  in  former  calendars. 
Late  varieties  now  making  rapid  progress  must  be  tied  out  and 
stopped  as  soon  as  they  have  made  growth  sufficient  to  cover  the 
treUis  with  good  foliage,  after  whicn  remove  all  useless  shoots. 
Newly  plantM  Vines  should  be  closely  watched  that  they  do  not 
suffer  from  overdryness.  Allow  all  the  wood  to  remain  that  can 
be  exposed  to  light,  but  supernumeraries  intended  for  fruiting  next 
season  should  be  confined  to  one  rod  or  cane,  and  the  laterals 
stopped  at  the  first  joint.  Vines  in  pots  for  fruiting  next  season 
should  receive  their  final  shift  without  delay.  They  require  gene- 
rous treatment,  abundant  light,  and  should  be  stopped  when  Uiey 
have  made  canes  8  or  9  feet  long. 

TBADB  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

George  Cooling,  Bath. — Catalogue  of  Jiotet,  Clematites^  LiHumtf 
and  Beading  Plants. 

V.  H.  Hailock  A  Son,  Queens,  ^.Y.—Cataloane  of  Liliet. 

S.  Bolton,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. — General  Catalogue  of  Plant*. 

John  Morse  4  Sons,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire.— Coto^iM  o/* 
CMttingt, 

E.  G.  Henderson  d:  Son,  Maida  Vale,  "Londoxij^Catalogue  oj 
Flowering  and  Ornamental  Plants. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wild  Flowbrs  or  Grkat  BBirAnr  (IT.  i2.)>— Ten  vDlames  are  now 
nadj,  and  another  will  complete  the  work.  The  price  of  the  volnmes  is 
SSi.  M.  each,  and  all  the  back  nnmben  can  be  bad  at  1«.  each. 

CUCUXBBR  DXCATBD  (/.  A*.).— There  is  neither  insects  nor  eggs  on  the 
end  of  the  firnit  sent ;  the  sobetanoe  is  merely  an  ezndation  from  the  froit* 
which  has  assunod  a  form  that  led  yon  to  mistake  its  real  character. 

Stocks  and  ZomiAS  (^rMi9iaioii)w— If  the  plants  are  grown  thinly  from 
the  first,  and  are  sturdy  in  character,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pinch  off  their 
tops.  When  grown  in  rich  soil,  as  they  shonld  be,  they  produce  side  growths 
Xreely,  and  also  Ihier  flowers  than  when  the  plants  have  been  topped. 

Stbawbbrbt  RumrERS  fob  Forcdto  (/.  C,  A.).— Secure  the  earliest 
healthy  runnoxB  you  can  obtain  of  approved  varieties,  whether  they  are  pro- 
daoed  by  plants  that  have  previously  been  forced  or  not. 

CUTTINO  Down  Hcaths  (/4l«in).-Onl7  the  softwood  kinds,  snch  ss 
Brlca  WiUmoreana  and  B.  hyemalis,  shonld  be  cut  down  after  flowcaring,  and 
then  not  too  closely.  Hsrdwooded  Heaths  must  have  no  snch  pruning  as 
yon  imply,  bat  whoi  growing  freely  tbe  yoong  growths  may  be  occasionally 
lynched  early  in  the  season  to  induce  a  greater  number  of  flowering  points, 
tmt  the  pinching  must  not  be  done  without  doe  thought  and  consideration 
as  to  the  state  of  each  plant  and  the  habit  of  the  variety. 

Hardt  Clivbbrs  (iSr.  &).— Axnpelopsls  hederacea.  Clematis  Yitalba, 
C.  montana  major,  C.  YiticeUa,  and  Jasmlnum  nndiflorum  are  very  hardy, 
and  would  probably  succeed.  Have  yoa  tried  Irish  Ivy  ?  It  is  the  quickest 
in  growth,  and  sncceeds  in  exposed  ntuations. 

CATBRPILLAR8  ON  WALL  TBRK8  (A  Sybscriber). —Tbey  appear  to  be  the 
caterpillar  of  the  Hawthorn  or  Black-veined  Butterfly  (Pieris  cratcegi)  and 
may  be  destroyed  by  flat  syringing  the  trees  and  then  dostlng  with  white 
hellebore  powder. 

Adiantux  Capillus-Ybkbrts  tn  Cornwall  (/.  w,  i^.)— This  Fern 
Is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  many  places  besfdss 


Cornwall.  A.  V.  oonmblense.  refernd  to  by  Mr.  Roberts,  is  a  distinct 
variety,  with  laiger  fronds  and  more  deeply  cat  ptnme  than  those  of  the 
species. 

CUOUMBRRS  NOT  SwRLLINO  (Sonursei).— The  fmit  sent  indicates  that 
fertilisation  has  not  been  satisfactorilv  effected.  Possibly  at  the  time  of 
flowering  the  weather  wsa  dull,  and  the  atmoephere  of  the  house  too  moist 
tot  the  free  dispersion  of  the  pollen.  Try  artifleial  fertilisation  with  a  few 
flowers,  and  do  not  syringe  them  for  a  few  days,  and  we  think  the  fruit  will 
set  and  swell  freely. 

Plums  not  SarriNa  iO.  C.).— Judging  by  the  folisge  received  the  tree 
is  extremely  vigorous,  and  excessive  vigour  J  not  unfreqnently  results  in 
the  casting  of  the  fruit.  If  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  ftruit  falling  from 
your  tree  there  hss  most  probably  been  a  defect  in  the  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers  by  the  pollen  not  having  been  freely  dispersed.  Koreover,  some 
varieties  set  more  freely  than  othezs,  and  the  fruit  swells  with  greater 
certainty. 

INB1CT8  IN  Soil  (A  Regular  Aiftseraer).~They  appear  to  be  mlnate 
weevils  of  some  kind,  and  we  fear  you  cannot  destroy  them  without  removing 
the  soil.  You  might,  however,  remove  it  from  round  the  stems  and  surrouad 
them  with  charcoal  dust ;  also  from  the  surface  of  the  bed,  adding  a  rich 
dressing  of  manure  and  soil  obtained  from  another  source.  Possibly  an 
appUoation  of  paraflln,  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  well  agitated 
dvlag  application,  might  check  the  insects  and  not  injure  the  roots. 

DISSOLTINCI  BONES  (A.  iC.).— Take  a  large  watertight  hogshead,  and 
ernnt  the  bottom  with  about  6  inches  deep  of  dry  soil ;  on  this  put  a  layer 
of  bones  of  the  same  depth,  and  cover  them  entiMy  with  wood  ashes ;  on 
thess  another  layer  of  bones,  then  ashes,  and  so  on  till  the  hogshead  is  ftdl. 
Leave  it  exposed  to  the  rains  all  summer  and  winter  till  spring ;  then  on 
ranoving  the  contents  of  the  hogshead  the  bones  will  crnmble  to  powder 
under  a  sUght  pressure,  and  form  one  of  the  most  valoable  manures  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Asparagus  Unsatibfactort  (i/i(d-<8»frrey).— Without  knowing  more 
particalars,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  whether  any  heads  have  been 
cot,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  why  your  Asparagns  is  not  satisfactory. 
It  will  grow  well  in  any  well-drained,  deeply  trenched,  and  rich  light  soU, 
and  it  does  not  become  strong  snoogh  for  catting  untU  the  fourth  year  from 
seed*  It  is  early  yet,  and  year  beds  will  probably  improve  during  the 
summer.  Give  wem  a  dresring  of  salt,  making  the  ground  white,  as  if  it 
had  received  a  shower  of  hail,  and  do  not  cut  any  heads  this  qnring. 

Auricula  Growers  (F.  B.  J).)— The  addresses  of  the  successful  exhl- 
Utors  at  the  National  Auricnla  Society's  Show  that  was  held  at  Sooth 
Kensington  on  the  20th  alt.,  are  incorporated  with  the  report  of  that  Show 
In  oar  issue  of  the  same  week.  Seed  of  Auriculas  sown  now  would  not 
prodoce  flowering  plants  next  year  anything  like  those  exhibited ;  with  good 
cultore  a  lew  of  the  plants  might  flower  ^en,  but  they  would  not  be  fine 
until  the  second  year.  Yoa  cannot  hope  to  obtain  varieties  equal  in  merit 
to  those  exhibited  from  purchased  seed.  The  principal  amateur  growers  do 
not  grow  seed  for  sale. 

SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA  AND  NrTRATE  OF  SODA  (ii. /r.)w— The  qoaatlty 
tirbe  giren  to  plants  in  pots  mast  vsry  with  the  kinds  of  plsnts  cultivated 
and  their  condition.  Half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water  of  either  of  these 
fertilisers  is  safllcient  for  Chrysanthemnms  in  full  growth,  and  mnch  less 
will  saffloe  for  most  other  softwooded  plsnts.  liquid  manure  should  not  be 
given  until  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  soil  is  partially  exhansted  of 
its  nutriment.  Instead  of  using  soot  tn  conjunction  with  the  fertlliseis 
named  we  should  use  them  alternately.  For  dressing  outdoor  crops,  sndb 
as  Onions,  with  nitrate  ol  soda,  1  oi.  to  14  oz.  sprinkled  on  each  square  yard 
of  soil  between  the  plants  will  be  soffldent.  It  Is  bsst  applied  daring 
showery  weather. 

PUCHBIA8  FOR  Exhibition  iCotlage  (7ardefMr).— Yoa  ought  to  grow  a 
few  more  varieties  than  the  number  you  intend  staging  so  as  to  have  a 
selection,  as  many  varieties  son  equally  good  for  the  purpose,  and  all  do  not 
thrive  alike  every  year.  Good  light  varieties  are  Mrs.  J.  Lye,  Marginata. 
Starlight,  White  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  Covent  Garden  White,  Beauty  of 
TrowMdge,  and  Annie.  Dark  varieties :  Albert  Victor,  Wave  of  Life,  Lord 
Blcho,  Improvement.  Prince  of  Orange,  Victw  Bnunanuel ;  and  single  white 
corolla,  Mrs.  B.  Bennett ;  double  white  corolla,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell ;  dark 
sepals  and  striped  corollas,  Bland's  New  Striped,  and  Striata  splendoor. 

Pblarooniumb  for  Pot  Culture  iJdem).—Zonali.—SingU:  Ootsett, 
Mr.  Parker,  J.  C.  Mosten*  Lady  Emily,  Mrs.  Tamer,  and  White  Vesnvlas. 
Dombte:  Wonderfol,  Gambetta,  Bmile  Oirardin,  Bugtee  Bandooin,  LoaJs 
Bootard,  Candidissima  plena.  Show  varieties:  Prince  Leopold,  Bath,  Artisti 
Nabob,  Corsair,  and  Woman  in  White. 

The  star  of  Bbthlehrm  (ir.  W.  ffodgson),— The  specimens  yoa  sent 
nnder  the  above  name  are  known  to  botanists  as  Omithogalum  nutans,  the 
Drooping-flowered  Star  of  Bethlehem,  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
trne  Star  of  Bethlehem,  O.  umbellatam,  a  native  of  Greece,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  Omithogalon  of  Dioscorides.  Your  plant  is  also  known  as  the 
Neapolitan  Star  of  Bethlehem  from  its  being  plentiful  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples.  The  term  Star  refers  to  the  shape  of  the  flower,  but  Beth- 
lehem is  merely  honoraxv.  It  is  found  wild  in  various  parts  of  Bnropef 
whence  it  was  flist  introdnced  to  BngUsh  gardens,  and  it  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  a  native  plant,  being  by  no  means  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  The  bulbs,  tf  increase  is  needed— not  otherwise— should  be 
taken  up  when  the  leaves  die,  and  if  planted  in  a  somewhat  sheltered 
position  no  doubt  you  will  succeed  in  your  ohject. 

Vines  Unfruitful  .(One  in  a  2><^l«r/4r).— The  growths  sent  indicate 
that  the  roots  ore  penetrating  into  angenial  soil  in  search  of  food  that  they 
cannot  obtain,  we  do  not  understand  your  mode  of  lifting.  Vines  pro- 
dodng  such  shoots  as  those  sent  must  have  roots  much  larger  than  pen- 
holders.  All  the  roots  need  lifting,  and  probablv  the  chief  of  them  are 
below  what  you  call  the  border,  having  gone  straight  do«m  into  the  subsoil. 
Train  the  laterals  very  thinly  so  that  every  leaf  is  fully  exposed  to  the  son, 
and  very  early  in  the  autumn  search  for  some  larger  roots  than  you  have 
yet  found,  and  place  them  in  good  loam  with  lime  rubbish,  bones^  and  plenty 
of  wood  ashes  intermixed.  Do  this  a  mouth  before  the  leaves  change,  and 
shade  if  needfnl  to  prevent  flagging,  and  fresh  roots  will  commence  forming 
the  same  autumn.  By  secoring  an  abundance  of  active  roots  near  the 
suriaoe  the  growth  of  the  Vines  wlU  be  short-jointed  and  essentially  i^roifeful 
In  cliaracter.  The  wood  sent  was  not  well  ripened  in  the  aotumn,  sad  the 
yoong  shoots  appear  to  have  been  too  crowded.  Yoa  cannot  train  them  too 
thinly. 
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CkWOnraBBT  Bubbis  UWRUITFUL  (iliuy).— The  portions  tent  iiidl<«t« 
tbftt  tbe  giowtlM  hvn  been  too  crowded  in  sammer,  and  tbea  too  eloael j 
pmned  in  winter.  Year  soil  we  presnme  is  good,  and  tbe  district  imtber 
dull  and  moist,  therefore  tbe  bosbes  hare  a  tendmioy  to  grow  too  exube- 
nntly.  Under  these  conditions  it  becomes  the  mora  Important  that  tbe 
bosbes  be  thin  doring  tbe  summer,  in  order  that  the  growths  can  have  ali 
tbe  son  and  air  possible  to  effect  their  maturation.  Thinning  out  a  portion  of 
tha  shoots  in  summer  is  in  the  cass  of  your  boshes  very  advisable,  indeed 
thoy  oannot  well  be  too  thin ;  some  of  the  soperflnous  branches  may  even 
be  cut  out  now  and  several  of  the  gross  shoots  be  rubbed  off,  retaihing  thoee 
of  a  mora  short-jointed  character.  By  keeping  tbe  bashes  well  thinned 
throQghont  tbe  growing  season  oompamtfvely  little  pmnlng  will  be  required 
in  the  wjntnr,  only  the  side  growths  will  want  spurring  in  a  little  closer, 
and  the  tennlnaLB  slightly  shortening  to  praserve  the  symmetry  of  tiw 
boshes :  if  the  terminals  ara  cnt  too  closely  still  stronger  growths  will  issue, 
bat  if  Mft  of  a  considerable  lengtti  and  matured  they  will  form  natund 
spars  of  a  IMt-bearing  character. 

8CTIZ08TTLI8  OOOCIKSA  (/il«m).— Oood  phmts  may  be  had  by  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  cnltura  to  which  yon  allude ;  but  as  the  plants  have  been 
In  pots  for  two  yean  your  safest  plan  will  be  to  plant  them  out,  reducing 
or  dividing  them  if  necessary  to  prevent  them  growing  too  large  for  your 
pots orpnrpoee  in  tbe  antnran.  They  reqoira  an  open  position  and  good 
■olL  when  the  plants  ara  kept  in  pots  and  not  plunged  there  is  danger  of 
the  roots  receiving  injury  dming  hot  weather ;  indeed  much  mora  attentloh 
k  necessary  in  growing  them  in  pots  than  planted  ont.  Skiltnl  cnltivaton 
oan  grow  the  plants  well  in  pots,  but  those  who  ara  not  skilled  are  lets 
Ukely  to  fail  by  adopting  tbe  planting-ont  qrstem. 

BOMM  90R  Yliri  BoBDBR  (/.  IT.).— They  may  be  either  broken  np 
into  small  niooss  and  mixed  with  tbe  soil,  or  may  be  reduced  to  super- 
phosphate of  lime  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  former  mode  titeir 
manniial  action  is  rather  slow  but  lasting,  by  the  latter  their  beneAcial 
effects  ara  the  mora  immediately  apparant.  It  your  Vinos  arc  in  good  con- 
dition and  only  need  keeping  so,  we  should  simply  ornsli  tlic  bones  and  mix 
them  with  tbe  soil  of  the  border ;  bat  if  tbe  growth  indicates  tbat  a  quick 
•tiBHiIaot  is  requisite,  we  sboold  then  decompose  them  and  apply  tlie  maiiora 
In  the  form  of  powder.  To  provide  this  place  tlje  bones  on  a  stone  or  ftrm 
•artben  floor  and  snrronnd  them  with  a  rim  of  ashes;  pour  on  as  mnch 
water  as  the  bones  will  absorb,  then  poor  on  snlpbnric  acid  in  weight  eqnal 
to  abont  half  tbe  weight  of  the  bones,  and  they  will  soon  be  in  a  state  in 
which  they  oan  be  nibbed  or  crashed  into  dost,  which  may  be  sprinkled  on 
the  bcnrder  at  the  rate  of  about  S  ois.  per  squaro  yard. 

BOILBB  (/Ufetem).— By  increasing  the  siae  of  the  boiler  yon  will  liave  a 
larger  fomaoe,  and  the  consumption  of  fn«A  will  be  in  proportion,  not  to  the 
pipes  to  be  heated,  but  to  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  for  acting  on  the  boiler 
anrfsoe.  A  4-feet  boiler  fnmaoe  will  hold  considerably  leas  fuel  in  a  state  of 
combustion  than  a  6-feet,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the  fuel  consumed  by 
the  former  would  answer  for  the  latter— <.«.,  give  the  same  tempcmtura  to 
the  water.  The  6-feet  boiler  wonld  consame  one-third  more  fuel  at  least, 
with  a  result  not  better  than  is  afforded  by  the  4-reet,  for  the  heat  in  tlio  fur- 
nace most  be  at  its  highest  to  secnra  the  heating  of  the  water  quickly  to 
near  boiling  point»  and  after  this  so  little  would  be  necessary  from  so  exces- 
■ive  a  heating  power  with  tbe  e-flset  boiler  that  so  much  air  would  have  to 
be  admitted  as  to  make  the  waate  of  foci  enormous.  A  boiler  that  will  raise 
the  water  in  the  pipes  to  boLUng  point  in  an  hour  is  ample  for  its  pnipose. 
A  larger  boiler  would  not  save  fael,  but  wests  it,  unless  it  wero  attached  to 
a  btfger  extent  of  piping.  The  4-feet  boiler  would  be  mora  economical  n-era 
the  piping  in  the  honass  incraasod,  so  that  thero  wonld  not  be  tbe  necessity 
for  working  the  fira  so  ttoarplj,  and  it  wonld  not  only  save  much  fuel,  but 
be  better  for  the  vegetatian.  The  work  done  by  tho  boiler  is  good,  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  is  not  excessive. 

VlLLOTA  PUBPURKA  KOT  THRIVIHG  {CoHstanl  i8'y6#cK6«-).— You  ara 
quite  mistaken  in  thinking  that  tbe  plants  "  require  drying  off  and  placing 
in  a  ceUar  in  wbater."  This  practice  would  vender  tbe  best  of  phmts 
nnhealthy.  Without  knowing  the  size  of  your  plants  and  the  pots  they  are 
growing,  or  dying  in,  with  some  particulars  of  the  mode  of  treatment  tba^ 
has  been  adopted,  it  is  not  easy  to  recommend  the  best  course  for  yon  to 
piirsne ;  possibly  the  plants  ara  overpotted  and  the  soil  is  sour ;  or  tho  root- 
action  may  be  defective  through  improper  or  inert  soil.  Tho  following 
cultural  details  extracted  ftrom  our  ''Greenhouse  Manual'*  will  be  of  use  to  you, 
ae  also  probably  wonld  the  mannal  itself  in  raspect;of  other  phmts  on  which 
yon  need  infarmation.  «  Single  bolhs  of  Vallota  puiparea  may  be  grown  in 
pots  ft,  41,  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  aneh  ara,  pertiaps,  the  most  snitabla  for 
window  or  bouse  decoration ;  or  th^  may  be  grown  in  large  pots,  presenting 
a  mass  of  foliage,  and  in  September  a  magnificent  display  oC  flowera.  The 
common  prsctlce  is  to  remove  the  offsets ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they 
contribate  to  tbe  display  of  foliage,  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  flowering 
bulb  or  bulbe.  If  the  ofllsets  are  allowed  to  remain  they  attain  a  flowering 
state  as  soon  as,  or  sooner  than  if  they  were  taken  off  and  placed  separately 
in  small  pots.  When  increase  is  wanted  divide  the  plant  into  two  or  more 
part^  each  with  a  bnlb  laiga  enough  to  flower,  placing  them  in  pots  tliat 
will  hold  the  roots  without  cramj^ng.  Hepotting  may  be  done  in  spring, 
but  it  is  well  not  to  let  it  be  too  frequent  nor  to  give  largo  shif ta,  for  this 
and  all  bulbs  do  best  with  the  roots  always  touching  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
or  when  under  rather  than  ovec^potted.  We  hare  not  had  them  repotted  for 
three  years,  and  they  do  even  better  in  that  way  than  when  potted  many 
times  in  a  voar.  Bulbe  do  not  like  their  roots  interfered  with,  more  especially 
this  and  all  tbat  are  evergreen.  Once  a  year  is  quite  often  enooj^h  to  repot, 
and  as  long  as  the  drainage  remains  good  they  \^  ill  not  sustain  any  injury 
not  potted  for  two  or  three  yean.  Of  coarse  there  ara  exceptions,  but  the 
only  one  is  in  the  case  of  phmta  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  this  is  mostly 
a  reenlt  of  overpotting,  when  thero  is  a  mass  of  soil  and  few  roots.  In 
vspotAing  pick  out  all  tho  soil  that  you  can,  remove  the  drainage  carefully, 
and  drain  the  pots  efflciently.  Let  tho  pots  be  just  large  enongh  to  hold  the 
roots  and  admit  of  soil  being  worked  in  amongst  them  and  all  round.  Thl9 
la  quite  suffloieat  for  all  phmts,  bungs  or  small.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted 
80  tbat  they  maj  be  abont  half  covered  with  soil.  About  halt  an  inch 
flhoold  be  left  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  for  watering,  and  the  oompost  should 
be  moderately  dry,  so  that  the  soil  can  be  made  firm.  A  compost  of  two 
nurts  good  baiel  or  yellow  tnrfy  loam,  one  part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part 
leaf  soil  or  well  rotted  manora,  will  grow  the  vallota  well,  adding  sand  if  the 
aoil  be  deficient  of  it.  Water  moderately  after  potting,  give  plenty  of  water 
when  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  and  oontinoe  this  np  to  August ;  then 
give  no  mora  than  enough  to  keep  tbe  foliage  fresh  until  the  flower-scapes 
appear ;  afterwards  water  oopionsly  until  the  flowering  is  past,  then  reduce 


the  anoont  and  keep  the  planis  rather  dry  over  tlM  wiBfcer,bai  de  net  |SBB 
tbe  foliage  to  become  shrivelled.*'    The  price  of  tfaemanonl  is  IftipoAta. 

Sably  Ybllow  GobtsaMTHIXUK  (/tfrvn). — ^Tbese  aie  sevenl  fli  aa 
Chrysanthemums  as  you  describe,  and  tiMir  erlinprn  is  not  due  ts  te 
culture  so  mnch  as  to  their  natural  prBeocity.  Poaeiblj-  the  varietytovM 
yon  allnde  is  Hendersonii,  but  eqnally  emriy  are  the  foUowntg.  saaoe  fedg 
even  earlier,  and  all  ara  worth  growing — Pn^oodt^  veiy  good;  Jsrtiate 
Plantes,  very  early ;  Andromeda^  and  Ooid  Bnttoa. 

AKTUURIUM  ScinnnzRRiASim  (&&). — ^Tbia  besuitafal  ptestkef  voyof 
Golton,  snooasding  admirably  tn  a  coaH  etova^  sund  in  st  wans  «sie  iiadi* 
out  of  bloom.    In  a  cool  stove  it  usually  consmeooes  growing  and  Aownc 
in  March,  and  continues  blooming  antil  sufaitw  ■,  a^>pearing  all  the  betisftr 
a  reet  during  winter.    A  position  near  tbe  s^Iaas  is  desirable,  so  tkit  ifti 
leaves  are  about  IS  inches  from  it,  witb   slight  8b«<le  from  briftt  cl 
Moderate  ventilation  only  is  required ;  bat  in  tbat  gespect  need  not  &k 
from  the  treatment  oooally  given  to  stove  piesste.     In  potting  aU)^"' 
compoat  that  can  be  ramovad  is  taken  away,  not  of  ooone  iajaine  ^ 
roots,  and  pots  about  one-half  the  diametenr  of  tbe  qpnead  of  the  kaww 
used.    Dramage  is  given  to  about  one-third  tbe  deptb  of  the  pot«  oomM 
with  a  layer  of  sphagnum,  and  the  compost  need  la  e  mixtore  of  Smm 
brown  peat,  very  fibrous  loam,  sphsgnnm,  and  cf uur^al  in  eqoal  pt^"*^ 
and  mixed,  the  roots  spread  out,  and  tbe  stafT  w^orited  la  axneagrt  tkatm 
made  rather  firm,  sprinkling  with  silver  sand*  sutd  the  plants  are  k^^ 
raiasd  In  tbe  centre  of  the  pots,  the  roots  b^ing  just  covesed  with  tbees- 
post.    A  good  watering  is  then  given,  and  a  neat  finish  is  irayaztsd  ifm- 
feeing  the  pots  over  the  oranpost  with  green  tnoea — tlie  kind  wlikfan«k 
deep  green  colour,  found  on  a  rock  in  moist  sbaded  nittuktioa^jr^n^i^ 
tinues 
tho 

doring  spring,  t    ^        ,.    .._* 

ara  sprinkled  overtiead  twice  a  da^,  and  thrae  times  durins  the  h«i 
months,  and  with  the  thorough  drainage  daily  wnterin^  will  not  cstt  W 
miscluef.  In  winter  the  moisture  fkom  spriiikllnff  tbe  patlis  'od  im 
evaporated  from  the  pipe  troughs  is  ample,  keepine-  ja^^t  the  P^'^^'J?^', 
the  roots  by  application  of  water  as  necessity  dfemands.  T'^^i?— 
year  stove  will  be  tiie  best  position  for  the  plsuite,  end  tbe 
name  will  be  snflldent  with  otherwise  good  colti 


aes  to  grow,  and  has  a  fine  efllect.    The  plsutts  are  always  kept  »»a 

roots,  tliough  in  winter  they  have  a  considerably  leeseefd  sew^"* 

ing  spring,  saramer,  and  antomn.    From  Febrasury  to  Oetohsr  tbepi* 


OmcHiDfl  URHSAuruT  (MeH).-~8oaie  Ordiida 
pentors,  and  othera  that  of  an  Intermedlato  faooae.  Witiisot 
names  ol  your  plants  we  cannot  give  you  explicit  ad-vioe  ou.  uat  po» 
According  to  your  description  of  them  your  plants  are  kept  much  a»^» 
they  require  a  moist  atmo^here  and  the  leaves  sboold  be  ftcqueBt^9^"7 
Particulan  are  given  from  time  to  time  in  oar  ••  Worse  fbr  the  »«v 
column  on  the  management  of  OrchidSi  and  It  the  inatracttoea  th»P^ 
ara  carried  out  tbe  result  will  be  healthy  planta.  Tbey  ■VQuivemafe  «■* 
than  ordinary  stove  plants,  bat  it  must  be  reguUtted  by  Use  grovta  tf  » 
plants,  the  state  of  tho  weather,  and  the  period  of  the  year. 

NAMES  OF  PLAMTS  (.1,  J/.).— Chelmathus  alplnns.  (J.)«---Tfa^^ 
leaf  is  that  of  Sanguinaria canadensis,  tbe  American  Poccoou.  Tbe»i^ 
leaf  is  too  withered  for  identification.  (IF.  Begbie^, — ^1,  Pulniooarts  »«J 
nails;  2,  Mascari  botryoldes.  {Reader).—!^  Stellaria  graminea;  S  sm* 
too  withered  to  be  identified  ;  4,  Qeraniam  pliwnm ;  9,  CarJamlne^jj™*' 
6,  Anemone  nemorosa.  (Z>.  £.).— 1,  Lysimachla  nemoram ;  ^  ^^^Zd 
sylvatica;  8,  CorydaUs  Intea.  {Mrs,  B^  St.  ireott^.—The  9pnf  ■8»JJ5 
IHplacua  glutinosns.  A  penny  is  due  from  yon  fer  poat«se»  tlie  stamp  sw* 
being  insi^cient. 


The  Home  Farm: 

POULTRY,  PIQEQH,  AND   BEE    CHRONICLE. 

CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX. 
Flax  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  several  eastern  conntxtoSf  •■« 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the  aZ/onv 
soils  of  Egypt  formed  bj  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.     F^^ 
the  most  remote  period  its  fibre  has  been  manufactured  into  ttf' 
tile  fabrics.    At  the  present  day  it  is  grown  to  a  certain  extent 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  espectallj  » 
Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Germany.    We  find  on  refers** 
at  the  time  we  first  began  to  cultivate  flax  (a  considerable  tiflt 
ago)  that  the  returns  from  the  Board  of  Trade  give  an  eetifltf" 
of  the  growth  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  of  an  arerage  of  25,000  tOD» 
of  fibre  per  annum,  chiefly,  however,  the  produce  of  Irelasd. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  the  following  imports  from  abroad  (0 
consist  of  fibre,  seed,  and  the  seed  manufactured  into  oil  ci^ 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  we  pay  foreiigD^ 
for  the  different  items  of.  flax  produce— tIk.,  1,588,491  cwi.  of  fl^i 
ralue  £8,971,200 ;  616,947  quarters  of  flax  seed,  value  il,888,n>t 
86,000  tons  of  oU  cakes,  value  £644,175 ;  total  value,  £6,<KW,5^ 
This  was  derived  principally  from  Russia,  Prussia,  Holland,  Bal' 
glum,  and  Franoe,  since  which  the  imports  are  believed  to  ^^ 
greatly  increased ;  and  when  we  look  at  these  figures,  and  thfiO 
consider  the  extraordinary  importations  of  foreign  com  into  thie 
country  and  the  depression  in  our  agriculture,  it  raises  an  i<W» 
now  the  cereals  are  nnpcofitable,  that  we  may  well  tam  our 
attention  to  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  flax.    The  qotsl^ 
of  climate  and  soil  suitable  for  its  growth  is  shown  by  the  pn<^ 
which  varies  with  the  quality  j  and  at  the  period  when  we  g^* 
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The  ftictor  palls  and  remoyes  ih«  flax  to  some  faronrifce  localitj 
for  steeping,  where  the  Beveral  operations  are  performed  on  a  large 
scale  by  expert  workmen,  whica  enables  him  to  obtain  a  more 
raloable  description  of  fibre  "than  the  home  farmer  would  nnless 
he  has  had  preyioos  skill  and  experience  in  the  manipalation  of 
the  produce.    It  is,  however,  a  freauent  practice  in  ]3elgium  for 
the  farmer  to  pull,  dry,  and  stack  bis  flax,  and  afterwards  offer 
it  to  a  factor  at  a  convenient  time,  for  when  properly  dried  and 
stacked  the  flax  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.     At  the 
time  of  pulling  the  crop,  if  the  growth  is  uneven  the  long  and 
short  stems  must  be  kept  separate,  although  it  involves  some 
extra  labour  for  the  women  employed,  and  at  the  time  of  stock- 
ing when  it  is  set  up  to  dry  the  long  and  the  short  flax  must  be 
kept  separate,  as  it  has  each  a  different  value.    This,  however, 
does  not  happen  when  the  land  is  fine  and  the  crop  even  in  conse- 
qoeooe.    At  the  time  of  harvesting  the  crop  however,  and  before 
the  bundles  or  sheaves  are  tied,  all  weeds  must  be  carefully  combed 
ont^  as  if  stacked  with  the  flax  the  weeds  will  injure  the  colour  of 
the*ilbre  more  or  less,  and  consequently  reduce  the  value  ;   we 
therefore  advise  the  home  farmer  to  sell  his  crop  to  the  factors 
n^ileae  he  is  well  versed  in  the  management  and  treatment  of  the 
stalks,  in  which  case  after  being  stacked  he  uses  his  own  oppor- 
tunity, making  it  a  labour  question  entirely  as  to  when  he  will 
commence  the  necessary  operations  for  preparing  the  j^rodnce  for 
the  market.    The  preservation  of  the  seed  and  separating  it  from 
the  stalks  is  by  thrashing  or  beetling  when  the  flax  is  dry,  or  by 
rippling  when  it  is  green,  in  order  to  obtain  the  finest  fibre  (the 
former  is,  however,  by  far  the  preferable  mode),  as  the  seed  will 
then  be  stored  away  for  sale  without  drying,  the' same  as  ordinary 
grain.    After  carefully  calculating  the  expenses  of  cultivating, 
seed,  and  harvesting,- also  rent  and  taxes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
value  of  the  fibre,  the  seed,  «nd  the  refuse  flax  on  the  other  hand, 
we  cateulatte  a  fair  balance  in  favour  of  the  grower  as  profit  to 
Tsr^  from  £10  to  £12  lOf.  pear  acre  under  ordinary  circumstances 
of  situation  and  fscility  of  sale  for  the  produce. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOHE  FARK. 

Borte  Loioicr.— -Inoessant  work  ior  the  hones  will  be  required 
during  the  whole  summer  in  consequence  of  the  fool  state  of  the 
land,  caused  by  a  suooession  of  seasons  in  which  it  was  scaroely 
possible  to  make  a  elsan  fallow.  This  applies  to  nearly  all  sotls, 
for  we  find  that  even  on  the  chalk  stills  or  stonebtash  land  the 
difficulty  of  making  fallows  has  been  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
the  mixed  soils  of  the  vale  fsrms  of  different  districts ;  in  faoL 
where  land  has  been  farmed  upon  the  four^^ourse  rotation  the  foul 
state  of  the  land  is  very  unsatisfactory,  becanse  where  wheat  is 
sown  out  of  clover  lea  and  the  previous  fallows  for  roots  not 
cleaned  the  grass  and  weeds  accumulate  immeasely  before  the 

TencoTss  lo  cultivate  flax  that  it  cannot  be  driUed.  ana  tnus  |  land  comes  in  turn  for  a  fallow  again.    Sowing  Lent  com  has 

enable  the  hoe  to  be  used  amongst  the  young  plants  ;  on  the  ,  been  nearly  oom^ted,and  upon  all  soils  where  properly  managed 

contrary,  it  is  a  matter  of  primary  importalioe  tfai^the  seed^about    all  the  early  sowings  look  very  regular  and  pronrisiiig.    Plantmg 

2|  or  8  bushels  per  acre,  may  be  either  homegrown  or  foreign,  but 

free  from  weed  seeds— ehould  be  sown  broadcast,  and  nothing  will 

distribute  the  seed  with,  greater  regularity  than  Bennett's  seed 

barrow,  which  we  use  for  sowing  clover  seeds.    It  is  proved  that 

nnless  the  young  plants  grow  very  closely  thr^  will  some  of  them 

become  coarse  and  strong  in  growth,  and  thereby  injuring  the 

fibre  and  redneing  the  value  of  the  crop. 
With  regard  to  the  best  way  of  sowing  and  coyering  in  the 

seed,  the  land  should  lie  rolled  with  the  rmg  roller  to  receive  it ; 

then  if  the  land  is  kind  and  dry  a  sinffle  tine  of  the  Howard's 

patent  steel  chain  harrow  will  be  suffieient  to  bnry  the  seed. 

The  land  may  then  be  rolled  again  with  the  ring  roller  in  a  trans- 

yerse  direction  to  that  done  before  the  sowing.     The  crop  will 

now  be  left  until  the  weeds  begin  to  show  and  the  flax  plants 

are  about  4  or  6  inches  high  ;  then  if  tilled  as  proposed,  and  weeds 

at  sowing  time  hand-picked,  nothing  but  large  root  weeds,  such  as 

dock  and  thistles,  will  injure  the  crop;  these  most  be  carefully 

semoved  by  the  women  wearing  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  tied 

under  their  shoes,  in  order  that  their  trampling  may  not  injure 

the  tender  plants  of  flax.    The  smaller  weeds  will  soon  be  over- 

tom)ed  by  the  flax,  which  grows  so  rapidly  in  ordinary  seasons, 

and  therefore  helps  to  keep  the  land  ctem,  and  as  such  may  be 

ysmed  by  the  home  fanner  as  a  fallow  crop,  and  a  good  prepara- 

tiOB  for  wheat  and  yarious  crops  in  succession. 
Ysrbns  rules  have  been  laid  <foWTi  for  ascertaining  the  proper  time 

to  pall  the  flax.    If  palled  too  ^oon  the  fibre  will  be  fine,  but  there 

Will  be  great  waste,  because  the  seed  will  be  of  little  value.    The 

best  rale  is  to  pull  as  soon  as  the  seeds  in  the  pods  or  bolls,  as  they 

mcsUed,  begin  to  grow  firm  and  change  to  a  pale  yellowish  or 

greenish  brown  colour,  and  when  the  stems  haye  become  yellow 

for  about  half  or  two-thirds  its  height  from  the  ground.    It  is  not 

QBosasl  for  the  Belgian  farmers  to  sell  the  crop  ataadiag  to  a 

factor  who  takes  upon  himself  all  the  subsequent  expense  and 

tiffk,  and  the  home  farmer  may  do  this  in  any  district  with  ad- 
vantage if  he  cannot  obtain  snfBoient  labour  to  have  it  done  on 

hie  own  account,  or  is  unacquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  work,  or  he  may  advertwe  for  the  sale  in  a  news- 
paper circulating  in  ^the  manufactraring  districts  where  men  are  to 

oe  found  to  purchase  standing  crops. 


tbe  crop  the  imports  from  Eus^  the  fibre  of  which  being  only 
of  moderate  fineness,  only  made  about  £48  per  ton,  whereas  the 
•Qperior  texture  of  that  grown  in  Belgium  and  Holland  caused  the 
pnoe  often  to  reach  from  £160  to  £180  per  ton.   In  speaking  of  the 
ffrowth  in  this  country  and  Ireland  we  find  that  some  grown  in 
iNorfolk  was  worth  £85  per  ton,  and  some  from  Bedford  county 
sold  in  Leeds  for  £100  per  ton,  yet  in  Ireland  oocasional  superior 
samples  made  prices  equal  to  the  best  Belgian  produce.     As 
fBunoierB  in  this  country  are  now  anxiously  taming  tneir  attention 
to  products  which  yield  a  better  price  tnan  the  ordinary  cereals 
per  acre  we  recommend  that  the  growth  of  flax  be  considered,  and 
wetproceed  with  details  concerning  ^e  culture  and  management. 
The  cultivation  has  decreased  considerably  during  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years  in  England,  and  we  may  suppose  in  consequence 
of  com  and  pulse  makug  satisfactory  prices  until  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years.     There  is,  however,  another  strong  reason 
which  has  tended  to  reduce  the  growth,  and  induced  us  to  pay 
less  attention  to  it,  for  we  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  the 
Has  stalks,  having  no  factories  in  our  district  for  the  scutching, 
and  therefore  being  obliged  to  dispose  of  and  transmit  the  pro- 
duce to  some  distant  factory.    A  great  variety  of  soils  are  suit- 
Able  for  the  growth  of  flax^  but  tiiey  must  l>e  perfectly  dry,  or 
made  so  by^  effectual  diainmg.     Sandy  loams,  light  and  heav^ 
dara,  alhtvial  soils,  marly  and  peaty  soils,  will  all  produce  it 
weu  under  favourable  circumstances  ;  but  a  mixture  or  sand  and 
«1ay  is  the  most  suitable,  and  especially  where  the  subsoil  is  red 
«r  yellow  clay.     Very  light  sands  are  unsuitable.     It  has  been 
known,  however,  that  an  Irish  bog,  after  being  drained  and  re- 
claimed, in  the  tnird  year  has  produced  a  crop  worth  £70  per  ton. 
We  haye  always  preferred  a  good  sandy  loi|m  for  growing  flax, 
and  one  strong  reason  in  its  favour  is  that  it  works  fine  without 
ainch  labour.    Our  plan  is  to  plough  in  autumn,  and  prepare  the 
land  by  cleaning  as  much  as  possible  from  ooucn  and  weeds,  and 
then  deeply  plough  for  the  land  to  lie  during  winter,  the  {sneyions 
crop  having  been  wheat,  for  which  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard 
dung  had  been  applied.    The  land  will  then  be  found  snfiideatly 
vich  for  producing  an  even  and  regular  atop,  because  if  dung  is 
applied  to  the  land  just  before  sowing  it  is  sure  to  make  the 
mants  grow  coarsely  and  strongly,  if  not  producing  a  laid  or 
lodged  crop,  which  makee  the  stalks  coane  or  injured  by  falling, 
0o  that  the  fibre  is  damaged  in  colour.     In  the  early  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  should  be  harrowed  and 
rolled  until  quite  fine,  and  then  left  for  about  fourteen  or  twenty 
days  to  allow  the  weed  seeds  near  the  surface  to  germinate,  and 
then  by  scarifying  all  the  weeds  near  the  surface  will  have  been 
destroyed  or  removed,  which  is  an  important  matter  in  a  crop 
such  as  flax,  when  all  the  weeding  must  be  done  by  hand  very 
carefully.     The  home  farmer  must  remember  that  in  case  he 
yentnres  to  cultivate  flax  that  it  cannot  be  drilled,  and  thus 


Sotatoes  has  been  generally  weU  done,  but  it  should  now  bo 
nished  without  further  delay.  A  considerable  ^tent  of  land 
has  already  been  sown  with  mangold  and  carrot  seed,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  finished  the  better  for  the  production  of  a  full  bulk 
and  weight  of  produce^  Sowing  may,  however,  be  continued  for  a 
fortnight  yet,  with  a  pron)ect  of  an  average  useful  crop  after  rye 
and  trifolium,  for  if  the  land  is  properly  ploughed  and  w<Mrked 
fine  immediately  after,  so  that  it  may  be  made  fine  ou  the  surface, 
it  will  then  be  moist  enough  to  induce  the  seed  to  germinate  aa 
soon  as  sown.  At  the  same  time  we  hare  also  found  an  advaii- 
tage  in  sowing  mangold  seed  after  a  fodder  crop,  becauee  it  doea 
not  suffer  from  insect  enemies  like  it  does  after  a  long  fallow.  It 
is  therefore  only  a  question  of  liberal  manuring  and  leaving  the 
plants  at  hoeing  time  closer  in  the  lines.  This  applies  ohicdy  to 
the  ^lobe  and  tankard  yellow  yarieties,  because  the  long  red  sorts 
require  to  be  sown  early  if  a  full  crop  is  required.  The  prepara- 
tion for  Swedes  and  earl^  turnips  mnst  be  continued  with  all  dili- 
gence, and  as  the  land  is  so  foul  to  save  time  the  conch  maj  be 
carted  to  heape  and  there  burned  if  ashes  are  required  on  the  mrm 
for  drilling  pnrposss ;  if  not,  the  conch  may  be  allowed  to  decay 
for  laying  out  on  the  pasture  land  at  a  future  time.  In  case  paa- 
tttres  are  closely  fed  and  near  at  hand  the  conch  may  be  laid  and 
spread  thereon  at  once,  as  it  hinders  the  grass  feeding  but  a  few 
days  and  improves  the  growth  immensely  during  the  whole  seaaon 
'afberwards.  The  carting  off  instmd  of  burning  in  the  field  ia 
recommended  because  it  saves  time  and  labour^  the  couch  and 
weeds  not  requirfasg  so  much  work  as  before  burning,  nor  does  the 
weather  stop  the  carting  like  it  often  does  burainff  in  the  field ; 
and  a  further  advantage  is  the  next  ploughing  maybe  oommeocea 
and  continued  as  fast  as  any  portion  of  the  carting  is  completed* 
In  all  land  where  the  fallows  are  very  much  laden  with  conch 
steam  onHure  should  be  resorted  to,  the  horses  following  with  the 
roller ;  in  fact,  we  should  arrange  for  all  the  severest  woric  to  ba 
done  by  steam  power,  and  thus  ruieve  the  working  animals. 

Ha$td  Labour, — We  notice  on  many  pastures,  espeoiaUy  in  some 
wooded  districts  which  we  have  surveyed  lately,  that  the  molee 
are  making  much  work,  but  no  doubt  that  they  do  great  good  and 
may  be  len  to  do  their  work  of  underdrainiag  and  manuring  the 
tnrt    The  molehills  should  be  spiead  every  third  d^y  with  the 
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tborel ;  tbeir  cMtmgi  Umb  imptorc  the  pMtiive  eonridoably,  b«t 

rB  all  land  when  the  tCTthe  m  required  for  eattiag  the  crapi 
m^lee  ihould  be  esoghi  and  kept  down  as  Bnefa  as  poMibte. 
8be!p  food  IS  rtry  searoe  in  Bsost  Astricts,  aad  the  inifatcd 
BMadowB  this  ^ear  have  not  ^rielded  the  vsoal  amomt  of  gnaa. 
Ia  auMj  districts  the  rye,  trifoHniB,  and  retches  have  cither 
paitaaUj  or  entirely  failed.  It  is  now  that  Ineerne  shows  its 
Tatae  aad  claiaM  tlie  home  Ihrmer's  notiee,  for  we  began  cmttaat^ 
a  food  crop  for  the  hofses  on  the  95th  of  April  last.  The  gvssn 
fodder  crops  naay  still  be  sown,  soefa  as  trif ohom,  tall  rape,  aad 
TeSdiss,  to  come  ia  probablj  at  the  time  most  required  as  eatUe 
food  to  supplement  the  pastnrmif  we  get  a  dry  hanh  sfison  tii., 
about  the  end  of  Jnlr  or  earl  J  in  August,  Fat  sheep  aad  fst  laadis 
are  yerr  dear,  aad  will  pay  well  for  liberal  feeding  with  cake  and 
cracked  beans ;  and  this  Is  also  a  wool  qnestion  as  well  as  meat, 
for  a  good  meat  carcase  always  fnmiihes  the  most  wool,  aad  now 
it  is  eo  much  desurer  it  most  be  regarded  as  an  important  factor 
in  sheep-feeding,  lAiry  cows  are  doing  better  than  th^^i^ 
last  year,  because  the  grass  although  not  orer-plentifnl  in  niaoy 
pa«tares  Bti.l  it  is  healthy  and  proofy.  We  know  a  farmer  of 
400  acres  who  is  now  cotttng  border  grass  under  and  near  the 
hedges,  with  which  he  feeds  twenty  dairy  cows  without  other 
green  food«  giving,  howerer,  4  lbs.  of  cotton  cake  per  day  to  each 
animal.  This  was  always  our  own  custom  until  we  grubbed  all 
the  inside  fences,  and  it  answen  to  cut  the  borden  twice  a  year, 
as  it  utilises  all  the  weeds. 
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PEBICAKENT  PASTURES,  THEIR  FORilATION 

AND  MANAGEMENT. 

A  PAPER  on  this  subject,  prepared  by  James  Carter  k  Co.  at  the 
reqa-^t  of  the  members  of  the  Framlingbam  Farmers'  Club,  before 
whom  it  was  read  on  the  ll>th  ult..  ha«  been  ij>i>aed  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  contains  sound  and  practical  information  imparted  in  a 
clear  plain  manner.  After  alludine  to  the  risk  attendant  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  com,  it  is  stated  that  '^another  advantage  of  good  pas- 
turage If,  that  we  can  grow  more  meat ;  and  depend  upon  it  that 
goodKnglifih  meat  wilfalways  fetch  a  good  price.  Anstralia  and 
America  hare  sent  us  large  quantities  of  meat,  but  still  the  price 
of  Englinh  meat  is  as  high  as  erer  it  was,  and  who  is  there  that 
does  not  prefer  it  ?  8o  that  we  think  the  farmer  need  fear  nothing 
on  this  score.  America  may  grow  com  better  and  cheaper  than 
we  can,  but  she  cannot,  at  present  at  any  rate,  give  us  such  good 
meat  as  we  can  produce  onnelres." 

Passing  the  remarks  on  the  importance  of  dmining  and  land 
preparation,  the  qnestion  is  discussed  as' to  whether  grass  seeds 
should  be  sown  with  a  com  crop  or  not. 

*^  The  adrantages  put  forward  as  perUining  to  the  practice  of 
sowing  with  a  crop,  sre  that  the  com  is  a  protection  to  the  young 
grass,  and  that  it  will  repay  a  part  of  the  expense  of  pnttwg  in 
the  grass  seeds.  W:th  regard  to  the  shelter  afforded  to  the  young 
grass  by  the  com,  there  may  be  little  in  it,  but  if  the  grass  seed 
is  sown  in  March  or  April,  we  think  there  will  not  be  much  need 
of  shelter ;  and  as  to  the  idea  that  the  com  will  repay  a  part  of 
the  expense,  how  often  have  we  heard  the  remark  dunuff  the  last 
few  years  tnat  com  does  not  pay,  and  yet  we  are  to  take  a  crop 
of  com  which  does  not  pay  from  the  land  we  hare  prepared  m 
the  grass,  which  does  par.  One  of  the  essential  points  m  laying 
land  down  to  grass  is  that  it  should  be  in  good  heart,  and  ye^ 
haringput  the  grass  down  in  good  condition,  the  first  thing  we 
do  is  to  begin  to  take  the  Ytetart  out  of  it  agam  with  a  com  crop. 
This  seems  against  all  reason,  and  the  argument  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  com  and  grass,  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
order  and  being  similar  in  composition,  extract  the  same  sub- 
stance in  the  shape  of  plant  food,  so  that  no  crop  is  better  adapted 
to  rob  the  gprass  than  a  com  crop.** 

Thick  sowing  is  adrocated  and  *^  a  well-constituted  mixture  for 
permanent  pasture  should  contain  many  rarieties  of  grasses  and 
Clorers,  for  sereral  reasons.  We  find  some  rarieties  will  thrire 
best  in  one  season,  others  in  another  season.  Some  rarieties 
extract  from  the  soil  phtnt  food  which  would  not  be  utilised  by 
other  rarieties.  Bome  mature  earlier  than  others,  and  stocks  of 
all  kinds  do  better  on  a  mixture  of  foods  than  when  fed  oon- 
ttnnally  upon  the  same  thing.  6o  that  a  well-mixed  pastmw  has. 
theadrantageof  being  earlier,  lasting  longer,  and  giring  a  hearier 
and  Iwtter  feed  than  one  composed  entirely  of  a  few  or  a  single 
Tariety  of  grass.  With  regara  to  the  time  of  sowing,  August  has 
been  suggested  by  some  as  the  best  time  for  sowing  grass  seeds, 
but  our  experience  is  that  March  and  April  are  generaUy  the  beet 
months.  But  as  we  do  not  always  get  the  same  sort  of  weather 
in  one  particular  month  erery  year,  we  cannot  lay  down  a  fixed 
mle,  but  ereryone  must  use  his  own  judgment,  remembering  that 
a  dry  time  for  seeding,  followed  by  moist  warm  weather,  if  we  can 
manage  to  arrsnee  our  work  so  exactly,  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  the  best  results.  If,  howerer,  it  is  thought  expedient  to  sow 
in  August,  it  should  be  remembered  that  slugs  and  frost  may 
probably  destroy  part  of  the  dorers,  so  that  tc  will  be  well  to 
examine  the  pastures  in  the  spring,  and  if  necessary  sow  more 
oloyer  seed.    We  know  it  is  a  common  practice  to  sweep  the  hay 


to  the  reat  of  the  ftddL^ 
po^ej  to  pay  twice  over  for  gaod. 


to  npcB  before 
■c,  aad  so  iae 
sight  this  sesaw  a  reasoaable  pfauB 
OB  fnrther  eoesideratioa  we  niiak  it 
for  if  tim  ground  has  aoi 
ought  to  Imre  been  remedied  before 
should  cat  earty  before  aay  of  the  gw 
wards  roll  reputedly.  By  catting  early^  yvm 
eacouraging  the  grass  to  tiller.  It  naay  in  all  psohahsBty  sisss  * 
second  cnttinr,  and  after  this  anleaa  it  fpeta  '^^^  ^"""^^ 
should  prefer  Tearing  it  alone  till  wpnng  ;  if,  bowerar,  theyvwii 
is  rery  strong  a  few  young  cattle  may  be  tiiiiifMl  in-  By  all  Mesa 
keep  sheep  out  of  the  pasture.  We  h&Te  beard  a  good  dealM 
the  golden  tread  of  the  sheep,  but  we  wnat  reaaeariier  tte  a 
depends  altogether  where  it  treada  mm  to  w^iather  the  oesd  s 
golden  or  otherwise.  Good  pastures  osi  wfaadi  osea  »*^_^  "* 
mjnred  by  sheep,  which  reject  the  ooaner  sraaaes  aad  picked 
tkw  finest,  but  a  few  horses  turned  into  theaa  iia  aatwmw  or 
help  to  consume  the  coarser  tufts.  ,  __ 

**■  With  regard  to  manurinir,  we  would  auggaat  thatranoai 
should  be  used  in  order  to  xeep a  good  nsixcd  herbage,  for  as 
found  if  ammoniacal  manurea  be  exclnsiTely  aaed  the  gM**^ 
thrire  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dorers  ;  whereas,  if  phqepww 
lime,  4a,  be  used  alone,  the  dorers  will  thriye  to  the  «2J?*"y; 
the  grasses.  The  best  artificial  manurea  are  yiano,  ^"^^_^ 
in  phosphates  and  nitrogen ;  and,  in  moderatioo^  nitrate  of  *^ 
ana  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  are  rich  in  nitxogCB.  ^'^^ 
may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  1|  to  2  cwt.  per  aoe.  .^^^^ 
mixture  is  made  with  three  parte  guano,  one  part  ^'^^f  ^ 
soda,  and  one  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Of  this  mixture  z  c«t.w 
2|  cwt.  per  acre  may  be  used.    February  ia  the  bast  time  ss  s  xwr 

to  sow  UUS."  ,  .j^ 

The  abore  brief  extracte  indicate  the  naef ol  dhaiactff  of  w 
pamphlet,  which  contains  many  other  practical  *^''^J^^^Z_ 
the  subject  that  each  year  appears  to  be  growing  in  impoitaaee. 

CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  AGBJCULTUBA 
Mb.  J.  MACDO!rALD  Caxcbov,  of  the  MetropoUtaa  *j"^f 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  52,  Lime  Street,  London,  has  pM***" 
his  lecture  that  be  deUrered  at  the  Tunbridge  Wielb  nrw? 
Club,  in  February  Ust,  in  pamphlet  form.  It  ia  dedicated  »d" 
Francis  Oouy,  Bart  of  Oxon  Hoath,  and  shows  the  ""P^^TflJ 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry  for  the  most  profitable  ™^'''*^'?!fMa' 
rarious  crops,  the  manures  for  which  being  founded  on  we  cof^ 
stituents  of  tne  crops  to  be  grown,  aad  the  sobstaaoes  ^^'^^ 
the  soil  as  detfrmined  by  analysis.  The  subject,  ^^^  ''•f^M 
questionably  of  great  importance,  is  ably  treated,  and  aOy*"^ 
has  been  formed,  and  a  hop  garden  placed  at  the  ^v^^'^J?^^ 
for  canring  out  the  plan  he  adrocates,  and  also  for  ^^"^j^^i^ 
ralue  of  the  Aberdeenshire  experimente  lelatire  to  the  ^^""^fjSrS^ 
ralues  of  soluble  phosphate  from  bones  and  bone  ash  ^^^ 
from  coprolite  and  other  mineral  phosphates  as  a  1°^  i^i^ 
turnips.  The  result  of  these  experimente  was  that  ^^"La 
phosphate  in  bone  meal,  and  in  fiour  from  digested  Ix^^  Jf^^ 
larger  crops  than  were  produced  by  aay  otlMr  form  of  P°^j\J^ 
The  pamphlet  is  well  worthy  of  perasal  by  agriculturists,  saa 
dte  the  following  with  reference  to  lime  as  a  manure : —  .  •. 
"A  glance  at  the  table  of  plant  analyses  shows  th^  'f^ 
extracted  in  considerable  quantitiea  by  the  seyeral  kinds  w  ^ 
which  we  find  it  necessary  to  cultiyate,  and  hence  it  is  not  ^ 
essential  that  it  should  be  present,  but  it  must  be  eo  ^.^^^ 
cient  quantity.  Further,  ite  chemiotl  infiuence  on  the  '^'"1^ 
■action  upon  the  clayey  constitnente,  liberating  for  the  vae  ^^SZ 
plant  thdr  alkaline  substances  potash  and  soda,  and  tj^^j^j 
with  which  it  causes  the  decay  of  the  yegetable  matter  >««•«", 
the  soil^  oonrerting  ite  nitrogen  into  ammonia  and  nitric  *^' ^ 
neutralising  the  add  substances  produced  during  sudi  ^^^^l^ 
well  as  ite  mechanical  influence  m  rendering  the  soil  ^^!zl 
friable,  places  it  in  the  first  rank  of  manures.  But  like  ^^ 
yerbiai  sending  of  coals  to  Newcastle,  ite  infiuence  cannot  w"^ 
apparent  when  applied  to  land  in  which  it  is  already  I^^Sm  t 
sufficient  quantity,  nor  can  we  expect  maximum  results  w^ .. 
when  apphed  to  soils  defident  in  those  oonstituente  upon  ^*^^ 
exercises  a  special  action— day  and  organic  matter.  In  the  apP^ 
cation  of  this  manure,  as  well  as  others,  tiie  husbandmsa  ino^  ^ 
guided  entirely  by  the  condition  of  his  soil  and  the  levan"^^ 
of  the  plante  he  proposes  to  raise  upon  it." 


May  IS,  1880.  \ 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Wb  annonnoe  elMwhere  that  the  GonDcil  of  the  BritiBh  Daiiy 
Farmen'  Association  haye  offered  to  the  Pooltrj  Club  the  entire 
management  of  the  ponltiy  show  to  be  held  the  last  week  in 
October  in  connection  with  the  Dairy  Show.    It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Committee  of  the  Club  consider  it  in  a  position  to 
undertake  so  great  a  responsibility ;  we^belieye  that  they  do,  and 
that  the  general  body  of  the  members  are  most  anxious  to  have  a 
abow  managed  on  the  principles  of  the  Club.   We  are  not,  howeyer, 
at  present  ooncemed  with  the  management  of  this  or  any  other 
abow,  bat  with  the  arrangement  of  their  dates.    The  Dftixy  Show 
is  tbia  year  to  be  held  within  a  week,  so  that  birds  will  not  be 
kept  there  oyer  a  Sunday  ;  this  is  a  great  Improyement,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  same  week  is  chosen  by  both  the  Oxford  Committee 
and  the  Council  of  the  Dairy  Show.    These  are  both  thoroughly 
eetabliahed  and  important  Shows,  and  serye  much  the  same  pur- 
poee— Tic.,  to  bring  out  the  earlier  chicken  produce  of  the  year. 
The  Oxford  Show  nas  long  been  well  managed,  and  rose  almost 
directly  after  its  establishment  into  fame  and  popularity.    The 
Dairy  Show  has  not  had  so  continuous  an  existence,  from  its 
management  haying  been  in  yarious  hands,  but  it  has  always  held 
a  bigh  place,  and  from  its  position  the  yaat  accommodation  of  the 
AgncnUural  Hall  might  hold  the  highest  place  among  poultry 
shows.    We  eameetly  hope,  therefore,  that  some  arrangement 
may  be  made  to  preyent  the  closing  of  two  such  important  exhi- 
bitiona.    We  haye  neyer  been  in  fayour  of  great  multiplication  of 
open  shows,  and  for  this  reason  are  specially  anxious  that  the 
largest  and  best  managed  of  them  should  be  judiciously  arranged 
as  to  date.    It  is  not  fi>r  us  to  point  put  exactly  how  the  present 
difficulty  should  be  oyeroome.     If  our  memory  fails  not  the 
Oxford  Show  has  generally  been  held  during  the  last  week  in 
October,  while  the  time  of  that  at  Islington  has  yaried  a  week 
or  two.    The  natural  sugg^estion  then  would  be  that  the  latter 
should  change  its  time ;  Una  would  probably,  howeyer,  be  impos* 
alble  in  the  case  of  so  yast  a  national  aiEair,  the  date  of  which  has 
doobtless  been  fixed  in  aoootdance  with  the  oonyenienoe  of  the 
patrons  of  its  first  and  its  greatest  feature— yiz.,  the  exhibition  of 
eyery  kind  of  dairy  produce.     There  are  two  other  shows  con- 
neoted  with  it— those  of  goats,  bees.  Ac.,  which  haye  abeady  been 
arranged  for  the  stated  time.    If,  then,  two  grand  poultry  shows 
are  not  both  to  suffer,  we  can  only  hope  that  the  managers  of  the 
Oxford  one  may  be  able,  and  see  their  way  to  changing  its  date. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  promoters  of  all  such  meetings  should  not 
make  their  dates  a  primary  consideration.    Let  those  who  haye 
not  as  yet  made  fixtures  consult  together  to  preyent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  difficulties. 

CHANGE  OF  COLOUR  IN  EGGS. 

Will  the  colour  of  the  male  bird  in  any  degree  affect  this  ? 
The  reason  I  ask  this  question  is  as  follows  .*— In  a  small  yard 
here  are  half  a  dozen  crossbred  hens  haying  something  of  a 
Bxahma  or  Cochin  strain,  as  their  eff^  were  of  a  light  brown 
colour.  A  few  weeks  since  a  small  white  cockerel  was  placed  in 
the  yard,  and  before  he  had  been  there  a  fortnisht  the  em  pro- 
duced were  perfectly  white.  On  the  remoyal  of  the  male  bird  the 
eggs  haye  gradually  again  resumed  their  brown  or  normal  colont. 
e  male  bird  alluded  to  was  a  Japanese  Silky.*— P.  G. 


?s 


VARIETIES. 


forty  years.  The  subject  was  elucidated  by  carefully  prepared 
diagrams  of  the  composition  of  soils,  character  and  duration  of 
haryeets.  price  of  grainf  amount  of  rainfall,  with  the  receipts  and 
yalue  of  different  farms  during  the  period  mentioned.  After 
showmg  thatj  notyrithstanding  periods  of  ^reat  depnssion  and 
much  loss,  Bntish  agriculture  halB  continued  to  make  steady  pro* 
gress,  and  those  who  haye  passed  through  the  ^  bad  times  "  of  the 
past  haye  generally  had  a  reward,  the  lecturer  made  yarious 
saggeetions  for  the  more  certain  and  profitable  culture  of  the 
land  in  future,  the  principal  one  being  tne  granting  of  liberty  in 
cropping,  so  as  to  better  meet  the  increasing  difficulties  of  foreign 
competition. 

—  AORICTLTURE  vs  SouTHKRif  Ikdia.— On  Friday  eyening 
last  Mr.  W.  Robertson,  Saperintendent  of  the  Goyemment  Farms 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  gaye  a  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  agriculture 
in  South  India.  Mr.  Robertson  described  the  soils,  crops,  rainfall, 
Ac.,  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  stated  that  it  was  the  uncer- 
tiria^  and  not  the  deficiency  of  the  rainfall  that  was  complained 
of.  The  mean  dally  temperature  in  the  shade  varied  from  75^  to  90^ 
in  the  year.  In  the  sun  the  thermometer  would  sometimes  register 
Ifrom  150''  to  160<^.  On  the  hill  plateaux,  at  eleyations  oyer  6000  feet, 
the  ayerage  temperature  was  about  30^  lower  than  on  the  plains. 
Durine  the  last  twenty-fiye  years  fully  8,000,000  acres  of  land 
partially  coyered  by  scrub  j  angle  had  been  cleared  and  brought 
under  tne  plough,  and  thia  process  had  caused  the  rain  water 
to  run  off  the  land  with  greater  rapidity.  The  lecturer  described 
the  shallow  tillage  and  rude  implements  of  Southern  India,  the 
crops,  manuring,  ac.,  and  pointed  out  that  by  the  waste  of  natural 
manures  and  the  export  of  bones,  Ac.,  the  soil  was  mudi  deterio- 
rated. The  cropping  was  of  an  exhaustiye  character.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  irrigation  the  lecturer  said  the  ryot  wasted  the  water  of 
the  tanks  and  dams,  but  made  a  proper  use  of  the  water  which  he 
raised  from  wells.  In  the  establishment  of  irrigation  works 
enough  attention  was  not  paid  to  agrioultuial  as  contrasted  with 
engiLeering  considerations. 


Thb  BxUbition  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Jone  16th  and  17th  at 
Lostwlthiol.  The  classification  is  good  and  the  prizes  fair.  Entries 
close  on  the  26th  inst.,  and  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Pease,  jun. 

Thr  Poultry  Club.— Mr.  0.  B.  Cresswell  wishes  us  to 

inform  the  members  of  the  Club  that  he  will  be  absent  from 
Eaffland  a  few  weeks,  during  which  time  any  commnnications 
requiring  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Club  may,  by  his  kind 
permissipn,  be  addressed  to  T.  0.  Bumell,  Esq.,  West  Strattop, 
Michcldeyer  SUtion,  Hants.  Copies  of  the  Club's  rules  and  lists 
of  members  may  be  obUined  from  Mr.  A.  Jacob,  14,  Lower  Bel*' 
grave  Street,  Eaton  Square,  London,  S.W. 

STArroRDSHiRB  AoRiouLTURAL  SooiETT.— The  Exhibi- 

biUon  of  stock,  implements,  and  poultry  will  be  held  at  Stol^ 
on-Tient  on  September  22nd  and  28rd.  Entries  for  stock  and 
implemefits  close  August  •2l8t,  for  poultry  on  September  4th. 
Mr.  W.  Tomkinson,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

— -,  Britibh  Dairy  Farubrs'  Association.— We  understand 
that  the  Council  of  this  Association  haye  invited  the  Poultry 
Club  to  take  the  entire  management  of  the  poultry  show  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  dairy  show  on  October  26th  and 
following  days. 

Agricultural  Bxpbrikxcr.— An  elaborate  paper  was 

read  on  this  subject  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  4th  inst 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  a  gentleman  especially  competent  to  prenars 
a  record  of  the  agriculture  of  this  country  during  a  pmid  of 


COTTAGE  BEE-KEEPIJSra.--No.  6. 

I  WRiTR  as  a  counsellor  to  cottage  bee-keepers  with  the  sort  of 
feeling  that  a  general  who  has  surviyed  a  disastrous  battle  would 
be  likely  to  entertain  in  addressing  his  few  remaining  soldiers. 
Where  are  the  oottase  bee-keepers  ?  The  cottagers,  indeed,  are 
there,  bat  not  the  bee-Keepers .  Even  the  few  who  had  any  bees  aliye 
a  month  ago  for  miles  around  me  have  lost  their  all  since  the  late 
cutting  east  winds  set  in.  There  doubtless  are  some  fayoured 
spots  which  are  sheltered  enough  to  allow  of  the  bees  going  forth 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  returning  again  in  safety  at  the  close 
of  their  foraging  expedition.  Not  so  han  in  the  open  plains,  or 
on  the  exposed  hillsides  of  Mid-Somerset.  Even  my  own  bees 
,  have  made  but  little  progress  either  in  population  or  honej- 

t'  gathering,  and  swarming  is  still  a  remote  contingency  on  tms 
7th  of  May. 
Nevertheless  we  must  hope  on  and  aoi  as  if  better 'days  wsps 
in  store ;  so  I  resume  the  subject  of  my  former  papers.    Bat  it 

I  seems  fitting  here  to  remind  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  hives  of  living  bees,  that  it  is  possible  to  help  both  sCooks 
and  swarms  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  any  times  of  prosperity 
which  may  be  In  the  future,  even  of  thecnrrsnt  rear.  The 
cottaser  can  do  this  if  he  chooses  to  take  a  Hfetle  trouble  and  can 
afford  to  go  to  a  little  expense.  It  is  qnite  worth  while  to  lay 
out  a  few  shillings  in  sugar  and  to  feed  his  bees,  if  he  hss  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  in  want  of  food :  and  especially  the  swarms 
if  hard  weather  should  set  in  soon  after  they  have  been  hiyed* 
It  is  difficult  to  do  this  where  the  common  lipper  is  used,  hence 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  flat-topped  hives  with  a  hole  in 
the  crown,  such  as  I  recommended  for  use  at  page  68,  and  covered 
over  with  a  smaller  hive.  A  yery  simple  mode  of  feeding  is  hy 
means  of  a  piece  of  empty  honeycomb-— stout  drone  comb  is  the 
best — laid  flat  upon  the  hive  top  just  over  the  hole.  I  alwajs 
keep  some  of  this  comb  for  the  purpose,  as  I  use  every  variety  of 

.  method  in  feeding  my  bees.  The  larger  and  flatter  the  comb  and 
the  deeper  the  cells  the  better  for  the  purpose.  A  small  hole 
may  be  made  in  it  with  advantage  just  over  the  top  hole  of  the 
hive,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  bees  to  pass  up  and  down. 
Into  the  cells  of  this  comb  every  evening  when  foragme  bees  are 
at  rest  the  sugar  syrup  mar  be  ponrM.  It  can  be  done  by  a 
careful  hand  so  neatly  that  almost  every  cell  may  be  filled  with- 
out any  spilling  or  running  oyer,  and  tUs  way  from  1  lb.  to 
H  lb.  of  s^rup  can  be  given  at  one  time.  Care  must  be  taken  tiiat 
the  coyenng  ttive  fits  so  closely  that  no  robber  bees  can  creep  in. 
If  necessary  a  suitably  sized  bag  or  cap  of  some  coarse  mateiial 
could  be  made  to  fit  over  all  and  be  tiea  round  the  hive.  I  could 
give  many  other  ways  of  feeding  bees,  but  not  one  is  simpler  or 
more  efficacious  than  this.  Another  plan  is  to  put  a  bit  of  per- 
forated  zinc  over  the  hole  and  insert  upon  it  an  empfy  pickle  jar 
with  a  wide  month  full  of  syrup.  Tie  it  up  first  with  a  bit  of 
leno,  then  insert  the  jar  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  and  transfer 
it  to  the  perforated  cino.    Coyer  over  oaxefolly  as  before,  af tec 
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iMloff  tb«i  tb«  Jm  or  boUte  oumot  tip  OT«r.  B«w  will  fedM  down 
fRMB  0  io  6  ftff .  of  food  a  day  b/  tbii  ommu.  .  ,     „ 

Tbto  iMdlM  ahoiad  ontololy  be  adopUd  this  jmt  wUh  ftU 
ewftTBi  to  itrm  them  ft  good  ttait.  HoaHtmes,  m  last  year, 
n^grag  will  MinaUx  deoneee  io  nnabcn  and  dwindle  away, 
t^kur  hardlr  anr  oomb  and  not  breeding  at  all ;  whereas  if 
^Sf^A  only  boim  helped  in  the  bad  weather  the  beee  would 
b»ve  bollt  lo  mnoh  more  oomb  and  so  inoreeeed  in  nnmben,  that 
when  the  ohanoe  cane  for  hone]r«gnthering  their  projieie  wo«ld 
bate  been  greed  in  proportion.  Of  oooree  it  U  not  neoeMarr  or 
adf  leable  to  feed  ewariBe  exoept  in  bed  weather,  or  in  a  year  like 
thepreeent  when  the  beee  are  weak.    It  is  always  good  to  let 

^ VheTonoe  the  apiary  is  folly  established  the  next  caw  that 
ooioee  after  swarming  li  the  honey  harvest.  la  view  of  this  it  is 
ofisD  adrlsable  to  give  additional  room  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
iomelimee  even  below  the  hive  when  the  eesson  happens  to  be 
esoeptionally  good.  The  bees  will  often  fiU  a  cap  or  super  of 
beautiful  honeycomb  before  they  swarm.  Therefore  be  on  the 
look-out.  and  when  the  leesoa  is  ffood,  the  weether  fine,  and  the 
bees  show  signs  of  want  of  room  by  hanging  ever  so  little  out- 
side lbs  hive  entrance,  lose  no  time.  Open  the  hole  at  top  and  let 
them  into  the  super.  You  must  cover  this  well  over,  so  as  both  to 
keep  in  the  wermth  and  to  protect  them  from  a  too  hot  sun  as 
from  wet.  If  their  Dombers  still  increase  and  they  hang  out 
again  befora  swarming,  they  must  have  yet  more  room  given  to 
them  t  for  bees  shoulo  never  be  allowed  to  remain  idle,  many 
pounds  of  honey  are  often  loet  to  the  bee«keeper  in  this  way. 
This  additional  room  can  be  siven  underneath  the  hive  by  invert- 
ing a  common  hive  more  or  less  large  under  the  floorboard.  To 
this  end  there  must  be  a  hole  about  2  inches  across  somewhat 
near  the  entmnoe  In  the  board  Itself,  by  which  the  bees  am  go 
down  which  they  will  certainly  do  rather  than  hang  outside  in 
the  open  air.  A  little  care  and  ingenuity  wUl  be  re-iulred  to  arranffe 
this  under  hive  so  that  It  may  fit  close  to  the  floorboard.  It  will 
also  be  necessafy  to  provide  some  sort  of  box  or  pan  on  which  the 
floorboard  of  the  hive  can  rest.  I  find  seakale  pots  make  * 
capital  foundation  for  the  hives  to  rest  upon  in  summer  time.  I 
turn  them  over  with  the  broad  rim  uppermost,  and  dig  out  a  little 
neet  in  the  ground  into  which  the  sbontder  of  the  pot  lests  ;  and 
to  make  it  still  firmer  the  earth  is  thrown  m  and  rammed  down  in 
the  pot.  As  of  oonne  the  earth  Inside  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  evident 
that  a  straw  hive  can  be  very  easily  and  safely  arranged  inside 
the  pot  in  snob  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fit  easily  to  the  hive  boar4 
nndemeath.  Here  you  have  everything  that  u  necessary  for  the 
lallest  space  being  given  to  the  bees  in  which  to  breed  and  stores 
vp  honey.  Of  course  there  are  many  other  contrivances  of  a  like 
natore  which  may  answer  as  well  or  better  than  this  seakale  pot 
arrangement,  but  something  of  this  sort  is  wanted  for  the  really 
profitable  management  of  bees  on  the  cottagers'  plan.  It  is  not 
tnongh  to  depend  only  on  the  super. 

When  the  swarm  has  left  the  hive  it  is  advisable  at  onoe  to  take 
off  the  super,  whether  it  is  quite  full  or  not.  Tboee  combs  in  it 
that  are  sealed  up  for  the  most  part  can  be  taken  out  and  stored  < 
away  f  the  half  filled  and  smaller  combs  (with  what  brood  is 
lonnd  there)  should  be  left  in  the  enper  and  given  to  soaoe  other 
hive  which  needs  additional  spaoe.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
under  hive.  It  is  well  also  onoe  a  week,  or  sometimes  oftener,  to 
axao^  the  supen.  If  quite  full  they  may  be  token  away  and 
replaced  by  others  that  are  empty.  At  the  end  of  the  season  a  bit 
of  slate  can  be  pat  over  the  hole  in  the  floorlioard  when  the  nnder 
hive  is  removed. 

It  may  happen  at  snch  times  that  ro^al  oells  sealed  up,  and  pos- 
sibly the  queen  herself,  may  be  found  m  the  super.  If  so,  here  is 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  swarm  artificially  which  every  clever 
bee-keeper  should  know  how  to  do.  This,  and  one  or  two  other 
interesting  matters,  may  be  explained  hereafter^ — ^B.  A  W. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

CHIoxnvs  Dtikg  (C.  8.  p.).— The  cold  vsriable  weAther  cause?  the 
disniusa.  Keep  them  under  cover,  and  let  them  out  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  la  flue  weather.  Olve  them  bsrl^meal  or  bread  mashed 
wlthsla. 

PuaASANT  Fowls  (A.  AnDfn).— They  are  quite  distinct  from  Silver* 
spsoffled  Hambnriffhs,  behigr  the  result  of  a  oroee  between  a  Game  Bantam 
oook  and  a  Oold-spangled  Hamborgfa  hen.  Bilvepopangled  Hambncvha  are 
good  and  mr^c  Isj'en— are,  indeed,  both  useful  and  ornamental  birds, 
worthy  of  being  more  k^t  than  th^  are. 

Oou>V%  OP  QouDKN-BFAifOLBD  HUfBUROH  OoGK  (0.  J{.).~-Tbe  male 
bird  shoald  have  xioh  oheetnnt  plumage,  the  hacUe  and  saddle  clouded  with 
bUusk,  the  tail  blaok,  and  the  breast  brown  and  bUu^  splashed.  The  deaf 
Mr  ihot^  be  faultleesly  white,  and  the  oomb  well  spiked,  with  a  pike  behind. 
It  should  not  overhang  the  eyes  or  nostrils,  and  it  should  be  finnly  fixed  on 
thehesd. 

OoLDFiKCR  AKD  Cakart  Hulb  Bbbxdiko  (/M9irfrer).->Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  fluding  four  unfertile  eggs.-*  If  as  you  state,  the  Goldflndi 
anpescs  very  fnsh  and  sings,  it  is  a  good  sign.  The  weather  is  unfavonrabl) 
at  lassonr  There  is  no  d^iendaaoe  upon  the  Gkddflnch.  He  insects  his  bsa^ 
Intooos  or  all  of  the  eggs,  and  although  he  may  to  you  wiwarfaannlesss} 
tar  as  meddling  with  the  eggs,  snch  is  the  fnsqr  natuie  <i<  tmobM  that  th v 


win 

with  their  very 
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t»  beta« 


tleriagj 
Perhaps  Macklsy  BraOma 
The  season  is  so  fliir  adraaoed  that 
Do  not  adopt  artlfieial  hesA,  far 
Had  your  GaBarlos  been  kept  in  a 
to  water  for  bathing  ia«  they 
aa  egg-beoad  bea  Is  te^ip^  a 
sfterhoki ttae tower  pcttioo <A  the 
arising  from  water  la  a  nacnnr 
treatmeDt  place  the  hen  upon 
dJetanee  from  the  five, 

tob 
shoald  be  pismtiidly  sappUsd 


BBS  BOOKS  <  IT.  H,  jr.).~Tofa  wiU 
whioh  yo«  may  often 
stall.    Also  yoa  will  ftod  • 
matter.    If  you  can,  obtain  one  of  the 
Mann's  edition.    Those  oontahi  the 
without  the  doubtful  Imptorementi  of 
amount  of  valn^ile  InforaatioB  abeot  i 
eiraept,  perbnw,  loni  brood,  wUdi  Is  a 
iqiiariss»  bat  fortonatsly  not  a  singis 
apiary  during  our  farty-flve  ysaia* 
wiU  be  time  enough  to  get  up  the  subject 
among  your  own  or  your  neigfaboors' ~ 
any  tenns  or  c/tibnx  mattesB  oonwwtwl  with 
hf  AJfiwl  Neighboar,  Isalso  an  esoeUeat  w< 
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tnd.— Very  flne»  bright,  calm  day.  .  ^^ . 

led.— Very  dull  first  part  of  morning ;  fine  with  miashfne  In  midft«^» 

overcast  at  8  P.X. ;  thunder  at  Z»  P.M.  to  3.45  P.x^  ttnee*^' 
4th.— Dull  at  times  but  genwaiiy  One  and  bright^  witb  c(M  wind. 
Ml.— Cold  very  dull  day,  riight  rsin. 

ith.— doody  momhig,  afternoon  Tecy  bright  and  lUie.  .,^. 

7th.— Bright  morning,  ovwoast  at  intervain  daring  the  day,  oowigs^ 
8th.— Dull  iu  eariy  morning,  fine  day  with  Mght  sonahine  ;  oTcrcaa  w 

4  and  ft  P.M.  with  dark  heavy-looking  clouds  ;  clear  fine  «'*"*j^ ; 
Temperature  slightly  warmer  than  in  the  prerious  week,  bat  s^S  ■fT^/ 
below  the  arerage.    Dry  north-easteriy  wind  nearly  aU  «w  »wfc-** 
BTMONS.  

COVBNT  QARDBN  HARCBT.— HAT  1». 
A  LnTLB  more  activity  has  shown  itself  the  last  day  or  t«(^  batsv* 
good  supply  pricai  have  not  improved. 

PBUIT. 

s.  d.    s.  d. 


Apples I  sieve  9  sto4 

Apricots dosen   0  0     0 

Cberrios box  1 

Chestnuts boshel  U 


Fiss 

Filberts 

Cobs • 

Oooseberries.... 
Qrapes,  hothouse 
lemons. 


doxeulO 
Vlb.  0 
^tb  0 

isleve  0 
rtb  5 
^100  « 


6 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


t 

16 
IS 

1 
1 

0 

8 

10 


Nectarines    ....     do«en  o  jw* ! 
Oranvea «)•  ISO  4  6  «/ 


Oranires 
Peaches 


Pears, kitchen.,      doxeu  0  •   •' 
desflort dnzeo    0  0    *  T 


BCelons each  10  0   IS 


G 
u 
0 
0 

0  I    dessert 

0   Pine  Applea  . . . . 

0    ~ 

0 
0 
0 

0 


TaiSi^  i  *  f 


dozen 


•   «• 


Plums".'. jsieve  »  f  // 

Easpborrles   ....  rtt-  J  J  {5 

Strawberries....  rot.  $  *  \\ 

Walnuts bushel   «f  J! 

ditto ^100  0  »  " 


7B0BXABLIS. 
S.  d.    s.  d. 


Artichokes dosen  s  0to4  o 

Asparagus bundle  1  6  ft  0 

BeansTlLldney..      V 100  1  0  0  0 

Beet,aed dosen  1  0  S  0 

Broccoli  bundle  0  9  16 

Brussels  Sprouts  |  sieve  0  0  0  0 

Cabbage •    dosen  l  6  S  o 

carrots bunch  0  4  0  6 

Capsicums JplOO  1  6  s  0 

Cauliflowers....    dosen  0  0  8  6 

Celery  bundle  1  6  s  o 

Coleworts..dos.  bunches  s  0  4  o 

Cucumbers each  0  4  o  8 

Endive dosen  I  o  s  o 

Fennel bunch  0  8  o  o 

Garilc  rib.    0  <  0  0 

Herbs bunch  o  s  o  o 

Lseks bunch  ii  d  o  4 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle  i  •*•]/ 
Mustard  &  Cress  punnet  ^  f  f « 
Onlone bushel  <  <    ii 

pickling quart  2  •   JJ 

Parsley....  doz .bunches  ft  2   ## 

Parsnips dosen  1  f  'l 

Peas  quart  0  2  Ji 

Potatoes bushel  ft  !  !« 

Kidney bushel  4  0   JJ 

Badlshes..  dos  .bunches  If;/ 

Rhubarb bundle  0  f  J! 

Salsafy....- bundle  1  •  '- 


J 
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MAY  S0-S6, 1880. 


Bo^diag  HorUoaltond  Bzlilhltioiu 
Boyal  Botanic  Society  at  8.48  P.M. 

TRINlXr  SUNDAY. 

Cmittett  at  11  A.M. ;  OnTonailone  at  "Kmudaftton. 
Royal  Horticultiiral  Soci«t/— ffrnit  and  Vlonl  Corn- 
Society  of  Arts  at  8  p.if . 


Average 

Tenperatare  near 

London. 


Day. 
87  jO 
67  JS 
6S.4 
9BA 
67.8 
86.8 
67.4 


Ntsbt 
43.6 
44.7 
48J 
48.8 
43.9 
48.0 
48.0 


Mean. 
88.8 

66.0 
63.8 
86.1 
68.2 
84.7 
85.3 


San 
Rises. 


h.  nk. 
4     3 


4 
4 
8 
8 


1 

0 

69 

68 


8    87 
3    66 


Son 
Sets. 


h.  m. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


60 
63 

53 
64 

65 
67 
58 


Moon 
Rises. 


h.  ni. 

3  19 

4  48 

6  10 

7  30 

8  54 

9  68 
10  46 


Moon 
Sets. 


h.      Vkm 


1 
1 

3 
3 
3 

4 
6 


86 
65 
19 
49 
81 
38 
39 


Moon\ 
Age. 


Days. 
11 
13 
18 
14 

O 
18 
17 


(Hook 
after 
Snn. 


m. 
3 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 


8. 

S9 
38 
81 
38 

31 

18 

9 


Tear. 


141 

143. 

148 

144 

148 

148 

147 


—         — — ^  ■         ■  ■  ■     ■  1  ••■    _  — — ■ - 

-l««j«.   Prom  obserrations  taken  near  Lonlon  during  £orty-tbrea  yeart,  th«  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  67.0O; 
^**  «emtare  48.3'' . 


and  its  night 


»r»e> 
»a 
(■s 


mu 


Sweet-scented  flowers. 

*<  O  oome  with  me  whezv  Yiolets  bloooB, 
And  aeenVtbt  air  with  aweet  perfume ; 
And  where  like  duimooda  to  tlM»  si^t 
Dewdropa  sparkle  brightt" 

XS^)  '^^^9  almost  literelly,  was  the  invitation 
^ven  to  two  "  bonnie  girls  "  in  early  morn- 
ing lately,  and  whose  prompt  and  ready  ac- 
quiescence led  to  the  suggestion  that  we 
sbottld  see  how  many  different  kinds  of 
sweet-scented  flowers  we  could  find  in  a 
stroll  round  the  garden,  and  try  by  compari- 
son to  discover  the  best.  My  own  selection  of 
Lonicera  flexuosa  was  made  and  told  about  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  long  ago,  yet  it  cannot 
be  too  often  commended  to  those  who  require  a  &Bt- 
growing,  sweet-scented,  hardy  climber  to  blossom  in 
y  summer.  Mine  is  a  huge  plant,  covering  an  area  of 
2  ^  ^  u  200  to  300  square  feet ;  and  running  above  it  and  over 
•i'u ^  8  a  Wistaria,  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers  of  spring,  and 
u  ai «.  y  lovely  with  its  thickly-clustering  pendent  racemes. 
—  ^^Jth  these  two,  plant  the  white  Jasmine,  and  you  have  a 

J  of  "  the  sweetest  flowers  that  blow  "  on  your  walls, 

g^       Iding  their  flowers  in  succession  through  spring,  summer, 

1  autumn. 
ttiflfltfWe  first  went  through  the  glass  houses,  and  at  the  outset 
mHi*^^  upon  several  plants  of  Mignonette  in  full  bloom,  so 
^^     igrant  that  amid  exclamations  of  approval  from  my  young 
if  i^*^  ends  I  said,  <*  We  shall  find  nothing  better  than  this  old 

SSm^^^^^i  y^^  -^^  ^s  ^^^  ^  ^i^  o^  i^  ^^i^h  ^8  to  compare  with 
cig^;«^ers."    I  may  note  in  passing  that  these  plants  were  not 
JJJ'JJedlings,  but  were  raised  from  cuttings,  which  I  much 
efer  for  pot  culture.    Each  cutting  is  placed  singly  in 
-"     3h  grittj^  soil  in  a  small  pot  to  avoid  that  laceration  of  the 
r^iiT^  ots  which  always  occurs  when  several  ara  inserted  in  a 
•jK  ^ffjTge  pot.    In  the  moist,  brisk,  genial  temperature  of  a 
3tDea  they  make  roots  and  branches  quickly,  are  then  re- 
moved to  a  cooler  temperature,  are  repotted  as  often  as  may 
....  me  necessary,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  large  size  and  in  full 
'    ^oom  in  much  less  time  than  is  possible  with  seedlings. 
a.'  g)nly  be  sure  and  remember  to  drain  the  pots  thoroughly,  to 

•  fiise  very  rich  gritty  soil,  to  well  ram  it  down  around  the 
....  ijj|)all  with  a  stick  at  each  repotting,  to  give  clear  liquid 
;;;  f«jpanure  abundantly,  and  to  syringe  often  with  clear  water. 

•  'Jjifhe  cuttings  often  show  a  tendency  to  blossom  prematurely 

IS  soon  as  growth  begins,  but  nipping  ofiE  the  flower  buds 
bnce  or  twice  and  generous  treatment  soon  induces  vigorous 
jSigrowth. 

Kj  In  the  next  house  were  Roses  in  pots,  vigorous  plants 
MJiif|from  cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  and  rooted 
JJjtyithout  heat  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  following  winter 
i^J'n  ^re  slowly,  but  in  other  respects  just  like  Calceolaria  cut- 
!S''ti  *s.  They  were  in  full  bloom,  and  evidently  had  sweet- 
Jjjf//S(i  ited  blossoms  among  them.  Is  it  Marie  Van  Houtte 
iftjjthlt  fills  the  air  with  fragrance?  No,  she  is  very  lovely 
|!|t)<bul  almost  scentless.  Isabella  Sprunt?  No.  Souvenir  de 
glJiPaulNeyron?  No.  Melanie  Willermoz?  No.  It  is  the 
^(('blushing  Gottbault,  sweetest  of  all  Tea-scented  Roses^  but 
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not  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  rival  of  Mignonette. 
When  we  came  to  a  Boronia  megastigma  it  was  much  move 
diflScult  to  come  to  a  decision,  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
its  flowers  more  than  atones  for  their  insignificant  fomi. 
and  dull  colour.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  answering  well  in  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Much  heat  or  being  crowded 
by  other  plants  is  its  ruin.  Give  it  an  open  airy  shelf  undur 
glasS)  ana  in  summer  an  equally  ojjen  position  near  a  notik 
wall  in  the  open  ail,  and  it  will  thrive  apaoe.  A.  fin^  flowffi? 
of  that  wonderful  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaistta 
gave  us  our  next  variety  in  its  pleasant  but  not  powerlul 
Clove-like  scent ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  stove  one  of  my 
young  friends  declared  that  the  Stephanotis  was  theswe.ete8t 
of  all ;  nor  did  the  delicious  perfume  of  a  large  Orange 
tree  in  full  bloom  in  another  house  induce  her  to  alter  her 
decision,  yet  her  companion  chose  the  Orange  blossom  witli 
a  smile,  and  the  observation  that  no  flower  was  equal  to  it 
in  her  estimation  either  for  fi^rance  or  purity,  and  I.hay^e 
no  doubt  most  young  ladies  will  agree  with  her. 

The  Stephanotis  is  planted  in  a  mound  of  loam  enriobed 
with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  old  hotbed  manure,  in  which 
soil  it  thrives  so  well  that  it  has  to  be  pruned  frequently  to 
keep  it  within  due  bounds.  It  is  trained  close  under  tha 
glass,  and  its  cut  flowers  are  valued  for  all  decorative  pur- 
poses. Nothing  can  be  more  chaste  upon  a  dinner  table 
than  a  mixture  of  them  with  sprays  of  Lycopod  in  trans- 
parent glasses.  I  planted  near  it  at  the  same  time  and  ift 
similar  soil  a  Thunbergia  Harrisii  and  a  Passiflora  princepA. 
All  grew  well,  but  both  of  them  have  gradually  been.  out. 
away  to  make  room  for  the  Stephanotis.  I  mention  tham 
here  because  I  regard  them  as  our  three  best  stove  climbers. 
Nothing  oan  be  more  charming  than  the  huge  racemes  of 
pale  blue  flowers  with  which  the  Thunbergia  is  laden  in 
winter,  but  they  must  be  seen  upon  the  plant,  for  once  cut 
they  only  last  an  hour  or  two.  Musk  of  the  old  and  new 
type,  various  scented-leaved  Geraniums  and  Aloysia,  aU. 
gained  a  meed  of  praise,  and  our  survey  of  tender  pbati 
was  brought  to  a  pleasing  conclusion  by  the  scent  o£  & 
Cytisus  Atleeanus  some  5  feet  high,  one  mass  of  its  rich 
yellow  flowers  loading  the  surrounding  air  with  its  sweet- 
ness. This  plant  has  only  the  protection  of  an  unheated 
house  in  winter  after  being  subjected  to  several  degrees  of 
frost  without  harm. 

In  the  open  gardens  the  Wallflowers  were  so  fragrant 
thai  a  few  of  the  old  double  blue  Violet  still  in  blocm  near 
them  gained  little  notice.  Violets  reign  supreme  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  a  fresh  supply  of  some  thousands  being 
raised  from  offsets  and  seed  annually  at  this  season  ofi  the 
year,  many  to  blossom  in  winter  under  glass,  and  many 
more  to  be  planted  in  every  snug  nook  and  corner  availahto 
out  of  doors.  Daphne  Cneorum  was  very  gay  with  fragrant 
pink  flowers,  and  was  liked  much  better  than  the  greenish- 
yellow-flowercd  D.  pontica,  yet  both  are  favourites  of  mine. 
The  former  only  answers  really  well  in  pure  peat,  but  tiie 
latter  forms  huge  spreading  bushes  from  1  to  2  yards  in  dia- 
meter in  ordinary  soil,  and  is  very  sweet  after  a  shower.  Th^ 
Mountain  Ash  flowers  were  just  opening  ;  there  are  thousand* 
of  them  growing  wild  in  the  woods  here,  and  the  flowem 
are  very  sweet-scented.    Lilacs^  White  Thorn,  Sw«et  Briai; 
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Cabbage  Roses,  and  white. Pinks  all  haye  a  place,  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  indispensable  adjancts  to  every  garden.  We 
sbould  cherish  these  sterling  old  faTOurites  as  much  for  their 
intrinsic  worth  as  for  "auld  lang  syne."  None  of  them  are 
difficult  to  manage,  and  a  little  care  suffices  to  keep  them 
flourishing.  I  must  not  omit  mention  of  Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyon  now  in  full  bloom  with  such  sweet-scented  flowers 
that  it  has  gained  the  popular  name  of  Water  Hawthorn. — 
Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING   VEGETABLES. 

IKFOBHATION  respecting  the  above  being  desired,  I  may 
say  that  in  north  Yorkshire,  on  strong  soil  inclining  to  clay, 
partially  drained,  and  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation 
where  during  the  past  winter  we  registered  2**  of  frost  below 
zero,  our  plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts  did  not  attain  to  their 
usual  size,  but  most  of  them  stood  through  the  winter  and  were 
Hsef  ul  in  early  spring.  About  half  the  plants  of  Dwarf  Ulm  Savoy 
were  unhurt,  and  those  cut  before  the  frost  came  gave  a  supply 
of  sprouts.  Little  Pixie  Cabbage  sown  in  the  spring  nearly 
all  perished.  About  half  the  plants  of  Couve  Tronchuda  or 
Portugal  Cabbage  were  killed  by  the  frost  This  I  consider  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter  greens  ;  it,  however,  requires 
care  in  the  seed  bed,  is  rather  shy  in  coming  up,  and  if  not  pro- 
tected aeainnt  the  finches  we  find  ourselves  disappointed  of  a 
crop.  Dwarf  Curled  Eale  lived  through  the  winter,  and  is 
still  affording  a  good  supply  of  side  shoots.  Purple  Branching 
or  Sprouting  Broccoli  I  find  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
Braasicas,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  vegetables  we  have  in 
winter  and  spring.  From  October  to  May  when  well  grown 
and  cooked  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  Asparagus  of  any 
TegetAble  I  know.  Our  late  Walcheren,  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant,  and  Snow's  Winter  all  perished  during  the  frost.  We 
lost  very  few  Broccolis  from  the  frost,  but,  owing  to  the  un- 
favourable summer  we  had,  the  plants  were  small  and  are 
proving  very  useful  at  the  present  time.  EUiotson^s  Mammoth 
IS  doing  us  good  service  though  the  heads  are  small.  A  well- 
seleoted  strain  of  Dwarf  Russian  Broccoli  is  just  coming  in 
now ;  all  the  plants  have  stood  though  they  are  in  an  east 
aspect.  I  attnbute  their  protection  to  their  dwarf  habit  and 
their  being  covered  with  snow.  They  are  very  acceptable  at 
the  present  time,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  a  well-selected  stock 
of  Knight*s  Protecting  Broccoli,  which  have  nearly  all  lived 
through  the  winter :  they,  too,  are  in  an  east  aspect  Last  but 
not  least  of  useful  winter  vegetables  with  me  is  Silver  or  Sea- 
kale  Beet ;  this  also  has  survived,  and  is  affording  us  a  good 
supply  as  a  substitute  for  Spinach.  It  is  growing  on  a  north 
border,  and  will  give  us  a  supply  for  a  long  time  to  come. — 
North  Tobe. 

MAKING  THE    MOST  OF  A  GARDEN. 

In  small  gardens  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  make 
the  most  of  every  nook  and  comer,  so  that  no  possible  room 
may  be  lost,  but  advantage  taken  of  every  place  in  which  a 
plant  can  be  grown  ;  and  even  in  larger  gardens  it  is  well  to 
nave  all  comers  occupied  which  are  not  in  the  flower  garden, 
tar  rery  often  a  plant  looks  better  and  attracts  more  attention 
when  we  come  upon  it  unexpectedly  than  if  it  is  located  in 
some  formal  parterre.  The  finest  example  of  this  gardening 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  at  Lamorran,  where  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  has  dotted  about  an  immense  variety 
of  plants  on  the  grassy  hillside  above  his  house.  He  has, 
moreover,  contrived  a  deep  cutting  about  7  feet  deep  and  just 
wide  enough  for  one  person  to  walk  through  it,  and  the  sides 
of  this  «  adit,"  as  it  would  be  called  in  Cornwall,  are  clothed 
with  various  treasures  which  are  too  tender  to  bear  full  exposure 
to  the  weather.  A  cutting  of  that  kind  can  of  course  be  easily 
protected  from  the  effects  of  frost  or  snow.  But  few  gardens 
are  adapted  to  such  an  elaborate  way  of  making  the  most  of 
things  as  this.  It  is,  however,  a  common  circumstance  to  have 
a  large  forest  tree  "  whose  antique  root  peeps  out "  upon  the 
lawn  or  by  the  gravel  path  which  runs  around  the  small  domain. 
If  so,  there  is  no  better  place  to  plant  some  of  the  small  and 
interesting  specimens  of  those  plants  which  cannot  so  well  be 
placed  in  beos.  Take,  for  instance,  the  hardy  Cypripediums : 
the  shady  side  of  the  root  will  suit  them  admirably,  and  they 
will  nestle  comfortably  between  the  gnarled  wood  if  a  little 
peat  is  placed  for  their  especial  behoof.  On  the  sunny  side 
plant  Cyclamen  hedersefoUum,  which  will  luxuriate  there  and 
give  you  flowers  in  autumn  and  a  glorious  crown  of  leaves  all 


through  the  winter.  The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  really  most 
striking,  and  its  hardy  nature  makes  it  a  great  &vourite  witii 
me.  Its  corms  grow  by  degrees  to  be  as  laige  as  saucers,  and 
it  is  most  readily  propagated  by  seed.  There  are  two  distinct 
colours — the  more  common  the  usual  Cyclamen  red,  the  other 
a  clear  beautiful  white.  If  yon  are  living  in  the  sunny  soutii 
other  kinds  of  Cyclamen  will  grow  readUy  ;  but  C.  persicum 
will  only  do  in  the  most  favoured  localities,  and  even  there  Is 
liable  to  destruction  without  protection.  It  is  essentially  a 
greenhouse  species. 

Then  a  little  further  from  the  shelter  of  the  root  have  a  small 
group  of  the  beautiful  Fritillary  (F.  meleagris).  This  plant 
grows  wild  in  damp  meadows  when  the  soil  is  rich  and  heavy. 
It  will  grow  well  in  grass,  and  a  group  of  it  in  flower  in  April 
forms  a  lovely  object  for  those  who  can  appreciate  beauty  of 
outline  without  richness  of  colouring.  The  large  bells  are 
quaint-looking ;  "  Snake's-heads,"  the  boys  call  them  where 
they  grow  wild.  There  is  a  white  variety,  not  so  common  as 
the  purple,  but  generally  found  mixed  with  it  in  the  meadows. 
It  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  pretty  and  not  quite  so  early  as  the 
purple  form.  Another  plant  which  is  well  adapted  for  such  a 
place  is  the  blue  Squill  (Scilla  sibirica).  This  comes  so  early 
that  it  is  quite  gone  before  the  Fritillary  begins  to  show  itself. 
It  lasts  but  a  short  time  certainly,  but  this  verr  fact  enhances 
its  beauty  in  my  opinion.  It  comes  up  suddenly  in  February, 
soon  flowers,  and  in  a  few  weeks  is  lost  sight  of  altogether ; 
but  its  lovely  dark  blue  flowers  are  delightful  to  behold  at  such 
an  early  season,  and  they  seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  ^fter 
being  once  planted  they  need  little  attention,  and  if  slugs  are 
troublesome  about  the  flowers  the  best  protection  is  to  sprinkle 
a  little  guano  all  round  them. 

I  do  not  recommend  Snowdrops  for  such  a  place  as  this. 
They  are  veiy  beautiful  while  in  flower,  but  afterwards  their 
long  pale  green  leaves  are  decidedly  objectionable  and  take 
up  too  mudi  room.  The  best  way  to  have  plenty  of  them  in 
a  small  place  without  being  too  much  annoyed  by  the  after 
leaves  is  to  plant  them  quite  close  to  the  house  walL  They 
will  grow  well  there,  and  their  leaves  will  probably  not  be  too 
conspicuous.  Crocuses  may  well  be  grown  in  the  same  way,  and 
once  planted  in  good  ground  they  will  go  on  for  several  years 
without  any  further  trouble,  though  the  more  beautiful  purple 
and  white  varieties  may  gradually  decrease  and  leave  the  space 
free  to  their  bolder  and  more  pushing  yellow  sisters.  Anyone 
can  grow  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  in  this  way,  for  even  if 
there  is  no  border  round  the  house,  but  a  path  only,  they  can 
still  be  planted  in  the  gravel  without  much  trouble  and  with 
no  injnxy  to  the  neatness  of  the  walk. 

But  to  return  to  the  tree.  Another  plant  which  vrill  grow 
well  there,  and  which  is  not  worth  cultivating  in  a  border,  is 
the  interesting  and  old-fashioned  Grape  Hyacinth.  This  plant 
has  no  beauty  in  its  mode  of  growth,  but  its  scent  is  delicious, 
and  it  is  such  an  old  acquaintance  with  most  of  us  that  we  are 
glad  to  find  it  a  comer  where  it  can  be  happy  and  unmolested 
by  more  fashionable  and  more  brilliant  companions.  The 
same  plant  is  sometimes  called  the  Plum  Hyacintn  or  the  Starch 
Hyacmth.  Another  plant,  c-alled  the  Feathered  Hyacinth,  is 
much  more  beautiful,  and  would  probably  do  also  in  a  similar 
place.  A  very  favourite  spring  flower,  perhaps  the  earliest  of 
all — the  little  low-growing  Winter  Aconite,  will  not,  according 
to  my  experience,  adapt  itself  to  life  in  the  grass.  It  seems  to 
require  a  loose  open  leaf  soil,  and  unless  it  grows  well  there 
is  no  beauty  in  it  Moreover,  it  is  so  small  that  it  requires 
massing.  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  this  little  lowly  flower 
of  spring,  for  it  is  a  great  favourite,  but  everything  should 
have  its  right  place,  and  Winter  Aconites  must  find  some  more 
suitable  legality  than  the  grassy  knoll  under  our  forest  tree. 

In  this  little  grass  garden  one  thing  is  specially  requisite 
that  it  should  not  have  too  much  of  the  garden  about  it  It 
must  not  look  cultivated,  but  wild ;  hence  it  is  important  that 
the  different  plants  round  the  root  should  not  flower  too  much 
together.  It  is  better  if  possible  that  one  should  succeed 
another,  so  that  the  interest  may  be  kept  up  as  well  as  the 
grass  still  preserve  its  original  green  and  velvety  texture.  And 
as  I  have  supposed  the  most  to  be  made  of  ^e  knoll  round 
the  gnarled  roots  of  an  old  forest  tree,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  plants  most  suitable  for  such  a  place  are  early  spring 
flowers,  which  come  out  before  the  leaves  are  on  the  tree  above. 
Deciduous  trees  are  an  excellent  shelter  for  many  plants  which 
are  not  absolutely  shade-loving,  but  which  get  out  of  the  way 
before  the  shade  comes  over  them. 

There  is  one  more  plant  which  is  well  worthy  of  such  a 
place  and  will  stand  the  winter  if  it  is  not  too  severe,  and  that 
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is  the  Iwantifnl  Triteleia  uniflora.  This  is  one  of  those  flowers 
iirbicfc  require  to  be  looked  into  before  we  can  see  its  beaatj, 
%>at  on  a  close  inspection  it  has  a  grace  all  its  own.  It  is 
slender  and  delicate,  bat  for  that  very  reason  many  plant-lovers 
inrlll  like  it  all  the  more. — A  Gloucestebshibb  Parson. 


THE   MANCHESTER  WHITSUNTIDE  EXHIBITION. 

Mat  14th  to  218T. 

OXB  of  the  most  fionrishing  and  soocessfnl  of  all  onr  provincial 
ilorticultiiral  societies  is  unquestionably  the  Manchester  Horti- 
cnltural  and  Botanic  Society,  and  its  Exhibition  held  at  Whit- 
suntide the  most  remunerative  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  Changes 
come  over  it,  depressed  times  tell  their  tale,  exhibitors  aprow  tired 
and  sell  their  plants,  but  still  Manchester  holds  its  proud  position, 
and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Findlay  shows  what  can  be 
done,  even  with  adverse  elements  to  contend  with. 

It  might  have  been  feared  that  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth's  and  Mr.  Pilgrim's  plants  and  of  Mr.  "Wriglcy's  Orchids, 
which  have  in  former  years  figured  at  these  Shows,  would  have 
tended  materially  to  take  off  from  the  attractions  of  the  Exhi- 
Ution  ;  bnt  it  was  not  so.    Others  are  found  to  take  their  place, 
and  in  the  matter  of  Orchids  especially  I  think  we  must  look  in 
▼ain  anywhere  else,  even  in  the  metropolis,  to  find  such  grand  col- 
lections exhibited  as  those  displayed  here.    We  have  growers  in 
the  south,  but  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions  their  plants  do  not 
figure  at  exhibitions,  nor  is  such  care  taken  of  them  as  here,  where 
in  a  well-warmed  conservatory  they  are  protected  from  those  ad- 
TOrae  influences  which  an  exhibition  exerts  on  these  delicate  plants. 
Neither  Mr.  Charles  Turner  nor  Mr.  Georse  Paul  sent  those 
magnificent  plants  of  Roses  with  which  we  in  London  are  familiar, 
"but  the  latter  firm  exhibited  a  very  good  collection  of  twenty 
Boses  in  8-inch  pots,  some  of  which  were  of  excellent  character. 
A  plant  of  La  France  was  a  picture ;  each  bloom  might  have  been 
taken  off  to  be  worthy  of  a  stand  of  twelve.    Madame  de  Mont- 
chanveau  proves  itself  to  be  a  first-rate  pot  Rose,  although  of 
very  little  use  for  the  garden.    There  were  also  excellent  plants 
with  good  flowers  of  li^ulame  de  St.  Joseph,  Duchesse  de  Yallom- 
brosa,  Yallaret  de  Joyeuse,  Oomtesse  de  Serenye  with  some  exqui- 
site flowers,  Edouard  Morren,  Abel  Grand,  Oamille  Bernardin, 
John  Stuart,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Madame  Lacharme,  Etienne  Levet, 
Baronne  de  Uothschild,  and  other  superior  varieties.  The  influence, 
«f  the  good  culture  which  the  people  of  Manchester  have  been 
enabled  to  see  year  after  year  has  told  upon  them,  for  a  great 
improvement  hu  taken  place,  the  first  prize  gained  bv  Mr.  Brock- 
ImdJc  of  Bidsbnry  containing  some  excellent  examples  of  culti- 
vation.    It  is  in  this  way  that  exhibitions  like  this  advance 
the  interests  of  horticulture.    The  show  of  Clematis  was  wonder- 
fuller  good.    Not  only  did  Mr.  Jackman  bring  his  collection  out 
in  ms  usual  st^le  of  perfect  growth  and  profusion  of  bloom,  but 
Messrs.  R.  South  A  Son  of  Worcester  also  contributed  a  collection 
in  which  were  some  flowers  of  wonderful  size  and  beauty.    The 
noteworthy  varieties  in  these  remarkable  groups  will  be  enume- 
rated bjr  your  special  reporter. 

Pansies  were  a  great  feature  of  the  Show  ;  they  were  exhibited 

in  pots,  bnt  as  no  restriction  was  made  as  to  the  number  of  plants, 

it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  larse  number  of  small  plants  were  placed 

together  in  8-inch  pots,  and  as  this  is  sanctioned  in  Orchids  why 

not  in  Pansies  ?    Finer  blooms  and  fuller  pots  are  obtained  than 

where  one  plant  (doing  indifferently  perhans)  is  exhibited.  The  best 

■cellections  were  those  which  came  from  the  neighbourhood,  Sale, 

Heaton  Mersey,  and  Didsbury  all  contributing  and  excelling  Mr. 

Hooper  of  Bath.    The  fancy  Pansies  were  especially  strilang ; 

their  varied  and  rich  colours  and  their  velvety  appearance  at  once 

captivated  the  eye,  while  the  quaintness  of  their  markings  in  many 

iostances  added  to  their  beauty.    Messrs.  Bownie  tb  Laurd  had 

also  some  fine  boxes  of  cut  blooms :  but  the  chief  interest  was 

centred  in  the  collections  in  pots.    There  were  also  two  excellent 

collections  of  herbaceous  plants  in  pots,  amongst  which  were  a 

verv  pretty  Saxifrage.  Sajcifraga  muscoides  atro-purpurea,  with 

dark  red  fiowerB,and  verbasonm  Malcombei  with  a  oeautiful  spike 

of  white  flowers.     Very  pretty,  too,  was  a  pot  of  our  friend  Mr. 

Harrison  Weir's  Forget-me-not,  Weirleigh  Surprise. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Exhibition  were  of  their  udual  excel- 
lent character,  and  everything  seemed  to  go  on  with  the  utmost 
smoothness  and  regularity,  and  fovoured  as  the  Society  is  with 
beantlful  sunshiny  weather,  it  will  no  doubt  be  financially  a  great 
suooess.— D.,  Deal  ___^__ 

Stovb  and  GRBiiirHonsB  Plakts.— In  the  amateurs'  great  class 
for  twenty  specimens,  ten  fine-foliage  and  ten  in  flower,  four  hand- 
some collections  were  staged,  whi(m  occupied  the  low  staging  at 
the  end  and  sides  of  the  great  Exhibition  building,  producing  a 
most  imposing  effect.  The  valuable  premier  prize  was  very 
easily  obtained  by  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  TndgeyJ, 
whose  magnificent  plants  are  well  known.  They  were  on  this 
occasion  in  superb  condition  as  regards  health  and  freshness,  but 
perhaps  not  quite  so  well  fiowered  as  in  previous  years,  though  a 
mere  even  and  handsome  qpUection  oomd  scarcely  be  desired. 


Erica  ventricosa  maenlfica  was  a»perf ect  globe  over  4  feet  high,  as 
even  as  possible,  and  bearing  an  immense  number  of  flowers,  flrica 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  though  smaller  and  not  quite  so  sym- 
metrical, was  literally  ^  a  mass  of  flowers."  Erica  CaTendishiana, 
a  grand  cylindrical  plant  6  feet  high,  was  in  extraordinary  health. 
Azalea  Criterion,  Due  de  Nassau,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Draoo- 
phyllum  gracile,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  and  Franciscea 
longifiora  completed  the  flowering  plants,  and  were  all  represented 
by  excellent  specimens.  Of  the  nne-foliage  plants  the  most  note- 
worthy were  Uycas  revoluta  nearly  10  feet  in  diameter  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  fronds,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Pritchardia  filifera,  the 
latter  9  to  10  feet  high  with  eight  large  leaves.  The  second  prize 
was  secured  by  John  Rylands,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Smith),  with 
a  collection  that  was  not  quite  so  even  generally,  but  ;^et  included 
several  specimens  of  extraordinary  merit  in  size  and  vigour.  The 
foliage  plants  in  this  collection  were  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
features,  and  had  the  flowering  plants  been  proportionately  good 
Mr.  Smith  would  have  been  a  tormidable  competitor.  Livistonia 
altisslma  and  Latania  borbonica  were  {two  gigantic  specimens, 
10  feet  high  and  12  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  extremely  healthy, 
proton  Tariegtftus  was  a  spiendid  example  of  good  culture.  6  feet 
in  height,  as  much  in  diameter,  and  exceptionally  well  coloured. 
Alocasia  liowil  was  represented  by  a  specimen  that  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed  in  luxuriance  and  glossiness  of  foliage,  while  Pritch* 
ardia  nlifera,  though  smaller  than  Mr.  Tudgey's  plant,  was  in 
excellent  form.  The  best  of  the  flowering  plants  were  Bougainvillea 
glabra  and  Clerodeodron  Balfourianum,  which  were  very  regularly 
trained^  the  blooms  numerous,  and  in  the  former  deeply  coloured. 
The  third  position  of  honour  was  accorded  to  Henry  Samson,  Esq., 
Bowdon  (gardener,  Mr.  Ling^rd),  with  a  fair  collection  which 
included  two  specimens  of  unusual  merit,  the  principal  beine  a 
Gleichenia  speluncss  of  huge  size  and  in  most  vigorous  health. 
It  was  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  dense  mass  of  bright  green 
fronds.  The  other  was  Latania  borbonica,  scarcelyinfenor  to  any 
plant  of  that  species  in  the  Exhibition.  Croton  Weismanni  was 
also  well  shown  ;  AUamanda  grandiflora  and  Statice  profusa  being 
the  most  noteworthy  of  the  flowering  plants. 

There  were  two  exhibitors  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  eight  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  and  Mr.  Tud^ey  carried  off  the 
chief  prize  by  several  points.  His  collection  mcluded  some  even 
and  well-grown  plants,  the  Ericas  being  especially  noticeable.  B. 
cleans,  very  flue ;  E.  Cavendishiana,  well  flowered :  and  E.  Vic- 
toria, healthy.  Two  other  good  specimens  were  Pimelea  decussata 
and  Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea  bearing  a  larg^e  number  of  well- 
coloured  flowers.  The  second  position  was  gained  by  S.  Schloss, 
Esq.,  Bowdon  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Beddoes),  with  plants  that  were 
but  little  inferior  to  Mr.  Tudgey's.  One  of  the  finest  plants  was 
Acrophyllum  venosum  In  superb  health,  and  fiowering  most  pro- 
fusely. Anthurium  Schertzerianum  was  also  represented  by  a 
handsome  specimen,  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing  about  fifty 
very  large  and  brightly  coloured  spathes.  Boronia  serrulata  waa 
in  admirable  condition,  a  medium-sized  plant  of  Ixora  coccinea 
bearing  flower  heads  of  astonishing  brightness. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twenty  specimen  plants,  ten  in 
flower  and  ten  flne-foliage,  the  premier  prize  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  who  exhibited  a  group  composed  of  massive 
ana  vigorous  specimens  which  for  freshness  were  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  Show.  One  fine  Anthurium  Schertzerianum 
was  more  than  4  feet  in  diameter,  in  exceptional  health,  and  bear- 
ing about  three  dozen  spathes,  very  brightly  coloured,  and  some 
nearly  6  inches  in  length  and  5  in  breadth.  Hedaroma  tulipifera 
was  also  admirably  represented  by  a  plant  with  a  g^reat  number 
of  ridily  coloured  flowers.  Croton  Disraeli  had  excellent  foliage, 
and  was  about  4  feet  in  diameter.  Azalea  magnifica  was  of  very 
regular  and  almost  globular  form,  nearly  6  feet  throup^h,  and 
covered  with  its  large  white  flowers.  Phormium  tenax  vanegatum 
was  of  gigantic  size  and  with  the  variegation  clear  and  distinct. 
The  other  most  noteworthy  plants  in  the  collection  were  Bougain- 
villea glabra,  symmetrically  trained;  Croton  Weismanni,  well 
coloured ;  and  Gleichenia  flabellata  in  fine  condition.  The  only 
other  exhibitor  in  the  same  class  was  Mrs.  E.  Cole  ii  Son,  With- 
ington,  but  they  well  deserved  the  second  prize  awarded  them, 
for  some  of  the  specimens  were  equal  to  Mr.  Cypher's,  although 
the  collection  generally  was  not  quite  so  even  nor  so  diversifieo. 
Gleichenia  rupestris  was  very  handsome,  fresh,  healthy,  and  of 
great  size.  Ixora  Fraseri  was  bearing  fine  trusses  of  deeply 
coloured  flowers,  while  Azaleas  Due  de  In  assau  and  Extranei  were 
also  flowerinjgf  profusely.  Livistonia  altissima,  Thrinax  elegans, 
and  Cocos  Weddelliana  were  among  the  best  of  the  fine-foliage 


contained 
lar^  mar- 
quee. Mr.  Hardy  occupied  the  chief  posftion'of  honour  with  fine 
specimens,  the  following  being  the  most  noteworthy : — Spheero- 
gyne  latifolia,  4  feet  hign,  with  enormous  leaves  18  inches  long, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter ;  Splrsea  palmata,  well  flowered ; 
a  healthy  Stephanotis.  83rmmetrical  Aphelexis,  and  a  vigorous 
Yucca.  Mr.  Hammond  was  second,  among  his  plants  being  a 
handsome  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum  bearing  a  larg^ 
number  of  flowers,  and  an  Aralia  Yeitchii  in  splendid  condition. 
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The  third  position  was  aooordad  to  ICr.  Boaidman,  who  staged  a 
collection  that  was  verj  near  to  the  pieoeding  one  in  merit,  hut 
oontaininff  sereral  xather  small  plants. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  the  only  exhihitor  of  Amaryllises,  and 
raned  the  first  prise  for  heantifol  Tarieties  and  excellent  plants. 
Piiaoess  Da^pmar  and  Ackermanni  were  especially  notioeahle  for 
their  good  ooloor. 

Liuuxa.— The  display  of  these  beantif  al  plants,  although  not 
Tery  extensire,  was  extremely  good.  The  two  competitors  ex- 
hibited well-grown  specimens  with  large  flowers,  the  fragrance  of 
which  was  perceptible  throughoot  the  large  marquee.  Mr. 
Adamite  plants  were  the  most  even  and  Tigorons,  and  the  chief 
prise  was  awarded  for  them ;  the  other  grower's,  Mr.  Fildea',  being 
kss  regular,  but  with  enormous  floweis. 

AZALBAJB. — ^Two  classes  were  devoted  to  these  plants,  but  there 
were  no  entries  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  six.  Three  competitors 
entered  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  ten  specimens,  bnt  there  was 
a  noticeable  falling-off  in  quality.  The  premier  prize  was  secured 
by  Mrs.  Cole  &  Son  with  large,  luxuriant,  but  somewhat  xoogh 
specimens,  fairly  well  flowered  and  the  colours  good.  DucfasMO 
Adelaide  de  Nassau  was  especially  bright.  Due  de  Nassau  and 
Cfanterion  were  exhibited  in  vigorous  condition,  Stella  and  Stan- 
kffaaa  beinff  of  great  size.  Mr.  James  Cypher  occupied  the  next 
position  of  honour  with  plants  that  were  but  slightly  inferior  to 
the  first  mentioned.  The  flowers  were  unusually  Targe,  especially 
of  Boi  d'Hollande,  grandis,  and  Triumphans,  and  the  ooloun  rich. 
Mr.  John  Stevenson,  Timp«rleT,  was  third  with  a  collection  of 
ZBther  loose  q>ecimens,  but  including  one  very  good  example  of 
Juliana. 

Bricas.— OnljT  two  collections  of  Heaths  were  staged,  the 
premier  awards  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  specimens  and  the 
narserymen's  class  for  eight  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Tudgey  and 
Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Son  respectively.  The  plants  in  both  collec- 
tioDS  were  neatly  trained  and  vigorous,  bnt  net  bearing  quite  an 
averajge  quantity  of  flowers.  Among  Mrs.  Cole's  plants  Erica 
veotricosa  grandiflora  and  £.  ventricosa  coocinea  were  handsome 
specimens,  especially  noticeable  for  their  exact  symmetry  and 
iMalth. 

PsLABiOOiriUMS. — ^Bight  classes  were  devoted  to  these  plants, 
divided  equally  between  amateurs  and  nurserj^men.  A  large 
namber  of  plants  were  exhibited,  and  the  competition  was  rather 
keen  in  several  instances,  although  the  effects  of  the  unfavourable 
aoaeon  and  the  earlier  date  of  the  Show  were  evident  in  the  rather 
leas  well-flowered  conditioa  of  the  plants.  Mr.  Charles  Rylance, 
AnghtOB  near  Ormskirk,  was  the  principal  exhi^tor  in  the 
narserymen's  classes,  and  he  carried  off  the  premier  prize  in  every 
ciass  with  vigorous  fairly  well  flowered  specimens  that  merited 
the  poeitions  awarded  them.  Eight  plants  in  each  of  the  classes 
far  Zonal,  Show,  Tricolor^  and  Fancy  varieties  were  shown,  com- 
piamg  a  very  good  selection.  Mr.  Robert  Gk>re,  Huytoa,  followed 
in  the  classes  for  Zonal  and  Show  varieties,  but  his  plants  weve 
lather  backward,  and  would  have  been  in  much  better  condition  ^ 
a  week  later.  In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  prizes  weie  offered 
for  collections  of  six.  W.  J.  Legh,  Esq.,  Lyme  Hall.  Disley 
(gardener,  Mr.  Cooper),  being  placed  first  with  Zonal  varieties, 
profusely  flowered  healthy  specimens  d  to  4  feet  in  diameter. 
Loaise  had  oaormous  trusses  of  richly  coloured  flowers ;  Master 
Christine  had  large  compact  trusses ;  and  Samu^  Flimsoll  was 
esoeptionally  fine.  G.  SUkenstadt,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gardener, 
Mir.  C.  Humphre^B^  was  second  with  fairly  well  flowered 
plants,  among  which  Jean  Sisley  and  Rose  Bradwardine  were 
espedaUy  noticeable.  F.  Sumner,  Esq.,  Hayfield  (gardener,  Mr. 
MoGaw)  was  a  close  third,  one  of  his  specimens,  Lady  Suffield, 
Irmg  remarkably  fine.  Tricolor  Tarieties  were  staged  by  thiee 
exhibitors,  the  foremost  position  bein^  attained  by  Mr.  Mc(Hw, 
followed  by  Mr.  Croaipton  and  Mr.  Johnstone,  all  with  vigorous 
plants,  differing  chiefly  in  the  colouring  of  the  foliage. 

BOBifti^These  were  unusually  few  in  numbers,  only  one  of  the 
three  classes  appropriated  to  nurserymen — ^namely,  the  one  for 
twenty  Roses  in  pots  not  to  exceed  9  inches  in  diameter,  being 
reinesented,  and  in  that  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  well 
maintained  their  fame  as  growers.  The  plants  were  of  excellent 
habit,  compact,  Tigorons,  and  healthy,  the  foliage  a  very  bright 
gles^  green,  and  the  flowers  well  fonned,  of  good  substance,  and 
rich  colours.  Amateurs'  collections  of  six  were  shown  by  thi>3e 
exhibitors,  but  the  only  really  good  plants  were  those  from  Mr. 
Brockbank,  who  obtained  the  premier  award  with  neat  clean  speci- 
njaas  bearing  an  average  number  of  blooms.  Marie  Baumann, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and  Centifolia  rosea  were  the  best. 

Clhmatisbs. — As  already  indicated  these  formed  a  grand  dis- 
play, althouffh  only  two  collections  were  exhibited.  Rarely, 
indeed,  are  Clematises  seen  in  finer  condition  than  they  wete  at 
Manchester,  and  their  value  as  decorative  plants  was  apparent  to 
all  the  numerous  visitors.  The  class  was  for  thirty  specimens, 
and  the  chief  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  George  Jackman  and 
Son,  Woking,  Surrey.  The  specimens  were  in  10-inch  pots, 
Tery  compact^  well  trained,  and  about  3  feet  high,  the  flowers 
numerous  and  well  coloured.  Many  excellent  Tarieties  were  repre- 
sented, bnt  the  following  were  the  most  noticeable  : — I^dy  Londes- 
bdon^  Lord  Derby,  Fair  Rosamond,  Miss  Bateman,  The  Queen, 


Sir  Garnet  Woiseley,  AureKa,  and  Bdith  Jadaoii.  all 
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the  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  Messrs.  B*  South  4>  Oo.^ 
Worcester,  followed  with  a  handsome  collection  of  plants  that 
were  larger  and  less  compact  than  the  others,  but  with  flowers  of 
enormous  size  and  more  highly  coloured.  Fairy  Queen,  Mrs.  Qnilter, 
Anderson-Henryi,  Star  of  India,  Marie  I^efiebvie,  and  Magnifica 
were  remarkably  fine,  some  of  me  flowers  being  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter. 

Obohids. — The  display  of  these  beautiful  plants  was  remark- 
ably good,  the  exhibits  being  very  numerous,  the  specimens  ex> 
tremely  healthy,  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  very  bright.  Six 
classes  were  devoted  to  tbem*-namely,  four  for  amateurs  and  two- 
for  nurserymen,  the  competition  in  all  being  good,  and  in  some 
instanoes  very  close.  They  were  arranged  on  eadi  side  of  tb» 
large  glass  building  usually  appropriate  to  them,  and  Conaadk 
rows  in  front  of  the  large  specimen  fine-foliage  and  Ikufetlug- 
plants,  the  effect  produced  by  a  skilful  dispcsitian  of  the  diffiBiiMit> 
colours  being  aduurable.    The  Orchids  unqoesiaonably  formed  coo- 

01  the  chief  attEaciions  of  the  Bxhibitioa,  and  seldom  sre  they 
seen   in   better  condition.      Most  of   the  finest   species    anv 
varieties  in  cultivation  were  represented,  the  handsome  chntcred* 
fiowered  Dendrobittm  thyrsiflorum  uid  D.  denmfiomm  tbowmg^ 
Tery  prominmitly.      Cypripediums  were  also  nnmeroaa  anct  ii» 
superb  condition,  especially  the  distinct  C.  caudatnm,  with  lonig- 
pendulous  petals ;   C.  villosum.  C.  barbatum,  and  0.  speetabiie  ^ 
Odontoglossums,  particulariy  the  lovely  O.  cirrhosma ;  Epidea* 
drums,  CattlcTas,  and  Masdevallias  all  combined  to  prodaee  an, 
excellent  display.    The  chief  of  the  amateurs'  classes  was  that  for 
fifteeen  distinct  species  or  varieties  in  flower.    There  wete  tfare» 
exhibitors,  and  the  collections  sent  comprised  some  of  the  finest- 
plants  in  the  Show.    The  premier  awud  was  secured  by  George- 
Hardy,  Esq.,  Timperley  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hill),  with  magniflnrafc 
specimens,  of  which  the  following  were  remarkably  well  flowered 
— ^Masdevallia  Harryaaa,  bearing  more  than  fifty  large  hi' 
coloured  flowers,  M.  Veitchii  and  M.  Limleni  were  eqwdly: 
tive ;  Cattleya  Mossim  variety  aurea,  <)Ter  a  yard  in 
with  about  two  dossen  enormous  blooms.    A  companion  phyort  of 
the  true  Cattleya  Mossiss  was  also  shown  in  similarly  mie  coa* 
dition.     Odontoglossum  drrhosnm  was  represented  by  a  weill*- 
ooloured  variety  with  nine  panicles  of  flowers.     A  large  paa, 
about  2  feet  in  diameter,  was  entirely  oocitpied  with  the  lovely 
little  Odontoglossum  Cervantesii,  bearing  upwards  of  a  hnudredp 
flowers,  very  distinctly  and  clearly  marked  with  their  peenliar 
concentric  brownish-coloured  bars.      The  central  plant  c£  tfae- 
group  was  an  extremely  large  DtMidrobinm  thyrstfioram,  witk 
thirty  immense  spikes  of  flowers ;  but  ^e  plant  was  not  in  nadk 
health  as  the  others,  the  folis^  being  rather  bad.     A  grand 
specimen  of  the  beautiful  Thunia  BensonisQ  var.  Maishallifls  was 
shown  with  two  vigorous  stems  4  feet  high,  and  large  temrinal 
spikes  of  handsome  flowers.     The  only  really  weak  plant  was 
Sacoolabinm  ampullaceum,  rather  smaU,  bat  with  weU-eolovred 
flowers.    This  remarkably  fine  collection  was  clearly  entitled  to 
the  recogoition  it  received.     Next  in  order  were  the  speeimena 
from  B.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  Blackburn  (gardener.  Mr.T.  Osmasi), 
which  were  also  uncommonly  vigorous  and  well  flowered.     The- 
most  noteworthy  were  Cypripedium  villosom,  nearly  4  feet  aoroas^ 
and  bearing  forty  fiowen ;  Vanda  suavis,  surprisingly  Tigoroaa,. 
with  six  growths,  nearly  5  feet  high,  and  each  bearing  a  spifce  ef 
about  a  dosen  flowers ;  Odontoglossum  TcxiUariungu  extremely  vveU 
flowered ;  Dendrobiumnobile,  most  luxuriant ;  and  D.  deaeiflonna 
with  three  dosen  spikes.    The  third  prize  was  secured  by  Wm. 
Leech,  Esq.,  Fallowfield  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Swan),  with  a  oollaotioik 
that  was  rather  weak  in  several  points,  but  containing  some  heaitfay 
vifforous  specimens.   Cvpripedium  speetabiie  was  especially  notice-- 
able  for  its  fresh  healthy  appearsace;  C.  oandatma  enpeeham^ 
with  a  dosen  flowers,  the  pendulous  petals  of  which  were  OTsr 

2  feet  in  length. 

Two  other  clai8es*were  dCToted  to  amateurs'  productions.  Tfaep 
chief  prize  in  the  class  for  nine  specimens  was  obtained  by 
F.  Yatee,  Esq.,  Blackburn  (gardener,  Mr.  Thompson).  The  featnre 
of  this  g^up  was  the  shallow  boxes  about  2  feet  square  which 
were  fllled  with  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Texillartum,  O.  drrhosnm  ^ 
and  MasdevaUias,  each  box  containing  about  twelve  plants  very 
well  flowered.  Dr.  Ainsworth.  Bronghton  (gardener,  Mr.  Mitchell;,, 
followed  with  good  plants,  tne  most  notewort^  being  Caianthe 
TeratrifoUa  with  thirteen  large  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers.  Mr. 
W.  Swan  was  placed  third  with  an  average  collection,  inciading- 
a  good  Dendrobium  Falconeri.  Groups  of  six  Orchids  came  from 
Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Williams) ;  Wm- 
Turner,  Esq.,  Winsford  (gardener,  Mr.  Bolt)  ;  and  John  Heywood, 
Esq.,  Stratford  (gardener,  Mr.  Elphinston),  the  prizes  baing^ 
awarded  in  the  order  named  for  healthy  snoO.  fairiy  well-flowered 
plants.  The  best  single  specimen  was  D.  Schroderi  from  Mxv 
Osman,  and  the  next  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  from  Mr.  W.  Swaa,. 
both  bearing  a  number  of  large  spikes  of  flowers. 

The  most  important  nurserymen's  class  was  for  sixteen  Orchids,, 
in  which  there  were  three  entries,  the  prizes  being  obtained  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper  Holloway,  London,  Messrs.  H.  Jamea 
of  Castle  Nnrsery,  Norwood,  Surrey,  and  Mr.  Cypher  in  the  order 
named.  Mr.  Williams'  plants  are  so  well  known  Uiatthey  scarcdy 
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«leaen|itioo,  bvt  the  8pecim«n8  of  Epidendmm  ritelliimm  maj  as 
remarkablj  fine,  certainly  two  of  the  grandest  erer  exhibited. 
Oattleja  Wameri  was  also  notable  for  the  enormous  sise  of  the 
blooms  and  the  excellent  colour.  The  whole  eoUection  was  an 
unoommonly  handsome  one.  Mr.  James'  plants  were  profusely 
flcwered,  but  small  and  rather  uneyen,  Mr.  Cypher's  being  some- 
vrbat  similar.  The  only  other  nurserymen's  class  was  that  for  ten 
speeimens,  and  in  this  the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  same  order 
ms  in  the  one  prenriously  mentioned,  the  collections  being  similar 
in  tbeir  different  grades  of  merit. 

FiK S-FOLIAGB  Plaitts. — These  were  rery  numerous,  and  nereral 

exceptionally  beautiful  collections  w^ere  shown  in  the  different 

classes  devoted  to  them.    There  were  three  exhibitors  of  eight 

specimens,  the  chief  award  being  secured  by  Mr.  Osman.  his  plants 

including  admirable  examples  of  Croton  Disraeli  well  coloured, 

Anthnrium  crystallinum,  handsome  foliage  ;  Gleichenia  mpestris, 

7  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter,  and  Gycas  revoluta  with 

manr  whorls  of  grand  leaves.    J.  H.  Birley,  Esq.,  Pendleton 

•(saraener,  Mr.  Eken)  was  second  with  good  specimens  of  Cordy- 

line  indivisa  and  Latania  borbonica.    J.  Broome,  Esq.,  Bidsbury 

•(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Williams)  was  a  remarkably  good  third,  and 

exhibited  Theophrasta  imperialis,  Cocos  Weddefliana,  and  Croton 

ftngnstifolius  in  excellent  condition.    Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  Upper 

TBEolloway,  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  classes  for  ten  Bracffinas 

and  eight  Crotons,  bein^  awarded  the  premier  prize  in  each  class 

for  vigorous  and  exceptionally  well-coloured  specimens.    Among 

^e  Dracssnas  O.  Willsi,  O.  Salmonea,  O.  snperba,  and  O.  Goldieana 

were  notable;  and  of  the  Crotons,  C.  Burtoni,  C.  Evansianns, 

O.  Disraeli  and  others  were  good.    Collections  of  six  were  well 

shown  by  John  Duffisld,  Esq.,  Fallowfield ;  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr. 

Oemao,  Mr.  Beddoes,  and  Mr.  Bylaoce  who  secured  the  prin;^pal 


f  BUNS. — ^All  the  specimens  shown  in  the  classes  devoted  to 

these  plants  were  extremely  vigorous.     The  best  collection  of 

•eight  stove  and  greenhouse  species  and  varieties  was  Mr.  Beddoes', 

who  easily  secured  the  first  prize  with  fine  specimens  of  Davallia 

tennifolia,  D.  Mooreana,  and  several  extraordinarily  large  Grlei- 

chenias.    Messrs.  Lingard  and  Tudgey  followed  with  highly  meri- 

iorions  plants^    Hardy  Ferns  were  also  well  represented,  one  of 

ihe  finett  collections  exhibited  being  that  from  W.  Brockbank,  Esq., 

Bidsbury  (gardener,  T.  Morris),  which  gained  the  first  prize  in 

the  class  for  twelve  distinct  forms.    Some  good  Osmun^u  were 

staged  by    this    exhibitor,  0.  regalia,   0.    regalis  cristata,  and 

O.    Clay  tenia  being   very   fresh  and   healthy.     Arthur  Birley, 

Esq.,  Pendlebury  (gardener,  John  Hesketh),  was  a  close  second, 

the  remaining  prize  being  obtained  bv  G.   Hodgkinson,   Esq., 

Bunham  Massey  (gardener,  Mr.  BoarcTman).     There  were  five 

exhibitors  in  the  class  for  six  Adiantums,  very  healthy  and  large 

specimens  being  staged.    Mr.  Boardman  was  first,  his  collection 

indndiog   A.  coacinnum   in  superb   condition,   A.    farleyense, 

vigorous  ;  and  A.  assimile,  e^iually  good.    Mr.  Osman  was  placed 

second  with  a  less  even  collection,  but  very  healthy,  one  plant 

of  A.  tenerum  bein|;  exceptionally  beautiful.    Mr.  Tudgey  was 

third,  his  finest  specimen  being  A.  macrophyllnm  of  great  size. 

Nbw  Plants.— Mr.  B.  B.  Williams  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
new  plants  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  distinct  new 
species  or  varieties,  and  he  was  deservedly  a^'arded  the  premier 
|jrize  for  an  admirable  selection,  of  which  the  following  were  cer- 
t^ated  by  the  Judges  :— Croton  Chelsoni,  with  long,  narrow, 
gnrally-twisted  leaves,  pleasingly  marked  with  red  and  green ; 
€.  Hanburyanus,  leaves  long,  centre  dark  green,  margin  yellow 
and  crimson ;  C.  Evansianns,  leaves  slightly  three-lobed,  veined 
with  crimson  and  gold  on  a  bright  green  surface ;  Cupania  elegant- 
issima,  with  pinnate  leaves  nearly  d  feet  in  length,  very  elegant : 
Katakidozamia  Hopei,  a  distinct  glossy  pinnated-leaved  Cycad  • 
and  Pelargonium  Maid  of  Kent,  an  early-flowering  variety  of 
great  value  for  decorative  purposes,  with  white  flowers  marked 
^ib  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  petals.  Owing  to  the  plants  having 
Iwen  moved  we  were  unable  to  obtain  the  names  of  thoee  exhibited 
in  the  amateurs'  clase. 

HxBfi^OBOUS  AND  Alpink  PLANTS.— Two  very  beautiful  col- 
lections of  these  were  shown — one  in  the  amateurs' class  for  thirty- 
ox  plants,  and  one  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eighty,  Mr.  W. 
Breokbank  being  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  former,  and  Mr. 
Brownhill  received  a  similar  himour  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Brockbank 
Qclubited  many  rare  and  lovely  hardy  plants,  and  all  were  remark- 
able  for  their  fresh  healthy  appearance.  The  most  notable  were 
Aqmlegia  glanduloea,  very  fine ;  Verbascum  Malcombei,  a  hand- 
some form,  with  creamy  flowers  of  great  substance  closely  set  in 
the  spike  j  Trillium  grandiflorum,  well  flowered  j  Androsace  sar- 
mentoBa,  a  rare  and  pretty  alpine  :  and  Gnaphalium  Leontopodium 
^  u®i»  ®**f  ^'  fi<>*'eTing,  and  evidently  in  vigorous  healtL  Mr. 
BrownhiJis  plants  were  also  unusually  attractive,  and  for  such  a 
large  collection  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  A  double  form  of 
Baxifrapa  granulata  was  very  pretty  j  Pseonia  tenuifolia,  with 
finely  divided  foliage  and  richly  coloured  flowers  ;  Melittis  Melif 
eophjllnm,  a  rare  and  pretty  Labiate ;  Saxifraga  muscoides  atro- 
porparea  rubra,  covered  with  darkly  coloured  flowers ;  Myosotis 
Weirleigh  Sarfnise,  and  a  great  many  other  plants  were  highlr 
cnditaUe  to  their  caltivator.  -^  ^  e    j 


Pansibs  and  YiOLAfi.— Seven  classes  were  devoted  to  these 
plants,  and  in  several  the  competition  was  keen  and  the  exhibits 
rresh  and  vigorous.  A  large  number  of  varieties  were  represented, 
and  generally  in  excellent  form,  the  flowers  being  symmetrical 
and  the  colours  clear  and  bright.  The  chief  prizes  in  the  amateurs* 
classes  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Beard^rockbank,  and  Lumbers ; 
in  the  nurseirmen's  classes  by  Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  Bath,  Mr. 
Brownhill,  and  Mr.  S.  Bobinson,  Bale. 

Hardt  Shsitbs  and  Trbkb.— Messrs.  John  Waterer  A  Sob. 
Bagshot,  were  the  onlv  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  shrubs  ana 
ornamental  Conifem,  the  chief  prize  being  awarded  to  them  for 
each  exhibit.  Hollies  were  represented  by  good  specimenb  and 
varieties.  Some  exceptionally  nne  Coniferse  were  aleo  sent,  these 
being  arranged  in  a  row  along  the  terrace  near  the  Exhibition 
building  with  excellent  effect,  lletinosporas.  Yews,  and  Portnnal 
Laurels  were  all  shown  in  remarkably  healthy  condition.  The 
Rhododendrons  occupied  as  usual  one  end  of  the  large  marquee, 
and  although  the  flower  heads  were  not  so  large  nor  so  numerous 
as  on  previous  occasions,  yet  they  were  very  bright,  and  being 
arranged  with  hardy  G-hent  Azaleas  a  rich  effect  was  produced. 

MiscELLAKsoua  GROUPS. — Foremost  amongst  these  was  the 
beautiful  group  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  which  occupied  the  central 
table  in  the  Exhibition  building.  Fine-foliage  plants  such  as 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Ferns,  and  many  other  elegant  plants 
were  arranged  with  choice  Orchids,  Azaleas,  dtc,  forming  a  very 
attractive  display.  Messrs.  Dickson  A  Robinson,  Old  MUlgate, 
Manchester,  sent  a  collection  of  ornamental  shrubs,  Roses,  and 
other  plants.  Mr.  Henry  James  staged  a  group  of  Calpeolarias, 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  contributed  a  number  of  Azaleas  and 
Clematises  in  boxes  for  window  decoration,  the  latter  being  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Messrs.  John  Standish  &  Co.,  Ascot,  Berks, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  Japanese  Maples  and  Adiantum 
gracillimum,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  Mr.  W.  Yates, 
nurseryman,  Market  Place,  Manchester,  arranged  a  bright  group  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Messrs.  Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson 
and  Son,  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester,  sent  an  elegant  group  of  fine- 
foliage  plants.  Messrs.  Downie  dk  Laird,  Frederick  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, exhibited  several  stands  of  fine  Pansy  blooms,  while 
Messrs.  G.  Paul  A  Son  sent  boxes  of  cut  Roses.  For  all  the 
above  extra  prizes  were  very  deservedly  awarded,  and  the  groups 
assisted  greatly  in  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  Show. 

Horticultural  Appliancxb. — A  large  space  of  ground  wad 
occupied  by  the  exhibits  from  the  various  horticultural  buUders. 
The  principal  were  the  following: — ^Messrs.  R.  Hailiday  A  Co., 
Middleton,  Manchester,  sent  samples  of  their  portable  frames, 
greenhouses,  and  several  boilers,  all  excellent  in  their  way.  Messis. 
Followes  &  Bate,  Manchester,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  water 
barrows,  garden  chairs,  flower  stands,  and  other  articles  of  similar 
chai-acter  very  neatly  executed.  Mr.  Henry  Inman,  Stretford^ 
Manchester,  sent  a  number  of  their  handsopoie  garden  houses  in 
a  variety  of  designs,  and  all  thatched  with  the  common  lin^, 
which  no  doubt  forms  an  excellent  roof.  They  also  sent  matitt 
bridges,  chairs,  and  many  other  articles.  Messrs.  Elliott^  Alster, 
and  Olney,  Deansgate,  Manoheeter,  were  the  only  other  large  exhi- 
bitors, and  they  sent  a  number  of  garden  chairs  and  flower  stands. 

Altogether  the  Show  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  one,  but  was 
not  in  all  points  equal  to  some  previous  displays,  for  in  several 
classes  th«re  was  little  competition,  and  in  others  none  at  all — ^a 
not  unusual  circumstance  when  the  classes  are  very  numerous. 
Several  collections  of  fruit  were  shown,  but  they  had  been  removed 
previously  to  our  arrival  at  the  Exhibition. 

The  Exhibition  was  visited  by  large  numben  of  persons,  thft 
greatest  number  being  admitted  on  Wmt-Monday,  when  £640  were 
taken,  the  price  of  admission  being  Is.  The  opening  was  not  disr 
tinguished  by  any  particular  ceremony,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
when  Lord  Derby  attended  and  delivered  an  appropriate  address. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  number  of  visitors  who  passed  the  tunutiles  at  the 
Royal  Hobticultubal  Socibtt*s  Gardens  or  Whit-Mon- 
day was  19,188.  The  amount  realised  at  2d.  each  was  £159  1^^ 

We  are  infonned  that  the  National  Tulip  Sooutt 

will  hold  their  annual  Exhibition  on  the  29th  inst.  in  Manches- 
ter, but  owing  to  the  nnfayoniable  season  seveml  of  the 
principal  exhibitors  fear  they  will  be  unable  to  compete. 

One  of  the  cnrioeities  of  Garbrand  Hall  is  a  common 

Lilac  gkowino  on  a  wall,  its  roots  being  entirely  confined 
to  the  npper  portion  of  the  wall,  which  is  partly  covered  with 
Ivy.  The  shrub  is  a  symmetrical  and  vigorons  specimen^  6,  or 
7  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter,  and  is  now  showing  « 
profusion  of  dark-coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Childs  finds  that  this 
Lilac  thrives  uninjured  through  the  heat  of  summer,  when  all 
the  moisture  it  can  derive  mnat  be  Budb.  as  may  rise  in  tlie 
brickwork  from  the  springs  at  the  base  of  the  wall. 

The  schedule  of  the  Bubton-upon-T&bnt  Hobzioul- 

tUBAL  SociEXT  annoonces  that  the  annual  Exhibition  wiU  be 
held  on  June  23id.    The  classes  are  very  numerQoa,  no  leas  than 
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144  being  provided,  in  all  of  which  firet,  second,  and  third 
prizes  are  offered.  The  chief  class  is,  however,  the  open  one 
lor  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  six  fine-foliage  specimens 
and  six  in  flower,  the  prizes  being  respectively,  £20,  £10,  and 
£5,  which  will  no  doubt  induce  close  and  good  competition. 
Plants,  flowers,  fraits,  vegetables,  are  usually  well  represented 
at  Burton,  in  addition  large  groups  of  plants  from  Bangemoor 
and  other  gardens,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  attractions 
of  the  exhibitions. 

We  learn  from  the  schedule  of  the  Ezngbton  and  Subbi- 

TON  BOTAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  that  they  wiU  hold  their 
sixteenth  annual  eshibition  on  the  2drd  of  June,  when  prizes 
will  be  offered  in  seventy-nine  classes.  The  classes  are  in  four 
divisions — ^namely,  open  classes,  those  for  subscribers,  for  ama- 
teurs, and  for  cottagers ;  and  in  all  prizes  of  three  values  are 
ofEered,  the  most  important  being  in  the  open  class  for  nine 
stove  and  g^reenhouse  plants  in  flower,  for  which  £5,  £3,  and 
£2  will  be  Awarded.  The  financial  afEairs  of  the  Society  are 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  shows  of  the  past  have  been  gooi 
and  well  managed. 

The  house  devoted  to  specimens  of  Antdubium 

ScHEBTZEBiANUM  at  MessTs.  Veitch  8  nursery  is  now  extremely 
gay,  for  there  are  about  250  large  and  brilliantly  coloured 
«pathe8  fully  open.  Some  of  the  plants  are  over  2  feet  in 
diameter,  extremely  vigorous  and  healthy,  while  the  spatbes 
are  in  several  instances  unusually  large  and  deeply  coloured. 
The  stock  of  small  plants  is  extensive,  and  their  sturdy  con- 
dition indicates  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  culture.  This 
fine  species,  which  is  now  so  well  known,  is  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed  in  freedom  of  growth  by  the  newer  and  somewhat 
brighter  A.  Andreanum,  although  the  latter  is  very  attractive 
and  peculiar. 

In  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Begent's  Park, 

an  enormous  specimen  Azalea  named  Sirius  in  the  large  con- 
servatory was  recently  bearing  a  great  number  of  flowers.  It 
is  like  a  small  tree,  8  feet  high,  with  a  stem  4  or  5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  an  umbrella-diaped  head  about  6  feet  across. 
The  flowers  were  of  medium  size,  rosy  crimson  in  colour,  and 
00  freely  produced  that  scarcely  any  foliage  could  be  seen. 

In  the  Orchid  houses  at  the  same  Gardens  Ph  Al^nopsis 

AJfABiLis  has  been  flowering  since  March,  and  still  retains 
some  of  its  flowers.  The  pretty  little  P.  Luddemanianum  is 
also  in  good  condition  and  dowering  freely.  Oncidium  luridnm 
has  a  panicle  of  flowers  over  5  feet  in  length. 

Mb.  Bbown  of  Hendon  grows  Fuchsias  fob  Mabkbt 

very  extensively  and  well,  only  two  varieties  receiving  his 
attention — ^namely.  Lady  Heytesbury  and  Prince  Imperial,  of 
which  several  thousands  are  sent  to  market  in  48-sized  pots. 
Cuttings  are  struck  early  in  spring  and  grown  on  quickly  with- 
out allowing  them  to  become  drawn,  and  with  free  exposure 
to  light  and  air  the  shoots  do  not  require  any  pinching.  A 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  sand,  and  horse  dung  is  employed 
with  good  drainage.  Little  specimen  plants  are  produced  by 
the  present  time,  which  flower  very  freely  and  mid  a  ready 
sale  for  decorative  purposes. 


A  viarroB  to  Begent's  Park  writes  as  follows  concern- 
ing Boss  Bed  Dbagon  exhibited  in  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son's 
collection  there — "  Of  all  the  handsome  varieties  which  were  so 
well  represented,  the  one  that  especially  attracted  my  attention 
was  the  new  climbing  Hybrid  Perpetual  Bed  Dragon.  This 
fine  variety  originated  among  some  seedlings  in  Messrs.  Pauls' 
nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross  in  1876,  and  was  admirably  figured 
in  the  *  Bose  Annual '  for  1878-79.  The  flowers  are  of  great 
substance,  cupped,  and  of  an  intensely  rich  crimson  colour  in 
a  young  state,  becoming  tinged  with  purple  as  they  advance. 
The  plimt  is  extremely  vigorous  with  handsome  foliage,  and 
its  habit  renders  it  well  adapted  for  training  to  pillars  and 
similar  positions." 

"  B.  P.  B."  writes  :—**  I  have  not  grown  Aubiculas  for 

long,  but  long  enough  to  know  that  they  do  not  require  nursing, 
as  *A  Sububban  Amateub'  suggests  on  page  366.  My  ex- 
perience of  them  is  that  they  are  extremely  easy  to  cultivate ; 
and  as  a  gardener  whose  endeavour  is  to  please  his  employer  I 
shidl  certainly  go  in  for  Auriculas  in  the  same  way  that  I  do 
for  Pansies,  Phloxes,  Dahlias,  and  others  of  the  wonderfully 
improved  flowers  which  are  now  in  cultivation." 

We  learn  that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  for  a  grand  display  of 
Bhododendbons  to  be  held  next  month  in  the  garaens  of 
Cadogan  Place, 


A  CouNTT  Floweb  Show,  open  to  all  xesidente  in 

Hertfordshire,  will  be  held  at  Gorhambury,  the  seat  o£  Uie 
Earl  of  Verulam,  near  St.  Albans,  on  Friday  and  Satnxday, 
August  20th  and  21st  This  Show  will  be  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Hertfordshire  Bee-keepers'  Association,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Verulam  is  President  Prizes  to  the  amount  eC 
£120  will  be  given  for  flowers,  fruit,  and  cottagers'  exhibits. 
Schedules  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Flower  Show 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  Huckle,  King*s  Langley,  Herts. 

—  On  the  night  of  Tuesday  last  a  crowded  congregatioiL 
assembled  in  the  church  of  St  Catherine  Cree,  Leiadenhall 
Street,  London,  to  hear  the  Bector  (Bev.  Dr.  WhittemQze> 
preach  his  annual  Floweb  Sebmon.    There  were  sweet  scenta 
and  bright  colours  throughout  the  building,  for  neariy  erexy- 
body  brought  flowers.    All  the  hymns  had  reference  to  flowers, 
and  three  of  them  had  been  specially  written.    The  text  was 
from  1  Kings  iv.  33  :   ''The  Hyssop  that  springeth  oat  of  thft 
wall.^'    There  had  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  plant  meaat^ 
but  he  supported  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  little  wild  bush 
found  in  Palestine  and  parts  of  Europe,  a  bush  with  glosBj 
green  leaves  and  small  white  flowers,  from  which  hung  a  tassel 
of  deep  violet    Having  explained  that  the  Hyssop  had  always 
been  supposed  to  have  healing  virtues,  that  it  was  used  i^ 
sprinkling  blood  in  Jewish  religious  services,  and  that  dipped 
in  vinegar  it  was  presented  to  Christ  on  the  cross,  he  orew 
from  the  great  associations  of  this  plant  some  wholesome 
lessons.    lUferring  to  the  beauty  of  flowers  he  said,  within  the 
last  few  years  botanists  had  begun  to  laugh  at  people  who 
thought  that  flowers  were  beautiful  simply  to  give  pleasnrew 
New  lines  of  inquiry  had  changed  botany  from  a  dry  to  a 
delightful  study.    Flowers  were  now  believed  to  be  sweet  and 
beautiful  in  order,  for  one  reason,  to  attract  the  insects ;  and  to 
give  pleasure  was  not  the  sole  end  of  beauty  in  flowers,  it  was 
part  of  the  Creator's  design. 

Mb.  Consul  Sebbioht,  ic  a  report  on  the  trade  oC 

Corfu,  refers  to  a  new  manufacture — Pyeekb  Oil,  which  is 
obtained  from  the  residuum  of  the  pulp  and  kernels  of  Olives^ 
after  the  berries  have  been  submitted  to  the  usual  insufficient 
amount  of  pressure  by  which  the  oil  is  extracted  in  all  the 
Olive-producing  countries  bordering  on  the  Meditenanesn* 
The  residuum  in  question  retains  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the 
oil,  which  for  all  time  preceding  the  discovery  and  application 
of  the  present  ingenious  method  of  extracting  it  was  wholly- 
lost  to  commerce.  The  experiment,  at  first  hazarded  on  a 
limited  scale,  has  proved  so  successful  that  there  are  now  two 
manu&ctories  of  tnis  product  in  active  operation  in  the  island 
of  Zante ;  and  to  the  single  high-pressure  cylinder  employed 
there  at  the  outset  another  has  since  been  added,  worked  by 
two  steam  engines  of  thirty  horse  power,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, one  year  with  another,  from  700  to  750  tons  of  oiL 
As  in  general  a  full  Olive  crop  is  produced  only  in  alternate 
years,  the  supply  of  the  necessary  material  must  vary  accord- 
ingly ;  but  a  pretty  regular  supply  is  obtained  from  Greece, 
Epirus,  and  Italy,  where,  with  the  exception  of  Lucca  and 
Tuscany,  the  methods  employed  in  the  oil  manufacture  remain 
in  a  state  of  almost  primitive  inefficiency. 

Chbysanthemum  fbutbscsns  Etoilb   d*Ob.— Hy 

opinion  is,  that  this  plant  will  become  a  great  favourite  as  a 
decorative  plant  and  for  cut  flowers.  Its  large  ox-eye  Daisy-like 
flowers  are  so  soft  in  colour  and  produced  in  abundance.  I 
hav  e  about  a  dozen  plants,  from  which  flowers  have  been  cut 
regularly  for  the  past  eight  months.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  yellow,  as  of  the  white  type  ;  that  for  which  lib*.  Howard 
of  Southgate  received  a  first-class  certificate  is,  however,  the 
best—  Dublinensis. 

Glass  Bibd  Scabes. — Some  years  since  I  remember 


seeing  in  gardens  triangular  pieces  of  plate  glass,  which  were 
suspended  by  a  string  fastened  to  a  bent  stick,  and  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  seed  beds  to  scare  small  birds.  The  flash  of 
light  they  made  in  the  sun  was  quite  surprising,  and  I  under- 
stood they  were  effective.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
where  I  can  obtain  them  7— Stephen  Bonnett. 

The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  in  his  presidential  speech 

at  the  Massachusetts  Club  on  the  17th  ult,  spoke  as  follows  on 
the  PBOGBESS  OP  HOBTicuLTUBE  inAmebica.— "  When  I  com« 
menced  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  there  was  not  one  horticul^ 
tural  society  on  our  continent ;  now  there  are  fourteen  hundred 
of  these  institutions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  products  of  our  soil 
were  scarcely  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  statistics  ol  our 
industry ;  now  our  exports  amount  to  nearly  six  hundred 
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xnillioiu  of  dollan  annnally.  Then  the  stipplies  of  fraits  were 
limited  to  a  few  varieties,  and  to  a  few  weeks  in  nse ;  now  our 
markets  abound  with  froit  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Then 
the  only  Strawberry  in  oar  market  was  the  wild  Strawberry 
from  the  firid,  and  for  only  a  short  time  ;  now  we  have  this 
delicious  fmit  by  the  facilities  of  transportation  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  in  such  quantities  that  we  have  received 
from  the  city  of  Norfblk,  Ya.,  16,000  bushels  in  a  single 
season ;  and  so  great  has  been  the  interest  in  this  fruit  that 
my  register  contains  the  names  of  more  than  860  kinds  of 
Strawberries  which  have  been  under  cultivation  in  my  day. 
Then  tiiere  were  no  American  Grapes  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
except  here  and  there  a  Vine  of  the  Catawba  and  Isabella ;  now 
there  are  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of  American  Grapes  under 
cultivation  in  our  land,  and  the  Grape  may  be  had  for  six 
months  in  the  year  ;  and  so  extensive  are  our  vineyards  that 
an  order  for  our  American  wines  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  gallons  has  been  recently  received  from  Europe. 
Then  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear  was  limited  to  a  few  varieties ; 
since  which  the  gardens  of  Manning,  Hovey,  and  Wilder  have 
embraced  more  than  eight  hundred  varieties  of  this  noble  fruit. 
Then  no  exports  of  trait  of  any  note  had  been  made ;  now 
Boston  alone  has  shipped  to  other  places  half  a  million  barrels 
of  fruit  in  a  year,  and  the  export  of  Apples  from  this  country 
has  amounted  to  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  in  a  year. 
Fifty  years  ago  neither  Mr.  Hovey,  myself,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  other  person  in  our  country,  hybridised  a  fruit  or  a 
flower ;  now  our  country  abounds  in  new  varieties  which  are 
esteemed  in  Burope  as  equal  to  any  they  possess.  And  when  I 
reflect  on  the  good  which  this  Club  has  accomplished  I  am 
devoutly  grateful  that  my  life  has  been  spared  until  this  time, 
and  that  I  am  permitted  to  share  in  the  blessings  which  have 
flowed  bom  its  labours." 


PROPAGATING  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS. 

DUBING  the  present  month  and  in  June  it  is  advisable  to 
insert  cuttines  of  Pelargoniums  of  the  show  and  decorative 
sections  for  blooming  in  spring  and  summer  of  the  following 
year.  The  best  cuttings  are  the,  green  side  shoots  which  are 
Moduced  on  plants  either  flowering  now  or  coming  into  flower. 
These  produce  roots  very  readily  in  an  average  tem{>erature  of 
65*^.  After  they  are  rooted  they  require  potting  oS  into  3  and 
4-inch  pots  and  kept  growing  throughout  the  summer.  In 
autumn,  not  later  than  tiie  flrst  wee^  of  October,  shift  on  into 
5  and  6-inch  pots,  and  keep  gently  growing  throughout  the 
winter.  The  plants  will  require  twice  pinching.  I  employ  a 
good  loam  to  which  a  fourth  part  of  cow  dung  rubbed  down 
and  a  little  roush  sand  is  adoed.  When  the  roots  have  well 
hold  of  the  soil  liquid  manure  is  necessary.  Carefully  grown 
these  furnish  good  plants  18  inches  to  2  feet  across,  and  bear 
very  large  truraes. — R,  P.  B. 


of  the  bed  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  star  was  of  the  close 
green  Mentha.  The  long  rays  were  planted  with  Altemanthera 
magniflca,  and  the  short  rays  with  A.  amoena,  the  whole  margined 
with  very  small  plants  of  Gk>lden  Feather,  forming  sharp  thin 


ROSE  PROSPECTS. 


Thib  long-continued  spell  of  east  wind  may  well  excite 
grave  apprehensions  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  Roses.  I 
have  just  been  through  the  garden  of  my  friend  Mr.  Tinsley  of 
GrappenhaU  Lodge,  Warrington,  who  has  a  good  collection  of 
all  uie  best  kinds  on  the  Manetti  and  seedling  Briar  stocks,  and 
some  on  their  own  roots.  They  were  well  cared  for  during  the 
severe  winter,  and  have  been  carefully  pruned  ;  but  on  looking 
through  them  we  were  grieved  to  find  nearly  every  Bose  affected 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  shoots  enclosed.  Evidently  decay 
is  setting  in,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  think  the 
cause.  There  was  no  appearance  of  it  when  the  Boses  were 
TOuned ;  is  it,  then,  the  eftect  of  unripened  wood  or  of  frost? 
The  brown  spot  appears,  and  then  it  spreads  in  a  band  round 
the  shoot,  affecting  uie  bark  at  first,  but  evidently  going  inwards 
and  destroying  the  tihoot.  Would  any  of  your  correspondents 
say  whether  they  have  noticed  anything  similar  to  it  amongst 
their  Boaes  ? — D.,  Deal, 

[We  attribute  the  injury  to  the  severity  of  the  frost  of  last 
winter.— Eds.]  

CARPET  BEDDING. 

Thb  accompanying  figure  represents  a  design  by  Mr. 
Mc^tyre,  the  excellent  Superint^dent  of  Victoria  Park,  and 
when  planted  as  under,  this  "  star  bed "  was  much  admired. 
The  groundwork  of  the  centre  was  formed  of  Coleus  splendens 
with  a  central  pUmt  of  Bcheveria  glanca  metallica.    The  body 


Fig.  u. 

streaks.  The  lai^  circles  in  the  groundwork  represent  single 
plante  of  Bchevena  tabulaef  orme  in  a  cushion  of  Sedum  ^laucum , 
and  the  small  circles  Pachvphyton  bracteoeum.  The  outer 
margin  was  formed  with  three  rows  as  follows: — Outside, 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca ;  next,  Altemanthera  amoena,  with 
Mesembiya&themum  cordifolium  variegatum  next  to  the 
Mentha.  Both  in  design  and  planting  this  bed  is  very  simple, 
and  the  bright  star  on  its  green  grouna  was  highly  effective. 

CHOICE  PRIMULAS. 

DuBiNO  a  gardening  tour  towards  the  end  of  February  it 
was  m^  good  fortune  to  see  the  finest  lot  of  Primulas  1  ever 
met  with  at  Winthorpe  House,  Newark-on-Trent,  one  variety 
being  Williams'  New  Scarlet  Coccinea,  one  hundred  plante  of 
it,  every  one  true  and  the  colour  most  brilliant.  I  luive  seen 
nothing  to  equal  it  for  colour,  and  every  bloom  was  carefully 
fertilised.  Mr.  Drabble  has  a  fine  companion  for  it,  a  new 
white  that  he  raised  in  1878.  The  habit  oi  the  plant  is  perfect ; 
and  the  heads  of  bloom,  which  are  borne  on  a  thidc  stem 
2  inches  above  the  leaves,  have  the  appearance  in  the  distance 
of  heads  of  white  Hydrangeas.  This  is  the  finest  white  Primula 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  named  Empress  of  India.  I  hope 
in  due  time  to  see  the  seed  of  these  two  fine  strains  advertised. 

— ViSITOB. 

PRIMROSES  AND  POLYANTHUSES. 

Having  read  the  correspondence  in  the  Journal  upon  Prim- 
roses, I  have  thought  that  the  following  facto  may  possibly  be 
worth  your  notice. 

In  a  small  part  of  my  garden  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
self-sown  wild  Primroses,  I  have  at  different  times  found  a 
plant  bearing  perfectly  double  flowers.  These  I  have  at  once 
transplanted  to  other  parte  of  the  garden,  dividing  and  sub- 
dividmg  them  until  I  have  now  upwards  of  flfty  plante  all 
bearing  large  double  flowers  in  profuse  quantities,  and  growing 
as  vigorous^  as  wild  plante.  This  year  a  very  perfectly  formed 
yellow  Polyanthus  has  appeared  in  the  same  place.  I  call  it 
Polyanthus,  as  it  is  quite  different  in  growtn  to  the  Oxlip, 
being  of  a  stiffer  and  more  perfect  form.  While  gathering 
Primroses  lately  in  the  middle  of  a  large  wild  wood,  supposed 
to  be  primeval  and  far  from  any  gardens,  I  found  a  plant  of 
Polyanthus  of  which  the  flowers  were  a  deep  brownish*red 
colour.— M.  T.  P. 


The  resulte  obtained  by  Mr.  Dod  and  mysulf  appear  to  be 
veiy  much  the  same,  but  in  his  flrst  letter  he  refers  more  par- 
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^ionlarlj  to  the  seedlinc^s  obtained  from  the  caltiTation  of 
Primrofles  whilBt  I  have  onlj  grown  the  Poljanthus. 

I  do  not  regard  simplj  as  on  a  par  with  old  wife's  fobles  the 
statements  of  Devonshire  gardeners  that  when  Cowslips  are 
introdaced  into  that  country  they  soon  turn  to  Primroses,  or 
the  Yorkshire  people  that  when  Primroses  are  turned  upside 
down  they  change  to  Polyanthuses.  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
something  of  the  kind  really  takes  place.  1  do  not  think  it 
probable  that  the  Cowslip  in  Devonsnire  actually  changes  to  a 
Primrose,  but  very  likely  the  seedlings  from  the  Cowslip  do  in 
a  few  generations  produce  the  Primrose,  and  a  little  evidence 
on  this  point  from  gardeners  resident  in  Devonshire  would 
be  interesting.  As  to  Primroses  being  turned  upside  down 
changing  to  Polyanthuses,  has  Mr.  Boyes  ever  tried  it  7  Years 
ago,  nearly  as  far  as  my  memory  carries  me  back  I  did,  but 
not  successfully  ;  still  at  the  same  time  remarkable  changes  do 
take  place  in  these  flowers,  and  for  a  Polyanthus  which  has 
flowered  for  several  years  to  change  to  a  Primrose  is  not  at  all 
uncommon,  and  if  it  happened  to  do  so  after  being  planted 
upside  down  the  effect  may  be  attributed  to  an  erroneous 
cause.  Mr.  Boyes  in  his  letter  refers  to  the  difference  between 
a  species  and  a  genus,  and  as  to  what  constitutes  a  species. 
This  opens  a  very  wide  question  of  inquiry,  and  I  may  on  a 
future  occasion  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to  it,  but  as 
questions  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  get  into  rather  a  confused 
state,  particularly  if  any  other  point  is  discussed  at  the  same 
time,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  that  writers  should 
keep  their  remarks  about  the  Polyanthus,  and  those  about 
species  and  their  origin,  under  separate  headings. — ^Amateitb, 
Cirencester,  » 

I  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  Dod  and  your  other  correspondents  for 
their  interesting  communications  on  the  Oxlip  subject.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  serve  any  good  purpose  to  quote  the  standard 
authors.  I  have  looked  them  over  since  your  last,  and  find  that 
they  all  speak  in  the  same  tone — that  of  surmise  or  qualified 
opinion. 

No  one  has  said  the  one  thing  really  pertinent — "  I  have 
crossed  the  Primrose  and  Cowfdip,  and  produced  the  Oxlip." 
In  my  own  lumds  the  Cowslip,  when  set  with  Primrose  pollen, 
produced  large  fleshy  seed-like  bodies,  but  germless  and  effete 
as  to  reproductive  power.  The  reverse  cross  was  also  tried,  but 
without  result  I  regret  that  I  am  tied  for  time  this  evening, 
bat  hope  that  this  wiU  not  be  too  late  for  insertion,  in  which  case 
I  hope  to  resume  the  subject  next  week. — R.  Tbbvob  Clarke. 

I^HAVB  proved,  as  well  as  Mr.  C.  W.  Dod,  that  if  Polyanthuses 
are  neglected  they  will  gradually  degenerate  into  the  common 
Primrose  form,  and,  instead  of  carrying  several  flowers  on  a 
branching  stalk,  only  one  is  produced.  If  your  readers  would 
take  a  Primrose  out  of  the  hedge  they  will  flnd,  by  tracing 
the  flowers  to  the  root,  that  all  the  flower  stalks  are  connected 
and  form  a  sessile  umbel  of  flowers,  and  is  it  not  possible  that 
under  high  cultivation  that  a  stalk  is  formed  and  takes  a 
Polyanthus-like  form  ?— W.  Roberts. 

P.S.^On  page  372  I  should  have  said,  "  The  London  Cata- 
logue of  British  Phmts,"  not  Loudon's.— W.  R. 

Permit  me  to  note,  I  grow  and  hybridise  a  large  number  of 
Polyanthuses,  Cowslips,  Oxlips,  and  Primroses.  One  of  the 
most  recent  sports  I  had  from  a  single  was  a  double  Polyanthus, 
which  since  remained  true.  On  several  occasions  I  have  noticed 
both  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  growing  on  the  same  plant, 
and  distinctly  from  the  same  crown.  Mr.  Boyes  would  attri- 
bute this  to  "  intercrossing  "  (page  372),  but  I  consider  it  tends 
to  show  that  the  Polyanthus,  Cowslip,  and  Oxlip  owe  their 
origin  in  the  first  instance  to  the  common  Primrose  (Primula 
vulgaris). — W.  J.  M.,  Clowmel. 


D.  ebumeum,  D.  chrysotozam,  and  D.  nobUe,  all  extreme^ 
fine.  A^rides  affine  is  showing  three  grand  spikes ;  A.  Fieldiogii 
two  spikes,  which  are  branching  and  will  ultimately  attain  & 
length  of  nearly  3  feet  The  Vandas  and  Saccolabionu  are 
all  that  could  possibly  be  desired,  being  clothed  with  heaithj 
leaves  to  the  rims  of  the  pots. 

In  the  small  house  devoted  to  Orchids  in  flower  is  a  hud- 
some  plant  of  the  rare  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  bearing  ten  of 
its  lovely  flowers.  In  the  same  honae  are  also  two  baaketi 
of  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  forming  pyramids  2  feet  high  and 
the  same  through,  showing  hundreds  of  their  charming  wUte 
and  purple  flowers.  There  are  also  in  flower  fine  varieUa 
of  Cattleya  Skinneri  and  C.  Mendelli  with  flowers  7|  incba 
in  diameter ;  Dendrobium  crassinode  Barberianum ;  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandras,  O.  Halli,  O.  cirrhosnm,  O.  Rossii,  a  splendid 
variety  of  O.  Cervantesii,  a  grand  O.  citrosmum  bearing  eight 
spike»,  and  some  beautiful  Masdevallias. 

At  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  are  some  of  the 
healthiest  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  I  have  erer 
seen.  There  are  in  all  some  two  dozen  plants,  eighteen  d 
which  are  what  would  be  termed  half-specimen  and  specimen 
plants,  showing  their  flower  spikes,  three  and  four  from  a  lead, 
and  the  leaves  of  most  of  them  possessing  the  rich  rosy  purple 
hue  so  peculiar  to  this  Odontoglot  when  in  the  highest  state 
of  luxuriance.  Near  them  is  a  fine  batch  of  Odontoglossam 
Phalssnopsis  and  O.  RoezUi,  both  of  which  are  evidently  enjoj- 
ing  the  treatment  they  receive.  Mr.  Clements  apparently  doet 
not  believe  in  trying  to  confine  the  roots  of  Cattleyas  to  the 
pots,  judging  by  what  is  seen  here,  and  the  leaves  assume  the 
texture  of  boards. 

The  Odontoglossum  house  contains  ubout  four  hnndied 
plants,  nearly  two  hundred  of  which  are  O.  Alexandre  in 
various  sises,  from  recently  imported  pieces  in  small  thumb  pots 
to  old-established  and  proved  varieties  with  three  and  Ixm 
breaks.  There  will  be  a  beautiful  show  of  flowers  in  this  honae 
of  O.  AlexandrcB  alone,  as  I  counted  nearly  a  hundred  spikes  in 
all  stages  of  development  Particularly  noticeable  was  s  fio^ 
healthy  piece  of  O.  cirrhohum  with  over  ninety  flowers  of  good 
form  and  colour,  a  striking  example  of  the  floriferous  chancter 
of  this  lovely  Odontoglot. 

However  successful  Mr.  Clements  may  be  in  the  cultivation 
of  East  Indian  and  other  heat-loving  Orchids,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plants  in  the  Odontoglossum  house  proves 
that  he  is  not  less  so  with  the  natives  of  cooler  TegioDS,— 

— VlMTOB. 


ORCHIDS  AT  WESTBROOK,  SHEFFIELD. 

The  Orchids  at  the  above-named  place,  the  residence  of 
Henry  Wils(m,  Esq.,  are  at  Uie  present  time  in  most  robust 
health,  and  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  well-known  able 
gardener  Mr.  Clements.  In  the  East  Indian  house  are  about 
fifty  plants  of  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  P.  grandiflora,  one  a 
superb  variety,  P.  amabilis,  and  P.  Luddemanniana  with  leaves 
from  8  to  18  inches  in  length,  of  the  firmest  texture  and  without 
spot  or  blemish.  On  a  shelf  close  to  the  roof  were  from  thirty 
to  forty  specimens  of  Dendrobium  Bensoniss  flowering  very 
freely.  In  another  position  is  a  fine  specimen  of  D.  Schroder! 
showing  twenty  spikes^  D.  densifloram,  D.  albo-sanguineum, 


HARDY  PLANTS  AT  KEW. 

Of  all  the  departments  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  theie 
is  none  which  has  more  attractions  for  me  during  the  spnng 
and  summer  months  than  that  devoted  to  herbaceous  planta 
In  consequence,  although  I  am  a  frequent  visitor  to  our  gr^| 
national  collection,  I  invariably  bend  my  steps  towards  that 
portion  of  the  Botanic  Garden  near  the  Richmond  Road  de- 
voted to  these  humble  members  of  tiie  vegetable  world.  From 
March  to  September  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  fiowen 
many  possessing  considerable  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  aiid 
some  that  are  especially  interesting  for  stmctural  peculiarity 
or  rarity.  Some,  it  is  true,  are  rather  unattractive  to  a  casual 
observer,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  contemptuously  desig- 
nated "  weeds."  But  gaudy  colours  are  not  all  that  make  a 
garden  enjoyable.  I  derive  more  really  intellectual  pleasure 
from  a  bonier  of  well-selected  herbaceous  plants,  every  one  or 
which  has  a  history,  than  I  can  from  the  most  elaborately  de- 
signed geometrical  beds  filled  with  brilliantly  coloured  Peltf ' 
goniums.  Lobelias,  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  So,  as  1 
am  well  aware  that  many  persons  have  a  similar  taste  to  my* 
self  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  of  tbe 
Journal  if  I  occasionally  give  them  a  few  jottings  concemio^ 
the  plants  most  deserving  of  notice  in  the  herbaceous  groondB 
at  Kew. 

Kew  is  very  widely  known,  but  as  these  notes  may  possiW/ 

ninto  bands  of  some  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  pl^ 
lay  be  well  to  give  an  outline  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
plants  in  the  department  under  notice.  The  ground  is  ohloni 
in  form,  with  a  path  down  the  centre,  and  are  laid  out  in  * 
large  number  of  beds  of  a  similar  shape  in  turf,  the  latter 
being  kept  very  neatly  cut  Of  course  there  is  much  formality 
in  the  appearance  of  the  beds,  but  the  object  is  to  group  the 
plants  according  to  their  afllni ties— namely,  in  their  natural 
orders,  and  not  to  form  a  merely  decorative  garden.  '^^ 
ground  is  separated  from  the  other  portion  of  the  Botanic 
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Gkurden  bj  a  wall,  to  which  are  trained  a  number  of  rare  and 
beautiful  half-bardy  shmbe,  dec.,  and  at  its  base  a  narrow 
border  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  entirely  occupied 
with  the  order  IridaoeiB.    Commencing  at  the  beds  nearest  the 
entrance  we  find  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  central  path  that 
the  first  are  deroted  to  the  highest  orders  of  flowering  plants, 
BerberidaoesB  and  Banoncnlfl^ess.     Then  follow  the  orders 
arranged  under  the  divisions  Thalamiflorte  and  C^yciflor»  and 
part  of  MonopetalsB,  a  small  rockery  in  the  centre  being  occu- 
pied  with  the  Saxifrages,  the  Sempervivums,  and  Sedums. 
Uetuming  to  the  upper  beds  on  the  nght-hand  side  of  the  path 
the  great  order  Gompositso,  which  comprises  nearly  a  tentn  of 
all  known  species  of  plants,  is  well  represented,  for  it  occupies 
almost  a  fourth  of  the  ground.    The  order  Labiatse  and  others 
follow  in  the  Monopet^as,  and  so  on  through  the  Incomplete 
to  the  Endogens,  a  large  space  being  devoted  to  the  Grasses. 
The  Amaryllidaceas  and  Liliaceee  are  in  beds  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  ground,  and  in  a  long  border  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
wall  referred  to  above.    A  tank  near  the  new  laboratory  con- 
tains the  aquatic  plants,  and  a  few  beds  in  front  of  the  museum 
represent  the  chief  plants  of  medicinal  or  economic  value. 

When  recently  visiting  the  Gardens  the  first  plants  to  attract 
my  attention  were  the  Spimediums  or  Barrenworts,  allied  to 
the  Berberises,  but  readily  distinguished  by  possessing  the  parts 
of  the  flower  in  fours  instead  of  in  threes.    Most  of  these  are 
dwarf  plants  about  a  foot  in  height  with  irregularly  lobed  leaves 
and  small  panicles  of  flowern,  and  deserve  to  be  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  collections  of  herbaceous  plants.    E.  alpinum, 
the  only  European  species,  is  generally  well  known,  but  the 
variety  rubrum  is  much  more  attractive,  as  the  flowers  are 
brighter  coloured.  One  of  the  Japanene  speclen,  E.  Masschianum, 
is  a  pretty  form  with  panicles  of  white  flowers  that  are  freely 
produced.    The  other  species  represented  were  E.  violaceum 
with  violet  purple  flowers,  and  E.  pinnatum  bearing  yellow 
flowers,  both  attractive  and  contrasting  well  with  those  named 
before.    In  the  order  of  Poppies  the  only  plant  noteworthy  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  was  Stylophorum  japonicnm,  which  has 
rough  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  somewhat  lesembling 
a  large  Buttercup.    It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  style  that 
surmounts  the  ovary,  a  structural  rarity  in  the  Papaveracete,  as 
the  stigma  is  usually  sessile  on  the  ovary.    Among  the  Fuma- 
riads  the  North  American  Dicentra  or  Dielytra  formosa  was 
very  attractive,  its  dwarf  compact  habit  and  abundant  rosy 
purple  flowers  rendering  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 
In  an  adjoining  bed  was  a  plant  of  Ranunculus  aconitifolius 
flore-pleno,  a  well-known  and  pretty  form,  which  bears  the  two 
very  dissimilar  popular  names  of  Fair  Maid  of  France  and 
Bachelors*  Battens.    Of  the  latter  it  has  been  very  jastly  said 
that  the  flowers  are  "  very  suggestive  of  buttons,  but  only  re- 
motely so  of  bachelors."    The  leaves,  as  the  specific  name 
implies,  resemble  the  Monkshood,  but  the  flowers  are  pure  white, 
very  double,  and  of  good  form.     The  Globeflowers  (Trollius) 
seem  to  be  less  grown  than  they  merit,  for  the  large  yellow 
flowers  anpear  to  excellent  advantage  among  other  plants  in 
moderately  shady  situations.    The  best  of  the  species  repre- 
sented at  Kew  are  T.  europseus,  with  large  globular  pale  yellow 
flowers  (represented  in  the  annexed  engraving  slightly  reduced); 
T.  altaicus,  somewhat  similar ;  and  T.  asiaticus,  flowers  dark 
orange  yellow,  very  distinct  from  the  others.    Anemone  ne- 
morosa  Kobinsoniana  was  also  flowering,  it  is  a  pretty  variety 
of  the  common  Wood  Anemone  with  psJe  rosy  lilac  flowers,  and 
should  be  obtained  by  all  who  patronise  the  somewhat  fuga- 
cious Windflowers. 

The  beds  devoted  to  the  great  and  useful  order  Crucifene 
contained  many  plants  of  decorative  value,  the  most  notable 
being  the  Aubrietias  and  Iberises.  Of  the  former  the  best  were 
A.  deltoidea  Hendersoni,  with  large  deep  violet  purple  flowers 
produced  in  profusion,  and  A.  deltoidea  Campbell!,  similarly 

S refuse  but  lighter  in  colour.  Of  the  Candytufts  the  handsome 
beris  Garrexiana  was  bearing  its  large  corymbs  of  white 
flowers  in  great  numbers.  This  fine  plant  is  deservedly  appre- 
ciated in  gardens,  but  it  is  almost  surpassed  by  I.  gibraltarica 
in  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Hutchinsia  alpina,  a  pretty  dwarf 
plant  for  a  rockery,  was  flowering  freely,  its  small  heads  of 
white  flowers  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  bright  green 
foliage.  Alyssum  saxatile  is  too  well  knoi^Ti  to  need  descrip- 
tion, but  there,  as  in  other  gardens,  its  bright  yellow  flowers 
80  profusely  produced  tendered  it  most  attractive.  Passing 
from  those  beds  there  were  few  other  plants  in  bloom  except 
some  Doronicums  ;  but  they  were  past  their  be«t,  for  their  yellow 
'flowers  are  some  of  the  first  to  appear  among  the  Composilse 
early  in  the  year.    Bomanzovia  sitchensis  was  the  only  other 


giant  worthy  of  special  note.  It  is  an  ally  of  the  Nemophilas, 
ut  it  resembles  tnem  but  slightly  in  general  appearance.  The 
stems  are  recumbent,  the  leaves  small  and  very  dark  green, 
the  flowers  being  pure  white  and  five-lobed.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  rodcery,  where  it  succeeds  better  than  in  the  open 
border.— Hbbba. 

PRIMULA  AMCENA  VARIETIES  AT  NANCY. 

In  the  establishment  of  M.  Lemoine  at  Nancy,  France,  may  be 
seen  a  splendid  collection  of  Primulas  now  in  their  fuU  colours 
and  height  of  perfection,  and  which  raise  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  Amongst  them  we  notice  Primula  Sieboldi  (amoena 
class)  ;  P.  Clarkiseflora  (Lemoine),  of  aldeep  reddish  crimson, 
and  flowers  produced  ^ery  freely  ;  also  P.vincsBflora  (Lemoin^) 
flowers  imbricated  and  of  medium  size,  deep  violet  with  a 
white  centre  ;  Alba  lilacina  flmbriata  (Lemoine),  white  tinted 
with  lilac,  flowers  large  and  abundantly  produced,  very  effec- 
tive in  a  mass;  also  P.  lilacina  marginata  (Lemoine),  flowers 
French  white,  beautifully  shaded  and  edged  with  a  delicate 
lilac ;  Violacea  (Lemoine),  very  floriferous  and  of  good  shape, 
colour  deep  violet,  white  eye.  Gaite  is  also  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  particular  attention  must  be  drawn  to  P.  cortusoides 
amcsna  (Veitch),  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  for  early 
spring  bedding  and  also  for  conservatories.  The  bed  is  7  feet 
by  4,  and  is  one  mass  of  rieh  magenta  crimson  flowers  with  a 
pure  white  eye  ;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effective  dark 
variety.  P.  c.  lilacina  (Van  Houtte)  is  also  a  splendid  variety 
of  a  pleasing  light  mauve  colour,  very  free  and  dwarf; 
Rosalba  (Veitch),  French  white,  reverse  of  petals  light  crimson, 
very  free  and  effective ;  P.  c.  alba  grandiflora  (Lemoine)  is  a 
beautiful  dwarf  white  variety,  flowers  large  and  pure ;  P.  cor- 
tusoides  (Lemoine),  a  beautiful  light  mauve,  and  is  also  one 
of  the  best  for  obtaining  a  mass  of  flowers ;  P.  c.  purpurea 
(Dean)  is  a  large  flower  of  a  deep  mauve  colour ;  P.  lilacina 
perfecta  is  a  grand  variety,  flowers  very  large,  white,  beautifully 
marked  with  deep  lilac  ;  P.  minima  (Dean),  flowers  also  large, 
of  a  whitish  colour  tinted  and  splashed  rose,  very  free ;  P.  Beautd 
(Lemoine),  medium-size  flowers,  deep  mauve,  very  pretty ; 
P.  Fantaisie  (Lemoine),  flowers  of  medium  size,  white  ground, 
splashed  with  reddish  crimson,  very  free  ;  P.  Croix  de  Malt^,  deep 
mauve,  white  centre,  very  free  and  floriferous,  and  it  ift  as  the 
name  implies  in  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  consequently  making 
it  very  conspicuous.  M.  Lemoine  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
hybridising  all  the  best  forms,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  he  will  still  further  succeed  in  obtaining  and  sending 
out  grand  improvements  on  those  already  in  commerce. — H. 

ROSES  IN  LAST  WINTER. 

The  long  and  severe  winter  did  not  do  my  Roses  much 
injury.  Out  of  about  1500  in  the  beds  less  than  thirty  suc- 
cumbed to  the  frosts  ;  but  many  more  than  that  number  have 
been  killed  by  the  east  winds  of  March  and  April.  Of  710 
plants  put  in  since  last  September  all  are  thriving  except 
twenty-nine.  My  gardens  are  800  feet  above  sea  level,  but 
they  He  open  and  are  well  drained.  Few  Roses  are  killed 
by  severe  cold  alone.  Delicate  Teas  and  some  other  tender 
varieties  cannot  endure  frost ;  but  ^ese  bear  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  multitudes  grown  in  a  garden  of  even  a  moderate 
size.  However,  when  extreme  cold  has  as  allies  ill-drained  or 
damp  subsoils,  and  above  all  the  dense  fogs  of  lowlands  and 
close  valleys,  Rose  plants  suffer  much,  and  many  are  killed. 
Under  these  conditions  the  most  hardy  shrubs  will  not  survive 
the  conflict.  The  hardiness  of  all  plants  is  only  relative.  There 
is  a  point  at  which  endurance  gives  way. 

There  is  a  Rose  at  this  place  trained  against  a  western  trellis 
which  is  never  protected  during  winter,  yet  it  has  survived 
more  than  forty  winters  and  still  produces  hundreds  of  blooms 
every  year,  yet  there  are  those  who  will  say  that  the  Rose  is 
not  perfectly  hardy.  Well,  I  will  admit  that  the  Rose  is  not 
"  perfectly  hardy,"  yet  in  that  sense  all  forest  trees,  even  the 
sturdy  Oak,  are  tender,  and  cannot  be  called  **  perfectly  hardy." 

Many  of  my  Roses,  after  living  through  the  severe  frosts  of 
winter  without  injury  and  making  good  spring  shoots,  have 
been  cut  down  and  killed  by  the  alternations  of  cold  rains  and 
east  winds  with  a  temperature  not  below  30^  in  March  and 
April.  Dry  frosts  of  lO^or  15®  do  not  injure  the  plants  during 
winter  ;  but  when  the  sap  ascends  and  the  buds  begin  to  grow 
and  the  trees  are  btithed  with  cold  rains,  a  slight  frost  carries 
havoc  even  among  the  mo6t  hardy.  A  great  many  more  Rose» 
are  injured  and  killed  in  March  and  April  than  from  the 
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begiuQing  of  Norember  to  the  end  of  Febiuuy ;  and  the 
dimage  is  ^Mftter  in  cloie  foggy  Talleya  and  on  low  pUini — 
the  homea  of  dense  foge — than  on  open  aplaDda. 

I  find  that  yoimg  pUnts,  if  the  wood  ie  well  ripened,  succeed 
aiacb  better  if  tiaiuplaiited  in  October  than  in  NoTember  oi 
the  Bpring.  Hence  for  my  gaideiiB  plants  propagated  inDCTOn- 
shire  grew  much  better  thvi  thoee  from  other  diatricta.  The 
wood  is  hardened  earlier,  and  tie  shock  is  less  to  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  plant.  Impressed  with  this  i<iea,  I  shall  in  the 
coming  autumn  endeaTour  to  obtain  a  few  plants  from  the 
south  of  France,  and  T  will  carefully  note^tbe  result  and  place 

I  wieh  to  advance  the  enltnre  of,'  the  Bose  in^  every  gaiden. 


re  this  end  it  will  be  well  to  promote  the  [oodiKticfilT 


AUTDMN   PEAES— EMILE   D-HEYBT. 

NuMBBOna  as  are  the  Pears  ripening  daring  Octobo  lad 
November,  and  difficult  aa  it  congeqaently  ie  to  nuke  i  mnll 
selection,  yet  this  variety  nmat  not  be  ezcladed.  It  is  &  Ivp, 
fine,  and  good  Pear,  that  is  cot  so  widely  cultivaled  u  ib 
merits  deserve.  It  may  not,  however,  tbrive  well  in  til  smk, 
especially  those  very  light  and  poor  and  those  of  the  oOa 
extreme— abong  and  heavy,  for  the  tree  is  latber  a  ml 
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grower.  In  good  Pear  soils  it  auoceeda  well,  and  can  scarcely 
fail  to  give  satisfaction  during  the  short  period  that  it  is  in 
use.  That  it  does  not  keep  long  is  not  a  great  fault,  as  there 
are  so  many  other  varietiea  to  maintain  a  supply  of  fruit  at  its 
period  of  ripening.  The  tree  makes  a  very  good  pyramid  or 
natural  buah,  and  it  usually  bears  freely,  sometimes  heavily. 
The  ''  Pruil  Manual "  contains  the  following  description  and 
information  relative  to  this  excellent  variety  : — Fruit  above 
medium  siie,  2^  iuches  wide,  and  3^  long  ;  oblong  pyriform, 
undulating  in  its  outline.  Skin  bright  yellow  when  ripe, 
mnrked  with  patches  and  veins  of  cinnamon- coloured  russet. 
Eye  Bmalt,  set  almost  even  with  the  surface,  and  sometimes 
quite  prominent.  Slalk  aboot  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  narrow 
uneven  cavity.    Flesh  tender,  very  rich,  butteiy,  and  melting, 


juicy,  exceedingly  sugary,  sprightly,  and  with  a  line  rose-w*'*' 

Krfame.  A  roost  delicious  Pear.  Bipe  in  the  end  of  Octowfi 
t  does  not  keep  long,  as  it  soon  rota  at  the  core.  The  tree  u 
rather  a  weak  grower,  and  bears  well.  It  was  rained  by  MsiM 
EspSren  of  Malines,  and  named  in  honour  of  M.  Emile  Ber* 
mana  of  Heyal^p-den-Berg,  who  continued  the  collection  « 
M.  Espiren,  

CYPRIPEDIUM  EURYANDRUM. 

This  la  one  of  the  many  handsome  and  distinct  tybrif 

Orchids  that  have  been  produced  at  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  S  Smw- 

It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  from  crossing  the  free-fio"*'™' 

and  useful  species,  Cypripediumbarhatnm.withpollen&'Wi"'' 


ibr  Mk  UM.  ]  JOVBNAL  or  HOBTICULTDBB  AND  OOTTAOB  QABDBKBB.  8t)T 

besntiM  0.  StooaL  TberMolt  wua  form  quite  i  Dtermedi&te  I  dum  tboae  of  CbM-batam,  arajetproportioiuteljiborter  thui 
in  charaetBi  botwaaa  Uie  two  apAolea,  uiil  pOMBSBiug  &  luce  tboM  ol  C.  Stonei,  and  Ihe  colouiiiig  U  «band  in  on  equftl 
a]uze|of  ths  attnctions  of  each.  The  bybridi^  ii  eapecisJi?  d^ree.  TbelBbellam  haia  near  resemblMice  to  that  of  C.  ha,r- 
noticeable  in  tlie  petals,  whicb,  though  cooaiaerablf  longer  |  batmn,  bnt  diffen  in  the  greater  nie  It  attainB.    The  obtme 


upper  eepal— tinged  with  crimson,   striped  with  jfreen  and  I  visible,  andtha  plantisof  TigoronBhabit,  flowerin(tfreely,wfth 
blucV— aiio  impart*  a  very  distioct  attrectiTe  appearance  to    siicilar  trealment  to  that  reqnired   by  other  Cypnpediums. 
tlu  Bower.     The  petals  are  fringed  with  hairs,  and  bear  on     The  anneied  enfrraring,  anppUed  by  MeBflre.  Veitch,  representa 
the  npper  snrfane  onmeronB  pecmiar  wart-like  protubemnces,  !  the  plaot  Bdmirably. 
wbite  tbe  labellnm  isdark-colonreil,  crimson  and  brnwn  ahadi 


being  combined.    The  foliage  is  also  handsome,  being  of  rich        CUANTHDS  PDNiCEca  is  Cobmwall.— Thii  beantiful  plant 
deep  green,  in  which  an  approach  to  teisellating  is  faintly  [  is  qniie  hardy  here.    A  specimen  is  now  in  foil  bloom  near 
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prize  for  hose-in-hose  OxHps  and  Polyanthases,  which  also  found 
a  host  of  admirera. 

Never  was  a  show  more  greatly  admired  than  thiB,  and  the 
crowds  enjoyed  in  the  most  commendable  manner  the  great  treat 
afforded  them.  The  Show  was  well  managed  by  Mr.  Barron,  and 
Mr.  Dick  and  other  officials  of  the  Society  exerted  themselves  to 
render  the  affair  what  it  decidedly  proved  to  be — ^a  great  success. 

TOO-MUCH-ALIKE  ROSES. 

I  SAID  in  the  Journal  of  HortieuUure  (page  351)  that  I  would 
continue  my  remarks  about  the  similarity  of  Roses,  and  I  do 
80  now.  Mr.  George  Paul,  who  drew  attention  to  the  subject, 
has  no  doubt  more  facilities  than  most  persons  to  compare 
Roses  accurately.  I  agree  with  his  list  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
I  am  more  inclined  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Baker  of  Reigate,  who 
says  he  never  saw  two  Roses  precisely  alike,  except  Devoniensis 
and  Climbing  Deroniensis.  I  have  not  had  sufficient  trial  in  my 
own  garden  of  some  of  the  Roses  named.  With  me  Maurice 
Bemardin  and  Ferdinand  de  Lessens  are  very  nearly  alike,  but 
Exposition  de  Brie  is  decidedly  different.  Marguerite  Brassac 
is  not  so  strong  a  grower,  and  in  my  opinion  will  never  be  so 
fine  a  Rose  as  Charles  Lefebvre,  though  no  doubt  of  the  same 
parentage.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier  and  Marie  Finger  axe  no 
doubt  in  most  persons'  estimation  much  the  same  ;  but,  again, 
with  me  MdUe.  Eugenie  Verdier  is  the  best.  Not  caring  much 
about  Reine  du  Midi  I  never  obtained  Madame  Alice  Dnreaa, 
as  I  thought  them  too  much  alike  when  1  saw  the  latter  for  the 
first  time,  but  neither  of  them  comes  up  to  my  idea  of  exhibi- 
tion Roses.  Madame  Boutin  is  with  me  a  distinct  Rose  from 
Christine  Nillson.  I  do  not  know,  or  at  all  events  cannot  recall, 
Ayocat  DuTivier  to  my  memory,  so  cannot  judge  of  its  simi- 
larity to  MarSchal  Yaillant,  which  is  with  me  on  the  Manetti 
a  strong,  healthy,  and  free  grower  and  bloomer.  I  take  Mr. 
Paul's  list  in  its  order.  Baron  de  Bonstettin  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested  yet  in  my  opinion.  No  doubt  Louis  Pey- 
ronny  and  Lsslia  are  much  alike,  but  I  am  almost  sure  I  should 
know  tiiem  apart  in  a  stand,  and  certainly  in  twenty-four 
trebles  I  would  not  pass  a  bloom  of  Lselia  added  to  make  up 
three  Louis  Peyronnys.  That  good  old  Rose  Madame  Clemence 
Joigneaux  has  far  too  marked  characters  of  its  own  in  my 
opinion  for  La  Souverain  to  be  identical  with  it.  La  Ro8i6re 
is  a  better  grower  and  bloomer  than  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
though  they  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  in  a  stand  if  mis- 
named or  a  casual  duplicate  put  in.  I  do  not  know  Frangois 
Fontaine  sufficiently  accurately  to  decide  between  it  and  Sena- 
tenr  Vaisse. 

I  am  inclined  to  leave  Mr.  Paul's  lists  of  Teas  alone,  as  he 
has  so  much  better  opportunity  of  deciding  than  I  have.  I 
agree  with  him  that  President  and  Adam,  Alba  Rosea  and 
Madame  Bravy,  are  very  much  alike.  Belle  de  Bordeaux  is 
only  another  name  for  Gloire  de  Bordeaux.  Niphetos,  too,  is 
▼ery  like  MatMlde,  but  the  latter  has  more  petals  when  well 
exhibited. 

Now  as  to  the  supplemental  list  on  page  290.  I  do  not  know 
the  following  sufficiently  well — ^ViUaret  de  Joyeuse,  Madame 
Hunnebelle,  Mrs.  Bellenden  Kerr,  Virgil,  Avocat  Duvivier, 
Velours  Pourpr^  or  Madame  Hugard.  Baroime  de  Maynard 
and  Boule  de  Neige  no  doubt  are  much  alike  when  cut»  but  the 
latter  is  a  stronger  grower  and  is  a;  more  perpetual  flowerer. 
Leopold  Premier  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  are  not  sufficiently 
alike  to  be  classed  as  one,  though  both  were  premiers  I 
Duchesse  de  Caylus  is  a  decidedly  distinct  Rose,  so  is  Antome 
Ducher  and  Senateur  Vaisse  ;  Alice  Dureau  is  at  times  like  La 
Reine.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  is  classed  with  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh an  I  also  with  Reynolds  Hole.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
is  very  distinct  from  either,  and  it  is  Tery  seldom  that  t£e 
Sultan  of  Zanzlbu  and  Reynolds  Hole  could  be  so  much  alike 
as  not  to  be  detected,  except  it  might  be  in  collections  of  forty - 
eights  or  seventy-twos.  Beauty  of  Waltham  may  easily  be  mis- 
taken when  cut  for  Madame  0.  Crapelet,  £rom  which  it  was 
most  probably  a  seedling.  Jules  Margottin  is  too  well  known 
to  be  coupled  with  Madame  Louise  Lev^que,  or  Comte  de 
Nanteuil  with  Marquise  de  Lignidres.  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan  is  like  La  Rosi^re,  but  I  should  have  said  sufficiently 
distinct  from  Edouard  Dufour.  Pierre  Netting  with  me  has 
quite  a  character  of  its  own.  Marguerite  de  St  Amand, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  are 
stated  to  be  the  same ;  but  as  Madame  St.  Amand  has  always 
a  lilac  tinge  in  the  pink,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  a  diffe- 
rent shaped  flower  to  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  the  difference 
s  quite  enough  for  any  accurate  eye. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  about  Fisher  Holmes  and  the  Duke  of 


Wellington,  which  I  have  growing  in  three  places  in  one  roserj. 
and  always  find  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  me  brig^htest^  wldk 
Fisher  Holmes  is  the  stronger  grower  and  a  most  naefnl  gaidea 
and  exhibition  Rose.  It  amuses  me  for  anyone  to  call  Alfnd 
Colomb  and  Marie  Banmann  the  same.  If  Marie  would  only 
hold  her  head  up  as  well  as  Alfred  more  might  be  said  tat  bs 
as  to  her  growth,  but  I  still  maintain  there  is  hardly  a  Bose  to 
excel  Marie  Baumann  yet  Dupny-Jamain  I  see  is 
with  Angus  be  Rigotard.  I  remember  the  first  twelve  YAi 
I  saw  of  Dupuy-Jamain  at  the  Show  at  Birmingbam 
certainly  as  yet  Auguste  Rigotard  has  not  come  np  to  it^ 

I  should  rather  like  to  have  a  sub-committee  of  some  ei^;fataei 
to  twenty  rosarians  of  the  National  Rose  Society — -names  to  be 
chosen  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Shovr  Oom- 
mittee — and  to  have  a  certain  nnmber  to  form  a  qnoram  aft 
any  large  Rose  show  to  decide  this  sort  of  qnestioii  ol  too- 
much-alike  Roses  by  carefully  comparing  blooms  properiy 
named  and  exhibited.  I  hope  the  suggested  meetini^  after  Ifa^ 
Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show  under  the  aus[)ioes  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  may  be  carried  out ;  a  subject  like  this  might 
be  well  discussed  then  if  arrangements  were  made  for  a  dinner 
in  the  eastern  annex  half  an  hour  after  the  public  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Show.— C.  P.  Pbach. 


LEAF  SOIL  VERSUS  COW  DUNG  FOB  PLANTS  IN 

POTS. 

**'D.,JDeal"  (page  361)  recommends  "well-rotted  cow  dung** 
and  leaf  mould  for  Auriculas.    I  do  not  believe  in  eitiier  Bob- 
stance  for  growing  anything.    I  regard  leaf  monld  as  merely 
taking  up  room  which  could  be  better  filled.     It  doabttees 
helps  to  make  a  "  cabbagy  "  growth,  but  that  is  aboat  all 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.    Either  cow  dung,  horse  drop- 
ping^, or  sheep's  droppings,  when  used  in  the  proper  oonditzoD, 
are  invaluable,  but  they  must  not  be  "rotted."    Cow  dnns, 
for  instance,  should  be  used  in  as  fresh  a  condition  as  poesibw 
consistent  with  its  being  workable ;  this  is  when  it  is  in  a 
moderately  dry  state — just  dry  enough  to  rub  down  into  a 
rough  mould,  without  in  the  one  case   "  claying  "    tiirough 
being  too  wet,  or  in  the  other  remaining  lumpy  throngfa  haTijig 
become  too  dir.     Either  of  the  aboye  manures  so  prepared 
require  no  leaf  mould  added  to  the  compost,  of  which  they 
may  form  component  parts.    I  do  not  say  anything  as  to  tlie 
note  as  regards  Auriculas,  merely  wishing  to  point  out  the  best 
way  of  using  cow  dung  for  pot  plants. — R.  P.  Bbothjsbstoh. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


Tke  Potato  Diseofe,  and  How  to  Prenewb  U.    By  Fbbdbricx 
Bravendbb.    London :  81,  Great  Queen  Street. 

This  extremely  neat  and  well-printed  little  Tolnme  of  eighty- 
three  pages  is  worthy  of  a  place  m  the  gardener's  libraiy — not 
because  the  author  describes  any  new  discoyery  for  preventing 
the  Potato  disease,  nor  indeed  submits  a  clearly  defined  mode 
that  will  be  generally  admitted  as  effecting  with  certainty 
that  much-desired  object,  but  because  he  has  collected  from 
various  sources  a  great  amount  of  information  relative  to  the 
subject  which  has  hitherto  been  scattered  over  a  wide  field  of 
literature. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  is  still  left  in  obscurity,  but  ite 
spread  is  traced  from  America,  where  it  was  established  in 
1843  ;  broke  out  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  August,  1845 ;  and 
spread  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  simultaneonsly  in 
other  countries  ot  Europe ;  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  year  following  m  Australia.  The  manner  of  its  pro- 
gress is  not  so  clear,  being  to  a  great  extent  conjectural,  but 
the  probabilities  indulged  in  are  founded  on  (dose  reasoning, 
and  are  concisely  stated.  Consular  reports  on  the  spread  erf 
the  murrain  are  collated,  the  various  theories  relating  to  it  of 
English,  French,  German,  and  American  origin  aie  advanced 
and  examined,  and  examples  of  its  working  and  prevention 
are  adduced.  In  reference  to  one  theory,  that  of  electricity 
our  old  contributor  Mr.  Robert  Fenn  will  be  a  little  amused' 
as  that  gardener  and  indefatigable  Potato  raiser  and  cultivator 
did  not  succeed  his  lamented  employer  as  Rector  of  Woodstock 
and  become  "  Rev.  R.  Fenn."  With  this  exception  the  book  is 
singularly  free  from  errors.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss 
the  several  theories  alluded  to,  preferring  to  leave  readers  of 
them  to  efllect  in  the  best  way  they  can  a  reconciliation  of  the 
conflict  of  ideas ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  author's  com- 
ments, well  considered  as  they  manifestiy  are,  will  enable  them 
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to  anrive  at  a  satiiifactoiy  concliffiion  on  what  may  be  termed 
tfaephilosophic^  division  of  the  subject. 

Thronghont  the  practical  part  of  the  volnme  many  useful 
suggestions  are  scattered,  and  good  advice  is  given  ;  some  of  it, 
however,  not  easy,  nor  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
^apter  on  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  the  disease  opens 
with  a  letter  which  the  author  first  had  published  in  the  Timeg, 
followed  by  another  from  Mr.  Everard,  the  former  indicating 
how  labourers  may  have  sounder  crops,  the  latter  instancing 
that  diseased  tubers  have  produced  a  crop  free  from  the 
xnnrraiD,  while  sound  sets  produced  a  diseased  crop.  These 
letters  are  commented  on,  but  the  author  does  not  give  a  clear 
solution  of  the  circumstance  just  cited.  We  have  more  than 
once  tried  the  same  experiment,  with  the  same  apparently 
strange  results  ;  but  as  the  slightly  diseased  seed  has  always 
matured  its  poor  but  soimd  crop  earlier  than  the  other  it  has 
escaped  the  heavy  rains  and  warm  moist  atmosphere  that 
affected  the  later  plants.  The  crops,  however,  raised  from 
diseased  seed,  though  sound,  have  been  practically  worthless. 
Some  of  the  plants  scarcely  made  any  growth,  and  others  formed 
tubers  without  any  tops  at  all.  They  simply  escaped  the 
disMtse  because  they  were  early. 

Potato  haulm,  says  the  author,  ought  to  be  "  burnt  or  buried, 
not  thrown  on  manure  heaps."  This  is  safe  advice,  and  appears 
theoretically  sound  ;  but  tbe  Potato  disease  baffles  theory.  We 
have  adopted  the  practice  denounced,  and  the  following  year 
had  souna  crops  from  ground  on  which  the  manure  had  been 
xiaedf  while  in  other  years  have  had  disexued  crops  from  land 
that  had  none  of  the  manure,  yet  we  do  not  dissuade  anyone 
to  disregard  the  above  advice.  We  once  had  an  opportunity 
of  planting  Potatoes  on  a  plot  that  had  never  been  planted 
with  them  before,  for  the  erection  of  the  old  buildings  which 
were  removed  was  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  tuber  by 
Six  Walter  Raleigh.  No  manure  of  any  kind  was  ap{)lied,  but 
special  care  was  taken  to  cart  the  fresh  soil  for  planting  them 
in  ^m  a  venerable  Oak  wood,  a  relic  probably  of  the  primeval 
forest  The  tubers  planted  were  souna.  The  site  was  low  and 
wet,  and  dr^iching  rains  occurring  with  a  high  temperature 
the  crop  was  ruined ;  but  in  one  portion  of  the  plot  some  loads 
of  the  sandy  soil  from  the  wood  were  not  spread.  These  were 
formed  in  cones,  and  planted  also,  and  the  crop  was  sound ; 
the  superfluous  moisture  passed  away  freely,  and  hence  their 
freedom  from  the  murrain.  Neither  manure  in  the  one  case 
nor  the  disease  germs  in  the  seed  in  the  other  affected  the 
results  of  this  experiment,  for  no  manure  was  used,  and  all  the 
sets  came  from  the  same  heap. 

The  author  strongly  uiges  labourers  to  grow  more  vegetables, 
such  as  Savoys  and  other  greens,  and  **  cannot  understand  why 
they  do  not  plant  a  good  supply  of  Broccolis  for  spring  use." 
We  think  it  is  because  Broccolis  over  a  vast  district  of  the 
country  are  as  uncertain  as  Potatoes.  They  exhaust  the  ground 
of  manure,  and  are  then  killed  by  the  frost.  Tet  more  vege- 
tables should  be  grown  in  cottage  gardens,  especially  Parsnips, 
which  are  the  most  reliable  and  best  substitute  for  Potatoes. 

Pulling  up  or  cutting  off  the  tops  when  the  tubers  have 
attained  a  good  size,  and  before  the  appearance  of  the  blight, 
is  recommended,  and  an  instance  is  cited  of  success  attending 
the  operation  when  the  tops  had  been  pulled.  We  could 
adduce  others,  but  we  have  never  found  uat  cutting  off  the 
tops  is  by  any  means  equal  to  drawing  them,  and  we  have 
tned  the  two  plans  with  alternate  rows.  If  the  disease  has 
stricken  the  crop  before  removing  the  haulm  the  time  spent  in 
that  removal  is  wasted. 

As  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  cause 
of  the  liability  to  the  murrain  of  different  varieties,  we  observe 
that  Paterson's  Victoria  is  considered  prone  to  disease  because 
its  tubers  are  produced  in  a  cluster  close  to  the  stem  ;  but  it  is 
stated  on  another  page,  in  a  translation  from  the  French,  that 
remarkable  disease-resister  Magnum  Bonum  forms  all  its  tubers 
dose  round  the  stem  in  a  very  small  space !  The  observations 
on  the  cause  of  immunity  from  disease  of  such  varieties  as  the 
one  named  and  Scotch  Qiampion  appear  more  cogent,  and  are 
worthy  of  reference.  The  author  believes  it  arises  principally 
from  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  not  being  able  to  readily 
traverse  the  cell  walls  of  the  plant  on  account  of  the  stems 
being  of  a  hard  woody  nature.  He  further  obsefires  that  ^'we 
do  not  possess,  that  I  am  aware  of,  a  thoroughly  good  disease- 
resisting  second  early,  and  a  small  fortune  awaits  tbe  fortunate 
individual  who  succeeds  in  raising  an  early  Magnum  Bonum  ; 
but  the  raiser  ought  to  get  a  good  stock  in  hand  before  he  parts 
with  any.  The  most  likely  way  I  know  of  securing  the  desired 
object  would  be  by  raising  a  veiy  large  number  of  seedlings  from 


Magnum  Bonum  without  the  aid  of  any  cross."  In  reference 
to  obtaining  disease-resisting  varieties  it  is  suggested  that  State 
aid  should  be  granted,  which  we  fear  will  not  be  done  readily. 
*'  The  Government  ought  to  assist  with  a  grant  of  money,  and 
might  with  advantage  offer  the  following  prizes : — £200  for  a 
Potato  entirely  resisting  the  disease  ;  £100  for  a  Flourball  of 
better  quality ;  £100  for  an  improved  Norwegian  ;  £100  for  an 
improved  Champion  of  Scotland  ;  £100  for  an  improved  Skeny 
Blue;  £100  for  an  earlier  variety  of  Msgnum  Bonum.  The 
award  of  these  prizes  might  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  ^iety,  if  they  would  undertske  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund.  If  these  prizes  were  offered  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  of  Potato  would  soon  be  forthcoming,  an 
advance  on  those  now  in  cultivation,  and  render  us  almost 
independent  of  the  disease ;  snd  if ,  as  I  think  can  be  done, 
some  were  obtained  which  could  be  grown  entirely  free  this 
would  be  one  way  of  preventing  the  Potato  disease." 

Modes  of  stamping  out  the  disease  are  submitted,  which  are 
still  less  likely  to  be  carried  out.  Directions  for  growers  on  a 
large  and  small  scale  are  given  and  examples  of  culture  cited. 
The  cost  and  profit  of  Potato  culture  is  referred  to,  the  dry  rot 
of  Martins  is  noticed,  with  much  more  matter  worth  reading 
that  we  cannot  particularise,  and  a  short  summary  of  recom- 
mendations for  securing  better  crops. 

The  author,  who  is  one  of  our  esteemed  correspondents,  has 
been  impellcKl  by  a  laudable  desire  to  render  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  root  crops  more  certain  and  profitable.  He  has 
grappled  boldly  with  a  subject  that  is  admittedly  difficult,  and 
has  with  much  labour  and  research  prepared  a  volume  that 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by  landed  proprietors,  clergymen, 
gardeners,  farmers,  and  labourers — indeed  by  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  this  indispensable  esculent  If  they 
do  not  find  a  panacea  for  the  destructive  malady  they  will  at 
least  possess  a  good  record  of  it,  and  find  many  useful  hints 
and  suggestions  directed  towards  the  production  of  sounder 
crops. 

THE  WEATHER. 

Keveb  have  I  known  those  tree  proverbs  more  exactly 
verified — 

«  Oak  before  AOx, 
Have  a  splash. 
Aflh  before  Oak, 
Bare  a  soak." 

Here,  in  Mid-Suirey,  we  have  had  scarcely  *'a  splash"  of  rain 

for  weeks,  and  would  almost  welcome  now  a  day  or  two  of 

last  yearns  ceaseless  **  soak.'* 

There  is  another  saying : — 

^  If  the  Oak  before  the  Ash  comes  oat 
There  has  been  or  then  will  be  drought." 

Our  Oaks  all  about  are  abundantly  out  in  leaf,  whereas  the 
Ash  hardly  makes  a  sign. 

**  As  black  as  Ash  buds  In  the  front  of  Hay/' 
sings  Mr.  Tennyson,  that  very  close  observer  of  Nature  ;  asd 
black  Ash  buds  there  may  be,  but  not  a  sign  of  a  leaf,  while 
as  for  the  Roses  " the  survival  of  the  fittest"  proceeds  merrily 
on.  I  have  to  keep  carrying  away  victims  which  the  dry 
weather  and  the  Rose  weevil  have  finished  between  them. 
**  The  fittest "  Teas  to  survive  are  rapidly  decreasing  their 
number.  I  am  glad  to  observe,  however,  that  Hybrid  Teas 
come  out  of  the  winter  well.  I  expect  my  first  outdoor  bloom 
in  a  day  or  two  will  be  the  new  red  Qloire  de  Dijon,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette  with  its  estimable  parent  by  way  of  a  good 
second,  and  then  Celine  Forestier  against  a  wall,  tn  the  open,, 
as  I  suppose  with  other  people,  the  N.E.  and  the  caterpillars 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  I  have  seldom  seen  Roses  look 
worse,  at  this  their  worst  time,  either  on  standard  or  Manetti. 
I  hear  that  Reigate  is  doubting  about  its  show  day,  and  no 
wonder,  for  who  can  say  what  weather  we  are  to  have  before 
June  26th  ?  The  N.R.S.  seems  to  have  secured  the  very  worst 
day — July  3rd.  Does  anyone  know  whether  the  Alexandra 
Palace  will  resuscitate  itself  in  time  this  year  to  have  its 
exhibition  ? — A.  0. 

GiAKT  Empebob  aitd  Bbompton  Stocks.— As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  comparative  mildness  of  1879  as  compared  with 
1878  in  this  locality,  I  may  note  that  the  most  striking  objects 
in  my  herbaceous  borders  at  present  are  veiy  tall  (2  feet  high) 
crimson,  Ulac,  white,  pale  flesh,  and  various^coloured  double 
specimens  of  the  above.  They  were  out  the  whole  winter,  and 
unprotected  except  by  the  avenue  walls  from  harsh  north  and 
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east  winds.  For  brilliancy  tbey  diTide  the  bononn  with 
scarlet  Anemone  coronaria  and  the  Tarions  bright  shades  of 
Giant  French  Rannnculns.  Last  year  at  this  time  I  had  not 
a  Stock  left  after  the  winter  of  I878>-Brompton,  Emperor, 
Qneen,  fcc.,  all  were  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  the  frost— W.  J.  M., 
Clonmel, 

BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SUMMER  SHOW. 

Mat  19th. 

The  customary  beautiful  diflplay  of  plants  and  flowers  at  the 
first  summer  Exhibition  of  this  Society  again  greeted  the  nume- 
rous Tisitors  to  the  Gaxdens.  The  exhibits  were  numerous,  and 
{generally  of  excellent  quality.  Azaleas  were  in  scTeral  collec- 
tions Tery  profusely  flowered.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
well  represented ;  but  the  chief  featurep  of  the  Exhibition  were  the 
handsome  groups  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Bull,  Williams,  and  Hender- 
aon  ;  the  enormous  specimen  Boses  from  Messrs.  Turner  and  Paul, 
with  the  grand  collections  of  Orchids.  The  large  groups  and  the 
Orchids  occupied  the  crescent-shaped  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
marquee,  the  Roses  and  other  plants  being  placed  on  the  slopes 
round  the  sides.  The  tasteful  combination  of  briffbtly  coloured 
flowering  plants  with  the  green  shades  of  Ferns,  Palms,  and  others 
were,  as  usual,  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Coomber'n  skill,  and  we 
only  regret  that  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  did  not  allow  us 
to  report  the  Show  more  fully. 

Stove  and  Grebxhousb  Plantr.— The  principal  class  was  for 
twelve,  open  to  nurserymen  only,  and  in  that  Messrs.  T.  Jackson 
and  Son,  Kmgston,  were  placed  first,  their  collection  including  hand- 
some well-trained  specimens  of  Apbelexia  macrantha  purpurea, 
Boronia  pinnata,  Pimelea  Hendersonii,  well  flowered,  and  Anthu- 
num  Schertserianam,  with  large  deeply  coloured  spathes  Messrs. 
B.  Peed  d  Son,  Norbury  Nursery,  Lower  Streatham,  followed  with 
fine  specimens,  Dracophyllum  gracile  being  remarkably  large  and 
well  flowered.  In  the  amateurs*  clas«  for  six  specimens  the  chief 
pnxe  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Cl^aproan,  gardener  to  J.  Spode, 
Beq.,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley,  with  a  eoUection  of  exception- 
ally vigorous  and  well-flowered  specimens.  Statice  profusa  was 
of  enormous  size,  Acrophyllum  venosnm  and  Ixora  ooccinea  being 

?}^?i  ^^^ ,?°®-  ^*"-  ^'  ^^^^^'  pardenor  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand 
±lalJ,  twell,  wa^  awarded  the  second  prize  for  smaller  plants,  but 
otherwise  good  and  healthy.  Mr.  George  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
1  ^^^"^^  Ooldsmid,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Eegent's  Park,  was 
placed  third  with  fair  specimens  ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park, 
for  n^t  plants.  The  best  nurserymen's  collection  of  six  were 
from  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  even  and  healthy  plants,  Hedaroma 
tulipifera  bemg  extramely  fine.  Messrs.  B.  Peed  <fc  Son  were 
second  with  smaller  but  healthy  phints.  In  the  corresponding 
amateurs  clas^  Mr.  Chapman  was  in  the  chief  position  with  re- 
m^kably  handsome  plants.  Erica  Cavendlphinna  being  (rrand. 

KosKS.—Th'Me  were  grandly  represented  by  collections  from 
Mr.  Charles  Pumer  of  Slough,  and  Messrs..  G.  Paul  &  Son.Ches- 
nunt.  me  former  exhibitor  was  awarded  the  chief  prize  in  the 
Class  for  nine  distinct  varieties.  His  enormous  specimens  were  in 
superb  condition  both  as  regards  visrour,  number,  and  colour  of 
blooms^  Charles  Lawson  was  magnificent ;  Juno  nearlv  equally 
fine ;  Victor  Verdier,  profusely  flowered  and  very  even  ;'  Edouard 
Morren  also  extraordinarily  beautiful.  Mr.  turner  was  also 
placed  m  the  chief  position  with  twenty  specimens  of  medium 
size  but  very  compact,  healthy,  and  bearing  good  flowers.  Madame 
fii^^J°J?'  Buchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  and  Charles  Barwin  were 
among  the  most  noticeable  fof  the  plants.  Messrs.  Paul  <b  Son 
were  second  with  nine  but  little  inferior  to  Mr.  Turner.  Anna 
Alwiefl,  mapificent :  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Dr.  Andry,  and  Madame 
de  St.  Joseph  were  also  extraordinary. 

Azaleas.— Mr.  Charles  Turner  exhibited  the  finest  collecHon 
Of  twelve  very  symmetrical,  well-flowered,  and  extremely  bright, 
Duo  de  Nassau  and  Cedo  Nulli  being  especially  so  :  Mewrs. 
ivery  ^  Son,  Dorking,  followed  closely,  but  with  less  profusely 
flowwed  plants.  Mr.  Child  had  the  t'wo  beet  collections  of  six, 
mcludmg  several  remarkably  well-flowered  specimens,  notably 
rrteident  and  Iveryana.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a  good  average  second 
witn  moderately  viprorous  specimens.  Mr.  Turner  also  first  with 
six  vaneties  of  similar  quality  to  his  other  plants.  Messrs. 
but  8     meS?''1    ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ""^^  well-flowered  specimens, 

0R0HID8.--A  magnificent  bank  of  these  was  arranged,  com- 
prorng  very  large  vigorous  specimens,  profusely  flowered,  and  with 
J5?«  V  ?  5"?'^  developed.  The  best  amateure'  twelve  was 
^r^A^'  •  5^^S*'P''*i?"®'  ^  ^'  ^'  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Avenue 
Bead,  Begent's  Park.  Cattleya  Mossise  ma^ifiS  was  verv  fine, 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorom  with  fourteen  spikes,  Thunfa  Markhallii 
and  Odontoglossum  AlexandpBB  also  beautiful.  Mr.  J.  Ollerhead, 
gardener  to  Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  Bart.,  Wimbledon  House,  was  an 
admirable  second.  Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum  had  over  three 
oozen  flowers,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  finely  coloured  and 
I?V*^?'  *"^  ^-  -A-lexandrsB  with  large  flowers  of  good  colour. 
Mr  Douglas^rdener  to  F.  Whitboum,  E8q.,Loxford  Hall,  Dford, 
foUowed;  Galanthe   veratrifolia,  Masdeyallia    Hanyai»,    and 


CyDripedinm  yilloenm  beiaif  well  repwcnted.  Mr.B.&WiI]iaB, 
Holloway,  was  first  in  the  nurserymen's  class  with  ■donnfek 
specimens  of  Masdevallia  Harryana  splendens,  remarkably  lidbh 
coloured,  Lielia  purpurata  in  excellent  form,  Cattleja  Wins 
magnificent,  CypripMiium  barbatum  superbnm  with  thirty  pa 
flowers.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  were  placed  second  with  waA. 
but  good  specimens. 

Only  two  collections  of  Pelarg^onimae  were  exhibited,  hnft  4s 
were  both  good.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  irardener  to  H.  Little,  Siq.,S 
lingdon  House,  Uxbridoe,  was  first  in  the  amateura'  eissB  iSD 
very  even  specimens  and  well  flowered.  Bob  Boy,  Hermit,  Kiip 
ton  Beauty,  and  Claribel  were  the  best.  Mr.  0.  Torner's  ipo- 
mens  were  of  similar  fine  quality,  for  which  the  chief  prise  is  & 
nurserymen's  class  was  awarded.  Highland  Lassie  was  tw 
beautiful,  Claribel  exquisite,  and  Prince  Leopold  veiy  brisk 
Fine-foliage  plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Ife 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  gained  the  chief  awards.  7k 
best  Heaths  were  exhibited  br  Messrs.  Peed  and  Jackson. 

Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  all  the  following  exhibitas>- 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitoh  A  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  magnifioest  gnope 
Roses  and  Aeers,  that  formed  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  tk 
Exhibition.     Mr.  B.  S.  Williams   contributed  an  extenive  ad 
tastefully  arranged  group  of  new  and  beaatiful  plants,  indsdaf 
flowering  aud  fiue-foliaffe  plants.     Messrs.  £.  G.  Hendeisoa  k  Sa 
Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Yale,  also  sent  a  large  colleodfls  of 
new  and  rare  plants,  including  many  choice  species  and  varieto 
of  considerable  merit.    Mr.  William  Bull  staged  a  handsome  groep 
composed  of  clusters  of  Odontoglossum  rexillarium,  O.  Alexaate 
Epidendrum    vitellinum   majus,   Dracsena    Goldieana,  and  ottff 
flowering  and  fine  foliage-plants.      Messrs.  James  Carter  *  Oo. 
sent  a  large  collection  of  Coleus  and  other  plants.    MesBis.  ^Jp 
and  Co.  exhibited  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants.  Messn.  Om 
and  8on.Fulham  Nurseries,  sent  a  large  givup  of  stove  and  gn» 
house  plants.    Messrs.  J.  Laing  A  Co.,  a  large  collection  of  ok- 
foliage  plants,  Begonias,  and  Calceolarias.    Mr.  C.  Turner  a  pm 
of  new  Roses  in  pots.    Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  Isloworth, wr* 
collection  of  excellent  Calceolarias ;   flowers  of  good  fom  J* 
bright  colours.    Mr.  J.  W.  VVimsett,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea,  for  fits 
boxes  of  beautiful  cut  Roses  and  a  group  of  plants.    *«■"• 
Ivery  k  Son  sent  a  pretty  group  of  Ferns  and  Azaleas,  andju- 
Wheeler  sent  a  collection  of  Ferns,  Palms,  and  flowering  P^*"*, 

During  the  afternoon  a  large  and  fashionable  co™P»" J  ***?£: 
great  satisfaction  being  generally  expressed  that  the  BxMwsb 
had  proved  so  successful. 

PARAFFIN  AND  ROSES. 
I  HAVE  had  an  evening's  rumination  on  the  A^on  «** 
reading  with  renewed  interest  the  correspondence  in  '®^??^ 
and  xxxvii.  of  the  Cottage  Gardener  upon  the  use*  sad  ^^Z 
of  paraffin  as  an  insecticide.  I  am  still  undecided  as  » i 
uses  and  abuses  as  an  insecticide  with  regard  to  B^  •J^ 
shall  be  grateful  for  information  upon  the  following  p^j*  '^ 

1,  Can  you  publish  any  case  where  it  has  been  i»ca  * 
Roses,  aud  with  good  results  ?  ♦«   rf     ' 

2,  Can  its  use  be  recommended  for  Roses,  say  a  n^ixBU** 
one  wineglass  of  oil  to  two  gallons  of  water  ?  _a«-w» 

3,  Would  it  destroy  caterpillars  ?  or  would  it  be  prc»»B 
to  dust  the  plants  with  hellebore  in  preference  ?  .     ^ 

4,  In  case  it  is  used,  is  it  necessary  afterwards  to  vjni^ 
plants  with  clean  water  7  ^ 

6,  Is  there  any  possibility  of  the  oil  dripping  off  the  pl«"^ 
and  injuring  the  roots  ?  -^^ 

6,  When  is  the  best  time  to  use  it,  night  or  morning  ?— T»* 
Lambebt. 

[We  will  readily  publish  replies  to  these  questions  from*"* 
who  can  communicate  their  experience. — ^BIds.] 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

An  abundant  crop  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  •PP^iu 
have  survived  the  frosts  and  easterly  winds,  and  may  ^°*^ 
considered  as  safe.  Although  the  bushes  may  now  app^  ^ 
of  insects  they  should  be  frequently  examined,  and  ^t'I^ 
caterpillars  make  their  appearance  they  should  be  ^^^^^^g^ 
fresh-eround  hellebore  powder,  selecting  a  calm  evening  ^JSI 
ing  when  the  leaves  are  moist  with  dew.  Thongh  the  i^*'^^ 
poisonous  the  rains  will  wash  it  off  the  fruit  before  thej<^ 
will  need  to  be  gathered  for  culinary  purposes.    ^trawW^ 

f>romifie  an  abundant  crop,  and  should  be  well  mnlob^  JT^ 
ittery  manure  to  allow  or  its  being  washed  by  rains,  snd  wj^ 
form  a  clean  bed  for  the  fruit  to  lie  on.  Chopped  8tr»^.**|ES 
bably  the  best  material  for  this  purpose,  because  it  keeps  the  ^ 
clean  and  checks  evaporation.     The  Strawberry  in  well-di^J^ 


evaporation.     The  Strawberry 
soils  is  not  easily  overdone  with  water  at  any  time,  and  ^'lJ 
it  abundantly  when  the  fruit  is  swelling.    Dronght  is  ^*^  ^e 
^  full  crop  of  fine  fruit.    Plants  which  have  been  icftonA  ^ 
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plME«0d  ont  if  gnrand  ie  aTsilable.  Make  the  soil  firm  aboat  the 
rootaand  water  thoroaghly  until  the  plants  are  established;  mnners 
being  removed  and  kept  <uear  of  weeds.  A  moderate  crop  of  fruit 
may  be  produced  this  year  if  the  autumn  be  favourable.  They 
rarely  fail  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  the  following  season. 
Gontinned  attention  must  be  given  to  cfisbodding  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  to  stopping  and  reguJating  the  young  shoots  of 
Aprioots  ;  bat  this  should  be  done  at  intervals,  so  as  to  avoid 
giving  an  undue  check  to  the  trees.  If  there  be  the  least  trace  of 
aphis  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines  promptly  apply  an  insecticide, 
tobacco  water  applied  with  a  syringe  during  calm  evenings  bemg 
most  effiectuaL  Keep  an  eye  on  Apricots  for  caterpillars,  destroy- 
ing them  by  squeezing  the  infested  leaves  between  the  finger  and 
thxunb.  Plums  and  Cherries,  both  of  which  promise  an  abundant 
dop  of  fruit,  should  have  a  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine 
80  soon  as  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  and  if  the  trees  are  at  all  infested 
with  insects  the  washing  must  be  frequently  repeated,  applying 
tobacco  water  as  advised  for  Peach  trees.  Disbud  and  regulate 
the  ^oung  shoots  of  Vines  trained  against  walls  in  the  open  air,  and 
if  mildew  appear  dust  with  sulphur,  llulch  recently  planted  fruit 
trees  with  about  half-decomposed  manure,  and  if  diy  give  them  a 
good  watering. 

VRUIT  HOrSBSL 

Fifief. — ^The  weather  lately  has  been  so  oold  as  to  render  sharp 
firing  absolutely  necessary  /or  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  tem- 
peratures, and  this  with  the  bright  days  has  necessitated  consider- 
able attention  in  damping  to  prevent  an  uncongenial  condition  of 
the  atmosj^ere,  whicn  is  sure  to  he  followed  by  attacks  of  red 
spider,  pamcularly  if  there  is  any  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
internal  borders.  Close  early  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  fire  heat, 
as  with  sun  heat  and  plenty  of  atmoepheric  moisture  the  tempera- 
ture may  run  ni>  to  90^  or  95*^,  which  will  do  more  to  advance  the 
crop  than  firing  in  dull  weather.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  Vines 
in  full  growth,  as  those  with  the  fruit  ripe  or  nearly  so  will  be 
better  kept  cooler.  Air  should  be  admitted  in  the  morning  as 
soon  a»  tne  sun  shines  on  the  glass.  The  sun  causes  scorching 
unless  air  has  been  previously  Mlmitted  to  expel  the  condensed 
moisture  formed  on  the  foliage  during  the  night.  Late  Vines 
oomiiig  into  fiower  should  have  a  minimum  temperature  of  7QP ; 
when  m  flower  the  rods  should  be  shaken  several  times  a  day  to 
assist  fertilisation  by  distributing  the  pollen.  With  shy-setting 
kinds  it  is  advisable  to  go  over  the  bunches  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  employing  pollen  from  fre&^etting  kinds.  When  in  flower 
disoontiaue  stopping ;  but  to  prevent  overcrowding  pinching  must 
be  again  resortea  to  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  allowing  no  more 
foliage  than  can  be  exposed  to  light,  it  being  ruinous  to  allow 
growth  to  be  made  and  afterwards  be  compelled-  to  remove  it  in 
quantity.  Keep  ripe  Grapes  cool,  and  do  not  allow  the  atmo- 
sphere to  become  parchingly  dry  nor  the  internal  border  to  get 
dried  and  cracked.  Vines  struck  from  eyes  in  February  and 
grown  on  in  torves  or  pots  may  now  be  planted  out  in  properly 
pre|Mured  inside  borders,  to  which  the  roots  should  be  oonfined 
untd  th^  have  extended  through  the  soil,  when  they  may  be 
allowed  to  extend  to  the  external  border.  To  allow  of  this  arches 
should  be  formed  in  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  and  walled  up  to 
confine  the  roots  to  the  internal  border  until  required  to  admit  of 
their  passage  outside.  After  planting  give  a  good  soaking  with 
wat^  at  90^  to  100<»,  and  mulch  with  about  2  inches  thickness  of 
short  manure.  Maintain  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  shade  from 
bright  sun  until  established.  If  fruit  is  required  for  next  season 
it  must  be  taken  from  supernumeraries,  which  should  be  planted 
between  the  permanent  Vines,  these  oeing  allowed  to  make  as 
much  growth  as  possible,  the  supernumeraries  having  the  latexals 
stopp^  at  the  first  joint  and  the  leader  pinched  out  at  8  to  9  feet 
of  growth.  Keep  the  lateral  growth  closely  pinched  through  the 
summer  and  the  principal  leaves  fully  exposed  to  light  With 
gosd  treatment  tM  laterals  will  give  a  good  crop  of  fruit  next 
season,  and  the  Vines  should  then  be  removed. 

Afehm. — Carry  out  previous  directions  relative  to  plants  ripening 
their  fruit  When  the  fruit  is  all  cut  from  a  plant  make  choice  of 
strong  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  trellis,  andcut  the  plants  back 
to  those,  training  them  in  place  of  the  growths  removed.  Fruit 
will  show  and  set  freely  upon  the  sub-laterals,  but  it  does  not 
swell  so  well  as  that  afforded  by  fresh  growths ;  besides,  cutting 
away  the  old  growths  is  a  ready  way  of  freeing  them  of  red 
spider,  which  is  most  frequent  on  the  old  foliage.  Keep  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  remove  some  of  the  surface  soil,  adding  fresh 
lumpy  compost,  making  it  moderately  firm,  and  give  a  good  water- 
mg  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Unless  the  plants  show  a  dis- 
position to  grow  freely  after  fruiting  they  are  best  rooted  out,  then 
start  afresh  with  young  plants  and  new  soil,  which  will  give  much 
better  results  than  old  plants  weakened  by  previous  cropping  and 
attacks  of  insects.  Maintain  a  drier  atmosphere  and  slightly 
higher  temi>srature  to  plants  setting  the  fruit  Fertilise  the  female 
blossoms  daily  as  they  become  fully  expanded ;  stop  one  or  two 
joints  beyond  the  fruit,  takine  care  not  to  allow  one  or  two  fruit 
on  a  plant  to  have  the  lead  of  the  rest.  Earth-up  the  plants 
directly  the  fruits  begin  to  swell-off,  using  rich  compost,  pressing 
it  down  firmly,  and  give  a  good  watering.  Syringe  moderately 
on  wann  afternoons,  and  keep  the  growths  well  regulated  by  fre- 


?[iiaat  attention  to  stopping  and  thinning.  In  pits  and  framea 
mit  in  a  forward  state  should  be  well  exposed  to  the  snn ;  those 
set  and  swelling  should  be  placed  on  slate  to  keep  them  ftom  the 
soil.    Sow  for  succession  as  reauired. 

Cuewnbert. — ^There  must  not  be  any  neglect  in  thinning  out  the 
foliage  and  exhausted  growths,  as  the  regularitj  of  the  supply 
depends  upon  these  precautionary  measures.  Stopping  and  train- 
iuff  must  also  be  regularly  attended  to.  Do  not  overcrop,  nor 
allow  the  fruits  to  hang  longer  than  is  needed  ;  they  wUl  not  only 
be  useless  but  weaken  the  plants.  Moisture  both  at  the  roots  ana 
in  the  atmosphere  must  be  supplied  in  abundance,  especially  in 
hot  weather.  Shade  only  as  much  as  will  prevent  flagging.  Fire 
heat  wUl  still  be  necessary  at  night  and  on  dull  days,  but  oispeBse 
with  it  as  much  as  possible.  Close  the  house  early  in  the  after* 
noon  with  plenty  of  moisture,  and  syringe  the  plants  moderately 
at  the  same  time.  Sow  for  succession,  and  utilise  pits  and  frames 
as  fast  as  they^  become  cleared.  A  moderate  bottom  heat  is  still 
advisable  to  give  the  plants  a  start 

ORCHARD  H0U8B. 

As  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Cherry,  and  Plum  trees  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  aphis  they  will  require  to  be  syringped  every  evening 
after  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  as  it  now  is.  If  the  nights  are  likely 
to  be  unusually  oold  the  trees  should  be  syringed  eariy  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  foliage  may  become  fairly  dry  before  nightfall, 
but  syrin^  early  in  the  morning  if  the  day  is  likely  to  be  fine. 
This  persistent  syringing  with  clear  rain  water  will  generally 
keep  the  foliase  free  from  insects ;  but  if  not,  the  house  snonld  lie 
fumigated  witn  tobacco  paper,  being  careful  that  the  foliage  is  dry 
and  not  to  give  an  overaose.  Examine  Apricot,  Cherry,  anid 
Pear  trees  for  caterpillars,  squeesiuff  any  folded  leaves  between  the 
thumb  and  finarer.  In  fine  weather  the  ventilators  should  be 
opened  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  m  the  morning  and  closed 
at  five  to  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  according  to  the  weather. 
Abundance  of  water  will  be  required  by  trees  planted  out  and  in 
pots,  and  a  good  surface  dressing  of  rich  material  should  be  given  to 
trees  in  pots  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  also  to  those  planted  out 
and  not  growing  freely.  Besides  encouraging  surface-rootFacfeion, 
the  top-mressing  tends  to  check  evaporation,  and  promotes  greater 
regularity  of  moisture,  in  addition  to  manurial  matter  carried  down 
by  the  watering  to  the  roots.  Over-luxuriant  trees  in  pots  may 
easily  be  checked  by  raising  them  on  bricks  instead  of  allowing  the 
roots  to  penetrate  too  freely  into  the  border  on  which  the  pots  are 
usnaUy  stood.  Ovei>luxunant  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off,  and 
to  insure  as  far  as  possible  uniform  development  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  trees,  those  growing  irregularly  should  be  stopped.  AToid 
overcrowding  the  growths,  it  bang  essential  that  the  foliage  have 
air  and  light  freely.  Thin  out  the  fruit  of  Apricots,  Caches, 
Nectarines,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears  if  necessary  ;  but  in  every 
instance  it  is  advisable  to  wait  until  it  is  seen  whidli  fruits  take  the 
lead  in  swelling,  and  then  the  smaller  fruit  may  be  removed  by 
degrees.  A  moderate  crop  of  fine  fruit  is  much  preferable  to 
a  heavy  one  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  wood  for  future  oropa 
has  a  chance  of  being  early  and  well  ripened.  Stop  or  pinch  out 
most  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  Fig  trees,  and  rub  off  any  shoots 
likely  to  render  the  trees  too  crowded.  Disbud  Vines  as  soon  aa 
the  most  promising  shoots  can  be  distingmshed,  leaving  one  only 
to  each  break. 

PLAST  HOUBSS. 

iStore.— Small   young  plants'  of   Allamandas,   Bougainvilleaff, 
Cierodendrons,  dardeoias,  and  similar  free-growing  plants  that 
were  potted  early,  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  rootbonnd. 
Bongainvillea  glabra  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  when  in 
flower  are  fine  conservatory  ornaments.    If  started  in  moderate 
heat  they  will  be  m  flower  about  this  time.    They  should  be 
removed  to  a  house  about  10°  lower  in  temperature  so  soon  aa 
the  bracts  are  formed  in  quantity  and  showing  colour.    For  a 
few  days  give  them  comparatively  little  air  and  not  too  mueb 
water  at  the  roots,  or  the  flowers  will  probably  fall.    After  a  few 
days  in  the  new  quarters  a  little  more  air  may  be  given.    Keejp 
them  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  do  not  shade,  which  la 
never  required  by  these  plants ;  the  exposure  to  light  and  the  lower 
temperature  give  colour  to  Bongainvillea  glabra  nearly  equal  to 
B.  spectabilis.  and  the  flowers  wul  be  good  for  four  to  six  weeks. 
The  plants  will  quickly  grow  and  flower  again  if  returned  to  heat 
after  flowering,  and  subjected  to  the  same  cooling  treatment  before 
removal  to  the  conservatory.    Stove  plants  intended  for  a  similar 
purpose  or  for  exhibition  should  be  gradually  subjected  to  a  lower 
temperature  and  plenty  of  light,  to  prevent  their  suffering  from  the 
exposure.  Those  plunged  in  fermenting  material  should  be  removed 
from  it  several  days  before  they  are  taken  from  the  stove.    Dracm- 
nas  grown  for  room  or  conservatory  decoration  should  be  gradually 
submitted  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  have  plenty  of  lignt ;  if  not 
inured  in  this  way  the  plants  will  become  disfisured  and  uselesa 
when  placed  in  rooms.     Similar  remarks  apply  to  other  stove 
plants  employed  for  a  like  purpose,  most  of  which  will  bear  a  brief 
sojourn  in  the  conservatory  provided  they  have  been  prepared  for 
the  purpose.     Coleuses  are  useful  summer  decorative  plants  for 
cooler  situations  than  stoves,  they  bemg  prepared  for  such  pur* 
pose  by  being  gradually  inured  to  a  lower  temperature.     All 
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twining  stove  plants  should  be  eximined  frequently  to  keep  the 
young  shoots  from  becoming  entansled.  If  they  become  twisted 
together  for  any  length  of  time  they^  are  not  only  difficult  of 
liberation,  but  the  youn$^  flowers  showmg  are  almost  certain  to  be 
injured  if  not  destroyed.  TabernsBmontanas  will  be  making  free 
growth,  and  must  have  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  but  it  must  not 
be  excessive,  they  being  impatient  of  being  too  wet  at  the  roots. 
When  kept  too  hot  they  are  liable  to  cast  the  buds,  which  may 
account  for  their  being  less  grown  than  their  merits  deserve. 
Tineas  intended  for  autumn  flowering  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flower  now,  but  be  stopped,  which  will  cause  them  to  push  several 
shoots.  Plants  which  are  subject  to  red  spider  should  be  forcibly 
syrin^od  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  overhead  in 
tae  afternoon  of  bright  days.  This  and  a  moist  atmosphere  ob- 
tained by  frequently  damping  available  surfaces  ifl  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  this  pest.  Fumigate  occasionally  as  a  preventive  of 
aphis  and  thrips. 

Oreenhouse. —  Lapa^eria  rosea  and  L.  alba  require  abundant 
supplies  of  water  during  growth  providing  the  drainage  is  ample 
and  durable.     Acrophyllum   venosum  and  Pimelea   spectabilis 
should  receive  a  little  shade  in  bright  weather  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  or  the  leaves  will  become  browned  and  red  spider  will 
appear  and  rapidly  increase  apace.     Similar  remarks  apply  to 
Oborosemas  and  other  hardwooded    plants.     Young  Pimeleas, 
Polygalas,  Boronias,  Aphelexes,  Groweas,  Ghorozemas,  Epacrises, 
Eriostemons,    Dracophyllums,    Grompholobiums,  Leschenaultias, 
and  Tremandras  should  be  encouraged  with  slight  syringings 
«very  afternoon  in  sunny  weather,  damping  the  material  on  which 
they  stand  every  evening,  closing  the  house  early.    Hedaromas, 
Phsenocomas,  and  similar  plants  should  not  be  syringed  overhead, 
but  the  material  on  which  they  stand  should  oe  damped  every 
afternoon  and  the  outside  of  the  pots,  closing  the  house  with 
sufficient  sun  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  to  70^  or  75**,  and  if 
the  house  be  very  light  sHeht  shade  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  will  benefit  the  plants,  but  it  must  not  be 
employed  at  any  time  but  when  the  sun  is  very  bright,  or  it  will 
do  harm  by  making  the  growth  soft.    Cassia  corymbosa  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  stout  growth  in  a  light  position  and  then 
it  flowers  freely,  but  in  shade  it  has  not  a  chance.    It  must  not 
be  overpotted,  and  is  impatient  of  excessive  supplies  of  water. 
Being  subject  to  red  spider  an  application  of  some  safe  insecticide 
is  to  oe  preferred  to  fi^uent  heavy  syringings.    Hydrangeas  also 
require  plenty  of  light,  and  the  foliage  must  not  suffer  for  want 
of  moisture,  the  heads  of  bloom  being  increased  in  size  by  supplies 
of  weak  liquid  manure  to  the  roots.    Neriums  now  that  the  flowers 
are  pushing  must  have  plenty  of  water,  for  if  allowed  to  suffer 
they  are  liable  to  drop.    The  plants  cannot  have  too  lij^ht  a  situa- 
tion, and  if  red  spider  appears  forcible  syringings  will  eject  it. 
Boronias,  Eriostemons,  and  Ghorozemas  are  very  effective  for 
<X)nservatory  decoration,  and  allowed  a  li^ht  situation  they  will 
not  suffer  during  the  time  of  their  flowenng,  removing  them  to 
their  growing  quarters  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over.    Azaleas 
as  they  go  out  of  flower  should  be  cleared  of  the  seed  pods. 
Azaleas  placed  in  cool  houses  to  retard  the  flowering  should  as 
thej  show  colour  be  removed  to  a  house  where  they  can  be  kept 
a  httle  warmer,  syringing  them  overhead  until  the  flowers  are 
fmlly  expanded.    Show  and  fancy  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  should 
be  assisted  with  liquid  manure  after  the  first  flowers  are  set,  which 
will^  increase  the  bloom  and  time  of  production.    Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums intended  to  succeed  the  show  varieties  should  be  encou- 
raged to  make  growth  by  potting  if  they  require  it,  removing  the 
flowers  as  they  are  formed,  and  snpplying  with  liquid  manure. 
If  cuttings  be  inserted  now  in  gentle  neat  and  grown  on  through 
the  summer  they  will  make  good  plants  for  winter  flowering. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  .RECEIVED. 

George  Gummow,  Loughborough  Road,  Brixton. — CcUalogw  of 
Bedding  Plants. 

Carter  &.  Co.,  High  Holbom,  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice  Planti, 

Samuel  Yates,  16,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.— /Z/tatrotec^  Cata- 
Iqgue  of  Hivet  and  Bee  Furniture. 

Ewing  &  Co.,  Eaton,  Norwich. — Catalogue  of  New  Boies, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books  (C.  B.  TT.).— We  do  not  know  of  any  work  that  you  can  obtain 
which  will  give  you  the  information  you  reqaire. 

Mushroom  {A.  Sindair).— it  is  Agaricus  campestrts  var.  slMcola,  mean- 
ing an  inhabitant  of  woods ;  it  is  edible,  but  not  particularly  good. 

AsPA&Aors  BSDS  (J.  A.).— Yon  might  with  advantage  remove  a  portion 
of  the  soil  from  the  beds  in  the  autumn  before  applying  the  winter  dressing. 
In  making  new  beds  it  will  be  better  to  obtain  two-year-old  phmts  for 
planting  than  to  replant  the  old  ones  now  in  your  possession. 

Plants  for  Rockworx  {J.  &).— If  the  rockery  is  shaded  Foms  are 
appropriate  ;  if  in  a  sunny  position  alpine  plants  are  suitable.  If  you  will 
state  the  aspect  and  character  of  the  rockery,  and  about  the  number  of 
plants  yon  require,  we  will  endeavour  to  aid  you  in  making  a  selection. 
Your  other  question  shall  have  our  attention. 

Climatis  Jackmaku  (^a  Old  A(ft«eH&<r).—Yon  must  not  **  pinch  the 


long  shoots  to  make  the  plants  grow  bushy"  unless  you  wiU  be 
with  bashes  without  floweri.  Tlie  grrowtlis  most  all  be  retained.  Mdmte 
time  the  phmts  will  be  corered  with  handsome  flowers.  TheseCtoMiw 
are  suitable  for  corering  walls,  to  which  the  8h03ta  can  be  secm«l,|d^ 
roots,  and  rustic  work ;  or  they  may  bo  grown  In  large  beds  and  lelttotaaj 
a  natural  mass,  when  they  often  produce  a  gorgeous  effect. 

Fancy  Pansiks  (X.  ^.).— There  are  almost  ocrUln  to  be  wme*Bw»| 
varieties  amongst  your  plants  that  have  been  raised  from  seed,OBtsi 
extremely  uuUkely  that  they  surpass  ths  forms  already  in  <»°"^«f-J5 
can  best  ascertain  what  you  require  by  submitting  flowers  to  a  good  Moai 
Either  Mr.  Cannell  of  Swanley,  or  Mr.  I^aing  of  the  Stanstesd  Park  SBnefjl 
For«st  Hill,  neither  of  whom  Is  far  from  you,  are  quite  competent  to  gt«| 
you  the  information  you  covet. 

Double  Primroses  (/.  J7.,  5i«#«r).— Double  forms  of  the  wild  PnE«| 
are  occasionally  found  in  a  wild  state.  The  flowers  sent  are  ▼«7^^5I 
the  variety  is  worthy  of  preservation.  If  grown  in  good  soU  and  the  ^kM 
divided  by  oflwts  as  they  are  produced  you  wiU  soon  obtain  a  numiier 
planto.  All,  or  nearly  aU,  wUl  produce  double  flowers ;  but  if  the  planti 
left  undisturbed  for  some  yeara  they  occasionally  revert  to  their  — 
form. 

8BEDLINO  Primrose  («.  P.  5.).— The  variety  sent  is  not  Mw^ttej 
it  common.    It  is  worth  preserving,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  "«"*  °^ 
developes  Into  a  Polyanthus,  as  ours  have  done,  when  the  plant  attalM  i 
strength.    The  fasciation  of  the  Dalav  is  very  marked.    The  Orchidhiji 
labellums  developed  side  by  Bide,      we  cannot  account  for  the  tma 
Nature  that  you  have  submitted.    It  is  easy  to  say  they  are  the  resowi 
« the  season,"  but  not  by  any  means  so  easy  to  perceive  how  or 
manner  the  changes  have  been  effected. 

MUBOAT  TROVBRlN  GRAPE  (/».  IT.).— ThIs  is  no  doubt  the  Jk'JJJ' 
which  you  reter.  It  is  known  also  as  Trov^ren  Frontignan,  unto  wmo 
name  it  is  described  as  follows  In  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit  ^anu^ -•  »^ 
large  and  well  set,  with  very  hirge  round  berries  ;  skin  grwOsh  wyga 
first,  changing  as  it  ripens  to  pale  amber,  and  frequently  ^{^ J™""  2J 
or  specks ;  flesh  pale  and  crackUng,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  and  with  •  «« 
Frontignan  flavour.  This  is  a  beautiful  Grape,  and  appears^  to  be  an  exur 
rated  form  of  White  Frontignan.    It  requires  a  hot  vinery. 

MILDEW  ON  ROSES  (IT.  W.  X.).— Youv  planta  are  unqoestlonaWy  iajjw 
with  mildew,  which  you  may  destroy  by  dusting  the  ^oliMgtyfmm^ 
The  planto  have  probably  received  a  check  by  the  removal  from  wew 
to  the  open  garden.  The  cold  and  drying  winds  that  l»»^'*5r^2°!!^ 
have  injured  many  planta  more  hardy  than  your  Boses.  We  do  ^J^ 
nise  your  Indian  plant  by  the  withered  specimen  before  us,  nor  eu  « 
Identify  the  Salvia  without  seeing  ita  flowers. 

Preserving  the  Colours  of  Flowbrs  (Zi.  C,  X.).— It  *»  ^*J,^JJ 
easy  to  preserve  the  colours  of  flowers  in  drying,  particularly  some  (wiw* 
shades.    After  placing  the  specimens  between  sheets  of  Wo**^,"^ 
ordinary  drying  paper  employed  for  botanical  purposes,  I*^  ."fJJX 
a  hot  Iron,  which  will  fix  the  colours  of  some  flowers,  as  quick  y*"***! 
principal  object.    Another  system,  which  is  often  cfflcicnt  if  ""^J^^^ 
is  the  following  :  Secure  the  sterna  of  the  flowers  to  fine  ^"^*"»  ""SLmS 
separately  in  a  thin  clear  solution  of  gum  arable,  then  ■°'I*°i"Tj|jyi 
thoroughly  dry,  when  they  can  be  carefully  pressed.    The  gum  J"™"  •  TL. 
glazing  on  the  surface  of  the  flowers  that  is  hardly  peroeptUw  »«  j 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  air  affecting  the  colours. 

DESTROYING  TUB  Cherrt  Aphis  {U.  IT..* IT.). —This  inaeet,igj^; 
i«  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  destroy,  especially  when  it  is  P*^*T~ti«i  to 
crease  to  a  Urge  extent  and  cover  the  trees  thickly.  The  5^>«***S»o( «n 
which  you  refer  is  made  by  boiling  4  ozs.  of  quassia  chips  ^^^^^^^^^acisg 
hour  in  a  gallon  of  water,  then  adding  4  gallous  of  water  b^^PIiJi  aa 
the  trees.  If  to  thta  you  add  a  solution  of  soft  soap  of  the  •*^8°f!*,^  te 
to  a  gallon  of  water  and  a  quart  of  tob«uxx>  liquor  the  (^PP"^f^i  a^.  c/ 
still  more  effective.  Mr.  Abbey  found  (see  page  880)  that  ^'^^J^l^^ 
nicotine  soap  dissolved  in  a  gMlon  of  water  destroyed  the  peach,  OQcnj, 
Plum  aphis  without  injaring  either  the;follage  or  fruit  of  the  trees.  ^^ 

Asparagus  Failiko  (/./J.).— The  beds  appear  to  have  **®° 'jW 

prepared.     The  pUnto  were  no  doubt  too  old  when  they  were  K^^ 

healthy  two-year-old  planta  are  better  than  those  older,  and  ^^'^Jr^gg^ 

removed  just  aa  growth  is  commencing  in  the  spring.    We  <*""*?*  T^S 
for  the  — -"' r--ii.' t. i.v-  — .«»4.i^V.  *ul*  4-Iia  tkirrmann  TmBi'^ 

of  last 

not  having  been  sufficiently  drained. 

often  slightly  suffused  with  pink  when 

white. 


seedlings  failing  except  on  the  assumption  that  the  ^^^I^^Z 
summer  contributed  to  the  decay  of  a  portion  of  the  P"*"**  ■rl-i 


The  Zonal  Pelargonium  you  njn* 
'^  **  first  opens  and  then  iw'*^ 


it 


INSECTS  (Sir  S.  /).).— The  shoote  of  the  Pioea  Pinsapo  have  ^^!S^ 

•pedes  of  Hylurgus.    In  daj« J 

ne  by  throwing  tobacco  ^^J^ligt 
rose  over  the  terminal  shoots,  or  a  deoocUon  of  quassia  made  oy  °*"^|q  \t 


by  a  beetle  of  the  Scolytldie  groui:^  a 
stances  some  good  haa  been  done 


ounces  of  the  chips  in  a  gallon  of  water.    The  Ftem  of  the  ^"^.^^uMdt. 
carefully  examined,  as  a  lodgment  may  bo  made  there  by  some  of  toe  ^jj; 
iS.  C,  thirst).— The  insecta  are  the  troublesome  larv»  of  Ahi»xM^*«— 
Uuiata,  frequent  In  f>pring  in  GkKMeberry  and  Currant  bushes. 

BURNT  Earth  and  Rubbish  iDule*  Brov).— The  chief  ^^f^^M 
stltuonta  obtained  by  bummg  the  substances  you  mention  wooia  "^rT^ 
in  the  form  of  charcoal,  potash,  and  phosphates,  all  of  which  are  Jj^^ta 
beneficial  to  plant  growth.  There  would  also  be  other  compounds  iwb*^ 
small  proportions,  but  these  could  only  be  determined  by  '^^^^^^^Tr^ngs 
benefit  the  planta  derive  from  the  carbon  is  due  to  ita  combining  wita  wg^ 
to  form  carbonic  acid,  in  which  form  it  is  absorbed  by  the  «>*'**»  "JLa  k 
being  decomposed  in  the  leaves,  the  oxygen  being  exhaled,  the  JJJ^t 
retained  and  assimlhited  to  form  the  structure  or  wobdy  portion  ot  ^^^^jj^i 
Potash  entere  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  planta  and  ^JJr^^ 
to  their  health.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  phosphates  <'0™^'^hat8( 
ammonia  in  the  soil,  thus  forming  a  valuable  manure  which  /^^^|» 
nitrogen  to  the  formation  of  the  living  or  protoplasmic  portloosof  tDgp"^^ 
You  will  find  some  valuable  information  upon  this  subject  under  tM  do*^  , 
"  Paring  and  Bumhig  Land  "  in  Nos.  980,  981,  and  982  of  the  Jour^  " 
Bortieutture. 

Insects  in  Cucumber  Bed  (A  Regular SubteHber). —Then  •«  "*lSfire 
on  theroota  sent;  you  have  probably  killed  them  with  paraffli^^T^«« 
perceive  you  have  been  applying.  You  must  not  apply  it  BtrongtfJ^^ 
recommended  ;  if  **  poured  tnely  "  on  the  soil  it  would  certainly  ^^'^^jn^ 
planta.    UnleH  we  have  specimensof  the  insect  in  the  living  state  in  ^"^ 
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identify  It  or  suggest  *'  how  it  orUrinatw.''  We  do  not  think  the  tan  is  the 
canse  of  the  Inaeot's  appearing.  We  can  only  repeat  that  yon  shoold  remove 
a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  from  the  bed  containing  the  plants  Uiat  are  still 
healthy  and  add  fresh  soil  from  another  source,  and  manure  to  induce  surface 
roots.  If  you  sprinkle  a  thin  layer  of  soot  on  the  bed  before  adding  the 
fresh  compoet  you  will  check  the  insects,  if  any,  coming  from  below  into  the 
surface  SOIL 

NAMS8  or  FRUITS  (Wtn.  i\)rt«i).— We  are  not  aWe  to  identify  the  Apple, 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  many  local  varieties  found  in  various  districts. 
KR.  0.).—U  the  flowers  are  large  the  Peach  is  no  doubt  Early  Beatrice,  if 
they  are  small  it  is  Barly  Louise.  The  latter  is  a  larger  and  handsomer 
fruit  than  tbe  former. 

Names  op  FulSTS  (J.  Pope).—!,  Carex  sylvatica ;  2,  C.  pendula ;  8,  Caltha 
palustris  ;  4,  Allium  ursinum  ;  6,  Cardamine  pratensis  flore-pleno ;  6,Goronilla 
Emerus ;  7,  Too  withered  to  be  identified.  (Jf.  J.  T.).— The  plant,  we  think, 
is  Lobelia  Dortmanni,  which  grows  in  similar  situations  to  the  Sriocaulon ; 
the  leaves  differ  considerably  in  the  shape  from  Eriocaulon,  and  we  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plant  is  a  Lobelia.  ( Thonuu  Jennings)  .—As  we  did 
not  receive  your  letter  until  four  days  after  date,  and  as  the  flowers  were 
not  sent  in  a  box  with  moist  packing  to  keep  them  fresh,  tliey  arrived  in 
9uch  a  crushed  and  withered  state  as  to  be  quite  unrecognisable.  ((7.  Uavh 
i-ffu.)— The  small  pale  lilac  flower  is  a  double  form  of  Cardamine  pratensis ; 
the  other  with  the  rough  leaf  Lamium  maculatum.  (Z.  F.).— The  Conifftr 
is  probably  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  but  no  one  could  determine  with  accuracy 
from  the  small  scrap  sent.  (/.  &,  AberdeemMre). —The  specimens  were  so 
much  crushed  as  to  be  quite  unrecognisable.  They  ought  to  have  been 
sent  in  a  small  box.  with  their  stems  secunsd  in  damp  mom.  (Inquirer).— 
Anchusa  italica.  {E.  H.  £rarH#<m)  .—PcUirgonium  echinatum.  i^It-Uh  Sub- 
-teriber).— Too  withered  for  identification,  as  many  plants  ore  that  are  simply 
«ncloaed  in  letters  and  sent  to  us.  The  paper  extracts  the  moisture  from  the 
flowers,  and  the  poetnifBce  punches  crush  them  to  powder. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat  or  brank  is  an  annual  flbrous^rooted  plant  with 
upright  yet  pliant  and  branching  stems  of  a  light  green  colonri 
eomewbat  tinged  with  red  when  approaching  maturity.  It  grows 
from  2  feet  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  in  accordance  with  the  vigour 
of  the  crop,  caused  by  the  condition  and  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  grown.  The  flowers  grow  somewhat  in  clusters,  and 
are  of  a  white  colour  tinged  and  shaded  with  red,  and  when  the 
•eed  Ib  sown  in  the  proper  season  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom 
during  the  month  of  July.  The'  seed,  which  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  and  angular  in  form,  is  generally  ripe  about  August  or 
«arly  part  of  September,  although  very  shallow  land  will  ripen 
the  seed  earlier,  yet  when  the  land  is  holding  and  well  manured 
the  ripening  process  will  be  delayed  sometimes  until  the  end  of 
September.  This  plant  may  be  grown  upon  any  soil  which  is 
not  too  wet ;  if,  therefore,  the  soil  is  in  a  healthy  state  it  wil 
usually  produce  a  good  crop  without  any  manure  being  applied^ 
This  being  what  is  termed  a  forage  or  green  fodder  crop,  the  seed 
is  commonly  sown  in  April  or  May,  the  latter  month  being  bestt 
because  the  young  plants  will  be  more  likely  to  escape  injury  by 
frost.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  sown  with  advantage  either  for  sheep 
folding  and  feeding  on  the  land,  or  cut  for  soiling  horses  or  cow 
cattle,  as  these  animals  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  thrive  well  when 
fed  with  it.  For  these  purposes  it  may  be  sown  with  the  surety 
of  a  valuable  crop  as  late  as  midsummer,  as  in  the  warm  weather 
it  will  vegetate  immediately  it  is  sown  and  quickly  coyer  the 
ground,  and  if  sown  the  last  week  in  June  as  a  second  crop  after 
trifolium,  early  yetches,  rye,  Ac,  it  will  giye  an  abundant  crop  in 
September  and  until  the  night  frosts  commence.  It  may  also  be 
used  as  supplementary  food  for  dairy  cows  when  the  g^rass  in  the 
park  lands  or  pastures  becomes  short,  for  it  will  flush  the  milk  of 
cows  partially  fed  with  it,  and  improye  the  flayour  of  the  butter. 

We  must  now  call  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer  to  the 
method  of  cultiyation.  It  is,  like  most  other  of  the  forage  plants, 
best  grown  upon  a  clean  fallow,  and  should  be  sown  oyer  the 
land  broadcast  by  hand,  for  the  angular  shape  of  the  seed  will 
preyent  its  running  freely  if  sown  with  Bennett's  seed  barrow. 
The  seed  required  will  be  about  2  to  2^  bushels  if  for  sheep  and 
cattle  feeding,  and  is  now  worth  about  4«.  per  bushel.  The  land 
may  be  left  rather  cloddy  at  the  time  of  sowing  if  the  surface  is 
not  too  dry  and  hard,  because  when  the  seed  is  sown  the  land 
may  be  worked  down  fine  immediately  afterwards,  and  rolled 
with  the  ring  roller.  In  this  way  we  find  the  seed  will  be  buried 
well  and  not  too  deep.    Buckwheat  may  be  sown  in  April  and 


May  with  the  view  of  taking  a  crop  of  seed  instead  of  Lent  com, 
and  when  sown  with  clover  it  is  almost  sure  to  plant  welL  It 
has  been  known  where  land  has  been  what  is  termed  clover-si^ 
or  where  the  red  clover  has  failed  several  times,  that  a  good 
plant  can  be  obtained  when  sown  with  buckwheat,  for  as  a  rule 
clover  will  grow  much  better  with  it  than  with  wheat  or  barley. 
The  buckwheat  does  not  crowd  the  clover  as  wheat  or  barley  is 
apt  to  do,  but  wUl  only  shelter  it  from  the  sun  during  the  early 
summer  season.  We  consider  it  a  great  advantage  to  !!»▼©» 
growth  of  clover  after  the  buckwheat  is  removed  and  haxvested, 
for  if  not*  cut  too  low  or  near  the  ground  the  growth  of  clojer 
will  be  very  fine  and  sufficient  for  cutting  up  for  cattle  untu  the 
early  frosts.  We  recollect  that  in  five  successive  seasons  we  have 
been  enabled  to  cut  clover  for  horses  and  cattle  during  the  latter 

Eart  of  September  and  through  October  into  November  untU  the 
:ost  commences,  nor  does  this  injure  the  clover  for  the  following 
year,  as  many  farmers  suppose  who  have  not  experienced  it. 

When  the  crop  is  cut  for  seed  the  stelks  become  rather  hard, 
the  woody  fibre  having  been  formed,  and  in  case  clover  is  grow- 
ing amongst  the  crop  ft  should  be  cut  high,  so  as  not  to  injure  it. 
Leaving  a'  portion  of  the  ripened  stalks  behind  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  unless  a  large  quantity  could  be  obtained  and 
burned  into  ashes,  for  an  analysiB  by  *^  Vanquelin  "  gives  the 
following  resulte  :— Carbonate  of  potash,  29*5  ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
3-8 ;  carbonate  of  lime,  17-6  ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  18-6  :  silica, 
16-2  ;  alumina,  10-6  ;  moisture,  9-0  j  total,  100.  The  resulte  will 
vary  with  the  soil  without  doubt  on  which  the  plant  is  grown, 
but  still  the  carbonate  of  potash  is  so  abundant  that  it  has  been 
suggested  as  a  profitable  transaction  to  bum  the  buckwheat  straw 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  this  useful  salt.  This,  however,  we  must 
consider  an  error,  for  although  the  stelks  are  not  sufficiently  valu- 
able as  a  food  after  the  seed  has  been  teken,  yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  employed  as  bedding  or  litter  for  cattle  boxes, 
pig  pens,  Ac.  Afterwards  it  would  come  into  use  as  dung,  contoin- 
ing  nearly  all  the  value  of  the  ashes,  with  an  amount  of  ammonia 
added 

We  have  information  relating  to  another  species  of  buckwheat. 
It  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary 
sort,  bears  a  smaller  seed,  and  is  hardy.  It  is  said  also  that  it  will 
live  through  the  winter  and  produce  early  spring  food  for  cattle 
"  Thayer,"  who  is  an  authority  in  such  matters,  however,  stetes 
that  he  has  repeatedly  tried  the  latter  plant,  and  that  ite  produce 
in  the  field  is  so  insignificant  that  he  cannot  join  in  ite  praise.  If 
however,  what  is  said  of  it  Could  be  proved  to  be  true,  the  home 
farmer  must  remember  that  we  have  various  other  planto  for  green 
fodder  in  the  spring  with  which  it  could  scarcely  compete,  such 
as  rye,  trifolium,  and  Itelian  rye  grass.  Some  farmers  advocate 
ploughing  it  down  for  manure  in  the  same  way  as  mustord  is 
treated ;  if  that  is  done  it  must  be  upon  a  very  strong  clay,  or  t"® 
stems  would  cause  the  land  to  be  very  hollow,  for  if  ploughed 
uuder  upon  light  soils  it  would  be  injurious.  As  the  stelks  con- 
tein  two  kinds  of  potash  there  is  no  doubt  that  upon  strong  soils 
the  chemical  action  would  be  beneficial  on  the  decay  of  the  stems ; 
but  the  mechanical  action  would  be  good  also  in  our  strongest 
soils  by  making  them  lighter  and  more  easily  worked.  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  our  traditional  agricultural  authority,  has  observ^  that 
he  found  one  bushel  of  buckwheat  mixed  with  four  bushels  of 
bran  would  go  farther  than  two  bushels  of  oate,  and  has  been 
found  full  food  for  a  horse  for  a  week.  In  any  calculation  the 
home  farmer  would  make  at  the  present  time  he  must  not  be 
misled,  but  reckon  the  produce  of  buckwheat  per  acre  and  the 
price  of  bran  before  comparing  with  two  bushehi  of  oate  for  horse- 
feeding.  In  our  own  practice  we  have  grown  some  very  useful 
crops  for  sheep-feeding  in  the  green  stete,  as  it  may  be  fed  with 
advantage  by  folding  sheep  upon  at  any  stage  of  its  growth,  and 
we  view  it  as  useful  to  fill  up  a  vacuum  in  the  produce  of  c«*ta"i 
fields  as  an  intercrop  between  some  others  as  green  fodder.  Buck- 
wheat is  also  extremely  well  adapted  for  sowing  with  grass  seeds 
for  permanent  pasture,  as  it  prevente  the  weeds  injunng  the  young 
grass  plante,  and  also  furnishes  food  for  sheep.  In  either  case  we 
never  think  of  allowing  the  sheep  to  eat  the  grass  very  bare,  nor 
to  run  back  upon  the  ground  where  they  have  been  folded,  they 
do  not  then  hurt  the  young  grass  pUnte.  By  feeding  off  a  gross 
and  succulent  crop  nke  buckwheat  they  leave  a  great  deal  o 
manure  behind  and  tread  the  land  down  firm,  thus  in  both  ways 
benefiting  the  future  prospect  of  a  good  permanent  pasJ^J^e.  We 
must  in  conclusion  call  attention  to  this  crop  if  fed  off  without 
any  other  seeds  being  sown  with  it  as  a  fallow  crop  and  prepara- 
tion for  wheat,  especially  upon  loamy  soils  j  for  it  not  only  shade 
the  land  and  leaves  it  mellow  and  kind,  but  the  dressmg  left  by 
sheep  after  eating  off  a  full  crop  is  of  considerable  value,  espe- 
cially to  a  stock  fiock  j  it  should,  however,  be  fed  before  the  autumn 
rains  commence. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
Horse  XaAowr.— This  will  now  consist  of  constent  work  on  the 
fallows  intended  for  roote,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  that  the  season 
has  been  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  clearing  of  land  intended 
for  root  crops.  But  we  wish  to  call  the  home  farmer's  attention 
to  the  growing  of  mangolds  and  oanote  as  a  second  crop  after 
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rye  and  trifolimn.  We  faave  had  great  aaocew  in  past  aeaaons  by 
laying  out  manure  from  the  cattle  boxes  and  spreading  and  plongh* 
ine  immediately.  When  the  weather  is  very  dry  drill  the  man- 
gold  seed  the  same  day  ^  and  although  the  land  may  be  liberally 
mannred,  still  we  find  it  necessary  to  use  in  the  drill  2  cwt.  of 
bone  superphosphate  per  acre  vrith  B6me  ashes  to  give  the  young 
plants  a  good  start,  because  this  is  required  where  the  seeding  is 
rather  late.  We  must  urge  especial  attention  to  the  drilling  on 
the  same  day  as  ploughing,  because  this  is  the  safest  way  to  insure 
a  quick  and  regular  vegeution  of  the  seed.  There  is.  however, 
another  plan  which  we  can  advise  the  home  farmer  to  adopt — that 
it,  after  the  dung  is  laid  out  to  rake  it  into  every  third  furrow,  and 
as  fast  as  the  land  is  ploughed  to  run  the  roller  over,  bo  that  the 
women  may  follow  and  hand-dibble  the  seed  on  thn  furrow  imme- 
diately over  the  dung,  but  the  dibbling  must  not  be  delayed  iipon 
any  aooonnt  if  wish  to  be  certain  of  the  seed  vegetating.  With 
regard  to  the  drilling  of  carrots  after  a  green  fodder  crop,  we  have 
had  great  success  in  obtaining  heavy  crops  sown  up  to  the  20th 
of  May.  For  cattle  we  prefer  the  white  Belgian,  but  for  sale  we 
piefer  die  Bed  Intermediate,  as  they  grow  short  and  clean  and 
are  more  easily  taken  out  of  the  ground.  We  prefer  to  lay  out 
the  manure  and  spread  as  for  mangold,  but  the  manure  should  be 
short  and  decomposed,  in  fact  a  near  approach  to  mould,  long 
dung  from  the  yard  or  cattle  boxes  being  apt  to  make  the  plan  a 
grow  forked  and  fibrous.  We  drill  our  carrot  seed  in  rows  20  inches 
apart  and  on  the  level,  and  previous  to  dxilling  the  seed  is  hand- 
rubbed,  which  frees  it  from  the  burr  or  husk,  in  which  state  it 
runs  as  finely  in  the  drill  as  turnip  seed ;  but  we  also  like  to  use 
BiqMrphoephate  and  ashes  the  same  as  for  mangold,  to  give  the 
joang  plants  a  good  stort  at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  Many 
fanners  sow  carrot  seed  in  March,  but  we  have  always  obtained 
the  best  crops  after  once  ploughing,  as  the  weeds  do  not  injure 
the  erowth  of  the  joung  carrot  plants,  nor  are  there  so  many 
weeds  to  contend  with  as  when  sown  after  a  fallow,  and  by  sowing 
in  May  instead  of  Maich  we  save  the  expense  of  at  least  one 
hoeing,  say  7s,  or  Ss.  per  acre. 

Sand  Labour.-^The  feeding  of  stock  will  now  make  work  for 
meip—that  is,  the  cutting  of  grass  or  green  fodder  of  any  kind 
both  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  make  the 
teamsmen  cut  up  the  trifolium  and  clover,  Aa,  for  the  horses ;  but 
we  much  prefer  to  put  a  man  or  men  at  this  work  without  taking 
the  teamsmen  away  perhaps  from  important  field  work,  as  we 
often  require  the  horses  to  work  beyond  the  usual  hours  in  drilling. 
In  case  the  carters  are  called  upon  to  cut  green  fodder  for  the 
horses  it  is  frequently  the  excuse  made  for  reducing  the  time  of 
working  in  the  field.  We  therefore  prefer  to  have  all  the  green 
fodder  required  at  the  stables  and  cattle  stalls  cut  by  men  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  which  fodder  should  be  carted  to  the 
homestead  by  the  odd  hone  or  horses  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
xn^  here  observe  that  there  is  great  advantage  in  cutting  clover 
and  all  green  fodder  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  under  cover  instead 
of  turning  the  horses  and  cattle  out  to  feed  promiscuously,  and  we 
give  it  not  only  to  hordes  but  fatting  cattle,  and  breeding  sows, 
and  store  pigs  of  all  ages.  We  have  never  had  our  cfettle  when 
feeding  for  the  Christmas  markets  do  better  than  when  they  get 
clover  in  the  racks  with  a  small  quantity  of  mangold  cut  and 
mixed  with  cake  and  bean  meal.  If,  however,  we  should  be  short 
of  mangokl  we  cut  some  of  the  clover  mixed  with  sweet  straw 
into  chaff  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  meal,  as  we  find  that 
meal  when  given  with  moist  food  to  which  it  can  adhere  is  always 
eaten  with  less  waste  than  when  used  in  any  other  way.  We 
prefer  also  using  as  much  clover  as  possible  in  the  green  state 
instead  of  makin|f  into  hay  and  incurrinff  the  risk  of  injury  by 
bad  weather,  besides  which  an  acre  of  clover  consumed  in  the 
green  state  will  make  double  the  quantity  of  beef  as  compared 
lAith  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  clover  maoe  into  hay,  and  quite 
double  the  quantity  of  manure  in  addition  would  be  made  from 
green  fodder  as  compared  with  hay  if  ever  so  well  saved  and  of 
the  best  qualitjr.  Bhepherds  and  their  assistants  will  now  be 
engaged  in  washing  the  sheep  in  readiness  for  shearing.  This  is 
at  all  times  a  matter  requiring  care  and  attention  in  order  that 
the  animals  may  not  be  left  in  the  water  too  long,  but  every 
animal  should  be  taken  in  turn  to  be  released  from  the  water, 
otherwise  they  often  suffer  injury  and  sometimes  die  in  oonse- 
qnence.  Great  care  also  is  required  when  the  sh«*ep  are  dipped 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  ticks,  Ac,  for  we  know  a  case  wluch 
ooenrred  lately  where  lorty  sheep  died  through  inattention  in 
dipping. 

CAYUGA  BUCKS. 

Wb  have  before  remarked  that  the  races  of  useful  Ducks  are 
far  less  numerous  than  those  of  profitable  poultry,  though  those 
of  purely  ornamental  waterfowl  are  most  numerous  and  diverse. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  a  good  deal  was  written  and  heard 
about  the  arrival  on  our  shores  of  a  new  black  breed  from  America 
— Cayugas.  We  were  somewhat  interested  in  looking  out  for 
them  when  they  appeared  here  and  there  at  our  shows  ;  but  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  them  little  other  than  our  old  friends 
of  many  names,  popularly  called  Black  East  Indian.     Black 


Dmdcfl  are  among  the  most  lovely  of  poultry— that  is,  black  Dieb 
of  the  race  which  might  almost  be  called  green,  covered  as  tbef 
are  with  an  indescribable  green  sheen  of  the  greatest  brillisaee 
when  seen  in  the  sun.  Such  in  former  days  went  by  variou 
names— viz.,  Black  East  Indian,  Bnenoe  Ay  res,  and  Labrador— 
sufficiently  distant  homes  indeed  I  For  many  reasons  we  are  dii- 
posed  to  think  them  natives  of  the  western  rather  than  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  The  oldest  known  strain  is,  we  believe,  thst 
of  Mr.  Hayne  of  Fordington  near  Dorchester,  who  possessed  it 
in  great  beauty  and  purity  long*  before  Docks  were  exhibited,  and 
who  keeps  it  to  the  present  day.  From  it  we  fancy  most  of  the 
exhibition  strains  of  Black  East  'Indians  (for  so  they  will  probshly 
always  be  called)  are  descended.  Like  Bantams  they  have  been 
bred  for  smallness  of  site,  that  and  the  g^reen  sheen  of  their  pluraags 
being  considered  by  fanciers  their  great  points.  Lovely  as  a  tiny 
pair  are  when  also  gfood  in  colour,  we  have  often  regretted  to  sea 
buds  superb  in  the  hUter  respect  passed  bj  for  being  somewhat 
oversize. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  Cayugas  hare  a  common  origin  with 
the  smaller  black  race,  though  they  haye  not  been  bred  for  «n^' 
ness.   This  is  so  much  gain  to  those  who  wish  to  have  a  beantinil 
Duck  of  ample  size  for  the  tU>le.     The  flesh  of  the  smaller  fareed 
is  excellent,  but  fitted  rather  to  do  duty  for  wild  Ducks  in  a 
second  course  than  to  figure  among  green  peas  in  early  spring. 
Cayugas  as  shown  are  a  square  and  massive  Duck ;  we  have  seen 
some  of  immense  size,  though  their  plumage  was  dull  oomparad 
with  that  of  those  ot  moderate  size.     We,are  well  aoqnauited  with 
one  flock  of  the  breed,  in  size  between  the  huge  exhibition  Cayn(» 
and  the  small  East  Indian,  which  is  most  hardy  and  beautiful,  and 
certainly  excellent  for  the  table.    So  much  harm  has  been  done 
to  the  prolificacy  of  the  larger  breeds — Aylesbirrs  and  Boucts-- 
by  over-fatting  to  get  them  up  to  exhibition  weight,  that  we  think 
it  very  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  make  Cayugas  a  breed  ^' siae. 
If  that  merely  is  desired  there  are  other  kinds  which  should  hsTe 
the  preference ;  but  when  a  Duck  good  all  round — •.«.,  exocllCTt 
both  as  layers  and  table  birds,  hardy  and  beautiful,  is  requuw, 
there  is  none  which  we  can  more  highly  recommend.    ]^®  P°*2 
a  drake,  a  present  from  the  stock  we  haye  named  which  fioBnu 
and  abound  in  a  Berkshire  park,  that  is  a  psrfectly  lovely  m 
and  we  believe  would  in  the  matter  of  colour  compare  well  ^» 
the  vexT  best  of  black  East  Indians. 

The  fancier  who  is  emulous  of  ^lory  in  the  exhibition  room  oja 
well  bestow  his  time  and  pains  m  breeding  the  smallest  of  tbf 
small  East  Indians :  at  least,  then  may  the  larger  Blade  van^ 
be  kept  as  a  useful  Duck,  as  it  certainly  is  an  omamentsi  obj 
and  not  bred  up,  or  rather  fatted  up,  to  the  ridiculous  obesity  « 
those  larger  breeds  which  for  the  most  part  have  little  <^^**°**3 
the  show  pen  until  they  are  both  uncomfortable  to  ^^^^^f 
useless  for  breeding.  The  points  of  Cayugas,  barriiv  ,»**  .^ 
age,  seem  in  no  way  to  differ  from  the  usua^T  standard  K^^®?.:^ 
Black  East  Indians.  The  bills  of  the  drakes,  as  with  the  U^ 
variety,  are  wont  to  be  somewhat  lighter  in  colour  than  cwr^ 
spends  well  with  their  dark  plumage.  We  should  preto  ^^, 
with  the  darkest  bills,  and  with  plumage  having  green  ratner 
than  purple  gloss,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  tinge  of  rust  A  J 
however,  we  nave  said,  we  should  place  vigour  and  prolificacy  w» 
such  a  breed  before  mere  fancy  beauties.-^. 

VARIETIES. 

Phohpic  Sheep.— We  have  to  notice  a  singular  and  ^^^^^ 
circumstance  connected  with  a  breeding  flock  of  ewes  which  has 
occurred  at  Marshal's  Wick,  St.  Albans.  The  writer  says,  we 
have  a  ewe  here  with  a  lamb  about  five  weeks  old,  which  has 
again  brought  forth  two  more  lambs,  all  of  which  are  doing  ^t^ 
He.  however,  does  not  inform  us  of  the  breed  of  the  ewe,  ^^^'.^^ 
of  any  special  importance  other  than  that  we  must  suppose  nv 
be  of  the  honied  Dorset  or  Somerset  breed,  because  having  *J^ 
these  sheep  for  half  a  century  we  have  found  them  more  pronflc 
than  any  other.  We  often  find  them  bringing  two  falls  of  Ian* 
in  the  year,  so  that  when  the  first  lambs  are  being  sold  the  ev» 
are  found  to  be  forward  in  Iamb  again.  The  above  occurrence  » 
very  peculiar  and"  must  be  considered  quite  an  exceptional  circum- 
stance even  amount  prolific  sheep,  such  as  the  homed  Dorsets^^ 
the  Ootswolds,  which  latter  will  bring  nearly  as  many  twinlanoW* 
although  they  will  not  produce  two  falls  of  lambs  in  a  year  ax^ 
the  homed  ewes.  We  have  never  in  our  experience  seen  or  known 
a  case  similar  to  the  curious  exception  as  stated  above. 

Bath  and  West  or  England  Socibty's  Show.— Aj 

alteration  will  this  year  be  made  in  the  days  upon  which  the  ysrd 
will  be  open  to  the  public.  Instead,  as  in  previous  years,  of  op0B' 
ing  on  Monday  and  closing  on  Friday,  the  forthcoming  Show  yrul 
open  at  Worcester  on  Wednesday  the  2nd  of  June,  and  close  on 
the  evening  of  Monday  the  7th  of  June,  thus  following  the  Is^ 
example  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  in  making  the  two 
cheap  days  fall  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  masses.  The  Exhibition  itself  will  be  socb  bs  to 
have  been  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  its  magnificent  predecessors. 
In  the  implement  department  there  is  a  large  increase  o^er  ^^ 
year.    The  numbers  in  the  live  stock  department  are  in  the  aggre- 
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f^te  not  unlike  those  of  the  excellent  Show  of  1879,  and  all 
the  principal  breeders  and  exhibitors,  whoee  animals  are  well 
known  to  the  aericultnral  world,  will  be  represented.  The  poultry 
Show  will  rival,  if-  not  exceed,  that  at  Oxford  in  1878,  which  was 
up  to  that  time  the  largest  ever  held  by  the  Society  ;  and  an 
appropriate  speciality  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  an  extensive  and 
choice  display  of  the  artistic  wares  for  which  Worcester  is  famous. 
The  horticultural  de^rtment  will,  as  usual,  form  an  attractive 
featuiB  of  the  Exhibition,  and  will  consist  of  a  nnmber  of  rich 
specimenB  from  the  floral  collections  of  gentlemen  and  nursery- 
men in  Worcestershire  and  adjacent  counties. 

-- —  The  Committee  of  the  British  Bee>keepers'  Association  met 
on  May  12th  :  present  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  in  the  chair :  Rev.  G.  Raynor, 
Messre.  Cheshire,  Hooker,  Hunter,  Jackson,  and  Rev.  H.  R.  Feel, 
Hon.  Sec.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Cheshire  should  represent 
the  ^ociation  at  the  Royal  Agricultural   8ociety*s  Show  at 

SS  ?•  "*  *^"^^  "®**'  ^^-  "^^  ^^^'  J""*:  »<5'^»'>K  "  expert.  Mr. 
Cheshire  pi'esented  to  the  Association  a  irame  hive  specially  con- 
structed for  travelling  to  be  used  in  explaining  the  management 
of  moveable  comb  hives  at  manipulations  in  the  Association's 
tents.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Carr  had  consented  to  lecture  for 
the  Association  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Abbott  acting  as  manipulator. 
The  Judges  were  selected  for  the  coming  Show  ai  South  Ken- 
sington, and  arrangements  were  made  for  lecturing  at  the  same 
fame  and  place  in  the  bee  tent.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Cheshire  for  preparing  a  Cottagers'  Manual 
for  the  Association.  The  diagrams  were  reported  as  progressing 
very  satisfactorily,  the  first  sheet  being  fully  complete,  and  the 
second  finished  all  but  the  lettering.  Mr.  Cheshire  agreed  to  give 
a  paper  on  "The  Relations  of  the  Honey  Bee  to  Flowering 
irlants    at  the  next  quarterly  conversazione. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  «  J.  S.,'*  asks,  "What  kinds  of  beet 

or  mangold  wurtzel  are  best  to  sow  that  will  suit  best  for  beer? 
Incur  district  many  people  make  beer  in  good  part  with  beet, 
ihey  cot  up  the  roots  and  boil  in  a  pot  of  water ;  then  with  this 
liquor  IS  begun  the  making,  and  ginger,  hops,  Ac,  are  added.  The 
toeet  sweetens  and  colours  the  ale,  it  also  helps  to  keep  the  barm 
for  further  use." 

— -  An  Agricdltural  Pert.— In  consequence  of  the  great 
prevalence  this  season  of  the  Tipula  grub,  which  is  committing 
great  ravages  amongst  wheat  and  other  crops,  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  have  considered  it  desirable  to  issue  a  description  of 
the  insect,  drawn  up  by  their  consulting  naturalist,  Mr.  Carruthere, 
r.R.8.,  together  with  his  recommendations  with  a  view  to  its 
destruction.  The  erub  is  earth-coloured,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  mch  long,  and  fleshy,  being  a  little  thicker  than  a  crow  quill. 
it "  °®j'*^°*®  pf  'eet.  These  grubs  aro  very  destructive  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  garden,  consuming  the  roots  of  almost  every 
green  thing,  beginning  in  the  spring  and  continuing  to  eat  during 
all  the  summer,  until  they  change  into  the  pupa  state,  from  which 
they  emerge  in  the  autumn  as  daddy-longlegs.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  on  the  ground  in  autumn  and  remain  exposed  through 
the  wmter.  The  best  destroyers  of  the  grubs  are  the  rooks,  star- 
lings, seagulls,  lapwings,  partridges,  pheasants,  and  snipes.  It  is 
recommended  that  holes  be  dibbled  over  the  Und  affected  in  order 
that  the  grubs  may  fall  in,  and  as  they  have  no  legs  they  would 
II  *^"*^^®  ^  R«*  out  again.  The  insertion  of  the  dibble  wUl  kill 
all  that  may  be  in  the  holes.  It  is  very  imporunt  to  dest^roy  by 
burning  all  trimmings  of  hedges  and  ditches  in  the  autumn,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  preservation  of  the  eggs  through  the  winter. 

— "  Sheep  Disease.— A  variety  of  questions  respecting  the 
liver  fluke  in  sheep  having  been  sent  out  to  members  of  the  Glou- 
cestershire ('hamber  of  Agriculture,  twenty-four  answers  have 
been  received.  Thirteen  members  stated  that  they  had  bad  sheep 
rot  on  their  farms,  with  1668  sheep  affected,  of  which  about  three 
hundred  had  died.  Nine  considered  that  wet  low-lying  land  would 
produce  such  a  condition  as  to  favour  the  development  of  the 
discMe,  especially  if  clay  or  undrained  land.  The  geology  of  a 
district  appeared  also  to  influence  it,  the  disease  being  most  preva- 
lent on  the  lower  lias  and  the  new  and  old  red  sandstones,  and 
comparatively  rare  on  the  oolite.  In  regarcl  to  food,  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  turnips  are  beneficial,  and  that  m  snch 
seasons  as  the  last  two  dry  food  should  be  used.  The  inquiries 
showed  that  sheep  are  more  liable  to  the  fluke  when  kept  on  lands 
where  the  lousewort  (Pedicularis  sylvatica)  and  the  sedge  called 
^mation  grass  grow,  not  because  those  plants  produce  the  disease, 
but  because  they  grow  on  marshy  ground.  Salt  had  been  used 
with  efficacy  in  several  instances,  and  the  use  of  lime  water  was 
recommended  as  helping  to  destroy  the  fluke  when  in  its  flret 
stage  in  the  stomach  of  the  sheep. 


while  in  Scotland,  where  bees  are  taken  to  the  moors,  it  is  often 
continued  till  the  second  week  i^  July.    The  disadvantages  of  late 
swarming  are  numerous.     The  swarms  may  not  have  time  or 
weather  to  fill  their  hives  with  combe,  and  hives  partially  filled 
with  oomba  m  autumn  are  almost  always  filled  in  spring  with 
additions  of  drone  comb.    Another  disadvantage  of  late  swarm- 
ing is  the  difficulty  of  having  brood  enough  reared  and  hatched 
before  the  breeding  season  ends.    This  difficulty  is  most  felt  in 
the  case  of  the  mother  hives  and  second  swarms.    As  the  old 
queens  go  with  first  swarms,  three  weeks  at  least  pass  before 
the  young  queens  reared  to  succeed  them  become  fruitful.    In 
large  apiaries  there  are  always  plenty  of  young  queens  coming 
to  perfection  in  the  swarming  season,  and  experienced  bee-maatera 
make  the  most  of  them.     The  supemumeranr  queens  of  early 
swarmers  are  cut  out  in  their  cells,  are  utilised  by  placing  them 
in  the  hives  of  late  swarmem  shortly  are  the  first  swarms  have 
been  taken  from  them,  and  these  queens  commence  laying  some 
fourteen  days  sooner  than  the  queens  Uiat  would  be  reared  in  the 
late  swarmers  if  no  queens  were  introduced  to  them.    Late  first 
swarms,  too,  are  sometimes  assisted  by  given  them  (hiving  them 
into)  the  hives  and  combs  of  early  swarmers.    This  needs  explana- 
tion.   We  are  accustomed  to  turn  out  all  the  bees  of  stock  hivee 
into  empty  hives  on  or  about  the  twentieth  day  after  first  swarms 
were  taken  from  them.    Their  young  queens  at  that  time  have 
not  commenced  laying,  and  therefore  the  combs  are  empty  of 
brood,  and,  it  may  be,  not  well  filled  with  honey.    By  placing 
a  swarm  with  a  pregnant  queen  in  such  hives  the  combs  are  filled 
at  once  with  brood,  and  late  swarms  are  thus  made  equal  to  those 
that  sre  early.   Meanwhile,  the  bees  of  early  swarmers  are  building 
combs  in  the  empty  hive  into  which  thev  were  cast  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  before  their  queen  begins  laving.     This  practice 
should  not  be  followed  if  the  combs  are  old  and  black.    Better 
let  snch  combs  go  to  the  melting  pot  than  be  given  to  swaims. 
It  is  better  to  g^ve  swarms  empty  hives  than  pl^  them  amongst 
old  combs. 

Swarms  on  being  hived  should  be  fed  if  the  weather  at  the  time 
is  unfavourable.  Every  bee  in  a  natural  swarm  takes  food  enough 
to  keep  it  alive  three  days  ;  but  it  is  well  for  swarms  never  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  poverty  and  want.  If  rain^  or  cold  weather  follow 
swarming  we  advise  feeding.  Money  is  never  more  profitably 
spent  in  an  apiary  than  in  helping  swarms  during  inclement 
weather.  A  few  pounds  of  syrup  given  to  a  swarm  enables  it  to 
construct  combs,  and  these  aro  at  onoe  filled  with  brood.  The 
amount  of  work  done  by  bees  that  receive  no  check  is  astonishing. 
A  swarm  has  been  known  to  fill  a  hive  with  combs  and  store  up 
90  lbs.  of  honey  in  fourteen  days.  How  much  honey  is  consumed 
in  manufacturing  a  pound  of  wax  is  a  question  not  yet  settled, 
but  it  is  certain  that  combs  or  wax  secreted  from  syrup  cost  less 
than  those  secreted  from  honey,  and  the  administration  of  a  few 
pounds  ot  syrup  to  a  young  swarm  in  unfavourable  weather  en- 
courages it  much.  It  should  be  Ibiown  by  all  bee-keepers  that 
while  first  swarms  are  the  outcome  of  hives  overcrowded,  second 
and  third  swarms  often  issue  from  hives  not  crowded,  and  therefore 
enlargement  of  hives  do  not  prevent  swarming  a  second  and  third 
time.  If  first  swarms  are  not  obtained  there  can  be  no  second, 
and  swarming  may  in  most  instances  be  prevented  by  timely 
enlar^ment  of  hives ;  and  this  brings  us  to  notice  the  practice  of 
supenng. 

About  three  weeks  before  hives  are  ready  to  swarm  all  their 
combs  are  covered  thinly  with  bees,  and  if  weather  be  favourable 
eggs  are  set  in  all  the  combs.    At  this  season  bees  aro  bent  on 
multiplying  their  numbers,  and  brood  is  reared  to  the  utmost  of 
their  powers  to  cover  it.    The  bees  as  well  as  the  queens  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  distributing  the  eggs  in  empty  cells  all  over 
their  hives.    Three  da^  ago  a  gentleman  in  Sale  asked  me  to  look 
into  his  hive  to  asoertain  how  far  it  was  from  the  swarming  point. 
It  is  a  large  hive,  and  we  showed  him  sealed  brood  in  the  onteide 
combs,  and  told  him  his  bees  would  swarm  or  be  ready  for  swarm- 
ing in  three  weeks.    We  do  not  think  Mr.  Raitt's  idea  or  practice 
of  shifting  combs  from  centre  to  outside,  and  vice  wrtd^  a  good 
one.    He  did  well  to  advise  bee-keepers  to  be  cautious  and  careful 
in  this  work.    In  this  matter  it  will  be  foand  that  Nature  un- 
assisted is  assisted  the  most.    With  food  enough  to  feed  broody 
and  warmth  enough  to  hatch  it,  bees  are  not  slack  to  spread  brood 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side  of  their  hives.    Well, 
then,  snortly  after  the  combs  of  hivee  are  covered  with  bees 
supering  begins. — ^A.  Psttigrew. 


BEE-KEEPING  MADE  EASY.— No.  5. 

BUMMBR  TREATMBXT. 
There  is  a  time  for  swarming  and  a  time  to  prevent  swarming. 
Seasons,  districts,  and  pasturage  have  to  be  considered  by  bee- 
masters  in  determining  the  time  to  prevent  swarming.  In  England, 
generally  speaking,  it  should  be  prevented  about  the  end  of  June, 


WIRED  FOUNDATION  SUPERSEDED— NEW 
METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  SAGGING. 


In  my  last  communication  on  wired  foundation  I  pointed  out 
that  the  grubs  were  killed  by  contact  with  the  metal  threads,  and 
further  observation  has  shown  me  that  the  loss  to  the  bees,  if  the 
former  are  not  removed,  is  far  in  excess  of  what  I  had  at  first  sup- 
posed, sinoe  eggs  are  almost  certain  to  be  laid  pretty  quickly  after 
the  clearing-out  of  the  dead  remains,  the  grubs  hatching  there- 
from dying  generally  after  being  fed  up  to  half  size  or  little  more. 
Those  who  know  how  greatly  profitableness  is  interfered  with  by 
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an  undne  number  of  drones  will  peroeive  the  gpravitj  of  the  eril  in 
this  leak  of  life  laboar  and  energy.  To  g^t  rid  of  the  wires  is 
imperative,  and  my  first  efforts  took  the  form  of  endeavouring  to 
remove  from  below  by  pincers ;  but  I  was  met  by  two  dtfBcaities 
—one  the  loss  of  form  to  the  oomb,  the  other  breaking  of  the  wire. 
Of  these  I  found  it  impossible  to  remove  more  than  one  in  three, 
and  since  I  believe  there  is  but  one  kind  of  wired  foundation  in 
existence  in  England*  none  here  are  likely  to  be  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  this  particular  than  myself.  I  had  not  up  to  tbis  i>oint 
placed  my  foundation  in  the  frames  as  transatlantic  authorities 
recommend,  because  I  felt  if  this  were  indeed  the  only  plan  the 
utility  of  wired  foundation  was  disproved  en  avance.  ]ji  short,  to 
^ve  an  idea  of  the  involved  trouble  let  me  say  that  boring  holes 
m  the  top  bar  opposite  to  the  wires,  clearing  away  the  >vax  to  ex- 
pose about  an  inch  of  these,  and  then  drawing  them  through  and 
getting  ready  for  insertion  in  the  hive,  occupied  me  twenty-one 
minut^.  a  period  which  practice  would  not  very  greatly  reduce, 
as  the  tnin  wires  are  broken  by  any  rough  usage  in  a  moment. 
After  all  this  labour,  waiting  until  the  comb  was  nicely  formed,  I 
met  the  most  complete  failure,  for  all  the  wires  but  four  broke  in 
my  attempt  to  draw  them  out,  and  the  four  which  I  removed 
literally  crumpled  up  the  oomb  as  you  would  crumple  up  a  letter 
for  the  waste-paper  basket.  With  further  trials  I  met  the  same 
results.  No  wonder  Mr.  Betsniger  at  the  north-eastern  conven- 
tion of  bee-keepers,  held  last  February,  said,  "  A  year  ago  at  the 
national  convention  at  New  York  I  offered  t^50  to  any  who  would 
present  me  with  a  square  foot  of  foundation  on  wire  that  was  per^ 
feet,  but  no  one  has  done  it." 

Without  at  present  making  more  than  a  passing  reference  to 
the  unnatnralness  and  waste  involved  in  the  flat-bottomed  cell,  a 
matter  which  I  wish  to  look  at  from  its  mathematical  side  another 
time,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  already  had  suc- 
cesses in  some  experiments  I  have  been  trying,  which  must  deliver 
US,  if  nothing  more,  from  any  necessity  for  wires  or  flat  midribs. 

Olue,  as  most  of  us  know,  can  be  used  successfully  in  fastening 
combs.  Taking  my  cue  from  this,  I  at  first  tried  some  ordinary 
fine  sewing  cotton,  dipped  it  in  thin  glue,  placed  it  on  the  face  of 
the  foundation  in  perpendicular  lines  about  1^  inch  apart,  and 
gently  passed  the  finger  alons  it  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the 
edges  of  the  incipient  cell  wiuls,  and  when  dr^  placed  it  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  my  strongest  stocks,  a  position  which  would 
certainly  have  caused  half  an  inch  elongation  in  the  sheet  if 
unassisted.  The  bees  worked  it  beautifully,  no  sagging  occurred, 
but,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  bees  were  unable  to  attack  the 

glued  cotton.  They  built  it  into  the  fronts  of  the  cells  near  to  the 
ase  of  course.  As  the  comb  was  half  built  pulling  out  the  cottons 
tore  away  little  of  the  walls  of  those  cells  through  which  they 
passed,  which  the  bees  in  an  hour  or  two  repaired  perfectly,  and 
we  were  already  altogether  ahead  of  wired  foundations,  the  labour 
not  being  one  tithe  of  that  involved  in  drawing  out,  or  rather 
trying  to  draw  out,  the  wires,  leaving  the  troublesome  fixing  into 
the  frame  out  of  view.  The  cell  bases  in  properly  formed  founda- 
tions are  never  perpendicular,  but  the  weight  of  bees  and  wax  h 
alwavs  tending  to  bring  them  to  this  position,  hence  the  sagging ; 
but  the  cottons  acted  as  a  bow  string  upon  the  bow,  and  prevented 
the  points  of  attachment  from  receding  from  each  other.  The 
beau  ideal,  it  appeared  to  me,  would  l^  reached  could  we  find 
something  which  the  bees  would  remove  as  the  comb  pro- 
gressed. To  this  end  I  have  been  and  am  still  experimenting 
with  hair,  ravelling,  cotton,  silk,  and  thread,  fixed  by  gum,  glue, 
wax,  shoemakers'  wax,  and  varnish,  and  have  so  far  succeeded 
that  it  is  only  now  necessary  to  determine  which  fibre  and  fixing 
are  uniformly  most  desirable.  Any  of  these,  it  seems  to  me, 
pressed  into  the  comb  during  its  manufacture  must  faU  without 
flat  bottoms  are  used,  because  as  the  fibre  runs  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  perpendicular  in  every  cell  diameter  it  simply  without 
stretching  assumes  a  straighter  line  as  the  comb  drops  without  in 
any  way  sustaining  it.  I  will  report  further  in  the  future  of  my 
experiments  ;  but  another  plan  has  given  me  perfect  results,  and 
thiJB  is,  I  believe,  likely  to  be  very  largely  adopted.  I  soldered  five 
'pins  by  their  heads  to  a  piece  of  fine  brass  wire  at  intervals  of 
about  1  inch  or  a  little  more,  and  then  turned  the  wire  at  the  end 
to  a  right  an^le,  so  that  the  arrangement  looked  not  unlike  a  tiny 
rake  head  with  six  teeth.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  were  prepared, 
and  when  the  foundation  (I  use  that  Mr.  Baitt  supplies — i  men- 
tion this  as  it  is  best  known  amongst  us)  had  been  waxed  in  the 
frame  and  the  pins  all  cut  down  to  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
the  turned  ends  of  the  wire  went  over  the  top  bar  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  the  cut  pins  were  pressed  through  the  foundation,  as 
it  stood  on  the  board  used  in  waxing.  The  whole  was  lifted,  and 
BO  firm  was  it  that  while  the  frame  was  held  horizontally  the 
foundation  kept  its  position.  It  was  given  as  before  to  a  strong 
stock.  When  half  worked  the  little  rakes  were  removed,  and  the 
five  holes  each  left  were  invisible  in  an  examination  made  half  an 
hour  afterwards.  The  comb  is  most  perfect^  no  disposition  to 
turn  at  the  comers — the  one  fault  of  all  foundation  I  have  ever 

*  In  America  some  put  foandatf on  on  the  wire  after  the  latter  has  been 
stretched  in  the  frame ;  the  two  are  then  pressed  together.  This  form  may 
admit  of  extraction  of  wire*  with  greater  ease. 


seen,  the  rakes  preventing  any  movement.  I  can  only  nonw  add 
I  shall  name  these  wire  arrangements  **  foundation  zakes^* — 
Faank  B.  Ghbshire,  Ar>enue  House,  Acton,  FT. 


Dobs  "  B.  &  W."  in  the  article  on  "  Cottege  Be©-keci«ng 
the  number  for  the  18th  inst..  mean  that  the  hive  to  be  in 
beneath  the  floorboard  of  a  hive  to  give  room  is  to  be 
upside  down  ?    I  would  have  been  sure  that  was  meant,  bo& 
further  on  it  is  said  that  the  floorboard  of  the  hive — not  its 
— is  to  rest  in  the  seakale  pot. — Bboklly. 
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Food  fob  Young  Guinea  Chicks  (Miu  C.  IT.).— Chicks 
Fowl  are  so  strong  that  they  require  food  soon  after  tbey 
Rhonld  have  a  constant  supply  by  them  until  they  are  allowed  to 
liberty.    Their  troughs  should  be  constantly  supplied,  Cor  thej  die  if 
are  kept  without  food  for  three  or  f oar  hours.    Have  the  motl]«r 
coop  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  gardeni  and  facing  the  south, 
chopped  very  fine,  and  mixed  with  oatmeal  is  their  best  food. 


Eoos  {vOFT-SHlLLED  (A.  B.  P.).— The  heus*  egg-organs  are 
G-ive  her  more  gveen  vegetable  food  and  no  com  till  the  defect  ia 
We  once  knew  a  yard  of  Dorkini^  having  an  extensive  grass  ran. 
laid  BhelMess  eggs,  and  the  pullets  evidently  had  over-excfted 
the  eggs  were  distorted,  and  addled  eggs,  almost  without  exoeptioo. 
terlsed  every  sitting. 

BBS  Veil  (R.  EdmuneUr^.—Yovi  can  obtain  what  you  requirs  fronon  Mi 
Gt.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  197,  High  Holbom,  London,  who  will  send  yoa  a 
list  of  ^)iarian  appliances  on  yoor  maUog  application  for  the 
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CAMDBN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  tl°ZriO"  N.;  Long.CPS'O"  W.:  Altitnde,lll  feet. 


DATE. 


1880. 
May. 


Sun.  9 
Mo.  10 
Tu.  11 
We.  18 
Tb.  IS 
Fri.  14 
Sat  15 


Moans. 


9  A.M. 


Inchcfl. 

so.8n 

80JSS 
t9J»5 
SULU13 

soais 

S0.181 
83i099 


8Q.I08 


Hygrome- 
ter. 


Dry. 


deg. 

49.S 
47.8 
BOJi 
M.4 
M.5 
WJ 
57J 


£3.6 


Wet. 


46.4 
48.7 
51.0 
54.1 
54J 


s  • 

Or* 

5^ 


N.E. 
X.K.E. 

N.E. 

NJL 

N£. 
N.N.E. 
N.N.E. 


48.6 


=-4. 


IN  THE  DAT 


^1 


deg. 
494 
49.1 
40.9 
49.S 

soa 

54J 


50l5 


Shade  Tem- 
perature. 


Max. 


deg. 

5SJ 

5SJ 
60.0 
64J 
7U.6 
77.6 
77JJ 


05.7 


Min. 


deg. 

864 

87.1 

42.7 

414 

4a4 

444 

484 


414 


Radiation 
Temperati 


REMARKS. 

9th.— Slight  grass  frost  early ;  cold  dry  wind  throughout  the  day  with 

sunshine  occasionally,  especially  after  noon. 
10th. — Slight  shower  in  forenoon,  cold  and  dull,  with  absence  of  sanaihinft. 
nth.— F^r  and  warmer ;  sunshine,  but  good  deal  of  cloud. 
18th.— Very  fine  bright  day  throughout^  good  deal  of  wind,     dear  stax^ 

light  evening. 
ISth/— Beautifully  fine ;  wanner  day. 
l4th.— Fine  hot  day ;  cloudless  evening. 
15th.— More  wind,  but  very  fine  hot  day. 

A  very  fine  week  with  only  one  shower,  two  hot  days  and  much  son,  bat 
cold  winds.— G.  J.  Stmons. 


OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— MAY  19. 

^UE  cold  and  dry  weather  that  has  lately  prevailed  has  afiieoted  the 
plies  ot  vegetables,  and  business,  though  improved,  is  not  b7  any 
brisk. 

fRuit. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Figs 

Filberts 

Cobs 

Gooseberries.... 
Grapes,  hothouse 

Lemons 

Melons 


i  Sieve  9 

dosen  0 

box  1 

bushel  19 

dozen  10 

l^tb.  0 

^fh  0 

Isleve  0 

^th  5 

1^100  6 

each  10 


d.    s.  d. 
6to4   6 

0      0    0 
9    6 

16    U 
19    0 

1 

1 

0 

8 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    10 
0    19 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Nectarines    .... 

Oranges  

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums  

Raspberries    .... 
Strawberries.... 
Walnuts  ........ 

ditto 


8. 

dozen 

0 

1^100 

4 

dosen  19 

dozen 

0 

dozen 

0 

rib 

1 

i  sieve 

0 

Vlb. 

0 

Voz. 

0 

bushel 

0 

^lOQ 

0 
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Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans,  Kidney . .      1^  100 

Beet,  Red dozen 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts   |  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots .^    bunch 

Capsicums ^100 

Cauliflowers....     dozen 

Celery  bundle 

Colewort8..doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic   ^tb. 

Herbs    bunch 

I  Leeks. bunch 


s.d.   s. 
9    0tO4 

6      5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 

4 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

8 

6 

9 

8 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard  ds  Cress  punnet 
Onions Dushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley. . . .  doz  .bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas  quart  0 

Potatoes bushels 

Kidney bushel  4 

Radishes.,  doz  .bunches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bundle  1 

Scorzonera bundle  1 

Seakale   ..- basket  9 

Shallots I^tft   0 

Spinach  bushel  3 

Turnips   bnnch  0 

Vegetable  Marrows  each  0 


d.    s.  d. 
oto     0 

O  19  0 
O  18  0 
O  •  0 
O  •  0 
OSS 
O  0  0 
COS 
4  0  » 
0  0  0 
0       O    0 

d.       8.  d. 

otoi   s 

9  O  0 
5  O 
O    O 

O  0 
9  O 
O  9 
4  6 
O  0 
t  0 
O  9 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 

o 

0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

6 
4 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 


0 

o 

0 
0 
0 

0 

o 
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Bogral  Sooitty  ai  8J0  P  Jf. 

QiMkett  aab  at  8  P  JC. 

Hortlcnltcnal  Show  at  the  Crystal  Pfelaee. 

ItT  BUSIUT  ATTEM  TBINITT. 


Bath  and  West  of  England  Bbfow  (Worowter). 
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obeerrationa  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  aTorage  daj  temperatnre  of  the  ireek  ii  68J*;  and  its  night 
48a». 


YEQETABLE8  AT  THE  EXPEBDiEKTAL  6ABDEN- 

)M0N68T  a  great  number  of  Tegetables,  prin- 
cipally of  new  or  recent  introdaction,  tried 
last  season  at  the  Experimental  Garden  at 
Girtford,  there  were  few  only  which  oonld, 
in  what  Mr.  Fish  has  aptly  termed  the  most 
eccentric  of  all  eccentric  seasons,  be  satis- 
factorily formed  ;  but  the  varieties  described 
and  approved  below  stand  out  conspicuously. 
Several  others  au^r  well  for  the  future,  and 
after  a  further  test  this  year  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
report  on  them.    The  year  1879,  however,  with  all 
its  disadvantages  will  not  have  passed  without  its 
lessons  and  leaving  us  some  small  amount  of  counteracting 
benefits,  for  the  experience  gained  and  losses  sustained  by 
borticulturists  and  agriculturists  after  such  cruel  and  crucial 
adversitv  will  inevitably  result  in  greater  caution  being 
observed  as  to  the  crops  and  varieties  to  be  grown  for  the 
future.    The  losses  of  last  year  may  therefore  be  averaged 
over  a  cycle  of  seasons. 

Potatoes. — Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  advantages 
gained  has  been  with  regard  to  the  Potato,  as  it  has  been 
dearly  ascertained  that  there  is  at  least  one  variety  which 
may  be  safely  grown  as  practically  disease-proof,  the  testi- 
mony in  its  favour  being  pretty  nearly  universal.    I  allude 
to  Scotch  Champion,  which  here  did  not  belie  itself,  but 
proved  the  only  one  reliable  and  sound  in  tuber,  althoneh 
in  the  early  stage  the  haulm  was  partially  blackened  b;^  the 
disease.    The  stem,  however,  of  the  true  variety  contains  a 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  woody  fibre,  which  doubtless 
causes  obstruction  to  'he  descent  of  the  spores.    Amon^ 
the  other  varieties  grown  Magnum  Bonum,  although  coming 
second  in  order  of  merit  as  a  disease-resister,  does  not 
ap])ear  to  be  reliable ;  for  in  addition  to  the  few  tubers 
which  showed  the  disease  when  lifted,  many  others  con- 
tinued to  go  during  the  winter  although  frequently  looked 
over,  and  at  planting  time  the  stock  left  became  lessened 
quite  one-thinl.     I  observed  no  diseased  tubers,  however, 
amongst  the  Champions  under  similar  circumstances.    The 
worst  of  all  grown  here  was  Grampian,  one  of  the  varieties 
reoommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  International  Potato 
Society  to  be  grown  on  light  land,  but  here  it  was  given 
strong  stiff  soil ;  but  as  not  a  tithe  of  the  produce  was 
saved   it  is  probable  t^at  caution  will  be  desirable  in 
adopting  it  extensively. 

Maize. — ^Another  decided  test  has  been  obtained  in  the 
case  of  Maize,  of  which  several  of  the  early  and  other 
varieties,  including  Quarantain  and  Messrs.  Suttons'  I^ew 
White  Pyrennean,  were  sown  in  the  open  on  the  9th  of  May 
last,  on  a  piece  of  strong  cold  land,  the  White  Pyrennean 
being,  as  I  have  since  proved,  the  only  one  which  ripened, 
the  seed  produced  from  last  year's  cobs  having  vegetated 
•  well. 

Kidney  Beans. — The  season  also  was  a  severe  test  for 
Haricot  Beans,  for  out  of  upwards  of  fifty  varieties  grown 
many  never  ^ited  at  all,  others  not  only  fruited  but 
ripened  their  seeds  well.  Amongst  the  latter  were  the 
dwarf  early  varieties  Bachael  and  Minier's  Early,  both  re- 
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commended  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  also 
Darnell's  First  Early  (much  like  the  last),  Sutton's  Ducrot, 
also  a  distinct  and  hardy  variety  but  having  a  curved  pod. 
The  earliest  of  all  was  Williams'  Early  Favourite,  and  for 
private  gardens  it  is  an  ac(}uisition,  but,  possessing  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  striped  pod,  is  rendered  ineligible  for  market 
purposes.  Amongst  Butter  Beans,  Flageolet  Dwarf  Butter 
from  Messrs.  £.  Gt.  Henderson  and  Messrs.  Vilmorin  pve 
a  profusion  of  very  fine,  long,  bright  golden  yellow  pods  of 
excellent  flavour  and  remarKably  tender ;  the  other  Butter 
Beans  barely  fruited  at  all.  M.  Leboeuf's  new  green-seeded 
Haricot  fruited  well  and  partially  ripened  its  seed,  and 
therefore  in  an  ordinary  season  will  doubtless  prove  an 
acquisition.  The  new  Bussian  White  Giant  Bunner  from 
Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt  nroduced  continuously  very  large 
broad  pods,  and  appearea  quite  as  fertile  as  the  Scarlet 
Bunner.  Another  runner  called  Speckled  Beauty,  and 
which  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  York  and  Lancaster,  was 
earlier  than  all  the  others.  A  variety  also  of  the  same 
type  wi^  purple  pods  was  distinct  and  early. 

Broad  neons. — Amongst  Windsor  and  Lon^od  Beans, 
Megatherium  from  California,  and  Aqua  Dulce  from 
Messrs.  Henderson  and  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  were  both  very 
fine,  the  former  exceeding  everything  of  the  kind  I  have 
seen,  many  of  the  pods  being  14  inches  long. 

Peas. — From  nearly  one  hundred  named  varieties  of  Pew 
(not  of  my  own  introduction,  of  which  I  may  speak  here- 
after). Messrs.  Carter's  Telephone  nroved  undoubtedly  the 
most  distinct,  as  it  is  a  very  fine-podded  tall  Pea  of  excellent 
quality.  It  does  credit  to  Mr.  Culverwell  the  raiser,  and 
its  adoption  by  me  for  brood  stock  is,  perhaps  the  best 
testimony  I  can  furnish  in  its  behalf.  B.  Gilbert  appears 
to  be  a  good  3-feet  tall  variety,  coming  in  before  Omega. 

ZgttMcc*.— The  best  Lettuces  were  Messrs.  Vilmorin's 
Laitue  Bouge  d'Hiver  for  winter.  Of  this  (a  Cabbage 
variety),  I  have  at  Uie  present  time  very  fine  well-hearted 
specimens  which  have  stood  through  the  j^t  trying  winter 
entirely  in  the  open,  unprotected  and  practically  unattended. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  Neapolitan  Cabbage  and  Covent 
Garden  White  Cos  are  the  best  summer  Lettuces. 

Broccolis. — Amongst  Broccoli  Gilbert's  Champion  with- 
stood bravely  the  winter  of  1879-80.  Of  this  variety  and 
Buttons'  Dwarf  I  saved  without  protection  or  laying-in  about 
half  the  crop,  and  in  a  locality  where  the  common  Laurel 
is  killed  to  the  ground.— T.  Laxton,  Bedford. 


TBEE  FEBNS,  GUM  TBEE8,  AND  CLUB  PALMS 
IN  THE  OPEN  AIB  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Thb  time  was  when  it  was  thought  that  trees  would 
scarcely  live  in  Scotland,  and  that  skill  in  gardening  was 
required  to  cultivate  a  Cabbage  I  I  propose  in  a  few  para- 
graphs to  show  that  there  are  spots  in  Scotland  enjoyipg  a 
climate  as  genial  as  any  in  the  south  of  Britain.  '  * 

Gum  TrcM.— On  this  the  thirteenth  day  of  May  I  visited 
the  little  garden  attached  to  Cromla  House  at  Corrie,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Island  of  Arran  on  the  Clyde,  led  to  do  so 
by  having  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Ferdinand  Von  Mueller, 
F.B.S.,  &c.,  the  distinguished  Australian  naturalist,  asking 
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me  to  let  him  know  by  its  ecientific  name  a  Gum  Tree 
growinfi:  in  this  garden.  The  seed  from  which  it  was  laised 
was  prodaced  bj  me  eight  years  ago  from  OoTent  Qardea, 
and  was  labelled  Encalyptns  pendula.  It  has  the  perfume 
of  the  Blue  Gum,  is  much  more  hardy,  and  also  much  more 
beautiful.  60  excitable  is  it,  that  when  I  Tisited  the  plaoe 
on  the  Ist  of  March  I  found  it  already,  owing  to  the  mild 
weatlier,  haying  its  branchlets  tipped  with  new  growths  of 
1^  iDoh  in  length,  and  of  a  fine  reddish-purple  hue.  At  the 
beginning  of  April  it  had  made  no  farther  progress.  To-day 
ttie  fteeh  growths  were  from  2  to  6  inches  in  length.  I  enclose 
a  specimen.  A  Blue  Gum  (B.  globulus)  was  to-diay  only  begin- 
ning to  make  fresh  growths,  and  many  of  the  shoots  of  last 
year  had  been  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  winter. 

Jfkmt, — Dicksonia  antarctica  has  grown  here  for  the  last 
tbirteen  years,  and  has  never  lost  a  single  frond  by  frost 
Dicksonia  squarrosa  has  been  planted  for  two  years,  and 
already  one  of  the  fronds  of  this  year  has  attained  its  full 
length.  Of  the  smaller  Ferns,  such  as  Todea  superba,  T.  hy- 
menopbylloides,  Asplenium  lucidum,  A.  falcatum,  A.  coriacea, 
are  all  in  good  order.  Todea  superba  lost  its  fronds  m  winter, 
and  fresh  ones  are  only  appeanng.  Todea  hymenophylloides 
rsmaiaed  green  and  fresh  aU  the  winter. 

CM  i^lsM.— Gordyline  australis,  G.  indirisa,  and  C.  Veitehi 
are  nnfa]  joied.  I  might  mention  other  plants,  but  those  named 
aie  saffioient  proof  of  a  mild  climate,  none  of  the  plants  named 
baring  reoaired  any  protection,  except  the  smaller  Ferns,  whidh 
were  protected  by  a  circle  of  Spruce  twigs.  Last  winter  was 
the  most  severe  for  many  years.  At  Kilmarnock  it  fell  on  the 
grass  to  6°  Fahr.^DAViD  LiNDfiBOBOUOH,  XUmamock, 


NOTES  ON  DAPHNES. 


No  plants  appear  to  be  so  rnnoh  neglected  in  prlrate 
blishments  as  the  Daphnps.  Thehr  flowers,  although  insignifi- 
•cant,  are  delicionsly  fragrant  and  mnch  admired  by  loTen  of 
sweet  scented  flowers,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  plants  to 
flinrer  daring  winter  and  spring  should  alone  commend  them 
to  the  notice  of  gazdeneie  and  amateurs.  Siany  people  pur- 
•chase  healthy  young  plants  that  appear  annually  prepared  for 
-tba  market  with  a  number  of  buds  or  flowers  upon  them,  and 
resolre  to  succeed  in  their  cultivation,  yet  they  fail.  I  have 
been  frsquently  astonished  at  the  miserable  examples  too  often 
•seen.  The  Daphne  is  difficult  to  manage,  and  will  not  flourish 
imder  many  systems  of  cultivation  ;  and  if  neglected  they  soon 
show  signs  of  disease  in  their  foliage,  mnch  of  which  falls,  llie 
bate  stems  only  having  perhaps  two  or  three  small  leaves  on 
the  end  of  each  shoot  When  seen  as  I  have  described  the 
Daphne  ean  by  careful  culttvation  be  brought  again  into  a 
flMrisUag  condition — ^that  is,  if  extreme  measures  have  not 
beaa  adopted  to  kill  all  their  roots  as  well  as  cause  the  foliage 
to  4top.  I  doubt  not  that  many  have  given  up  the  cultivation 
-ci  these  plants  in  despair  through  one  or  two  of  these  failures. 
This  should  not  be.  Failures  are  sure  to  occur  in  gardening 
4uid  canae  disappointment ;  nevertheless,  they  are  gc^  if  only 
they  cause  us  to  consider  upon  what  bs>si8  we  had  founded  our 
•operations  that  did  not  leaa  to  the  success  we  hoped  for. 

Daphne  indica  rubra  is  nearly  hardy,  and  no  doubt  would 
«tand  ontside  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  in  sheltered 
nooks.  It  is,  however,  its  culture  in  pots  that  we  have  now 
to  consider.  Our  inexperience  of  the  hardiness  of  the  I^phae 
in  4he  flrst  plaoe  doubtless  led  to  faUure.  Many  of  us  might 
leam  from  the  small  gardens  and  the  amateur's  greenhouse 
many  things  worth  noting.  It  was  in  a  small  greenhouse 
I  first  discovered  the  cause  of  failure  in  Daphne  growing. 
The  Daphne  will  not  continue  long  in  good  health  if  nursed- 
up  in  houses  the  whole  year  and  subject  to  great  extremes 
in  tempemture.  Dry  heat  in  winter  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
elodSag  fJTOBt  from  the  plant  is  a  great  mistake,  and  does 
more  harm  than  good.  When  subject  to  greenhouse  treat- 
ment all  the  year  the  plants  do  not  enjoy  that  period  of  rest 
so  essential  to  their  well-being,  nor  is  the  wood  sufficiently 
ripened.  In  giving  advice  to  beginners  I  would  say,  If  the 
pteafes  are  procured  in  the  spring  place  them  on  moist  ashes 
m  a  cold  name.  The  plants  should  have  abundance  of  air 
when  the  weather  is  at  all  favounble.  As  the  days  lengthen 
and  the  smi  has  more  power  the  lights  can  be  taken  off  during 
the  day,  closing  the  frame  in  the  afternoon  with  a  little  sun 
heat,  and  syringing  at  the  same  time — that  is,  from  the  present 
time  onward.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants  soon  start  into 
growth,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  out 
after  a  few  inches  of  wood  hss  been  made  if  good  bushy  plants 


are  required,  each  shoot  will  then  prodnoe  three  arbm.'h 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  rather  cioee  temperetore  fn  1  k 
days  until  signs  of  gra^irth  are  jperoeptible,  when  hwwi 
lation  will  be  needed.  Xf  bloom  is  not  wanted  the  sbooti  ■ 
be  stopped  twice  or  more  according:  to  the  growth ;  bBtvki 
bloom  IS  required  they  most  not  be  stopped  more  thua 
and  that  early,  or  the  groiirth  will  not  be  sufficiently  ripoi 
to  produce  flowers.  As  the  aeaeon  advances  and  g^ 
ext^ds  ventilate  the  frame  freely  night  and  day  nn^  i 
liffhts  can  be  taken  off  entirely,  or  the  plants  placed  sataidii 
awes  or  partially  plunged,  which  prevents  them  from  ^ 
so  quickly  at  the  roots.  I  prefer  keeping  them  in  a  faun 
this  locality;  fo  that  the  lights  can  be  employed  to  protBrtdi 
plants  from  heavy  rein.  The  Daphne  dislikes  being  exosnnt 
wet  at  the  roots,  and  is  moat  impatient  of  drought  Ite 
fore  it  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  applj  water  with  grestoa 

In  potting,  good  drainage  should  be  given  to  prevent  the  11 
beooming  sour.    The  compost  I  have  found  most  snitsbie  i 
rich  fibry  loam  and  plenty  of  coarse  sand  well  mixed.    Ifs 
better  place  can  be  selected  for  the  plants  during  winter  tks 
the  cold  fnme  in  which  they  have  been  growing  iro^  wffl"* 
injure  them.    Our  plants  were    kept  during  the  psit  sws 
winter  in  a  cold  frame  ;  the  soil  in  the  pots  was  frosen  bam  fli 
the  foliage  eovered  with  ice,  jet  there  hare  been  ^Boajmm 
results.    Previously  I  had  wintered  the  plants  in  a  ereenboA 
where  a  tempentnre  of  40P  to  45"  was  maintained ;  tb^  » 
mained  there  until  this  time  of  the  year,  and  did  nci  aim 
untU  the  cool  system  was  adopted.     The  Daphne  can  be  fawy 
into  flower  by  a  little  additional  heat,  but  as  soon  Mwmaij 
is  over  the  plants  should  be  hardened  and  placed  agun  u  » 
quarters.  .    ^. 

Daphne  Mezereum  will  come  into  flower  early  fa  qp^ 
Though  deciduous  it  is  a  lovely  plant  in  pots  for  cooaanuj 
decoration.  Peach  houses  when  fint  started  are  good  pli«* 
which  to  bring  forward  this  Daphne.  It  will  no^  ^  * 
flowon  in  strong  heat  It  requires  carefol  lifting  wheDJt«" 
be  placed  in  po&  and  subject  to  forcing.— Wif.  Basdvsx. 


ROSES,  PEACHES,  AND  NECTABINES. 

BOSBS.^1  am  well  off  in  this  matter ;  but  I  fesr, fi««^ 
I  hear,  Roses  generally  are  in  a  sad  state.     I  have  l(xi  **'^ 
any,  but  I  am  sure  many  trees  that  will  not  die  w^  ^ 
stricken.     I  am  at  present  free  from  aphis,  bud  w«^  *" 
mildew.    The  winds  here,  N.K.,  are  so  cold  and  ^"'^jJJJ!, 
things  oannot  grow.    We  have  had  a  fine  six-boon  ®™^ 
rein  which  has  greatly  helped  us.    The  earth  being  tf^'^ 
dried,  rain  with  sunshine  will  be  very  beneficiai.  ^ 

Pbachbs  AMD  KacTABiNBB.— These  under  glass  ^^£7 
smoossB,  oot  of  doon  they  are  a  sad  hulure.  From  ^^l!^ 
and  Kectarine  trees  I  do  not  expect  to  gather  two  dotfP^j^ 
The  trees,  purposely  kept  small,  are  very  healthy  ^^i?^ 
blister.  In  a  word  they  are  beautifully  foliaged,  i  w"V 
have  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  England  as  an  *[°^^ 
I  stiU  stick  by  some  of  the  old  sorts,  such  as  Early  YcriE,  fi^ 
Oeoree,  Violette  Hfttive,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  and  B«"^«2 
To  these  add  Early  Louise,  Early  Alfred,  Early  ^^Jl 
Dr.  Hogg.  iViwtoriiitft.— Elruge,  Downton,  Violctto  HWJ 
Pitmaston  Onnge,  Rivos'  Onnge,  and  Rivers*  Fin*  ^™ 
The  above  are  tl^  cream.  My  gn 
it  is  given  to  mildew  under  glass.- 


The  above  are  the  cream.    My  great  card  is  Ro^  ^^^JS? 

•  firUss.— W.  F.  RadclW»Pi  ^'•^ 


BEDDING-OUT. 


ygnd 


Many  gardeners  in  warm  localities  have  Ali^/^'^'^Tg^ 
filling  tbeir  beds  for  the  summer.  Unless,  however,  »^ 
favoureble  weather  ensues,  the  beginning  of  Jnno  ^(p* 
quite  early  enough  to  put  out  the  majority  of  the  P^^'j- 
ciuding  Pelargoniums,  as  during  the  prevalence  of  ^^^^^^  j 
weather,  accompanied  with  cold  winds,  and  perb*P^^[^  I 
nights,  they  will  make  no  progress,  and  had  far  better  «^ 
in  their  prssent  quarters.  Those  who  from  vanoos  csoiitf  ^ 
to  commence  in  dry  weather  will  do  well  to  water  the  mw  | 
overnight,  and  to  plant  as  much  as  possible  in  driUs>  (V  ^^ 
form  a  basin  with  the  soil  round  each  pUnt.  They  can  ^ 
be  easily  and  thoroughly  watered  till  established,  alter  wHi^ 
Ihs  soil  can  be  levelled  with  a  rake,  enclosing  moistme  *^^ 
time.  The  balls  at  planting  time  should  on  no  acco^^^^i^ 
Amateurs  frequently  do  not  plant  deep  enough,  and  otD^ 
again  have  the  soil  m  their  beds  mnch  too  high.  ^  ^^^ 
mised  slightly  above  the  surrounding  level  can  be  moat  e^ 
tively  plimted  without  entailing  frequent  drenchingi  of  ^^' 
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^laat;  firmly,  and  a  trifle  below  the  saxtsLce.  Leggy  plants,  nnlew 
vttntecl  for  Ixiek  Unea,  shoold  be  planted  in  a  sTopuig  direction, 
kB  they  OAn  then  bo  readily  pegged  down,  which  operatioa  will 
s&uae  tilem  to  form  fresh  growth  down  the  stems. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  roles  as  to  theanmnge- 
ooient  of  plants,  so  mach  depending  on  the  stock  at  baad. 
Massing  of  one  or  more  varieties,  with  an  edging,  is  perhaps 
the  most  showy,  but  in  a  small  garden  a  gcnei^  mixture  will 
^l^e  much  pleasnre,  and  will  beiBidcs  suit^  in  many  instances, 
tfads  season's  stock  of  plants.    Care  must  be  taken  to  arrange 
the  plants  according  to  their  heights,  and  afterwards  to  rega- 
lafte  them  hy  pinching  back  where  reqoired.    A  bed  of  mixed 
Verbenas,  if  the  soil  is  good  and  plenty  of  motstare  given  at 
the  roots,  are  very  attractive  till  destroyed  by  frost    Among 
these  a  few  plants  of  either  Abatilon  Thompsonit,  Veronica 
AndexBoaii  yariegata,  or  variegated  Maise,  may  be  planted 
inrith  advantage.    Verbena  venosa  is  less  susceptible  of  injury 
fzom  drought  and  is  very  e£Eective  planted  in  mixture  with 
'  silver  or  |?oIden  foliage  plants,  including  the  three  last  men- 
'  taoned.     The  double  Petunias  succeed  well  during  a  dry  season, 
'   hnt  the  single  mixed  varieties  are  the  most  showy  and  long- 
'    enduring.     They  grow  and  flower  freely  in  a  poor  soil,  and 
'    may  be  edged  with  dwarf  yellow  Nasturtiums  of  the  Tom 
'    nramb  section,  or  failing  this  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather.    A 
!    few  plants  of  the  Paris  Paisy  (Chrysanthemum  frutesoens) 
'    interspersed  with  the  Petunias  has  a  very  good  eiEect.    To 
make  the  most  of   a  few  choice  variegated  Pelargoniums, 
I     whether  gold  or  silver,  plant  widely,  and  among  tiiem  dot 
I     stroBg-grrowing  blue  LolMelias,  seedlings  answering  well  for 
I     this  work.    The  new  semi-double  Pelugoniums  of  the  Won- 
derful type  are  excellent  bedders,  and  the  older  and  more 
^     vigorous  double  varieties  will  also  succeed  admirably  if  planted 
I     in  rather  poor  soil  and  a  hot  position. 

I         Those  purchasing  bedding  plants  should  not  omit  the  fol- 

I      lowing   Pelargoniums : — Vesuvius,    scarlet ;  Lady  Constasee 

I      Grosvenor,  an  older  but  very  brilliant  scarlet ;  Lucius,  cerise ; 

I      Master  Christine,  pink  ;    Amaranth,    deep    pink  ;    Madame 

Vaucher,  white ;  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  golden  foliage ;  Flower 

of  Spring,  silver  vari^^ted ;  Mrs.  Pollock  or  Lady  Cullnm, 

I       golden  ^Icolor ;  Beauty  of  Calderdale  and  Perilla,  bronze 

nmaL    Black  Douglas  and  Earl  Bosslyn  are  very  superior  to 

I       the  two  latter,  but  are  more  expensive,  and  the  same  remarks 

apply  to  White  Vesuvius  and  Salmon  Vesuvius.    Of  Verbenas 

Pbrple  King  ;  Lord  Raglan,  scarlet ;  Snowflake,  white  ;  and 

Crimson  King  are  useful  old  varieties.    Good  bedding  Violas 

are  Tory,  blue  ;  Blue  Perfection  and  Lutea  grandiflora,  yellow. 

The  Heliotrope  Miss  Nightingale  is  a  very  fine  blue,  excellent 

for  bedding-out  or  pots ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  double 

Petunia  King  of  the  Crimsons.    Lobelia  pumila  magnifica 

L.  Brighton,  L'  Emperor  William,  all  blue,  are  alike  excellent ; 

and  the  best  blue  Ageratum  is  Lady  Jane.    Good  shrabby 

Calceolarias  are  Gk>lden  Gem,  Gaines'  Yellow,  and  Sparkler, 

crimson  and  yellow.    The  rich  blue  of  Salvia  patens  tells 

well  in  the  back  lines,  so  also  do  the  dwarf  bedding  Dahlias, 

I         notably  Crimson  Gem,  Fireball,  scarlet ;  White  Bedder,  and 

Pluton,  yellow.     Tropeolum  Ball  of  Fire,  T.  Vesuvius,  T. 

I         Triomphe  de  Gaud  are  most  brilliantly  flowering  plants  for 

I         oorering  pillars,  porticos,  and  similar  purposes.— W.  Iqouldbi?. 


VEGETATION  IN  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

I  AM  in  despair  about  Roses.  The  green  fly  appears  to  be 
more  thsn  usually  abunrlant  this  year.  They  attack  the  Roses 
ootdoors  against  the  wall  just  as  badly  as  those  within  the  glass 
houses.  The  stalks  and  leaves  are  thickly  oovered  with  tlieni» 
and  they  are  most  dificult  to  get  rid  of.  We  must  afckribote 
this,  I  sappose,  to  the  sudden  changes  of  temperatnrs  we  have 
been  hsTing  all  March  and  April,  but  our  proepeots  in  other 
respects  are  hopeful.  Small  fraits—such  as  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
lante,  and  Raspberries— are  equally  as  good  and  fair  as  crops  as 
last  year,  and  are  well  forward  ;  wall  fruit  not  so  promising, 
but  Cherries  show  a  good  bloom.  Peas  and  Potatoes  are  fully 
tinee  wesks  earlier  than  last  year,  and  the  same  may  almost 
he  Kid  of  other  kinds  of  vegetables.  There  has  been  a  great 
dnmght,  and  rain  is  mnch  required.  Last  night  we  iutd  a 
seasonable  shower,  hot  not  nearly  enough.  The  common  varie- 
ties of  Boses  are  commencing  to  show  bloom.  The  barometer 
is  now  falling,  and  we  hope  to  have  rain.—W.  W.  H.,  JKs^ 

OtneraL 

PXKCKJiouLA  aRASDiFLOKiu— This  beautiful  plant,  com- 
mntf  known  as  Bsttcrworl^  is  mow  in  flowar,  vad  thriving 


well  in  a  bog  near  here,  and  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  our  native  plants.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  brilliant 
purple  colour  with  a  long  spur  at  the  base.  It  is  readily  known 
when  out  of  bloom  by  its  pale  fleshy  leaves.  Its  height  is  about 
3  to  4  inches. — W.  Roberts,  Pthzanee, 


ROSE  PROSPECTS. 


In  the  autumn  of  last  year  nothing  could  look  better  than 
my  Roses  ;  they  had  made  strong  luxuriant  growth,  many 
shoots  6  feet  in  length  and  of  great  substance,  the  foliage  nn- 
exceptionably  fine,  and  all  my  plants  evinced  health  and 
vigour ;  yet  from  the  absence  of  sun  during  the  summer  I  con- 
itess  to  have  entertained  mach  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
such  strong  shoots  of  young  wood  becoming  matured.  How- 
ever, all  went  on  well  throughout  the  winter,  and  even  at  the 
time  of  pruning,  which  was  done  during  the  last  days  of 
February,  the  wood  was  plump  and  cut  tolerably  well,  though 
not  so  firmly  as  I  could  have  wished,  still  there  was  generally 
no  symptom  of  disease.  In  some  the  pith  was  a  little  darkened, 
which  induced  me  to  prune  them  a  second  time,  and  lower 
down.  Only  a  few  bled  after  this  operation,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  litUe  quicklime  proved  an  efficacious  styptic.  In  due 
course — ^notwithstanding  the  long  season  of  cold  and  frost,, 
though  so  many  growers  of  Roses  were  complaining  of  their 
severe  losses — I  congratulated  myself  under  the  belief  that  the- 
careful  protection  and  attention  I  had  bestowed  on  my  plants* 
had  secured  them,  and  that  I  had  lost  none.  The  wood  con-^ 
tinoed  to  have  its  normal  appearance,  and  outwardly  seemed 
firm  and  well  developed.  The  plants  broke  well  with  buds, 
not  merely  at  the  top,  but  throughout  the  length  of  the  stems,, 
and  were  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  the  foliage  expanded  with 
good  natural  colour  and  form,  but  towards  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  April  the  leaves  shrivelled  up,  the  wood  shrunk 
and  evinced  all  the  certainty  of  decay,  dark  spots  appeared  in 
dusters,  the  wood  blackened,  and  gave  unmistakeable  proof  df 
dying.    Is  this  the  el^ect  of  unripened  wood  or  of  frost  ? 

I  suspect  we  were  all  too  sanguine  as  to  the  maturity  of  our 
strong  summer  growth.  The  long-continued  frost  no  doubt 
had  a  most  baneful  efiEect,  though  so  occult  that  its  evil  con- 
sequences were  not  suspected.  I  therefore  agree  with  you,  and 
attribute  the  injury  to  the  severity  of  long-continued  frost  on 
the  unripened  wood,  rendering  it  unfitted  to  encounter  fte 
strong  easterly  winds  which  up  to  last  week  have  been  so  detri- 
mental to  all  vegetables. 

I  always  protect  my  plants  with  a  thi^  mulching  of  oow 
mannre,  and  this  I  am  sure  has  been  most  beneficial.  Bxpevi- 
ence  now  tells  me  I  might  have  been  more  suspicious  of  inwavd 
constitutional  injury  from  what  I  observed  when  pruning  some 
of  B^  choicest  plants,  and  if  1  had  had  the  courage  to  cut  the 
skoote  of  all  my  dwarf  plants  down  to  the  ground  instead  of 
leaving  long  shoots  and  allowing  the  sap  to  ascend  and  exhaust 
itself  by  giving  them  the  required  support,they  would  have 
broken  even  more  vigorously  from  the  base,  and  I  should  have 
had  much  longer  and  stouter  wood  now.  I  have  never  kaowtt 
any  thus  pruned  to  the  ground  suffer  from  the  eflEeot  of  froet 
or  cold.  MOW  far  the  effects  of  the  past  winter  may  be  felt  on 
our  summer  exhibitions  time  only  will  show ;  certainly  never 
before  had  we  the  promise  of  such  a  display  of  grand  bloom.-* 
G.  Bakbb,  Bbhn/eU,  Reigate. 


Xh9  mischief  which  " D.,  Deal''  adverts  to  prevails  here. 
I  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  severe  frosts  of  last  winte^  but  te^ 
the  loog  scathing  east  winds  and  the  two-nights  frost  ia 
Aprik  The  second  of  those  frosts  quickly  followed  some  cold 
showers  and  sleet  and  caught  the  plants  while  they  were  suf- 
fused with  *' tears."  These  froze  on  the  leaves  and  in  the 
swelling  buds,  and  formed  icicles  upon  the  bark  stretched  witk 
flowing  sap.  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  were  shrivelled 
up,  and  the  expanded  bu'k  where  touched  by  ice  was  kiUed. 
The  brown  spots  first  appeared  at  the  buds  or  on  the  part 
of  jthe  stem  where  the  nark  was  killed  by  the  icide.  The 
eiienJation  of  sap  being  checked  the  bark  dies  away  from  the 
site  of  the  injury.  I  have  had  many  Rose  plants  thus  afflicted 
wkUn  the  past  month.  Sveiy  one  of  tlusm  was  uninjured 
before  the  nipping  frost  at  the  end  of  April.  Plants  which 
had  not  pushed  out  their  buds  into  leaf  are  wholly  unaffaeted, 
and  even  those  branches  of  affected  plants  upon  which  the 
buds  had  not  burst  are  entirely  uninjured.  The  lesson  ima^ 
ia  that  we  incite  growth  too  early  by  premature  pr«i&^ 
Every  plant  which  has  sofiered  with  me  had  been  prvBoa 
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more  or  less  and  had  made  yL{2^)rou8  spring  shoots,  and  many 
of  them  had  their  flower  bads  well — indeed  too  well — ^advanced. 
If  the  spring  continues  mild  early  pruning  may  be  beneficial ; 
but  we  are  not  safe  from  frost  until  after  Uie  old  May-day,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  let  Nature  have  her  own  mood  until  that 
time. — W.  Simons,  Chcainvarren, 

[We  still  attribute  the  injury  of  the  examples  submitted  to 
ns  oy  '*  D.,  Deal,''  to  the  severity  of  the  frost  of  last  winter ; 
the  sap  yessels  were  ruptured,  and  the  growth  referred  to  was 
the  result  of  the  stored-up  sap  in  the  wood  above  the  injured 
parts ;  this  store  being  exhausted,  the  supply  from  the  roots 
was  arrested,  and  discoloration  of  the  wood  and  decay  followed. 
We  have  seen  many  examples  of  this  even  in  the  case  of  Roses 
that  had  been  placed  under  glass  where  it  was  not  possible 
that  spring  frosts  could  have  affected  them  ;  yet  frosts  occur- 
ring after  growth  has  been  made  are  unquestionably  injurious 
to  Roses.  We  have  other  letters  on  this  subject  that  will 
appear  next  week. — Eds.] 

SOWING  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  MIXED. 

Thebb  is  hardly  anyone  possessing  a  garden  who  does  not 
wish  to  grow  as  many  varieties  of  vegetables  as  possible,  but 
in  places  where  the  demand  is  not  great  and  the  variety  plan 
is  worked  on,  there  is  often  such  large  patches  of  different 
crops  sown  or  planted  that  much  produce  is  allowed  to  waste. 
This,  at  least,  is  my  experience  with  such  crops  as  Cauliflower, 
Lettuce,  Radishes,  and  even  Peas  and  Beans ;  but  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  sowing  the  seeds  of  these  mixed,  and 
find  it  an  excellent  plan  for  giving  a  long  succession  from  one 
patch,  as  well  as  saving  ground  and  labour.  Early,  mid- 
season,  and  late  Peas  sown  together  in  one  row  give  a  long' 
succession  of  gatherings,  and  a  small  patch  of  mixed  Radish 
or  Lettuce  keep  up  a  supply  for  a  surprising  length  of  time. 
In  small  gardens  where  f^round  is  scarce  this  plan  has  mndi 
to  recommend  it,  and  anyone  stating  their  desires  to  a  seeds- 
man will  be  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  seeds  mixed  to  sait 
their  requirements. — M. 

READING  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

May  20th. 

The  first  Show  of  the  season  was  as  usual  held  in  the  Abbey 
Ruins,  Forbury  Gardens,  by  permission  of  the  Mayor,  and  proved 
very  successful,  the  entries  being  about  twenty -five  in  excess  of 
last  year.  The  general  condition  of  the  plants  exnibited  was  especi- 
ally good,  several  exceptionally  fine  specimens  being  exhibited 
among  the  Ferns  and  other  fiue-foliaged  plants.  Calceolarias  and 
Gloxinias  were  remarkably  well  grown,  and  together  with  the 
Roses  in  pots  formed  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Show  as 
regards  the  care  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  their  culture. 
Numerous  groups  were  contributed  and  assistea  in  forming  a  very 
pleasing  and  bright  display,  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
exhibits  under  Mr.  Phippen's  management  beinsr  highly  satisfac- 
tory. A  few  very  energetic  exhibitors  carried  off  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  chief  prizes,  the  most  successful  being  Mr.  Mortimer, 
gardener  to  Major  Storer,  Purley  Park ;  Mr.  W.  Lees,  gaidener  to 
Mrs.  Marsland,  The  Wilderness;  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to 
M.  Lonergan,  Esq.,  CresainRham ;  Mr.  Baskett,  gardener  to  W.  J. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  Reading ;  and  Mr.  Bezant,  gardener  to  J.  Simonds, 
Esq.,  Carersnam.  Many  others  also  staged  some  very  creditable 
collections,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  various  classes. 

Two  good  collections  of  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Lees  and  Mr.  Mould,  nurseryman,  Pewsey, 
who  were  adjudged  the  first  and  second  honours  respectively. 
Those  from  the  former  were  vigorous  healthy  specimens,  thcnr 
fresh  condition  indicating  careful  culture.  Among  the  most 
noticeable  were  a  neatly  trained  and  well-flowered  Stephanotte 
about  4  feet  in  diameter.  Francisoea  calycina  major  wiUi  extra- 
ordinarily large  flowers  of  a  fine  rich  violet-purple  tint,  and  an  even 
example  of  Pimelea  decussata  flowering  profusely.  Mr.  Mould's 
plants,  though  smaller,  were  uncommonly  robust,  and  will  with 
good  attention  soon  become  handsome  specimens,  Statice  pro- 
fusa  and  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  were  admirably  represented. 
The  best  collection  of  six  was  from  Mr.  Bennett,  and  included 
several  fine  well-grown  specimens.  Two  Aphelexes  were  ex- 
tremely handsome,  the  fiowers  numerous  and  highly  coloured ; 
Erica  Cavendishiana  was  also  vigorous,  and  bearing  large  fiowers. 
Mr.  Mortimer  exhibited  the  only  collection  of  four,  and  was  de- 
servedly awarded  the  premier  prize  for  fresh,  healthy,  and  neat 
specimens  ;  Bougainvillea  glabra  and  a  Rhynchospermum  were 
excellent.  For  a  single  specimen  there  were  six  entries,  and  four 
prizes  were  awarded,  nearly  all  the  plants  being  worthy  of  recog- 
nition. Mr.  Baskett  obtained  the  chief  prize  with  one  of  the  most 
handsome  specimens  of  TabemsBmontana  ooronaria  we  have  seen. 
It  was  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  in  yigorons  health,  and  covered 


with  its  large  white  flowers.  Mr.  Mortimer  followed  with  a&ids 
able  example  of  Anthiuiam  Schertzerijuiam,  bearing  euma' 
richly  oolonred  snathes  ;  ftnd  equal  extra  prizes  were  acooidsiB 
Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Mope,  g&rdener  to  the  Hon.  £.  Beji 
Purley^  the  Rh^^nchoapermam  staged  by  the  former  exhte 
being  higUy  meritorious,  and  woald  have  well  deserved  as  ecal 
second  prize. 

Ferns  were  well  represented,  nearly  every  plant  being  mfi» 
rate  health,  the  fronds  possessing  those  rich  tints  of  |reeB  tk 
form  such  a  pleasing  foil  to  the  bright  colonrs  of  flowemig  plua 
The  principal  class  was  that  for  nine  specimens,  in  which  to 
competitors  entered.  Mr.  Mortimer  secured  the  premier  sna 
with  handsome  plants  that  were  highly  creditable  to  him.  Ik 
best  were  Adiantum  concinnum  latum,  about  4  feet  in  dianflt 
A.  cardlochleena  with  immense  fronds,  and  Lencostegia  immosaa 
prime  condition.  Mr.  Bezant  and  Mr.  Bennett  followed  in* 
order  named,  but  the  third  prize  awarded  to  the  latter  exh^ 
scarcely  did  justice  to  his  collection,  which  included  sevatl  »* 

§x)wn  specimens  of  choice  species,  notably  Darallia  biuute  m 
leichema  flabellata.    Mr.  Bezant's  plants  were  larger  batiji 
quite  so  well  selected,  and  the  two  collections  were  ▼cry  nwj 
equal  in  merit.    Messrs.  Hope  and  Lees  were  the  only  exMsftJo 
of  four  specimens,  and  were  adjadged  the  first  and  second  bam 
both  staged  very  fair  plants  in  good  condition.    Mr.  I}*^»PJ 
dener  to  J.  Wheble,  Esq.,  Bulmershe,  sent  the  only  coUecbOB  tf 
twelve  hardy  Ferns,  and  secured  the  chief  prize.    His  ptonts «® 
very  fresh  and  healthy,  Onoclea  sensibilis  and  Osmunds  R»» 
being  espedaUy  noticeable.    One   coUection  of  six  Selagmei^ 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  weU  deserved  the  pwoff 
prize  awarded  for  them.    They  were  about  2  feet  in  "W^^^T 
obtuse  conical  form,  the  material  over  which  the  shootijjw 
trained  being  completely  hidden   by   the  freeh  green  grorta 
The  species  and  varieties  were  S.  cassia,  S.  csesia  arborea.  b.  a*" 
tensi  variegata,  S.  involvens,  S.  apns,  and  S.  denticulata  ronfflffl. 
allgood  forms,  admirably  represented.  .         . 

Fine-foliage  plants  were  shown  in  excellent  condition,  «* 
very  handsome  specimens  being  staged  by  several  o*  /'{Vvll 
pedtors.    Mr.  Mortimer  was  first  with  nme  large  and  fiW 

Elants,  of  which  the  best  were  Latania  borbonica  of  gj^^ 
omaria  gibba,  vi«)rous ;  and  Maranta  Veitchi,  wito  °"*^ 
coloured  foliage.    Mr.  Lees  was  second  with  a  good  ^f^'^ 
Alocasia  metallica  and  Maranta  roseo-picta  being  nnosiwjr  oar 
tiful,  especially  the  former,  in  which   the  peculiar  disto^ 
metallic  gloss  was  finely  developed.     Mr.  Mould  o«^P*^r^ 
third  position  with  smaller  but  healthy  plants.    The hert«««| 
tion  of  four  came  from  Mr.  Hope,  whose  plants  were  bw  d^« 
advance  of  those  from  Mr.  Bezant,  both  contributing  haoawi» 
specimens  of  moderate  size.  ^   ^^ 

Pelargoniums,  especially  of  the  show  varieties,  were  ^},^^ 
sented,  and  some  of  the  plants  were  as  healthy  and  *^1^  j,oir 
as  an}r  we  have  seen  this  season.  In  the  two  ^^^^^^^^jSL-^nidi, 
varieties  Mr.  Ashbj,  gardener  to  W.  Fanning,  Esq.,  "?S|at^ 
gained  the  chief  prizes  with  beautiful  fresh  specimens ;  ^^^ 
de  St  Maude,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Mabel,  and  B«*^Ser  ii 
most  profusely  fiowered.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  ^^''S^il 
the  class  for  four  with  neat  and  well-grown  plants.  ^'C^^ 
gardener  to  Colonel  Clayton,  Maidenhead,  and  Mr.  B*>1^  ^ 
the  only  exhibitors  of  fancy  varieties,  and  were  •Jf'J^Ljpi 
prizes  in  the  order  named  for  compact  fairly  well  no 
plants. 


Gloxinias  were  remarkably  fine,  and  two  more  ^^^^^t/!^ 
tions  of  six  than  those  exhibited  by  Measrs.  Hope  and  Bask^ 
scarcely  be  desired.    The  fiowers  were  numerous,  "^^^J 
symmetrical  in  form,  the  colours  clear  and  bright,  and  ^^^^ 
healthy  and  compact,  those  from  the  latter  exhibitor,  ^"^ 
placed  second,  chiefly  differing  from  the  others  in  their  ^J^   ^ 
smaller  size,  but  the  grand  variety.  Lord  Derby,  was  ^^^^L^ 
admirable  condition.    Mr.  Hope's  premier  plants  were  P®^  ^ 
seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons,  and  bore  c^^^^  ?  mo 
excellence  of  the  strain.    They  were  each  bearing  »»>"'' 
dozen  fully  expanded  flowers.  t^^Q 

Calceolarias  were  also  numerous,  and  by  far  the  ^*  )^^  ^ 
seen  at  any  exhibition  this  year.    There  were  sixcompetitpn, 
the  Judges  recognised  the  merit  of  the  exhibits  by  »i^A'^^'t],e 
prizes,   lir.  Tomlin,  gardener  to  Miss  Patterson,  Ascot,  ^^^^ 
chief  position  with  handsome  compact  plants  bearing  Isrge^^ 
of  beautifully  formed  and  highly  coloured  flowers.   The  wjj* 
was  extremely  healthy,  and  althongh  not  of  great  size  th^  ^ 
admirable  examples  of  superior  cultivation.    Mr.  Bsskstc, 
followed,  staeed  somewhat  smaller  but  luxuriant  P^fju^ 
flowers  being  larger  and  nearly  equally  well  coloured,  eqnw^SJr 
being  adjudged  to  Mr.  Baskett,  gardener  to  Gh.  W.  Palmer,  ^i-^ 
and  Mr.  Burgess  for  neat  specimens  in  48'Size  pots.  n^. 

Azaleas  were  not  nnmerous  nor  very  well  flowered.  1^-  t^ 

stt's  premier  collection  of  nine  was  the  only  one  in  the  c^' 


I 


Armitage,  gardener  to  K.  Clarke,  Esq.,  B«Mting,  staged  tbe^ 
six,  very  neat  spedmens  in  82-6ize  pots,  about  2  feet  in  wff^^^ 
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l>earing  enormous  flowers.  Marauis  of  Lome  and.  Jean  Veracliaf- 
"f elt  "were  especially  noticeable.  Mr.  Lockie's  plants  had  not  quite 
BO  many  flowers,  but  they  were  reir  compact  and  good. 

Three  good  collections  of  half  a  aozen  Roses  in  pots  were  shown 
'by  Messrs.  Lees,  Mould,  and  Baskett,  who  obtained  the  prizes  in 
tnat  order  for  healthy  specimens.  Mr.  Lees'  plants  were  vigorous 
and  bearlngblooms  of  great  substance,  especially  Jules  Margottin 
-and  John  Hopper.  The  plants  in  the  collections  of  four  were 
Tat  her  small  and  not  in  first-rate  condition. 

G-roups  of  plants  were  exhibited  by  six  competitors,  two  large 
groups,  and  four  in  the  class  for  one  of  smaller  size.  Mr.  Lees 
^was  nrst  with  a  large  and  tastefully  arranged  group  of  plants. 
Mr.  Burbidge,  gardener  to  B.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Reading,  followed 
Tfrith  a  pretty  arrangement,  the  pnzes  in  tne  other  class  being 
'secured  by  Mr.  Pound,  gardener  to  G.  May,  jun.,  Esq.,  Reading, 
and  Mr.  Burgess. 

Cat  flowers  were  shown  in  beautiful  condition,  and  were  very 
-numeroas.    Messrs.  Mortimer  and  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Atkins,  gar- 
dener to  CoL  Lloyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  Lockinge  Park,  were  the  prin- 
cipal prizetakets,  all  staging?  excellent  examples  of  the  best  store 
■and  greenhouse  flowers.    Mr.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden,  was  an 
excellent  first  with  twelve  cut  Roses,  his  collection  including 
several  very  handsome  flowers,  notably  Mar^chal  Niel,  Duchess 
of  Connaught,  La  France,  and  Etienne  Levet.    Mr.  Lees  and  Mr. 
TiOckie  followed  also  with  good  blooms.    Mr.  Tranter  obtained  an 
extra  prize  for  a  box  of  cut  Roses  which  contained  extreoiely  fine 
examples  of  Mar<^chal  Niel.    Bouquets,  buttonholes,  and  vases  of 
-flowers  occupied  three  large  tables,  some  of  the  chief  prizes  being 
as  usual  obtained  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Phippen  of  Reading  with  very 
tasteful  arrangements. 

Fruit  was  not  abundant,  but  of  good  quality.    Strawberries  were 

"vrell  shown  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  staged  a  magnificent  dish  of 

'President,  large,  even,  well  ripened,  and  rich  colour.    He  obtained 

I       'the  first  prize  in  the  class,  and  also  an  extra  for  a  number  of  fruits 

I       of  the  same  variety  nearly  as  good.    Mr.  Tranter  was  second  with 

very  large  and  good  fruits,  but  not  so  well  finished.    Mr.  Ashbv 

i       'was  first  in  both  the  classes  for  Grapes  with  good  bunches  of  Black 

Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  well  coloured,  Mr.  Atkins 

I        following  with  smaller  bunches  not  quite  so  well  ripened.    Mr.' 

I        Ashby  also  staged  the  only  dish  of  Early  Ascot  Peaches  of  good 

eize  and  colour. 

Vegetables  were  numerous.  Cucumbers  being  .especially  well 
I        represented.    The  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Jilessrs, 
Sutton  &  Sons  was  very  keen,  there  being  ten  entries,  and  the 
fruit  was  of  such  even  quality  that  it  must  have  been  rather  diffi- 
cult to  judge.    Mr.  Lockie  was  first  with  good  clean  examples  of 
"Suttons^  Masterpiece ;  Mr.  Mortimer  second  with  Suttons'  Model, 
also  good ;  and  Mr.  Ilwrick,  gardener  to  V.  B.  Vander  Weyer,Esq., 
"Windsor  Forest,  with  Buttons'  Duke  of  Connaught.    The  best 
general  collection  of  vegetables  was  from  Mr.  Lockie,  including 
a   selection  of   admirably  grown  Potatoes;  Carrots, '  Cabbages, 
Leeks,  <ke.    Mr.  Read,  gardener  to  F.  Wilders,  gardener,  Burley 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  gardener  to  A.  C.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Whitchurch, 
were  awarded  equal  second  prizes  for  healthy  specimens.    In 
Potatoes,  Beans,  and  Peas  Mr.  Lockie,  Mr.  Bellis,  and  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  were  the  chief  prizetakers  for 
jgood  examples  of  the  approved  varietieft. 

The  day  proved  very  fine,  and  in  consequence  a  large  i^umber 
of  visitors  attended,  thns  rendering  the  Exhibition  a  success  in 
every  way.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  W.  Webb, 
ior  the  efficiency  of  all  the  arrangements  considering  that  he  is 
new  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  post. 


It  18  almost  impoisible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  such  a 
flower  by  words  alone,  but  the  following  brief  descnption  may 
enable  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it  to  form  some  con- 
ception of  its  peculiarity.    In  general  form  the  flower  la  dis- 
tinct from  such  as  A.  ordoratiasima,  A.  ornithocephala,  and 
others,  and  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  very  greaUy  ex- 
aggerated A.  clematitis.    From  the  peduncle  there  extends  a 
straight  cylindrical  tube  about  8  inches  in  length,  which  then 
forms  a  large  protuberance  and  is  suddenly  reflexed,  asoend- 
Ine  and  gradually  expanding  into  an  enormous  funnel-like 
perianth,  which  is  slightly  three-lobed,  the  tubes  terminatmg 
m  narrow  tails  an  inch  or  two  long.    This  huge  funnel  when 
fully  matured  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  of  considerable 
depth,  80  that  a  hat  of  ordinary  size  can  be  placed  within  it. 
The  Btimnge  colouring  of  the  inner  part  of  the  perianth  also 
adds  to  its  extraordinary  appearance,  and  rivets  the  attention 
of  the  observer.    The  ground  colour  is  a  dull  yellowish  orange, 
closely  reticuUted  with  peculiar  dark  red  thick  veins,  a  com- 
bination of  tints  and  markings  most  strikingly  original,    l  he 
outer  surface  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-gieen  hue  tinged  with 
purple,  from  which  stand  out  numerous  Urge  red  veins,    ihe 
odour,  like  that  of  many  other  species,  is  extremely  repulsive, 
beinsr  strongly  sugeestive  of  putrid  meat.    The  plant  is  of 
climbing  habit,  and  attains  the  height  of  20  feet,  but  the 
specimen  at  Kew  is  only  a  smaU  one,  bearing  heart-shapeO, 
bright  green,  slightly  glaucous  leaves,  simUar  to  those  chairac- 
terising  the  genus.    There  are  some  other  structural  pecu- 
liariti^  which  distinguish  A.  Goldieana^namely,  the  poasessim 
of  twenty-four  stamens  instead  of  the  usual  six,  a  twelve-lobea 
stigma,  and  a  three-lobed  perianth,  but  some  of  these  characters 
are  also  found  in  two  other  African  species.  ^ 

Such  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  in  cultivation, 
abd  one  that  in  size  can  only  be  considered  second  to  the 
celebrated  parasitical  Rafflesia  Arnoldi.— L.  Castle. 

LATE  LEEKS. 
At  the  present  time  when  Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  and  other 
dioice  vegetables  are  hardly  ready  for  use,  those  who  ohYBto 
supply  a  great  variety  of  dishes  are  glad  to  get  anythmg  good 
by  way  of  a  change,  and  for  this  purpose  few  things  are  more 
acceptable  than  Leeks.  We  have  a  quantity  of  them  now 
with  the  eatoble  part  about  a  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  one  8 
wrist,  and  when  well  cooked  they  are  really  delicious,  I  know 
as  a  rale  Leeks  are  considered  so  common  that  many  think 
they  are  not  worth  growing  or  having,  but  this  is  quite  a 
mistake.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow  seed  to  have  a  good  crop 
next  May.  When  the  plants  are  large  .enough  they  ]nay  be 
dibbled  about  6  inches  apart  in  a  rich  piece  of  ground.  For 
Ute  use  they  need  not  be  earthed-up  until  winter  approaches, 
when  any  old  light  soil  or  decayed  refuse  should  be  spread 
amongst  the  plants  to  the  depth  of  6  indies  or  tnore.  In  a 
week  or  two  after  this  they  wUl  be  in  prime  condition  for  use 
at  table.— K.  G.  ' 


ARISTOLOCHIA  GOLDIEANA. 

The  Birthworts  constitute  an  extraordinary  genus,  which  is 
invested  with  unusual  interest  owing  to  the  structural  pecu- 
liarity and  strange  colours  of  the  flowers ;  but  the  most  remark- 
Able  of  all  the  luiown  species  is  undoubtedly  the  one  named 
above,  that  might  be  justly  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the 
vegetable  world.    Twice  only  have  the  flowers  been  produced 
in  this  country— first  in  1867  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden, 
and  at  the  present  time  in  tiie  stove  at  the  Boyal  Botenic 
•Crardens,  Kew,  where  a  specimen  has  borne  two  flowers,  one 
having  been  removed,  and  the  other  is  only  jast  expanding. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  such  strange  productions  would 
be  well  repaid  by  a  visit  to  the  Gardens,  especially  if  they  are 
fortuoate  enough  to  see  the  flower  fully  expanded.    The  species 
is  a  native  of  West  Africa,  where  in  1857  it  was  discovered 
growing  in  a  dry  situation  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Goldie,  a  mis- 
sioaary.     About  seven  years  later  preserved  specimens  were 
aent  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  by  Mr.  G^ldie's  fellow  traveller,  the 
Eev.  W.  C.  Thomson,  who  also  sent  living  plante  to  Mr.  P. 
•Clarke,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasgow,  wliere,  as 
mentioned  above,  it  was  first  induced  to  produce  its. gigantic 
fiowers.    These  were  of  startling  dimensions,  but  the  first  one 
on  the  Kew  plant  was  certainly  not  smaller,  and  the  one  now 
'Blowly  expandii^  is  likely  to  be  equally  as  large. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

May  26th. 

Onb  of  the  most  eztonsivQ  ati  beautiful  meetings  held  during 
the  present  year  was  that. of  the  above  date,  when  a  very  large 
number  of  plants  were  staged  both  in  the  Council-room  and  the 
western  arcade  beyond  the  conservatory.  Among  the  handsome 
groups  exhibited  by  the  nurserymen  the  chief  attritions  were 
the  grand  Roses  from  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough,  which  as  anunged 
along  one  side  of  the  arcade  contributed  a  diBolay  of  extraordinary 
merit.  Many  other  collections  of  unusually  fine  plants  were 
contributed ;  the  new  plants  in  Council-room  also  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  numerous  visitors.  AU  the  groups 
in  the  arcade  remained  on  view  until  after  the  conversazione, 
which  took  place  on  Wednesday  nieht.  ,       v  •        v 

Fruit  Committkr.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
S.  A.  Woods,  gardener  to  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Osberton  Hall, 
Worksop,  sent  a  seedling  Melon  called  "  Luscious  and  Mellang, 
but  it  was  too  ripe  to  enable  the  Committee  to  form  an  opinion 
on  its  merits.  A  red-fleshed  Melon  was  sent  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of 
Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford,  caUed  Excelsior,  but  it  waa  not  of 
sufiacient  merit  to  gain  a  certificate.  Mr.  Mclndoe,  The  Gardens, 
Hutton  HaU,  Guisborough,  sent  a  seedling  Melon  called  Mai- 
cellus :  it  is  a  white  very  firm-fieshed  variety,  but  of  very  httle 
merit.  Mr.  Miller,  The  Gardens,  Clumber,  sent  a  dish  of  Dr.  Hogg 
Strawberry,  and  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  John 
Simms,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Eastwood,  Esq.,  Kingswood,  Engjlefield 
Green,  sent  Strawberry  President,  twentv-four  fruits  weighing 
2  lbs.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  F.  H.  Froude, 
gardener  to  0.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  The  Ehns,  SL  Albans,  sent  a  diali 
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ef  Vosbrooaif  grown  in  a  dismed  cftttle  ilied  without  any  artifleiAl 
liMit.  A  letter  of  thsoki  wm  awarded.  Xr.  Walter  Child,  gar- 
dener, Croome  Conrt,  WorMtter,  tent  two  CncnmberB.  the  resnlt 
of  a  eroet  between  Dnke  of  Edinhorgh  and  Tender  and  True.  It 
WW  not  eoniiderrf  anperior  to  others  in  cnltiTatiov.  Mr.  J.  Lad- 
■haoiy  Omen  Lane,  Cheeter,  again  exhibited  his  Brooooli,  bat  as 
Uktn  were  no  othefs  to  compare  with  it  no  decieion  waa  come  to. 
FtOEAL  COMMirrUL— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  In  the  Cooncil- 
noB  nnmerona  collections  of  plants  were  stagpd,  especiallj  notice- 
able being  the  groop  of  new  plants  and  G-loxiaias  from  Measn. 
Teltch  A  Sons,  Cbels         "    ~  ~         ""    " 


^  Mr.  B.  a  Williams,  Upper  Hollowar, 
oontribnted  a  collection  of  hybrid  Nepenthes,  distinct  and  ffooa ; 
also  sereral  other  new  plants.  A  Tote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  Gteneral  Horticnltnral  Company  for  a  gronp  of  new  Glox- 
inias, one  of  which,  rich  purple  with  a  white  throat,  was  espeoi- 
ftlly  notioeable.  G.  Nevile  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Lake  House,  Cheltenham 
(gardener,  Mr.  Sioicoe)  sent  a  handsome  specimen  of  Odontoglossum 
▼eilllarinm,  bearing  fourteen  long  racemes  of  large  deeply  coloured 
flowers,  orer  one  hundred  of  which  were  fully  expanded.  The 
gireat  merit  of  thie  fine  specimen  was  recognised  by  the  Committee. 
who  recommended  the  award  of  a  silver  medal.  A  raceme  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandne  bearing  extremely  large  flowers  was 
slso  shown,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  Goodacre, 
The  Gardens,  Elyaston  Castle.  Derby,  bad  some  small  Stephan- 
otises  in  thumb  pots,  bearing  m>m  four  to  six  trusses  of  flowers. 
The  shoots  were  trained  orer  an  arched  stick,  and  the  yalue  of 
gnch  plants  for  decorative  purposes  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
A  yote  of  thanks  signifiea  the  Committee's  recognition  of  their 
nerltb  Mr.  Braid  of  winchmore  Hill  exhibited  a  group  of  deco- 
laliye  PeUvgoniums.  Messrs.  Laing  k  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  eent  a  col- 
lection of  dwarf  compact  Calceolarias  and  handsome  seiedling 
Begonias.  Mr.  Teary,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  Egges- 
ford,  Devon,  staged  a  variety  of  Betula  alba  with  "  golden  "  varie- 
«ated  foliage.  Messrs.  J.  Garaway  A  Co.,  Dnrdham  Down 
Kniseries,  Bristol,  sent  a  Horse  Chestnut  with  yellow  and  green 
rariegated  leaves.    Messrs.  Saltmarsh  A,  Son,  Cfhelmsford,  had  a 

Eoop  of  seedling  Begonias,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hooper  of  Ba4h  ex- 
bited  a  collection  of  Pansy  blooms  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  M.  Bergman,  gardener  to  Baron  de  Rothschild,  Fer- 
ri^es,  France,  for  a  fruit  of  Enoephalartos  Altensteinii,  which  was 
about  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  in  diameter,  cylindrical,  and  apparently 
fall  of  seeds.  Messrs.  Carter  A  Co.,  High  Holborn,  sent  plants  of 
HiBuIns  Buby  with  very  large  flowers,  and  a  collection  of  Neriums 
was  brought  n'om  the  »>ciety's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  with  a  num- 
ber of  cuttines  struck  in  silver  sand  and  in  CannelFs  sea  sand, 
there  being  bnt  little  difference  perceptible  between  the  two 
batches,  but  those  in  the  sea  sand  appeared  in  some  instances 
tUghtly  more  vigorous. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  exhibitors 
lor  the  undermentioned  plants : — Messrs.  Yeitch  A  Sons,  for  Clove 
Carnation  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  a  variety  with  neat  flowers  of  a  rich 
deep  maroon  colour  ,*  and  Erigeron  pnlchelins,  a  pretty  little  Com- 
posite with  long  narrow  leaves  and  orange-colound  capitula.  The 
three  following  are  described  in  another  column : — Lastraea  Maxi- 
mowiczii,  Tricnomaoes  parvulnm,  and  Yucca  filamentosa  aurea 
ele^ntisslma ;  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for  Cereus  C.  M.  Hovey,  a 
yariety  with  very  large  rich  purplish-crimson  flowers ;  Mr.  B.  8. 
Williams,  for  Nepenthes  atro-sanguinea,  a  hybrid  with  pitchers  of 
moderate  size,  elegaqt  form,  and  richly  coloured ;  Mr.  J.  Braid, 
Winchmore  Hill,  for  a  decorative  Pelargonium  named  Defiance, 
with  large  scarlet  ^>ink-shaded  blooms  borne  in  good  compact 
trusses  J  Messrs.  Laing  A  Co.,  for  a  white  Begonia  namc»d  Mrs. 
Laing,  described  in  another  column ;  Mr.  Brown  of  Hendon  for 
Pelargonium  Attraction,  a  variety  with  neat  flowers  of  an  un- 
nsnally  rich  crimson-scarlet  hue  in  trusses  of  great  sixe ;  Mr.  W. 
Miles,  West  Brighton,  for  a  new  Zonal  Pelargonium  named  West 
Brighton  Gkm,  whicn  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  with  fine 
tmsses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Yesuvius. 

Taking  the  ffronpe  in  the  order  they  were  arranged  in  the  western 
ftreade,  the  first  to  be  noticed  was  the  group  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  which  was  particularly  interesting  from  the  large 
number  of  new  and  choice  plants  it  contained.  Fine-foliage  plants, 
ftnoh  as  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Ferns,  and  Palms,  were  well  repi^ 
iented,  Orchids,  Amaryllises,  and  Anthuriums  contributing  a  very 
bright  eifect  The  beautiful  Dendrobium  Parishii  on  the  stump 
of  a  Tree  Fern  was  bearing  a  profusion  of  its  purplish  flowers, 
D.  tortile  also  being  shown  in  fine  condition  with  its  peculiar 
sooop-shaped  lip  and  twisted  sepals  and  petals.  Aerides  Fieldingii 
had  three  fine  spikes  of  fiowers,  and  several  others  were  also 
noticeable.  The  pretty  Eurycles  Cnnninghami  had  two  umbellate 
scapes  of  neat  white  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  each  being  a  small 
yellowish  tube.  A  pan  of  carnivorous  plants  was  exhibited,  in- 
cluding Droseras,  Sarracenias.  Darlingtonias.  and  Cephalotus  in 
excellent  health ;  while  AmaTylUses,  and  such  tiandsome  Crotons  as 
Williamsi,  Disraeli.  Bex,  and  Evansianns  were  uncommonly  fine. 
Xicrolepia  hirta  cristata  was  well  represented  with  a  number  of 
Dtacsenas,  Ac.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  this  fine  group. 
Ibe  General  Horticultural  Company  also  secured  a  gold  medal  for 
ft  large  and  extremely  elegant  gronp  arranfled  in  a  light  pleasing 
ityle.    The  background  was  composed  ol  handsome  Dmeanas, 


Crotons,  and  Palms,  witb  rows  in  fttmt  of  GIoxiBiBS,  wd 
hair  Ferns  intermixed.    ASbout  sixtj  plants  of  Gfaxmai 
hibited,  nearly  all  distmct,  stnd  inehidm^  sons  icaal 
varieties  in  colour,  size  of  flowrets,  sod  aabataaoe.    Is  tksi 
of  the  group  was  a  good  mpecimen  of  Scotdlaria 
well  flowered. 

An  enormous  bank  of  JBUmem  yraa  erhihtted  bj  K. 
Turner  of  Sloughy  inchxdizBg'  aboiU  fiftj  BpeciiDeo&  Tkj 
in  superb  condition,  the  half-doxflo  enorsaons  ipiciMi 
appeared  to  such  advantag:e  mt  S^ent'a  Ptok  last  waek  ha^ 
anything,  in  still  better  form.  The  g:iaot  of  the  graepwi 
central  huge  example  of  Chsurles  Xawboii,  6  or  7  fiset  higfcai 
same  in  diamster,  extremeljr  yrell  flowered.  The  ocks  i 
notioeable  plants  were  Edonard  Morren,  sraad ;  Jobs  Stsstl 
extremely  bright ;  Duke  of  £dinbarp^  nefa  eolour :  Cebeh 
tier,  profusely  flowered ;  Paul  Verdier,  yeryfiiie ;  JuaOiban 
great  number  of  flowers ;  and  Camille  Bernardin,  fine  flBvesi 
good  colour.  For  this  magnificent  collection  of  Boses  ^hjfM 
Banksian  medal  was  deservedljr  awmrded.  Kessra.  Wbl  GA 
and  Son  of  Highgate  contributed  an  elenat  gronp  of  pte 
which  two  very  fine  specimena  of  Statice  fTolfoidi  weR  eqsei 
noticeable  for  the  rich  colour  and  pzofnaion  of  the  fiovcn.  I 
healthy  examples  of  the  handsome  Arancaria  exoelsa  gliaas 
also  conspicuous.  Small  Ferns,  iEricsLs,  CoJenaes,and  fthfc 
formed  the  margin.  A  silver  Sanluian  medal  wasseearieii 
the  Committee.  Mr.  Wm.  Miles,  West  Brighton  Svnaf.M 
adjudged  a  bronze  Banksian  medal  for  a  groap  ofhu  Hytndt^ 
Mignonette  in  excellent  condition,  yery  yigorons  and  eoaps 
with  long  spikes  of  extremely  frainrant  ffowers.  Bxampteaf  a 
new  Zonal  Pelargonium  named  West  Brig^hton  Gem,  letosm 
above,  were  also  shown.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  soev 
to  Mr.  Aldous,  South  Kensington,  for  a  pretty  group  <>^*'Jf 
laneous  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Ptewett,  nurBexyman,  SannnenBit|,> 
sent  three  boxes  of  very  large  and  handsome  Martehal  Sid  am 
for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

The  only  amateur's  group  of  plants  was  the  beanti/ii/  ools* 
of  Calceolarias  and  Ifignonette  frpm  Mr.  J.  R.  Bird^ga*«> 
J.  G.  Causton,  Esq.,  Lodgemore,  Allejn  Park,  West  I)ulw»* 
which  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  deservedly  Bwudeiat 
Calceolarias  were  uncommonly  excellent  both  in  habit,  s***^ 
and  colours  of  the  fiowers,  and  general  yigorons  healthy  oosm 
The  Mignonette  was  grown  in  244ize  pots  and  trained  as  '^'*^ 
about  8  feet  high,  with  a  conical  head  coyered  with  long  ipiwj 
flowers.    The  plants  were  fifteen  months  old,  and  evinad  cm* 
attention  to  their  requirements.    The  last  group  along  ttejg* 
was  one  from  the  Society's  garden,  containing  a  nn™^*iUl 
goniums,  handsome  Saxifrages,  Gloxinias,  Ferns,  Ac,  ^  f" 
and  tastefully  arranged. 


SUTTONS'  LATE  QUEEN  BBOCXX)Ll. 

Whsbb  Broccolis  of  the  choicest  descriptioiifl  ai^^^'^t 
the  present  time,  a  laiige  patch  of  the  aboye  ymriety  ^^^ 
cnltivated.  With  us  it  is  the  dwaifest  growing,  least  V^ffz 
and  most  handsome  of  all.  The  late  seyere  winter  f^  ^ 
injure  the  plants  in  the  least,  and  they  have  come  ia  trBv 
their  time,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  aboat  ^^'^°?5 
of  Broccolis  in  these  changeable  seasons.  The  *****^fT^'*l 
attain  that  monstrous  size  which  is  often  wrongly  BuppoMi^J: 
be  a  sure  indication  of  high  culture  and  meri^  hat  tl^r 
appear  of  medium  size  and  about  as  white  as  an  early  si^ 
Cauliflower.  Seed  should  be  sown  now  to  insure  a  wpp^ 
these  delicious  heads  at  this  time  next  year. — J.  MVJBtJf^^ 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Botal  HobticultubAL  ^ 
CIBTT,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  William  Haughton,  ^';,^^ 
chair,  the  following  candidates  were  dnly  elected  ^^?^\^ 
via.,  William  Phipps  BoUeau,  Ashley  Francis  Brereton,  Gw 
H.  Brooks,  WiUiam  Brown,  Cliifurd  W.  Chaplin,  Mrt.  CloiJ' 
Thomas  Fletcher,  Miss  May  Forsyth,  £.  F.  B.  Fuller,  OwaiJJ 
Howe,  Walter  Guy  Coffin  Kirkwood,  J.  L.  Matthews,  1^ 
Montagu  McMurdo,  Lieut-General  Sir  Henry  Normaa,  2? 
topher  Pond,  Mrs.  Pond,  Miss  Pond,  John  Scott,  Mrs.  »* 
William  S.  Staff,  Captain  McTaggart»  Edward  B.  WoodiU. 

Thb  present  month  has  been  remarkable  for  its  ^^^^ 

OF  BAIN,  the  quantity  xeoorded  being  only  the  fractional  ptf^ ' 
an  inch  in  the  London  district  In  April  only  a  little  ^^J\\ 
inch  fell ;  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  only  &  '^^ 
and  from  September  last  nntil  the  present  time  the  total  i"^ 
fkOl  f or  the  period  of  nearly  eight  months  does  not  exo^ 
7  inches.  This  is  an  imnsoiJ  period  of  doughty  and  <!^^' 
sates  fbr  the  excessive  rainfall  of  last  summer.  The  ^^ 
now  is  extremely  dry,  and  yc^ijetaUe  crops  move  alo^lT*  ^ 
recently  planted  flowenwre  in  a  staadstifi  stale.    dkOv^ 
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>ininoxi,  "w^bere  the  soil  Is  light,  the  grass  la  as  brown  as  if  in 
.e  beifc^t  of  suminer;  and  in  the  g^ens  on  the  Thames 
Eal>ankxn.eiit  the  hose  has  had  to  be  employed  to  refresh  the 
trubs  and  cleanse  tkem  from  the  accumulation  of  dust.  Bain 
as  fallen  in  Kent  and  other  districts,  but  up  to  the  date  of 
oin^  to  press  there  is  little  sign  of  a  much-desired  shower 
3f  resiling  the  parks  and  gardens  of  London. 

Qua  correspondent  Mr.  W.  Bardney  refers  approvingly 

0  Due  DE  Malakoff  Sbawbebby  fob  Fobcino,  each 
»lant  of  which  produces  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  fruit.  A 
Ample  of  the  fruit  has  been  sent  to  us.  It  is  very  fine,  well 
coloured,  and  highly  flavoured,  and  fully  justifies  Mr.  Bardney 
n  forming  a  favourable  estimate  of  this  variety  for  the  purpose 
ndicated. 

Wk  have  received  further  specimens  from  Mr.  Ledsham, 

3reen  Lane,  Tarvin  Road,  Chester,  of  his  Late  Pbotbcttino 
Broccoli.  The  heads  are  larger  than  those  referred  to  on  page 
374,  and  are  close,  white,  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Tdb  following  is  a  list  of  the  Hobticultubal  Shows 

to  be  held  during  the  next  four  or  five  weeks,  of  which  we  have 
received  schedules  up  to  the  present  May  29th.  Crystal  Palace ; 
June  2nd,  Bath  aud  West  of  England  (Worcester)  ;  Juno  8th, 
Oreat  show  at  Kensington  (four  days)  ;  June  lOtb,  Sssex 
<Mifltley  Park)  ;  June  13th,  Dieppe,  France  ;  June  16th,  Royal 
Botanic  Society  and  York  Floral  F6te  (three  days) ;  June  18tb, 
Scottish  Pansy  Society  (Edinburgh) ;  June  22nd,  Hants  and 
'  Berks  (Portsmouth,  four  days)  ;  June  23rd,  Doncaster  (Agricul- 
;-tural),  Leeds  and  Burton-on-Trent ;  June  26th,  Beigate  (Rosea) ; 
J  June  26th,  Rose  and  Pelargonium  Show,  South  Kensington; 
^  JTone  30tb,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Evenizig  Fdte ;  Famingham 

<Bo8e8),  Croydon,  and  Beverley. 

t      "Some  of  your  readers,"  writes  "Bus," may  like  to 

>  Icnow  that  Dendrobium  Wardianum  can  be  propagated  alnioat 
'  as  rapidly  as  D.  nobile.  I  have  some  young  plants  growing 
freely  in  sphagnum. 

, A  Flowbb  Show  open  to  all  comers  will  be  held  at 

Dieppe  on  Saturday  the  5th  of  June.  Spacious  houses  and 
tents  have  been  erected  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Villej  and 
«very  acc*ommodation  will  be  given  to  exhibitors.  Valuable 
prizes  will  be  given,  including  many  gold  and  silver  medals ; 
and  by  the  kindness  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Goaat 
Railway  exhibits  will  be  xetnmed  free  of  carriage.  The 
schedule  includes  forty-seven  dasies  for  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  Exhibits  to  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
.  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Seine  Inf^rienre,  Dieppe,  who  states 
that  **  The  French  gardeners  have  drawn  S9  mu<m  upon  their 

1  English  colleagues  for  supplies  of  plants  this  year,  that  it  maj 
f  be  an  advantage  to  some  of  your  countrymen  to  exhibit  at  this 
)     8how." 

'        One  of  the  oldest  customs  known  in  the  north  of 

*     England  was  celebrated  last  week  at  Levens,  near  Kendal,  a 

]     country  seat  of  General  the  Hon.  Arthur  Upton.    On  each  13lh 

1     of  May  a  "  Radiw  WEAgt "  U  held  in  the  extensive  grounds 

I     Adjoining  Levens  Hall,  wbieh  is  attended  by  the  Mayor  and 

Town  Council  of  Kendal.    SevsiBl  tables  in  the  grounds  are 

spread  with  "  havver  bread,"  butter,  and  Radishes,  hundreds  of 

i     Visitois  being  admitted  by  tickets  given  to  respectable  appli- 

I     cants.    The  tables  cleared,  the  usual  custom  of  ^  oolting  *'  new 

visitors  is  proceeded  with.    Brought  into  a  ring  the  neophyte 

is  required  to  "  drink  the  constable  "—a  half*pint  of  remarkably 

strong  malt  liquor-^standing  on  one  lag,  and  pledging  the 

ancient  boose  of  the  Howards  in  the  werds,  "  Lack  to  Levens 

as  long  as  the  [rive? j  Kent  flews."    Declining  or  failing  to 

accomplish  the  feat,  a  lorfeMure  of  a  shilling  in  each  case 

benefits  the  under  gardeners^     Athletic  sports  follow.     The 

origin  of  the  custom  is  unjknovn,  but  is  believed  to  date  from 

feudal  times. 

A  OORRESPONDENT,  Mr.  W.  W.  Oascoyne,  asks  if  our 

readers  will  kindly  furnish  information  as  to  the  success  of  the 
OLA88  PROTBCTOBS  on  the  top  of  walls  in  the' case  of  Peaches, 
^dorini?  the  last  three  or  four  years,  as  **  even  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Eof^Iand  such  fruit  on  open  walls  has  scarcely  been 
worth  growing," 

—  One  of  the  flaest  oollecstions  of  CaiiOBOlabxas  that  we 
have  seen  in  a  private  garden  belongs  to  Mr.  Brand  of  Bedford 
Hill  House,  Balham ;  the  strain  having  been  formed  after 
ssveial  jwn  of  careful  crossing  by  Mr.  Bapley,  Mr.  Brand's 
able  gaideoer.  The  plants  occupy  a  stege  about  6  feat  wide 
aad  100  feet  long.  They  are  mostly  in  6  and  7-inoh  pots, 
aad  an  nmarkable  for  their  sturdy  character,  mawive  hMds, 


and  huge  and  richty-colo'ured  flowers.  Some  of  the  flowers  a 
week  ago  were  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  extremely  full  and 
smooth.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  are  some  yellow  selfs  of 
great  sise ;  the  crimson  se^  also  are  very  intense  in  colour, 
while  the  spotted  varieties  are  varied  and  d^.  The  most  meri- 
torious feature,  however,  is  not  a  few  varieties  of  exceptional 
merit,  but  a  marked  absence  of  flowers  that  can  be  regarded  as 
of  commonplace  character.  Both  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  and  the  excellent  cultivation  of  the  plants  this 
collection  is  worthy  of  note,  and  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  silver  medal  that  was  granted  for  some  of  the  plants 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  a  fortnight  ago. 

MB88B8.  E.  H.  Kbelagb  &  SoN  of  Haarlem  inform  ns 

that  they  expect  to  shortly  receive  a  consignment  of  the  elegant 
NABCI88US  CANARIENSI8,  which  is  not  in  cultivation  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  species  with  very  small  flowers,  but  is  very 
graceful  and  attractive,  and  has  been  described  as  "one  of  the 
most  elegant  forms  of  a  very  beautiful  group."  It  is  identical 
with  the  Hermione  canariensis  of  Herb^ 

We  learn  from  the  schedule  of  the  Abbbdekn  BotAL 

HoBTictJLTURAL  SociBTT  that  the  summer  and  autumn  exhi- 
bitions will  be  held  towards  the  end  of  July  and  the  end  of 
September  respectively,  the  exact  dates  having  yet  to  be 
announced.  The  classes  are  extremely  numerous,  about  100 
being  provided  for  each  show,  representing  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 

The  author  of  the  **  Potato  Disease  and  How  to 

Pbbyemt  it,"  referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  has  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  in  Ai^leshire  who  is  the  owner  of  some 
of  the  detached  islands  in  Scotland,  informing  him  that  ex- 
periments on  a  large  scale  are  going  to  he  carried  out  for  the 
extii^on  of  the  disease  according  to  the  directions  indicated 
in  the  volume  in  question.  We  ^ould  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
results  of  this  experiment. 

The  remarkably  handsome  Ooleus  Geobge  Simpsoh 

which  was  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  on  April  the  27th  by  Mr.  J.  King,  gardener  to 
G.  Simpson,  Seq.,  Wray  Park,  Beigate,  and  honoured  with  a 
flrst-clus  certificate,  wiU,  we  leam,  shortly  be  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  This  variety  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  finest  that  has  appeared  for  some  time,  and  was 
greatly  admired  at  the  meeting  above  referred  to.  The  leaves 
are  neaUy  formed,  of  good  size,  the  colour  being  an  intensely 
rich  crimson,  blotched  and  dashed  with  maroon,  the  margin 
cren%ted,  yellow  and  green.  It  is  extremely  distinct,  and 
will  serve  to  re-awaken  an  interest  in  Cioleuses. 

Mb.  J.  Cay  AN  Fox  of  South  Kensington  having  erected 

some  SUMif  EB  Houses  at  Marlborough  House  and  Sndring- 
ham,  which  having  given  great  aatiitfaction,  Mr.  Fox  has  receivM 
the  warrant  of  appointment  as  rustic  summer-house  builder  to 
H.B.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

At  the  BoTAL  Hobticultubal  Sogiett's  Mat  Sbow, 

held  in  Dublin  last  week,  the  cup  for  Boees  in  pots  was,  says 
the  Irish  Ibrmers'  Gazette^  won  by  Bev.  Frederick  Tymons 
with  one  of  the  finest  groups  ever  placed  on  the  exhibition 
stage,  his  specimens  being,  without  exception,  profusely  bloomed 
and  the  flowers  of  great  size  and  substance ;  especifd  mention 
being  doe  to  his  plants  of  Marquis  de  Gibot,  Jules  Ifargottin, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  La  France,  the  last-named  being  the  gem 
of  the  group.  Lord  Justice  Fitsgibbon  took  second  place  with 
aweU-grown  group,  the  plants  being  fairly  grown  and  well 
flowered.  Mr.  Tymons  was  also  placed  flrst  wiUi  a  grand  stand 
of  twenty-f  our  cut  blooms. 

— —  Mb.  B.  S.  Williams*  Htbbid  Nepenthes  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  included  several  very 
beautiful  forms,  the  pitchers  being  neat  in  shape  and  richly 
coloured.  The  following  are  their  names  :~Nepenthes  Lan- 
renciana,  N.  compacta,  K.  coccinea,  N.  Heniyana,  ST.  Dor- 
manniana,  and  N.  atrosanguinea,  the  latter  being  certiflcated. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mbtbobolooigal 

Sogibtt  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  the  19th  inst  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engiiteers,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.B.S„  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  when  after  the  election  of  Fellows  the 
foUowii^  papers  were  read: — 1,  Variations  in  the  Baromeliia 
Weight  of  the  Lower  Atmospheric  Strata  in  India,  by  PiofeMor 
B.  D^las  Archibald,  M.A.,  F.M  J9.  2,  A  Sketch  of  the  Winds 
and  Weather  Bxperienoed  in  the  North  Atlantic  between  lats. 
30^  and  60°  dunng  Febniaiy  and  March,  1880,  by  Charles 
Harding,  F.M.S.,  with  speoiiU  reference  to  H.M.8.  <' Atalanta." 
3,  On  the  Meteorology  of  MosufEerpore,  Tirhoet,  for  the  year 
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inqniriei  cauxming  tbe  plant  u 
HjMop.  In  amaeqaenoe  w«  glin 
■pinon,  which  it  doit  naoAllr  regwrded  > 
ton,  althowh  there  Me  ■till  moute  difbrcnoeaaf  niaiail 
nbjwt.  The  woid  Hjaaop  ooenn  in  the  <Md  ud  Ncal^ 
bat  it  ii  I7  no  m«uu  clew  that  the  mbc  gb 
1  ._  ,_   ._...   It  im  foobMble,  btmeni;  u 


athBHjM^riU 


H;8«op  of  Bt  JohD  ia  the  CAper  biuh,  which  ii  abnndftnt  on  the  |  pUnt  ;ield«  the  capen  (unexpended  flower  bods)  of  '^"^ 

old  walli  uonnd  Jernwlem.  ud  is  extcnnrely  cnltivftted  in  eome  partt  of  Scntt  "f"'!^ 

Cspparia   ipiooM  ie  a  Bbmb  which  attains  the  height  of    nrhere  we  buve  seen  it  flowering  with  sreat  treedom.   ^^ 

Ifeet,  with  spinj  bnmcbee  and  smalt  leaves.    The  flowenare    also  been  grown  in  England  for  manyyeaTB,  bat  onljiaw^ 


well  represented  in  the  accompanTing  woodcat,  and  a 


inrioeity,  and  ugaally  it  does  not  ancceed  veij  «" "" 


dered  veiy  attracUre  bj  the  nomerous  purple  BtameoB  (alluded    coltare  in  pot«,  nor  produce  Sowers  of  the  usual  siie.   ^^^ 
toas"t«eBelB"b7DT.Whitteinore)clnst^«aiatbeccnttc.    Thli  |  plants  are  to  be  found  in  the  RojaJ  Qaidena,  Kxiw,  ^'^ 
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IT  mlL    It  mu  probkUy  fint  grtnm  In 
■aaadj,  about  1596. 
■bvr  planti  h«n  baen  reguried  u  the  Hjmod  bat  without 

-Bieut  ertdenoe,  wpedallr  "-■ "  " 

Qdiudla,  and  Fhjtoljnc*  d 


DIPLAPENIA  PEOFOSA. 
10   Booh  speoie*  aod  wietlei  of  llili 


1.1).  1 


MTlmiu,  I 
iraddaHKit 


Ur.  B.  B.  WilliMiw  now  adds  uotlier,  whlob  i«  lepK- 

-  Um  uuMxed  eDgnfing,  ud  deacifbed  u  followB  Ib 

tbe  ottaloKoe  of  new  pUnts  lectntly  imaeA  from  tlia  TictoilK 
and  Pandiae  Hmaaiea,  HoDoway :—"  Tfala  gtand  ipedM  will 
pmre  Inralnabla  h  an  txhfbltion  plant,  beins  yvrj  Botilaom 
m  character,  blooming  when  toj  nnall,  ana  laitbg  a  Iodb' 
time  in  perfection.    I^  flowen  an  6  inches  in  dlai'  * '' 

"'  "-"      "  itaiux,  produced  abondantly  h 


1  loDff 

r,  Tieb 


tnm  tbe  uili  et  the  leajei.  This  spBcies  baa  tbe  beit  con- 
■titotioD  ol  iny  Dipladenia  we  bare  grown,  keeping  ite  foliage 
nmAj  lU  the  icaaon.  Then  ia  no  plant  more  beantiful  than 
tbe  Dipltdenia,  lasting  as  It  does  four  to  Gie  months  in  flower. 
It  ia  tery  tuetol  tor  cnt-flower  wor^  and  lasts  a  long  time  in 
walei.  Ita  tlowen  may  be  taken  from  tbe  plant  witbont 
cat^Bg  tlu  item,  as  many  flowen  are  produced  from  the  same 
epike.  For  training  alimg  the  loot  of  a  store  as  a  climber  the 
Siplsdenia  is  nasnrpasaed."  Tbe  new  form  will  prove  a 
wdcome  Mldition  to  a  cLasa  of  plants  which  all  should  grow 


NEW  PLANTS  AT  THE  REGENT-S  PARK  SHOW. 
IiABGX  nnmbeis  of  new  plants  were  exhibited  at  the  Bc^at 
BoUaio  Society's  Show  on  the  19th  inst.  which  we  were  un- 
able to  notice  in  onr  report,  aa  the  certificatea  were  not  awarded 
snfficientlj  early.  Uany  were  extremely  intererting  and  at- 
tractiTe,  aome    possessing  qnalitiea   that  will    Tinoonbtedlj 
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center  them  po^alftr  faToaritea ;   and  othen  were  botanical 
owioeities  or  rarities  that  would  be  appreciated  onlj  by  few. 
Ifeaos.  J.  Veitoh  k  Sont,  Chelsea,  bftd  a  laiupe  groap  of  new 
plants,  of  which  no  less  than  eleren  w«re  honoorad  with 
certificates— namelj,  JBurhidgm  hi^mIci.— This  is  an  ally  of 
the  Gingers^  and  was  introdnced  from  Borneo  by  Mr.  Bar- 
bidge,  after  whom  it  was  named  by  Sir  Joseph  Hoo1»r,  who 
considered  it  sufficiently  distinct  to  oonstitate  a  new  genns. 
It  is  about  18  inches  high,  with  orate  shining  Isayes,  and  ter- 
minal clnsters  of  bright  orange-coloured  flowers  that  are  very 
freely  produced.    It  is  a  rather  showy  plant  for  the  stove,  and 
apparently  easy  of  culture.      Cr-inodendron  Hookeri. — A  re- 
markable plant,  that  is  related  to  the  common  Lime  tree,  and 
is  known  in  C^ili,  its  native  country,  as  Chequehue.     The 
leaves  are  narrow  and  acute,  the  flowers  being  borne  singly  on 
peduncles  that  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leares.     The  fine 
fleshy,  deep  rose-coloured  petals  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
conical  flower,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  small  Rose 
bud,  or  might  at  first  glance  even  be  taken  for  a  ripe  fruit    It 
is  very  distinct,  and  a  great  curiosity.    Pothon  cd  toeatdii.^ 
A  peculiar  member  of  the  Aroideae,  remarkable  for  its  resem- 
blance in  foliage  and  habit  to  the  Marcgraavias.    The  leaves 
are  dark  green  and  roundish  in  form,  the  stems  clinging  closely 
to  any  flat  surface.    Adiantvm  motiochlamy*. — ^An  attractive 
Japanese  species  of  Maidenhair,  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  A.  venustum.    The  fronds  are  very  elegant  in  form,  bright 
green,  and  about  9  or  10  inches  long,  with  pinnss  that  are 
deeply  serrated  on  one  side.    Triohomanei  parouluin^'-'A.  very 
diminutive  representative  of  this  pretty  genus,  with  extremely 
dark  green  fronds,  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  with  evenly 
cut  margins.     Lastrea  Mdmimomezii. — A  native  of  Japan, 
with  neat  shining  green  bi pinnate  fronds.      It  is  of  good 
habit,   and  well    deserves    tiie   attention  of   Fern-growers. 
Lattrea  Richard^i  muUifida, — An  elegant  New  Caledonian 
Fern,  with  bipinnate  fronds,  the   pinnso  of  which  are  finely 
crested.     In  general  appearance  it  is  not  very  distinct  from 
the  crested  forms  of  several  species.    Oncidium  concolor  majus 
and  Odontoglossum  vexiUarium  splendens  were  two  beautiful 
forms  of  these  useful  species,  the  latter  being  remarkably  fine 
in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers.     Gloxinia  Coronet-^A 
floral  certificate  was  granted  for  this  handsome  variety,  which 
has  large  symmetrical  erect  flowers,  rich  purple  in  colour,  with 
«  white  margin  thickly  dotted  with  purple.     It  is  of  good 
habity  and  flowers  very  profusely.     The  strange  Anthurium 
Bothschildianum,  described  on  page  373,  also  received  a  cer- 
tificate, as  did  Yucca  filamentosa  aurea  elegantissima,  an  ex- 
tremely long  and  imposing  name  for  a  small  plant  that  differed 
but  little  from  the  ordinary  form  except  in  the  slight  yellow 
tinge  of  the  foliage. 

Mr.  6.  S.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  exhibited  several  choice 
plants  in  his  large  and  elegant  group,  and  the  Judges  selected 
the  following  as  worthy  of  certificates  i-^Croton  Wdrrenu—Aa 
extremely  distinct  and  beautiful  form,  with  pendulous  narrow 
spiral  leaves  about  3  feet  in  length  and  strangely  marked  with 
drimson,  yellow,  and  green  in  different  shades  and  very  bright. 
IxoraPUf/rimi, — A  very  handsome  addition  to  the  list  of  Ixoras, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  deep  rich  colour  of  the  flowers,  the 
size  and  compactness  of  the  heads,  and  the  vigorous  habit  of 
the  plant,  maranta  Gouletu — ^A  pretty  species,  possessing  ovate 
leaves  marked  with  a  wide  ring  of  dark  green  at  the  margin, 
the  centre  having  a  somewhat  shining  appearance.  Begouia 
Van  der  Meulen. — This  has  very  large  leaves  with  a  dark  green 
centre  and  lighter  margin,  a  slight  silvery  tinge  rendering 
it  highly  attractive.  Lyeopodium  ulioi/olium, — Suggestive  of 
the  well-known  species  L.  taxifolium,  the  stems  being  pen- 
dulous and  bearmg  long  acicular  bright  green  closely  set 
leaves. 

Messrs.  Henderson  of  Maida  Vale  contributed  a  group  which 
contained  large  numbers  of  interesting  plants,  some  that  have 
been  long  in  the  country,  but  are  rarely  seen  except  in  such  col- 
lections as  those  at  the  Pine  Apple  Nurseries.  Several  novelties 
were  also  shown,  and  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  under* 
mentioned.  Itase  Little  White  Pet-^Tbis  plant  was  greatly 
admired,  and  is  unquestionably  one  possessing  many  attractions. 
It  is  a  variety  of  the  well-known  Fairy  Rose,  which  it  resembles 
in  habit,  but  the  flowers  are  white,  of  good  form,  and  piodnced 
most  profusely,  is  shown  in  48-size  pots  the  utility  of  the 
plant  for  decorative  purposes  was  deariy  indicated.  Atparo' 
gm  eifmanguineui.'^A  form  of  eonslderable  merit,  with  similar 
delioately  ditided  leaves  to  those  that  distinguish  several  other 
speoies.  The  colour  is  a  rich  bright  green,  and  this  combined 
with  the  elegance  of  habit  will  render  the  plant  ralnable  for 


entting  or  decoration.    B'^y^Mta  «/wi^  da  &s  JZsj^.— (he 
ornamental-foliage  varieties    of  tbe  Bex  mectkm,  oi 
siae,  and  characterised  by  tisswiii^  mlv^BTy  leavei 
green.    Sarracenia  flava   orxustst.-— A    Tmrietj 

pitchers  veined  with  red  in  the  apper  portJon,  and    ,    ^ 
ulicifolium,  referred  to  among*  Hr.  WiHiainfl*  plants,  lel 
certificated.  f 

Mr.  W.  Bull  of  Chelsea,  as  usual,  sent  Beveral  handaoaec^ 
ties,  and  these  with  his  tasteful  f^roraps  sMlded  oonsidgihp.' 
the  beauty  of  the  Exhibition.  CertiiScates  were  Mcoordeti 
the  following  fine  plants  : — Jtfki^ilffva^lia  balla. — Thii  ^ 
is  one  of  those  that  resemble  tkie  eztraordinaiy  M.  C3ii5c* 
but  though  less  peculiar  it  certain  Ij'  has  a  share  oftbattpc^ 
Strange  characters  in  the  loag'-t&iled  and  chocolate-iHS!; 
sepals.  Microitylis  caXopkyUa-^ — Th.e  *' beautif nl-leaved  "  I 
crostylls  is  well  named,  for  the  foliage  is  more  sttncHn 
the  flowers.  The  ground  colour  of  the  Jeav^es  is  a  deep ' 
lighter  near  the  margin,  !snd  reticulated  with  fine  veus.  i 
is  a  dwarf  terrestrial  Orchid.  The  ^enas  is  c/ose/jslfisfr 
structure  to  Malaxis,  but  chiefly  resembies  laparis  in  biii 
Croton  Chelsoni  has  narrow  droopixig  leaves,  but  was  nazj 
first-rate  condition,  and  wiU  probably  improve.  ^*™"J 
flava  omata  and  S.  purpurea  san^rofnea. — ^The  former  sliaij 
described,  and  the  latter  distinguished  by  the  red  ccAaart^a 
pitchers,  were  also  honoured  with  similar  awards. 

Messrs.  Laing  k.  Ck>.,  Forest  HUl,  exhibited  numerous  phs 
and  obtained  certificates  for  two.    OeUceolaria  SUimj^^^ 
— A  seedling  form  with  very  large   but  symmetrical  j^^ 
flowers  marked  with  rich  crimson.     The  strain,  of  which  w 
was  shown  as  a  sample,  is  an  excellent  one  both  in  hsbitMm 
floriferousness.    Brgonia  Afrs,  Zain^, — A    Taberoua  Begoa 
with  large  pure  white  flowers  of  excellent  form  and  fredypifr 
duced.    It  is  an  admirable  variety,  and  is  not  sorpaseed^^ 
Other  white  form  in  cultivation.  Messrs.  Turner  &  Son  of  Sig 
obtained  Uie  same  honour  for  Pelargonium  Mrs.  ^'^JJ  ^ 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  tricolor  varietiet  e^ 
exhibited.    The  leaves  are  roundish  in  outline,  veiy  ^^r^ 
centre  being  green  margined  with  maroon,  crimson,  ^^^J^' 
The  habit  is  good,  and  the  plant  is  a  very  he&utiful  Mddm 
to  this  section  of  Pelaigoniums.    H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hilling** 
Place,  Uxbridge  (gardener,  Mr.  Wiggins),  obtained  ceitiiiw 
for  three  early-flowering  or  "decorative  "  "PelaxgOBinmsiao&i 
Criterion,  Miss  Mary  Gill,  and  Reamie,  aU  good  distinct  w»| 
ties,  variously  coloured  with  crimson  and  scarlet ;  the  wJ**^ 
of  excellent  form,  and  the  trusses  large.  ^  . 

In  addition  to  the  plants  especially  recognised  by  tb«J|i^ 
there  were  many  others  nearly  as  attractive,  especial^  ^■JJ 
groups  from  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Williams,  hut  tfaeie  ^ 
cannot  now  particularise. 


PRIMROSES  AND  POLYANTHUSES. 

In  addressing  myself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Mr.  1^^ 
Dod  as  a  brother  Primrose  gardener.  I  thought  that  he  iwjp 
be  able  to  make  a  good  observation  or  two  while  engag^  ^ 
the  cultivation  of  this  family,  so  as  to  throw  a  little  M^^  ^ 
an  obscure  and  long-contested  subject  . 

A  good  deal  might  be  done  without  having  resort  to  t» 
jealous  precautions  of  pure  scientific  experiment  Tbk  f^ 
entail  locks  and  keys,  maiden  soil  bak^  or  roasted  to  destroy 
alien  seed,  the  continual  watchful  presence  of  the  expen* 
menter,  and  the  employment  of  the  principle  of  isols^^"^  ^ 
every  stage  of  the  investigation.  .. 

No  man  should,  for  instance,  anticipate  an  accurate  i^^ 


from  sowing  a  packet  of  Primrose,  Cowslip,  or  Polyantfcnj*^ 
bought  at  a  shop,  that  is  furnished  to  him  u^n  the  hiw  ^ 
another,  and  is  secondary  evidence  to  begin  with ;  bat  he  ronJ 
ensure  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy  by  a  well-directed  use  of  ^ 
own  materials.    The  principle  of  isolation  will  of  coone  ^ 
partially  necessary ;  the  plant  from  which  the  seed  is  tal^ 
should   have  been  grown  in  some  locality,  cold  frame  vor 
instance,  or  greenhouse,  in  which  no  other  member  of  ^ 
genus  is  present.    The  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots  careW 
marked  both  by  labels  and  on  the  pot  itself.    **  Somebody  "  ^ 
a  matter  of  course  will  always  shift  labels  abont  in  sll  dire^ 
tions.    Tour  men,  you  will  find,  are  of  opinion  that "  Nobod/ 
has  done  it    Nevertheless  it  is  done  to  the  continual  diiooV' 
fltnre  of  the  master  and  should  be  guarded  against  The  ^ 
of  seed  should  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  there  to  ni^ 
the  whole  of  the  present  season  and  through  tbe  win^' 
Prick  off  the  plants  when  large  enough  into  other  pots  or 
pans  ;  harden  and  plant  out  in  spring. 
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System  tlie  second  will  be  to  grow  Cowslip  (pare)  and  Prim- 
«e  Cpu'^)  u^  cloie  conjunction,  sowing  finally  the  seed  of 
2I1  separately,  mannal  artificial  crossing  to  bs  used  or  not. 
ilyantlias  Cfiorists'  sorts)  and  Cowslip  (proper)  to  be  treated 


Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  not  to  be  grown  together  with 
ovrslips,  as  the  two  former  cross  each  other  readily,  and  would 
vtiate  the  experiment  as  regards  the  Cowslip.    By  Polyanthus 

liexe  nnderatand  the  brown  and  golden  plant  ot  the  florist. 
talked  forms  of  the  garden  Primrose  were  also  called  *Hhe 
*olTanth.oii8  Primrose  "  by  the  earlier  gardeners. 

very  early  ripened  seed  will,  under  the  treatment  described, 
nrodtice  plants  that  will  flower  neit  spring.  I  have  even 
>roaght  them  into  flower  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
lie  seed  ^ras  sown. 

I  may  be  deceiyed,  but  I  do  not  think  that  plants  raised 
vrith  the  simple  precaution  1  have  named  will  either,  being 
Cowslips,  turn  into  Primroses,  or,  being  Primroses,  turn  into 
Cowslips  or  aoything  else.— R.  Trievob  Clabke. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   READING  NURSERIES  IN  MAY. 

Thb  care  and  judgment  exercised  by  Messrs.  Sutton  Sc  Sons 
in  the  selection  and  improvement  of  the  rarions  strains  of  seed 
identified  with   their  name  is  well  known,  but  perhaps  it 
oonld  scarcely  be  better  exemplified  than  by  the  beautiful 
Calceolarias  now  forming  such  an  attractiye  display  in  the 
nnraeries  at  Reading.    This  firm  have  for  some  time  given 
great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  those  useful  decorative 
plants,  and  the  results  are  seen  in  the  diversity  of  colours  and 
excellence  of  habit  that  have  been  attained.    One  house  is 
entirely  filled,  containing  some  hundreds  of  plants,  representing 
an  immense  number  of  varieties,  with  superior  flowers  in 
various  shades  and  markings.    A  compact  robust  habit  has 
been  obtained  that  characterises  the  majority  of  the,  plants, 
ihe  chief  exception  being  the  beautiful  but  somewhat  delicate 
fonns  with  netted  flowers  which  have  a  slight  tendency  to 
depart  from  the  typical  habit.    By  judicious  crossingai,  how- 
ever, this  is  being  gradually  corrected.    The  flowers  are  gene- 
rally of  great  size  and  substance,  as  even  and  regular  in  form  as 
can  be  desireil,  and  borne  in  huge  trusses  sufficiently  above 
tbe  foliage  to  show  them  to  the  best  advantage.    The  colours 
are  most  diversified.    There  are  self-coloured  fiowers  of  rich 
crimson,  orange,  and  yellow  shades  ;  one  variety  of  tlie  latter 
with  enormous  blooms  of  a  clear  bright,  almost  a  primrose 
tint,  is  exceptionally  fine.  Then  there  are  forms  wi^  a  ground 
colour  of  y^ow  or  orange  dotted  and  blotched  with  maroon, 
chocolate,  crimson,  scarlet,  and  similar  tints;  perhaps  the 
most  distinct  of  all  being  those  in  which  the  overlaying  colour  is 
disposed  in  a  network  of  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  corolla. 

Another  important  feature  in  these  nurseries  at  the  present 
time  are  the  Gloxinias,  which  are  equally  as  well  represented 
as  the  Calceolarias,  and  indicate  the  best  of  cultural  attention 
in  their  vigorous  growth.    None  of  the  varieties  are  named,  as 
the  object  is  to  obtain  a  strain  of  seed  that  shall  possess  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Gloxinia,  and  that  a  veiy  large  share  of 
success  has  heen  attained  is  evident  to  all  visitois.    Some  of 
the  floweis  are  of  enormous  sise^  but  not  so  large  as  to  become 
cottse,  for  th^  are  extremely  i^metrioBkl  aiul  of  good  sub- 
stance.  They  are  both  drooping  and  erect,  but  preference  is 
eiven  to  the  latter,  as  the  rich  colours  in  the  tube  and  the 
form  of  the  blooms  are  seen  to  much  better  advantage  than  in 
the  others.    Purples  and  crimsons  of  all  shades  are  seen  in 
oontiast  with  pure  white  clearly-defined  margins  and  tubes, 
the  continental  forms  with  dotted  corollas  being  also  repre- 
sented.  The  plants  are  grown  in  pots  of  various  sizes  from 
6  to  10  inches  in  diameter ;  but  in  the  latter  size  the  plants 
are  like  great  busbea^  nearly  3  feet  in  diameter ;  the  pots  aie 
entirely  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  several  dozens 
of  flowers  are  open  at  one  time. 

In  some  of  the  beds  outside  Pansies  aie  also  making  a 
hriUiant  display.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  varied  colours 
and  good  forms  of  the  blooms.— L. 


KOSESATTHE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
Ov  mj  way  home  from  the  north  I  ananged  to  take  the 
Betaaiconmyway;  for  ondgets  so  Uoic^  with  shows  that  it 
Mralns  wmeUung  veiy  speoial  to  arouse  one^s  entkusiaem  or 
make  one  tike  any  trouble  to  see  them.  I  was  told  some  of 
Ur.Be&Bctl'i  Soses  weve  to  be  seen  amoogst  Ihem,  and  I  was 


desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  bore  out  the  character 
given  of  them,  or  whether  my  own  impressions  concerning 
them  would  be  justified  or  not. 

The  character  given  of  them  may  be  exemplified  by  that 
given  of  Duke  of  Connaught,  probably  the  finest  crimson  Eose 
in  any  section — "  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  finer  exhibition 
Uian  this"  (Beauty  of  Stapleford) ;  **a  most  charming  Boss 
of  the  highest  quality  "  (Duchess  ^  Connaught)  ;  while  mjuiy, 
and  they  by  no  means  unsuccessful,  rosaiians  have  hesitated 
to  give  this  unqualified  praise,  and  have  even  doubted  whether 
as  exhibition  Roses  theyvrill  hold  their  own  with  varieties 
already  in  cultivation. 

Mr.  Turner  brought  his  well-known  skill  as  a  cultivator  to 
bear  on  the  plants  he  exhibited,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  received  full  justice  at  his  hands.  Their  luxuriant 
foliage  bore  ample  testimony  to  this,  and  the  group  altogether 
was  a  very  interesting  one. 

Madame  Eugene  Verdier. — ^This  is  a  very  pretty  Rose»  with 
large  sheil-like  petals  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  rose  colour. 

Louis  Ihri  (Fontaine). — A  very  bright  and  pleasing  shade 
of  colour,  cheny  red  shaded  vith  purple.  Of  good  form,  and 
likely  to  be  an  attractive  and  useful  flower  for  the  exhibitor. 

Gaston  Ler^gue  (Lev^ue). — Bright  crimson  red.  A  very 
fine  flower,  but  unhappily  of  a  shade  of  colour  which  we  have 
in  abundance.    Of  the  shape  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

HarrUon,  Weir  (Turner).— Bearing  out  all  that  has  been 
anticipated  concerning  tins  fine  flower.  Rich  velvety  crimson 
brightened  with  scarlet ;  flowers  large,  stout,  and  beantifnlly 
formed.    Strong  constitution  and  fine  foliage. 

Cotmtees  of  Ihlmevtk  (Bennett). — ^Acroes  between  President 
and  Soupert  et  Netting.  Colour  purplish  rose,  with  reflex  of 
petals  bright  pink.    Pleasing  in  colour. 

J^eamty  of  Si»pleford  (Bennett).->This  is  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  Alba  Rosea  and  Countess  of  Oxford ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  can  have  Tea  blood  in  it  as  I  could  not  trace 
an  atom  of  perfume  in  it,  and  with  a  Tea  Rose  for  the  mother 
plant  this  is  very  odd.  The  colour  is  dull,  and  on  my  meOfr 
tioni^g  this  to  Mr.  H.  Turner  be  said  that  the  Roses  were  so 
fuU.and  took  so  long  to  come  out  that  it  got  dull  before  it  was 
expanded.  If  it  does  this  in  the  house  what  are  we  to  expeet 
in  the  open  air  ? 

Duke  of  Connaught  (Bennett).—- Seeded  from  President 
erossed  with  Louis  Van  Houtte.  The  cross  has  taken  away 
some  of  the  brightness  of  the  latt»  flower,  but  has  unquestion- 
ably given  it  a  length  of  bud  which  that  does  not  possess^ 
and  has  given  it  the  freeness  of  flowering  so  characteristic  of 
the  Teas.    Every  shoot  bears  a  bud  at  the  end. 

Hon,  Geo,  Baneroft  (Bennett). — Somewhat  dull  in  coloiuv 
and  in  form  like  Lord  Macaulay,  which  is  one  of  itspazeatSh 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  a.  general  result  of  these  crossings 
that  colour  has  been  lost  while  freedom  of  flowering  has  been 
gained ;  and  so  far  my  impressions  have  been  confirmed^  that 
while  most  valuable  as  decorative  flowers,  we  have  yet  no 
evidence  that  they  will  prove  to  be  exhibition  Roses.  In  oa» 
point  I  have  altered  my  opinion  of  them.  I  did  not  think 
they  were  likely  to  have  sise,  but  this  I  now  see  they  do 
sufficiently  possess.  A  few  weeks  hence  we  shall  know  more 
about  them. — D.,  DeaL 


THE  WOODS  AT  WHITSUNTIDE. 

OwtNO  to  the  early  period  at  which  the  festival  of  Easter 
fell  this  year,  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  traces  of  winter's  iron  rule  had  scarcely  been  swept 
away. 

Although  a  great  number  of  trees  in  our  woods  are  in  full 
foliage,  such  as  the  Birches,  yet  the  Oaks,  which  generally  at 
this  season  are  in  full  beauty,  are  now  only  just  coming  into 
leaf.  But  the  effect  of  their  fresh  yellow  leaves  shining  In  the 
bright  sunshine  is  so  lovely  that  one  can  scarcely  wirii  them 
to  be  more  advanced.  As  yet  the  Ash  tree  is  still  wearing  its 
winter  garb,  and  unless  we  have  rain  soon  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  some  littie  time.  I  think  I  never  knew  a  drier  TAtsf 
than  we  are  having  this  year.  For  the  last  month  we  have 
had  no  rain  except  a  brief  shower  which  lasted  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  so  that  the  streams  are  unusuaUy  low. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  about  the  woods  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  improving  them,  and  I  have  the  advantage  of  one 
element  which  can  be  made  to  combine  beauty  with  utility^ 
the  faloe  of  which  oannot  be  overestimated,  and  that  is  water. 
A  nmning  stream  ailords  opportunities  for  wild  landscape 
gardening  of  the  most  besntiol  ehnacter.  lliere  is  something 
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BO  delightful,  so  fresh,  so  constantly  yarying,  in  a  running 
stream  that  one  never  seems  to  get  tired  of  it ;  and  there  is 
an  additional  charm,  or  so  it  sAems  to  me,  in  one  which  rises 
in  your  wood.  You  see  first  a  few  drops  rising  from  the 
ground  and  slowly  dripping  into  the  ditch,  a  little  further  yon 
ffind  another  spring  which  unites  its  tiny  stream  to  the  other ; 
and  so  they  go  twisting  and  turning  through  the  wood,  ever 
bevBLg  joined  by  fresh  companions,  till  by  the  time  they  rush 
out  of  the  woods  we  have  quite  a  little  brook.  In  imagina- 
tion you  follow  it  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  away, 
affording  capital  fishing  as  it  nears  tho  end  of  its  journey. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  can  be  done  with  a  running 
stream  however  small.  The  noble  owner  of  these  woods  has 
g^ven  an  instance  of  this  in  his  own  park,  which  for  beauty 
and  mgenuity  I  never  saw  equalled.  By  damming  up  the 
tiny  rivulet  at  some  distance  from  his  grounds  he  has  made 
a  most  respectable  stream,  and  by  a  series  of  weirs  and  water- 
falls has  given  the  exquisite  view  of  falling  cascades,  which 
last  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  when  viewed  from  his  garden. 

It  is  my  object  to  imitate  this,  only  I  think  I  can  improve 
«ipon  it,  as  his  stream  goes  through  an  open  park,  while 
the  one  here  goes  through  tangled  undergrowth  and  forest 
trees.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  dam  up  the  stream  by 
forming  a  pond.  This  is,  of  course,  an  expensive  affair,  and 
also  one  requiring  much  labour  and  time  ;  but  it  so  happens 
that  the  ruined  remains  of  a  pond  exist,  and  so  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  m^e  the  banxs  sound  and  put  up  a  hatch, 
and  then  I  shall  have  a  pond  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wood 
surrounded  by  Hollies  and  forest  trees,  and  the  banks  covered 
with  long  reedy  grass,  while  small  islands  too  have  been 
formed,  from  which  noble  trees  spring—the  veiy  place  for 
nests.  Surely  the  wild  duck  will  come  there.  Then,  What  an 
<»8is  it  will  be  !  Bushing  over  the  hatch  the  water  will  fall  into 
a  bed  of  Alders,  among  which  it  now  takes  its  devious  way,  and 
at  the  end  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  another  weir. 
Here  will  be  place  for  Nymphseas,  Aponogeton,  Water  Iris, 
and  other  aquatics,  as  it  is  close  to  the  main  ride. 

By  the  side  of  this  brook  I  am  making  a  path,  which  follows 
«Tei7  wind,  always  avoiding  straight  lines.  Sometimes  it 
mounts  a  bank  wlUch  separates  the  stream  which  divides  and 
sings  a  duet  for  100  yards  or  more  till  it  comes  to  a  deft  in  the 
t)ank,  where  it  again  unites,  which  spot  we  have  christened, 
mindful  of  lovely  Lynmouth,  Waters-meet  I  have  thrown  a 
few  rustic  bridges  across  some  of  the  gorges,  and  am  now 
trying  down  the  course  of  this  stream  to  build  weirs,  so  as  to 
have  tiny  cascades,  and  places  where  the  Ferns  and  other 
grasses  and  aquatics  may  grow.  I  say  trying,  for  hitherto  my 
^bours  have  not  been  crowned  with  success.  The  stream, 
small  as  it  is,  always  manages  to  find  a  weak  place  in  my 
walls,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  build  two  walls  and 
puddle  the  space  between  them  with  clay  before  I  shall  make 
them  watertight.  The  few  people  who  have  seen  my  river 
'walk,  if  I  may  dignify  it  with  such  a  name,  are  perfectly 
charmed  with  it,  and  if  any  readers  of  the  Journal  wish  to  see 
a  little  good  woodland  scenery,  when  staying  at  any  of  the 
pleasant  watering  places  near  here,  I  shaU  be  glad  to  show  it 
to  them. 

A  more  lovely  walk  now  than  the  path  indicated  there  cannot 
be  imagined.  For  a  portion  of  the  way  we  traverse  a  high 
bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  wanders  the  murmuring  brodc. 
Overhead  the  Hollies  and  Birch  trees  afford  the  most  grateful 
flhade.  Soon  we  descend  from  the  bank  and  follow  the  stream 
on  the  same  level.  Although  the  water  is  so  scanty  and  the 
■brook  so  narrow,  small  trout  may  be  here  and  there  seen 
wherever  a  root  or  projecting  stone  makes  a  tiny  waterfall. 
The  Ferns  wherever  you  go  are  now  most  luxuriant.  Here 
we  are  in  the  very  home  of  the  Ferns.  There  are  Ferns  to 
the  right  of  us,  Ferns  to  the  left  of  us,  Ferns  under  our  feet, 
Ferns  over  our  heads.  Ferns  growing  in  the  water,  and  Ferns 
growing  even  on  the  bark  of  the  mighty  Oaks.  You  cannot 
tickle  the  earth  but  a  Fern  will  laugh  at  you  and  caress  you 
■as  you  pass.  Ah  1  and  did  you  ever  see  such  Mosses  as  we  have 
iiere  7  Mosses  of  nearly  every  kind  and  almost  of  as  many  va- 
rieties as  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  mentions  in  his  **  Monograph." 
What  a  fresh,  what  a  verdant,  what  a  soft  carpet  do  these  afford 
to  the  feet,  and  ever  fresher  are  they  by  the  side  of  our  stream, 
ifivery  mock,  as  the  rustics  call  the  old  roots  of  trees,  is  covered 
with  Moss,  while  from  each  chink  or  crevice  the  Ferns  put 
forth  their  slender  leaves. 

Bverything  we  see  now  is  bright  and  green,  and  speaks  of 
life  and  hope. '  The  very  water  gleams  in  the  sunshine,  and 
^ves  no  end  of  colours  as  it  splashes  down  some  tiny  fall. 


The  branches  of  the  trees  are  xiow  of  sucb  an  eraeoili 
that  a  pointer  might  despair*  of  mixing  so  bright  a  cdksL 
reeds  which  form  for  the  most  part  the  grass  at  om  a* 
also  now  so  fresh  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  cattit 
rather  starve  than  eat  them.      ^11  nature  now  is  so  I 
but  the  place  where  she  clotties  bersel/  vrith  her  nuxt 
dress  is  in  the  woods. 

The  wild  flowers  in  our  wood  are  simply  wmidafiiL  h 
ride  as  stony  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  it  is  carpeted  via 
Wood  Hyacinth  or  Bluebell,  wlilcb  appears  to  floniidilfl 
Here  and  there,  but  very  rarely,  you  meet  with  a  while  fi 
Hyacinth.  I  have  never  knoipv-n  the  ip^oods  so  gaywitki 
flowers  as  this  year  ;  but,  alas  I  that  I  should  hare  to  v 
I  have  never  known  them  so  cleserted  by  song  hirdi.  t 
really  quite  an  event  to  hear  a  thrush,  and  I  never  kns 
few  cuckoos.  It  is  time  something-  is  done  to  pn^eetKogo^ 
Some  people  are  so  ignorant  as  to  all  that  relates  to  bir^t^ 
they  shoot  them  all  whenever  they  have  a  chance,  and  wis 
believe  they  can  do  good.  Silent  woods  in  the  month  alf 
are  indeed  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  prindpitl* 
left  out,  and  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  oountiyisM 
withdrawn.  ^^ 

The  scarcity  of  ground  game   is  also   another  lemnf 
feature.    I  can  remember  when  it  Tvould  have  been  impoB* 
to  walk  through  the  woods  towards  evening-  witboatsex 
hundreds  of  rabbits,  now  you  rarely  see  or  hear  a  8h|<5*J* 
This,  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  a  stroll  in  the  woods,  is  sp 
deprivation,  as  nothing  affords  a  prettier  sight  than  a  ^ 
rabbits  at  play  in  some  open  space.     But  they  are  so  tws* 
now  as  an  article  of  food  that  few  are   left.     Of  *=?°^  ' 
aware  how  injurious  they  are  to  the  crops^  hat  this  m  » 
alter  the  fact  that  what  may  be  the  farmer*s  gain  is  a  «»» 
all  who  love  woodland  scenery. — WYr.i>  Savaob. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GABDESIK- 

Sowing  Seeds.— Although  the  principal  part  ^.(,^_ff^ 
seed-sowing  is  now  accomplished  sowings   will  still  *^!*"^i 
made  of  suoh  vegetables  as  Turnips,  Lettnces,  and  saM^  / 
in  some  instances  of  Peas  and  Beans.    I>iirinir  ^y*^^'^^^  I 
this  may  be  done  as  usual,  but  where  the  soil  is  T*'JJ^^^ 
watering  pot  will  have  to  be  brought  into  use.    If  the  V^ 
hard  and  unworkable  water  it  evenly  and  freely  the  erW g 
viously  to  sowing,  and  where  the  sou  is  light  draw  the  "Jf  ^ 


and  the  soil  levelled,  because  the  moisture  enclosed  ''J  v^ 
soil  does  not  evaporate  so  quickly,  neither  is  the  "^^JL  ^ 
to  bake.  If  not  already  done  the  late  varieties  of  ^^^^ 
other  greens  and  Broccoli  should  at  once  be  sown,  sna  \a^ 
too  late  to  sow  more  of  the  earlier  kinds  should  there  be  ^"^^ 
of  plants  from  the  first  sowing.  Prick  out  into  light  ^^^"^^ 
Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  greens  ^^^J^!^^ 
raised  thickly  either  in  boxes,  pans,  or  beds.  Place  the  sei^^ 
4  inches  apart  in  rows  6  inches  asunder,  in  order  to  ^^^^ 
plants  which  can  be  moved  easily  with  a  ball  ot  earui  9B^ 
at  pi  Ai ting  time.  .  ,  g^ 

CtUry  and  Leeks.— li  the  Celery  seed  has  been  sown  tniw^ 
a  good-sized  bed  it  is  a  good  practice  to  transfer  the  pt^fr  ^ 
to  the  trenches.    The  plants  from  the  thinnings  neoeBSsniy    ^ 


where  crowded  should  be  pricked  out  for  later  P^*°^^jgg 
most  instances,  however,  the  seed  ir  -*—-  ♦uj^vw  Atther  w  rr 
or  boxes,  and  the  plants  pricked  out 

ing.    A  hard  surface  is  selected, ai -•*»•- 

inches  of  manure  is  placed  and  trodden  firmly,  covens^  ^ 
thin  layer  of  fine  soiL    The  seedlines  are  dibbled  in  aboat^u^ 


layer  of  fine  soiL    The  seedlings ^^^ 

or  even  more  apart  each  way,  and  shaded  from  bright  ^^j^ 
till  established.  The  plants  soon  take  possession  ^^r^t^^l^ 
and  from  the  fact  of  being  on  a  hard  bottom  can  easilf  ^r^ 
with  squares  of  soil  attached  at  planting  lime  ;  this  ®*^v«^ 
is  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  injury  to  the  plants  ^^^^^^Ljfi 
ging.  Leeks  if  treated  throughout  precisely  in  the  same  o^ 
as  Celery  will  grow  to  a  great  siae,  and  when  well  bls^cflw* 
really  excellent  if  cooked  properly. 

GREENHOUSES  AND  FRAUBS.  .  am 

Cmsrarioi.— The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  ot  "J 
useful  plants.    Use  either  shallow  pans  or  well-drained  .P^*^^| 
fine  light  sandy  soil ;  make  this  firm  and  level,  water  J^  ^^   . 
fine-rose  pot  a  short  time  previously  to  sowing,  distri^tj^   :^ 
seed  evenly,  press  it  in  with  the  bottom  of  a  clean  flower po*i^    ' 
cover  very  lightly  with  sand  only.    Place  the  pots  or  ^  jJS 
a  north  wall  on  bricks  to  keep  out  the  worms,  and  ^52,^5 
with  a  handlight  or  closely  with  a  square  of  ^htss.  ^^"^^ 
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eacoeed  the  earliest  sown.  A  jndicioas  selection,  howeTer,  of  the 
old  plants  should  be  made  for  seed-bearing,  as  the  common  Tarieties 
seed  most  freely,  and  unless  weeded  out  will  be  found  to  predomi- 
nate next  season. 

Primula  tinm$is. — ^AU  the  strongest  of  those  now  in  the  seed 
pots  should  when  in  rough  leaf  be  potted  off  singly  into  thumb 
pots,  and  the  weakest  dibbled  into  a  pan,  all  if  possible  being 
Tetumed  into  a  warm  frame  till  established.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  turf  j  loam  and  peat  worked  up  finely 
mnd  sand  added.  Leaf  soil  is  a  good  substitute  for  peat.  The 
seedlings  are  apt  to  become  tall  and  require  to  be  potted  deeply, 
not,  however,  beyond  the  **  collar."  Exposure  of  the  stem  results 
in  the  loss  of  many  plants  from  canker. 

Cyclamen  perticum. — Seedlings  of  these  should  be  treated  simi- 
larly to  the  Primulas.  The  conns  should  be  half  boried  in  the 
soil ;  keep  them  growing  on  in  a  gentle  heat  if  possible.  The  old 
plants  may  be  stood  thickly  in  a  Tight  place  in  the  open.  Unless 
the  seed  is  wanted  all  the  seed  pods  should  be  picked  off,  and  the 
floil  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dustpdry. 

Salvuu, — These  are  easy  of  culture  and  some  are  well  adapted 
for  greenhouses,  as  they  are  not  injured  by  an  occasional  rather 
low  temperature,  though  far  from  being  hardy.  Cuttings  strike 
freely  in  gentle  heat,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept  pinched  back 
to  form  good  heads  and  gradually  shifted  into  the  flowering  pots, 
suitable  sizes  being  9  and  10-inch  pots.  Any  rough  rich  soil 
appears  to  suit  them,  and  during  the  summer  the  plants  may  be 
plunged  in  a  sunny  and  open  position.  The  three  most  useful 
«re  Cttlyia  splendens,  8.  Heeri,  and  8.  gesneneflora,  which  flower 
in  the  order  named,  and  maintain  a  supply  of  bright  and  useful 
flowers  from  October  till  May.  8.  splendens  requires  heat  to 
flower  it  properly ;  it  is  a  very  showy  plant  and  easily  grown. 
6.  Heeri  is  very  floriferons,  and  6.  eesneraflora  is  large  and  fine. 
Finch  the  young  plants  back  closely  to  promote  a  bashy  habit. 
A  portion  of  them  may  be  planted  out  in  June  and  potted  early 
in  October. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHmr  OABDSN. 

TsB  last  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  for  late  autumn  use  should 
now  be  made.  The  plants  from  this  sowin  g  if  planted  on  sheltered 
iMrders  last  well  up  to  Christmas,  but  if  frost  is  severe  lift  them 
after  the  heads  are  the  size  of  a  teacup,  and  lay  them  in  frames 
or  pits.  The  last  sowing  of  late  Peas  should  also  now  be  made, 
thoneh  in  warm  soils  and  situations  sowings  may  be  made  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  next  month.  Attend  to  earthing-up  and 
staking  those  more  advanced  in  growth,  mulching  between  the 
rows,  at  least  along  both  sides,  with  littery  manure  to  enable  them 
to  withstand  drought.  Runner  Beans  may  yet  be  sown ;  the 
earliest  sown  being  staked  before  they  are  much  advanced  in 
growth,  employing  strong  stakes  if  procurable,  and  mulch  with 
short  stable  litter  or  grass  so  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  moisture. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  French  or  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans.  Supply 
early  Cauliflowers  with  liquid  manure,  and  mulch  with  partially 
decayed  manure.  Plant  out  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sproats,  Savoys, 
and  early  or  winter  heading  Broccoli  from  the  early  sowing. 
Spring  and  late  Broccoli  as  well  as  the  principal  stock  of  green 
vegetables  should  be  pricked  out  on  a  spare  border,  so  as  to  be 
strong  in  readiness  for  planting  after  early  Peas.  Continue  to 
plant  out  Celery  as  fast  as  plants  are  ready,  doing  so  preferably 
in  sinsrle  rows,  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of  well-decomposed 
manure  dug-in  in  a  moist  state,  leaving  about  4  inches  of  soil  on 
the  snrfaoe.  Prick  out  the  plants  from  the  later  sowings  in  rich 
soil,  keeping  them  shaded  until  established,  and  the  soil  always 
moist.  Sowin|(B  of  Spinach.  Radishes,  and  Lettuces  should  be 
made  at  fortnightlv  intervab,  avoiding  transplanting  the  latter, 
thinning  early,  ana  supplying  water  abundantly  in  dry  weather. 
TTumips  also  should  be  sown  at  similar  intervals  on  a  north  border. 
ICusturd  and  Cress  will  require  to  be  sown  not  less  than  once  a 
week,  so  as  to  have  a  supply  always  on  hand.  A  first  sowin^^  of 
Batavian  and  Curled  Endives  may  now  be  made.  Onions,  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  and  other  root  crops  have  made  very  little  progress  during 
the  dry  and  cold  weather,  but  should  be  attended  to  In  thinning. 
6upply  Globe  Artichokes  with  water  or  liquid  manure  in  d^ 
weather,  and  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  b]r  drought.  To 
lessen  the  neces8it}[  for  water  ana  maintain  more  uniform  moisture 
in  the  soil,  mulch  with  about  8  inches  thickness  of  partiall}^  decayed 
manure.  Basil,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  summer  Savory  will  do  on 
warm  sheltered  borders  in  rows  about  15  indies  asunder.  Capsi- 
cums require  to  be  planted  at  the  base  of  a  south  aspect  in  single 
TOWS  a  foot  apart,  and  a  similar  distance  from  the  wall.  Except 
in  the  sonth  th^  requiie  to  be  grown  under  glass.  For  Yegetable 
Harrows  and  ndge  Cucumbers  choose  a  sheltered  situation  but 
fully  exposed  to  sun,  the  ground  being  well  manured.  If  hand- 
lights  can  be  afforded  for  a  short  time  it  will  be  an  advantage. 
Plant  out  Tomatoes  against  walls,  and  in  favourable  situations 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  oi>en  in  rows,  training  them  with  single 
stems,  staking,  and  not  stopping  until  four  or  five  trusses  of  fxuit 
have  set,  when  all  aftergrowth  should  be  kept  well  in  hand  so  as 
io  advance  the  fruit  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  secure  its  early 


maturity.  Similar  remarks  applring  to  those  planted  against  walls, 
&c,.  keeping  them  well  supphed  with  water  in  drjr  weather,  and 
mulched  with  manure.  Well  ventilate  pits  containing  late  crops 
of  French  Beans,  keeping  them  and  Carrots  also  abundantl]r  sup- 
plied with  water.  Strawberries  will  now,  except  the  late  varieties, 
be  sufficiently  advanced  in  fruit  to  admit  of  trussing-up  the  choice 
or  those  varieties  required  for  table.  The  trusses  mavbe  supported 
by  forked  sticks  thrust  into  the  gronnd  so  as  to  fit  the  footstalk  of 
the  truss  just  below  the  fruit,  or  sticks  about  18  inches  long  firmly 
placed  in  the  ground  at  intervals  round  the  plants,  about  four  to 
each ;  and  round  the  top,  or  at  such  height  as  maj  be  necessary, 
run  twine,  winding  the  strand  once  round  each  stick  and  gather- 
ing-up  the  trusses  with  one  hand,  so  that  when  completed  the 
fruit  IS  suspended  over  the  twine  ;  then  if  large  fruit  be  required 
the  imperfect  and  small  fruits  should  be  removed. 

raVIT  H0U8B8. 

PJiK«.~.Well-managed  Pine  plants  as  a  rule  yield  the  finest 
fruits  when  they  show  their  fruit  ten  to  twelve  months  from  the 
time  the  suckers  are  first  potted,  the  suckers  at  the  time  being 
strong  and  robust ;  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  autumn- 
potted  suckers,  which  have  to  make  a  part  of  their  growth  under 
adverse  influence.  Plants  that  were  finally  potted  last  September 
will  now  be  showing  fruit,  and  if  not  means  should  be  adopted 
to  effect  it.  Plants  of  that  age  not  exhibiting  siens  of  fruiting 
should  be  subjected  to  comparative  rest  for  a  peziod  of  four  to  six 
weeks,  lowering  the  heat  at  the  roots  to  75^  and  admitting  air 
fully  at  76®  to  S(f,  and  let  the  temperature  fall  to  76*>  before 
closing  the  house  for  the  day.  Very  little  artificial  heat  will  be 
necessary,  but  it  must  be  afforded  if  necessary  to  prevent  the 
night  temperature  from  falling  below  60°.  The  plants  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  excessively  drv  at  the  rootjs,  but  whenever 
a  plant  needs  it  afford  water  liberally.  The  smaller  suckers  of 
the  plants  referred  to  potted  this  spring  should  be  kept  growing 
on  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  when,  if  it  be  necessary, 
the  plants  can  be  subjected  to  the  same  course  of  treatment  as 
advised  for  the  larger  plants,  and  these  will  afford  a  successional 
supply  df  fruit.  Continue  tne  treatment  as  detailed  in  former 
calendars  to  fruitine  plants. 

Cherry  House,— ThQ  whole  crop  being  ripe  the  chief  object  will 
in  most  instances  be  to  prolong  the  season  of  supply,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Cherries  fresh  and  plump.  Unless  the  foliage  on  the 
trees  is  thin,  or  the  position  of  the  trellis  on  which  the  trees  are 
trained  is  soch  as  to  expose  the  Cherries  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun,  shading  is  not  necessary.  Strict  attention  must  be  given 
to  ventilation,  and  to  promote  the  keeping  of  the  fruit  an  occa- 
sional sprinklinflr  of  the  borders  in  dry  hot  weather  will  be 
favourable.  Aluiough  comparative  drvness  in  the  atmosphere  is 
essential  for  the  keeping  of  the  fruit  there  must  not  be  any  defi- 
ciency of  moisture  at  the  roots,  so  that  whenever  necessary  water 
the  bolder  copiously,  and  if  the  trees  are  weakly  supply  weak 
liquid  manure.  Trees  in  pots  will  require  daily  attention,  and  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  recommence  svringing  the  trees,  and 
if  there  be  any  aphides  fumigate  when  the  foliage  is  dry.  Do 
not  lemove  trees  in  pots  from  the  house  until  the  buds  are  well 
formed,  when  they  may  be  removal  outdoors,  affording  a  position 
where  they  can  have  tne  benefit  of  the  full  sun,  placing  them  on 
a  bed  of  ashes,  and  surrounding  thepots  with  the  same  material 
to  prevent  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  pots  and  render  the  trees 
less  liable  to  suffer  from  inattention  to  watering. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — There  must  not  be  any  deficiency  of 
water  at  the  roots,  or  the  trees  wUl  soon  show  the  effects  in  stunted 
growth.  Inside  holders  when  the  trees  are  in  full  growth  will 
requiie  thorough  supplies  not  less  than  once  a  week,  providing  the 
drainage  be  efficient,  and  high  outside  borders  will  require  copious 
supplies  in  dry  weather.  If  the  roots  are  entirely  in  outside 
boiaeiB  and  somewhat  restricted,  as  much  water  will  be  needed  in 
dry  weather  as  would  be  required  for  inside  borders,  weak  liquid 
■Mnuie  being  afforded  to  weakly  trees,  and  a  mulching  of  decayed 
manux«  3  inches  thick  will  be  beneficial.  Svringmg  must  be  con- 
tinued morning  and  afternoon  to  prevent  red  spider  from  attacking 
and  spreading  on  the  foliage,  ventilating  early,  and  closing  rather 
early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  fire  heat : 
but  avoid  at  ail  times  a  close  moist  atmosphere.  Peaches  in  all 
their  stages  succeed  best  when  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  pro- 
mote steady  progressive  growtiii.  Continue  former  instructions 
in  tying  and  regulating  the  growth,  and  thinning  the  fruit  in 
succession  houses,  avoiding  the  two  gieatast  evils  of  cultivating 
fruit  pnder  glass — viz.,  overcrowding  the  foliage  and  overcropping. 
IJpon  the  first  appearance  of  insects  promptly  apply  an  insectaoide 
before  they  extend  to  the  whole  of  tne  trees. 

Figs.— Frmt  ripening  must  have  plenty  of  air  and  warmth^ 
they  will  be  comparatively  poor  in  flavour.  To  ensure  a  free 
circulation  of  dry  warm  air  the  temperature  must  be  kept  at  66° 
to  7(y*  at  night,  and  6**  more  by  day  in  dull  weather,  and  80**  to 
90^  from  sun  heat.  When  the  nruit  is  all  gathered  from  the  pot 
plants  another  mulching  of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  given, 
and  liquid  manure  afforded  liberally,  which  will  encourage  root- 
action  and  assist  the  trees  to  perfect  their  second  crop.  To  subdue 
any  red  spider  that  may  have  gained  a  footing  on  the  foliage 
during  the  ripening  of  the  first  crop  syringing  must  be  attended 
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to  twice  dailj.  The  leaTee  thoald  have  an  iosecticide  applied  to 
their  under  ivrfaoes  with  a  soft  brash  if  they  are  inach  infested 
with  red  spider.  Attend  to  stoppinir,  thinning,  and  regulating  the 
shoots  of  trees  permanently  planted  out,  and  syringe  daily  until 
tbe  froit  begins  to  ripen.  Keep  the  borders  well  mulched  with 
decomposed  manure  to  encourage  a  ▼igoroos  growth  of  the  surface 
roots.  The  young  Fi^  trees  struck  from  cuttings  will  soon  require 
shiftfaig  into  the  fruiting  pots,  12-inch  pots  are  sufficiently  large. 
The  pots  must  be  well  drained  to  allow  the  water,  which  must  be 
applied  oopioinsly,  to  pass  away  freely.  Pot  firmly,  and  employ 
torfy  loam,  with  aboat  a  sixth  of  old  lime  or  brick  rubbish  incor- 
pwated. 

TLOWKR  GARDBK. 

The  earliest  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and 
other  half-hardy  annuals  will  now  be  fit  to  transplant,  and  if 
pOMible  select  a  dull  day  for  the  operation,  affording  them  good 
rich  deep  soil  and  an  open  situation.  Roses  are  not  growing  well, 
and  are  much  infested  with  aphides  and  the  leaf -rolling  cater- 
pillars. Wash  them  well  with  tobacco  water,  eight  gallons  of 
water  to  one  gallon  of  tobacco  juice,  adding  2  oss.  soft  soap  to 
erery  gallon.  Climbing  Roses  must  be  attended  to  frequently, 
training  and  regulating  the  growths ;  also  Clematises,  Aristo- 
lochias,  Virginian  Creepers,  and  climbing  plants  generally.  Herb- 
aceous plants  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  any  that  require 
support  must  have  neat  stakes,  and  the  growths  secured  to  them 
before  they  become  twisted  about  by  wind.  Hardy  annuals 
should  be  thinned  to  allow  of  their  attaining  due  development. 
Vacant  spaces  in  borders  may  be  filled  up  with  bedding  plants, 
or  by  sowing  Mignonette,  Candytuft,  and  other  showy  annuals, 
also  Asters,  Stocks,  Ac.  Spring-flowering  plants  should  be 
propagated  so  soon  as  they  are  out  of  fiower ;  such  as  Alyssums, 
Arabises,  Aubrietias,  Daisies,  double  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
dwarf  Phloxes,  Gtentians,  and  Auriculas  increase  best  by  diTision, 
planting  them  on  a  north  border  in  rows  9  inches  apart,  and  4  to 
o  inchee  asunder  in  the  rows.  Iberises  and  double  Wallflowers  are 
Increased  by  cuttings  inserted  in  a  shady  place  and  covered  with 
handglasses.  Box  edgings  may  now  be  trimmed,  choosing  a 
moist  time  for  the  purpose,  for  if  done  in  bright  weather  they  will 
baTe  a  scorched  appearance.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ledums, 
Brooms,  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  will  be  in 
or  coming  into  bloom,  and  to  make  them  enjoyable  preserve  the 
neatest  order,  attending  regnlariy  to  mowing,  sweeping,  weeding, 
and  tolling  lawns  and  walks. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

B.  8.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Holloway, 
London,  '^.■— Catalogue  of  yew  Plants. 

James  Dickson  it  Sons,  '*  Newton  "  Nurseries,  Chester.—Cote- 
UgtM  of  Bedding  and  Border  Plantt, 

J.  Linden,  Ghtnd,  Belgium. — General  Catalogue  of  Plants. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  shonld  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors'* 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addreesed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaToidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Oerrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relatuig  te  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjeets, 
and  should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  ^  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  shonld  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply,  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  retom  rejected 
communications. 

1B0OK8  {Mrs.  Trehemey.—We  do  not  know  of  any  book  of  the  kind  jtm 
appear  to  reqnirt. 

PAlUFPnr  Stoyb  (K.  a</tm).--Tonr  letter  bss  been  hsndsd  tothsmahsr 
of  the  atoTe,  who  will  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject. 

ADDRBSSKS  (A  C.  7.)'— Write  to  Mr.  Cimnell,  Tlie Nurseries,  Rtvanley,  Kent. 
<Ohn*/0rdfott).— The  address  you  require  Is  Mr.  Howard,  Tbe  Nsnerfcs, 
flouthgate,  London,  N. 

ICTOSons  WsmLViQH  Surprtrb  (Jt.).— This  pretty  striped  Tsrlety  was 
ndssd  by  Mr.  Hanrfoon  Weh*,  and  flrrt  sold  by  Mssns.  James  Carter  &  Oa, 
St7,  High  Holbom,  London. .  . 

BBBATT7]f.->By  a  printer's  error  our  oorretpoadent ."  A.  C."  was  made  to 
«y»  <m  page  401,  that  the  National  Bone  Society  had  secured  the  rery  word 
day  for  their  Show ;  it  ought  to  ha^e  been  the  very  bed  day— July  Srd. 

VklTOH  MKMORTAL  Mboal  (5W«ip*nn).— We  are  unable  to  answer  your 
qussUons.  Mr.  Moore,  The  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  London,  8.W.,  is  the 
Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  and  will  doubtless  supply  yon  with  the  hifonna- 
tlon  you  require  in  reply  to  a  letter  addreesed  to  him  on  the  subject. 

STRAWBKKRTBs  not  Swkt^lino  (£.  Z>.)^— We  cannot  account  for  the 
circumstance ;  Indeed,  yon  afford  us  no  dita  for  forming  an  opinion,  neither 
aentiontng  the  TSriety,  state  of  tbe  plsnts,  nor  the  conditions  under  whldi 
tfasy  srs  grown. 

BcsLB  ON  Qaxkllum  (J,  ir.7.~Your  plants  are  attaelBed  by  the  white 
seslsk  whioh  if  allowtd  to  Incresse  wUl  in]ure  tbem  oonsidstably.  DissolTS 
S  or  8  OH.  flf  soft  sosp  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  with  this  sponge  the  Isafss, 
espeoiaUy  on  the  unonr  surfaces  where  tbe  insects  most  abound. 


Catirpillars  on  Goosbbbbrt  'BvrssKS  (Jfeis-»"»^-ffyrine»ttii 
then  dust  errpry  portion  of  tbem  witlk  'white   heUsbera 
tominir  op  the  braaohes  so  that  tbe  powder  cen  bi 

faces  of  the  leaves. 

Dissolving  Bonbs  (<7.  0.  S.).—lt  you  refer  to 
Iwoe  of  the  Uth  inst.  you  will  Hod  the  iBtf< 
phuric  acid  Is  not  dihtted,  and  we  thinlc  ft 

with  tbe  bones  in  a  cask,  as  the  acid  wooid  gromUy  injine  if  net^ 
wood. 


Babitujton). — If  tbe  flo 

Id 


should 
to  indeee  ^  . 

rmaosim^M 
Bat  If  ttic  pinddng  h  «V 


CATiCBOLARTAS  (Camm 
membliuR  a  mustard  tin  it  arrired  enrtpty. 
office  authorities  **  Pound  in  E.C.  wfthoat 
the  post-ofRoe  stamp,  but  it  has  some 
presume  therefore  it  is  the  p&roel  that  yon 

BOU^ARDIAB  (9tib«eHber).—Th9  lonpr 
the  plants  be  placed  In  a  very  light  position 
RTOW  them  in  cold  frames  daring  tbe  samn 
and  pinch  the  shoots  as  needed  until  Aug^ast. 
when  the  plants  are  fully  exposed  to  the  Sim  smd  air. 

Cbrtsanthevum  PRUTB8CRN8  (/(Jem). — CottiniTS  inserted  nowhs 
soil  and  kept  in  a  close  and  rather  warm  frame  tnitll  rooted  will.  ^m\ 
cuItiTStion,  make  good  plants  for  flowering:  next  winter.  The  ewp 
may  be  slightly  pruned  now,  planted  out.  ajid  potted  la  tbe  sata^t 
they  will  afford  a  large  supply  of  IIowwb  throughout  tbe  wliitar. 

AsPARAons  NOT  THRiviNO  (ir<rw©rfn>. — ^If  wirewerms  ssi  tlsi 
oanse,  as  yon  suggest,  of  the  plunts  not  enoceeding,  yoe  mifiit  wan 
great  number  by  sowing  a  little  Carrot  seed  in  the  tede  and  Aaipl' 
Carrots  se  they  become  attacked.  Pieces  of  Tnmlp,  Ossrot,  sad  rm 
inserted  in  tbe  bed  will  attract  many  of  the  ernibs,  and  if  tbess  haiJ 
examined  frequently  you  will  soon  reduce  tbe  nunabers  of  tbe  peeL 

Sorrel  (A.  JJrom).— The  kind  you  have  tm  probably  the  ftnA 
Homan  Sorrel,  Rum^x  scutatns.  If  yon  want  a  smaller  fosni^P^ 
ordinary  garden  Sorrel,  R.  aoetosa.  A  honse  aol table  for  giwsy  j* 
will  also  grow  Pines,  assuming  there  is  snfflcfent  heinlit  for  ibe  wff^ 
that  you  can  command  a  bottom  beat  of  90P.  Stber  the  Smosttis 
Cayenne  or  Queens  will  suit  you.    We  should  have  a  few  plants  ec  mo- 

Pbculiar  Wallflowbr  ( IT.  J2aft«ret).-~The  Wallflowsr  yeaimti" 
of  the  many  examples  of  abnormal  growth  we  hare  reocived  tMs  jsa-^ 
this  case  it  appears  that  tbe  petals  have  not  been  fully  developed,  wi  n 
colour  has  passed  into  the  sej^s,  which  are  of  the  nsaal  form-  Tbefl*'* 
such  freaks  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover,  and  we  can  only«irffl» *■ 
they  are  in  some  measure  due  to  the  effects  of  the  pstft  aevere  seea  ' 
would  not  be  worth  engraving. 

Croppino  Vinbs  (F.  A).— without  knowinir  the  number  ct  Wssg 
the  length  of  the  rods  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  answer  y^^^^r^ 
A  pound  of  Orapes  to  each  lineal  foot  of  rod  is  n  90od  avsngs  a<^ 
strong  Vines  will  carry  more,  while  those  that  are  weak  should  nwjs^ 
quite  so  heavily.  If  your  house  is  spau-roofed  the  nam  ber  of  **"**^J2J 
is  not  excessive,  but  if  a  lean-to  the  crop  is  a  heavy  one.  You  ""y^^ 
easily  determine  tbe  question  for  youreelf  according?  to  the  da*a  astnpj 

Brbdlino  Pansy  (J.  Ward).— Your  seedling  Is  a  very  go"^  **      ' 
flowers  being  almost  circular,  with  stout  overlappfnjr  petals  of  at 
colour  suifttsed  with  violet  and  a  crsamy  white  eye.     Ton  can  oajT 
if  it  is  distinct  from  and  superior  to  others  In  commereo  bj  sntw*      ^ 
an  experienced  grower  of  these  flowere*  and  as  you  have  besn^nT^'^ 
crossing  Pansies  for  a  number  of  years  yon  will  be  able  to  for"'^'' 
competent  florist.  ,_^ 

STOTB  FOR  HEATING  (TT.  8.,  Shadte«U).—A%  we  have  no*  ^jSSi 
with  all  the  stoves  and  lamps  that  are  advertised  from  time  tOTijHh 


for 


columns  it  Is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  say  which  is  the  ""^^^ 
as  we  have  often  stated,  it  is  contrary  to  our  rnie  to  reooam^»*2*JJJ 
of  any  particular  vendor.    The  best  plan  is  to  obtain  the  addnmrn^^^ 
vendors  of  stoves  of  those  who  have  used  them,  and  write 
respecting  their  efficiency. 

DBSTROTINO  THE  MOLB  CRTCKBT  ( ITootfAam).— This  .  _      __ 

some  insect  can  only  be  effectually  destroyed  by  saarcfalag  **  ***|J^ag 
the  approaching  month  when  the  female  lays  her  egga»  which  s&oou  i^^ 


up  and  disposed  of  in  the  mnet  convenient'mannen''  The  eg^  ^SS> 
eggs  are  found  in  one  nest.    The  Inseot  is  known  to^^onoloei** ' 
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deposited  in  hollow  places  about  6  inches  from  the  surfsoe  at  ^j^^ 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  three  hundred  of  the  small  e^'^^S/TiS 
eggs  are  found  in  one  nest.  Tbe  Inseof  *"  *— — ~  *-  — *— »«in*Ass  »*'' 
lotalpa  TulgarlB,  or  Gkyllns  gryllotalpa 

Rough  GRAiiS  in  Lawn  iU.  A.  J».).— Bttbar  the 

wM  of  inferior  quality,  or  some  seed  of  tbe  coarse  grssses  'was  is 
prevtonsly  to  sowing  it.  Your  only  remedy  is  to  dig  up  the  >troog  •"J|^ 
*  sightly  tufts  and  sow  in  their  places  flue  lawn  grass  seeds  snJ  ^frifj 
In  preparing  lawns  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  the  pWP^^. 
carefully  mixed  seed  from  those  who  are  competent  and  csiefel  w*^ 
right  selection.  We  know  of  noching  more  costly  In  tbe  ead  tM*  ^' 
lawn  seeds.  . 

Show  and  Fanot  PBLAReoNnnra  (.Tnqutrery-^Tbe  ftjOevlBf  ^JUL 
varieUes  x—Skow:  Artist,  Corsair,  Highland  leasie.  Prince  I^sopold^^ 
in  White,  and  Ruth.  Fdncin:  Acme,  Blien  Beck,  Bast  Lynnik  ^'"nStfe 
Page,  aad  Princens.  The  following,  known  as  decorative  ^^^S^' 
nfums,  are  very  floriferons  and  valuable  for  producing  an  early  ^"Pyy 
Dncheu  of  Bedford,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  iSlomphe  de  St.  VsadMj^ 
Braide,  T.  A.  Dixon,  and  Challenger.  Some  Zonal  Pelargo*^^  CS 
larger  tmsses  than  others.  Healthy  young  plants  wall  gwwa  asd  M^ 
beyond  tbe  tmsses  produce  beads  of  a  maximum  aise.  ^ 

Dbutztas  aftbr  Flowbrino  (/dprn).— Tbe  plants  shonld  If  '^SL 
pruned,  cutting  tlism  back  to  where  healthy  growths  an  precesdlsf  •  «>j!^ 
grown  in  a  very  light  houss  for  a  time,  then  placed  out  of  doon;  ^^ 
toKS  be  planted  out  now  and  potted  in  the  autumn.  -»« 

JABMINUM  SAJfBAC  {7orkAir€).—rb»  plant  should  have  a  ll^< PSS 
In  a  stove,  and  be  cncoraaged  to  grow  freely.  It  must' not  be  o«2*?^ 
and  when  the  not  is  flUed  with  roots  requins  eopions  supplies  df^'Z 
this  sooount  efficient  drainage  must  be  aflbfdsd.  Tbs  oomnisl  ^^^ 
•Istf^iather  light  tnrfjr  loam  with  a  fourth  part  of  leafsoasr  »i«gT 
0B9«d  nanun  added,  and  a  Uttto  sand  snd  oharooal,  potting  istbtf  ^ 
It  is  whsn  the  roots  are  aottve  and  crowded  in  the  pc^Sat  mo^  ^"^ 
needed,  untfl  then  it  must  be  sppUed  with  csxe.   Yodonot  itststiv^^ 
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Hob  «i  your  plut,  wbeUier  U  grows  InmriaaUy  or  the  mnna ;  p«rhmps  it 
h  too  nmcb  crowded  or  ihadcd. 

BTOPPUro  YJBBUVii  (I<bm).—li  the  plants  are  growing  tntHj,  not 
otkerwiae^  tbe  tqp«  may  be  pinched  ovt :  bnt  this  ahooldbe  done  soon  enough 
to  permit  fresh  growth  beiiig  made  befme  the  plants  are  pnt  out,  as  one 
olMck  at  a  time  is  sofllcientp  and  they  always  experience  a  check  more  or 
less  when  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in  the  beds.  It  is  Tery  important 
that  the  plants  are  kept  free  from  insects,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dip  them 
111  a  selntfon  of  soft  soap  before  planting. 

DiBVcmDnro  Yimn  on  Walls  (,F.  /.).— The  laterals  should  bo  so  dls- 
pond  that  the  leayes  of  one  do  not  overlap  those  of  the  other.  As  a  rule 
tbftdistenoe  between  the  latsnUa  on  both  sides  of  the  main  rod  should  he 
laom  U  to  18  inches,  aooording  to  the  sise  of  the  fottage.  Some  Tarieties 
have  smaller  leares  than  others,  and  all  Vines  are  not  similarly  vigorous ; 
the  distances  named  are  therefore  only  approximatire.  The  real  point  is  to 
lUTe  all  the  leaves  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  light  and  air. 

SlTMlCBR-PiNCHlNO  Fquit  Tuxss  (/d«m).->It  is  seldom  necessary  to 
ooramence  pinching  the  growths  of  fruit  trees  immediately  throe  leaves 
faAve  formed  and  to  continue  the  ptsetice  throughout  the  summer.    No  rule 


cia  be  framed  to  meet  all  cases.  'The  condition  of  the  trees  and  the  objects 
of  each  cnltivator  must  always  in  a  great  measure  determine  the  mode  of 
pinnhing.  A  safs  role  will  be  to  let  six  leaves  fonn  and  then  to  pinch, 
leaving  four  of  them.  This  rule  may  be  applied  to  all  healthy  treee  except 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  but  if  a  few  more  leaves  form  before  pinching  and 
one  Or  two  more  are  1^  no  harm  will  be  done ;  indeed,  if  any  trees  are 
weak^  a  little  extea  growth  will  be  beneficial.  The  leading  growths  may 
eitsnd  mitU  August,  when  they  too  may  be  shortened  if  necessary  for  maiu> 
taining  the  qruaetar  of  the  trees,  bnt  not  d  coone  so  closely  as  the  side 
growths.  This  subject  will  be  reftarred  to  In  our  "Work  for  the  Week" 
cplnmn. 

WzvTiaiiro  SPi&jfiAS  ((7.  L.  ^.).~We  presume  you  mean  Hoteia  japonica 
^ich  is  commonly  called  Spinea,  and  has  white  plume-like  inflorescence. 
When  it  has  ceased  flowering  plant  it  in  your  garden,  and  if  you  place  a  few 
leaves  or  ashes  over  the  crown  it  will  pass  the  winter  safely ;  it  is,  indeed, 
<Mlte  hardy  in  meet  districts.  The  ftmcy  Pelargonium  after  flowering 
aiMMild  be  placed  out  of  doors,  and  in  July  be  cnt  down,  and  when  it  has 
nade  growth  half  an  inch  long  most  of  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  from 
the  roots  and  fresh  compost  given.  If  you  baT«  not  a  frame  to  put  it  in  it 
may  remain  outdoors  until  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn  occur,  when  it  must 
be  placed  in  a  light  window  of  your  dwelling,  be  watered  car^nlly,  and  kept 
free  from  insects. 

Pbopagating  Ptrus  (Ctdoku)  jafokica  (/<fm).— It  is  increased  by 
jyw  poffgsd  firmly  in  the  soil  in  September,  to  remain  there  for  a  year  or 
noon  bafon  tb^  ars  severed  from  the  pUnt.  Onttings  of  the  roots  inserted 
M  tba  same  time  in  a  shady  border  will  also  produce  good  planU. 

O&lOAwnv  SlFTunnf  {C.  />.)^Thi8  is  the  name  of  your  plant  that  i> 
known  in  soma  districts  by  the  popular  name  of  the  Hop  Plant.  It  is  o' 
«v/ cnlture,  rsqniring  ordinary  loamy  solL  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levantt 
and  is  only  har^y  in  Mieltered  places  in  the  south  of  England,  and  is  geno- 
riUy  best  wintered  in  a  frame,  greenhouse,  or  window  of  a  dwelling.  Being 
of  a  stnbby  habit  it  does  not  die  down ;  tlie  parte  bearing  the  inflorescence 
of  eoorse  die  and  should  be  cnt  off  to  where  the  growth  is  healthy.  It  may  be 
pwited  cnt  or  plunged  in  the  garden  during  the  summer,  and  taken  in  on 
tkeai)pinaoh  of  cold  wvather  in  the  autumn.  It  is  one  of  the  MaQorams, 
most  of  which  ars  more  or  kos  fragrant,  henoe  aoDieof  the  speciee  are  uaed 
«a  cnUnaiy  herbs. 

gnuWBg»Bna  fob  Fobchto  (AuMb).— Peg  the  mnnen  as  early  a 
poasOile  either  in  S-ineh  pots,  to  be  attvwwds  shifted  into  pots  »  or  6  inches 
in  diameter,  or  aflix  them  at  once  in  their  fruiting  pots.  Both  pbuis  are 
«Qu^y  good  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  out.  The 
Mu  mould  consist  of  two-thirds  or  a  little  more  of  rather  strong  turfy  loam 
«ad  ttie  remainder  of  decayed  manun,  and  if  a  little  bone  dust  can  be  added 
-patent  a  quarter  of  a  peck  to  a  bushel  of  soil— It  wUl  be  advantageous. 
Win  the  pots  carsfnlly  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  and  protect 
^  dr^nago  with  a  Uttle  flaky  manure,  over  which  spHnkle  a  little  soot. 
Mnke  the  soli  very  firm,  but  do  not  quite  flll  the  pot,  as  room  most  be  left  for 
J|f»P^8niSoient  water  to  penetrate  the  entire  mass  of  soil.  Water  care- 
g"y  M  Buffldently.  Wlien  the  young  plants  are  well  rooted  sever  them 
f^nn  the  parents  and  place  them  on  a  ilim  base  in  an  open  position.  Do 
not  permit  them  to  crowd  each  other,  and  water  them  abundantly  as  they 
Attain  strength.  During  hot  weather  they  need  watering  twice  a  day.  By 
this  treatment  you  will  have  bold  crowns  that  are  sure  to  be  fruitful.  In 
the  autumn  plunge  the  ^ts  in  ashes,  and  there  let  them  remain  until  yon 
maoe  them  in  your  house.  The  time  for  doing  this  depends  entirely  on  the 
tino  that  the  fruit  is  required ;  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February 
jnud  peifeaps  in  your  case  be  suitable.  Useful  forcing  varieties  are  Yicom- 
trnm  BMoBxt  de  Tbuiy,  Keens'  SeedUng,  and  Presidont,  bnt  many  others 
^JB^eo  good  for  the  purpose.  The  ambiguous  remark  which  yon  quote 
nboi^Oactuaesrefen  to  drying  the  wounds  ontaa  callus  forms  before  insert- 
ing the  cttttingSb 

IVUCIB  U  lUtmlar  AfbfcHter).— The  subject  is  behig  invistigntsd.  In 
w  meantime  you  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  our  advioe  given  in  preriooB 
asnes.    AH  the  letters  we  have  received  have  been  answered. 

^^^i"^,^'  Plants  {iTo  Jf^mte)^!,  flelaginella  sulcata;  S,  Phlebodium 
<a^iophlebium)  aureum*  8,  Belaginella  Martensii,  var.;  4,  S.  cauleocens ; 
•B,J}avaUin9iOQreana;  t,I).  canadensis.  (^.  &).—!.  Ajuga  leptans ;  S,  Dra. 
«oo«phalum  gzandlflomm,  a  mnch-neglected  alpine  plant.  (/Toftt).— Veronica 
gentianoides.  (F.  L.  /».).— 1,  Loniccra  tatarica;  2,  Diplacus  glutinosus. 
(JfTv.  famirdf).— The  Itoee,  having  been  posted  on  Saturday  without  any 
PMUngto  keep  it  fresh,  was  totally  unrecognisable  after  being  in  the  post 
oaoe  tlnraaghont  Sunday.  Many  flowers  thnt  we  reoelTn  on  Mondays  are 
shtiveUed  by  the  same  cause.  (J/:  N.  iK.).— 1,  Vibomum  Lantana :  S.  SoiUa 
<mnip>nnlata ;  8,  Qnerous  Gerris;  4,  Bhamnus  cathartiea.  (O,  A)^The 
Boee  dropped  its  petals  immediately  it  was  removed  from  the  box,  and  the 
'vanety  was  consequently  quite  unrecognisable.  We  might  possibly  identity 
a  nesh  young  specimen,  but  we  do  not  undertake  to  naioe  varieties  of  Boees 
nad  other  florists'  flowers,  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  done  by  coni- 
pagag  them  with  others  in  a  large  collection.  (Sevmteen-peart  dubterlber). 
--^o.  1  la  certainly  not  a  Cowslip,  and  the  flowers  ars  too  shrivelled  for  us 
to  determine  whether  it  is  a  true  Oxlip.  Ko.  8  is  a  Yerfaascum,  but  we 
OVDBot  determine  tlie  species.  (A  3ubtcnber),—l,  Leucojum  vemum ;  S, 
^4>en2la  odorata.    {David  Landtiborouffh). ^The  leaf  was  much  shrivelled. 


but  rssemblse  that  of  Bnboa  austrsUs.    The  Bhododendron  flcrwer  wai  too 
withered  to  be  reoognisaUe.    (/.  A.  il.).— Diplaons  glutinosus 
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THE  CX)MPARATIVE  VALUE  OP  FEEDING 

STUFFS. 
This  ifl  a  anhjeet  well  worthy  of  the  attention  and  oonsidem- 
tion  of  the  home  fanneri  for  we  have  often  heard  the  moet  vague 
and  divergent  ideas  expressed  in  regard  to  it,  even  amongst  agri- 
cnltorists,  whose  intelligenoe  and  experience  woold  frequently 
attract  oar  attention  upon  various  matters  In  practical  farming. 
Few  farmers  in  the  present  day  would  now  say  seriously  they 
entertained  the  opinion  that  sheep  or  bullocks  could  be  fed  to 
greater  advantage  on  hay  and  turnips  alone,  or  roots  of  any  kind, 
than  by  employing  some  other  dry  and  nutritious  kind  of  food 
in  addition  to  those  substances.  We,  however,  some  forty  yean 
ago  used  to  pride  ourselves  upon  this  mode  of  feeding,  and  at  that 
time  we  made  excellent  stock,  especially  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
without  using  anything  but  hay  and  roots.  We,  however,  like 
most  other  farmers,  have  been  carried  away  by  the  influence  ol 
fashions  in  farming  and  the  great  desire  to  shorten  the  feeding 
period  of  fatting  stock,  and  the  idea  of  early  maturity  has  induced 
us,  without  further  argument,  to  give  strict  attention  to  the  use 
of  feeding  stuffs  and  their  comparative  advantages. 

In  referring  to  the  substances  offered  as  feeding  stnlh  in  the 
nuurket  Unseed  cake  justly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  if 
good  and  genuine  will  contain  about  11  per  cent,  of  oil,  although 
the  greater  part  has  been  extracted  from  the  seed ;  28  per  cent, 
albuminous  or  flesh-forming  matter  ;  80  per  cent,  of  non-nitro- 
genous matters,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  and  mucilage ;  12  per  cent, 
of  woody  fibre ;  and  6  per  cent,  of  mineral  matters.  This  cake 
must  therefore  be  a  very  nutritive  article,  for  H  oontains,  as 
above  stated,  all  the  elements  for  successful  feeding.  linseed 
cakes  are  made  from  seed  grown  in  different  localities,  all  of 
which,  however,  possess  the  same  qualities  almost  equally,  pro- 
vided they  are  free  from  dirt  and  other  impurities.  The  chief 
objection  to  linseed  cake  is  its  high  price,  which  is  governed,  not 
only  by  the  demand  and  the  supply,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the 
oil.  When  the  oil  sells  freely  and  is  in  great  demand  it  stunu- 
lates  the  manufacture,  but  when  the  market  is  slow  it  tends  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  cake.  Linseed  cakes  are  frequently  at 
the  present  time  very  much  adulterated,  sometimes  with  bran, 
which,  although  perfectly  harmless  and  of  little  value  as  a  feed- 
ing ingredient,  diminishes  the  value  of  the  cake.  At  other  timee 
starchy  matters,  such  sa  rice  dust  or  damaged  grain,  are  aone* 
times  met  with. 

Bape  cake,  although  formerly  used  generally  for  the  purposes 
of  manure,  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  feeding  stufE.  It  does 
not  differ  very  widely  in  general  composition  from  the  linseed 
cake.  The  composition  is  as  follows  :>-Oil,  lU  per  cent. ;  albu- 
men, 80^ ;  starch,  Ac,  28  ;  and  8  of  mineral  substances.  Thus  it 
oontains  a  higher  per-centage  of  albuminous  or  flesh-fermiiig 
matters  than  linseed  cake.  It  has,  however,  a  certain  bitter  taste 
which  somewhat  lowers  its  value  for  feeding  purposes.  The  chief 
objection  to  rape  cake  is  its  liability  to  contain  oil  of  mustard,  the 
presence  of  which  can  be  easily  detected  by  mixing  a  little  with 
water,  and  subjecting  it  to  heat,  when  the  smell  of  the  mustard  is 
very  easily  recognised.  Foreign  rape  cake  is  the  best,  inasmuch 
83  it  is  made  from  seed  grown  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  Fraaee, 
and  is  purer  than  the  East  Indian  seed,  from  which  English  cake 
is  principally  manufactured.  As  its  cost  is  about  two-thirds  that 
of  linseed  cake,  and  its  residue  as  manure  rather  greater,  it  is 
therefore  most  valuable  for  the  feeding  of  young  growing  stock. 

Decorticated  cotton  cake  is  a  valuable  feeding  substance.  It 
is  almost  exclusively  prepared  in  the  southern  States  of  America, 
where  the  thick  husk  can  be  profitably  stripped  off.  The  taste 
and  smell  of  this  cake  are  peculiar,  and  leas  pleasant  than  linseed 
cake ;  but  it  contains  as  much  as  41  x>®r  cent,  of  flesh-forming 
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elements  and  16  per  cent,  of  oU,  m  well  m  a  ooiuiderable  pK>por> 
tion  of  phosphatee,  and  most  thesefore  be  regarded  aa  a  Tahiable 
feod,  aitlioiigh  the  qnantitj  of  atarchj  matter  is  rather  lower 
when  compand  with  other  oakee.  In  neing  this  cake,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  article,  any  objec- 
tion of  this  kind  will  be  reduced  greatlj  \)j  using  toe  cake  hi 
the  meal  state,  so  that  it  maj  be  mixed  wtth  cnt  roots  as  well 
as  in  connection  with  bean  or  barler  meal,  in  which  manner  of 
feeding  the  cattle  nerer  object  to  it.  The  manuring  Tahie  of 
decorticated  cotton  cake,  however,  is  fullj  equivalent  to  the  high 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphates  it  contains.  Ordinary  samples 
contain  of  starch,  sugar,  Ac.,  about  81  per  cent. ;  albumen,  &J7 ; 
oiL  6.2 ;  mineral  matters,  6.5  per  cent. 

Common  or  undeoorticated  cotton  cake  contains  rather  a  large 
amount  of  husk,  and  if  given  in  verr  large  quantities  is  rather 
haxardous  on  account  of  injury  which  may  happen  to  the  stock 
when  fed  upon  an  undue  proportion  of  that  substance.  Notwith- 
standing, it  is  a  valuable  audition  to  our  feeding  stuiEs  if  used 
vdth  care— that  is  to  say,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  roots  and  less 
hay  or  straw  chatE. 

Decorticated  earth  nut  cake  is  a  sweet  palatable  article,  ex- 
tremely rich  in  flesh-forming  constituents,  oontaininff  as  much  as 
40  per  cent.,  consequentljr  its  manuring  value  is  high.  It  is  pro- 
duced from  a  nut  found  in  Africa,  and  after  the  extraction  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  its  oil  it  then  leaves  about  7  per  cent,  in  the 
cake. 

Palm  nut  cake  is  a  useful  feeding  material,  particularly  for  pigs. 
It  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  18  per  cent,  of  oil,  but  the  pro- 
portion ii  rather  variable.  Its  flesh-forming  elements  are  rather 
deficient.  There  are  various  other  cakes  that  are  used  in  feeding, 
but  as  most  of  them  have  only  a  passing  interest  attached  to  them 
and  are  not  extensively  used  we  wUl  only  mention  them  by  name 
—poppy  cake,  camelina,  sessame,  hemp^  cocoanut  cake,  Ac. 

It  is  frequently  an  undecided  question  with  farmers  which  is 
the  cheapest  ana  most  profitable  food  to  employ— com  or  cake, 
and  sometimes  when  the  former  is  low  in  price  the  latter  is  dis- 
carded altogether.  Now  this  is  not  right,  for  the  home  farmer 
should  remember  that  linseed  has  medicinal  as  well  as  feeding 
qualities :  and  we  have  always  found  in  our  own  practice  that 
sneep  or  ouUocks  are  never  so  healthy  and  never  winter  bo  well  as 
when  they  are  supplied  with  proj^r  proportions  of  linseed  cake. 
It  will  be  by  no  means  sufilcient  in  estimating  the  relative  value 
in  cake  and  com  merely  to  ascertain  the  cost  per  ton. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  analysis  of  beans,  which  is  the  next 
most  concentrated  form  of  cattle  food,  and  compare  it  with  that 
of  linseed  cake,  and  we  find  that  instead  of  having  12  per  cent,  of 
oil  it  has  only  2 ;  24  of  albuminous  compounds,  46  of  starch,  Ac, 
and  8  of  mineral  matters.  Now,  since  oil  is  estimated  at  more 
than  double  the  value  of  the  other  carbonaceous  matters,  such  as 
starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  and,  again,  beans  containing  considerably 
less  of  the  flesh-forming  elements  than  cake,  it  follows  that  the 
latter  must  be  a  very  superior  article  to  the  former,  and  with  beans 
we  also  include  peas  and  lentils,  both  beiog  very  similar  in  compo- 
sition to  beans. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Eorte  Zodottr.—- Having  proceeded  during  the  put  month  with 
little  or  no  interruption,  the  land  is  now  generally  in  forward  con- 
dition for  sowing  with  Swedish  turnip  and  the  early  varieties  of 
common  turnip  seed.  The  first  week  m  June  is  the  best  time  for 
sowing  Swede  seed  in  all  the  forward  districts,  but  earlier  in  the 
northem  counties  and  in  Scotland.  The  weather  has  been  so  dry 
lately  that  the  mangold  seed  will  scarcely  vegetate  unless  we  have 
rain  soon,  and  unless  the  land  has  been  kept  worked  down  fine 
during  the  following  period.  This  circumstance  ought  to  teach 
the  home  farmer  that  unless  he  tills  the  land  for  Swedes  so  as  to 
retain  the  moisture,  that  the  Swede  seed  will  not  vegetate,  in 
which  case  the  land  will  soon  be  covered  with  small  weeds,  and 
either  ruin  the  prospect  for  a  crop  of  roots,  or  cost  more  than 
they  are  worth  for  noeine  if  drilled  on  the  flat ;  and  hence  the 
propriety  of  drilling  or  dibblinff  all  root  crops  on  the  ridge,  or 
stetch,  on  all  dry  soils,  because  then  the  horse  noe  can  be  worked 
between  the  stetches,  and  the  weeds  destroyed  whilst  they  are 
young.  The  two  great  points  to  be  observed  in  making  root 
culture  successful  is  to  keep  the  soil  fine  and  moist  before  seeding, 
and  also  to  stetch  the  land  in  order  that  horse-hoeinff  maj  be  done 
at  all  times  without  injury  t6  the  young  plants.  There  is  to  all 
appearance  the  probability  of  a  dry  summer ;  and  the  advanta^ 
of  Keeping  land  under  tilla^^  always  fine,  is  that  a  very  little  ram 
will  cause  the  seed  to  germmate ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  is 
rough  and  dry  the  seeds  seldom  start  freely,  and  much  rain  is 
needed  to  bring  forward  the  yoxmg  plants.  There  is  still  time  to 
sow  mangold  as  a  second  crop  after  rye,  trifolium,  vetches,  &o, ; 
and  if  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  land  ploughed  and  worked  fine 
the  same  day,  there  is  more  chance  of  the  seed  germinating  than  , 
when  sown  in  land  which  has  been  under  fallow.  In  fact  the  home 
farmer  should  be  always  prepared  by  his  management  for  root 
crops  for  a  dry  summer,  and  this  will  always  succeed  whether  the  i 
season  proves  wet  or  dry.    There  is,  however,  the  circumstance  of 
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land  being  exceedingly  foul 

of  clearing  it  away  the  land 

fallowing  process.    When  the 

cnmstances  we  advise  delay  in 

thnely  rains  succeeding,  the  sea 

although  the  season  may  be  fisr 

start  fair  with  the  weeds,  and  m 

been  delated  very  much  we  sow  li^brui  tomipa 

or  otherwise  at  hoeing  time  lea^we  ftbe  p]ju&'~  " 

The  potatoes  are  now  coming  ap  wrell   mod 

immediately  the  lines  can  be  disijtjjsscwfy  mud. 

as  soon  as  the  plants  are  strong  enoixc^  to 

injury  to  the  plants. 

Hand  Labour, — The  cntting-up  _ 
cattle  in  the  boxes  will  now  emplo'w 
their  time ;  also  Uie  cutting  of  boras- 
be  continued  daily,  as  it  keeps  dc»' 
seeding,  and  furnishes  useful  rood  fo: 
of  potatoes  will  now  be  going  on,  ec 
the  sets  were  planted  on  the  stetch. 
too,  where  the  seed  was  hand-dibbled 
the  flat,  may  be  hoed  now,  as  the 
trenches  of  dibbled  seed  much 
All  sorts  of  com  as  well  as  the 
by  the  women.  This  drcumstanoe 
services  of  women  for  all  light  field  wrorAr, 
will  do  more,  and  more  effectively  ^hsua 
machine  for  pulling  weeds  will  apply  cliiefl y  to  those  f  < 
as  charlock,  and  those  which  show  al>oire  £2t«  ootb,  tet  i 
grass  for  hay  and  the  meadows  the  machine  iwill  be  of  ^ 

The  dairy  cows  as  weU  as  the  voun^^  atore  cattle  we? 
out  in  the  pastures  and  parklands,  and    ^^  gmxwg^ 
own  living.    In  those  cases,  however,  atioold  the  m^ 
short  in  consequence  of  dry  weather  continuing,  a  boif  # 
fodder,  such  as  trifolium,  vetches,  rape,    dha,   lOMf  ^( 
milking  time  for  the  cows,  and  cake  may  be  given  intas; 
to  the  youuff  cattle  in  order  to  maintain  tbem  in  a  gro^ 
dition,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the   TmBture*  ^^^V^ 
weaning  calves  may  now  run  in  a  dry  padcTock  with  shed  s 
for  them  to  lie  under  at  night  or  in  bad  veeaiher.    Tbsy,* 
should  continue  to  get  their  food  as  calves,  tfaerv  ^<^' 
better  or  cheaper  than  T.  Bewick  A  Co. 'a   lactine  foodp 
accordance  with  their  directions.    The  yearling-off  besten* 
receive  cake  in  the  pastures  unless  the  grass  is  of  snSde^f. 
to  fatten  a  bullock.    Those  heifers  intended  for  bwedwi  • 
not  have  the  bull  tnmed  in  with  them  until  the  month  oUI 
as  they  will  then  bring  their  calves  at  the  best  tim^  j^' 
of  May.    The  fat  sheep  will  by  this  time  have  been  w 
sold,  but  the  stores,  whether  of  tegs  or  breedine  ewes  asiLi 


into  a  dry  sheltered  paddock  for  the  night,  and  at  ^^7^ 
land  situated  above  the  fog  level.  The  homed  Dorset  aiw  wj* 
ewes  will  now  have  offered  to  the  ram  in  many  cases,  ^^ 
those  ewes  intended  for  producing  early  lambs  for  the  |^ 
market.  The  stock  fiocks  will  have  the  rams  turned  in  «<*['. 
early  in  June ;  the  lambs  will  then  come  in  November  i*/ 
cember,  which  is  soon  enough  for  the  stock  flocks.  Tber 
ewes  to  produce  their  lambs  fit  for  sale  at  Easter  shooAf  o^J 
the  rams  turned  in  with  them,  for  Uie  Dorset  downs  ^' 
earlier  than  Hampshire  downs. 

THE  TURNIP  FLY. 

If  the  farmer  will  only  drill-in  a  small  quantity  of  j^m^^I 
along  with  his  turnip  and  mangold  seed  he  will  find  tmtt  the* 
plant  mshes  up  into  the  broad  leaf  so  quickly  that  the  err 
be  secure.    If  the  drought  becomes  exoeptionally  sever?  s  ^ 
ling  of  this  charcoal  on  the  little  plant  wUl  also  save  it  froml^ 
eaten  up.    I  have  seen  the  effects  of  it  during  the  past  three^^ 
and  think  that  your  readers  should  know  of  it   The  muteo^  i 
prepared  at  the  Cowle  Works  near  Doncaster.— A.  W.  £. 

CANKER  IN  PIGEONS. 
Several  correspondents  have  applied  to  us  for  sdvioe  ij^ 
te  treatment  of  young  Pigeons  suffering  from  "canto*."  ^ 


disease  is  a  mysterious  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  t^ 
an  incurable  one  in  tbe  case  of  young  birds.    In  our  lofts  wei* 
often  sure  from  the  appearance  of  squeakers  thst  the  diseswl? 
begun  internally  before  its  visible  signs  appear  in  the  tiiroii'^ 
mouth.    The  little  creatures  become  thin  andtheir  fetthen  W 
and  often  their  Mrents  for  no  apparent  reason  neriect  to  fe» 
them.    Tonics  and  stimulants  are  of  no  use.    Th6  fatal  sV^  f? 
soon  seen  in  the  throat  and  mouth— vix..  narticlea  of  a  *!"* 
cheese-like  substance.    These  may  be  Bcrapirfawy  with  a  ^^ 
knife  or  a  toothpick  and  caustic  applied,  h^omlm^xvenf^ 
is  that  such  treatment  only  inflict»^^elSs  tori^eitTt^^^^^ 
We  have  known  old  birds  which  are,however7wta  K^''^ 
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^  >  thus  oared,  bat  in  the  case  of  jGimg  ones  it  inTariably 

f  •      T*lie  (pno-wth  of  the  fungiis-like  subetance  qnicklj  fills 

^.  and  tliroa^  and  becomes  offensive  and  thej  die.    We 

^  d  it  in  almoet  all  cases  the  result  of  interbreeding,  and 

^  tx>  "be  a  form  of  scrofula.    There  are  ways,  however,  of 

^  it  spresMling.  for  it  is  nndoubtedly  contagions.    The 

1^   tiints  may  lead  to  the  preserration  of  valuable  birds  : — 

"r^ainly  oommunicated  through  water,  consequently  where 

'slt&O'w  any  sig;n8  of  it  separate  them  at  once. 

^^^e  ne^er  known  an  instance  in  which  after  one  young 

^  pair,  fed  bv  the  same  parents,  has  suffered  from  it,  the 

^  Deen  aaved.    Consequently  it  is  best  immediately  to  kill 

one  of  whicsh  undoubtedly  suffers  from  canker. 
^r  of  birda  wbich  have  fed  squeakers  with  canker,  without 
^^rea  bavins  the  disease  in  any  apparent  form,  will  almost 
P^  S^ve  it  to  all  the  younpp  ones  thev  feed  through  the 
<: :  Ck>n8equently ,  if  it  is  espeaally  desired  to  rear  the  produce 
"^vmble  pair  -vrnose  former  squeakers  have  died  from  canker 
mce*  aboald  be  transferred  to  a  strong  pair  of  birds  of  some 
!^areed,  or  better  still,  each  egg  should  be  ^ven  separately  to 
9  pair.  The  foster-parents  naving  no  inclination  to  the 
a  I  tSiere  will  be  all  the  more  chance  for  the  delicate  squeakers 
«pe  from  it. — C. 

"  VARIETIES. 

^  Mas  reTlewiniiC  the  schedule  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
^  "vre  remarked  on  the  fact  that  the  old  rule  against  divided 
)[*^  for  poultry  was  erased.  We  have  since  been  informed  by 
Hoodwin  that  the  rule  is  really  repealed,  and  that  birds 
^Se  sent  in  properly  divided  baskets--a  great  boon  to  many 

®itorB. 

^« 

^%  This  ponltry  yards  of  parts  of  France  have  for  some  years 
^enbject  to  fearful  ravages  from  diarrhoea.  The  Minister  of 
Ttsulinre  and  Commerce  has  had  the  attention  of  some  scientific 
'^t^e  called  to  the  question,  and  has  published  the  result  of  their 
^'.stigations.  Fancy  the  Ijords  of  uie  Privy  Council  troubling 
uvea  about  apparently  so  trivial  a  matter.    The  result  of 


investigation  is,  that  the  disease  appears  to  be  caused  by 
^ate  parasites,  which  pass  through  the  body  and  are  frequently 
*"  »d  npagain  by  healthy  birds,  hence  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
\  tudj.  We  have  long  suspected  that  most  of  the  obscure  diseases 
S^  which  our  domestic  olrds  suffer,  chiefly  when  congre^ted 
r^^surge  numbers,  are  parasitioaL  Surely  some  public-spirited 
'^'aders,  or  such  a  body  as  the  Poultry  Club,  might  have  a 
*Sntific  investigation  made  of  those  diseases. 

^g British  Bks-kbspers'  A8S0CiATi05.~The  Exhibition  of 

^^  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
w^Biety's  Gkurdens  at  South  Kensington  in  connection  with  the 
^jiAe/tfB  Flower  Show  on  July  27th  to  August  2nd,  is  expected  to 
'^.  a  large  and  interesting  one.  The  schedule  of  prizes  includes 
^  any  silver  and  bronze  medals,  with  money  awards  for  hives  and 
.  jea,  supers,  and  honey  and  comb  foundation.  There  are  also 
faases  for  cottagers,  for  forei^pi  honey  and  comb  foundation,  for 
"Smestables,  for  apiarian  appliances,  bee  furniture,  bee  flora,  and 
diagrams.  A  honey  fair  will  also  form  a  feature  of  the  Exhibition, 
If  nd  prizes  are  offered  for  a  driving  competition  on  the  first  day  of 
'"^e  Show.  Schedules  may  be  obtainea  from,  and  donations  for 
"rurthering  the  objects  of  the  Association  can  oe  sent  to.  the  Hon. 
^*3ecretary,  Bev.  Herbert  R.  Peel,  Abbots  Hill,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
"H^erts.  An  Exhibition  will  also  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
'^Daiiy  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  in  October  next. 

An  Earl  as  a  Stock-Biubbdbb.— The  Earl  of  Dunmore, 

8^8  the  "  American  Cultivator,"  who  owns  a  property  of  thirty 

tnonsand  acres  in  Scotland,  and  is  celebrated  as  being  one  of  the 

iM^moBi  extensive  cattle-breeders  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  on  his 

^way  to  Helena,  Montana^here  he  purposes  starting  a  ranch  on 

^ja  very  extensiTe  scale.    He  intends  to  Duy  several  thousand  head 

_  of  c&ttle  in  Texas,  and  have  them  transported  to  his  ranch  during 

.1.  the  coming  summer.    It  is  his  further  intention  to  import  two  or 

L  three  hundred  bulls  of  his  own  favourite  breed,  and  he  is  sanguine 

^  of  raising  a  stock  of  cattle  second  to  none.    His  ultimate  intention 

^   is  to  ship  beef  to  England,  preserved  by  the  refrigerating  process. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  with  Ix>rd  Dun- 

more's  extensive  resources  he  is  not  unlikely  to  meet  with  success. 

—  Gapks  in  CaiCKSi98.— -Gapes  may  be  cured  by  giving  a 
piece  of  camphor  gnm,  the.  size  of  a  small  pea,  every  day  until  the 
chick  seems  well.  Sometimes  two  or  three  liberal  doses  of  pepper 
will  effect  a  care.  If  the  chicks  are  very  bad,  fumigate  with 
snlphnr,  and  give  two  or  three  drops  of  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
and  water ;  sixty  drops  of  water  to  one  drop  of  acid  form  a  solu- 
tion. Do  not  hold  the  chicks  directly  over  the  fumes  of  burning 
stdphar,  and  do  not  fumigate  too  long,  or  the  remedy  mav  prove 
woise  than  the  disease.  Let  the  chicks  inhale  the  fumes  for  two 
or  three  mmates,  and  in  most  cases  that  will  be  sufficient  to  effect 
a  c^re.— (Protrte  Farmer.) 

—  RoTAL  Agricultural  Socikty  of  Ekgland.  —  The 
anmial  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  last  in 
HanoTer  Square,  the  President,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  occupying 


ir 


the  chair.  On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Kimber,  Mr.  W.  Wells  of  Holmwood,  Peterborough,  Northamp- 
tonshire, was  elected  President  for  the  year  ennuing  the  Carlisle 
Show.  The  report  of  the  Council,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary 
(Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins),  stated  that  the  number  of  memben  was  7929, 
showing  an  increase  of  thirty-eight  since  the  December  meeting. 
After  allnding  to  the  meeting  at  Carlisle,  which  is  to  commence 
on  the  12th  of  July  next,  and  to  the  meeting  in  1^1  at  Derby,  it 
iesaid  the  country  meeting  for  1882  would  be  held  in  the  district 
^rtiiohreomprised  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme  of  rotation  which  was  at  present 
followed.  The  result  of  the  fint year's  work  in  the  new  laboratory 
bad  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Council.  ConUgions  diseases 
of  animals  of  the  farm  had  not  prevailed  to  any  considerable 
extent  duiinff  the  last  year ;  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  country ;  but  the  Council  had  remarked  with 
the  greatest  concern  the  ravages  of  the  rot  in  the  sheep  and  cattle. 
With  a  view  to  diffuse  the  most  accurate  information  on  thia 
subject,  they  requested  Professor  Simonds  to  prepare  a  revised 
edition  of  his  original  treatise  on  this  maladv.  Thev  had  published 
this  report  at  a  nomin^ti  charge,  and  some  £nousands  of  copies  had 
been  sold.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  H.  Maxwell,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  K,  Fowler,  the  report  was  adopted.  The  twenty-four 
members  of  the  Council  retiring  by  rotation  were  re-elected  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  who  did  not  offer  himself 
for  re-election,  and  whose  place  was  filled  by  Lord  Morton.  The 
proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Pieeident. 

BEE  ECCENTRICITIES. 

On  Thursday  last  one  of  my  hives  (Abbott's  frame)  threw  off  a 
swarm ;  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  they  went  back  to  the  hive. 
I  si^iered  them,  hoping  to  prevent  swarmmg.  This,  however,  did 
not  stop  them,  for  on  Friday  they  started  off  again.  I  hived  them 
in  a  skep^  and  in  the  evening  tried  to  transfer  them  to  a  bar-frame 
hive,  and  thought  I  had  succeeded ;  but  to  my  disgust  this  morning 
(Saturday)  I  found  them  all  outside  the  hive.  They  were  carefully 
watched,  and  about  ten  of  them  set  off  anin  to  the  bush  on  whicn 
they  swarmed  vesterday.  My  gardener  ai  looking  into  the  frame 
hive  told  me  he  thought  he  saw  the  queen.  TbiB  I  could  not 
credit,  for  surely,  I  thought,  the  hive  would  never  have  gone  off. 
However.  I  had  scarcely  expressed  my  dissent  when  there  was  a 
rush  back  again,  and  as  the  top  of  the  hive  was  open  they  all 
swarmed  into  it^  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  safely  housed  Can 
Mr.  Petttgrew  give  a  solution  of  this  ?  It  rather  shook  my  belief 
in  their  intelligence.— D.,  Deal, 

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION'S 
REPRESENTATIVBS. 

With  reference  to  your  correspondent's  report  of  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association,  will 
you  allow  me  to  say  that  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Carr  will  visit  Ireland 
this  summer  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  Mr.  Cheshire  will 
visit  the  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Carlisle— viz., 
as  representatives  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association.  The 
Irish  tour,  which  was  advocated  so  forcibly  at  our  Annual  General 
Meeting  by  our  President,  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  is  being 
arranged  by  Canon  Bagot  and  other  gentlemen  in  Ireland  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  peasantry  at  heart,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  they  will  receive  Mr.  Abbott  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
manipulator,  and  Mr.  Carr  as  something  more  l^n  a  mere  lecturer. 
Mr.  Abbott,  the  Editor  of  the  '^  British  Bee  Journal,"  is  well 
known  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England  as  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  of  our  southern  English  bee-keepers,  whilst  Mr.  Carr  is  no  un- 
iKOrthy  representative  of  the  bee-masters  of  our  northern  counties. 
— H4RBKBT  B.  Peel,  Abbot*t  EiU,  Hemel  HemptUad, 

FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  COMB 

FOUNDATION. 

I  NOW  redeem  my  promise  by  giving  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ments, taking  those  nrst  in  order  in  which  I  overcome  the  ten- 
dency to  sagging  in  impressed  foundation  by  attaching  to  the 
face  of  it  some  non-elastic  or  but  slightly  elastic  tibre. 

My  plan  of  fixing  foundation  with  melted  wax  maybe  briefly 
described  thus.  A  piece  of  board  about  five-eighths  thick  and 
just  small  enough  to  pass  into  the  frame  has  screwed  to  its  back 
two  small  battens,  the-ends  of  which  project  half  an  inch  or  so 
beyond  the  board  ;  into  these  projecting  ends  screws  are  put,  so 
that  when  the  board  stands  upon  the  table  and  the  frame  is  put 
over  it  the  frame  rests  upon  the  screw  heads.  The  screws  are  so 
adjusted  that  when  the  sheet  of  foundation  is  placed  upon  the 
board  its  upper  edge  is  just  in  the  centre  of  the  top  bar.  The 
boaid  IB  damped  to  prevent  sticking,  and  now  frame  and  founda- 
tion having  taken  their  places  the  whole  is  held  in  the  hand  top 
bar  downwards  but  inclined  to  the  horizon.  Melted  wax  is 
dropped  at  the  highest  point  of  the  junction  to  be  made  between 
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loniubitioii  and  frame.  It  nms  quidcly  down  the  joint  setting  as 
it  goes  and  fixing  with  surprising  firmness  the  sheet  in  its  oonect 
position.  The  board  is  brought  to  the  perpendicular,  when  the 
na«M  oan  be  at  onoe  lemoyed  with  its  depending  waxen  sheet. 
BbSBita  thus  fixed  do  not  need  waxing  on  both  sides :  indeed  it  is 
much  better  that  they  should  not  m,  for  the  line  ot  molten  wax 
ooQoeals  the  form  of  the  eells  and  hinders  the  work  of  extending 
the  comb  at  this  point.  Keeping  one  side  perfectly  clear  secures 
an  immediate  building-out  of  cell  walls  on  that  side,  and  so 
prerents  the  falling  of  combe  of  which  complaints  are  sometimes 
oaard.  A  friend  of  mine  once  inquired  if  the  fixing  were  really 
strong  enough,  referring  to  a  Btewarton  I  had  thus  supplied 
thronghont  with  wax  sheet.  My  answer  consisted  in  lifting  and 
oazxying  the  Stewarton  by  the  foundation  attached  to  its  middle 

bar. 

To  fix  sewing  cotton  or  any  other  fibre  upon  foundation  the 
latter  should  be  first  waxed  into  its  frame  as  described  and  then 
laid,  board  and  all,  upon  a  table.  The  cotton,  well  soaked  in  thin 
glue,  is  now  placed  upon  it  in  parallel  lines  from  top  bar  to  bottom 
edge,  at  interrals  of  about  1^  inch.  The  gentle  passage  of  the 
finger  along  each  thread  will  attach  it  with  sufficient  closeness. 
The  glue  haTing  dried,  the  foundation  cannot  droop,  and  the  comb 
will  M  built  out  before  the  threads  are  attacked.  If  the  glue  has 
been  used  thick  I  find  the  threads  are  not  touched  for  several 
days,  but  ultimately  they  are  teased  out  and  the  oomb  repaired 
completely,  learing  no  trace  whatever  of  the  path  the  tiny  braces 
took.  If  the  bee-keeper  is  not  nervous  it  will  save  his  bees  much 
to  remove  the  frames  and  pull  awa^  the  cotton,  but  with  those 
whose  prudence  overmasters  valour  it  is  enough  to  leave  the  bees 
to  acoomplish  the  whole  business.  Better  iar  than  thread  or  cotton 
(the  former  being  unnecessarily  tough)  I  have  found  fine  silk  glued 
as  bef<Nne.  Where  this  passes  through  a  cell  wall  or  Very  near  to 
one  the  bees  do  not  remove  it,  but  where  it  cuts  through  a  cell 
they  l>^te  it  completely  awav,  and  strange  is  the  appearanee  of 
oombs  with  tiny  bits  of  silk  the  sixth  or  seventh  of  an  inch  long, 
showing  at  regular  intervals  in  perpendicnlar  lines.  (May  I  here 
say  these  combs  and  all  and  sundry  in  my  possession  I^am  quite 
wuling  to  show  to  bee-keepers  whose  interest  is  sufficiently  keen 
to  induce  them  to  call  ?)  oUk  is  a  dried  animal  secretion,  and, 
assurseons  well  know,  is  not  liable  to  change  by  contact  with 
animal  fluids,  and  so  is  quite  harmless  to  the  grub.  Hair  gives 
results  as  good  %s  silk.  Folitical  economists  say  that  the  value  of 
an  article  m  demand  increases  with  its  scarcity,  so  I  have  not  been 
extravagant  enough  to  experiment  with  my  own,  but  a  young  lady ' 
of  my  household  supplied  my  need  so  far  as  my  hives  were  con- 
cerned. The  hair,  well  gluea,  is  built  into  the  oomb,  and  subse- 
quently removed  without  an^  damage  to  the  cell  walls  during  the 
operation ;  but  lest  the  fair  friends  of  my  bee-keeping  readers 
should  be  shorn  of  all  their  tresses,!  recommend  silk  as  more  easy 
of  manipulation.  In  cases  where  the  bee-keeper  intends  to  remove 
the  threads  himself  cotton  is  all-sufficient  and  less  costly.  Var- 
nish is  not  superior  to  glue  and  more  troublesome,  and  so  should 
be  discarded.  Space  forbids  my  saying  more  of  my  rakes  than 
that  they  should  embrace  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top  bar.  As 
I  am  now  using  them  no  wax  fixing  is  required,  and  the  founda- 
tion gives  absolutely  perfect  combs  when  the  sheet  fills  the  frame 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  end  to  end.  The  exact  means  by 
which  these  eminently  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  1 
will  explain  in  a  future  issue* — ^F.  Chbshirb,  Avtnut  Houu^ 
Acton,  W,  


ZINC  GRATINGS  FOR  HIVES. 

Bbbs  can  easily  be  prevented  from  having  bee  bread  and  brood 
in  supers  on  straw  hives  having  a  hole  st  the  top  if  a  grating  be 
placed  in  the  hole,  the  space  between  the  bars  being  the  exact 
width  of  a  worker's  cell  in  the  comb.  Through  this  the  queen 
cannot  pass  :  as  no  brood  can  be  laid  no  pollec  will  be  providet. 
I  used  to  soiten  a  pieoe  of  ^tta  peroha  with  boiling  water  or  in  a 
saucepan,  placed  it  round  in  the  nole,  and  across  the  hole  resting 
on  this  gutta  peroha  I  placed  little  sticks  of  peeled  privet,  having 
a  stick  that  would  exactly  fit  into  a  workers  cell.  With  this  I 
regulated  the  distance  between  my  little  bars.  I  fastened  the 
bars  by  heating  a  pieoe  of  iron  wire  and  putting  it  on  the  gutta 
peroha  where  the  two  ends  of  the  stick  were  to  rest.  Let  one  get 
firm  beforo  beginning  to  place  another.  The  space  must  not  be 
too  narrow.  If  little  wooden  or  zinc  gratings  wero  manufactured 
they  might  easily  be  inserted  in  any  hive  and  benefit  the  poor 
people  very  much. — S.  B. 


nlghti  without  oeMstloa  if  ibe  bees  leiolve  to  caSt  oil  a  asoood  swactt*  U 
they  rMolve  not  to  send  off  a  aeoond  oolony  they  hnsh  or  stop  the  piplnflf 
queen,  and  kill  and  cast  oat  all  that  axe  in  their  odte.  In  taking  seoond 
swarmf  artiflciaUy  we  cut  out  two  of  the  royal  cells  containing  barking  and 
ripe  queens,  nHl  them  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  ooroer  of  oar  hAndkerdjle(» 
keeping  them  aepamle ;  then  w«  drive  half  the  beM  4rf  the  stock  hive  into 
an  empty  oaSp  and  gfre  each  swarm  or  lot  of  bsesaqusBD,  or  royal  odl  eo»( 
tainlng  a  queen.  Of  oonne  then  is  also  the  piping  qosen  in  one  of  the  hive^ 
which  will  kill  her  rival  sister  if  she  can,  bat  we  never  heed  her,  or  caze 
which  shall  be  victorious.  Withont  piping  qoeens  sectNid  swarms  are  noi 
obtained  or  obtainable.  ^ 

Candt  Food  for  BBKS  (A  ^.)>— Ur.  Kaitt's  reoipe  ftnr  making  this  food 
has  been  pnbUsfaed  in  the  Jonnal  and  is  as  follows :— Boil  In  a  common  pot' 
as  mnoh  asgar  as  may  be  requited,  with  as  little  water  as  will  melt  tt—aay ' 
half  a  teacnpfal  to  eaeh  poond  of  sugar.  Keep  stirring  briskly  ior  tea* 
minutes  er  so ;  then  try  a  few  drops  oaa  spoon,  hdldiag  it  in  eoU  watar.  .  If 
it  gets  stiff  enoogh  to  draw  into  a  thread  take  the  pan  off  the  firs.  Tbs 
mass  If  now  poaied  oat  wonid  give  a  verv  tliicksyrap  or  clear  barlBysugar; 
bat  if  stirred  briskly  in  the  pan  for  a  few  minates  before  poaring  oat  it  wflZ 
begin  to  thicken  and  gnnolate^  and  if  now  poured  oat  and  cooled  will  fnrulah 
a  hard  white  cake  in  which  thete  still  remains  so  much  water  thooogbly 
inoorpoiatsd  that,  tbooi^  it  will  not  melt  and  ma  downas  barleysagBr  doss» 
it  ia  very  easily  dissolved  by  the  bees.  The  floor— oommon  wheat  flo«r--is 
stirred  in  jast  before  poaring  oat,  a  handf al  to  each  pound  of  sngar.  The 
beat  form  of  cake  is  had  by  spreading  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  ovor  a  soap  plate 
and  poaring  aboat  a  poond  into  each.  In  ten  minates  or  more  it  may  be 
lifted  oat  and  the  paper  taken  off.  The  cake  is  then  slipped  under  the  <inlie 
of  a  frame  hive,  or  laid  over  the  feed  hole  of  a  skep,  and  warmly  covered  np^ 
The  bees  will  to  some  extent  stove  the  floor  as  they  do  pollen,  bat  generally 
lb  will  be  found  that  it  is  all  used  at  onoe  by  the  bees  for  their  own  nourish- 
ment or  that  of  their  youog.  ShooU  anyone  fail  to  get  a  good  hard  eaka 
at  first,  it  can  be  re-melted  and  boiled  a  Httle  longer.  The  floor  now  in  1^ 
will,  however,  cause  it  to  boil  over  vecy  readily. 

STRT7P  POR  Bess  (/diein).— Mr.  Pettigrew  never  found  any  injury  to  base 
or  comb4  from  using  syrap  mixed  at  the  rate  ot  one  pint  of  water  to  1  lb.  ot 
sogar,  and  this  is  the  mixture  he  has  given  to  bees  for  many  vesrs.  AD 
artificial  syrup  used  for  winter  food  should  be  boUed  befbre  it  is  given  to  the 
bees.  Loaf  sugar  is  oaed.  The  time  of  tapping  mentioned  applies  sqoally  to 
the  second  as  to  the  first  swarm. 

Rbmovikq  Bbbs  from  RonrrBH  Skbp  (/<f«m).— It  is  impossible  to  detar-* 
mine  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  hive  yon  describe  as  so  old.  We 
should  recommend  driving  all  the  bees  and  putting  them  as  a  swarm  on  the 
stand  the  hive  in  question  now  occupies ;  or  if  it  is  too  old  to  bear  driving; 
put  a  new  skep  or  frame  hive  upon  the  stand,  and  cut  carefully  Into  tt» 
old  removed  stop,  keeping  the  bees  in  oheok  by  smoke ;  peel  away  the  stasr 
by  degrees  until  one  oomb  Is  freed,  carry  this  to  the  new  hiva  and  braSh  oft 
all  the  bees  on  to  a  horiaontal  board  placed  agafaist  the  entraaoe  bote. 
Repeat  the  operation  with  each  comb  till  every  bee  has  been  removed. 
The  brood  may  now  be  saved  by  skewering  i^  brood  combe  with  a  natural 
amount  of  space  between  them  into  a  straw  cap  and  placing  this  over  ths 
made  swarm.  The  bees  will  feed  and  keep  warm  until  all  have  hatched  oat» 
when  the  old  oomb  ahouU  he  taken  away,  than  take  oars  to  retom  tiis 
bees  as  before.  You  will  find  many  hives  advertlaad  in  oor  onlomnSi  H 
yon  intend  really  managing  your  been  select  a  frame  hivs,  but  beyond  this  it 
would  be  invidious  to  particularise. 

Loaf  or  Hoist  8(704r  for  Fbbdino  (l/Zw  U^  yori0M).~Loaf  sugar  Is 
in  every  way  better  than  moist»aad  vrtien  the  imparities  of  the  latter,  wfafoh 
of  oonne  are  not  sugar  and  have  no  feeding  propertfaa,  are  eonsidtrod  It  Is 
quite  as  low  in  price.  The  oolooring  matter  of  moist  soger  eonaista  pactly 
of  oaramel,  which  is  very  injurious  to  bees,  and  partly  fA  anlmaL  mattw, 
minute  aowl  eristing  in  many  samples  in  almost  inconceivable  nombsEB. 
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OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Bib  Book  (Oo-«p-B«e).— There  are  many  vfuXxX  books  on  bsfil  published* 
Imt  **  The  Apiarian,'*  by  Alfred  Neighbour,  would  probably  be  as  soitaUe  as 
any  for  your  purpose. 

8B0OND  8WARMB— PiPDro  QT7XEN8  (7.  JTta^).— Queens  are  matmad  from 
eggs  in  f  oorteen  days.  The  first  aeven  days  tbey  Ue  in  open  oells,  the  last 
seven  days  they  are  capped  or  sealed  up.  The  first  queen  that  oomes  to  perfloo- 
tlon  givaa  tongne  andcaUa  **of^  off,  ofl;"  then  leavea  ber  odl  andeoonnenoes 
to  qniak  la  another  tongue  *pesp»peep^peepb"  Har  aiatan  eome  to  parfSo- 
tion  and  call  "oS;  eft."   This  piping  er  bwMng  ewittmisi  tines  dsys  and 
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BXMABK9. 
ISthw— Fine  and  bright,  but  oold  high  wind  and  dnsl^. 
17th.— Dull  morning,  but  very  fine  bright  day,  nearly  cloudlsaB  akv,  oold  wind. 
18th.— -Clondy  morning,  very  fins  bright  aunriiiny  day,  cold  wind. 
19th.— Fair  generally  hot  overoast  and  oooU  few  drops  of  rain  in  afternoon 

not  measorable. 
SOth.— Morning  cloudy,  sunshine  in  aftomoon,  fine  sveniag. 
Slst.-— Venr  fine,  bright  warm  day  thronghout. 
iSnd.— Faur  but  overoast,  windy  and  dusty,  dear  evening. 

Another  week  of  drought ;  onlv  OjOS  inch  of  rain  has  faUsn  this  month 
sad  only  0.04  inch  sinoe  the  SOw  of  April,  and  the  air  continues  very  dry, 
althoagh  the  wind  has  got  round  to  the  west.— G.  J.  STMOira. 


OOVBirr  GABDIN  MARKBTw— MAT  M. 

OUB  market  is  well  supplied  with  all  daaaeB  of  goods,  and,  demand  being 

anything  bat  brisk,  priosa  are  aomewhat  lower.    Laige  quantities  of  Paris 

goods  sie  now  xeai^ing  na,  saeh  ss  Glierrlas,  Aprioota,  and  the 

ofvsfBlslilsi.  FkfoM  nnaitt  pcaotieri]^  tlM  I 
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NOTES  FOR  DRY  WEATHER. 

HE  drought  is  already  causing  uneasiness 
amongst  fanners  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  if  it  continues  many  gardeners 
will  be  in  a  similar  position.  We  have  had 
scarcely  any  rain  since  last  October,  and  I 
find  the  ground  is  dry  to  a  great  depth 
where  it  has  been  bearing  crops  throughout 
the  winter  and  spring.  Young  wall  trees  have 
had  to  be  supplied  with  water  to  keep  them 
growing,  and  bedding  plants  which  were  planted 
about  the  end  of  April  have  also  had  to  be  watered 
to  induce  them  to  make  a  start.  Young  vegetables 
will  endure  much  dry  weather  with  us  before  they  suffer. 
I  trench  all  the  ground  I  possibly  can  during  the  winter 
months,  and  that  with  the  hoe  being  constanUy  employed 
on  the  surface  throughout  the  summer  saves  much  labour  in 
watering/ 

I  manage  youpg  plants  of  Lettuees,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflower,  &c.,  very  simply.  They  are  transplanted  when 
very  small,  consequently  there  are  not  many  roots  lost  if 
lifted  carefully.  In  ordinary  weather  a  mixture  of  soil  and 
water  is  made,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  dipped  therein 
before  nlanting.  In  weather  like  the  present,  m  addition 
to  the  aoove  treatment  drills  are  drawn  and  sufficient  water 
run  down  them  to  moisten  any  dry  soil  before  planting. 
The  plants  are  set  out  without  delay,  and  in  a  couple  of 
days  will  be  producing  roots.  Many  border  plants  are 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  such  as  Pyretiirum 
Golden  Feather,  Asters,  Helichrysums,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Marigolds,  and  others  which  are  raised  in  frames.  Plants 
which  have  to  be  lifted  with  balls  of  soil,  such  as  Celery, 
are  grown  in  a  rich  and  rough  compost,  and  previous  to 
liftinc"  are  well  supplied  with  water.  For  Celery  a  layer 
of  old  Mushroom  dung  is  placed  along  the  surface  of  the 
trench.  Some  of  this  is  worked-in  around  the  plants  as 
planting  proceeds,  whilst  the  rest  remains  as  a  mulching. 
Watering  the  soil  in  the  trenches  is  continued  with  the 
planting.  Late  crops  of  Celery  are  pricked  out  like  the 
other  vegetables  mentioned.  Before  sowing  seeds  we  water 
the  drills  through  the  rose  of  a  large  watering-can,  at  the 
same  time  moistening  the  soil  on  which  the  seeds  fall, 
and  that  with  which  they  are  covered.  For  Peas,  narrow 
trenches  ar^  taken  out  6  or  9  inches  in  depth,  water  is  run 
along  the  trench,  the  Peas  being  pown  and  covered  at  once. 
Where  seeds  are  sown  in  beds  the  latter  are  watered  and 
covered  with  mats  until  the  seedlings  appear  through  the 
soil.  In  planting-out  bedding  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas,  and  others  which  are  not  set  out  very  closely,  the 
soil  is  rendered  firm,  placing  it  back  round  the  plants,  and 
thus  leaving  a  small  basiin  round  each.  Water  is  then  very 
expeditiously  supplied,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
holes  are  filled  up  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  levelled.  For 
caipet-bedding  plants  nothing  can  be  done  but  watering 
freely  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  A  mulching  of  old 
Mushroom  dung  on  the  surface  of  these  beds  we  find  of 
much  benefit. 
It  is  impossible  to  supply  every  plant  in  a  large  garden 
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With  water  just  at  the  time  it  is  required.     The  most  im- 

Sortant  crops,  such  as  Peas  and  Celery,  also  fruit  trees,  and 
ower  beds,  must  be  first  attended  to  ;  and  it  is  much  better 
to  do  the  work  systematically,  giving  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  each  crop  rather  than  dribbling  the  water  over  the  entire 
garden  without  Any  portion  bemg  thoroughly  supplied. 
Any  plant  that  receives  water  ought  to  have  it  equal  to  about 
3  incnes  of  rain,  certainly  not  less  than  2  inches.  Thirty 
gallons  of  water  to  20  superficial  feet  of  border,  are  abovt 
equivalent  to  3  inches  of  rain,  20  gallons  being  equal  \% 
2  inches.  Of  course  the  dryer  the  soil  before  supplyine 
water  the  more  will  be  required  to  moisten  it  to  a  good 
depth.  Especially  in  the  case  of  inside  fruit  borders  iM 
approach  to  dryness  should  be  tolerated.  Well-mad^ 
borders  should  be  always  kept  in  a  moist  state,  and  that 
necessity  is  greatly  increased  in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots. 
In  hot  weather  plants  which  are  exposed  to  the^  sun  will 
usually  require  water  twice  a  day — ^m  the  morning  about 
ten  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  from  three 
to  five  o'clock.  If  a  plant  is  not  allowed  at  any  time  te 
become  dry  at  the  roots  it  is  more  easily  managed  in  all 
respects ;  fewer  insects  trouble  it,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  is  alwa3rs  very  much  better  than  m  the 
case  of  those  that  are  tdlowed  to  become  even  a  little  dry. — 
R.  P.  Brotherston. 


HELPING  GRAPES  TO  COLOUR  AND  RIPEN. 

The  seasonable  words  of  "  A  Northern  Gardener," 
page  369,  on  "  Overcropping  Vines,"  should  be  read  by  ali 
who  grow  Grapes.  Overcropping  Vines  is  one  of  the  most 
common  evils  in  Grape-growing,  and  it  is  not  confined  to 
young  men.  Many  amateurs  and  young  gardeners  in  their 
first  places  have  often  a  great  desire  to  make  a  good 
"  show,"  not  taking  into  consideration  that  finely  finished 
fruit  always  indicates  more  skill  in  cultivation  than  the 
heaviest  crops  badly  coloured  or  ripened.  Those  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  bearing  powers  of  their  Vines  should  be 
very  cautious  in  cropping.  The  first  year  in  cultivating 
strange  Vines  half  a  crop  well  matured  will  be  more  credit- 
able than  the  opposite  ;  and  when  it  is  seen  that  Vines  will 
bear  and  ripen  a  certain  crop  well,  it  may  be  increased  the 
following  year,  and  by  this  means  we  soon  know  hpw  many 
bunches  each  Vine  is  capable  of  bearing.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  there  are  both  employers  and  gardeners  who  fre- 
quently insist  on  excessive  crops  being  left  on  the  Vines, 
and  trust  to  good  weather  or  other  favourable  circumstances 
to  assist  the  fruit  in  colouring  and  ripening.  This  often 
leads  to  disappointment,  but  it  is  in  such  cases  that  a  little 
extra  care  sometimes  assists  the  crop  to  finish  as  desired. 

In  the  first  place  little  should  be  expected  by  either  em- 
ployer or  gardener  from  Vines  which  are  not  in  fairly  good 
health  and  condition,  as  Vines  in  bad  health  can  never  be 
expected  to  finish  either  a  light  or  heavy  crop  well.  I  have 
often  observed  that  many  Vines  suffer  from  overcropping 
from  the  time  the  berries  are  thinned — that  is  to  say,  if  an 
excessive  crop  is  left  on  until  colouring  is  commencing,  and 
then  reduced  to  a  fair  average  crop,  it  will  have  the  same 
effect  in  preventing  the  Grapes  from  maturing  as  if  all  thd 
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btmches  had  been  allowed  to  remain.  Some,  who  see  thit 
their  Grapes  are  not  likely  to  attain  that  high  finish  so  much 
Yalued  by  gardeners,  thin  out  manj  of  the  bunches  after  they 
cGfenmence  colouring;  but  it  is  too  late  then,  and  does  not 
in^piore  the  bunches  reitalned  in  the  least.  I  wish  to  draw 
p4rtieiilar  attention  to  this  fact,  because  some  say,  *'  Oh  1  we 
will  leave  a  heary  crop  on  now,  and  reduce  them  if  we  see 
they  are  too  many  to  finish  at  colouring  time."  Begin  with  a 
fair  average  eiop  at  firsts  then  a  little  assistance  will  be 
b^nefioial. 

(Abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
Slintthem  in  this,  and  the  most  rigorous  Vines  in  the  country 

11  fail  to  finish  their  crops  satisfactorily.    It  is  wrong  to  hare 

tted  times  to  water  Vine  borders,  such  as  once  when  the  fruit 
set,  once  when  it  has  stoned,  and  finally  when  it  begins  to 

Lour.  I  know  a  garden  where  all  the  Vine  borders  are 
watered  thoroughly  about  once  a  week  when  the  Grapes  are 
aweUing,  and  badly  ooloored  fruit  isc  unknown  there.  The 
borders  are  well  made  and  drained ;  but  no  exception  need  be 
made  on  this  account,  as  that  should  be  the  case  always.  It  is 
from*  now.  onwards  to  the  end  of  August  that  water  will  be 
most  required,  and  I  can  safely  assert  that  nothing  will  assist 
tlie  Vines  and  Grapes  more. 

Ventilating  is  another  important  matter  in  Grape-finishing. 
Keeping  the  houses  closed  all  night  when  the  fruit  is  gaining 
lull  sise  hinders  oolouring  rery  much  ;  admitting  but  little  air 
during  fine  weather  has  the  same  effect.  Allowing  plenty  (d 
airto'ciroulate  tihrough  the  house  night  and  day  in  proportion 
t94ti&  etate  of  the  weather  is  one  of  the  best  means  anyone 
c4b  piaotise  to  secure  well-finished  Grapes.  This,  with  reason- 
able croDpiag  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  will  secure 
fruit  of  the  highest  excellence.  From  now  on  to  the  month  of 
October  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  daily  to  all  Vines.  Cold 
draughts  must  be  aroided,  and  this  may  always  be  done  by 
keening  the  front  ventilators  closed  during  cold  weather. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  rinery  should  always  be  kept  humid. 
TUv  aaslsts  greatly  to  keep  down  insects,  glres  the  foliage 
hMVk  and  strength,  and  is  altogether  much  better  for  the 
Vine*'  and  fruit  than  constant  syringing.  Until  colouring 
bMns  the  rinery  may  be  closed  for  an  hour  or  two  eveiy 
ansffnoML ;  but  if  this  be  continued  when  the  fruit  is 
oofalnring  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  cause  the 
bloom- on  the  fruit  to  run  in  streaks  or  spots.  No  Vines  bear- 
ing fruit  should  be  shaded,  as  the  brighter  the  weather  is  the 
qidcker  does  the  fruit  develope  and  colour.  Any  burning  of 
tiie  leaves  or  scalding  of  the  fruit  proves  that  the  Vines  do  not 
lequtre  ehadiog  to  make  them  more  tender,  but  it  indicates 
tbftt  water  at  the  roots,  In  the  atmosphere,  and  efficient  renti- 
latioD'has  not  been  carefully  attended  to.  When  any  sign  of 
bid'  colouring  or  deficient  finish  is  apparent  the  eril  will  be 
iilMMlied  to  a  greater  extent  by  keeping  the  temperature  at 
ab#nt  66^  than  by  raising  the  heat  to  an  excessive  degree. — 
A>KfTonBK  Gabdbneb. 


GARDENING  IN  INDIA. 

I WBITE  to  you  from  a  far-away  comer  of  the  world,  where 
your  valuable  paper  finds  subscribers,  among  whom  I  have 
been  one  for  a  year.  Thougrh  circumstances  of  soil  and 
cHmate  here  are  so  entirely  different  from  those  for  which  you 
write,  I  have  as  an  amateur  found  many  very  useful  hints  in 
your  paper.  The  taste  for  amateur  gardening  is  slowly  and 
gMdaally  growing  among  the  native  gentry,  and  we  can  boast 
of  doeens  of  gardens  that  would  vie  with  any  in  the  world  for 
tlleir  tropical  luxuriance.  But  when  I  have  said  this  I  have 
said  the  utmost  that  can  be  urged  for  them  from  a  horti- 
cultural point  of  view.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  society  nor 
a  journal  by  means  of  which  amateurs  may  exchange  views  or 
seek  advice  on  most  questions. 

Seeing  the  way  in  which  week  by  week  you  take  the  trouble 
t6'  answer  all  sorts  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  questions 
propounded  by  your  readers,  I  have  been  tempted  to  join  the 
raiiKB  of  your  interrogators,  believing  that  you  will  take  the 
tionble  to  enlighten  one  who  is  absolutely  without  any  other 
sodrce  of  information  or  advice. 

The  climate  of  thi^  place  is  rather  temperate  and  more 
eqiaable  compared  with  that  of  the  greater  portion  of  India. 
Daring  our  cold  weather  the  outside  night  temperature  ranges 
Ixtween  56^  and  70®  Fahr.,  while  during  the  daytime  it  is 
abont  8(yin  the  shade.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
north-east.  Daring  summer  the  temperatures  under  similar 
ctrcumBtances  are  W  to  80"  at  night,  and  86''  to  90°  at  mid- 


day, with  a  constant  westerly  sea  breeze.  During  the  man 
soon,  or  four  rainy  montiis,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
8.W.,  with  strong  gusts  daring  the  first  four  weeks,  whea 
almost  all  vegetation  directly  exposed  to  them  suffers  mote  or 
less.  The  average  rainfall  during  these  four  months  is  between 
76  and  80  inches.  Our  soil  is  mostly  light  reddish  rich  clay 
tempered  with  coarse  sandy  and  pebbly  iMsalt,  being  the  ife^rif 
of  tne  prevailing  rocks  on  the  island.  Most  of  the  tarapical 
fruit  trees  thrive  exceedingly  well — ^the  Mango,  the  Fig,  the 
Custard  Apple,  the  Guava,  the  Papaw,  and  many  rarietiaft  of 
the  Plantam  and  others  being  nowhere  else  in  India  of  bettK* 
quality. 

The  Peach,  Apple,  Apricot,  Grape,  and  Strawberry  hare 
been  tried  with  indifferent  success  on  the  isUnd,  though  they 
to  some  extent  succeed  on  the  hills.  I  think  this  indifferent 
success  has  been  owing  to  various  causes,  first  among  them 
being  the  want  of  proper  choice  of  varieties  that  would  aa 
nearly  as  possible  suit  the  conditions  of  our  soil  and  climate. 

I  have  to  request  you  to  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  in 
your  oolunms  as  to  tlie  suitability  of  any  summer  or  antnmn 
varieties  that  can  be  tried  here  as  pyramids  in  pots  or  tabs 
that  can  be  placed  in  the  shade  of  wnat  we  here  call  a  betel 
house,  which  is  shaded  during  the  hot  part  of  the  day  by  an 
open-work  screen  of  bamboo  or  grass.  I  shall  also  thank  yon 
to  recommend  to  me  any  standard  work  on  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots.— A  Pabseb,  Bov^ay, 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  if  we  can  be  of  use  to  you  and  others 
of  our  Indian  subscribers.  We  hare  sent  you  a  Ixxdc  from 
which  y^n  will  gather  much  useful  information,  and  if  there 
are  any  points  on  which  you  or  your  friends  need  further  in- 
struction we  will  readily  reply  through  our  columns  to  any 
questions  that  are  submitted  to  us. — Eds.] 


NOTES  ON  HARDWOODED  PLANTS. 

ANTlOiPATmG  the  wants  of  some  of  your  readers  I  send  a 
few  seasonable  notes  on  Ericas,  Acrophyllums,  Camellias,  and 
Azaleas.  Heaths  that  have  flowered  should  be  cleaned  by 
removing  the  seed  vessels  and  faded  blooms.  Increased  light 
and  heat  will  necessitate  increased  supplies  of  water.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  exsmine  the  plants  morning  and  evening ;  it 
inrolres  more  labour,  but  may  save  valuable  specimens.  Kriofts 
reqoiied  for  August  and  September  exhibitions  of  soch  forau 
as  Anstiniana,  Irbyana,  Jaoksoni,  Maraockiana,  and  retozta 
major  should  be  examined  to  see  what  condition  they  are  in, 
so  as  to  regulate  them  for  the  time  they  will  be  wantel  Im- 
patient generally  of  being  retarded,  they  may  daring  the 
summer  be  so  placed  as  to  bring  them  on  a  little  more  ^wly 
without  injury.  A  house  with  a  north  aspect  is  most  suitable. 
AcropHyllums  should  have  the  seed  vessels  removed  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  as  if  the  points  of  l^e  shoots  are  injared  th^ 
start  very  indifferently.  Plants  infested  with  brown  scale 
should  be  cleaned  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  as  theve  is 
less  danger  of  injury  to  the  plants  from  the  absence  of  yonng 
growth.  The  plants  should  be  immersed  in  an  insecticide,  or  S 
too  large  to  be  so  treated  they  should  be  thoroughly  syringed.  The 
insecticide  should  be  applied  at  a  temperature  of  90^,  which  will 
soften  and  remove  the  glutinous  matter  deposited  on  the  leaves. 
If  the  plants  are  much  infested  keep  them  cool  for  a  few  days  so 
as  not  to  encourage  growth,  and  if  necessary  repeat  the  appli- 
cation. Camellias  will  now  be  in  full  growth,  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  a  little  extra  warmth,  shade,  and  plenty  of 
moisture  overhead  and  at  the  roots.  The  latter  remarka  only 
apply  to  plants  In  health,  as  sickly  plants  must  not  on  any 
account  be  kept  too  wet,  or  they  will  probably  lose  the  few 
roots  they  have.  A ny  early-flowering  plants  requiring  repotting 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  set,  for  if  these 
become  large  before  the  potting  is  carried  out  it  is  likely  thc^ 
will  drop  in  consequence  of  the  check.  Azaleas  that  require 
larger  pots  m  net  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is 
over,  allowing  a  little  time  for  the  roots  to  become  active. 
Good  fibrous  peat  with  about  a  sixth  of  crystal  sand  is  the 
most  suitable  compost,  draining  the  pots  well ;  and  as  plants 
in  good  condition  will  have  the  ball  a  thorough  mass  of  roots, 
the  new  soil  must  be  made  quite  as  firm  as  the  ball  of  the  plant, 
or  the  water  will  pass  through  it,  leaving  the  central  mass  diy. 
Light  potting  is  a  very  common  mistake  made  by  amateurs  in 
the  culture  ol  hardwooded  plants. — Cultivatob. 


Thb  Molv  Cbickbt.— Seeing  in  the  last  Journal  a  reply  to  a 
qnestion  abont  the  mole  cricket,  I  beg  to  snbmit  a  mode  <^ 
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dfistraotioii  fif  that  moet  troubleaoiiie  ioaeot.  Follow  the 
horiBOQtal  pamftge  the  crioket  has  last  made  until  700  oome  to 
the  downward  pas{«ge ;  preveut  the  soil  from  filliog  up  'the 
hole ;  then  get  a  Vine  or  part  of  Rhobarb  or  CablMge  leaf, 
insert  it  as  &r  as  possible  into  the  passage,  pour  about  a  quart 
of  water  into  the  hole  over  the  leaf  (which  is  inserted  to  prevent 
the  washing-in  of  the  soil),  follow  up  with  half  a  tambler  of  oil. 
The  cricket  will  within  a  miaute  make  its  appearance  at  the 
ZQoath  of  its  retreat ;  if  it  does  not  emerge  within  that  time 
give  another  dose.  Tb&  best  ferret,  however,  is  a  lew  table- 
spoonlals  of  eommoQ  tari  nothing  wUl  fetch  onckets  oatqoicker. 
—A.  Wipjr. 


EARLY  STRAWBERRIES  AND  POTATOES. 

Wb  gathered  the  first  dish  of  Strawberries  ont  of  doefs  on 
Mtsy  the  S4tfa,  from  the  Toang  Black  Prince  plants  of  which  I 
sent  you  a  sample  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  frnit  was  of  good 
size^fine  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavoar ;  now,  Maj  29th,  they 
are  ripening  fast,  and  to  show  it  is  more  the  variety  that  comes 
thus  earl^  than  the  indoence  of  climate,  I  may  say  that  the 
fruit  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thuryyon  plants  the  same  age, 
jteited  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  treated  in  all  respects 
.the  same,,  is  not  half  swelled,  while  Keens*  geedling,  f  resident, 
and  one  or  two  others  are  still  later. 

Some  of  the  produce  of  Rivers*  Royal  Asbleaf  Kidney  Potato, 
which  was  planted  on  a  south  border  on  February  6th,  was 
lifted  on  May  28th— about  sixteen  weeks  after  planting,  and 
*the  tubers  were  of  good  average  size,  very  firm,  and  numerous. 
Last  year  the  very  first  and  earliest  Potatoes  we  lifted  were 
much  diseased,  but  no  indication  of  it  is  visible  Uus  time  as 
yet.  In  my  opinion  wind  frequently  retards  t^e  growth  of 
eady  Potatoes.  The  stems  are  blown  about  so  much  that  it  is 
in^wsslble  ior  them  to  grow  well,  and  at  times  there  is  more 
draught  ai>onti  south  borders  than  '*  shelter."  To  secure  the 
latter  more  thoroughly  we  sow  rows  of  Peas,  and  the  stakes 
^hich  are  placed  to  these  shelter  the  Potatoes.— J.  'Hf7ZB. 


ROBE  PROSPECTS. 


KCTKBifiBS  of  our  Boees  are  affected  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Mr.  Tins]ey*s.  The  rosery  here  was  planted  three  years  ago, 
a  belt  of  shrube  surrounding  it  sufficiently  to  afford  shelter. 
The  requisite  drains  were  made,  all  the  beds  were  filled  with 
good  loam  and  a  little  decayed  cow  dung  to  the  depth  of  S  feet 
The  plants  became  well  established  and  ha¥e  Uoemed  freely, 
especially  last  year.  They  also  made  fine  healthy  growth,  but 
the  nearly  constant  downpour  of  rain  with  so  liitle  sunshine 
left  the  wood  too  unripe  to  endure  the  unusually  serere  winter 
and  sprinff .  This  I  consider  the  cause  of  the  shoots  now  turning 
brown.  I  find  most  of  tbe  roots  healthy,  and  suckers  either 
of  Briars  or  Manetti  just  appearing  on  the  plants  that  have 
suffered.  Frost,  although  so  severe  during  Uxe  winter,  could 
not  penetcate  tbe  soil,  as  I  had  tbe  beds  well  covered  with  dung 
and  litter.  I  also  recently  visited  a  neighbour's  rosery,  where 
I  noticed  a  number  of  plants  similarly  unhealtby.--nJ»  JONfiS^ 
Gardens,  Clmoerley,  

I  HAVE  this  day,  the  22nd  of  May,  been  examining  my 
Rosea,  and  out  of  about  160  varieties  I  can  only  find  one— 
juunely,  Jules  Mazgottin,  that  is  not  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  tbe  severe  winter.  Charles  Lefebvre  is  considered  hardy, 
but  that  has  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  rest.  The  old  pknts 
continue  dying  still.  I  sever  remember  seeing  my  plants  so 
unhealthy,  I  think  it  must  b|9  due  to  the  two  successive  severe 
winters  we  have  experienced. 

I  find  those  plants  on  the  seedling  Briar  are  the  least  in- 
jured, although  the  Manetti  suits  my  gravelly  soil  best.  Alto- 
gether I  think  it  must  be  a  bad  Rose  season,  for  the  maggot  is 
very  abundant.  1  was  in  a  garden  yesterday  where  there  is  a 
amall  ooUection  of  Roses,  and  they  look  equally  unhealthy, 
-although  situated  on  a  hill,  and  generally  to  a  great  extent  escape 
unhurt  Nearly  all  that  I  budded  last  year  are^dead.  Tbe 
lowest  temperature  we  registered  was  4**  ahove  zero,  but  it  was 
i>f  long  duration.— J.  T.,  Upper  Auwden,  Jleniey-on- Thames, 

My  Boeee  are  affected  in  the  same  way  as  ''  D.,  J>dal%"  for 
After  starting  into  growth  and  being  pruned  the  shoots  have 
died,  a  weak  growth  afterwords  commencing  below  the  parts 
affected.  I  have  lost  some  trees  fourteen  years  old  in  this 
wsQr.  Standards  have  fared  the  worst  with  me,  many  having 
died  to  the  ground.    I  have  lost  all  my  Teas  out  of  doors 


asoept  the  old  Qloire  de  Dijon.  Those  that  have  endured  (the 
winter  best  are  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marie  Baumaon,  Xa 
France,  Pierre  Netting,  Joles  Maigottin,  Prince  OamiUa  4e 
Rohan,  S^natenr  Vaisse,  Felix  Genero,  and  John  Hopper. 
Capitaine  Christy,  Abel  Grand,  Oharles  Lefebvre,  Mar^ehMl 
Vaillant,  and  Due  de  Caxes  have  done  badly ;  several  plants  of 
each  variety  are  dead,  and  if  tbe  weather  remains  as  it  is  Bope 
prospects  in  the  north  of  Northamptonshire  will  not  be  very 
promisingrf-^J.  H.  D. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

Mat  29th. 
Thb  axmnal  Bzhibitiou  of  plants  at  Sydenham  was  held/<aa 
fiatueday  last,  and  although  perhaps  somewhat  lass  esAeasina 
than  on  psevious  ooeasioos,  it  was  yet  very  attiaqtive,  ^seuevA 
handsome  coUeouons  being  contributed.  The  prinoipal  matuvs^N^ 
the  Show  was  the  gioaps  of  magnifioeDt  Boaei*  from  Mr.  C.  ffnawr 
of  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  of  Cheshant,  which' om|M)* 

SMltion  in  front  of  the  theatre,  SAd  were  very  greatly  ^adurfasd. 
ext  in  Older  of  attractiveness  were  the  numoroos  and  hsaAlifM 
.miaoeUaneons  gxoups  from  various  nurserymen,  without  whkh 
the  Show  would  have  prssented  a  meagre  appearance.  Stave  jmn| 
greenhouse  plants  were  represented  bv  vigorous  specimens,  laii'W 
several  instanoss  rather  deficient  in  flowers,  espeoially  Among!  tha 
Asalsas.  The  fine-foliage  plants  were,  however,  generally  •of  i&Kt- 
cellent  quality,  some  of  the  Crotons  bemg  shown  in  eiU6iM^jiM0» 
condition.  A  few  individual  collections. also  possessed  QQUswto»> 
able  merit,  bat  these  wiU  be  referred  to  under  their  Tesffflrtive 
classes. 

Sxova.AND  Grbisbousb  PLAKT6.-.-The  handsome: 
possessed  by  Msesn.  J.  Jackson  A  Son,  .Kingaton-on-^ 
easily  ensuied  ,to  them  the  chief  prize  in  the  nurserymeufs  >Qlasa 
for  nine,  their  collection  beins  as  even  and  fresh  as  oouldthsjia 
sired.  The  most  noteworthy  plants  were  Pimelea  HeiideiMaf» 
very  pcofusely  flowered  ;  Anthurium  Sohertxeriaaum.  withranr 
fifty  brightly  ooioared  spathes ;  and  Azalea  Boi  i'TTnlisniln  bms 
ing  a  large  number  of  richly  coloured  blooms.  The  seoondfMiir 
^on  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  B.  Peed  A  Sons,  Norbury  Nnrsaiws, 
IiOwer  Norwood,  with  healthy  plants,  among  which  an  .enorsMua 
JBrioa  CavcMdishiana,  about  6  feet  high,  and  well  flawersd.  ^Omm 
other  oolleotMm  was  staged  in  this  class  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed- 4k  San, 
Boupell  Bark  Noraeries,  Lower  Norwood,  which  well  deseBcwfldithe 
extra  prize.awarded.  font.  In  the  oorreaponding  class  forjMnalMlU 
the  prizes  were  accorded  to  Mr.  B.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  SsoH- 
well,  St.  John's  Ijodge,  Lower  Norwood ;  and  Mr.  J.  Ohild^^gao- 
dener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Gkurbrand  Hall,  Bwell,  in  the  order  naia«A» 
both  exhibitora  cmitribnting  well-grown  specimens,  those  fzoaiithe 
former  being  perhaps  slightly  more  even.  After  the  awarda^ikM 
been  made  the  question  arose  whether  it  was  desirable  to-  attssr 
Mr.  B.  Peed  to  exhibit  both  in  the  amateurs'  and  amwij  ana's 
olasses^hich  he  claimed  to  do,  as  being  a  gardener  and  auniPBF* 
man.  This  question  requires  further  consideration.  Twshcella» 
tions  of  six  plants  were  staged,  the  best  being  from  Mr.  B.  fas^ 
and  the  other  from  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.Martineau,Biq^ 
Clapham  Park ;  Azalea  Duo  de  Nassau  and  Erica  Caveadishias^ 
from- the  latter  being  especially  noticeable  for  their  size  and  vigoux. 

The  only  really  noteworthy  Azaleas  were  those  from  Mr.  -G. 
Turner,  who  was  first  with  nine  and  eighteen ;  aod  from  *Jit. 
Child,  who  gained  a  similar  position  with  an  amateur's  nine.  AM 
these  were  well  flowered  and  brightly  coloured.  Heaths  were4M^ 
in  first-rate  form  except  those  from  Messrs.  J.  Jackson  t^  ^tas^ 
which  were  adjudged  the  premier  prize  in  thennraeiymea'a  class 
for  nine -specimens. 

JRoati^-^he  two  competitors  in  the  class  for  nine  Boees  in  -imiI^ 
were  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshun^  whay 
.giipmtio  specimens  are.  so  well  known.  The  Slough  plants -mare 
adjudged  the  chief  honours,  but  both  collectioDs  were  m  such  ex^ 
oelient  condition  and  were  so  equal  in  point  of  merit,  that  rijip 
Judges  would  not  have  erred  if  they  hald  awarded  them  equa^ 
first  prizes,  as  they  did  to  the  chief  exhibitors  in  the  dasa  for 
Calceolarias.  Mr.  Tomer  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  eighteen.plaute 
in  pots,  and  secured  the  chief  award  with  vigorous,  oompacti^waU^ 
flowered  specimens,  among  which  Exposition  de  Bae,  witm 
Baumann,  John  S.  Mill,  and  Mdile.  Tfaer^e  IieveU 

P«/«r^on«Mn«."^The  best  Pelargoniums  were  from  Slough,  iff. 
Turner's  plants  being  first  in  tbe  nurserymen's  classes  for  SlUMr 
and  fancy  varieties.  They  were  marked  by  the  freahuess,  hi^gh^ 
colours,  and  fine  flowers  which  invariably  characterise  them.ave^ 
in  unfavoarable  seasons.  Among  the  Show  varieties  that  wane  in 
especially  noteworthy  condition  were  Highland  Lassie,  Claviha), 
Bed  Gauntlet,  Maid  of  Honour,  Snowflake,  and  Prince  Leojaold. 
The  best  Fancies  being  Mabel,  Fanny  Oair,  Henry  Bailey,  Boi.dos 
Fantaiaias,  and  The  Shah.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons  who  followill 
with  the  Show  varieties  had  very  well  grown  plants ;  one,  auiearlir 
flowering  or  *'  decorative  "  variety — Mermerus  Improved— was 
especially  remarkable  for  its  fine  trusses  and  rich  colour.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  nine  Show  Pelargoniums  Mr.  F.  W.  GrtfBn, 
gardener  to  J.  Willcocks,  Esq.,  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  Hill,  was  the 
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enlj  exhibitor,  and  obtained  the  chief  prize  with  Tigorons  plants 
^hat  were  bearing  large  and  brilliant  flowers.  Mr.  Henrr  Goppin, 
Rose  Nurserj,  Shirley,  was  adjndged  the  seoond  prize  tor  Zonal 
P)»lanfoniamB,  healthy  plants  but  with  few  flowers.  His  ooUeotion 
was  the  only  one  staged  in  the  class. 

Begonias  of  the  taberons-rooted  forms  were  well  represented,  no 
less  than  five  oompetitors  entering  the  class  for  nine  plants. 
Hessrs.  John  Laing  it  Co.,  Forest  Hul,  easily  secured  the  premier 
sward  with  robust  specimens  of  admirable  varieties.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  most  remarkable : — Oriflamme  Improred,  flowers  rery 
large  and  of  good  colour ;  Massange  de  Louvrex,  rich  colour ; 
Roeea  snperba,  yery  delicate  tint ;  Trocad^ro^normous  flower, 
lioh  scarlet ;  Beine  Blanche,  pure  white ;  J.  W.  Farrand,  large 
lowers  and  rich  Termilion  :  and  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  a  handsome 
■oyelty  with  delicate  pink-tinted  flowers  of  great  size,  excellent 
iorm,  and  Tery  free ;  the  habit  is  robust,  and  altogether  the  rariety 
is  an  acquisition  of  considerable  yalne.  Hr.Henr^  Ooppin  was 
placed  second  with  a  very  |;ood  collection,  in  which  a  seedling 
■amed  W.  E.  Gladstone  with  large  uncommonly  rich  crimson 
scarlet  flowers  was  especially  striking. 

Oalceolarias  were  exhibited  hj  Messrs.  Dobson  A  Sou,  Woodland 
BTursery,  Isleworth,  and  Mr.  Bird,  gardener  to  A.  Gauston,  Esq., 
liodgemore,  AUeyn  Park,  Dulwich,  who  were  adjudged  equal  fat 
prises  in  the  class  for  nine  plants.  Both  collections  were  extremely 
good,  Mr.  Bird's  including  several  remarkably  handsome  varieties 
m  good  habit  and  well  grown  ;  Messrs.  Dobson's  plant  possessing 
that  compactness  of  habit  and  brightness  of  colours  for  which 
Hiey  are  justly  celebrated.  Mr.  H.  Coppin  obtained  the  second 
yrise  with  smaller  plants  but  in  fairly  good  condition. 

OBOBiDa — ^These  were  not  very  numerous,  but  several  of  the 
oollections  included  plants  of  great  merit.  The  best  nursernnen's 
■ine  specimens  were  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway, 
which  were  in  superb  condition.  Among  the  most  beautiful  were 
a  fine  variety  of  Uattleya  Wameri,  a  large  specimen  of  Epidendrum 
▼iteUixium  majus,  Odonto^lossum  vexulanum  in  beautiful  form, 
La^lia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossiss,  and  Oypripedium  niveum.  Mr. 
Henry  James,  Oastle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  was  second  with  a 
pirettj  collection,  in  which  were  a  flue  specimen  of  Bendrobium 
•mvissimum  bearing  seven  spikes,  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarinm 
with  twelve  long  spikes  of  flowers.  In  the  corresponding  ama- 
seurs' class  there  were  four  entries,  the  chief  honour  being  obtaiikid 
%y  Mr.  Ohild  with  bright  healthy  plants.  Saccolabium  retnsum 
lad  three  fine  spikes  of  flowers;  Aerides  Fieldingi  was  alao 
flowered  well.  A  small  Gypripedium  barbatum  had  fourteen 
lilooms,  and  several  others  were  equally  good.  Mr.  A.  Gave,  gar- 
dener to  D.  G.  Straight,  E8<^.,  The  Limes,  Lower  Tulse  Hill,  fol- 
lowed with  a  neat  collection,  including  a  good  Phalsenopsis  grandi- 
flora  and  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  roseum. 

FlNB-FOLrAGB  PLAirrs.~From  the  two  classes  devoted  to  these 
|i»]ant8  Ferns  and  Palms  were  excluded,  yet  some  handsome  collec- 
tions were  staged  that  for  the  vigorous  health  of  the  plants  com- 
posing them  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  had  the  premier  nursexrmen's  group  of  gigantic  speci- 
mens, of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  the  elegant  Beefwood 
jJ[>S8narina  sumatrana)  over  6  feet  high,  Encephalartos  Frederici 
0-ttlielmi,  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  and  Dasylirion  acrotrichnm,  all  in 
kiehly  creditable  condition*  Messrs.  Hooper  A  Go.,  Govent  Garden, 
fteid  the  next  position  with  a  good  group.  The  principal  amateurs' 
collection  was  from  Mr.  G.  Rann,  g|anlener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq., 
Handeross  Park,  Sussex,  and  was,  as  is  usual  with  that  exhibitors 
productions,  of  considerable  merit ;  a  Gvcas  revoluta  of  enormous 
•ise,  Dieffenbachia  illustris,  Groton  volutus,  G.  interruptus,  ind 
Encephalartos  villosus  being  admirably  represented.  Mr.  J.  N. 
Penfold,  gardener  to  Rov.  Ganon  Bridges,  Beddington  House, 
Beddington,  followed  with  good  plants,  of  which  Spathiphyllum 
pietum,  Anthurium  regale,  and  Dieffenbachia  Bausel  were  most 
Boteworthy. 

CroUms  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rann  in  extraordinarily  fine  oon- 
tttion,  the  specimens  being  of  gr^t  size,  very  healthy,  and  with 
richly  coloured  foliage.  G.  angustifolius  was  over  5  feet  high,  of 
pyramidal  form  and  good  colour ;  G.  Henderson!  of  immense  size, 
CC  Toungi  fine,  G.  Weismannl  6  or  7  feet  high,  delightfully  fresh ; 
and  G.  Andreanns  in  magnificent  condition,  one  of  the  grandest 
specimens  of  this  beautiful  Groton  ever  exhibited.  Mr.  Penfold 
again  followed  with  smaller  but  well-grown  plants. 

Dracemas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Rann  and  Mr.  Bird^  who  obtained 
Ibe  prises  in  that  order.  Mr.  Rann's  plants  were  healthy  and 
well-coloured,  especially  D.  anerleyensis,  D.  Robinsoniana,  D.  Rex, 
D.  Tivicans,  D.  Gbldieana,  and  D.  amabiJis.  Mr.  Bird's  speoiraens 
were  not  so  lar^,  but  they  also  indicated  careful  culture. 

/Vm*.— Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  nur- 
aerymen's  class,  uid  obtained  the  chief  award  for  handsome  com- 
Mct  plants,  among  which  the  most  notable  were  Adiantum 
Williamui,  A.  gracillimum,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  and  sev^ul 
Gleicbenias.  Mr.  G.  Horton,  gardener  to  H.  Moser,  Esq.,  Wftst- 
wood,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  obtained  similar  honours  in 
the  amateurs'  class  with  fresh  healthy  specimens  of  Davallia 
Xooreana,  Adiantum  formosum,  A.  caraiochlsna,  A.  farleyensis, 
and  others.  The  remaining  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Penfold 
lor  scarcely  less  vigorous  specimens. 


There  were  three  exhibitors  of  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
Messrs.  Laing  A  Co.,  Mr.  Bird,  and  MeascB.  J. 


effect^— namely,  «i&«do«.d.  jlwiu|^  «*  w.,  jh>.«.  «^m%i.,  ..».■..    .  — 

Peed  A  Son,  ail  of  whom  staged  attractive  coUectiona,  bixt  ths 
awards  of  the  Judg^  in  this  class  caused  considerable  dia — ^-«— 
tion  to  many  exhibitors  and  visitors,  who  were  unable  to 
on  what  grounds  Messrs.  Peed  A  Son  were  placed  before 
Laing  A  Go.,  nor  why  Mr.  Bird's  group  was  left  nnrecosiused 
when  it  was  evidently  at  least  equal  to  the  first-prize  ooUectaoni. 
Messrs.  Laing's  group  was  tastefully  arranged,  contained  a  pleas- 
ing diversity  of  fiowering  and  fine-foliage  plants,  and  altSiOfagh 
sli£[htly  crowded  was  unquestionably  superior  to  Meesra.  Peedi*, 
which  was  light  but  bv  no  means  elegant.  Mr.  Bird's  '^nrwua  ma. 
ordinary  collection  of  plants  but  bright  and  pleasing,  and  -would 
have  been  justly  placed  seoond  to  Messrs.  Icing's  first. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  exlubitoa 
for  the  plants  mentioned  :— Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Nepentb 
Williamsi,  Groton  Warxeni,  Pteris  intemata,  and  AntAnziB! 
Warocqueannm ;  Messrs.  J.  JLaing  4c  Go.  for  Tubeiona  BMonifeB 
Mrs.  Laing  and  J.  S.  Law,  the  latter  bearing  large  flowers  of  good 
form  and  substance,  colour  a  rich  scarlet,  it  is  extremely  abowj 
and  distinct ;  Messrs.  J.  Jackson  A  Son  for  *'  decorative^  Pelar- 

Soniums  Gaptain  Beattie  and  Rosy  Mom,  the  former  liasying 
owers  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  ana  the  latter  those  of  a  brzgbt 
rosy  pink  shade — ^both  are  very  free  in  habit,  blooming  profoaeXy  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  A  Son  for  a  fancy  Pelargonium  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught,  a  neat  and  pretty  variety,  flowers  white  marked  witb  nA 
purple,  very  symmetrical  and  free. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  were  numerous  and  extremely  attrac- 
tive:  those  contribute  by  the  following  exhibitors  were  especially 
good,  and  extra  prizes  were  awarded  for  them.    The  moat  note- 
wortny  of  all  was  Uiat  staged  by  the  General  Horticultural  CSan- 
pany,  which  consisted  of  Dracaenas  and  a  margin  of  Gloxnifaa 
and  Adiantums,  a  neat  pleasing  arrangement.    About  160  Dra- 
caenas were  staged,  over  forty  distinct  forms  being  represented, 
among  which  the  many  beautiful  hybrids  and  crosses  raised  by 
Mr.  Banse  were  very  conspicuous.  The  plants  were  all  in  exoellaife 
condition,  vigorous  and  well  coloured,  the  distinct  and  hn^t 
appearance  of  the  group  attracting  considerable  attentioD  and 
admiraUon  from  the  visitors.    Mr.  B.  8.  Williams  also  contiilnted 
a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  choice  plants,  including  a 
great  number  of  beautiful  novelties,  three  of  which  were  certi- 
ficated as  stated  above.    Messrs.  J.  Laing  A  Go.  sent  an  attractive 
group  of  Galceolarias  and  Pansies.    Mr.  H.  Gannell  exhibited  an 
extensive  collection  of  Goleuses  very  beautifully  colonred  and 

good,  also  baskets  of  Pansies,  small  succulent  plants,  Ac  Mh. 
!ird  brought  his  fine  standard  Mignonette,  referred  to  in  oar 
report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  last  wesfc. 
Messrs.  F.  A  A.  Smith  of  Dulwich  sent  collections  of  Pelargonimis  ; 
Mr.  H.  Hooper  of  Bath  Pansy  blooms ;  Mr.  Griffin  a  grrap  of 
Gloxinias ;  and  Mr.  Boiler,  Eensal  New  Town,  a  ooUectioB  of 
Gacti. 

EUPHORBIA  JAOQUINIiEFLORA  and  POINSETTIAS. 

No  plants  are  more  valuable  during  the  winter  than  tbeR, 
and  the  present  is  the  time  for  obtaining  them.  SaccessioDal 
cuttings  of  the  Euphorbia  may  still  be  inserted,  taking  tfaem 
off  witii  a  heel.  Guttings  inserted  previously  should  be  potted 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  and  when  they  are  established 
in  the  fresh  soil  pinch  out  their  points  to  induce  a  number  of 
flowering  sprays.  The  earliest-struck  plants  will  by  thia  time 
have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  should  be  placed  in  their 
flowering  pots.  Being  spare-rooting  plants  6,  7,  or  8-inch  potB, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  are  large  enough;  of 
course  older  plants  may  be  shifted  into  10  to  12-inch  pots  and 
stopped  once,  but  not  more.  Four  parts  of  mellow  loam,  one 
part  of  old  manure  or  1^  soil,  and  a  part  sand  will  grow  them 
well.  To  afford  sprays  for  cutting  plant  out  some  plants  in. 
the  above-named  compost,  affording  efficient  drainage,  against 
a  wired  wall  in  a  light  stove,  training  the  shoots  about  6  inches 
apart.  Water  sparingly  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  aoil, 
then  more  copiously.    Plants  thus  grown  are  of  great  value. 

Poinsettia  cuttings  recently  struck  should  be  potted  singly  in 
4-inch  pots.  They  do  well  in  turfy  loam,  with  a  fifth  oc  leaf 
soil  and  well-decayed  manure  and  a  little  sand.  Keep  them 
near  the  glass ;  and  with  moderate  ventilation  until  after  the 
potting  is  recovered  from,  and  with  not  too  much  heat,  they 
will  make  sturdy  plants.  When  fairly  established  they  snoceed 
well  in  cold  pits  for  the  next  three  months,  the  temperatuie 
being  regulat^  by  air-giving,  so  as  to  secure  their  steady  pro* 
gressive  growth.  Guttings  for  successional  fiowering  may  yet 
be  inserted,  taking  off  shoots  about  4  inches  in  length  with  a 
good  heel,  and  inserting  them  singlv  in  3-inoh  pots  or  sereral 
round  the  side  of  larger,  and  placed  in  a  Gucumber  or  Melon 
frame  they  will  strike  freely  in  the  fuU  sun,  provi^ng  they 
are  kept  moist  Old  plants  shaken  out  and  repotted  should  be 
kept  cloee  to  the  glass,  and  with  no  more  heat  uian  is  neoessaiy 
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to  keep  them  gently  moTing  so  as  to  insure  sturdy  growth. 
— G.  P.  

MELONS  AND  CUCUMBERS. 

Inquibies  relatiYe  to  these  important  crops  are  frequent  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  and  a  few  seasonable  notes  on  their 
management  may  be  serriceable  to  some  of  yonr  readers. 

Ifeiofu, — In  pits  and  frames  the  frait  of  the  earliest  plants 
18  ripening,  ana  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  by  raising 
them  on  inverted  flower  pots,  placing  a  piece  of  slate  for  the 
fruit  to  rest  on,  or  the  moisture  arismg  beneath  will  cause  it 
to  decay.  Admit  air  freely,  and  water  only  to  prevent  the 
foliage  flagging.  If  a  second  crop  is  desired  encourage  about 
four  shoots  for  each  plant  from  the  base  of  the  Vines  now 
bearing,  so  that  when  the  fruit  is  cut  the  old  growths  may 
be  xemoYcd  and  young  shoots  substituted.  These  will  show 
fruit  freely  upon  the  first  laterals,  every  alternate  lateral  being 
rubbed  off  to  prevent  oyercrowding.  If  a  top-dressing  of 
fresh  compost  be  given,  supplemented  with  a  good  supply  of 
moderately  weak  liquid  manure  at  a  temperature  of  9(r,  it 
will  assist  the  plants  to  make  a  vigorous  second  growth.  The 
weather  of  late  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  to  produce 
Melons  of  a  rich  flavour.  The  days  have  been  bright  though 
the  air  has  been  cold,  necessitating  ^e  employment  of  fires, 
especially  at  night,  as  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  too  great 
A  difference  betv/een  the  night  and  day  temneratares.  Main- 
tain 70^  as  the  minimum  at  night,  though  66^  or  even  60^,  will 
do  no  harm  when  the  nights  are  unusually  cold  and  the  days 
'brij^ht,  70°  to  76®  by  day  being  secured  artificially,  admitting 
a  little  air  at  and  above  the  latter,  allowing  an  advance  to 
S5®  or  90°,  closing  at  80°,  but  not  so  early  as  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature above  W*.  Keep  plenty  of  moisture  in  houses  con- 
taining young  growing  plants  or  those  swelling  the  fruit,  gently 
^damping  the  foliage,  widls,  fioors,  and  closing  at  about  3.30  p.m., 
or  as  early  as  is  safe.  Feed  plants  liberally  that  have  their 
Iruit  swemng,  not  allowing  them  to  suffer  through  deficient 
supplies  of  water,  and  affording  weak  liquid  manure.  Fertilise 
idi  pistillate  blossoms  daily  to  set  the  fruit,  ensuring  a  some- 
what dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  not  using  the  knife 
during  that  period,  but  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  one 
or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit  Earth-up  the  plants  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling,  and  examine  the  plants  frequently 
tor  the  removal  of  superfluous  growths,  not  allowing  them  to 
interfere  with  the  principal  foliage.  Shade  as  little  as  possible, 
And  only  to  prevent  flagQi^ng.  £i  pits  and  frames  mamtain  a 
good  bottom  heat  by  renewing  the  linings.  Make  sowings  as 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  establishment. 

Ououm^ers, — ^Fire  heat  will  still  be  necessaiy  at  night  for 
Oucnmbers,  the  temperature  not  being  iJlowed  to  fall  below 
65°  in  the  morning,  and  employing  it  if  necessary  by  day  to 
maintain  the  temperature  at  7(r  to  76°,  allowing  an  advance 
to  85°  or  90°  with  sun  heat  and  free  ventilation.  Continue 
thinning  out  the  old  growths,  examining  the  plants  at  least 
•once  a  week  for  this  purpose,  stopping,  tying,  and  regulating 
the  growths.  Supply  weak  liauid  manure  copiously  twice  a 
week.  Syringe  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  maintain  a  good 
moisture  all  day  in  bright  weather.  Shade  only  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  foliage  nagging.  Cover 
the  xoote  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  compost  Preserve  a 
.good  heat  in  frames  and  pite  by  closing  the  lights  early — 
between  4  and  5  P.M.,  having  previously  sprinkled  the  foliage 
overhead,  and  if  necessary  watered  the  ^nts  at  the  roots. 
Liquid  manure  in  a  weak  state  may  be  applied  occasionally, 
but  be  careful  not  to  wet  the  foliage  more  &an  can  be  helped. 
Any  spare  houses  may  be  utilised  for  growing  a  late  supply  of 
Cucumbers,  which  succeed  either  planted  out  or  in  pots ;  and 
neither  bottom  or  top  heat  is  now  necessary,  only  that  obtained 
by  husbanding  the  sun*8  heat— A.  G. 


TO  MAKE  AN  ELLIPSE  ON  THE  GROUND. 

Draw  the  diameters  A  B  and  O  D  (fig.  60),  then  make  c  F 
.and  G  a  equal  to  A  e.  The  pointe  r  and  o  are  called  the  foci 
of  an  ellipse.  Place  two  pqy^  in  the  ground,  one  at  F  and  the 
other  at  o,  and  then  get  a  piece  of  string  and  tie  a  loop  at  each 
end,  the  length  together  with  the  loops  being  equal  to  the  line 
A  B.  Put  the  loops  over  the  pegs  at  f  and  o,  and  when  the  string 
is  stretohed  out  it  will  just  reach  the  extremity  A.  Place  another 
peg  within  the  string  at  A,  and  more  it  along  through  c  to  b, 
keeping  the  string  equally  strained.  Half  of  the  ellipse  can 
thna  be  obtained,  and  by  putting  the  loops  and  strmg  on 


thfi  other  sides  of  the  pegs  at  F  and  G,  the  other  half  may  bo 
traced  through  D  back  to  A. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  the  best  method  of  making  an  ellipie 


on  ibe  ground,  therefore  I  think  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  lome 
of  your  readers. — ^A.  B.  P. 

[Instead  of  placing  the  loops  over  F  and  Q,  if  the  string  is 
placed  over  the  two  pegs  and  the  loops  drawn  together  and  a 
peg  placed  through  them,  the 
whole  of  the  ellipse  may  be 
described  without  any  further 
shifting  of  the  peg  and  string. 
Another  mode  of  describing  an 
elliptical  figure  is  as  follows : — 
The  diameter  line  A  B  (fi^.  61) 
is  10  teet  in  length ;  divide  it 
into  four  equal  parts.  From  c 
and  D,  with  the  radius  D  a  or 
C  B,  describe  circles  touching 
each  other  in  the  centre.  From 
o  and  D,  with  radius  c  d,  de- 
scribe arcs  cutting  each  other 
in.  B  F.  Draw  the  lines  B  c, 
B  D,  F  c,  and  F  D,  and  produce 
them  until  they  cut  the  circles 
in  G,  H,  I,  and  J.  From  B  and  F,  with  the  radius  B  G  or  F  J, 
draw  arcs  uniting  G  H  and  I  J,  which  will  complete  the  figure.] 


FIff.  61. 


GLOXINIAS  AT  CHELSEA. 

In  one  of  the  houses  at  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  Sc  Sons*  nursery 
there  is  now  a  most  attractive  display  of  Gloxinias,  and  a  better 
example  coald  scarcely  be  seen  of  their  value  as  decorative 
plants.  The  colours  are  extremely  diversified,  some  shades  of 
purple  and  crimson  being  unusually  rich  and  bright;  the 
flowers  are  very  symmetrical,  of  good  substance,  and  the  habit; 
characterising  most  of  the  plants  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Vigorous  healthy  foliage,  awarf  habit,  richly  coloured  and 
finely  formed  flowers,  are  the  chief  recommendations  of  a  good 
Gloxinia,  and  these  qualities  are  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by 
the  plants  at  Chelsea.  The  strain  is  an  admirable  one,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  these  beautiful  planto  should  take  this 
opportunity  of  witnessing  what  can  be  done  by  a  system  of 
careful  crossing.  Gloxinias  are  essentially  plants  of  easy  cul- 
ture, succeeding  with  moderate  attention  if  the  necessary  heat 
can  be  provid^,  and  their  great  attractiveness  renders  them 
deserving  of  extensive  culdvation.  Most  of  the  varieties 
there  have  partly  or  quite  erect  flowers,  the  drooping-flowered 
forms  not  l>eing  so  much  esteemed. 

Among  so  many  that  are  good  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  seleo* 
tion ;  but  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  distinct : — Char- 
meur,  flower  very  symmetrical,  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  shading 
lighter  on  the  margin,  throat  and  tube  white,  vigorous  and 
compact ;  Vesta,  very  bright  crimson,  dotted  in  the  throaty 
excellent  form ;  Duchess  -of  Edinbui^h,  corolla  beautifully 
formed,  with  a  flat  regular  limb,  purplish  crimson  in  colour^ 
with  a  white  throat ;  Ovid,  a  very  flne  variety,  deep  rich  bluish 
purple  ooroUa,  limb  with  lighter  shading,  and  a  light  throat ; 
Coquette  de  Versailles,  distinct  and  delicate,  wlute  with  a 
purple  shading  round  the  corolla  lobes ;  Duchess  of  Connaught^ 
a  handsome  variety,  corollas  bright  crimson  with  a  very  clearly 
defined  white  margin,  the  flowers  are  of  excellent  form  and 
the  distinctness  of  the  margin  renders  it  very  attractive; 
James  Barber,  large  flower  of  an  intensely  rich  purple  colour, 
dotted  in  the  throat  with  the  same  shade.    Dnchesi  of  Teck  ia 
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also  a  fine  purple  Tariety.  Niobe  has  a  neat  flower  shaded 
^th  crimson.  Bonle  de  Fen,  VesnTitis,  and  Rosy  Mom  'Ute 
▼eiy  brightly-oolonred  yarieties ;  and  many  others  are  equally 
«ood,  notably  a  crimson  variety,  and  one  with  pure  white 
flowers,  both  unnamed.  The  aboTe  represent  but  a  few  of<  the 
fifty  Yarieties  included  in  the  collection,  all  of  which  possess 
fiiore  than  ordinary  attractions. — C. 


MR.  G.  F.  WILSON'S  GARDENS. 

A  HOBTICXJLTURIST  SO  eamest,  a  lover  of  plants  so  ardent, 
an  e^ierimentalist  so  indefatigable  as  Mr.  Wilson  unquestion- 
ably is,  reqoires  more  than  one  garden  for  tiie  accommodation 
of  his  great  collection  of  plaxits,  and  he  has  three  gardens. 
These  are  not  extensive,  neither  are  they  formal  and  imposing, 
but  they  are  extremelj  interesting,  and  attractive  by  their 
almost  wild  irregularity.  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  is  a  familiar 
address  to  all  r^ers  of  gardening  periodicals.  This  residence 
is  charmingly  situated,  Weybridge  having  no  resemblance  to 
either  a  town  or  village.  The  district  is  undulated  and  heavily 
wooded  with  Scotch  Firs,  the  dense  sombre  masses  of  which, 
dothiiy  both  hiU  and  dale  alike«  being  relieved  by  giaoefnl 
and  silvenr-stemmed  Birches  and  brightened  with  broad 
expanses  of  Golden  Furze  and  Broom.  Nestling  amidst  this 
Tioo  arboreal  vegetation  are  large  villas  and  small  mansions  at 
'yfidt  intervals,  and  those  being  meetly  a  compound  of  the 
Gothic  and  Elizabethan  styles  of  arohitectore  the  general  eAect 
la  highly  pictnresque. 

Hea^erbank  is  qnite  near  to  the  station,  and  the  approach 
is  through  a  miniature  common  of  Gorse  now  in  full  beauty. 
Enteriag  the  grounds,  beds  of  Lilies,  as  may  be  expected,  first 
arrest  atteation.  Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of 
these  flowers,  and  has  them  everywhere — in  separate  beds  on 
ttdB  Ukwb,  ibehaed  by  shrubberies ;  in  Rhododendron  beds, 
nnder  Apple  trees,  in  pots  in  the  house,  and  growing  wild  in 
a  wood.  Had  I  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  bulbs  in 
the  three  gardens  I  should  say  they  far  exceed  fifty  thousand. 
Their  growth  this  year  is  clean  and  strong.  The  bulbs  have 
been  amongst  the  Rhododendrons  for  years,  and  there  is  an 
increase  rather  than  a  decline  in  thehr  vigour.  The  beds  on 
the  lawn  have  been  prepared  with  a  full  knowledge  of  ^e 
requirements  of  the  plants.    They  are  close  to  the  shrubs,  in 

rations  where  they  have  shade  from  the  midday  sun  and  are 
light  soil  2  feet  deep.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
tllian  the  plants  at  the  present  time.  Very  few  of  them  have 
been  injured  by  the  frost  or  east  winds,  and  only  the  few 
having  a  southern  ezposoie  have  sofiezed  from  drought  When 
.tbeae  Lily  beda  are  in  full  bloom  the  grand  masses  of  auratum, 
tnperbum,  lagrinom  in  variety,  elegans,  and  many  others  must 
ho  seen  to  great  advantage  against  the  deep  bacl^ground  of 
'jhrubs.  At  preseut  the  borders  are  sufficiency  gay  with  Lilacs, 
double-blossomed  Cherries,  and  Tulips. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Mr.  Wilson*s  residence,  and  in  front 
of  the  small  conservatory — (the  roof  of  whic^  is  covered  with 
'Xacsenia  expnienris,  from  which  gorgeous  flowers  hang  on 
eJender  stems,  the  plant  also  affording  grateful  shade  to  Gamel- 
^JJBff  a  specimen  of  C.  reticulata  being  in  excellent  health) 
'•--la  a  snaall  flower  garden  gay  with  Tulips  and  Forget-me- 
.Bots.  The  masses  of  the  double  white  Tnhp  Ia  Candeur  and 
the  scarlet  Rex  rubrorum  dotted  amongst  tiie  Foiget-me-nots 
.aire  very  striking  as  viewed  in  front  of  the  bold  shrub-clad 
lockery  or  rootery.  This  has  been  formed  for  many  years,  and 
/contains  rare  shrubs  with  Ferns,  and  a  few  flowers  growing  in 
.the  most  natural  manner.  Very  fine  now  are  the  Trilliums 
with  their  snow-white  petals,  and  Aealca  mollis  is  quite  at 
liome— one  of  the  finest  specimens  to  be  ssen  in  any  private 
nrden.  Ganltberia  Sballon  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  dense 
heavily  fruited  bushes  of  Skimmia  japonica  and  the  larger 
.form  8.  ovata  are  very  fine.  The  Oak  and  Beech  Ferns  and 
Ihrimroses  in  suitable  nooks  impart  a  pleasing  feature  to  the 
^e&^  pile. 

&t  the  Primroses  mentioned  are  only  a  shadow  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  great  collection.  We  find  them  oovering  the  ground 
nnder  £ruit  trees,  almost  farming  an  undergrowth  to  a  small 
.crchard,  in  irregular  groups  and  on  cool  hosiers.  Many  most 
2)eaQtifiu  forms  are  here ;  but  most  of  them,  it  must  be  said, 
aie  what  are  usually  denominated  Polyanthuses,  the  fiowers 
•lieing  mostly  produced  in  umbels — but  not  all,  flowers  with 
single  and  umbellate  scapes  being  often  produced  by  the  same 
plukt  Mr.  Wilson  limits  the  term  Polyanthus  to  the  laced 
iorms  ;  those  above  alluded  to  he  calls  Bunch  Primroses.  This 
is  at  least  an  intelligible  distinction,  for  the  laced  Polyanthuses 


seldom,  if  ever,  produce  single-scaped  fiowers ;  but  the  ^deoo- 
native"  Polyanthuses  and  many  so-called  Primroses meige into 
each  other  so  closely  that  the  names  Primrose  and  PolyanUiua 
cease  to  be  true  distinguishing  terms.  Mr.  Wilson's  varietiea 
are  extremely  ridi  and  varied  in  colour.  Some  have  been 
honoured  by  first-class  certificates,  notably  Scott  WilsoD,  a 
rich  violet  plum  colour;  and  Herman  Wilson,  a  bewitlfal 
flower  with  two  distinct  shades  of  crimson  like  an  Alpine 
Auricula.  There  are  many  other  seedlings  of  great  pzonuae, 
the  result  of  natural  fertilisation,  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  being  to- 
plant  two  varieties  selected  as  parents  dose  together  and  apart 
from  the  others,  and  thus  he  obtains  his  varieties.  Aasoeisted 
with  the  I^rimroses  are  a  vast  number  of  other  plants  that 
cannot  be  particularised,  and  in  another  portion  of  the  gaivto 
a  long  range  of  unheated  brick  pits  for  preserving  choifie  and 
tender  plants  and  raising  seedlings,  for  seed  is  saved  of  eveggr 
plant  of  rarity,  bulbous  or  otherwise,  that  produces  it,  and  aeeo^ 
lings  are  raised  by  thousands.  In  a  span-roofed  house  Ordbidi^ 
which  are  looking  well,  are  grown  in  cork  baskets,  but  the 
material  has  not  boen  employed  long  enough  by  Mr.  Wilson  to 
finable  him  to  speak  with  confldenoe  on  its  merits.  Diaa 
grandiflora  is  growing  and  flowering  freely  in  the  same  hQsw& 
but  is  a  little  "  drawn,*'  the  temperature  being  fully  tooini^* 
for  it.  Vines  are  grown  in  another  division,  and  Orchida  tatBL 
other  plants  beneath  them,  the  whole  being  in  good  condition. 

Passing  through  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wilson's  relative,  which  < 
contains  fine  Conifers  and  Rhododendrons  and  a  ridi  diqilagr 
of  Viola  comuta  aplendens,  we  arrive  at  the  cottage — CHahnrat 
Cottage,  from  which  the  famous  compound,  that  retaint  Hi- 
position  as  an  insecticide,  derives  its  name.  Here  ia  a  hooae 
10.  the  coolest  position  at  command,  bnt  not  cool  enoub^ 
devoted  to  Lilies  in  pots,  all  in  excellent  condition,  stod  in  im- 
time  will  afford  a  grand  display,  all  the  best  forms  beiqg 
cultivated.  There  is  also  a  large  orchard  house,  one  of  the 
first  that  was  erected,  and  the  teees  have  been  in  their  pots 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  They  are  remaricably  sturdy,  and 
Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries  are  crowded  with  fmi^ 
the  surfaces  of  the  pots  containing  a  thick  dressing  of  lieb 
manure  for  supporting  the  trees.  Trained  to  the  roof  was  flower>- 
ing  a  trio  of  yellow  Roses,  not  often  seen  blooming  together  and 
so  well— M[ar6chal  Niel,  Isabella  Gray,  and  Cloth  of  Gold,  all 
affording  charming  blooms.  The  house  also  contained  plants- 
innumerable.  Vines,  and  Strawberries.  Outside  is  a  sqiuve 
tank,  and  in  it  the  Wilson  raft— a  floating  island  of  aquatic 
plants,  the  whole  being  of  great  weight,  but  moving  to  azid  tto- 
with  the  slightest  ripples  of  the  water,  and  thus  a  plain  and 
useful  adjunct  of  the  garden  is  rendered  quite  attractive.  Bat 
the  feature  of  the  garaen  is  the  rockeiy,  and  its  valuable  col- 
lection of  alpine  and  other  hardy  plants.  Irregular  moonda 
have  been  raised,  partially  under  the  shade  of  a  few  trees,  with 
twisting  paths  between  them.  The  stones  are  mostly  flat  slaha 
firmly  embedded  on  their  edges,  and  so  arranged  as  to  endoae 
squares  and  triangular  spaces  of  various  siaes  and  all  aspects. 
Every  plant  has  thus  its  own  little  home,  and  the  lequiremente 
of  each  plant  being  studied  they  are  traced  where  they  thrive 
best.  This  rockery  is  attractive  from  February  onwards,  and 
now  contains  many  plants  in  full  beauty,  only  a  few  of  wfaidi 
can  be  enumerated.  At  the  top  of  one  of  the  mounds,  for  it 
does  not  succeed  well  lower  down,  is  a  remarkable  gmwlfa  of 
the  too  rare  North  American  plant  Mitella  cordifolia,  idoe  * 
mass  of  silvery  gauze ;  on  a  sunny  knoll  is  Baxifraga  mma^ 
coides  atropurpurea,  a  dense  cushion  studded  with  hnndieda  tf 
its  bright  red  flowers ;  alpine  Phloxes  (a  number  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son's varieties  are  sheets  of  flowers  from  rosy  purple  to  hokAj 
snow  white)  have  a  charming  effect ;  Omphaiodes  Lueillse  u 
growing  freely  in  a  rather  £aded  spot ;  Thalictrum  anemo* 
noides.  Delphinium  tricome,  Papaver  alpina,  TroUiuses,  Spt- 
mediums,  Hepaticas,  Veronicas,  and  Gentianas  in  variety  sie 
quite  at  home.  Meconopsis  nepalensis  and  Wallichiana  have 
passed  the  winter  safely,  and  are  growing  with  vigour.  Vioksa- 
obliqua  and  semperflorens  are  both  very  pretty,  and  many  othc^ 
plants  are  eqnalJ^  atttraotive.  On  a  cuol  side  border  aiecither 
Bunch  Primroses  in  fine  variety,  and  a  rich  mass  of  Primnla 
amcena.  In  a  narrow  strip,  much  dieltered,  large  stonea  are 
embedded,  their  edges  rising  a  foot  or  so  above  the  ground  ; 
and  between  them  Ferns,  Liliums,  Cypripediums,  and  many 
rarities  luxuriate.  The  Canadian  Mayflower,  Epigsaa  repens,. 
seldom  seen  in  good  condition,  is  growing  almost  exubexantlyy 
and  at  one  end  are  two  fine  examples  of  Liliam  gigsnteDin. 
with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm ;  but  one  plant  ia  a  foot 
higher  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  being  planted  in  a 
well-manured  spot.    Mr.  Wilson  considers  this  the  only 
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^t  is  benefited  by  manTue,  and  he  has  tried  manj  ezperi- 
i>%nt&.  Stones  inserted  and  rising  above  the  ground,  as  in 
%i9  portion  of  the  garden,  prevent  the  surface  of  the  soil  dry- 
ia^ ;  the  winds  may  blow  their  fiercest  and  the  stm  shine  his 
brightest,  the  sur^e  is  always  fresh  and  cool,  and  hence  the 
plttDts  thrive  so  well.  This  is  only  a  cnrsory  notice,  afiBording 
a  general  idea  of  two  of  Mr.  Wilson's  gardens,  and  now  another 
xemains  to  be,  necessarily  still  more  briefiy,  referred  to. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  M^.  WUson  purchased  an  estate^ 
Oakwood — aboat  five  mUes  from  Heatherbank,  on  which  he 
bM  enoted  a  cottage  for  the  temporary  sojouxn  of  himself  and 
Mb  fitaids  daring  the  sammer  months ;  and  he  has  formed  a 
giwlea,  aad  is  beantifying  a  wood  with  resalta  that  will  be  the 
fvry  opposite  of  temporary  in  ohamcter. 

On  ttds  estate  flowers  of  most  hardy  bnlbs  and  many  herb* 
JAeona  plants  have  been  planted  in  the  grass  in  profosion, 
tlMM  to  be  left  and  natnraUsed ;  indeed  the  extent  of  the  work 
In  tUs  direoCSon  can  only  be  understood  by  an  inspection  of  it. 
In  a  wood  of  some  acres  dumps  and  beds  of  bnlbe  or  plants 
luire-been  formed  at  almost  every  step,  but  Lilies  predominate. 
Many  thousands  of  these  have  been  planted  in  vanous  positioDS 
aadt  aspects,  and  most  of  them  are  growing  with  the  greatest 
.'Auedbmt  the  soil  and  partial  shelt^  and  shade  being  oogcH 
Ifonial  to  this  beantif al  family  of  plants.  In  one  place  L.  sn- 
jMrbau,  the  beautifnl  American  Swamp  Lily,  grew  to  tiie 
Mght  of  10  or  12  feet»  as  the  old  stems  testify.  In  a  laige 
bed  of  L.  auratum,  the  fern  owl,  known  also  as  the  goat 
anoker  and  night  jar^  made  its  nest— a  circumstance  that  must 
be  regarded  as  altogether  uniqae,  for  there  are  none  of  those 
'birds  in  Japan  where  these  Lilies  abound,  and  hitherto  the 
Lilies  have  not  been  so  numerous  as  to  form  the  undergrowth 
•of  a  wood  in  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
plants  in  this  wood,  bat  it  may  be  noticed  that  amongst  them 
la  a  Lapageria  rosea  now  just  making  fresh  growth  from  near 
Aha  groQ2id,  and  which  is  kept  from  the  slags  by  a  common 
-lamp  glass — a  very  simple  and  excellent  protector.  Some 
-other  dioice  plants  on  the  rockeries  have  rings  of  perforated 
:zinc  placed  round  them,  which  answer  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  wood — a  long  and  narrow  hollow — 
a  good  orchard  has  been  planted,  and  a  garden  formed.  Drain- 
ing is  done  with  sm^  open  ditches,  and  on  the  sides  of  them 
pUoes  have  been  made  and  planted  with  choice  varieties  of 
Primroses,  that  are  sure  to  thrive  well.  On  the  opposite  side 
<ofth&  garden  the  ground  rises  rattier  abmptly,  nod  is  a  mass 
oi  yellow  Broom.  Amongst  this  twisting  paths  have  been 
formed,  and  here  and  there  open  nooks  in  which  Primroses 
have^  been  planted  in  the  grass,  the  varieties  being  selected 
Wittr  care  preparatory  to  selMertilisation  occurring  and  farther 
good  varieties  being  raised. 

A  portion  of  the  garden  being  rather  exposed  a  very  inex- 
penaiTe  and  valuable  form  of  shelter  is  adopted  that  may  be 
•advantageoQsly  applied  in  other  gardens  having  no  walls  or 
-ftnees.  It  consists  simply  of  li^t  "  wattles,"  known  in  some 
districts  as  wattled  hurales,  and  employed  in  she^  fencing ; 
4hiy  are  made  of  hasels  or  other  sticlaB  intertwined,  and  answer 
thaic  purpose  admirably.  A  great  length  of  ^em  are  placed 
<Mirone  side  of  the  garden  with  cross  wattles  at  intervals,  thus 
fanning  a  aamber  (rf  square  enclosures  that  are  most  useful  for 
raising  seedlings  and  preparing  plants  of  various  kinds.  These 
hurdles  are  also  tempoiarily  placed  round  exposed  beds  of 
Lilies  or  other  plants  neediug  a  little  shelter  from  cold  winds  ; 
and  their  ereat  value  is  apparent,  for  in  some  cases  where  the 
whole  of  toe  Lilies  are  not  enclosed  the  growths  on  the  outside 
have  suffered  severely,  while  those  inside  are  fresh  and  strong. 
'These  hurdles  are  about  4  feet  high.— J.  W. 


NOTES  ABOUT  EXHIBITING. 

Mt  attention  has  been  directed  many  times  at  exhibitions  to 
i^  grouping  of  several  plants  in  pots  or  pans,  and  showing 
tiiam  as  an  individual  specimen.  I  allude  more  especially 
to  Orchids ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
rooent  exhibitions  I  gather  from  your  report  of  the  late  Man- 
chaster  Show.  I  wish  to  thank  your  reporter  for  giving  us  the 
munbes  of  plants  each  box  contained.  ^*  In  the  class  for  nine 
spedmen  Orchids,"  the  first-pri£e  lot  evidently  contained 
108^  plants  to  make  up  the  nine  specimens.  This  I  contend 
is  by  no  means  a  fair  system  of  exhibiting  Orchids,  and  the 
boxes  alluded  to  have  already  imdergone  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment. By  this  system  of  exhibiting  those  who  possess  the 
most  plants  of  the  different  varieties  are  certain  to  come  to 
the  front,  and  entirely  exclude  those  who  have  only  individual 


specimens  or  a  plant  of  each  variety,  althoagfa  the  latter  vmy 
be  equally  as  well  cultivated  and  as  profusely  flowered  for 
their  size.  I  do  not  ^Lhibit,  and  therefore  have  no  interest  im 
advocating  a  discontinuance  of  this  unfair  grouping  systenitf 
Can  we  regard  a  number  of  plants  packed  together  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  show  as  examples  of  superior  cultivatioBr 
or  should  the  post  of  honour  be  accorded  to  those  who  shcwr 
specimens  of  one  plant  ?  I  should  certainly  regard  the  lattes 
as  worthy  of  more  credit  than  the  former. 

A  long  time  is  required  to  grow  an  Orchid  into  a  specimeuftudi 
a  small  imported  piece,  such  as  is  usually  sold,  with  perbapa 
but  one  break  upon  it.  If  we  minutely  examine  small  impertsd 
pieces  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  O.  Alexandre,  O.  HaUii| 
O.  triumphaaa,  and  many  others,  the  first  growth  made  isiound 
to  be  considerably  smaUar  than  the  imptorted  pseado-bnlb,  aa 
only  the  sap  stored  up  in  them  for  nourishmenift  from  whidli  it 
receives  its  suppcsrt,  at  least  for  a  time  until  the  peendo^bnlb  la 
formed  or  new  roots  produced.  Bach  year  nadar  spopd  oalMvat 
tion  the  pseudo-bulb  grows  stronger,  and  after  foot  or  dim 
years  it  is  strong  enough  to  produce  two  bieaka  Tha  tfvNhwBI 
in  many  cases  not  be  quite  so  strong  as  the  parents  from  itfUidi 
they  have  sprung.  These  under  the  ordinary  ^yttens  prodaaa 
one  strong  pseudo-bulb  each,  and  the  following  year  probaUy 
two  each,  making  four,  and  every  alternate  year  may  daobhi 
the  number.  So  that  under  good  cultivation  it  wiU  taketwelta 
years  with  the  above  mentioned  plants  (siartittg  with  ooa 
small  break)  before  a  plant  is  produced  cantaining  sixteea 
breaks.  The  free-growing  Odontoglossum  Boeslii  and  O.  veea^ 
illarium  might  probably  double  thoouelTeB  in  siae  neadyevwy 


I  think  if  this  packing  system  were  discontinned  mow  exU* 
bitors  would  come  forward  for  competition*  I  do  not  wish*  td 
imply  that  there  are  no  Orchids  ahowir  but  what  are  mada  op 
nor  do  I  say  those  who  practise  the  system  condenmad  are  nal 
good  cultivators.  If  it  is  fair  in  ezhibitinff  Orchida  to.pUoaa 
number  together,  why  not  in  riiowing  other  plants?  WbH 
would  be  thought  of  the  gardener  friio  fsatened  together  two  oe 
three  bunches  of  Grapes  and  sbowad  them  to  oount  as  <ax0t 
He  would  quickly  be  condemned ;  and  why  not  stop  the  piao- 
tioer-of  combining  several  plants  of  Orchids  and  showing  than 
as  one  specimen  ?  I  would  advise  those  connected  with  horti* 
cultural  shows  in  compiling  their  schedules  to  endeavour  to 
guard  against  this  system  referred  to,  and  it  would  proFampi^ 
satisfaetory  to  all  concerned. — Wu»  Basdnxt. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINQ& 

WB  are  requested  to  remind  intending  exhibitoit  at-  tSa 
Great  Sammer  Bxhibition  of  the  Botac  Bio«rsaot,Tumiai 
Soonmr,  which  opens  on  Tuesday  next,  the  8th  instant,  that 
entries  must  be  sent  in  this  week.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Show  is  likely  to  be  one  of  considerable  magnrtude  a&d 
importance.  The  entries  in  the  plant  dasses  are  very  good^ 
and  the  display  of  implements,  garden  appliances,  and  other 
objects  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  is  expected  to  be  vaided 
and  extensive,  many  of  the  exhibits  being  already  in  position. 
Many  interesting  novelties  will  be  submitted  to  the  Floral 
Committee,  including  a  collection  of  new  Crotons  from  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Chantrier  Fr^rse,  Mortefontaine. 

Welcome  seowsBg  visited  the  metropolitan  distitot 

on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  last ;  and  although  tfaa 
amount  of  rain  did  not  greatly  exceed  half  an  inch,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit,  especially  as  it  was  followed  by  dull  weather,  pr^ 
venting  rapid  evaporation.  Bedding-out  in  the  London  parks 
has  proceeded  slowly,  and  the  plants  look  anything  but  happy* 
The  ground,  however,  being  warm  will,  now  that  rain  haa 
fallen,  induce  their  speedy  establishment  and  free  growth. 
Vegetable  crops  and  fruit  trees  are  similarly  benefited  by  the 
refreshing  showers,  but  more  rain  ia  needed  to  thorougUy 
moisten  &e  ground. 

The  CoirYBBSAzioNB  of  the  Botai.  Hobhouitvb^ 

SoozETT,  held  in  the  Gardens  at  South  Kenshigton  on  Wednea- 
day  evening  the  26th  ult,  was  highly  successful  and  unusaafiy 
brilliant.  Numerous  attractions  were  provided,  and  the  weathtr 
proving  favourable  induced  a  large  company  of  visitors  to 
assemble.  In  the  western  arcade  the  numerous  handsome 
groups  of  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway, 
The  General  Horticultural  Company,  Messrs.  Cutbush  &,  Son, 
Highgate,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  k  Son,  Chelsea,  were  greatiiy 
admired,  especially  that  from  the  latter  firm,  which  was  con^ 
posed  of  Japanese  Maples  anl  Gloxinias,  with  large' dusters  of 
Anthurium  Schertzerianum  that  produced  a  very  brilliant  eflbct. 
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Hr.  C.  Tnmer's  Ro«e8  also  oonstitoted  a  great  attractioo,  the 
rich  oolonn  of  the  different  yarieiies  appearing  to  exoeUent 
adyantage  under  the  electric  light  In  the  eastern  arcade  the 
members  of  the  Qnekett  Microscopical  Club  kindly  attended 
witti  their  microscopes  and  a  niunberof  interesting  objects. 
An  excellent  selection  of  vocal  and  instmmental  music  was 

Srformed  in  the  conserratory,  and  the  garden  wa6  brightly 
uminated  with  four  of  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers'  large  electric 
lamps,  and  coloured  fires  were  also  judiciously  employed  at 
intemls.  In  the  east  crush  room  of  the  Boyal  Albert  Hall 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  statues,  &c.,  showing  the  effects  of 
''Balmain's  Luminous  Paint,"  which  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

The  annual   Exhibition   of   the   National   Tulip 

SodBTT  was  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester,  on  Saturday  last,  and  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  visitors.  In  point  of  numbers  the  Show  compared 
favourably  with  those  of  previous  years.  The  easterly  winds 
which  have  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  spring 
season  have,  nowever,  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  Tulips, 
p^ticularly  in  the  northern  counties,  where  the  winds  and  the 
frosty  nights  have  greatly  retarded  the  development  of  the 
jBowers.  In  the  midland  and  southern  counties  the  weather, 
altiiough  unfavourable  to  healthy  growth,  has  not  proved  so 
disastrous.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  feathered  and 
flamed  varieties  which  had  hem  reared  in  Warwick,  Derby, 
and  Wolverhampton  were  exhibited ;  while,  notwithstanding 
adverse  circumstances,  some  of  the  local  floriculturists  were 
Aot  greatly  behind  their  more  favourably  located  competitors. 
Among  the  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  S.  Barlow  of 
StakehiU,  Middleton ;  Mr.  W.  Whittaker,  Salford ;  Mr.  D. 
Woolley,  Mr.  W.  Dymock,  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Mr.  H.  Howsley, 
Stockport ;  and  Mr.  David  Barber,  Derby.  Among  the  winners 
of  prizes  for  single  breeder  Tulips  were  Messrs.  Haynes,  Barber, 
Barlow,  Mellor,  and  Whittaker.  Best  breeder  Tulip  in  the 
Bxhibition— S.  Barlow,  •<  Glory  of  StakehiU."  Best  feathered 
Tulip— W.  Whittaker,  "Majestic."  Best  flamed  Tulip— 
T.  Haynes,  "  Sir  Joseph  Paxton." 

• Wb   learn   that   the  Beadfobd  HOBTiotiLTUBAL 

8001ETT  will  hold  their  annual  Exhibition  on  August  the  20th 
and  21st,  when  prizes  will  be  offered  in  175  dieses,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  devoted  to  cottagers.  The  prizes  in 
The  chief  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  good,  and  I 
the  competition  is  open  to  all.  Schedules  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  B.  Spencer,  17,  Anderson  Street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

—  A  PAPEB  on  the  food  of  plants,  by  W.  Ivison 
Macadam,  F.C.S.,  which  was  read  before  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association  last  year,  has  been  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
form  at  the  request  of  the  Society.  It  contains  a  large  ntunber 
of  careful  and  original  analyses  of  the  most  important  manures 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  gardens  and  &rms.  Many 
matters  of  considerable  importance  are  treated  of  and  eluci- 
dated, and  will  thus  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  the  composition 
of  the  principal  fertilisers  in  commerce. 

Wb  have  received  several  renderings  of  the  old  pro- 
phetic doggerell  relative  to  the  leafing  of  the  Oak  and  Abh, 
which  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  publish.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  these  trees,  some  early  and  others  late  in 
leafing.  We  know  of  one  Ash  tree  that  for  forty  years  has 
been  the  last  tree  to  unfold  its  leaves  in  a  parish  of  5000  acres, 
and  the  majority  of  Oaks  always  produce  leaves  before  the 
Ash  trees. 

In  a  stove  at  Westwood  House,  West  Hill,  Sydenham, 

the  residence  of  Henry  Littleton,  Esq.,  we  recently  noticed  an 
exceptionally  beautifal  variety  of  Anthubium  Schertzeri- 
ANTTM.  The  plant  is  of  moderate  size,  but  it  has  two  dozen  of 
the  most  handsome  spathes  fully  expanded  that  we  have  seen. 
They  average  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  4J  to  5  inches  in 
breadth,  of  great  substance,  even,  elliptical  in  form,  and  ex- 
tremely rich  in  colour.  Mr.  Churcbfield,  the  experienced 
{gardener  in  charge,  is  very  fortunate  in  having  obtained  so 
distinct  a  form,  which  we  learn  was  originally  received  in  a 
consignment  of  plants  from  one  of  the  London  nurserymen. 

On  several  previous  occasions  we  have  referred  to  the 

fine  collection  of  Orchids  at  The  Firs,  Sydenham,  the 
residence  of  C.  Dorman,  Esq.  ;  but  perhaps  they* could  be 
scarcely  seen  in  better  condition  than  at  present.  The  nume- 
rous specimens  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  are  especially 
beautiful,  ^over  one  hundred  spikes,  bearing  four  to  six  large 
flowers  being  open  ;  one  fine  piece  has  about  twenty-four  hand- 1 


some  blooms.  Some  of  these  are  6  inches  long  l^  4  in  width, 
the  colour  also  being  very  good.  Cattleyas  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition,  the  flowers  being  of  great  size,  and  some  of  the  varietiee 
unusually  fine,  G.  Mossise  and  C.  MendelU  having  bloomB  of 
extraordinary  merit.  Dendrobium  tortile,  D.  infundibnlnm, 
D.  Devonianum,  and  D.  Falconeri,  all  especially  handsome,  are 
admirably  represented.  Many  other  species  of  Oncidiums, 
Cypripediums,  and  Masdevallias  are  flowering  freely,  and  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  display,  all  the  plants  indicating  the  exceuent 
effects  of  Mr.  Ooningsby's  skilful  culture. 

Among  many  other  noteworthy  plants  now  Aowenng 

in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea  is  a  magnificent  display  of 
Odontoglossum  yexillabium  and  Kpidendbum  yitbl- 
linum  majus.  These  form  two  large  banks  on  each  side  of 
the  path  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  collection.  The  Odontoglossums  are 
particularly  fine  in  size  of  flowers,  and  some  of  tbe  varieties 
are  deeply  coloured.  The  vigour  of  the  pltmts  indicates  tiie 
careful  attention  they  receive,  and  when  arranged  in  the  large 
group  at  the  Begent's  Park  Show  on  the  19th  ult.  they  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  all  the  visitors. 

In  the  same  nursery  the  rare  but  pretty  Lilittm  polt- 

PHYLLUM  is  bearing' its  neat  fragrant  flowers,  the  perianth 
divisions  being  recurved,  spotted,  and  streaked  with  purple  od 
a  whitish  ground.  The  plant  is  neat  in  habit,  about  2  feet  high, 
with  whorls  of  narrow  leaves.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  L.  Szovitzianum. 

In  the  Melbourne  Nurseries  at  Anerley,  now  one  of  the 

General  Horticultural  Company*s  establishments.  Gloxinias 
are  in  very  fine  condition,  one  long  house  being  entirely  filled 
with  plants  in  48-size  pots.  The  varieties  are  of  great  merit, 
the  flowers  being  freely  produced,  large,  of  good  form,  diversely 
and  richly  coloured.  Like  all  the  plants  under  Mr.  Banse*8 
management,  their  appearance  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Die* 
cssnas,  too,  are  seldom  seen  in  better  health,  the  colours  being 
very  clearly  and  richly  developed. 

Mb.  George  Dqffield,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  states 

that  he  never  remembers  the  Roses  looking  so  sadly  at  tiiis 
time  of  the  year,  or  so  full  of  Bose  maggots,  caterpillars,  and 
aphides.  He  has  also  been  sorry  to  notice  the  number  of 
hybernated  hornets  and  queen  wasps,  which  threaten  the  small 
promise  of  the  fruit  crop  this  season. 

Mb.  Iqgulden  finds  Pioneer  (Laxton^s)   Stbaw- 

berry  an  excellent  variety,  following  closely  on  Keens'  Seed- 
ling. It  is  of  very  vigorous  habit,  and  the  whole  crop  swells 
off  to  a  good  size.  The  fruit  travels  well.  Our  correspondent 
also  finds  that  La  Grosse  Sucr6e  does  well  in  pots,  forming  » 
good  succession  to  the  Pioneer. 

The  usefulness  of  Tuberous  Begonias  for  hanging 

BASKETS  has  been  previously  refeired  to.  Mr.  Childs  of 
Grarbrand  Hall,  in  preparing  Begonias  for  this  purpose,  asso- 
ciates witii  them  plants  of  Saxi£aga  sarmentosa.  A  Begonia 
tuber  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  pot  of  a  suitable  size  for  the 
basket,  and  three  plants  of  the  Saxifrage  equidistant  near  the 
margin.  The  graceful  drooping  character  of  the  latter  plant 
and  its  silvery  foliage  affords  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
Begonia,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  finish  to  the  basket.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  pots,  and  placed  in  baskets  as  they  are 
required  or  as  is  found  convenient  by  the  cultivator. 


The  third  annual  report  of  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association,  which  we  have  received,  is  a  very 
satisfactory  one,  the  balance  in  hand  being  greater  than  last 
year,  and  the  members  of  the  Association  more  numerous* 
The  Association  is  engaged  in  a  very  practical  manner  in 
advancing  practical  and  scientific  horticulture,  and  the  report 
shows  that  business  is  transacted  with  efficiency  and  economy. 
During  the  session  of  1880-1881  the  Association  has  decided 
to  offer  prizes  of  £5  to  members  of  the  Association  for  the 
best  and  £2  10«.  for  the  second  best  essay  on  "  The  History  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,'*  special  reference  being  made  to  the 
development  of  designing,  beating,  ventilating,  and  arrange- 
ment, with  illustrations.  Prizes  are  also  offered  for  competi- 
tion by  under  gardeners  for  the  best  three  herbaria  of  British 
plants,  with  notes  pertaining  to  them  ;  also  for  the  three  best 
collections  of  "Insects  injurious  to  plant  life,"  with,  short 
descriptive  notes.  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Palace  Qai^ 
dens  is  President,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  Leith  Park  Nur- 
sery, remains  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

That  beautiful  plant  Viburnum  plicatuh  is  seldom 

seen  in  better  condition  than  they  have  it  now  in  the  tempe* 
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rate  house  at  Eew.  Seyeral  spocimens  in  lam  pots  are  bearing 
Domeroiis  globular  heads  of  pure  white  flowers  that  being 
closely  arranged  on  the  branches  form  a  wreath  of  trusses, 
which  contrast  admirably  with  the  bright  shining  green  foliage. 
For  conservatoiy  decoration  this  species  deserres  to  be  much 
more  eenerally  grown  than  it  is  at  present,  specimens  in  10  or 
12-in(m  pots  bdng  very  ornamental  when  in  flower.  A  soil 
oomposea  of  good  turfy  loam  and  a  little  sand  snit  it  ex* 
oellently,  and  being  of  easy  culture  it  certainly  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  who  have  to  maintain  a  yaned  display  of 
flowering  plants. 

-^^  Wscite  the  following  from  an  American  contemporary 
relative  to  Pbssbbving  Flowbbs  and  Fruit  :— ''  Frmt  and 
flowers  may  be  preserved  from  decay  and  fading  by  immersing 
them  in  a  solution  of  gum  arable  and  water  two  or  three  times, 
waiting  a  sufficient  time  between  each  immersion  to  allow  the 
gum  to  dry.  This  process  covers  the  surfaces  of  the  fruit  with 
a  thin  coating  of  the  gum,  which  is  entirely  impervious  to  the 
air,  and  thus  prevents  the  decay  of  the  fruit  or  the  withering 
of  the  flower.  Boses  thus  preserved  have  all  the  beauty  of 
freshly  plucked  ones,  though  they  have  been  separated  firom 
the  parent  stem  for  many  months.  To  insure  success  in  ex- 
{)eriment8  of  this  kind  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
whole  surface  must  be  completely  covered,  for  if  the  air  only 
gets  entrance  at  a  pin-hole  the  labour  will  all  be  lost.  In  pre- 
eerving  specimens  of  fruit  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
cover  3ie  stem,  end  and  all,  with  the  gum.  A  good  way  is  to 
wind  a  thread  of  silk  about  the  stem,  and  then  sink  it  slowly 
in  ^e  solution,  which  should  not  be  so  strong  as  to  leave  a 
|)artide  of  the  gum  undissolved.  The  gum  is  so  perfectly 
transparent  that  you  can  witii  difficulty  detect  its  presence, 
except  by  the  touch.** 

Pabapfin  and  Boses.— The  way  I  use  it  is  this.  I  pour 

over  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco  a  little  boiling  water, 
strain  this  iiito  a  bottle  containing  one  giU  of  water  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  paraffin,  and  apply  with  spray-producer.  I 
give  the  Boses  a  good  wetting  with  it  at  night.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  syringe  it  off  the  plants.  It  will  not  injure  them 
if  it  does  drop  into  the  pots.  I  cannot  say  if  it  will  kill  the 
caterpillar ;  but  for  green  fly  it  is  as  good  as  any  insecticide 
that  has  come  under  my  notice. — Wm.  Smith,  Sunderla/nd. 

Hellebobb  Tba  V,  Cateepillabs. — I  am  desirous  to 

know  the  proportion  of  hellebore  powder  which  '^Bayabd" 
uses  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Qooseberry  caterpillars 
as  described  by  him  in  your  Jourmd  of  April  22nd,  page  317. — 
William  Haslam. 

NOTES  AROUND  MANCHESTER.— No.  1. 

D17BINO  a  recent  short  visit  to  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade  I  availed  myself  of  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  and 
called  upon  a  few  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood who  have  either  distinguished  themselves  as  ardent 
florists  or  as  having  made  ''hobbies**  of  particular  classes  of 
plants.  The  gardens  were  all  of  moderate  extent,  not  boasting 
great  ranges  of  plant  and  fruit  houses,  but  in  each  there  was 
a  speciality.  Certain  plants  received  a  laige  proportion  of 
care  and  attention  both  from  the  proprietor  and  his  gardener, 
and  in  consequence  these  favoured  protSgis  were  thriving 
excellently.  Wherever  plants  are  well  grown  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  learned,  and  possibly  therefore  the  following  notes 
upon  what  chiefly  attracted  my  attention  may  convey  a  hint 
to  some  readers  of  the  Journal. 

BTAKBHILL  HOUSE. 

Among  the  comparatively  few  florists  at  the  present  time 
that  have  gained  celebrity  at  the  metropolitan  and  provincial 
exhibitions  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  florists'  flowers, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  is  the  proprietor 
iA  the  above  establishment,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  the  energetic 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National  Tulip  Society.  This  gen- 
tleman has  for  many  years  given  great  attention  to  the  culture 
and  improvement  of  the  most  popular  florists*  flowers,  such 
as  Tulips,  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  many  others,  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  his  eiforts  is  wdil  known  to  all 
readers  of  the  horticultural  periodicals.  The  garden  is  situated 
some  three  or  four  miles  north  of  Middleton  (the  nearest  station 
going  from  Manchester),  and  is  somewhat  elevated,  being  on 
one  of  the  lower  slopes  of  a  hill  that  rises  a  short  distance 
jiorth  of  the  garden.  This  hill  very  effectually  shelters  the  place 
from  tiie  north  winds,  but  there  is  no  protection  from  the 
east  winds,  which,  come  charged  with  noxious  vapours  from 


tha  numerous  factory  chimneys  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
soil,  too,  is  of  a  cold  tenacious  character,  extremely  unfavoux- 
aUe  to  the  growth  of  most  plants ;  and  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that.Kr.  Barlow  has  had  considerable  disadvantages  to  con- 
tend with,  a  fact  which  reflects  additional  credit  upon  his 
cultural  skill. 

The  great  feature  at  Stakehill  is  the  grand  collection  of 
Tulips.  These  were  the  principal  object  of  my  visit,  and  as  it 
was  the  latter  part  of  May  I  had  hoped  to  wilaxess  the  finest 
display  of  those  brilliant  and  interesting  flowers  that  can  be 
found.  However,  I  was  doubly  disappointed.  In  the  first  place, 
the  cordial  proprietor  himself  was  unfortunately  confined  to 
his  bed,  and  I  was  thus  deprived  of  his  society ;  and  secondly, 
Mr.  Barlow  tells  me  that  the  first  week  in  June  is  usually  the 
time  when  his  Tulips  are  in  their  best  condition.  So  I  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  observing  the  method  of  culture  pursnedf 
admiring  the  vigorous  health  of  the  plants,  and  hopmg  that 
I  should  on  another  occasion  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Stekehill  a  little  later  in  the  season.  Some  idea  of  the  col- 
lection may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  over  eight  thousand 
fiowering  bulbs  are  grown  every  year,  together  with  at  least 
twelve  uionsand  "half  bulbs,**  "non-bloomers,**  and  ofbete, 
the  varieties  represented  being  about  230.  All  these  were  in 
beds  nearly  4  feet  in  width  and  20  yards  long,  from  which 
the  originsl  soil  had  been  removed  to  the  depth  of  2  feet.  A 
drainage  of  rough  material  was  then  placed  m,  and  over  this 
the  compost,  that  chiefly  consists  of  excellent  mellow  flbrotis 
turf,  of  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  stored-up  in  one  of  the 
sheds.  The  soil  is  raised  6  to  8  inches  above  the  level,  being 
supported  with  boards  of  the  same  width  placed  round  the 
edges.  Iq  these  beds  the  bulbs  are  planted  about  7  inches 
apart  every  way,  the  lines  being  taken  across  the  beds.  The 
position  is  moderately  sheltered  on  all  sides,  some  of  the  beds 
being  afi^orded  special  protection  by  means  of  hoops,  over 
which  a  light  covering  is  placed  at  night  and  in  un&vourable 
weather.  One  has  a  permanent  framework  with  one  side 
boarded  up  and  the  upper  part  glazed,  and  in  this  bed  a  few 
flowers  were  showing  colour,  but  they  were  not  much  in  ad- 
vance of  those  that  had  been  hooped  over.  The  regularity 
with  which  the  varieties  of  different  heights  had  been  arranged 
was  excdlent,  and  when  the  flowers  are  all  fully  expanded 
the  effect  must  be  such  as  would  not  be  readily  forgotten. 

In  other  similar  b^  were  numbers  of  Bfmunculuses, 
Anemones,  and  many  other  choice  herbaceous  plants,  which 
are  also  great  favourites  with  Mr.  Barlow.  The  Auricidas  and 
Polyanthuses  were  past  their  best,  but  sufficient  remained  to 
indicate  the  admirable  selection  of  varieties  grown.  That 
beautiful  Polyanthus  named  Sunrise,  for  whicm  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  at  the  National  Auricula  Society*8 
Southern  Show  ttiis  year,  was,  however,  still  bearing  ite  bright 
flowers,  while  the  old  and  rare  Cox*s  Prince  Begent  had  several 
neat  trusses  of  its  exquisitely  formed  blooms.  But  what  chiefly 
attracted  my  attention  after  the  Tulips  were  some  enormous 
specimens  of  Hellebores  about  a  yard  m  diameter  in  pote.  One 
of  these  plants  was  extremely  attractive  last  Christmas  with 
over  seventy  large  blooms  f uUy  expanded  at  once.  From  his 
entire  collection,  which  includes  a  laige  number  of  species  and 
varieties  both  continental  and  English,  Mr.  Barlow  obtained 
more  than  five  thousand  blooms  during  the  season.  The  large 
specimens  were  all  seedlings,  obtained  in  various  gardens  and 
grown  on  during  the  past  &teen  years.  The  value  of  Christmas 
Boses  for  decorative  purposes  could  certainly  not  be  better 
exemplified  than  at  Stakehill,  and  the  plants  being  liberally 
treat^  prove  a  welcome  succession  to  the  Chrysanthemums^  of 
which  a  good  selection  is  cultivated. 

Many  other  plants  are  grown  that  need  not  be  particularised, 
but  the  healthy  appearance  that  characterises  them  all  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  care  they  receive  from  Mr.  Barlow*s  intelligent 
gardener,  Mr.  Pomroy,  who  is  himself  a  fioiist  of  considerable 
experience. — L.  Castle. 


Town  Gabdening. — ^Yoa  frequently  give  us  descriptions  of 
fine  country  gardens  and  greenhouses  which  often  make  the 
town  gentlemen  dissatisfied,  but  they  need  not  despair.  I  will 
give  them  a  few  notes  of  two  gardens  situated  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  one  of  the  coldest,  blackest,  and  most  foggy  towns 
in  England.  There  are  several  gentlemen  here  who  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  fiowers  and  fruit,  especially 
F.  W.  Anderton,  Esq.,  and  F.  Priestman,  Esq.  The  gardens 
of  Mr.  Anderton  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  steep  hill. 
The  soil  is  heavy  and  cold,  and  not  half  a  mile  above  the  gas- 
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works,  which  might  be  oonsidered  the  wont  poedble  pUoe  for 
fruit  and  plant  growing ;  neyerthelees,  the  cooserTatory  has 
been  gay  with  flowers  aU  the  winter.  Azaleas  have  been  very 
fine,  the  collection  including  many  of  the  best  and  newest 
rarieties.  There  is  also  a  good  collection  of  Camellias,  which 
have  flowered  well  dnring  the  past  winter.  Poinsettias,  Acacias, 
Chorosemas,  and  Adiantoms  grow  freely,  and  specimen  En- 
charas  and  Zonal  Pelargonimns  have  beisn  in  fine  conditicm, 
with  a  host  of  such  plants  as  Cinerarias,  Begonias,  and  Cal- 
ceolarias. Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Cncnmbers,  ^.,  are  all  well 
grown.  Mr.  raestman  is  iJso  a  great  lorer  of  flowers  and 
Ferns ;  the  fernery  is  large  with  a  tastefally  bnilt  rockery. 
The  Ferns  are  jadicionsly  planted  and  growing  well.  In  the 
other  houses  are  to  be  found  sood  collection  of  healthy  plants, 
Vines,  Peaches,  kc^  but  as  ue  place  is  being  remade  it  will 
take  some  time  before  it  is  at  its  best  Enough  is  seen  in 
these  two  places  to  show  that  fnrit  and  flowers  can  be  grown  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  amongst  soot,  smoke,  and  all  other  disadvan- 
tages that  we  find  in  Is^ge  mannfiEustuiing  towns.— Jamison. 

WARNER'S  KING  APPLE. 

Tour  correspondent  '*  B."  says  on  page  817  that  this  cannot 
be  an  old  Apple,  bat  I  am  indined  to  think  it  is  not  so  new  as 
your  correspondent  imagines,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :^- 
I  have  f omid  the  Apple  in  almost  every  froit-growing  district, 
and  nsnally  nn^er  different  names.    Although  in  Kent  I  cannot 


Fig.  62.— Wamer's  King  Apple. 

trace  it  under  the  name  of  Warner's  King  for  many  years,  I 
am  certain  from  my  own  examination  it  luis  been  g^rown  for 
nearly  fifty  years  with  a  local  name.  In  Middlesex  I  have 
seen  it  nnder  the  name  of  Salopian.  I  am  growing  it  myself 
also  as  Nelson's  Glory  and  D.  T.  Fish.  One  of  our  leading 
nurserymen  imported  a  **  new  "  Apple  from  Scotland,  which 
acqniied  a  great  reputation  three  or  four  years  since  at  the 
Crystal  Paliuse  on  account  of  its  siee  and  appearance,  but  it 
proved  to  be  Wamer's  King.  Therefore  I  think  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  Mr.  Warner's  King  was  the  '*  king  "  of  many 
other  people  beside  himself ;  but  Mr.  Warner,  recognising  true 
royslly,  hnked  his  fortunes  to  those  of  the  rising  monarch.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  many  parts  of  England  it  may  be  found 
under  other  names  besides  those  I  have  mentioned. 

The  following  description,  condensed  from  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit 
Manual,"  may  enable  others  to  compare  some  local  variety  that 
they  are  proud  of  with  Warner's  King : — **  Fruit  very  laige, 
4  inches  wide,  3^  inches  high,  ovate.  Skin  of  a  uniform  clear 
deep  yellow,  strewed  with  russety  dots  and  patches  of  pale 
brown  russet.  Bye  smaU  and  closed,  with  long  acuminate 
segments,  and  set  in  a  narrow,  deep,  and  slightly  angular 
basin.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch,  deeply  inserted  in  a  round 
funnel-shaped  cavity."  The  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  long 
very  dark  green  leaf  wonld  abo  assist  in  the  detection  of  the 
variety. 

I  think  this  description  would  allow  any  grower  of  this 
Apple,  even  if  it  were  nnder  an  assumed  name,  to  detect  it,  with 
the  exception  of  the  "clear  deep  yellow."     At  the  time  of 


gathering  it  is  usually  green,  and  therefore  the  absence  of  colour 
might  deceive  an  inexperienced  grower.  I  do  not  know  of  its 
equal  (with  the  exception  of  the  Loddington  Seedling)  for 
grafting  purposes,  ana  strongly  recommend  any  growers  who 
have  trees  tiiat  are  failing  in  bearing  qualities  to  graft  with 
Wamer's  King.  It  has  a  very  upright  mode  of  growth,  and 
therefore  in  overcrowded  orcharos  instead  of  grabbing  the 
superfluous  trees  graft  them  with  this  variety,  and  in  a  f^w 
years  the  others  would  probably  then  receive  the  same  fate. 
I  had  intended  to  have  referred  to  the  other  varieties  mentioned 
by  "  B.,"  but  must  defer  my  observations  on  them.  I  will 
conclude  by  asking  if  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  th» 
origin  of  Grenadier  or  Lord  Derby  ? — ^Linns  A.  Killick. 

0BCHID8  AT  ABNOT  HILL,  NOTTINQHAM, 

THE  EBSIDENCB'  OF  C.  Q.  HILL,  Ssq. 

It  is  not  often  my  lot  to  have  the  gratification  of  witnessing^ 
so  superb  a  collection  of  Orchids  as  I  saw  on  the  2oth  of  May. 
Mr.  Hill's  gardens  are  not  extensive.  It  is  only  three  yearn 
since  the  estate  was  pordiased  by  Hie  present  proprietor,  and 
during  that  period  the  grounds  have  undergone  an  entire 
change,  and  have  been  brought  into  their  present  satisfactory 
condition.  A  new  carriage  drive  has  been  formed  between 
banks  of  shrubs,  choice  shnibs  planted  in  other  suitable  places^ 
a  new  Orchid  range  erected,  also  a  range  of  small  span 
bouses,  and  the  old  range  entirely  remodelled.  The  pleasure 
grounds  contain  graceful  walks,  fine  sweeps  of 
grass  without  being  cut  np  into  innumerable 
flower  beds,  and  shrabberies  tastefully  arranged 
and  planted.  (The  choice  Conifers,  Cupressua 
Lawsoniana  aurea,  Betinospora  plumosa  aurear 
Thuja  elegantissima,  and  many  others  equally 
ornamental,  are  very  fine.  One  fact  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  while  so  many  common  shrubs,  such 
as  Laurels  both  common  and  Portugal,  Laurus> 
tinus,  Berberises,  &c.,  have  suffered  severely  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  the  &ie  Conifers  referred  to 
have  stood  uninjured. 

Near  the  pleasure  grounds  is  the  great  feature 
of  Amot  Hill — ^viz.,  the  Orchid  range ;  it  i» 
146  feet  long,  divided  into  six  compartments, 
with  a  corridor  7  feet  wide  at  the  back.  (The 
ground  plan  of  this  fine  range  is  represented 
in  fig.  64.)  The  corridor  forms  a  very  agreeable 
promenade,  from  which  the  visitor  can  enter 
all  the  houses  without  passing  out  of  doors.  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  believe  originated 
with  Mr.  Hill.  The  corridor  (Nos.  8  and  9  on 
the  ground  plan)  is  47  feet  long  by  7  wide ;  it 
is  heated  with  two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes,  and 
divided  into  two  compartments.  One  division 
was  entirely  occupied  with  Gloxinias,  all  in  excel- 
lent health  ;  the  other  contained  a  collection  of 
imported  Orchids.  Amongst  tbese  I  noticed  some  fine  pieces 
of  Lsalia  anceps ;  L.  anceps  alba,  a  very  fine  and  beautiful 
Orchid.  It  is  described  by  Professor  Beichenbach  as  '^  a  new  and 
chaste  beauty."  Masdevallia  bella  was  just  going  out  of  bloom  ; 
the  flowers  measured  10  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  sepals. 
In  the  house  No.  7  of  the  range  I  found  a  choice  collection  of 
stove  planto.  Palms,  Phalasnopses,  and  various  Orchids  in 
suspended  baskets.  The  Crotons  were' large  and  healthy,  and 
included  most  of  the  leading  species  and  varieties.  A  Coooa 
WeddelUana  was  7  feet  high,  and  the  Dracsenas,  Caladiums,  and 
Abutilons  were  equally  fine.  The  stove  fernery  had  similar 
arrangement  of  heating  apparatus  and  stages— namely,  four 
rows  of  pipes  under  the  outer  stages  and  two  rows  under  the 
centre  stage.  There  I  noticed  a  fine  Davallia  Mooreana,  8  feet 
in  diamet^,  in  robust  health.  Adiantum  farleyense  was  repre-> 
sented  bv  a  noble  specimen,  as  were  A.  cardiochlaena,  A.  con-> 
cinnnm  latum,  A.  gracillimum,  Stenochlena  scandens  6  feet  in 
diameter,  Davallia  bullata,  and  many  others  all  very  luxuriant* 
In  the  centre  of  the  range  is  the  conservatory  (No.  6) 
also  approached  from  the  corridor.  It  is  45  feet  by  25, 16  feet 
high  at  the  ridge,  and  9  at  the  eaves.  It  is  heated  with  four 
rows  of  pipes  on  each  side,  and  ventilated  at  the  ridge  with 
Messrs.  Foster  Ac  Pearson's  usual  lantern  ventilation.  There  ia 
a  bed  in  the  centre  on  which  stood  large  plants,  and  a  bench  all 
round  for  smaller  specimens.  There  were  the  usual  green- 
house plants  in  bloom,  besides  some  fine  Amaryllises,  Begoniaa^ 
and  specimens  of  Franciscea  Hopeana,  the  latter  filling  the 
house  with  their  delicious  fragrance.    In  prominent  positions 
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wen  noble  eiunpleg  of  Utua  CkTendishii.  Cycsa  reroluts, 
EKckaonla  ftutMctic*,  ftod  a  collection  of  Japanese  Maples,  Acer 
poljtnorphDm  and  iU  Tsrietlea,  with  tb«ir  (^Tacefnt  folia^. 
Ttainad  to  the  roof  was  a  plant  of  LapAgem  rosea  and  ita 
beaatifnl  oompanion  L.  alba ;  the  latter  bad  been  in  fiower  since 
iMt  Jnlj,  and  at  one  time  had  2S0  expanded  bloonu. 

In  conidor  No.  1,  which  is  64  f  eet  loi^  and  7  wide,  wM  a  grand 
diiplaj  of  Orchids  all  la  fnll  bloom  (we  fig.  tS).  This  it  kept 
M  a  Bbow  bODM  ;  tbe  planta  aa  thej  expand  thwr  flowen  are 


bronght  into  thEs  corridor,  where  iheir  beantj  can  be  wen  to 
adyantage.  To  wlieve  tbe  brilliancj  of  the  Orchids  a  few 
AmaiylliBca  had  been  introduced,  each  scape  beaiing  flve 
and  six  flowers.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  tbe 
beantifnl  Orchids  that  were  in  bloom  ;  1  can  only  nota  a  tew 
of  the  best : — Odontoelossams  were  well  represented  ;  O.radia' 
tnmhad  six  spikes  of  bloom,  and  twelve  flowers  to  each  spike  ; 
O.  crispnni,  with  one  spike  containing  fonrteea  flowers  ',  a  fine 
tariety  of  O.  Pescatorei  with  its  delicate  flowers ;   O.  vexil- 
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larinm,  most  chaste  ;  0.  cirrbosiim  ;  O.  Andersoniannm,  tstj 
rate,  in  fine  condition ;  O.  citroBmum,  very  delicate  ;  O.  triam- 
phana  ;  O.  macnlHtom  ;  0.  Oerrantesii,  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
all  the  Odontoglots  ;  O.  Hallii,  with  a  spike  i  teat  long  ; 
MasdeTAllia  Estrada  ;U.Harryana,H.H&rr7ana(BnU'sbIood), 
Terr  rich  ;  M,  Vcitchiana  i  M.  Lindeni ;  Onctdinin  coneokv, 
wita  iti  bright  primrote  flowen ;  O.  lancochilnm,  with  a  spike 
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of  flowers  6  feet  long,  Tery  neat  and  beantiful ;  C^ripedinm 
I*wrencBannm,  C.  barbatum,  C.  Peareei,  C.  Sedeni ;  Cattleya 
Mossin  snperbam — this  plant  contained  fifteen  flowen  S  inches 
across.  There  were  a  great  man;  others  in  bloom  of  equal 
merit.     Tbe  dispUj  of  Orchids  was  quite  magnificent. 

The  East  India  bouse  U  18  feet  lot^  b;  18  wide.    Of  plants 
in  bloom  I  may  mentloD  Dendnbiom  Freemani ;   Odonto- 
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Vanda  sua™,  with  two  good  spikes,  twelve  and  thirteen  flowers 
to  each  spike ;  A^dee  Fieldlngi  ;  A.  Lobbii ;  Oncidium  am- 
[^tam  mqns,  with  four  lai^  spikes  4  feet  long.  Besides 
those  in  bloom  may  be  mentioned  good  plants  of  Dendrobiam 
OriffiUiianum  ;  Deadiuchilam  filUorme,  with  fift;  or  sixty 
spikes  ;  Angmcnm  sesqalpedale,  a  large  specimen  ;  a  batch  <^ 
young  plants  of  Calanthe  Veitchii  and  C.  Testita.  Tba  next 
diTiaion  ia  the  CattUT*  honse. 
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lies  of  tbe  class  of  plants  to  which  it  is  deroted.  In 
the  Mexican  boose  were  many  fine  plants.  One  Ccelogyne  cris- 
tata  was  3  feet  through  ;  Oncidium  incurmm  with  seTcn  spikes, 
a  noble  plant ;  and  others  all  bright  with  health  and  beautr. 
This  nnique  range  of  glass  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Pearson  of  Beeston  ;  the  workmanship  is  of  the  best  older, 
and  the  convenience  and  sjxommodation  is  all  that  can  be 
wiriied  for.  Mr.  W.  German,  the  skilfnl  head  gardener,  speaks 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  ventilation  and  the  superior  finish  of 
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the  TarioQS  details  in  the  most  flattering  terms  ;  and  Mr.  flUl^ 
the  owner,  is  equally  well  pleased  with  the  structures. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  lean-to  range,  which  is 
124  feet  long,  and  divided  into  four  compartments.  The  first 
house  is  intended  for  stove  flowering  plants,  though  not  yet 
fully  furnished.  The  second  house  is  a  vinery  that  has  been 
planted  nearly  two  years,  and  contains  plants  of  Muscat  Ham- 
Durgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Madres- 
fleld  Court.  The  Vines  were  supplied  from  the  Chilwell 
Nurseries  in  a  growing  state,  about  5  feet  lugh.  Each  Vine  is 
carrying  about  six  bunches  of  good  size.  Mr.  German  is  not 
only  a  skilful  Orchid-grower,  but  also  understands  the  art  of 
producing  fine  Grapes.  The  third  house  in  the  range  contains 
Azaleas,  many  of  mem  trained  as  pyramids.  The  last  house 
is  a  late  vinery,  and  consisted  of  Black  Alicantes,  Lady 
Downe*s,  and  Muscats.  These  were  quite  as  promising  as 
those  in  the  first  house.  Parallel  with  the  last-named  is  a  new 
s^n-roofed  range.  This  is  127  feet  long  by  11  feet  wide,  and 
divided  into  five  compartments.  The  first  and  second  divisions 
were  occupied  with  Melons  and  small  plants,  and  the  other 
three  with  cool  Orchids.  The  whole  of  these  three  ranges  o| 
glass  are  heated  with  an  8-feet  Trentham  boiler  with  water- 
way end.  There  are  5000  feet  of  piping  attached  to  the  boiler, 
and  the  labour  of  heating  each  house  is  said  by  Mr.  German  to 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. — ^Vibitob. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  LATE  WINTER. 

It  may  seem  late  to  be  writing  in  the  middle  of  May  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  the  late  winter,  but  it  is  really  only  now 
that  the  fatal  results  can  be  fully  determined.  At  least  this  is 
the  case  in  gardens  like  mine,  where  herbaceous  plants  are 
beginning  to  play  an  important  part. 

I  appear  to  be  always  most  unlucky  in  the  years  that  I  com- 
mence any  new  pursuit  When  I  tried  farming  we  had  a 
summer  here  so  dry  that  scarcely  any  grass  grew,  and  I  had  a 
most  disastrous  year,  and  now  the  very  year  I  commenced 
growing  herbaceous  plants  we  have  had  so  severe  a  winter 
that  my  losses  are  terrible.  It  may  not,  however,  be  entirely 
the  fault  of  the  winter  that  so  many  plants  have  died ;  it  may, 
and  no  doubt  is,  on  account  of  the  smaU  weak  plants  which 
most  nurserymen  send  out.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, but  none  the  less  true,  that  the  majority  of  nurserymen 
who  cultivate  herbaceous  plants  appear  to  wish  tiiat  the  plants 
they  send  out  should  die.  At  least  on  no  other  grounds  can 
I  imderstand  the  weak  nature  of  the  plants  they  send.  A 
Rose  nurseryman  prides  himself  on  providing  strong,  vigorous, 
robust  plants  which  will  be  a  credit  to  him  ;  the  nerbaceous 
plant-grower  seems  to  try  how  small  and  weak  a  nursling  he 
can  provide.  This  really  is  a  great  grievance,  and  I  now  find 
that  the  only  plants  I  can  depend  upon  to  live  are  those  which 
I  get  from  an  amateur  grower  who  disposes  of  his  surplus  stock. 
In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  late  winter,  I  think  it  only  Mr 
to  mention  that  my  plants  were  not  strongly  established,  but 
for  the  most  part  those  bought  last  year. 

I  had  a  very  large  collection  of  Pyrethrums,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  varieties  ;  indeed  1  do  not  think  there  was  a  single 
variety  in  commerce  which  I  did  not  buy.  Every  one  of  these 
has  died.  My  Delphiniums  have  suffered  feariuUy.  I  pur- 
chased what  I  was  told  the  finest  collection  in  England,  and 
most  of  these  have  died,  and  all  my  Pentstemons  alsa  A 
friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  he  despairs  of  growing  Pentst^nons 
even  in  Devon ;  he  has  grown  them  for  years,  and  has  lost  them 
eveiy  winter.  A  genus  of  plants  I  am  particularly  partial  to 
has  also  suffered  immensely — viz.,  the  Aquilegias. 

Iris  germanica  and  I.  Kaempferi  have  done  very  badly  with 
me.  I  had  a  very  complete  collection,  and  if  I  continue  cul- 
tivating them  I  shall  have  to  purchase  nearly  all  the  varieties 
next  autumn. 

Potentillas  have  stood  the  winter  well.  I  do  not  think  any 
thing  would  kill  them,  and  so  have  the  herbaceous  Phloxes. 
The  miscellaneous  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  have  suffered 
very  much  indeed.  Aubrietias,  Polemoniums,  Adonis,  Senecio 
pulcher  with  a  number  of  others  succumbed. 

As  your  readers  may  remember,  I  have  discussed  in  your 
colnnms  the  advisability  of  leaving  Gladioli  bulbs  in  the  ground 
through  the  vnnter.  I  determined  to  give  the  plan  a  trial,  but 
fortunately  only  tried  a  limited  quantity — ^about  one  hundred 
bulbs ;  only  two  of  these  have  survived  the  winter,  and  they 
are  next  to  worthless.  My  friend  Mr.  Boscawen  strongly  re- 
commends me  to'  leave  them  out  of  doors,  as  he  finds  them  do 
well  with  him  in  Cornwall ;  but  there  must  be  a  great  diffbrence 


between  his  climate  and  ours,  or  th^  would  not  do  welL  The 
BngliA  and  Spanish  bulbous  Iris  have  done  very  well,  but 
Iris  iberica,  I.  Histrio,  and  other  choice  and  tender  bulbous 
varieties  have  died.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  grow  Iris 
Histrio. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  have  not  suffered  nearly  as  much  m 
I  expected.  Some  few  have  died,  but  the  majority  are  growing 
and  appear  to  be  making  good  growth,  but  I  have  now  only  a 
very  small  quantity.  '&&  season  so  far  has  been  favonnwle 
to  Roses  in  this  district.  The  long  winter  and  cold  dry  spring 
have  retarded  their  growth,  and  the  cold  nights  in  Maj  have 
not  done  the  mischlS  they  generally  do. 

In  this  part  of  the  count^  there  has  been  little  if  any  fruit 
blossom,,  so  that  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  another  bad  year 
for  fruit,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  I  noticed  trees 
Hterally  covered  with  blossom.  Altogether,  I  think  I  must 
conclude  that  the  general  effects  of  the  winter  have  been  most 
disastrous  both  to  horticulture  and  fruit-growing. — Wyld 
Savage.  

PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

Abi&sma  GBiFFiTHn.— ''This  is  by  far  the  finest  species 
of  the  genus  as  yet  known.  It  was  discovered  by  Grifioth  in 
Bhotan  at  elevations  of  3000  to  6000  feet,  and  named  after  its 
discoverer  by  Schott,  who,  however,  failed  to  recognise  it 
amongst  the  species  subsequently  brought  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
from  Sikkim,  and  transmitted  to  him  for  examination,  and  he 
consequently  gave  to  the  latter  the  name  of  A.  Hookerianum. 
A  comparison  with  Griffith's  Bhotan  specimen  does  not  show 
any  difference  between  them,  though  the  latter  appears  to  afEect 
a  much  higher  elevation.  It  flowered  at  Preston  House  in 
May,  1879."— (J?<7^  3%.,  t  6491,-) 

RiBES  LACUSTSB.— '*  The  Swamp  Gooseberry  of  the  United 
States  of  America  inhabits  cold  wet  situations,  especially  the 
banks  of  mountain  rivers  across  the  whole  continent,  from  the 
Arotic  Oirole  in  Canada  to  Sitka  and  British  Columbia,  and 
from  New  England  to  Northern  California,  retaining  its  habits 
and  characters  in  more  northern  situations  and  throughout  tbe 
Eastern  States,  but  becoming  less  bristly  and  more  spiny  in 
Calif  omia,  where,  too,  the  leaves  are  pubescent.  Though  unat- 
tractive in  point  of  inflorescence,  its  beautiful  green  deUcato 
foliage  and  the  purplish  brown  branches  render  it  a  desirable 
shrub  for  cultivation.  The  fruit,  which  is  always  small,  seems 
to  vary  in  quality.  Asa  Gray  describes  it  as  *  unpleasant '  in 
New  England  ;  Lindley  (under  R.  echinatum)  says  on  Douglas's 
authori^,  *  berries  black,  pleasant ;'  Sereno  Watson  describes 
the  fruit  of  the  Califomian  variety  as  'acid,  intermediate 
between  a  Gooseberry  and  a  Currant  ;*  the  colour  of  the  berry, 
too,  is  variously  described  as  dark  brown,  red,  amber,  and 
purplish  black.  Though  introduced  so  long  ago  as  1812,  ac- 
cording to  Loudon,  the  Swamp  Gooseberry  has  never  till  now 
been  well  figured.  A  fine  specimen  flowers  annually  in  Kew 
in  the  month  of  June."— ( JM<f.,  t.  6432,) 

PfiiMtTLA  BIBIBICA  var,  Kashhiriana.— <<  The  Siberian 
Primrose  has  a  very  wide  range  of  geographical  distribution, 
from  Lapland  and  Sweden  across  &e  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia  to  Dahuria,  and  it  reappears  in  Arctic  America ;  ub 
southern  limit,  however,  is  E^ashmir,  from  whence  seeds  were 
sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens  by  Dr.  Aitohison,  which  flowered  in 
June  of  last  year."— (7W<2.,  t,  6493,) 

Oncidium  daststtlb.— ''A  very  elegant  plant,  a  native 
of  the  Organ  mountains  in  Brazil,  whence  it  was  imported  by 
Messrs.  B.  F.  Williams  of  the  Paradise  Nurseries.  Its  near 
allies  are  the  O.  citrinum  (Tab.  4464),  O.  bifolium  (Tab.  1491), 
and  0.  flezuosnm  (Tab.  2203),  aU  of  which  differ  in  the  form 
of  the  labellum,  its  crests,  and  in  other  conspicuous  characters. 
In  its  lateral  sepals  being  united  only  below  their  middle, 
it  forms  a  transition  between  Lindley's  two  great  sections  of 
TetrapetaJa  and  Pentapetala."--(i^i^.,  t  6494,) 

TiLLANDSiA  Malzinei.->**  It  was  discovered  about  the  year 
1870  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cordovo  in  Mexico  by  the 
Belgian  gentleman  after  whom  it  is  named,  M.  Omer  de  Malzine, 
and  was  first  flowered  in  cultivation  by  M.  Jacob  Makoy  of 
Li^ge  in  1872.  The  excellent  figure  in  the  '^Belgique  Horticole'* 
above  cited  represents  a  varie^  with  red  bracts.  In  the  plant 
which  flowered  at  Kew  in  April,  1879,  the  bracts  were  yelfow." 
— (ZJtrf.,  t,  6495,)     

Bouquets  AT  the  Manorb8Tbb  Show.— In  yonr  aooonnt 
of  the  above  Show  yon  omitted  to  mention  t^t  I  received  an 
extra  prize  for  a  collection  of  bouquets  which  were  greatly 
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■dmiied.  These  bouquets  with  the  fruit  appear  to  hare  been 
xemoTed  when  your  reporter  yisited  the  Show,  which  would 
aooonnt  for  the  absence  of  them  from  his  report.— J.  Jones, 
Tks  Nwr»eris$,  CoUm  Sill,  Shrewsbury. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Pctatoet, — ^The  serere  frosts  have  much  injured  the  growth  of 
these,  and  now  in  most  districts  the  long-continued  drought  has 
affected  them,  especially  where  no  manure  has  been  used.  Where 
sufficient  rain  has  not  fallen  it  is  advisable  to  thoroughly  water 
the  rows  of  early  varieties  before  they  are  earthed  up.  This  will 
also  admit  of  planting  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  winter  greens 
between  the  widely  distant  rows ;  these  plants  cannot  well  be 
established  too  early,  and  are  besides  spoiling  in  the  seed  beds  or 
where  pricked  out. 

Pects, — ^If  late  Peas  are  in  request  a  sowing  should  be  made  in 
heavily  manured  and  deeply  dag  soil,  or  better  still  in  trenches. 
Buitabie  medium-height  varieties  are  Premier  and  Om«ga,  and  the 
best  UXi  varieties  are  Ke  Plus  Ultra  and  British  Queen.  The 
advancing  crops,  especially  the  earliest,  will  be  much  benefited 
1^  liberafsupplies  of  liquid  manure,  or  by  watering-in  some  kind 
of  artificial  fertiliser.  Picching  out  the  points  of  the  growths 
when  the  first  blooms  are  set  win  cause  the  pods  to  fill  quicker. 

Hunner  and  Kidney  Beant.—The  former  delight  in  a  rich  soil, 
and  during  very  dry  weather  will  fail  unless  they  receive  abund* 
anoe  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Both  kinds  may  be  transplanted 
readily,  which  admits  of  the  rows  being  made  up  where  required. 

8trawberries.--The  present  season  has  so  far  been  very  unfa- 
Tourable  to  this  crop,  the  earliest  and  strongest  blooms  naving 
twice  been  blackenea  by  frost,  and  in  most  districts  the  plants  are 
much  too  dry  at  the  roots.  Where  this  is  the  case  a  good  soaking 
of  soft  water  should  be  given^  followed  if  possible,  and  also  after 
rain,  by  a  liberal  quantity  of  liquid  manure.  If  not  already  done, 
surround  the  plants  with  clean  litter  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on. 

GBKBNHOnSBS  AND  VINERIES. 

When  emptied  of  beddmg  plants  the  temj^rature  of  vineries 
and  greenhouses  may  with  advantage  be  raised  principally  or 
entirely  with  the  aid  of  enclosed  solar  heat  If  the  house  is 
closed,  sajr  at  about  4  P.U.,  ona  sunny  day,  and  the  walls,  floor,  and 
plants  syringed  with  tepid  water,  the  result  will  be  a  warm  genial 
temperature,  which  will  last  throughout  the  night.  On  dull  days 
the  nouses  may  be  closed  somewhat  eailier,  and  if  cold  a  little 
fire  heat  might  be  given,  especially  to  the  vineries.  This  in- 
creased tenoperatnre  will  have  a  very  stimulating  effect  on  Grapes, 
Tomatoes,  Peaches,  and  other  fruits,  and  Cucumbers ;  also  Glox- 
inias, Calceolarias^  Coleuses,  Dracsenas,  Achimenes,  Begonias, 
Plumbagos,  Fuchsias,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  heat-loving  plants. 
Those  plants  being  grown  for  decoration  during  the  winter  months 
are  also  benefited  by  the  early  maturation  of  the  growth. 

Caladitmu, — These  fine-foliaged  plants  when  well  grown  are 
extremely  handsome.  They^  will  not  attain  perfection  in  a  cool 
house,  and  unless  they  receive  liberal  treatment  are  not  particu- 
larly striking  even  when  grown  in  heat.  They  are  coarse-rooted, 
heat  and  moisture-loving  plants,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
The  oorms  are  generally  stsrted  in  small  pots  according  to  their 
size)  and  as  a  rule  one  g[ood  shift  is  found  sufficient.  Well-drained 
jDots  are  used,  varying  m  size  from  the  6-iuch  to  the  10-inch  pots. 
The  greater  the  number  of  crowns  of  the  strong-nowing  varieties 
the  larger  the  pots  must  be.  Suitable  soil  consists  of  two  parts 
of  turfy  loam  and  one  of  Tpeat  (both  in  a  rough  state),  one  part  of 
well-decomposed  manure,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  charcoal  and 
sand.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  peat.  The  plants 
should  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  when  well  established 
they  require  abundance  of  water  varied  with  liquid  manure. 

Torenias. — The  two  rather  new  species  —  T.  Bailloni.  flowers 
yellow,  with  brownish  red  throat ;  and  T.  Fonrnieri,  say  blue, 
deep  blue  spots,  and  yellow  throat— are  beautiful  and  easily 
grown  greenhouse  plants.  The  latter  is  more  attractive,  more 
robust,  and  less  trailing  in  iiabit  than  the  former.  The  seed 
if  sown  in  lijifht  soU  and  very  slightly  covered  with  sand  germi- 
nates freely  in  heat.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  for  a  late  batch. 
When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  prick  them  off  either  singly 
in  thumb  pots,  or  three  or  more  plants  in  a  d-inch  pot,  using  light 
loamy  soil,  and  return  them  to  the  frame.  When  growing  freely 
pinch  them  back  to  the  second  joint,  and  the  side  shoots  that 
follow  to  one  joint,  giving  the  final  snift  when  breaking  afresh, 
using  soil  in  a  rougher  and  richer  state  than  before.  T.  Fournien 
is  sometimes  grown  in  pans  similar  to  those  used  for  Achimenes. 
About  five  plants  are  required  for  each  pan.  Pots,  however, 
answer  quite  as  well.  This  variety  is  inclined  to  be  trailing,  but 
if  three  plants  are  grown  in  either  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  and  pinched 
back  twice  neat  globular  heads  will  be  formed,  which  are  to  be 
preferred.  T.  Bailloni  when  first  grown  was  treated  as  a  stove 
plant,  but  did  not  flower  freely  tiU  placed  in  a  cool  house.  It  did 
not  succeed  so  well  planted  in  a  mixed  border  as  did  T.  Foumieri. 
Mignonette, — Fine  specimen  plants  of  these,  either  pyramidally 
or  standard-trained,  can  with  a  little  trouble  be  grown  for  winten 


work.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at  once  thinly  in  thumb  pots, 
using  firm  loamy  soil.  Place  the  pots  iii  a  cold  frame,  and  thin 
out  tne  seedling  when  large  enough,  leaving  three  plants  in  each 
pot  for  pyramids  and  one  for  a  standard.  Shade  from  bright 
sunshine  only,  but  avoid  drawing  up  the  plants.  The  large 
pyramidal-flowering  is  suitable,  but  Miles'  Spiral  will  be  found 
superior  to  it. 

Pelargoniums  not  in  flower  should  be  examined  for  aphides, 
and  if  they  be  present  fumigate  at  once.  Plants  that  are  flowering 
may  be  afforded  weak  liquid  manure,  and  plants  stopped  some 
time  back  for  later  flowering  should  alA)  have  liquid  manure,  but 
not  too  strong,  or  it  may  induce  too  much  foliage  at  the  expense 
of  flower.  Shift  Chrysanthemums  into  their  large  pots,  em^lojring 
good  turfy  loam  with  a  sixth  of  decayed  manure  and  a  sprinkling 
of  bone  dost.  The  drainage  should  be  good,  placing  a  lew  large 
crocks  at  the  bottom,  and  over  these  some  crushed  bones  if  pro- 
curable, or,  failing  them,  some  smaller  crocks.    Pot  rather  firmly. 

As  soon  as  Cinerarias  for  winter  flowering  are  lar^  enough  pot 
them  off  singly,  and  after  the  plants  are  established  in  gentle  heat 
grow  them  on  in  cold  frames.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  Primulas 
for  autumn  flowering.  Tuberoses  should  be  brought  into  flower 
as  required  by  placmg  them  in  heat,  and  more  should  be  potted 
for  late  flowenng.  At  the  time  of  potting  the  soil  should  be 
moist  and  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing the  tope  cool  so  as  to  facilitate  root-action  before  top  growth, 
and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants  may  be  removed 
to  a  warmer  house,  affording  them  plenty  of  water  and  keeping 
them  near  to  the  glass.  Encourage  Balsams  by  liberal  treatment  ^ 
the  early-sown  plants  should  have  liquid  manure,  syringing  to 
keep  down  green  aphides  and  red  spider.  Keep  Cockscombs  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  well  supplied  with  water  and  liquid 
manure  after  the  **  combs  "  appear.  Globe  Amaranthuses  require 
to  be  kept  a  little  drier  and  cooler  than  Cockscombs.  Plants  of 
Bichardia  OBthiopica  that  have  fiowered  may  have  the  suckers  taken 
off,  potted  in  4  or  6-inch  pots,  encouraged  to  make  growth  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  be  planted  in  rich  soil  in  rows  outdoors,  where 
they  will  become  stronger  than  if  kept  in  pots. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HABDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  leadipg  shoots  of  A|iricot  trees  should  now  be  tied  or 
naiied-in  where  they  are  required  for  filling  up  yacant  spaces,  and 
the  forerights  or  siae  shoots  pinched  back  to  three  or  four  leaves 
to  induce  the  early  formation  of  spurs  and  insure  the  thorough, 
ripening  of  the  wood.  The  trees  bemg  well  furnished  with  young 
healthy  wood,  any  projecting  unsightly  spurs  may  be  removed, 
this  beisff  better  done  now  than  during  the  season  of  rest. 
Destroy  all  tiie  grubs  folded  up  in  the  foliage  by  picking  them  off 
or  squeecing  them  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  Complete  the 
disbudding  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  secure  the  young 
shoots  either  by  tyiuff  or  nailing,  leaving  plenty  of  spaoe  m  this 
ligature  for  the  swelling  of  the  wood.  The  trees  are  generally 
dean  and  healthy,  but  a  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  aphides^ 
synnging  with  tobacco  water  upon  its  first  appearance,  and 
following  wiUi  a  good  washing  from  the  garden  ensine  a  day  or 
two  afterwards.  Cherries  on  walls  may  be  treated  similarly  to 
Apricots.  Morellos  should  have  as  much  young  wood  laid  in  as 
there  is  room  for,  removing  the  forerights,  and  stopping  the  side 
shoots  not  required  for  layine-in  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf.  The 
forerights  of  Plums  should  be  similarly  stopped,  and  any  elon- 
gated spurs  may  also  be  cut  back  as  advised  lor  Apricots,  the  side 
shoots  being  stopped  at  the  tbad  or  fourth  joint,  extension  shoots 
required  for  fcrnishing  the  trees  to  be  trained-in  their  full  length. 

Becently  transplanted  trees  should  be  watered  during  dry 
weather  and  well  mulched,  the  weather  being  very  trying  for 
such  trees  recently.  Where  established  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears 
have  been  headed  down  and  regrafted  during  the  present  spring 
the  scions  will  probably  be  growing  vigorously;  the  clay  may 
then  be  removed  and  the  ligatures  slackened,  supporting  the 
scions  in  some  way  to  prevent  their  breaking  off  by  their  own 
weight  or  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Strawberries  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  should  have  a  heavy  water- 
ing if  the  weather  be  dry — with  liquid  manure  if  it  be  available,  the 
mulching  will  then  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist  darini;  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  should  be  thinned  if  large  specimens 
are  required,  leaving  a  few  of  the  best  on  each  truss,  and  to  secure 
the  well  and  even  colouring  and  high  quality  tie  the  trusses  to 
small  sticks  to  expose  the  fruit  to  sun  and  air.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  caterpillars  on  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  and  dust 
well  with  hellebore  powder  upon  their  first  appearance.  Cuckoos 
have  kept  our  bushes  free  of  these  pests  so  far  this  season  and  for 
many  years  past.  Black  Currants  are  falling  off  in  many  places 
to  a  lamentable  extent ;  ours  never  promised  a  more  abundaiit 
crop.  The  branches  are  well  thinned  out  annually,  and  the  fruit 
borne  by  the  young  growths  is  large  and  fine. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

VtiMJ.— Late  Grapes  should  be  thinned  immediately  they  are 
large  enough,  the  berries  swelling  so  rapidly  at  this  season  that  they 
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*oon  become  too  large  to  be  thinned  properly  and  expeditioixsly ; 
besides,  when  the  work  is  too  long  deferred  the  size  of  the  frait  is 
impaired.  The  laterals  must  not  be  allowed  to  extend  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  principal  foliage.  The  growth  may  be  allowed 
to  extend  when  there  is  space  to  admit  of  its  full  exposure  to 
light,  but  not  otherwise,  overcrowding  and  overcropping  being  the 
cause  of  more  failures  than  any  other  error  of  culture.  Remove 
all  superfluous,  badly  placed,  deformed,  or  small  bunches.  Crop 
lightly,  which  means  size,  quality,  and  high  finish ;  bulk  meaning 
«nall  iruit,  bad  colour,  poor  quality,  non-keeping,  and  shanking. 
Water  thoroughly  when  necessary,  one  good  soaking  is  worth 
many  driblets.  Crops  swelling  oir  will  be  benefited  by  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure  or  a  little  guano  sprinkled  over  the  border 
fireviously  to  watering,  and  mulching  with  short  manure  after  a 
good  watering  will  encourage  surface  roots.  Vines  from  which 
the  Grapes  have  been  cut  should  be  syringed  occasionally,  so  as  to 
keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy  and  promote  the  ripening  of 
the  wood.  When  the  Grapes  are  ripe  moderate  moisture  should 
be  maintained  for  the  health  of  the  Tines,  and  accompanied  by 
free  ventilation  it  will  not  injuriously  affect  the  Grapes;  keep 
the  lateral  growths  closely  stopped.  Where  Grapes  are  ning 
A  constant  and  liberal  supply  of  air  must  be  secured,  or  they 
wUl  not  colour  well  or  be  perfect  in  flavour.  Muscats  and  Lady 
Downe's  completing  the  stoning  process  should  have  air  abun> 
^Ltly,  as  if  the  W6ather  be  bright  they  are  liable  to  be  scalded. 
Maintain  a  moist  sweet  atmosphere  in  all  houses  swelling  off  the 
fruit;  and  although  fires  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  much  may 
l>e  done  bjr  closing  early  on  fine  afternoons  with  plenty  of  moisture 
in  economising  fuel.  Stop  Vines  in  pots  when  about  8  feet  long, 
■and  pinch  the  laterals  and  sub-laterals  at  one  joint  as  produced. 
This  applies  to  Vines  intended  for  fruiting  next  season ;  those  in- 
tended for  planting  may  be  allowed  to  make  all  the  lateral 
growths  they  can,  or  be  less  closely  pinched  and  be  cut  back  to 
two  or  three  eyes  at  planting  time. 

Figs. — Contmue  former  directions  with  respect  of  trees  ripening 
their  fruit  until  the  crop  is  perfected,  after  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  tnore  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  to 
accelerate  the  second  crop.  The  border  should  be  well  mulched, 
watering  it  thoroughly.  Attend  to  stopping,  tying,  and  regulat- 
ing the  growths,  hot  allowing  the  latter  to  become  overcrowded, 
as  full  exposure  to  light  and  air  is  essential  to  their  maturity. 
The  thinning  of  the  second  crop  of  Figs  must  have  attention,  as 
too  heavy  a  crop  is  not  only  exhausting  to  the  tree,  but  the  fruit 
is  inferior  in  size  and  quahty.  Trees  in  pots  which  were  forced 
«arly  should,  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  ripened,  be  syringed  twice 
a  day,  top-dressing  with  fresh  manure,  and  the  necessary  waters 
ings  through  the  mulchings  will  carry  support  to  the  roots.  If 
the  trees  be  weakljr  remove  the  second  crop  or  fruit  entirely,  con- 
tinuing the  trees  in  the  house  until  the  wood  is  well  ripened, 
when  they  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  outdoors  in  a  warm  sunny 
situation,  watering  as  necessary,  and  syringing  occasionally  in  dry 
hot  weather.  Attend  to  later-started  crops  in  tying  the  shoots, 
stopping  and  thinning  them  where  too  thickly  placed  ;  and  when 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  afford  the  same  ti'eatment  as  advised  for 
the  early  forced  Fig8-^t.f.,  gradually  diminishing  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  roots  and  atmosphere,  with  a  circulation  of  dry  warm 
■aSx  constantly,  until  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove, — Cuttings  may  still  be  inserted  of  such  winter-flowering 
plants  as  the  blue  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Aphelandra  cnstata, 
A.  aurantiaca  Roezlii,  which  do  well  in  4  to  6-mch  pots  in  a  com- 
post of  peat  and  loam.    Plumbago  coccinea  superba  is  very  bright 
in  colour;  cuttings  an  Inch  in  length  with  a  heel  strike  freely 
in  gentle  heat,  and  make  good  flowering  plants  in  6-inch  pots. 
Centropogons  and  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  strike  freely  from  the 
young  growths,  as  also  do  Hebeclinium  ianthinum,  Centradenia 
rosea,  and  C.  floribunda.    When  rooted  they  should  be  potted 
off  and  grown  on  near  the  glass  where  they  have  all  the  light 
possible,  shifting  them  into  mrger  pots  as  required,  6  or  7-iach 
pots  being  large  enough  for  most  decon;tive  purposes.    Encourage 
Iiuculia  gracissima  with  root  room  as  required  and  an  intermediate 
temperature.    If  there  is  a  suitable  position  to  turn  the  plant  out 
in  a  border,  and  a  back  wall  not  too  much  shaded  to  train  it  to,  it 
will  afford  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  way  of  flowers  for  cut- 
ting.   Clerodendron  Balfourianum  is  grown  mostly  in  pots  trained 
to  trellises  for  decorative  or  exhibition  purposes,  but  planted  out 
and  trained  to  wires  beneath  the  rafters  of  the  stove  it  gives  a 
wealth  of  flowers  for  cutting.    Bougainvillea  glabra  in  a  pot  is 
yery  useful,  but  a  plant  or  two  planted  out  and  trained  beneath 
the  roof  aftords  grand  sprays  of  its  high-coloured  bracts  when 
grown  in  plenty  of  lieht,  and  in  quantity  quite  remarkable,  over 
a  lengthened  time — indeed,  for  half  the  year.    Allamanda  nbbllis, 
A.  Cnelsoni,  Ac,  planted  out  and  trained  to  the  roof  wires  afford 
abundance  of  grand  trusses  of  flowers  for  cutting^  and  continuously 
over  a  long  period,  the  plants  being  supplied  with  liquid  manure 
after  commencing  to  flower.    Dipladenia  Brearleyana  is  simply 
ma^ificent  treated  similarly,  and  Rondeletia  speciosa  major  gives 
an  immense  quantity  of  its  orange  terminal  trusses  over  an  ex- 
tended period,  which  are  very  fine  for  cutting.     We  strongly 
recommend  these  for  planting  out  where  cut  flowers  in  variety  are 


in  demand,  along  with  Btephanotis.  Gardenias  are  also  best 
planted  out,  G.  florida  intermedia  being  the  best,  haying  blooms 
I  inches  across  and  very  sweet ;  and  Ixora  acuminata  giyes  \t» 
fragrant  white  heads  of  bloom  almost  continuously  under  similazr 
treatment.  Franciscea  calyclna  major  is  a  fine  winter-flowering 
plant  widi  large  purple  flowers,  and,  though  of  no  use  for  cutting, 
it  is  a  fine  decorative  plant.  Gesnera  zebrina,  G.  splsndens,  G.oinni^ 
barina,  and  G.  exoniensis  are  ver;^  useful  winter-flowering  plants, 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  bright  and  the  foliage  ornamental. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  make  sturdy  growth  by  affording 
them  positions  near  the  glass.  Single  plants  in  6-inch  pots  are 
very  effective  for  decorative  purposes,  and  half  a  dozen  in  an  8  or 
9-inch  pot  produce  a  fine  effect  They  do  well  in  peat  and  loam 
with  a  little  leaf  soil  and  sand,  giving  liquid  manure  when  the 
plants  are  in  free  growth.  There  is  yet  plenty  of  time  to  obtain 
flowering  plants  of  Begonias  in  6  or  8-incn  pots,  by  inserting  cat« 
tings  at  once  of  such  kinds  as  insignis,  Moonlight,  fuchsloides, 
Saundersi.  Digswelliensis,  hvbrida  mnltiflora,  Weltoniensis,  Ac, 
growing  tnem  on  in  plenty  oi  light  and  not  too  warm.  Stnpto- 
carpus  biflorus  raised  hx>m  seed  sown  now,  the  seedlings  potted 
off  as  soon  as  ready  and  kept  growing  through  the  autumn  and 
winter,  are  useful  for  mar^s  of  stages,  and  its  delicate-colonzsd 
flowers  are  chaste  for  cutting. 

Orchidt, — Great  care  will  be  required  so  as  not  to  aUowacnnient. 
of  cold  air  to  come  in  contact  with  the  young  shoots  of  growing 
plants ;  the  ventilation  should  be  eoarran^  that  the  air  can  pass 
over  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  leaves  bemg  now  succulent,  Qyw- 
moisture  must  be  guarded  against  by  having  the  folia^  dry  at 
least  once  a  day.  I!  any  plants  show  indications  of  disease  ex- 
amine the  roots,  cutting  away  any  diseased  portions,  applying  a 
little  quicklime,  and  keeping  them  a  little  drier  than  usual  for  a  lew 
days.  Phalanopses  when  grown  in  pots  or  baskets  should  not 
have  much  moss,  as  the  roots  delight  to  cling  to  the  pots  and 
external  surfaces,  and  by  damping  frequently  the  roots  will  grow 
more  rapidly  and  with  less  risk  of  decaying  than  in  a  mass  of  wet 
moss.  AneisBCum  bilobum  grows  and  flowers  freely  when  sub* 
jected  to  Uie  same  treatment  as  Phalsenopses.  Calanthe  vestita, 
C.  Veitchii,  C.  Turned,  and  Limatodes  rosea  that  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  will  oe  benefited  by  a  shift  into  a  larger  size, 
e'nploying  leaf  soil  and  old  well-dedaved  manure ;  or  if  it  is  not 
convenient  to  shift  them,  afford  weak  liquid  manure  at  eyenr  alter* 
nate  watering,  syringing  freely  morning  and  evening,  and  shade 
only  from  hot  sun.  Dendrochilum  filiforme  now  throwing  up  ths 
flower  spikes  requires  a  good  supply  of  water.  Afford  plenty  of 
air  to  Spidendrums,  and  as  much  light  as  possible.  LsBlia  cinnaba* 
riua  should  be  top-dressed  or  repotted  as  may  be  necessary  before 
the  plant  starts  into  growth,  using  rough  peat  and  plenty  of 
drainage ;  it  does  best  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  bouse.  Den- 
drobium  spedosum,  Lsalia  albida,  L.  acuminata  and  var.  roses, 
L.  autumnalis,  L.  furfuracea,  and  L.  majalis  succeed  better  in  a 
greenhouse  during  the  summer  months  than  in  the  Mexican  house 
with  plants  that  require  shade. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Bull,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.— Caeo/o^w  of  New  Plants, 
John  Laing  dr  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.— (7enera;  CaialoffW  of 
Plantt. 
Osbom  A  Sons,  Fnlham.— -CatoJo^tis  of  Hardy  Planti, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Bditon" 
or  to  *'  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  'Mi,  Johnson  ov 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel^f  to  any  of  our  oorrespondentSy 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  ana  eaqmse. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  qnertienfl 
relatuisr  to  Ghbrdening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjeote^ 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  ab 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  bs  written,  am 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  ^setkiae 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  zetur»  rejeefeed 
communications. 

Boss  Febts  (E.  Jlf.).~T1ie  half-dozen  words  of  description  of  grub  No.  % 
axe  quite  insufflcient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  name.  No.  3  is  no  doube 
the  larva  of  the  Bose  T6rtriz,  T.  BergmaQnlaoA,  and  No.  S  Is  Tettfgonte 
spumarla. 

y mm  Soorchbd  (J.  E.)  .— Yonr  last  conjecttire  Is  no  doubt  the  right  oin  ■ 
nom^y,  the  snn  shlninnr  with  much  power  on  the  Vine  when  the  fbUage  bse 
been  moist  by  (the  evaporation  from  the  tank.  Shaip  cursnts  of  ale 
would  also  induoo  tiie  rusty  appearance  of  the  young  wood. 

BRADICATIHQ  BtrsHSS  (R.  A.  H.y.—DiB  first  essential  is  to  dnin  the  land 
thoxooffUy.  then  as  the  rashes  appear  mow  them  off  closely  and  ficeqneotlyt 
and  dress  the  land  with  lime.  If  this  practice  is  properly  earned  out  tiM  rushes 
will  be  fewer  and  weaker  yearly,  and  will  eventually  disappear.  The  pqper 
you  name  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  only  means  of  recovering  your  mooegr 
is  by  an  action  in  the  County  CSoort.  We  state  the  remedy,  bat  neither  adviM 
you  to  adopt  it  nor  dissaade  yoa  from  doing  so.  Ton  must  detsmdns 
matter  for  yourself. 


BnremyB  Flahts  irork$Mre),—Thej  veqnbea  U^ht  posWon  in  a  w«n» 
V  house  or  frame  having  a  night  temperatare  m  not  less  than  60^  witii  a  pro- 
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portkniAto  rise  during  the  dnj.  Tb^  raqolra  also  a  mobt  genial  atmotpbere, 
Mi4  ahottid  not,  in  their  small  state  espedall/,  be  exposed  to  strong  currents 
of  air.  A  oompost  oonsistingof  two-thirds  or  Ugbt  turfy  loam,  the  remaining 
third  of  peat,  leaf  soil,  or  deoayed  manure,  will  be  suitable.  They  require 
08|iioi»  sttppUes  of  water,  therefore  the  pota  should  be  well  drained  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  tnraing  sour.  In  potting  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure 
the  roots,  and  it  is  very  adTisable  not  to  touch  the  leaves  frequently  when 
the  plants  are  small,  or  they  will  not  grow  freely. 

BBODODIHDBONB  not  Flowbbino  {A.  B.).—The  oontinned  rains  of 
last  fuamer  and  consequent  absence  of  sun  preVented  the  maturation  of  the 
Crowthf  and  the  eerere  winter  also  injured  the  bods,  henoe  many  Rhodo- 
flsndnoa  aire  not  Howering  freely  this  year.  The  weather  that  baa  lately 
ynT«iled  has  been  yny  favourable  to  the  seitiDg  of  the  buds,  and  in  all 
yrobahilitgr  your  shrubs  will  flower  well  next  year  without  any  special 
.— iirtanre  we  are  unable  to  acoount  for  the  ohanged  condition  of  your 
Eoaes ;  but  no  flowen  emit  perfume  so  well  when  the  atmosphere  is  Teir 
dry,  as  It  has  been  of  late,  as  during  moist  genial  weather.  Your  plants  wul 
prabahly  noover  their  leet  property. 

Latb  Qbavss  (&(ter€&er).— The  Tarieties  you  naiM  tf  gvofwn  on  steadily 
will  not  be  too  earty  for  late  use,  as  the  better  they  are  ripened  the  better 
thegr  keep.  Yon  eannot  do  befefter  than  toUow  the  iaetmctions  given  frem 
tline  to  time  in  oar  "Worlc  for  the  Week."  A  night  temperature  of  about 
M°,  Xalling  to  ao''  in  the  morning,  will  be  suitable.  Yentlute  vecy  early  in 
the  mommg  in  adrance  of  tiie  inoreosing  temperature,  and  close  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  lessen  the  need  of  fire  heat.  Late  Qxapes  require  to  be  thinned 
aaon  ftedy  than  the  early  Tarietiee.  as  if  the  bunches  are  crowded  the 
benisBan  liable  to  become  mouldy  in  the  winter.  When  the  Qmpsa  an 
dpe  the  bnaohea  dionld  be  quite  chin,  so  that  the  air  oan  dronlate  through 
ibtBUk ;  the  Qxttpm  will  then*  with  othorwiae  good  manaympnt,  hang  for  a 
long  period. 

DaSTBOTlHO  IHBIPS  (IT.  Jbi<rtf).— There  an  no  better  modes  of  de- 
•troylng  them  than  by  fumigation  and  the  frequent  application  of  Insectl- 
ddes.  Tobacco  smoke  will  kill  the  insects  but  not  their  eggs ;  and  further, 
as  soon  as  tbe  house  is  being  filled  with  smoke,  a  number  of  the  Insects  fall 
to  the  gmmd  and  bmy  themselves  in  the  soli,  fVom  which  they  emsi8«  the 
Jwrtday.  Fmnlgatiaii  should  bo  cooduoted  therefore  dnnng  two  ooneeciitlve 
•wniaga  and  at  fortnightly  intervals.  Soft  aora  or  Qishnnt  oompound  and 
tobaooo  water  will  Mil  thripa ;  S  or  8  osa.  of  either  the  former  diasolved  in  a 
gallon  of  water  And  half  a  pint  of  tobaooo  liquid  added.  This  applied  at  a 
tempentun  of  130^  will  kill  every  insect  it  touches.  By  persistent  applica- 
tion of  these  remedies  your  houses  may  be  cleared ;  and  if  you  then  keq}  the 
pUmts  in  a  healthy  vii^orous  state  and  maintain  a  lAolBt  genial  atmoapbsn 
fSB  trill  not  be  moch  traabled  with  the  pest. 

Opuronm  ov  Batssu  tbbkuoosa  (/.  Fimpmny^Tbkt  Orahld  is  of  may 
«aMaMk  but  it  will  not  succeed  In  a  greenhonae  with  Fuohsias  and  Fielaxgo- 
alnmi^  aa  it  reqnlrea  a  higher  tentpentun  and  closer  atmowhere.  A  stove 
where  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  eo<'  or  U^'  is  maintained  during  the 
inmmer,  nor  less  than  65*  during  the  winter,  would  suit  it  if  abundant  mois- 
ture be  supplied  while  the  plants  are  growing.  It  thrives  in  a  compost  of 
Bght  flbreoB  loam,  peat,  sand,  and  sphi«:num  well  incorporated,  the  pots 
being  tboraoghly  draired.  Tbe  plants  flower  during  May  and  June,  pro- 
4nfltag  spikea  from  the  side  of  the  jpseudorbulba.  Cypripedlum  Insane 
anooeads  in  tbe  same  eompoet,  and  flowers  during  the  winter  months. 
Juatlda  camea  is  a  useful  plant  for  decorative  purpoees  when  well  grown. 
It  luoceeds  in  a  temperature  intermediate  between  a  stove  and  a  greenhouse, 
Uriitch  is  also  suitable  for  the  Qypripedium. 

Gaxbllu  TBM£TumxT  (W.  />.).— The  plants^  now  that  they  are  making 
trMh  growth,  sboold  be  wen  supplied  with  water,  never  allowing  them  to 
beoome  diy ;  in  fact,  if  the  drainage  is  good  tbe  supply  oan  hardly  be  too 
Uberal,  but  oara  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  do  not  beoome  eodden  by 
fosqnent  heavy  needless  waterings,  otherwise  the  roots  will  decay,  the 
foliage  beoome  yeUow,  and  the  flower  buds  fall  in  winter.  It  is  well  to  pre- 
lerve  a  moist  atmosphere  and  to  syringe  the  plants  twice  daily.  AHord  shade 
ftom  bright  sun,  aathe  sun  fidling  poweirfuUy  on  the  leaves  whilst  wet  causes 
them  tospot.  After  tbe  flower  buds  sre  set.  the  plant  should  be  kept  cool, 
«ndi«bengia«th  is  oompiete  moisture  obonld  be  discontinued. 

AJIPABJLGU8  Cdltd&b  (/mpr<ma/ifr).— The  following  extract  from  our 
small  manual,  <*Kltohen  Qardening,"  which  can  be  bad  post  free  for  4M., 
will  answer  your  inquiries.  •*  There  are  five  oonditiom  essential  for  obtali&g 
anabnndanoe  of  fine  Aspasagua.  1,  Beds  well  drained.  2,  Abundanceof 
rich  dung  in  the  antonm.  3,  Weeik^  sprinkUnga  of  salt  and  strong  liquid 
jnaxnne  during  the  whole  period  of  growth.  4,  Leaving  off  cnttfaig  l^  tbe 
mldoto  of  June.  6,  Not  cutting  down  the  seed-stems  until  they  are  quite 
ydlow.  MaUng  Oe  .AAf.— This  la  beet  done  at  the  end  of  Match  dt  early  in 
April,  this  being  the  bert  time  also  tor  planting.  If  tbe  ground  is  common 
loam,  and  wall  drained,  or  having  a  subsoil  of  gravel  or  chalk,  nothing  mon 
is  nosded  than  to  trench  the  space  Intended  for  the  bad,  and  to  mix  with 
tha  anil  as  mnoh  rich  thoroughly  decayed  dung  as  can  be  worked  In. 
KaRtfn«r.~Have  only  two  rows  of  phmts  in  each  bed,  as  this  enables 
them  to  be  cultivated  and  cut  from  easily.  Set  the  rows  out  2  feet  apart, 
stretching  the  Une,  and  drawing  witn  a  hoe  a  drill  on  each  ride  of  it,  suffl- 
eiently  deep  for  the  roots  to  be  extended  on  each  ride  of  the  little  ridge 
which  is  thus  leCt  between  the  two  drills,  and  on  which  rid^  the  plastts  are 
yiaosd.  Their  roots  being  equally  divided  on  each  ride,  nothing  mon  is 
nquirsd  than  fllllng  up  the  drills  with  a  hoe  or  rake.  The  plants  should  be 
chosen  when  tboy  have  started  into  growth  2  or  8  inches ;  they  should  be 
forkBd  out  carefully,  and  tbeir  roots  not  allowed  to  g«t  dry  after  being  taken 
^.  Ko  heads  should  be  cut  tbe  fl«t  year  after  planting,  and  very  few  the 
second.  Amtmer-dretshi^  the  /i^tfr.^when  tbe  beds  have  come  Into  pro- 
duotlopdo  not  continue  cutting  after  the  end  of  June.  Keep  a  thoroi^hly 
Man  sortseo.  Apply  slight  dradglngs  of  salt,  and  if  a  little  guano  and 
^acred  dust  can  be  given  alternately,  tbe  vigorous  growth  of  the  Asparagus 
win  be  increased.  No  one  would  tbink  of  applyiug  salt,  guano,  or  liquid 
znannre  in  hot  parching  weather.  Advantage  should,  at  all  times,  be  taken 
«t  applying  them  at  the  commencement  of  rain,  that  they  may  be  imme- 
diately washed  in.  If  tbe  manures  are  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
^len  dry,  this  sheold  at  onoe  be  weU  scarifled,  and  then  thoroughly  soaked 
with  water." 

Tea  SOSES  (*ym).— if  you  are  really  a  tyro  In  Roae  culture  you  must  not 
expect  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  year  or  two  by  growing  Tea  Roses  for  sale. 
To  the  experienced  their  onlturo  Is  easy,  but  tyros  have  frequently  to  pur- 
cbsso  suooees  by  a  few  failures  and  some  oonaequent  diBiu>pointment.  You 
WDuld  do  well  to  virit  some  of  the  establishments  where  plants  and  flowen  are 


grown  for  market,  and  you  would  gather  more  useful  information  than  yon 
can  possibly  derive  from  reading  alone.  Your  plan  appean  to  be  good.  The 
back  wfUl  will  ansWbr  admteably  fat  suoh  varieries  aa  Martehal  Niel,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  and  Climbing  DevonieuKis ;  and  you  might  also  train  four  plants  up 
the  ralten  after  the  manner  of  Vines,  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
cover  the  roof  so  as  to  unduly  shade  the  plants  beneath.  Tbe  front  lights 
should  be  kept  clear.  Like  most  tyros  you  appear  to  have  a  dlsporition  to 
ecr  in  desbring  to  grow  too  many  varieties.  The  best  yellow  Hose  for  button- 
holes is  Isabella  Sprunt,  cloeel}-  followed  by  Madame  Falcot.  The  best  white 
Tea  Rose  for  market  is  Niphetos.  Devonlensis  is  always  welcome,  and  the 
Noisette  Lamarque  and  the  fiee-flowering  Mrs.  Bosanquet  are  suitable  for 
your  requirements.  You  had  better  grow  the  varieties  named  In  quantity, 
increasing  those  that  answer  your  purpose  the  best»  and  rednoe  the  otben 
accordingly. 

The  Ouokoo-spit  Iitbbct  IirFBsnyo  Plakts  {S.  A.).— The  insect  yoa 
refer  to  aa  being  so  prevalent  this  season  in  the  nrighbonrhood  of  Loadmis 
the  Tettigonia  spumaria  of  some  entomologists,  and  the  OeroopUi.  Cicada,  or 
Aphropbara  spumaria  of  othen ;  it  is  known  as  the  Froth  insect,  Ouckoo-sptt, 
Froth-hopper,  or  Frog-hopper.   Its  larva  enveloped  in  ite  froth  is  prevnlent 
mxm  the  shoots  of  the  white  Thorn  or  Quick ;  but  it  also  infests  tbe  stems 
of  Pinks,  Oamatlons,  Lilacs,  and  many  other  planca.    If  the  froth  be  re- 
moved onaandaoiaetbneB  two  small,  pale  green,  aptiis-Uke  fosscto  are  detsctsd. 
These  are  the  larva  or  young  of  the  froth  fly.    By  means  of  its  sharp  rostrum 
or  beak  it  extracts  the  sap  of  the  plant,  and  voids  it  as  an  exorement  in  tbe- 
frothy  form,  which  is  its  characteristic.    About  the  end  of  Jidy  it  sheds  its 
skin,  leaving  it  in  tbe  froth,  and  comes  forth  the  perfect  insect.    About  tb» 
beginning  of  August  the  males  and  fem^es  may  be  found  in  palre  nnmerouriy 
on  the  plants  they  frequent.    Tbsy  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  thickly 
dotted,  and  clothed  with  short  habs.    Tbe  legs  are  rix  In  number,  riiort,  but. 
two  bind  legs  longest,  and  formed  for  leaping.    8o  eflectnal  are  they  for  Vblb 
puraose  that,  as  Mr.  Kirby  states,  aftor  showing  theb:  mode  of  leaping,  tbcy 
will  spring  6  or  6  feet  at  a  time,  being  more  tbau  260  times  their  ownTengtb, 
or  "as  if  a  man  of  ordinary  height  riiould  be  able  to  vault  through  the  afar 
to  the  diataBce  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile."    It  is  not  aaoertalnad  where  the  eggs 
of  this  insect  are  deporited,  but  probably  on  the  stems  of  the  plants  on  the 
shoots  of  whieh  the  larva  fseds.    It  iqipsars,  however,  that  they  can  travel 
after  hatching,  for  seedlings  and  plants  ndaert  from  root-cuttings  are  ofbcsk 
affected.    We  know  of  no  better  plan  for  destroying  the  insect  than  drawing- 
the  sfieoted  shoots  between  tbe  fingers,  and  tbendipping  these  into  a  bowl 
of  water  after  sach  gram>.    In  the  case  of  Carnation  stems  and  othtir  flowen 
requiring  more  tender  treatment  all  tbe  froth  may  be  taken  frtun  tiie  insect 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  ^xn^,  and  itself  then  removed  by  a  camel'Sfhair 
brush. 

Cabhation  IThhbaltht  (C.  />.>.— If  all  the  leaves  are  Uke  the  one  yon 
have  sent  your  plant  is  in  a  very  uiisatisfactorv  state,  and  you  cannot  expect 
it  to  produce  fine  flowers.  Ths  xoot«otlQn  is  defective,  but  from  what  cause 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  soil  may  be  exhausted ;  or  it  may  have 
been  kept  too  wet,  cauring  tbiB  roots  to  decay ;  or  too  diy,  causing  ^em  to- 
StirivsL  Fintsee  that  the  drainage  of  the  soil  is  efllcient,  tiisn  remove  sn 
hich  or  two  of  the  surface  soil  and  apply  fresh  compost  of  turfy  loam  and 
manure  to  induce  active  roots.  If  the  pot  is  full  of  roots  clear  soot  water 
given  tape  or  three  times  a  week  would  benafit  the-  plant.  There  is  no 
mildew  on  the  leaf  sent,  but  there  are  rigns  that  It  has  bsen  afGeoted  a,t  some- 
time or  other.    Dusting  with  sulphur  will  destroy  the  parasite. 

TlTBBBOim  BTComAS  (/<(l(w»).— As  the  plants  in  the  small  pota  are  no- 
donbt  n>ot*bonnd  th^y  should  be  shifted  into  6-lnch  pets  at  onoe.  Dsalai 
the  pots  weU,  and  employ  s  compost  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  or  old 
decayed  manure  in  equal  parts,  with  a  Uberal  admixture  of  sand.  TakS- 
care  that  the  soil  in  the  small  pots  is  not  dry,  neither  must  it  be  very  wet  at 
the  time  df.  potting.  Do  not  fill  tbe  pots  quite  full  of  soil,  a  space  half  an 
inch  daep  should  be  left  for  holding  water.  Pot  rather  firmly  without  making 
the  soU  quite  hacd,  and  place  the  plants'in  a  warm  moist  pMltion  In  vonr 
greenhouse  where  tboy  can  bo  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  few  days  untU  they 
have  recovered  from  tiie  slight  chock  given  in  potting. 

PHHEBYiiro  Got  Flowbbs  (/.  H,  &).^To  preserve  flowen  In  a  room 
fer  any  length  of  time  all  those  with  numerous  petals  require  gumming* 
This  is  effected  by  the  London  florists  in  the  following  manner :— A  very 
dear  gum  is  employed,and  a  few  drops  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
round  the  ba«of  the  petals,  a  small  oan  similar  in  form  to  engineen'oll  can» 
being  used  for  the  purpose.    Careful  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  dally 
changing  the  water  in  the  vwsiiels  onntslning  the  flowen,  and  saoh  ttana 
then  an  taken  out  a  small  piece  should  be  cut  off  tbe  stalk  with  a  sharp 
knife.    This  allows  the  water  to  readily  ascend  the  sap  vessels  and  supply 
tihe  Ins  oooarioned  by  rapid  ev^wcation  in  a  dry  room. 


APPLES  MOT  fiairnra  iTowng  Oardrntry-^limj  fruit  trses  that 
covered  with  blossom  this  spring  will  have  little  or  no  fruit,  a  droumstanos 
tiiat  we  attribute  to  tbe  very  dry  weather  cauring  tbe  petals  of  the  flowen 
to  fan  pnmatorely.  Tbe  caterpUlan  to  which  you  allude  are  also  injuiioas.. 
They  are  proA)ably  those  of  the  flgnre<of-8  moth  (Bpisemaooeruleooephala) 
which  appean  In  October,  and  should  be  destroyed  whenever  observed^ 
You  may  probably  destroy  the  oaterpfllan  by  dredging  the  trem  witb 
hellebore  powder,  whioh  will  not  be  difltoult  in  the  case  of  cordons  and 
espaliers.  Liuneeus  denominated  this  insect  as  the  pest  of  Pomona,  and  the 
destroyer  of  the  blossoms  of  tbe  Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry. 

IKSECTB  IK  CCdTHBER  BED  (A  Etgulttr  8mb$tHber). ^In  order  to  get  Ibo 
best  information  on  the  subieot  we  submitted  the  ineeots  to  a  skilled  ento- 
mologist, and  the  following  u  his  reply  :— **  Had  your  correspondent  adopted 
the  oomuon  precaution  of  euoloring  such  small  insects  in  a  quill,  or  tried 
aome  stanilar  plan,  faintsnil  of  potting  them  In  a  box  with  lumps  of  earth  it» 
knock  them  about,  he  would  have  saved  himself  both  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. £ridently  tbe  specimens  sent  are  Acadds,  though  I  am  not  poritivo 
thft  these  are  the  oaoae  of  the  mischief  described.  But  Boisduval  bas  noted 
a  species  he  calls  Tetranychus  cucumeris  which  infests  tbe  fruit  of  the 
Cucumber  in  some  seasons,  and  it  is  posrible  that  in  the  early  stage  this  Is  a 
subterranean  feeder.  It  has  been  proved  that  some  of  the  mites  do  thus 
diange  their  mode  of  life  iuadvasieing  from  the  egg  to  the  perfisot  condition.'^ 

Names  or  PUlHTB  (  W,  H,  J0vr«)^-1,  Bpeolmen  insofllfllent ;  2,  Veronioa 
spioata:  8,  V.  gentianoides ;  4,  Scilla  nutans  ;  6,  Allium  Moly ;  6;  Pahno>- 
naria  officinalis  :  7,  Geranium  dissectum ;  8,  Polemonium  caaruleum ;  9,  Al- 
chemilla  ai^gentea.  iB.  H,  H.  ^.)— Lastxea  spinulosa,  a  native  of  dreat 
Britain.  (/7.  B^.—Xy  Qypripedinm  barbatum ;  2,  C.  nsevium ;  8,  Dendmbium 
suavisslmum ;  4,  Dendrochllum  fiUfosme ;  6,  Odontoglossum  vexUlarinm. 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  FEEDING 

STUFFS. 

Iir  continuation  of  oar  subject  we  wish  to  obserye  that  by  using 
concentrated  food  we  can  shorten  the  period  of  fatteninji^  stock 
from  twenty-four  weeks  to  sixteen  weeks ;  and  the  saring  of  roots 
alone— raining  Swedes  at  6d.  per  cwt,  and  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  fifty-six  days  at  56  cwt.— would  be  28«.,  or  taking  the 
cost  of  the  animal's  food  altogether  at  Bt.  per  week,  a  yery  mode- 
rate estimate,  the  total  amount  in  the  eight  weeks  would  be 
£8  4f.  It  will  take  at  least  1  cwt.  of  Swedes  to  do  as  much  good 
as  6  lbs.  of  cake,  even  if  consumed  under  the  most  farourable 
•oiroumstanoes ;  but  if  given  as  extra  food  it  fills  the  animal  with 
a  large  amount  of  cold  water.  Thus  we  can  see  that  by  using 
oonoentrated  food  the  saving  is  very  striking,  whilst  the  value 
of  the  manure  would  be  nearly  doubled.  It  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  feed  an  animal  almost  entirely  on  roots,  as  they  contain  nearly 
90  per  cent,  of  water. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  food  required  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of 
fat ;  but  although  nothing  like  definite  results  has  been  obtaioed, 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  150  tbs.  of  Swedes  given  in  the 
open  air  produced  1  lb.  of  mutton,  the  same  result  being  produced 
respectively  by  100  lbs.  of  Swedes  given  under  coyer  of  a  shed, 
12  lbs.  of  good  clover  hay,  8  lbs.  of  beans,  5  lbs.  of  peas,  or  4  lbs. 
of  linseed  cake,  and  4^  lbs.  of  cake  and  peas  or  beans  combined. 
Experiments  have  also  shqwn  that  it  is  impossible  to  fatten  any 
animal  on  linseed  cake,  or  profitably  on  dry  food  alone  as  a  rule- 
Hr.  Lawes  tried  to  do  so,  and  the  results  were  decidedly  ua- 
favonrable,  even  when  combined  with  chaff.  All  experiments! 
however,  point  to  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  linseed  cake  and 
peas  or  beans  have  produced  the  most  profitable  results.  In  some 
instances  barley  and  oats  have  produced  greater  results  than 
beans,  but  that  depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  animal,  beans 
«nd  cake  containing  something  like  double  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen or  albumen,  tho  fiesh-making  properties  of  food,  as  compared 
with  barley  or  oats ;  therefore,  when  an  animal  was  in  an  ad* 
Tsnced  stage  of  fatness  food  containing  a  less  proportion  of  albn. 
men  would  suffice. 

We  hove  been  often  told  that  there  was  nothing  like  barley  for 

feeding  purposes,  and  that  animals  did  well  upon  it ;  but,  on  the 

other  hand,  the  same  farmers  have  complained  of  certain  losses. 

Barley  contains  68  per  cent,  of  starch,  Ac,  including  less  than 

1  per  cent,  of  oil  and  12  per  cent,  of  albuminous  matter.     There 

IS  no  material  difference  in  the  chemical  constituents  of  beans 

and  peas,  but  beans  are  more  heating  than  peas.    Beans  contain 

48  or  49  per  cent  of  carbon,  including  2  per  oent.  of  fat,  whereas 

barley  contains  68  per  cent  of  carbon.     Barley  contains  from 

10  to  11  per  oent  of  albumen  ;  beans  and  peas  from  28  to  24  pe^ 

cent  respectively  ;  thus  beans  far  surpassed  barley  in  fiesh-maki|ig 

properties.    Oats  contain  68  per  cent  of  starch  and  sugar,  and 

12  per  cent  of  albumen.     From  these  analyses  the  home  farmer 

can  understand  why  people  are  content  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 

beans  than  for  oats.    In  calculating  the  value  of  different  kinds 

of  food  we  reckon  the  oily  matter  they  contain  at  2*,  per  tb.,  and 

the  albumen  at  l^d.  per  tb.  Mr.  Lawes  has  va1ued*the  oil  rather 
higher ;  but  proceeding  on  this  basis  the  value  of  linseed  cake 
will  be  lOi.  per  cwt,  linseed  12«.,  beans  a  little  over  9<.,  and 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley  at  about  8«.,  and  we  find  that  oats  can 
generally  be  purchasea  at  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  less  money  per 
ton  than  beans. 

We  will  next  compare  these  articles  with  linseed  cake.  Lin- 
seed itself  contains  7^  per  cent,  of  water,  84  of  oil,  and  nearly 
81  of  starch,  whilst  linseed  cake  contains  12  per  cent,  of  water 
and  between  11  and  12  per  cent  of  oil  (25  per  cent,  being  pressed 
out  of  the  seed  in  the  manufacture  of  oil),  27  per  cent  of  starchy 
matters,  and  nearly  28  per  cent  of  albumen,  being  6  more  than 
linseed ;  hence  linseed  cake  is  often  found  of  greater  value  for 
feeding  purposes  than  linseed  itself,  although  some  people  fancy 
otherwise.     Linseed  contains  a  graater  amount  of  oil  than  u 


required  for  warmth,  and  cake  surpasses  it  in  the  amount  of 
albumen ;  in  fact,  the  superiority  of  linseed  cake  over  linseed  is 
shown  by  the  series  of  experiments  tried  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
at  Wobum.  The  point  wnich  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  home  farmer  is,  that  in  using  concentrated  nitrogenous 
food,  such  as  linseed  or  other  cake  or  pulse,  these  substances  con- 
tain a  far  greater  amount  of  flesh-producing  properties  than 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  and  they  are  consequenuv  not  only  better 
adapted  for  young  and  growing  anlnuUs  by  supplying  more  freely 
the  flesh  and  bone-maxing  materials,  but  they  also  enrich  the 
manure  to  at  least  double  the  extent  In  8upp9rt  of  this  we  find 
a  table  prepared  by  Hr.  Lawes,  showing  the  manuring  value  of 
1  ton  of  each  of  the  following  substances : — ^Dccorticated  cotton 
cake,  £6  lOf. ;  rape  cake,  £4  ISs, ;  linseed  cake,  £4  12«. ;  malt 
dust,  £4  bt, ;  lentils,  £3  17«. ;  linseed,  £3  18f. ;  tares,  £8  18«.  6d. ; 
beans,  ditto;  peas,  £3  2<.  6<^. ;  locust  beans,  £1  2«.  6<i;  oats, 
£1  14<.  6d. ;  wheat,  £1  18«.  6d.:  Indian  com,  £1  llj.  6<2. ;  malt, 
ditto ;  barley,  £1 9f.  6d. ;  clover  hay,  £2  6f. ;  meadow  hay,  £1  lOt. ; 
oat  straw,  18t.  6d, ;  wheat  ditto,  12«.  6df. ;  barley  ditto,  lOt.  Bd, ; 
mangold,  5«. ;  Swedes.  4«.  8d. ;  turnips,  4m.  We  would  further 
observe  that  as  linseea  cake  is  the  healthiest  most  palatable,  and 
nutritious  concentrated  food  that  can  be  given  to  animals  for 
fattening  purposes,  its  character  must  be  due  to  its  composition ; 
and  as  it  contains  27  per  cent  of  fiesh-making  materials  and  11  per 
cent  of  oil,  it  therefore  cannot  be  wise  to  resort  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  give  wholly  in  its  stead  as  food  such  as  barley, 
which  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  oil,  and  contains  less  than  one- 
half  the  albuminous  matters.  If  the  argument  of  cheapness  ia 
relied  on  wo  must  observe  that  the  cheapest  of  all  foods  aa 
re^rds  its  price  and  component  parts  is  rape  cake,  and  next  to 
this  is  cotton  seed  cake,  and  if  the  former  can  be  objected  to  as 
being  bitter  in  taste,  the  latter  at  any  rate  is  sweet  We  do  not, 
however,  view  the  bitter  flavour  in  rape  cake  with  so  much  objec- 
tion as  many  do,  for  we  find  that  by  mixing  about  10  per  cent  of 
locust  bean  meal  with  it  the  stock,  especial^  young  and  breeding 
animals,  do  not  dislike  it  while  they  thrive  well  upon  it. 

As  regards  the  flavouring  of  food  for  cattle  we  have  nnmenwa 
kinds  offered  to  our  notice  by  the  different  manufactoren  and 
vendors,  but  we  think  locust  beans  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
with  great  benefit    This  condiment  is  often  used  in  adnlixtnra 
with  cake,  but  it  is  so  very  sweet  that  the  boys  who  help  to  look 
after  the  cattle  are  apt  to  eat  a  considerable  quantity.    It  containa 
60  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  may  be  used  for  mixing  with  the  food 
for  cattle  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  but  not  more,  and  also  give  aU 
cattle  aocess  to  rock  salt    At  one  time  it  was  held  that  fat  could 
only  be  derived  from  fat^— that  is,  oil ;  but  it  had  in  these  days 
been  proved  to  be  an  error,  for  pigs  were  brought  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  fatness  by  feedine  them  with  barley  meal,  which  con- 
tained but  little  if  anjr  oifat  all.     Animals  have,  however,  no 
power  to  produce  anything  unless  the  raw  material  of  the  same  is 
supplied  in  food.    It  is  only  by  carrying  out  with  care  and  judg- 
ment the  principles  involved  m  the  feeding  of  animals  that  we 
can  expect  to  dispose  of  the  many  kinds  of  food  at  our  command 
to  the  oest  advantage,  and  thereby  to  develope  the  resources  of 
agriculture  and  increase  the  profits  of  farming.    With  regard  to 
the  value  of  cakes  and  other  foods  offered  for  sale  to  the  home 
farmer,  they  can  only  be  tested  by  analysis.    Some  may  say  thej 
could  not  do  that,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  if  farmers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  as  their  chemist  (Dr. 
Yoelcker)  would  easily  ascertain  of  what  the  food  they  were  su]^ 
plied  with  was  really  composed,  the  charges  for  which  anaWns 
are  now  much  reduced,  and  any  noblemen  or  j^ntlemen  would,  of 
course,  feel  an  interest  in  their  a^pents  becoming  members  of  the 
above  Society,  and  enjoy  its  privileges  in  this  and  various  other 
ways.    With  resard  to  the  value  of  hay  as  a  feeding  material  it 
differs  widely.  For  we  know  that  some  pasture  hay  idone  will 
fatten  a  bullock  of  heavy  weight,  yet  that  grown  upon  poor  soil 
would  hardly  keep  animals  in  store  condition  unassisted  with, 
other  food.    Before  concluding  our  subject  we  cannot  refrain  from 
remarking  upon  the  wasteful  practice  adopted  in  some  of  the 
eastern  counties,  where  farmers  give  their  fatting  cattle  as  much 
as  10  or  12  lbs.  of  oUcake  dailjr.     In  our  practice,  however,  we 
have  proved  this  to  be  an  excessive  quantity,  which  no  animal  can 
assimilate  or  turn  to  profit    We  have  found  that  less  than  half 
that  quantity,  with  2  lbs.  of  bean  meal  with  a  moderate  quanti^ 
of  roots,  ana  straw  only,  the  only  practice  whereby  the  ^"?i«i^"t 
can  be  made  to  pay  for  feeding,  irrespective  of  the  manure  left 
behind.    In  conclusion,  after  having  said  so  much  in  relation  to 
the  different  feeding  stuffs,  and  as  we  hope  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject on  a  future  occasion,  we  can  only  say  that  the  full  advantage 
of  their  use,  even  in  the  best  of  mixtures,  with  moderate  quantitus 
of  roots,  straw  only  should  be  used  as  fodder,  and  the  Met  of  aJl 
being  rye  straw.     Hay  cannot  generally  be  made  a  profitable 
food  compared  with  the  grass  being  used  as  fodder  in  the  sanmier 
months,  whereby  all  risk  and  expenses  of  stacking  are  saved,  and 
both  meat  and  manure  doubled  in  value  and  produce. 

WOES  ON  THE  HOMB  FARM. 

Horse  Labour. — In  a  few  days  in  the  early  districts  of  the  king- 
dom the  clovers  will  be  ready  for  mowing  by  machine.    Thiswul 
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engage  BererAl  of  the  strongest  and  best^oonditioned  bones,  for  it 
is  always  serere  work,  and  the  animals  should  be  used  in  relays 
•o  that  the  work  may  be  continued  for  something  like  harrest 
hours,  and  one  set  of  horses  should  not  be  used  for  more  than  four 
or  fi^e  consecutdTe  hours.  A  large  number  of  horses  will,  how- 
ever,  be  still  engaged  in  cuItiTating  and  cleaning  the  land  for  root 
«iop8.  This  is  the  best  time  to  drill  Swede  seed  for  the  main  crop. 
About  2i  tbs.  of  seed  per  acre  is  sufficient  if  the  seed  is  sood  and 
«an  be  depended  on  as  new  and  sure  to  grow.  There  is,  however, 
no  better  waT  to  insure  this  than  for  the  home  farmer  to  grow  his 
own  seed,  taking  care  as  soon  as  the  Swedes  are  full  grown  to 
Belect  the  best  grown  and  transplant  them  at  about  2  feet  apart 
each  way  in  the  month  of  NoTcmber  or  December.  Set  them  in 
the  ground  deep  enough  to  bury  the  rootstook  entirely,  leaTins 
only  the  heart  or  centre  of  the  leares  above  ground,  as  they  will 
then  endure  much  frost  without  injury  if  carefully  planted.  A 
cultivated  orchard  is  a  good  place  to  grow  Swede  and  tuinip  seed, 
and  nothing  answers  better  for  cultiTation  under  trees,  for  they 
shelter  the  plants  in  winter,  and  the  Swedes  coming  early  into 
flower  generally  secures  the  yield  of  seed  before  the  trees  come 
out  into  leaves  sufficiently  to  injure  them. 

This  will  now  be  the  busiest  time  for  the  horse  hoes  to  work 
between  ti^  rows  of  early  crops.  We  horse-hoed  our  mangolds 
the  first  time  by  the  20th  of  May,  and  also  ploughed  between  the 
rows  of  potatoes  at  the  same  date.  The  potatoes  in  the  rows  have 
since  been  lumd-hoed,  and  will  now  be  nUled  up  the  first  time, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  will  be  hilled  with  the  plough  the 
second  time.  This  applies  to  the  late  varieties  or  the  Champion 
jx>tato.  The  advantage  of  having  the  lines  at  84  or  86  inches 
apart  is  that  the  plough  can  be  used  instead  of  the  horse  hoe, 
because  the  former  not  only  destroys  the  weeds  but  leaves  the 
land  light  and  loose  enough  for  the  running  roots  to  enter  freely 
into  the  whole  space.  Although  the  horse  hoe  may  destroy  the 
weeds,  yet  the  land  is  more  impervious  to  the  runners  of  the  pota- 
toes. There  is  a  further  advantage  in  the  potatoes  being  planted 
widely  apart,  for  in  all  cases  where  the  haulm  is  gross  and  stout 
the  sun  and  wind  cannot  drv  the  land  so  readily  after  heavy  rains 
■when  the  potatoes  aie  closely  set.  In  the  early  rarieties,  however, 
it  is  not  of  the  same  consequence,  as  the  disease  seldom  attacks 
them  before  they  are  fit  to  take  up  for  sale.  There  is  still  time,  if 
the  land  is  very  fine,  clean,  and  well  manured,  to  drill  mangold 
and  canots  also,  for  although  the  roots  will  not  come  so  Imrge 
they  may  be  left  thicker  in  the  drills  and  will  yield  a  good  average 
crop.  We  have  often  also  ^wn  26  tons  of  mangolds  and  carrots 
per  acre,  the  seed  being  drilled  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  June 
by  once  ploughing  after  green  crops,  such  as  trifolium,  vetches, 
and  occasioniQly  after  a  clover  lea  where  a  crop  of  trefoil  and  rye 
grass  had  been  ti^en. 

Hand  Labour. — In  goin^  over  our  land  lately  we  observed  to 
the  tenant  that  the  weedme  had  not  been  properly  done,  but  it 
appeared  that  the  women  will  not  go  to  work  in  the  fields  as  thev 
used  to  do  in  some  districts.  Now  this  is  a  serious  drawback  u 
the  weeding  is  not  properly  done ;  but  where  the  com  is  drilled  at 
12  inches  Mtween  uie  rows,  by  usins  the  horse  hoe  with  three  flat 
and  cutting  shares  about  7  or  8  inches  wide  this  will  destroy  an 
enormous  quantity  of  the  weeds,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  either 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  facilitate  tneir  growth  and  reduce  the  hand 
labour  of  weeding  to  a  minimum.  In  the  case,  however,  of  char- 
lock and  such-like  weeds  which  maybe  left  after  horse-hoeing,  the 
revolving  weed  eradicator  made  and  sold  hj  Ord  &  Haddison  of 
Darlington  may  be  used  with  advantage,  as  this  implement  is  drawn 
by  one  horse  and  covers  a  space  of  M)out  7  feet,  pulls  the  weeds 
or  breaks  off  the  seed  heads,  leaving  them  on  tne  surface  to  die, 
without  injuring  the  com  if  done  at  the  right  time — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  young  plants  of  com  are  about  6  or  6  inches  high.  The 
potatoes,  mauTOlds,  cabbag^.  carrots,  early  turnips,  dec.,  will  now 
require  to  be  hand-hoed.  The  potatoes  a  few  days  after  being 
hand-hoed  may  then  be  hilled  or  earthed  the  last  time.  In  our 
own  case  we  do  this  twice,  the  second  ploughing  making  a  high 
hill  and  deep  furrow,  so  necessary  to  free  the  land  from  any  excess 
of  rainfall  j  but  then  the  home  farmer  must  remember  that  we 
have  the  Imes  of  potatoes  planted  8  feet  apart,  and  that  all  the 
previous  work  has  been  done  by  a  light  one-horse  plough.  We 
nave  nearly  finished  cutting  the  borders  of  ditches  and  hedges  for 
the  sake  of  the  grass,  hogweed,  wild  parsley,  Ac.  which  makes 
ozcellent  green  f^der  for  dairy  cows  when  the  mtlk  is  sold.  It 
also  fumishes  food  for  store  pigs  of  all  ages  and  breeding  sows, 
for  in  case  they  do  not  eat  every  kind  of  grass  or  weed  it  is  trodden 
into  manure.  The  advantage  of  cutting  the  grass  on  the  borders 
IS  great  when  the  hedges  are  kept  trimmed  and  neat,  besides  which 
no  weeds  are  allowed  to  run  to  seed  on  the  borders  when  they  are 
cut  twice  a  year.  The  early  grasses,  such  as  trefoil  and  rye  grass, 
will  now  be  fit  to  cut  for  hay;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  making 
into  hay  at  the  least  risk  we  like  to  use  the  tedding  machine  in 
preference  to  tuninff  the  swathes  only,  and  when  we  weather  is 
dry  about  twice  tedcung  will  be  sufficient.  The  hay  will  then  ba 
flt  for  stacking.  Both  homed  ewes  and  Dorset  downs  will  now 
have  the  rams  with  them ;  but  the  ewes  should  not  be  shorn  vet, 
for  we  have  always  found  that  they  ofEer  to  the  ram  earlier  wnen 
left  ia  their  winter  clothes  until  the  last  week  of  June.  The  dairy 


cows  should  now  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  if  the  bull  does  not 
run  with  them  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  miss  the  chance  of  the 
first  offer  to  the  bull,  as  this  is  often  the  cause  of  cows  going 
barren  afterwards.  Tne  weaned  calves  w  ill  whilst  young  requiro 
to  have  their  mUk  or  lactine  food  given  at  regular  times,  and 
should  whilst  being  fed  in  the  grass  paddo  ck  have  a  shed  to  retire 
into  at  night. 

THE  DADDY-LONGLEGS. 

I  BKCL08I  you  in  a  quill  two  specimens  of  the  grab  which  is 
destroying  all  the  grain  crops  in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire.  One 
farmer  has  been  obliged  to  plough-up  seventy-five  acres  of  wheat. 
1,  What  is  thegmb  ?  2.  What  will  it  turn  into— a  fiy,  or  moth, 
or  what  ?  8,  How  long  does  it  remain  in  the  grab  state  ?  4,  How 
are  we  to  check  its  ravages  for  the  present,  and  how  to  prevent  it 
ftom  working  its  evil  wiU  next  year  ?    All  these  are  questions  of 


Fig.  6ft. 

the  greatest  importance  to  many  people.  Would  you  kindly  give 
your  readers  as  much  information  on  this  subject  as  you  can 
collect  in  the  pages  of  '*  our  Journal  ?'*— C.  Mabsdxit. 

[We  publish  the  above  letter  in  order  to  inyite  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  been  troubled  with  this  destractlve  pest  and 
have  sucoeeded  in  extimating  it  or  checking  its  ravages,  to  state 
the  means  they  adopted ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  roply  briefly  to 
our  correspondent's  questions.  The  Krub,  flg.  1  in  tiie  engraving, 
is  the  larva  of  the  daddy-longlegs,  wnich  is  the  famiUar  name  of 
one  of  the  crane-flies,  a  Dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Tipnla. 
These  maggots  change  to  the  pupa  state  (flg.  2),  from  the  end  of 
July  onwaras,  and  remain  in  this  condition  lor  a  short  time,  when 
the  perfect  insect  (fig.  4),  emerges  and  deposits  her  eggs  (fig.  1),  in 
the  autumn  and  is  afterwards  xlUed  by  the  frost.  One  insect  will 
deposit  three  hundred  eggs.  There  are  several  species  of  Tipnlss 
net  readily  distinguishable  except  by  comparison,  out  all  are  alike 
destructive.  T.  oleracea  is  the  most  common,  and  attacks  almost 
all  crops  on  farms  and  in  gardens.  The  pest  is  unusually  prevalent 
this  year,  and  has  received  the  special  attention  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society,  who  have  issued  recommendations  relative 
to  the  destruction  of  the  grabs.  These  instractions  in  a  condensed 
form  are  published  in  our  issue  of  Ma^  20th,  page  407.  Besides 
the  measures  there  recommended,  rolling  the  ground  frequently 
with  a  heavy  dod-orasher  until  it  is  as  nard  as  a  road,  has  been 
found  beneficial  by  some  cultivators.  But  the  pest  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate,  and  we  will  readily  publish  commnnicationa 
from  farmers  ana  gardeners  who  are  able  to  supply  practical 
information  on  the  subject.-*£Da.] 

THE  FATTENING  OF  POULTRY. 

,  Wb  have  often  given  our  opinion,  and  so  need  hardly  repeat  it 
here,  that  if  young  poultry  are  thoroughly  well  attended  to  they 
will  never  need  special  feeding.  People  who  know  or  care  little 
about  their  fowls  often  smile  at  the  care  bestowed  upon  ours  in  the 
days  of  their  chickenhood^  at  their  oatmeal  porridge,  lightened 
with  bread  crambs,  and  their  little  pans  of  milk.  When,  howeyer, 
they  see  on  the  table  in  April  and  Hay  large  fowls,  which  till  they 
taste  them  they  believe  to  be  old  oocn  of  the  previous  year,  but 
soon  find  to  be  delicate  Dorking  pullets  hatched  late  in  January 
or  early  in  February,  they  change  their  tone,  and  ask,  **  How 
in  the  world  do  you  fatten  snoh  birds  ?  '*   The  fact  is  they  are 
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latteBftd  ham  (ihe  6bj  they  leave  the  eeg,  end  hare  no  speeutl  treats 
ment  at  the  end  of  their  career.  Bnca  we  believe  to  be  the  best 
and  oheapest  treatment.  Where,  however,  poaltry  are  kept  in  a 
more  haphasaxd  fashion,  and  where  their  attend«it  has  so  much 
to  do  that  the  birds  are  only  a  bj-work,  it  may  sometimeB  be 
necessary  to  fatten  them  specially.  We  do  not  for  ti  moment 
believe  in  the  old  system  of  buying  np  lean  dwarfed  creatures  by 
the  dozen  at  farms  to  convert  ^em  into  fat  fowls — they  have  not 
the  frames  to  take  flesh ;  but  birds  of  good. breed,  Dorkings,  Hou- 
dans.  Craves,  and  others  which  have  Men  a  little  neglected,  can 
certainly  be  greatly  improved  by  jad&cious  treatment.  Our  French 
neighbours  are  far  ahead  of  m  in  knowledge  of  the  best  methods, 
And  therefore  we  «haU  translate  a  chapter  fiom  the  little  pamphlet 
of  ICessTs.  Ponillier  Arnault  on  the  subject. 

The  Messrs.  Arnault  are  well  known  as  the  proprietors  of  an 
immense  establishment  at  Qambais,  near  Houdan,  where  last  year 
no  less  than  4C!,0QO  chickens  were  hatched  by  artificial  means  :— 
<*  At  the  end  of  three  and  a  half  months  from  the  time  they  are 
hatched  we  begin  by  choosing  the  fifty  finest  cockerels  to  put  up 
for  fattine,  a  week  later  the  fifty  next  finest,  and  so  on  every  week 
until  the  laet  pullet  is  gone.  The  buildings  generally  used  for 
fattening  are  aept  warm  in  ^winter  and  cool  in  summer.  About 
Houdan  the  breeders  make  pens  in  the  sheds  for  cattle  and  sheep 
in  winter,  and  in  summer  make  them  in  b^ms  or  other  airy  places. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  buildings  answering  these 
requirements,  snd  lo  we  do  not  give  any  special  directions  for 
their  construction.  Our  way  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  : — Pens 
are  ran^^  along  the  walls,  each  oontaining  fifty  fowls.  The 
bottom  IS  oovecea  with  a  thick  bed  of  straw  renewed  every  day. 
As  soon  as  the  chickens  are  put  in  them  their  first  feed  is  served, 
consisting  of  a  very  liquid  naste  of  barleymeal  and  water;  the 
second  feed  is  the  same,  but  for  the  third  the  paste  is  thinned  with 
milk,  or,  if  not,  with  whey ;  we  lUso  use  the  jiquid  refuse  from 
cheese-making — in  our  country  breedexn  get  it  by  the  cask  from 
cheese  manufactories.  The  chickens  put  up  to  fat  have  three 
meals  a  dav  for  a  fortnight,  each  time  as  much  as  a  large  wooden 
spoon  holds.  After  a  fortnight  the  fiat  begins  to  appear  in  lumps 
towards  the  tail.  At  this  period  to  ^niih  them  (the  common  ex- 
pression),  about  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  fat  is  put  into  each  feed. 
This  fat  is  only  hog'^  lard  of  the  second  quality ;  we  fancy  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  buy  it  of  the  first  quality.  This 
second  period  of  fatting  only  lasts  five  days,  when  the  chicken  is 
so  fat  that  it  could  not  continue  on  the  system  two  days  more 
without  failing  under  it.  Maize  meal  will  do  as  well  mixed  with 
milk  or  whey,  never  with  water,  which  does  not  properly  fatten  a 
fowl,  but  leaves  the  flesh  bluish  instead  of  white.  If  we  wish  to 
arrive  at  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  and  to  fatten  a  fowl  in  the 
most  exquisite  manner,  egg  is  added  to  the  food  during  the  last 
lihvee  days  to  the  extent  of  one  egg  a  day  for  each  fowl.  Two 
operators  simplify  the  work  of  feeding  fattening  fowls.  One  of 
them  (a  child  can  do  this)  seises  a  chicken,  hands  it  to  the  feeder ; 
he  seizee  it  with  his  right  hand  below  the  wings,  and  with  his  left 
pats  ite  two  legs  between  his  knees  so  as  to  prevent  its  moving, 
than -with  the  eame  hand  takes  hold  of  its  beak  and  opens  it, 
while  the  right  hand  iseerta  the  end  of  a  funnel.  The  left  in  tnm 
with  fonefinger  and  thumb  holds  the  be^  open,  and  the  right 
thraiwB  a  qpoosf nl  of  ponidge  into  the  ftmael.  All  this  operation 
is  much  more  qnioklv  performed  than  desoribed.  The  funnels 
iised  are  speeiaUy  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  ends  covered  with 
4e0d  to  prevent  any  woond  which  would  be  certain  to  be  given  by 
a  common  funnel.  Two  people  can  easily  feed  sixty  fowls  an 
honr,  that  is  one  a  minnte,  ^nth  the  funnel :  but  we  must  admit 
'that  the  ooeapatkm  is  not  a  pleasant,  one.  The  feeder  gets  mote 
or  leas  spattared  with  the  food  in  spite  of  all  the  piecautions  he 
oaan^  feake^  and  although  ito  results  are  excellent  the  method  might 
iritji.«draiitage  be  replaced  by  meefaanical  feeding."-*C. 

DUCKLINGS. 

DvoKiiWOS  aie  as  liable  to  die  of  chills  and  cramps  as  young 
Tn^eys,  and  for  that  reason  must  be  kept  from  exposure  to  cold 
rains  and  heavy  dews,  and  away  ftom  the  streams  and  ponds  until 
they  are  a  month  or  six  weeks  old.  When  the  eggs  are  hatched 
by  a  Duck  she  will  strike  a  *'  bee  line"  for  the  water  with  web- 
iooled  children  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  shell,  and  as 
younp;  Bucks  are  not  overburdened  with  sense  they  are  apt  to 
stay  in  the  water  until  they  are  "  wet  through '' :  then  about  one- 
half  of  them  will  die  with  chills,  and  the  mother  Duck,  will  wander 
around  in -the  dewy  grass  until  most  of  the  remaining  half  die 
£r«Bi  expesure.  If  by  chance  any  survive  this  oonrse  of  treatment 
jon  will  find  that  constant  exposure  has  *^  stunted"  their  growth, 
4Uid  that  they  will  never  make  as  large  birds  as  they  would  have 
been  had  thev  been  properly  cared  for.  Hen  mothers  do  not  show 
saoh  marked  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  their  charges,  and  for  that 
gEsason  are  preferred.  As  soon  as  the  ducklings  are  well  out  of 
the  shell  knep  them  in  a  coop  for  about  a  week.  Water  that  has 
bad  the  chill  taken  off  may  be  supplied  in  shallow  pans,  and  the 
daoklings  will  dabble  around  in  it  and  enjoy  it.  Have  your 
Duck  coops  as  far  as  convenient  from  the  stream  or  pond,  and 
.they  annat  be  moved  at  .least  thsee  times  a  week  to  fresh  ground. 


After  the  ducklings  are  a  week  old,  if  they  had  a  hen  mother,  the 
pen  may  be  opened  on  pleasant  davs  after  the  dew  is  off  the  grass, 
and  the  mother  and  her  brood  allowed  liberty  to  wander  aoound 
in  search  of  food.  Bv  the  time  they  are  six  weeks  old  their  under 
feathers  will  be  well  out,  and  they  maj[  be  allowed  unlimited 
range.  Ducklings  are  great  eaters,  and  will  eat  almost  anything 
in  the  shape  of  food.  Give  cooked  food,  with  pkn^  of  green 
food,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  have  free  range.  Almost  any 
Jcind  of  food  that  you  would  give  chi(dc8  and  young  Turkeys  is 
good  for  ducklings.  Until  the^r  take  to  the  pond  or  atreaon, 
unless  insect  forage  is  plenty,  give  a  little  cooked  meat.  Baed 
them  often,  but  never  give  aU  they  can  poaaibly  awallow ;  some- 
times  duoklings  will  eat  until  they  kill  themselves.  After  they 
take  to  the  water  they  will  pick  up  a  large  amoont  of  the  food 
that  suite  them  best,  and  for  this  reason  Ducks  are  moat  eooBO<> 
mically  raised  in  the  nei^ibonrhood  of  ponds,  streams,  wiet 
marshes,  or  near  the  sea^— (Prairie  Farmer,) 


VARIETIES. 


PouLTRT  AT  WoB^SOTBR.— Jhe  exhibition  of  poultrf  at  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Show,  whi<^  opened  yester- 
day, being  both  extensive  and  excellent,  we  have  made  arrange- 
mente  for  securing^  a  special  report  of  the  classes,  which  inll 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Thb  Scotch  Steawberbt  Cbop.— Strawberry  growers  in 

Aberdeen  and  Perth  shires,  where  hundreds  of  acres  are  laid  down 
in  this  fruit,  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  long  continuance  of 
dry  scorching  days  and  frosty  nighte.  The  crop  is  much  injured* 
in  many  places,  and  it  is  feared  the  losses  of  the  farmers  will  be 
serious. 

*--—  Thb  British  Bse^bepxrs'  A880ciATi09.-*lCr.  R.  B 
Grodfrev  directe  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  his  name  being 
omittea  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  published  on  p^ge  407 ;. 
not  on  personal  grounds,  but,  being  elected  by  a  large  body  of  the 
members,  he  is  anxious  that  he  should  not  be  regar&d  by  them  a» 
indifferent  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  the  absenoeof  hi» 
name  might  implj  hia  absence  from  the  meetmg. 

'-— —  AXMORIA'VIXBD  GuARO. — We  cite  the  following 
Mr.  Ivision  Macadam's  pamphlet  on  the  "  Food  of  Plaate,"  ii 
by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association : — **  The  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  aulphprieacid  to  Peruvian  guano  canaes  thefonn- 
ation,  'With  tha  ammonia  of  the  guanoj  of  sulphate  of  ammnnwi ;. 
and  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  msolnble  phosphate  ia  dia- 
.aolved  to  the  condition  of  soluble  phosphate,  and  there  is  obtsiTKid 
a  more  nqaid  fertiliser.  Besides  this,  the  ammonia  being  fixed  it 
cannot  escape  as  vapour,  so  that  a  loss  of  ammonia  is  mToadm^ 
whilst  a  manure  is  obtained  in  a  more  sniteble  oonditioQ  for  the 
use  of  the  phmt." 

Trb  Wsathir  avd  the  OROPa— Oom,  on  the  whole, 

has  improved  in  appearance  since  we  got  rid  of  the  east  winds  ; 
and  as  June  is  a  wonderful  month  for  developing  weak  wheats,  a 
surprise  may  still  l>e  in  store  for  us  with  respect  to  the  leadms 
cereal.  Clover  hay  is  already  doomed  to  be  a  hght  crop,  althovigiA 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  growth  of  old  land  nay.  Land 
which  was  well  tilled,  and  brought  out  fine  tilth  for  rape  and 
mangolds,  has  been  moist  enough  to  secure  a  regular  plant.  We 
speak  here  from  our  own  expenenoe,  and  can  say  we  never  saw- 
rape  germinate  more  freely  or  come  quicker  up  to  the  hoe.  Owr 
mangold  is  also  good,  but  we  hear  from  an  excellent  antiLority 
that,  as  a  rule,  mangolds  have  not  yet  appeared  above  ground.r^ 
{Agricultural  Utuette.) 

The  Crops  in  Xrela:?d.— No  better  seedtime  has  been. 

eiperienced  for  many  years  than  that  of  the  present  year.  Thj& 
weather,  too,  has  been  on  the  whole  favourable  m  a  country  where 
the  greatest  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  an  excess  of  moistmne.. 
A  week  ago  there  were  apprehensions  of  excessive  drought,  bat. 
in  the  interval  there  has  all  over  the  country  been  a  good  dm  of 
rain ;  the  temperature,  which  up  to  that  time  was  warm,  very 
warm  for  the  nrat  half  of  May,  has  become  colder,  and  there  have 
been  occasional  hail  showert.  The  appearance  of  the  conaiiy^ 
however,  has  wonderfully  improved  during  the  last  week.  ±xk 
almost  every  instance  the  crops  look  healthy,  and  they  are  well 
advanced,  and  so  far  encourage  the  hope  of  an  earlv  harvest. 
Potetoes,  of  which  an  unusual  breadth  has  been  sown,  have  ootsne 
up  well,  and  as  there  has  been  a  large  importetion  of  new  seed,,  it 
is  hopea  that  with  a  fairly  dry  season  the  crop  may  prove  sound 
as  well  as  plentiful.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  promise  well,  and 
the  hay  crops,  which  were  being  thrown  back  by  the  droughty 
have  been  mnc^  improved  in  appearance  by  the  recent  rains. 

The  British  Goat  Socibtt.— The  second  general  moot- 

ing  of  members  of  this  Societv  was  held  on  Monday  evening  Isust 
at  ite  rooms,  446,  Strand,  Mr.  Walter  Preeomn  occupying  tbe 
chair.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
aoggesting  that  the  JBarl  of  Bosslyn  be  invited  to  accept  t^ 
pre^ency  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  act 
upon  this  suggestion.  The  report  of  the  Committee,  as  read  by 
the  Hon.  Seoetary,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hohnes-Pegler,  stated  tbftt  the 
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Sooiety  is  making  g^nod  progreBs,  and  bids  fiair  to  become  sncoess- 
faL  oinee  the  last  general  meeting  thirlrf-six  members  hare  been 
elected,  bringing  the  total  np  to  eighty-two.  The  objects  of  the 
Society  had  been  defined  to  be  the  circulation  of  knowledge  and 
general  information  npon  goats,  their  milk  and  flesh,  with  a  riew 
to  coanteraot  the  prejndioe  and  ignonnoe  which  still  prerail  in  a 
great  degres  on  these  matters  ;  the  improrement  of  the  goat  as  a 
bfeed,  and  the  deyelopmcsit  of  its  milking  qualities  by  encowag- 
ing  propagation  from  selected  strains  of  superior  mUken,  and  the 
extension  and  enoonragement  of  goat-keeping  by  cottaffers  with  a 
riew  of  increasing  the  snpply  and  consumption  of  milk  in  mini 
dJBtriets.  It  had  been  rasoWed  to  appoint  a  qualified  reterinary 
surgeon,  who  should  give  advice  to  members  in  cases  of  disease 
amongst  their  goats,  and  make  post-mortem  examinations. 
Arranp^ments  hi^  been  made  for  carrying  out  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  sale  register,  in  which  members  might  make  entries  of 
goats  wanted  or  for  sale.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  balance 
sheet  was  also  submitted  and  approved.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion the  basis  on  which  a  herd  book  should  be  established  was 
agreed  upon,  and  also  details  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Society  could  assist  cottagers  in  purchasing  goats  through  the 
medium  of  the  Society,  and  paying  for  the  same  by  pexiodioal 
instalmenta 

THE  SEASON  FOR  BEES. 

I  HATS  been  examining  m^  bar-framed  hires,  and  find  them  all 
Tery  backward  as  to  population  ;  but  some  are  rapidly  recovering 
lost  ground  in  spite  of  the  terrible  winds  that  have  prevailed  this 
sming.  In  all  i  see  more  honey  sealed  up  than  I  could  have 
thought  possible  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  so  few  bees. 
Some  of  it,  I  fear,  is  **  honeydew  **  so  called,  which  is  merely  the 
sweet  excrement  of  blight  or  ffreen  fly,  of  which  there  is  too  much 
everywhere  this  year,  as  in  all  dry  seasons.  Swarming  must  be 
very  late,  indeed  I  fear  some  of  my  hives  cannot  be  expected  to 
swarm  till  July,  so  I  intend  to  watch  narrowly  the  development  of 
royal  brood,  and  to  prevent  swarming  in  the  case  of  all  late  hives 
by  the  regular  removal  of  all  these  as  fast  as  they  are  formed  and 
before  any  are  sealed  up.  If  necessary  or  deemed  advisable  I 
shall  take  some  bar-frames  fitted  with  sealed  worker  brood  out  of 
these  hirw  disposed  to  swarm,  and  after  sweeping  off  the  bees 
introduce  the  combs  into  mr  weaker  stocks.  Empty  frames  with 
comb  foundation  will  be  slipped-in  in  place  of  the  brood  combs 
removed.  Of  course  there  will  be  so  much  less  prospect  of  a  good 
honey  harvest,  but  better  this  than  risk  a  further  multiplication 
of  weak  or  late  swarms  such  as  we  had  last  year.  If  any  swarms 
come  in  July  they  should  either  be  returned  to  their  hives  if  they 
come  late  in  the  month,  or  if  early  they  should  be  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  another  swarm  and  fed  up  when  the  honey  luurvest 
relaxes. 

To-day,  May  27th,  has  come  a  glorious  rain.  It  is  still  raining 
after  seven  hours'  good  downfall.  Nothing  could  be  more  accept- 
able or  belter  timed  for  hay,  and  fruit,  and  honey.  Take  it 
altogether  the  weather  for  agricultural  purposes  has  thus  far  been 
perfect.  With  God's  continued  blessing  we  shall  yet  have  a 
bountiful  harvest  of  all  kinds  of  produce.— B.  dr  W. 


COTTAGE  BEE-KEEPING. 

'^Bbgellt"  is  right  as  to  his  original  interpretation  of  my 
meaning  in  the  article  on  "  Cottage  Bee-keeping,'*  which  appearea 
in  the  Journal  of  the  13th  Inst.  The  hive  inverted  is  a  hive 
turned  upside  down.  Perhaps  my  meaning  will  be  clear  beyond 
mistake  if  I  repeat  in  other  words  the  instruction  whioh  I  wished 
to  convey.  Suppose  a  seakale  pot  turned  bottom  upwards  with 
its  shoulder  resting  in  a  convenient  nest  or  hollow  place  made  for 
it  on  the  jpround.  I^ext,  treat  a  common  straw  hive  in  the  same 
way,  putting  it  topsy-turvy  inside  the  open  seakale  pot,  only  be 
careful  that  the  rims  of  the  hive  and  of  the  seakale  pot  are  in  the 
same  plane,  so  that  a  board  placed  upon  the  pot  shall  also  rest 
upon  the  hive  rim.  Now  set  tne  stock  hive  with  its  bottom  board 
over  the  inverted  hive  and  pot  in  such  a  way  that  the  hole  in  the 
floorboard,  according  to  my  previous  instruction,  shall  allow  of 
the  bees  descending  into  the  upturned  empty  hive  below,  and  not 
into  the  space,  if  any,  between  the  outer  sides  of  the  hive  and  the 
inner  sides  of  the  seakale  pot.— B.  A  W. 


BEE-KEEPING  MADE  EASY.— No.  6. 

SUPBRIKO. 

SrPERiKG  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  occupations  in  the  apiaiy, 
for  supers  are  easily  placed  on  hives  and  easily  taken  off,  are 
pretty  and  profitable.  Supers  of  every  size  and  shape,  made  of 
any  xlnd  of  materials,  ana  filled  on  any  kind  of  hives,  are  very 
acceptable.  In  my  last  letter  under  this  Leading  it  was  stated  that 
hives  filled  with  combs  are  ready  for  supering  about  a  week  after 
the  combs  are  covered  with  bees,  or  as  soon  as  brood  is  found  in 
the  outside  combs  of  the  hive.  It  is  desirable  to  induce  the  bees 
to  enter  the  snpen  and  oooinwnoe  work  in  then  before  they  are 


seized  with  a  passion  for  swarming.  In  warm  weather  this  paesUm 
for  swarming  is  common  to  all  honeybees  and  may  become  unoon* 
trellable :  therefore  I  recommend  early  supering  and  roomy  sizpeis. 
Where  lairge  supers  are  not  saleable,  sectional  supers  should  be 
used  on  large  modern  hives.  ICy  contention  is  this,  that  there  is 
less  risk  and  more  gain  by  giving  the  bees  ample  room  during  the 
honey  season.  The  orown  holes  of  my  hives  are  8  and  4  inches 
wide,  which  I  think  are  not  too  large,  and  over  these  holes  I  plaoe 
supers  capable  of  holding  hom  20  to  80  ttts.  each.  On  two  or  time 
occasions  only,  during  a  period  of  fifty  ^tsars,  have  I  found  brood 
in  the  supers.  In  these  large  supers  a  piece  of  guide  comb  is  used 
and  a  ladder  for  the  bees  to  reach  it  This  ladder  is  simply  split 
wood  as  thi<^  as  a  man's  little  fluser.  The  cuide  comb  is  piiie 
white  virgin  comb  taken  from  other  hives,  and  by  using  it  laxgely 
the  bees  more  readily  enter  and  take  to  the  super. 

To  make  this  matter  clear  let  me  say  here  tnat  my  glass  supen 
have  lids  like  oonfeotioneiT  bottles,  and  are  wider  everywhere 
than  at  their  bottoms.  By  lifting  off  their  lids  and  droppug  into 
them  large  pieces  of  empty  virgin  combs  the  bees  adopt  them  at 
once,  and  soon  fill  them  in  honey  weather.  This  is  supering  made 
eas^  for  both  bees  and  bee-masters.  Though  I  have  not  yet  tried 
artificial  comb  foundations,  I  believe  they  can  be  used  snooees- 
f ully  after  this  fashion.  Doubtless  natural  comb  is  much  better 
than  artificial  foundations  for  such  purposes,  and  perhaps  more 
profitable  too,  but  in  the  absence  of  natural  combs  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  artificial  foundations.  In  filling  or  partiallT 
filling  supers  with  empty  virgin  combs,  or  otherwise  with  comb 
foundations,  it  does  not  matter  much  if  the  bee-master  fails  to  fix 
them,  as  he  would  like  to  do  in  olose  imitation  of  Nature,  for  the 
bees  will  put  all  right,  and  before  they  finish  all  the  wof k  of  their 
masters'  hands  will  be  oovered  up,  and  suoh  supers  are  as  present* 
able  and  beautiful  as  those  that  received  no  artificial  filHng^in.  I 
am  now  about  to  commence  supering  with  wooden  boxes,  purchased 
for  2d.  each  from  grocers  and  fmiteren.  A  hole  8  or  4  inches 
wide  will  be  cut  out  of  their  bottoms,  and  sheets  of  glass  will  be 
used  for  tops  or  lids.  Such  supers  are  cheap  enough  and  quite  as 
elfgible  as  any  other  kind.  By  using  glass  tops  i  shall  see  what 
progress  is  made  in  them,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  come  oft. 

It  supers  without  bottoms  be  used,  sheets  of  paper  with  oentral 
holes  should  be  placed  between  them,  and  hives  to  prevent  the 
combs  in  the  supers  from  bein^  fastened  to  the  crowns  of  the 
^liives.  When  supers  are  used  without  guide  combs  the  bees  often 
build  their  combs  from  the  crowns  of  their  hives  upwards.  This 
should  be  prevented  if  possible,  for  if  the  supers  are  not  filled, 
and  the  combs  in  them  fastened  to  their  sides  and  crowns,  the 
supers  will  not  contain  and  carry  the  combs  when  they  are 
removed.  Even  if  the  combs  are  cut  from  the  hives  before  the 
supers  are  raised  or  lifted  off  they  will  remain  as  loose  combs.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  separations  of  some  kind  between  hives  and 
supers  to  facilitate  removal  without  breakage,  and  it  is  desirable 
also  to  induce  the  bees  to  build  their  combs  in  supers  downwards. 
If  glass  supers  with  open  or  lidded  tops  be  used  it  is  advisable  to 
use  wood  lids  at  first,  so  that  the  guide  combs  could  be  fastened  to 
the  wood,  and  as  soon  as  the  combs  reabh  the  sides  of  thesupefe 
and  be  fastened  to  them  the  wood  lids  should  be  out  off  and  the 
fflass  lids  placed  on.  In  what  have  been  called  "  crystal  palaces, ' 
large  glass  supers  capable  of  holding  from  60  to  100  tbs.  of  honey- 
comb, guide  combs  from  both  bottoms  and  tops  may  be  well  used, 
for  it  is  quite  possible  to  give  the  bees  the  aavantage  of  6  inehee- 
of  comb  upwards  and  6  inches  downwards  to  begin  with  ;  and  if 
the  bottom  combs  are  right  below  those  above  tbsm,  the  bees  will 
unite  them  as  perfectly  as  if  all  had  been  built  from  one  point. 
The  keenest  eye  of  the  greatest  expert  could  not  detect  a  fiaw  or 
an  irregularity  in  the  junction. 

Supers  should  have  no  separate  doors — ^no  direct  commnnicatioB 
with  the  outside  world.  Bees  with  soiled  feet  and  pellets  of  pollen 
on  their  legs  are  forbid  admission.  Housemaids  only  may  go  aloft, 
and  carry  thither  the  honey  that  has  been  prepared  below. — 
A.  Pbttigrbw.  

TBANSPORTING  BEES  TO  INDIA. 

QUESTIOKS  connected  with  the  different  races  of  bees,  their 
specific  variation  in  structure,  temper,  size,  indastiy,  and  power 
of  endnrence,  are  receiving  unwonted  attention ;  and  as  a  result 
plans  of  packing  which  have  enabled  stocks  to  endure  prolonged 
confinement  under  cironmstances  of  peculiar  trial  are  more  than 
commonly  interesting. 

During  1878  and  1879  I  sent  two  stocks  and  two  nuclei  vid 
l^e  Bed  Sea  to  Bombay ;  the  bees  after  their  unshipment  had  a 
further  journey  into  the  interior,  entailing  an  incarceration  of 
neariy  forty  days  before  they  leaohed  their  then  owner,  an  Indian 
sentleman  of  distinction.  The  nuclei  carried  each  four  of  mj 
half  Woodbury  frames,  as  used  by  me  formerly  for  queen^raising. 
These  were  well  stored  with  sugar,  while  the  backs  of  the  boxes 
contained  pouches  cut  off  from  the  bees  by  perforated  sino;  and 
into  these  pouches  sponges  filled  with  water  were  oeoasionally 
put  during  the  voyage.  Perforated  zinc  oovered  the  frames  abovie, 
while  the  boxes  were  made  2  inches  deeper  than  aooommodntion 
of  the  frames  required.    No  other  pnoantions  were  taltin  esetpfe 
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that  the  combs  were  well  fixed  and  the  frames  secured  against 
lateral  sway.    Both  nuclei  arriTcd  in  capital  condition. 

The  two  stocks,  one  black  and  one  Ligorian.  each  contained 
eleren  frames  .of  Woodbnrj  size,  three  of  which  nad  sealed  brood 
to  supply  young  bees  to  replace  the. gaps  made  in  the  ranks  of 
the  adults.  •  The  hives  had  each  a  half  storey  beneath  and  a  half 
storey  above,  the  lower  half  storey  having  its  sideb  of  perforated 
zinc  while  the  same  material  went  over  the  top.  The  oees  were 
thus  able  to  cluster  under  or  over  their  frames  as  they  might 
desire,  while  the  dead  would  simply  fall  clear  away  from  the 
combs  and  so  no  longer  incommode  the  living.  The  device  of 
pouches  and  sponges  was  added  as  with  the  nuclei.  The  blacks 
arrived  with  stores  nearly,  exhausted  but  in  perfect  condition. 
The  ligurians  were  starved  "dead  to  a  man/'  as  my  esteemed 
oorresfwudent  expressed  it.  With  the  one  exception,  uie  cause  of 
which  is  clear,  the  bees  survived  their  long  journey  and  endured 
the  baking  heat  of  the  Bed. Sea  in  the  hot  season.  No  combs 
collapsed  and  the  mortality  was  not  destructively  great.  The 
success,  however,  ended  :here,  as  the  accompanying  quotation 
from  one  of  the  owner's  letters,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  nuclei 
only,  will  show. 

**  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  saw  the  last  of  my  bees  about 
ten  days  ago.  Both  the  Ligurians  and  the  blacks  at  hrst  went  on 
all  right,  the  latter  having  bred  and  brought  forth  a  good  pro^;eny 
last  August,  and  the  former  having  built  new  combs  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  when  about  December  I  felt  that  both  hives  began 
dwindling  away  in  numbers.  Previous  to  that  I  had  noticed  that 
thev  had  two  very  powerful  enemies  in  the  common  garden  lizard 
and  the  rats.  I  destroyed  nearly  every  one  of  the  former  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  toox  measures  to  prevent  the  latter  getting  to 
the  hives ;  but  I  could  not  find  out  the  cause  of  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  bees.  In  December,  January,  and  February,  by 
constant  feeding,  I  induced  the  bees  to  stay  in,  and  then  there 
was  no  diminution  ;  but  they  could  not  be  kept  in  longer  when 
the  sun  got  hot,  and  very  few  returned.  The  last  to  disappear  were 
the  two  queens,  and  I  never  saw  a  dead  bee  on  the  floorboard.  I 
am  afraid  swallows  and  such  small  birds  must  have  jueyed  on 
them.  I  am  going  to  domesticate  some  of  our  native  lD«es  in  my 
empt^  hives.'' 

It  IB  regretable  that  this  attempt  at  acclimatisation  failed,  but 
the  fact  of  the  safe  transit  of  the  bees  through  considerable  diffi- 
culties is  in  itself  at  least  intereeting.^F.  Chbshibb,  Avtmie' 
Boutt,  Acton,  W. 

BEE  ECCENTBICrriES— EABLY  SWABM, 

A  VBRY  fine  swarm  of  bees  turned  out  of  one  of  my  stocks 
at  9.30  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  It  was  a  first  swarm  of 
course.  It  lighted  on  two  branches  of  one  gooseb^ry  bush  in 
two  clubters  about  a  foot  apart  I  was  astonished  at  the 
quantity,  and  successfully  hived  both  clusters  in  a  box  hive 
17  inches  by  12  and  12  deep,  and  at  once  placed  them  on  a  stand 
with  my  other  stocks  in  a  bee  house,  leaving  the  hive  raised  half 
an  inch  all  round  from  the  floorboard.  I  congratulated  myself 
on  my  large  early  swarm,  thinking,  of  course,  all  was  safe.  It 
was  a  very  hot  afternoon ;  and  at  2.80,  to  my  consternation,  the 
swarm  turned  cut  in  a  mass,  hovered  a  few  minutes  in  an  apple 
tree,  and  then  rose  in  the  air  and  were  out  of  sight  in  a  tew 
moments.  On  examining  the  box  I  found  they  had  built  a  piece 
of  comb  the  size  of  a  crown  piece  on  the  wax  foundation  ot  the 
centire  bar,  the  foundation  being  half  an  inch  wide.  Will  Mr. 
Pettigrew  or  some  of  our  bee-masters  kindly  give  their  opinion 
aa  to  the  cause  of  this  evacaation,  and  the  means  to  prevent  a 
similar  occurrence  in  future  ?  Till  now,  once  a  swarm  was  hived 
and  settled  I  always  thought  it  was  safe.  Searching  the  hedge- 
rows around  till  dark  found  no  traces  of  them,  but  the  next  day 
I  was  told  by  a  man  that  he  was  roused  from  has  work  at  a  place 
two  miles  from  here  by  a  noise  like  the  distant  sound  of  a  brass 
band ;  looking  around  and  up  he  saw  an  immense  ewarm  of  bees 
•  coing  rapidly  with  the  wind.  I  followed  up  this  clue,  and  at  last 
found  them  in  a  straw  skep  well  mortared  down  in  a  man's  garden. 
He  had  boujijht  them  the  previous  evening  of  the  man  in  whose 
garden  they  lighted  ;  so  after  some  little  expense  I  got  them  home 
in  the  evening,  they  having  in  the  twenty-four  houra  built  two 
pieces  of  comb  6  inches  by  4,  and  a  smaller  piece,  which  all  fell  in 
transit. — J.  Robinson,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 

Bees  are  sometimes  very  whimsical.  The  case  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent,  " D.,  Deal"  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Swarms 
on  being  hived  are  sometimes  difficult  to  please.  I  had  one  that 
would  not  accept  one  of  three  new  hives.  It  left  them  all  and 
clustered  on  currant  bushes.  When  a  swarm  "  takes  to  "  a  hive 
the  bees  speedily  gather  themselves  together  into  a  cluster  and 
commence  work,  comb-building  and  field  work.  When  otherwise 
they  decide  against  their  new  house,  they  do  not  gather  them- 
selves into  a  cluster  and  commence  work,  but  sit  fdl  round  the 
inside  of  the  hive  about  an  inch  thick,  listless  in  appearance  but 
busy  with  the  thought  of  a  fresh  move  before  noon  of  the  morrow. 
Frequently  the  queen  does  not  go  with  the  bees  in  attempting  to 
swarm.    Such  attempts  are  miscarziages  and  the  bees  return.  The 


bees  of  your  correspondent  did  so  in  the  first  attempt.  Next  day 
they  swarmed  properly  and  were  hived  in  a  skep.  In  the  evening 
they  were  transferred  to  a  bar-framer,  which  thev  did  not  like  or 
take  to  at  first.  In  forsaking  it  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
queen  remained  in  it ;  inde^  the  gardener  thought  he  saw  the 
queen  tJiere.  The  bees  on  discovering  their  queen  returned  to  the 
hive  they  had  abandoned,  or  were  abandoning.  In  all  large 
apiaries  much  greater  eccentricities  may  be  noticed  occasionally  ; 
and  if  we  could  see  to  the  bottom  of  such  eccentricities  it  would 
be  found  that  bees  have  wills  of  their  own  and  reasons  for  all 
they  do.  "  D.'s  "  is  probably  an  old  one— her  abdomen  tapering^ 
and  pointed — tottenng  with  age  and  feebleness,  and  will  sood 
die.— A.  Pjbttigrbw. 

CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Fkbdiko  Pigeons  (r.  JSr.).— Good  old  tares  and  small  hotsebeons  are 
ooDsldered  the  best  food.  A  little  wheat  oocasioiially  is  a  good  change.  Fresh 
and  clean  water  is  aluo  another  requisite ;  and,  where  Pigeons  are  oonflned» 
as  Bo^ne  fiiDcy  breeds  are,  they  oufpht  to  have  grit,  lime,  salt,  and  salad. 
Theee  are  necessary  to  keep  the  Urds  in  health.  The  first  three  are  most 
nsually  given  in  the  form  of  what  is  technically  called  a  salt  cat.  The  salt 
cat  is  composed  of  about  eqnal  qoantities  of  clean  unctaoos  loam,  snch  as 
briokmakera  use,  coarse  gritty  sand  or  fine  grayel,  In  which  tbo  grains  are 
about  the  size  of  pins'  heads,  and  old  mortar ;  to  this  add  a  small  quantity  of 
aalU 

Brratux.— In  my  letter  on  *'  Bee  Eccentricities"  on  page  4S9  there  is  a 
misprint.  «  About  ton  of  them  "  should  be  *•  about  ten  o'clock  they  set  off- 
meaning  that  the  swarm  with  the  exception  of  a  few  went  back  to  the  boah. 
— D.,  Deal, 

Meadow  UMaATlSPAcroRT  {TrOh  du&jcri&«r).— Thepastnib  land  referred 
to  as  formerly  bog  and  having  been  drained  and  heavily  clayed,  bat  still 
being  unlevel  and  bearing  some  coarse  grasses,  would  perhaps  be  best 
ploughed  and  the  land  worked  down  and  made  level,  but  before  doing  so  it 
would  be  best  to  pare  and  bum  the  tfirf ,  and  then  the  ashes  would  nuaraze 
the  surface  sufficiently  to  woduce  a  good  turf  if  sown  with  grasses  adapted 
for  permanent  pasture.  This,  however,  is  only  recommended  in  oaae  the 
land  cannot  be  made  level  in  any  other  way.  Possibly  if  the  hassocks  or 
grasses  grrowing  in  coarse  bunches  were  cut  up  with  the  turf-cutter  and 
burned  into  Mlies,  these  wfth  other  earthy  materials  mixed  with  yard 
manure  spread  over,  and  some  grass  seeds  sown,  would  renovate  the  torf 
without  disturbing  the  appearance  of  grass  land  so  situated  as  to  be  retauied 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

MBTBOBOLOOIGAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDaN  SQdARB,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51<»8S'40"  N.;  Long.  0°  80-  W.;  Altitude.lll  feet. 


DATS. 

9  AJf. 

IN  TSB  OAT. 

1880. 

InchAft. 
»J)41 
89.858 
80.074 
t0.M4 
»l72S 
80Jti6 
8a466 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

5^ 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

• 

04 

Hay. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mln. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grhss. 

8an.88 
Mo.  24 
Tu.  S5 
We.M 
Th.  S7 
FrI.  28 
SaUSS 

deg. 
ao.i 

fiO.0 
68.8 
60.7 
S7.7 
08.S 

deg. 

M.8 

58.7 

54.0 

57.5 

58.7 

5i.a 

49.0 

8.W. 
8.W. 
8.W. 

8. 
S.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

deg. 
5«3 
5&.9 

56.0 
57J) 
59J 
58.1 
57.3 

deg. 

63.4 

6({.3 

78.7 

83J) 

71.3 

65.4 

68.8 

50.9 
49.8 
47Ji 
58  J) 
45.9 
41J) 

deg. 
99.8 
106.0 
18S.S 
131.5 
liiUI 

I9rut 

198.0 

deg. 

40il 
46J 

46J 
4S.L 
SUA 
49.3 
84J 

In. 
OJ014 

0X02 

Means. 

80.083 

di.l 

53J} 

57J 

70.3 

48.3 

119.8 

43.5 

O.Q2ff 

REMARKS. 

38rd.— Fair,  but  overcast,  with  strong  S.W.  wind. 

24th.~OvercaBt  dull  day,  and  high  wind ;  slight  rain  in  erening. 

26th.— Fine  bright  day ;  beautiful  sunset. 

S6th.— Very  warm  fine  bright  diur ;  evening  dull  and  cloudy  ;  lightning  for 

several  hours  in  W.  and  N.  after  9  p.m.  ;  hot  night. 
27th. — Morning  bright  with  sunshine ;  afternoon  cloudy ;  hi^h  wind,  slight 

shower  at  4.80  P.M. ;  fine  evening. 
88th.— Overcast,  cooler,  and  much  wind  ;  fine  bright  evening. 
29th.— Rather  overcast  at  intervals,  but  generally  fine,  pleasant,  calm  day  ; 

evening  cloudless. 
The  average  temperature  for  the  week  nearly  6°  above  that  of  last  week, 
'owiug  greatly  to  the  heat  of  the  2f  th.    The  Rb>icnce  of  rain  continues  in  this 
district,  though  considerable  amounts  have  fallen  in  othor  parts  of  the 
country.— G.  J.  STMONS. 

OOVBNT  GARDEN   MARKET.— JUNE  2. 

PRICES  remedn  much  the  same,  business  being  brisk  in  Strawberries  and 
Peaches,  while  Grapes  ore  a  complete  drag  on  the  market. 

VSQEIABLSS. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Ueaiis,  Kidney  . .      V  100 

Beet,  Ited doxcn. 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brusitiels  Sprouts    |  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Cap-^icums 9^  100 

Caulillowers ....     dozen 

Celery  bundle 

Coleworts. .  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic   «^tb. 

Herbs    «...  bunch 

Leeks bunch 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
8  0tb4  0 
6      5 


1 

1 
1 
0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 
0 
A 
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0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
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0 
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S  6 
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4  0 
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5  0 
0  0 
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0  C 
0  4 


Ma«hrooms  ....  pottle 
Miittard  <&  Cress  puunct 
Ouioiis ouHhel 

pickdng  quart 

Parsley....  doz.bnachcs 

Parsalps dozen 

Peas  J.  quart 

Potatoes bushe  1 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes.,   doz  .bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale    basket 

Shallots «>lb 

Spinach  bushel 

Turnips   bunch 

I  VegeUble  Marrows  each 


9. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 
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3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

6 

5 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

S 

0 

9 

6 

3 

6 

3 

9 

4 

« 

4 

0 

0 

0 

I 

6 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

« 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

o 

0 

0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day 

Day 

of 

of 

Month 

WMk 

10 

Th 

11 

P 

IS 

8 

13 

8VN 

14 

M 

16 

TU 

16 

W 

JUNB  10-16, 1860. 


SoDth 


Sbow  (L»ytoD}. 


8IU>  SUXDAT  AFTBR  TBINITT. 

Royal  Botanic  Sociefcy— fieoond  Sammer  Sbow.  York 
[FlomlFfete. 


Arorafe 

1 

Tomperatnra  ii9*r 

San 

Bun 

Hoon 

Moon 

.HOOB'S 

Iioodon. 

1   -_ 

Riae«. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

SttB, 

▲ge. 

.Day. 

%' 

M«ao. 

h«  m. 

hi  m. 

b.  n. 

h.  m. 

^r 

69.4 

68.2 

3    46 

8    13 

6    61 

10     6 

72.0 

47.7 

69^ 

8    46 

8    14 

6    68 

10    80 

4 

71.1 

46.1 

68.6 

3    44 

8    16 

8      7 

10    60 

6 

71.6 

47.6 

69.6 

3    44 

8    16 

9    18 

11      8 

6 

7aj 

47J 

60.1 

8    44 

8    16 

10    29 

11    24 

7 

7S.6 

48.9 

60.4 

3    44 

8    16 

11    42 

11    40. 

■     » 

7S.4 

48.S 

60.8 

3    44 

8    17 

0a68 

morn. 

9 

C)«ok 

alter 
8|an. 


r 

m.  B. 

0  46 

0  33 

0  20 

0  8 
btforo 

0  18 

•  80 


Tear. 


168 
168 
164 
166 
166 
167 
168 


Prom  obsMTTationa 
toinpemture  47.6** . 


takaen  near  Ito&lon  during  foriy-thrao  yean,  the  average  day  temperatore  of  the  week  la 


71.6*>; 


and  ita  night 


STRAWBEBBIES  FOB  AUTUMN  AND  WINTEB. 

(fS^xS^  TBAWBEBBIES  in  pots  have  this  spring 
j^^^^i^O^  far  exceeded  our  expectations,  and  have  pro- 
duced fruit  equal  to  that  of  past  vears,  when 
the  autumns  were  more  favourable  for  ma- 
turing the  crowns.  The  cultivation  o£  this 
'^  wholesome  and  delicious  fi'uit  will  now 
engage  the  attention  of  many,  and  no  time 
could  be  more  suitable  for  describing  the 
cultivation  of  the  plants  to  produce  fruit 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  it  is  so  much 
55^  esteemed  for  dessert.  Cultivators  of  Strawberries 
,  "  very  properly  endeavour  to  extend  the  fruiting  season 
outside  over  the  longest  possible  period  by  planting  on  south 
borders,  to  obtain  fruit  after  the  spring  suppl/in  pots,  and 
in  northern  aspects  for  succession  ;  but  after  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  in  this  respect  the  fruitiag  season  in  the  open 
air  is  comparatively  short.  The  Strawberry,  however,  is 
fortunately  most  accommodating  when  cultivated  in  pots, 
and  ripe  fruit  can  be  gathered  during  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  year. 

Bipe  Strawberries  through  September,  October,  November, 
and  December  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  novelty, 
but  should  be  as  much  a  necessity  as  ripe  fruit  in  spring. 
If  the  plants  that  have  produced  truit  this  spring  are  taken 
care  oi  they  will  bear  fruit  freely  again  in  the  autumn. 
Underhill's  Sir  Harry  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
(syn.  Garibaldi)  are  the  two  best  varieties  for  this  purpose, 
but  doubtless  others  would  also  produce  good  crops  at  that 
season  if  properly  prepared.  Sir  Hairy  I  find  the  best  from 
November  onwards,  when  it  appears  as  fruitful  as  in  spring 
and  produces  eq[ually  large  fruit,  while  the  Vicomtesse  is 
best  for  succeeding  the  late  outdoor  fruiters  in  early  autumn. 
For  ensuring  autumn  fruit  a  start  should  be  made  at  once. 
The  earliest  forced  plants  are  not  the  best  for  this  purpose 
— that  is,  those  started  in  November  or  December.  It  is 
true  that  ripe  fruit  can  be  gathered  from  these  plants 
again  in  July,  and  it  is  easy  to  retard  them  still  further  by 
removing  the  earliest  flowers  that  open,  but  the  crop  is  not 
abundant  nor  the  fruit  large.  The  plants  I  depend  upon  for 
affording  ripe  fruit  in  September  are  successional  oatches 
of  those  started  about  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
These  aro  carofully  hardened  off  after  the  fruit  has  been 

fathered  and  then  placed  outside  to  rest.    This  is  essential, 
ut  while  resting  the  plants  must  not  suffer  by  want  of 
water. 

For  the  first  autumn  supply  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots. 
They  have  the  old  balls  well' reduced,  and  are  then  placed 
in  the  same  size  pots  and  well  supplied  with  water.  They 
are  also  liberally  syringed  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  red 
spider,  which  if  dry  weather  ensues  is  dmost  sure  to  infest 
them  while  in  the  temporary  standstill  condition  consequent 
on  reducing  the  roots  and  repotting.  If  the  plants  aro  f  roe 
from  spider  in  the  autumn,  which  they  will  be  if  properly 
attended  to,  it  never  troubles  us  in  spring  while  forcing, 
provided  the  drainage  is  clear  and  abundance  of  water  Is 

fiven.    The  object  of  growing  the  earliest  plants  in  pots 
or  succeeding  the  outside  crops  is  a  provision  against  un- 
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favourable  weather,  which  may  occur  when  the  fruit,  is 
ripening  ;  the  plants  can  then  be  quickly  removed  to  shelves 
indoors  or  sheltered  in  frames.  If  the  weather  is  favour- 
able the  plants  can  remain  outside  and  the  fruit  be  ga^erad 
from  them.  Other  batches  can  be  reduced  as  descrjlbed, 
and  planted  out  in  a  rich  border,  and  if  necessary  well 
supplied  with  water ;  but  planting-out  is  referred  to  for  one 
purpose  only — namely,  to  save  time  and  labour  in  watering, 
and  I  prefer  keeping  the  plants  in  pots.  By  reducing  the 
old  balls  liberally  when  planting  out  the  plants  can.be  the 
more  readily  placed  in  6  and  7-inch  pots  at  lifting  time, 
which  should  be  when  the  fruit  is  set,  or  in  August  when 
the  flowers  are  appearing.  The  latter  plan  is  the  best,  as 
the  plants  have  more  time  to  become  established  again,  and 
no  check  vis  given  to  the  fruit  when  swelling,  while  the 
slight  check  recei^d  in  potting  does  not  appear  to  injiure 
the  flowers.  The  plants  should  be  waterod  when  potted, 
placed  in  a  frame,  and  be  kept  close  for  a  time,  and  if  the 
weather  be  hot  they  should*  be  lightly  shaded  until  root- 
action  commences.  When  established  the  plants  must  have 
more  air  and  be  gradually  hardened.  They  can  either 
remain  in  the  frames  or  be  placed  outside  for  a  time  until 
the  fruit  is  set.  The  setting  of  the  fruit  outside  entirely 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  When  set  thinning 
must  be  resorted  to,  as  it  is  as  important  in  the  autumn 
culture  of  Strawberries  as  in  the  spring  if  fine  fruit  is  the 
object. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  aro  not  left  outside 
when  the  nights  commence  being  cold  and  there  are  signs 
of  frost.  Even  slight  frost  will  check  them,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  fruits  will  swell  to  fair  size,  and  if 
they  do  not  the  labour  of  the  cultivator  is  wasted.  When 
plants  have  not  set  sufficient  fruit  for  a  crop  before  the 
cold  nights  occur  and  yet  have  plenty  of  bloom,  it  is 
wise  to  place  them  upon  shelves  in  Peach  houses  and 
vineries.  A  free  ciroulation  of  air  must  be  allowed,  and  in 
this  position  they  soon  set  an  abundant  crop.  When  fruit 
is  required  through  December  and  into  January  it  is  neces- 
sary to  commence  the  work  of  retarding  early  by  selecting 
the  latest  bloomers  and  subjecting  them  to  cool  airy  treat- 
ment without  checking  the  plants  and  fruit,  which  might 
result  in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  crop.  The  plants  do 
not  grow  60  freely  in  winter  as  in  spring,  and  if  they  have 
once  been  brought  forward  in  heat  during  the  declining 
days  of  the  year  they  will  not  bear  subjecting  to  cooler 
treatment,  which  causes  the  fruit  to  decay  ;  and  the  plants 
when  once  starved  and  again  placed  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture are  liable  to  decay  round  the  base  of  the  stem. 

Further,  it  must  be  understood  that  at  the  season  of  the 
year  alluded  to  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  nearly  so  quickly  as 
during  spring  under  the  influence  of  sun  and  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  latter  for  autumn  and  winter  fruit  is  not  in 
the  least  advantageous,  but  the  contrary.  The  result  of 
a  high  winter  temperature  is  insipid  and  flavourless  fruit. 
A  medium  temperature  is  best,  say  60°  at  ni^ht,  with  a 
small  rise  during  the  day.  Air  should  be  admitted  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  especially  during  sunshine  and 
when  the  atmosphere  is  tolerably  dry,  a  good  circulation 
of  air  being  essential  to  the  successiul  culture  of  winter 
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Strawberries.  Good  flavour  is  promoted  by  a  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere, a  warm  temperature  heayilj  changed  with  moisture 
soon  causing  the  fruit  to  decay.  To  prevent  a  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere tiie  ventilators  of  the  house  should  be  left  lightly  open 
all  nighty  which  will  be  attended  with  the  most  satismctorj 
results.  It  must  be  remembered  a  good  number  of  plants 
will  need  to  be  in  heat,  from  which  to  maintain  a  supply  of 
fruit  during  the  sunless  and  cloudy  days  of  winter.  A  good 
succession  of  frait  is  obtained  from  each  plant  during  winter, 
as  all  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  together  as  in  summer,— 
Wm.  Babdnet.        ^ 

TEA  ROSES.— No.  3. 

It  will  be  seen  from  former  notes  that  I  rely  on  a  suc- 
cession of  growths  from  the  base  of  the  plant  to  furnish  the 
best  blooms  under  ordinary  pot  culture.  But  as  the  grow^. 
coming  from  the  base  of  a  healthy  unstunted  plant  are  very 
vigorous,  they  require  a  large  amount  of  sunshme  to  consoli- 
date them  as  they  are  made  ;  therefore  this  system  cannot  be 
applied  to  plants  for  forcing  into  flower  at  midwinter,  and  as 
the  growthiB  become  weaker  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  check 
from  want  of  root  room  or  any  other  cause,  it  cannot  generally 
be  conveniently  continued  with  pot  culture  after  the  plants 
are  three  or  four  years  old.  They  then  give  place  to  a  suc- 
cession of  younger  plants,  and  are  themsdves  either  planted 
out  or  henceforward  treated  more  after  the  way  of  H.P.'s  when 
grown  in  pots — i./^.,  they  are  grown  with  the  view  of  thoroughly 
ripening  toe  wood,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  back  in  the  autumn 
just  as  UE  it  were  an  H.P.  or  a  Bourbon.  Possibly  all  the  va- 
rieties may  not  be  amenable  to  this  treatment,  but  some  of 
the  best  of  the  older  sorts  are  admirably  adapted  for  it,  and 
among  them  I  would  specially  recommend  Souvenirs d^un  Ami, 
Gatiierine  Mermet,  and  Devonlensis.  These  three  sorts  furnished 
boiutiful  flowers  of  fair  size  in  the  third  week  of  January  this 
year,  and  the  same  plants  kept  up  a  succession  of  excellent 
buttonhole  blooms  for  nearly  three  months  afterwuxls. 

These  plants  for  forcing  were  kept  outdoors  till  the  middle 
of  November,  when  they  were  cut  oack  to  dormant  eyes,  and 
after  a  few  da^s  were  placed  in  a  minimum  temperature  of 
55^,  where  they  immediately  started  growing  and  formed  flower 
buds  on  every  shoot.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  flowering 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  satisfactorily  before  March,  the  flowers 
which  come  before  that  month  are  always  wanting  in  colour 
and  substance ;  but  Teas  when  well  grown,  although  the  colour 
.  may  not  be  quite  the  same  in  January  as  in  April,  it  is  always 
beautiful,  and  substance  of  flowers  seems  to  depend  almost 
entirely  in  their  case  on  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 

Healthy  plants  three  or  four  years  old  and  not  stunted  tin 
Any  way  are  very  suitable  for  planting  out  Of  course  I  ain 
imagining  all  the  time  that  the  plants  are  on  their  own  roots, 
as  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  Manetti  or  Dog  Bose 
stocks  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  not  applicable  to  Tea  Boses, 
whose  permanent  existence,  with  the  exception  of  the  more 
▼igorous  climbing  sorts,  is  altogether  dependant  on  ^hat  many 
people  would  call  suckers.  Catherine  Mermet,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  indoor  Bose  in  early  spring,  is  not  satisfactory  outsiae. 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  in  a  good  season  is  equally  as  good  outdoors 
as  it  is  inside.  Alba  Boeea  succeeds  in  both  pli^es,  and  it  is 
the  best  sort  I  know  for  flowering  when  ten  or  twelve  months 
old,  its  blooms  at  that  age  being  perfect  in  every  respect.  Of 
course  the  old  Devoniensis  is  quite  indispensable  for  every 
position  and  every  mode  of  culture,  for  although  it  does  not 
produce  half  as  many  blooms  as  Alba  Bosea,  it  is  distinct  in 
shape,  beautifully  scented,  and  it  is  a  favourite  with  every- 
body. Sombteuil  is  not  worth  growing  indoors,  as  it  so  often 
comes  quartered  and  misshapen,  but  outdoors  it  is  often  very 
good,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  scent,  different  from  any  other  Bose 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  purposely  named  only  old 
standard  varieties,  as  the  newer  kinds  nave  not  been  sufElciently 
proved  here  under'  the  system  of  culture  I  recommend,  but 
when  once  they  can  be  had  in  the  same  naturally  vigorous 
habit  of  growth  which  their  foreign  stocks  at  present  do  a 
good  deal  to  prevent,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  tliem  will 
be  found  to  be  equally  as  amenable  to  it  as  those  I  have  named. 

Where  I  find  Tea  Boses  do  best  outdoors  is  against  walls  on 
the  north  side  of  the  houses.  They  are  planted  in  soil  such  as 
would  be  used  for  fruit  trees,  and  they  require  veiy  little  atten- 
tion beyond  keeping  them  clear  from  insects.  In  my  opinioxf 
the  mistaken  notions  about  Tea  Boses  are  that  they  are  exces- 
ftivelj  tender  and  want  a  southern  aspect,  and  that  they  must 
b  *  planted  in  light  soil.    I  do  not  say  that  they  will  survive 


every  winter  in  the  north,  for  I  have  had  no  chance  of  proving 
that,  but  they  are  certainly  as  hardy  as  the  common  China, 
only  the  common  China  has  the  advantage  of  being  allowed  to 
grow  on  its  own  roots,  and  consequently  if  cut  down  to  the 
ground  it  generally  springs  up  afresh  from  the  bottom. 

I  have  never  seen  Teas  do  as  well  on  any  other  aspect  of 
wall  as  they  do  on  a  northern  one,  and  from  what  I  have  seen, 
were  my  abode  dhifted  to  the  north  of  Yorkshire  to-morrow 
I  shoula  expect  to  be  able  to  grow  Tea  Boses,  at  any  rate  on 
the  north  side  of  a  heated  house,  where  they  would  not  be 
subjected  to  extreme  sun  heat,  or  extreme  frost.  Of  course 
the  hardy  climbing  sorts,  of  which  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  the  type, 
will  do  anywhere  excepting  on  a  south  wall,  but  these,  too,  to 
be  permanent  must  be  on  their  own  roots,  and  be  encouraged 
to  make  new  growths  from  the  base.  That  light  soil  is  un- 
suitable for  ^wing  Boses  of  any  kind  has  be^  proved  over 
and  over  again,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  clear 
of  parasites  when  growing  in  such  a  medium.^-WM.  Tatlob. 


CUCUMBEB  AND  TOMATO  PLANfS  from  CUTTINGS. 

AocoBDiNa  to  my  experience  few  seeds  have  been  of  that 
inferior  description  which  ihej  were  predicted  to  be  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season ;  but  Cucumbers  appear  to  be  amongst 
the  few  which  do  not  possess  their  usual  vitality.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  because  as  a  rule  Cucumber  seed  is  very  ex- 
pensive, few  packets  containing  more  than  from  eight  to  ten 
seeds  for  half  a  crown  or  more.  To  raise  a  number  of  plants 
from  seed  at  this  rate  is  out  of  the  question  with  manv,  espe- 
cially if  a  large  proportion  of  the  seed  fail ;  but  the  cheapest 
and  surest  way  of  raising  plants  is  to  propa^te  them  by  cut- 
tings. After  one  or  two  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed  no 
more  need  besown,  but  a  succession  of  young  plants  ma^  be 
kept  up  throughout  the  whole  season  from  cuttings.  Besides 
cheapness  and  surety,  this  plan  possesses  another  great  ad- 
vantage. A  number  of  plants  may  be  raised  from  seed  sup- 
posed to  be  Telegraph  or  any  other  variety,  but  probably  only 
one  of  them  may  come  true,  the  others  being  comparatively 
worthless.  To  take  cuttings  from  the  best  and  raise  a  stodi: 
of  them  is  where  the  advantage  rests,  and  of  great  importance 
it  is ;  besides.  Cucumber  plants  raised  from  cuttings  are  always 
more  fruitful  than  from  seed,  the  wood  being  very  robust  and 
short-jointed,  and  plants  from  cuttings  come  into  fruit  much 
quicker  than  seedlings.  About  ten  &ys  ago  I-plaoed  a  num- 
ber of  cuttings  in  pots,  and  they  have  now  beien  planted  in 
frames,  laif[er  plants  than  could  ponibly  be  had  from  seed  in 
three  weeks,  and  some  of  them  are  showing  fruit  Sariy 
in  the  spring  I  bought  a  packet  of  Hamilton's  new  Cncumb^ 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  It  nas  proved  so  superior  that  I  wish  to 
increase  the  stock.  To  buy  more  seeds  would  be  rather  ex- 
pensive, but  by  taking  a  good  batch  of  cuttings  I  can  thereby 
secure  a  laige  quantity  at  once. 

The  points  of  the  shoots,  about  6  inches  long,  are  the  best 
for  cuttings.  They  should  be  strong,  hoilthy,  and  clean.  They 
are  prepaied  like  any  ordinary  cutting,  and  when  inserted  in 
any  light  sandy  mixture  and  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  7(f* 
they  root  freely.  They  shoula  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine 
and  never  allowed  to  become  dry.  Four  or  five  may  be  rooted 
in  a  4-inch  pot,  or  they  may  be  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots. 
From  either  cd  these  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  bed  at 
once  with  every  certainty  of  their  doin^^  well.  When  any  old 
plants  show  signs  of  losing  energy,  cuttings  should  be  taken  at 
once  if  it  is  a  good  variety.  Those  who  have  not  tried 
Cucumber-raising  in  this  way  should  do  so,  as  they  will  be 
gratified  with  the  result. 

All  I  have  said  ab«ut  Cucumbers  applies  to  Tomatoes.  Fine 
plants  of  them  can  be  had  from  cuttings,  and  they  root  even 
more  readily  than  Cucumbers ;  they  also  seem  to  be  shorter- 
jointed  and  to  be  more  fruitful  than  seedlings.  Any  of  the 
side  shoots  which  are  geneially  produced  in  such  numbers  on 
Tomatoes  do  well  for  cuttings.  When  rooted  they  grow  or  run 
up  much  more  quickly  than  Cucumbers,  and  when  a  number  of 
them  are  inserted  together  in  a  pot  they  should  either  be  potted 
singly  or  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  are  weU  rooted.  Some 
may  be  planted  out  in  beds,  others  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  young  plants  may  be  shifted  into  large  sizes  of  the  latter 
from  the  cutting  pot  without  any  intermediate  shifting. — 

A  ElTCHBN  GARDENEB. 


SoMB  Yellow  Flowers.— A  plant  of  the  yellow  Chryp- 
anthemum  frutescens  Etoile  d'Or  has  been  sent  to  me,  and  I 
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baye  no  doabt  It  mUl  prove  yeiy  tuefal,  the  shade  of  yellow  is 
80  soft  and  pleasing.  I  make  this  note  to  draw  att^tion  to 
other  yellow  flowers  which  I  find  extremely  nsefal  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  Of  these  perhaps  the  finest  are  the  Qlobe- 
flowers,  TroUins  asiaticns  and  T.  Fortonei  being  the  best  of 
the  group.  The  native  species,  T.  enropsBos,  flowering  earlier, 
is  also  good.  In  Hanm  and  April  we  have  quantities  of 
Doronicmn  austriactim  and  D.  cancadcmn,  of  which  I  Hke  the 
first-named  the  best.  Some  late  blooms  of  these  vie  with  the 
new  Chrysanthemmn  in  beaufy.  Then,  golog  to  the  woods, 
Doronicom  Pardalianches  is  now  flowering,  and  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Later  the  other  naturalised  Doronicnm  will  supply 
flowers ;  and  later  still  we  have  quite  a  gem  in  Chiysanthemum 
segetum,  an  inhabitant  of  our  com  flelds  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  ^  weeds."  Then  there  is  a  veiy  good  yellow  single 
Dahlia  which  blooms  late  into  autumn,  and  after  that  one 
must  rely  on  indoor  flowers  untU  the  Winter  Aconite  comes  in. 
— K.  P.  Bbothsbston. 


GAULTHERLA  6HALL0N. 

Oftkk  as  I  have  included  this  useful  plant  in  lists  of  Ame- 
rican shrubs,  yet  it  proves  useful  in  so  many  ways  that  special 
attention  must  be  drawn  to  it.  Its  popular  designation  of 
Creeping  Wintergreen  conveys  to  the  mind  of  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  it  some  idea  of  its  value  for  clothing 
bare  surfaces  under  the  drip  of  trees,  which  it  does  thoroughly, 
and  its  handsome  thickly  clustering  foliage  is  always  pleasing 
as  thus  seen.  It  sDieads  with  considerable  rapidity,  and 
makes  a  capital  edging  to  shrubbery  paths.  It  forms  pretty 
tufts  in  a  border  of  perennials,  and  teUs  well  in  a  rockery  of 
bold  and  rugged  character. 

I  have  plated  it  in  a  variety  of  places  and  soils,  and  find  it 
thrives  everywhere.  Yet  while  this  proves  how  robust,  hardy, 
and  accommodating  it  is,  it  is  also  worthy  of  a  select  and  pro- 
minent position  for  the  attractive  form  in  which  it  is  tnen 
seen  in  June.  Just  now  a  t^t  of  it  growing  in  a  sheltered 
position  at  the  foot  of  a  rockery  is  one  of  the  brightest  gems 
of  the  garden,  its  foliage  being  almost  concealed  by  the  thickly 
clustering  spikes  of  pure  white  Heath-like  fiowers,  having 
pink -tinged  stems,  ana  a  curious  pink  down  upon  the  calyxes. 
^Edward  Luokhubst. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

OBEA.T  6UMMEB  SHOW— JUKI  8TH,  9TH,  lOTH,  AKD  llTH. 

Although  the  Show  is  held  nearly  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
principal  event  of  last  year,  and  consequently  the  magnificent  Roses 
that  constituted  the  chief  feature  of  that  Exhibition  are  absent  now, 
yet  a  show  of  great  extent,  richness,  and  variety  1b  arranged  in  the 
great  mazqnee,  and  the  large  tent  600  feet  in  length  which  leads 
to  it.  Besides  the  Roses,  the  season  for  which  is  too  late  (yet 
Hr.  George  P^ul  exhibits  well),  we  miss  the  telling  masses  of 
Clematises  and  the  superb  collection  of  choice  plants  of  Hessrs. 
Yeitch,  and  some  Axaleas,  yet  the  ''effect  groups"  are  more 
numerous  than  last  year;  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are 
better;  Orchids  more  largely  represented  and  rich;  Tuberous 
Begonias  finei^indeed  magnifioent ;  Calceolarias  better,  and  Ferns 
are  fuUy  equal  to  those  previously  exhibited.  Fruit  is  also 
exhibited  in  much  larger  quantity  and  of  superior  quality,  and 
vegetables  are  excellent.  Thus  the  Show  on  the  whole  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  shows  clearly  that  the  ^  old  Sodety  "  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  leading  cultivators  ;  and  the  Council  may  well  be 
sadsfled  with  the  response  to  their  efforts  to  produce  a  display  as 
large  and  varied  as  possible,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  greatest 
number  of  those  interested  in  horticulture  visiting  it.  The  Exhi- 
bition is  well  arranged,  and  reflects  credit  on  all  who  share  in  its 
management.  The  attendance  on  the  opening  day  was  large  and 
distinguished,  notwithstanding  that  heavy  rain  occurred  about  the 
time  of  its  opening,  but  the  day  was  afterwards  fine.  The  Show 
remains  open  till  Friday  evening,  and  all  should  inspect  it  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  for  an  exhibition  of  this  nature 
not  only  gives  much  pleasure,  but  is  highly  instructive  to  those 
identified  with  or  interested  in  horticultural  pursuits. 

Obchids. — These  are  staged  in  considerable  numbers,  and  many 
of  them  are  of  high  quality.  They  constitute  an  important  feature 
of  ^e  Exhibition,  and  attract  crowds  of  admirers.    In  the  nursery- 


men's dass  for  ten  Orchids,  distinct,  Hr.  B.  8.  Williams.  Hollo- 
way,  was  plaoed  in  the  foremost  position  with  a  splendia  group, 
consisting  of  Cattleya  Hossiss  snperba,  with  twenty-five  flowers  ; 
0.  Wameri,  with  twelve  grand  blooms  ;  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  and  0.  Alexandrse,  fine;  Masdevallias  Hanyana  cseru- 
leseens  and  Yeitehiana :  Ovpripediums  barbatnm,  sufterbum^  and 
niveum,  fine  masses ;  Orcnis  foliosaj  with  nearly  thirty  spikes ; 
and  a  huge  dazzline  potful  of  Bpidendmm  vitellinum  majns. 
Messrs.  T.  Jaokson  c  Son,  Kinp^ton,  Surrey,  were  plaoed  second. 
In  tluc  group  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  had  thirteen  fine  racemes : 
ICasdevallia  Hanyana,  very  rich ;  Cattleya  Wameri,  a  grand 
dark  variety ;  a  capital  example  of  Odontoglossum  vodlUtfium, 
Aerides  Dayanum,  Baooolabium  pramorsnm,  Calanthe  veratrifolia, 
Qypripedinm  barbatum,  Epidendmm  vitemnum  majus,  and  On* 
ddlum  selhgerum,  all  attractive.  Hx.  Henry  James,  Castle  Nursciy, 
Lower  Norwood,  was  plaoed  thud  with  smaller  examples. 

In  the  open  class  for  fifteen  Orchids  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to 
F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  has  the  chief  position  with  a 
beautiful  group,  the  flowers  vezy  fine,  frssh,  and  well  coloured. 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  has  twelve  grand  raoemes,  ana  very 
conspicuous  is  a  towering  and  well-flowered  specimen  of  D.  Dal- 
hoosianum ;  (>pri|)edium  caudatnm  roseum  has  remarkably  flne 
flowers :  a  good  C.  villosum ;  Odontoglossnm  vexillarium,  0.  Roeslii 
album  (the  latter  with  twelve  flowers)  very  chaste^  0.  orispum ; 
Aerides  Fieldingii,  LsBlia  cinnabarina,  Masdevalha  Harryana, 
Orchis  folioea,  Dendrobium  Bensonae,  a  good  plant  of  Cattleya 
Wameri,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  complete  the  group. 
Mr.  Henry  James  is  a  good  second,  his  collection  oontaining  a 
flne  mass  of  Cattleya  MossiSyVanda  suavis  with  fine  flowers,  Den- 
drobium suaviBsimum  in  excellent  condition  and  extremely  bright, . 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  Angnloa  Clowesi,  and  some  others 
the  same  as  those  above  enumerated.  Mr.  Rutland,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood,  was  {>laoed  thira  with  a  neat 
group  containins;  some  good  plants,  notably  of  Brassia  candata, 
Vanaa  suavis,  Ltelia  purpurata  (very  rich),  a  larve  piece  of  Ond- 
dium  sphaoelatum,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  three  good  spikes 
from  one  growth  with  nineteen  fine  fiowers ;  Dendrobium  cumsi- 
fiorum,  D.  nobile,  and  a  few  smaller  examples. 

In  the  amateurs*  class  for  ten  Orchids  the  first  position  is  gained 
by  Mr.  Reeves,  nrdener  to  C.  Hart,  Esq.,  Beaufort  House,  Leyland 
Road,  Lee,  with  Masdevallia  Harryana  var.  Bull's  Blood,  very  fine ; 
M.  Yeitehiana,  grand  flowers ;  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  0.  Halli, 
O.  v&dllarium,  0.  Alexandrie,  0.  Pescatorei,  Epidendnim  vitd- 
linam  majus,  and  Cypripedium  niveum.  Mr.  Reeves  is  evidently 
an  excellent  grower,  the  plants  being  healthy  but  not  large,  and 
all  the  fiowers  flne.  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand 
HaU,  Ewell,  is  second,  his  noteworthy  plant  being  a  fine  specimen 
of  ASrides  Fieldingii,  with  half  a  dozen  fine  branched  spikes  and 
very  beautiful. 

For  a  ^roup  of  Odontoglossum  Mr.  W.  Bull^  Chelsea,  obtained 
the  premier  award  with  an  extremely  attractive  and  tastefully 
arranged  collection.  A  large  number  of  spedes  and  varieties  are 
represented,  all  in  first-rate  condition,  and  among  them  the  most 
noticeable  are  O.  vexillarium,  0.  Phalaenopsis,  0.  Alexandre,  0. 
cordatum,  and  O.  cristatellum.  These  are  arranged  with  small 
plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  gracillimum,  Uie  general  ap- 
pearance bdng  most  elegant  and  pleasing.  The  second  prise  in 
this  dass  was  won  by  Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Phillbrick, 
Esq.,  26,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  with  a  group  of  small  but 
fresh  plants,  and  very  attractive. 

Stovb  and  Grbbnhoubb  Plants. — These  are  well  represented, 
and  the  spedmens  generally  are  uncommonly  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  the  colours  bright.  Some  of  the  spedmens  are  also  bearing 
a  profunon  of  flowen,  although  the  majoritv  of  the  Axaleas  are 
somewhat  deficient  in  number  of  flowers.  The  moat  important 
class  is  that  for  twelve  distinct  spedes  and  varieties,  and  in  this 
there  are  four  exhibitors,  all  stagmpf  collections  of  healthy  sped- 
mens. The  chief  honours  are  obtained  by  Mr.  Tndgey,  gardener 
to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Heawick  Grange,  Worcester,  who  sent 
very  even  and  handsome  spedmens,  among  which  the  following 
are  especially  noticeable— Pimelea  decussata,  over  4  ftet  in  dia- 
meter, vigorous  and  profusdy  flowered ;  Draoop^yllnm  gradle, 
sindlsjr  in  size,  a  handsome  symmetrical  plant ;  iSnca  veatrioosa 
magnificain  fine  condition^e  fiowers  not  being,  however,  very  nu- 
merous but  of  rich  colour ;  Erica  ParmentierianaTOsea,  an  enormous 
spedmen  over  6  feet  in  duuneter,  verv  healthy  but  poorly  fiowexed ; 
Erica  degans  is  very  even  and  neatly  trained ;  and  Clerodendron 
Bfdfourianum,  well  fiowexed  and  healthy.  Messrs.  J.  Jackson  and 
Bon.  Kingston-on-Thames,  follow  with  a  very  creditable  collection, 
well  grown,  and  fairlyr  well  flowered.  The  beautiful  and  rarely 
seen  Statioe  Bntcherii  is  well  represented  by  a  neat  plant,  the  rich 
purple  colour  of  the  fiowers  being  very  conspicuous.  Boronia 
pinnata  is  also  noteworthy.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  dk  Son,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  are  awarded  the  third  prize  for  a  col- 
lection that  contains  several  plants  in  first-rate  form  as  regards 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  fiowers.  A  large  spedmen  of  An- 
thnrium  Schertzerianum  with  unnsually  fine  nchly  coloured 
spathes  is  very  attractive*  and  formed  the  chief  feature  in  the 
group  ;  a  moderate-size  plant  of  Azalea  Jackson's  Crimson  also 
being  notable  for  the  bright  hue  of  the  blooms. 
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In  the  nnfMrrmeii's  class  for  eight  specimens  the  chief  posi- 
tiott  is  ooenpted  hjr  Messrs.  B.  Peed  A  Son,  Norbury  Narseries. 
liOfrar  8treatham,  among  whose  plants  handsome  specimens  ot 
BKoa^GaTendisluana,  Dracophyllam  gracile,and  Allamanda  grandi- 
flota  are  deserrin^  of  notice*  The  Draoophjllum  in  particolar is 
in  «t>lendid  ctmditeon,  nearly  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing  an 
ittttiease  nnniber  of  flowers.  Messrs.  Jackson  dk  Bon  are  pbiced 
seoend*  with  neat  specimens  that  exhibit  very  caref  d1  training. 
In  the  ODprespobdiiig  class  deroted  to  amateurs'  productions  Mr. 
Tddgeyiis  again'  in  the  foi«moet  position  with  smaller  specimens 
than  those  ivt  has  other  collections,  bat  in  excellent  form.  The 
beimtifnl  Dipladenia  hybrida  has  flowers  of  great  size  and  rich 
00lbitr8,«lth6agh  comparatively  few  in  numbers  ;  and  of  the  other 
VjfttAmtOma  the  best  is  the  pretty  semi-double  white  Azalea  Flag  of 
Truce.  The  second  award  of  merit  is  obtained  by  Mr.  Child,  gar- 
dinner  t^  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall^  Ewell,  whose  plants  approach 
those  of  Mr.  Tudgey  very  closely  in  quality.    Azalea  Ireryana  is 

S«cialiy  fine,  Erica  magnifica  and  Clerodendron  Balfouriannm 
ng  awo  symmetrical  and  well  flowered.  The  third  prize  is 
aOoorded  to  Mr.  0.  Bann.  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross 
Patic,  Sussex.  Most  of  tne  plants  in  this  collection  are  remarkable 
fot^  their  freshness  and  rigour,  Btatice  prof usa  being  uncommonly 
aHmctiTe.    There  were  four  entries.  --, 

A2AIA&8. — Thre6  classes  are  devoted  to  Azaleas,  but  very  few 
speolmeas  are  exhibited.  Mr.  Charles.Turner,  The  Boyal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  the  onl^  exhibitor  of  fifteen  specimens  in  12-inoh  pots,  is 
awaraed* the  chief  prize  for  his  customary  neat  and  well-flowered 
plants,  which  are  in  admirable  condition.  The  finest  specimen  ia 
oM  of  the  handsome  variety  Due  de  Nassau,  in  which  the  fiowers 
are^  of  extraordinary  size,  rich  colour,  and  very  abundant.  Mr. 
Child  has  the  only  collection  in  the  amateurs'  class,  and  well 
dBBQTTed  a  higher  award  than  the  third  prize. 

Brioas. — Sereral  very  fine  collections  of  these  plants  are  ex- 
Mbited.^  Mr.  Tudgey  had  the  beet  eight  specimens,  all  very  neat 
aftdr  heaUhj,  but  none  calling  for  spqpial  comment  except  Erica 
CaveHdishiana,  profusely  flowered  and  of  good  colour.  Messrs. 
Jackson  A  Son  are  second  with  a  neat  collection ;  and  Messrs.  B. 
Feed  &  Bon  were  accorded  the  third  prize  for  a  collestion  of 
mMerate  quality,  a  plant  of  Erica  yentrioosa  magnifica  being 
the  most  remarlceible. 

Pblabookiumgl — ^Although  these  are  not  very  numerous  the 
sfMoimens  exhibited  are  of  great  merit,  and  constitute  a  most 
alftradtive  group  on  one  side  of  the  marquee.  The  two  classes 
dit'Toted  to  nine  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  respectively  were  both 
open,  but  the  competitore  were  not  so  numerous  as  might  have 
bean  expected.  For  nine  Show  varieties  in  pots  not  exceeding 
S  inches  in  diameter,  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq., 
Hillingdon  Place,  Uzbn'dge,  holds  the  premier  position,  his  speci- 
mens being  characterised  by  the  usual  freshness.  The  blooms  sre 
la^  and  the  colour  remarkabljT  fine.  Hermit  is  very  attractive  ; 
Prince  Leopold  uncommonly  bright ;  Claribel,  chaste,  and  bearing 
a  large  number  of  fiowers  ;  Bob  Boy,  excellent ;  Princess  of  Den- 
mark and  Hebe,  also  fine.  Mr.  C.  Tumor  follows  with  a  smaller 
specimen  but  equally  fresh  and  bright,  the  handsome  variety 
Prince  Leopold  bemg  still  better  represented  than  in  Mr.  Little^ 
gfoap,  Messn.  J.  Peed  dk  Son  taking  the  third  place  with  small 
plants.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  Fancy  varieties  Mr.  Little 
IB  again  first  with  the  only  collection  that  is  staged.  These  plants 
are  in  most  vigorous  health  and  well  flowered,  Ellen  Beck  and 
Ludy  being  unusually  fine. 

BosBS. — The  only  exhibitors  of  Boses  in  pots  from  nurserymen 
are  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt,  who  hare  two  handsome 
collections,  which  form  a  large  semicircular  group  at  the  east  end 
of  the  marquee.  The  nine  large  specimens  are  in  fine  condition, 
the  fiowers  being  generally  of  good  substance  and  the  colours 
bright.  The  most  noteworthy  are  Marie  Bady,  eicellent  colour  ; 
Anna  Alexieff,  well  flowered  ;  and  Madame  ThiT^se  Levet,  flowers 
of  good  form.  The  central  specimen  of  Celine  Forestier  is  rather 
bare  at  the  lower  part.  The  collection  of  twenty  small  plants 
ia  extremely  good,  a  fine  selection  of  varieties  being  admirably 
represented.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  bright  colour,  and  abundant. 
Only  two  oolleotions  x>f  six  plants  in  pots  from  amateurs  are 
exhibited,  and  of  these  that  from  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Esq.,  of  Aldin 
House,  Slough,  was  accorded  the  first  prize.  They  are  in  excel- 
lent condition  considering  the  unfavourable  season,  the  foliage 
being  extremely  vigorous,  and  the  blooms  of  fine  size  and  sub- 
stance. The  best  varieties  represented  are  Edouard  Morren,  Hip- 
polyte  Jamain,  Juno,  and  Fran9ois  Treyve.  Mr.  Tranter,  Upper 
Assenden,  Henley-on-Thames,  follows  with  smaller  but  good 
plants. 

BflOOViAa — In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Tuberous  Begonias  there 
are^  three  exhibitors,  Messrs.  John  Laing  dr  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  occu- 
pving  the  chief  position  with  very  handsome  plants  representing 
all  the  best  varieties  in  commerce.  A  large  number  of  unnamed 
seedlings  of  unusual  merit  are  also  shown.  The  best  of  the 
varieties  are  Devoniensis,  J.  W.  Ferrand,  Madame  Hunnebell, 
Mrs.  Laing  (fine  white),  Colstonii,  and  Countess  of  Bosslyn  (very 
large,  pale  pink).  This  very  handsome  group  attracted  great 
attention.  Mr.  H.  Coppin,  nurseryman,  Shirley,  Croydon,  follows 
with  a  collection  that  mcludes  many  excellent  plants,  W.  £.  Glad- 


stone and  B^ve  d*Or  being  especially  noticeable.    Messn.  Hooper 
and  Co.,  Coveat  Garden,  are  third  with  a  very  good  selection  of 
varieties. 
Hkhbaceovs  and  ALPma  Plakts.— The  two  ^nps  of  these 

Slants  were  greatly  admired,  as  hardy  plants  invariably  are, 
[eesrs.  Osbom  A  Sons.  Fulham,.  hold  the  chief  position  with  a 
handsome  collection*  The  most  attractive  of  the  numerona  plantB 
shown  beln^  the  following  >-8axifraga  nepalensis  with  immense 
panicles  of  its  white  flowers  ;  Yeronica  neglecta  with  long  spikes 
of  purplish  blue  flowers ;  Yerbascum  phosniceum,  a  very  beautiful 
form  vrith  dark  purple  blooms  closely  set  on  the  stemj  Brigeron 
philadelphicum,  a  pretty  little  Composite  with  pink  capitula  ;  Iris 
acuta,  with  pretty  pale  purplish  blue  flowers ;  and  Hemerocallis 
flava,  the  yellow  Day  Lilv.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whit- 
bourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford.  is  second  with  a  very  tastefully 
arranged  group,  in  which  supert)  Aquilegias  predominate ;  Lupinua 
bicolor  and  Meconopsis  nepalensis  are  also  veiy  noticeable. 
This  ^up,  though  far  more  effective  and  elegant  than  the  other, 
contamed  less  variety. 

FINJ^F0LIA6B  Plahts.— The  display  of  these  plants  is  not  quite 
so  extensive  as  usual,  but  the  specimens  exhibited  are  extremely 
fine.  Mr.  Bann  occupies  the  chief  position  with  grand  specimens. 
Cycas  revoluta  is  magniQcent,  Croton  variegatus  ^nely  coloured, 
Croton  Andreanus  hanasome,  and  C.  interruptns  vety  fine. 
Mr.  Tudgey  follows  with  good  plants,  the  speoi^n  of  Cycas 
revoluta  being  but  little  inferior  to  Mr.  Bann's  specimen.  Mr. 
Penfold,  gMxiener  to  the  Bev.  Canon  Bridges,  is  third  with  a 
good  collection,  in  which  Croton  Hendersoni  is  verv  fine. 

FBRN8.--The  competition  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  these  plants 
was  vety  close  and  good^  no  less  than  seven  collections  oeini^ 
staged.  Mr.  Bann  was  adjudged  the  premier  award  for  enonnous 
plants,  of  which  Davallia  Mooreana  and  Gleiohcnia  Mendelli  are 
m  excellent  health.  Gleichenia  microphylla  is  6  or  7  feet  in 
diameter,  but  not  very  fresh  or  vigorous.  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener 
to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gnnnersburv  House,  Acton,  was  placed 
second  with  a  collection  that  is  nearly  equal  to  the  first  in  merit, 
all  the  plants  being  in  the  most  vigorous  health  and  as  frash^  as 
could  be  desired.  Thamnopteris  australasica  is  of  enormous  size, 
some  of  the  fronds  exceeding  6  feet  in  length  and  nearly  a  foot  in 
breadth.  Dicksonia  antarotica  is  in  fine  condition^  and  Davallia 
bullata  is  also  very  fresh  and  well  grown.  Mr.  Child  is  third,  hia 
collection  including  a  handsome  Todea  superba  and  Microlepia 
birta  cristata,  both  good  specimens  growing  most  vigorously.  In 
the  corresponding  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  is  the 
only  exhibitor,  and  was  adjudged  the  premier  prize  for  handsome 
examples  of  Adiantum  gracillimum,  Gleichenia  fiabellata,  G.  Men- 
delli, and  Dicksonia  antarctica. 

Groups  of  Plants.— The  groups,  as  is  usual,  contributed  very 
largely  lo  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  Exhibition.  They 
occupy  various  positions  in  the  large  marquee,  and  a  portion  of 
one  side  in  the  long  tent.  In  the  open  class  for  a  group  of  plants 
to  occupy  a  space  of  800  square  feet,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was 
awarded  the  premier  prize  for  a  handsome  collection  of  Orehids 
and  miscellaneous  plants  that  are  arranged  on  one  of  the  mounds 
in  the  large  tent.  Fine  clumps  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  are 
especially  noticeable  ;  Masdevallias  are  numerous,  with  fine  speci- 
mens of  Antbnrium  Schertzerianum  and  many  other  beautiful  plants 
from  the  Holloway  nurseries.  The  arrangement  is  very  tasteful, 
and  the  group  is  greatly  admired  by  the  visitors.  This  is  the 
only  collection  in  the  open  class  for  plants  in  flower,  the  majority 
of  the  groups  shown  being  either  in  the  class  for  miscellaneoos 
plants  or  that  for  fine-foliaged  plants  alone. 

The  open  class  for  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  is  remarkably 
well  filled,  no  less  than  seven  collections  being  staged,  all  possess- 
ing more  than  ordinary  merit.  The  premier  award  was  adjudged 
to  Mr.  A.  Blake,  Britannia  Boad,  Fulham,  for  a  novel  arrangement 
of  Ferns,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  miniature  fernery.  The 
Judges  evidently  experienced  a  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  this 
award,  and  many  visitors  \^re  t)f  the  -opinion  that  the  exhibit 
referred  to  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  entitled  it  to  rankaa 
a  g^up  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  that  its 
merit  would  have  been  more  justly  recogniBed  by  an  extra  prize, 
the  class  prizes  being  distributea  among  the  other  exhibitors. 
Messrs.  John  Laing  tfc  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  occupy  the  second  position 
with  a  large  group.  Ferns,-  Palms,  Crotpns,  Ac.  are  lightly  and 
pleasingly  arranged,  and  margined  with  Calceolarias,  Gloxinias, 
Ericas,  and  Tuberous  Begonias.  This  group  is  very  meritorious, 
being  only  slightly  deficient  in  colour.  Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to 
E.  0.  Coope,  Esq.,  The  Rocketts,  Brentwood,  was  accorded  the 
third  prize  for  a  large  and  bright  group,  of  which  the  only  defect 
is  its  somewhat  crowded  appearance.  It  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants,  Ixoras,  Heaths,  Crotons, 
and  Ferns  forming  the  bulk  of  the  groups.  Mr.  Aldous,  florist. 
Gloucester  Boad,  has  an  extensive  and  pretty  group.  Yariegatea 
Maples,  Liliums,  Hydrangeas,  and  Spiraeas  are  arranged  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  and  an  equal  third  prize  was  accorded  for  it. 
The  three  other  contributions  in  this  class  are  also  very  attrac- 
tive ;  and  since  groups  appear  to  be  so  popular  it  would  be  jperhaps 
advisable  to  award  a  few  additional  prizes.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bird,  gar- 
dener to  J.  A.  Canston,  Esq.,  Iiodgemore,  Alleyn  Park,  Dulwich 
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baa  a  tastefally  arnui0ed  and  elegant  group,  in  which  his  fine 
standard  Mignonette  haye  attracted  much  attention ;  and  Mr. 
Bann  haa  also  a  bright  collection  of  plants. 
^  The  ^nps  consisting  ezdnsiTely  of  fine-foliage  plants,  arranged 
m  a  similar  space  to  the  other  groups—name^,  800  square  feet, 
are  also  numerous,  five  exhibitors  having  entered  in  competition. 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  obtained  the  chief  award 
for  a  handsome  group,  which  contains  some  very  fine  specimens. 
Mr.  Hudson  follows  with  one  of  his  tasteful  arrangements,  which 
are  invariably  greatly  admired.  In  the  centre  is  a  specimen  of 
Alocasia  metallica  in  admirable  condition.  Mr.  Bann  takes  the 
third  position  with  good  plants,  but  not  so  tastefully  arranged. 
Mr.  Penfold  and  Messrs.  Osbom  have  also  collections  of  consider- 
able merit. 

New  Plants. — In  the  class  for  twelve  new  plants  not  in  com- 
merce Mr.  William  Bull  was  adjudged  first  honours  with  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  in  grand  condition  : — ^Adiantum  aneitense,  very 
elegant :  Aralia  ele^ntissima,  a  noble  plant :  Bieffenbachia  rex, 
fine  well-marked  foliage  ;  D.  regina,  marbled  with  green  and  white  ; 
Bhopaloblasta  princeps,  a  most  elegant  Palm  resembling  a  Daemo- 
norops  J  Vriesia  Falkenbergii,  a  striking  curiosity  with  coral  r«»d 
bracts  tipped  with  pinkish  white  that  attracts  much  notice ; 
Spima  AruncuA  astilboides,  a  mass  of  snow-white  plumes,  and 
^astely  beautiful;  Croton  instgnis,  like  an  enlarged  C.  Queen 
victoria;  Ulicium  religiosum  variegatum,  somewhat  resembling 
Enrya  latifolia.  but  much  clearer  in  the  markings  ;  Anthurium 
msigne;  Davallia  fiiiensis,  and  Selaginella  involvens  variegata. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  follows  with  Alsophila  tomentoaa,  very  elegant ; 
Cocus   Baptistii;   Aralia   nobiUs,   an   imposing   plant;    Croton 


Cahimus  densus,  an  elegant  Palm;  Dieffenbachia  latimaculata, 
and  Aspleniam  Baptistii,  a  most  distinct  Fern  with  very  dark  and 
elegant  fronds.  In  the  other  class  for  new  plants— namely,  for 
those  sent  out  since  1877,  Mr.  W.  Bull  Ib  again  first  with  a  hand- 
some collection,  which  included  such  fine  plants  as  Philodendron 
Garden,  with  velvety  cordate  leaves  shaded  with  dark  and  light 
mreen  ;  Juncus  zebrmus,  the  zebra-striped  Bush  ;  Thrinax  barba- 
densis,  a  neat  fan-leaved  Palm ;  Dienenbachia  Leopoldi,  leaves 
bright  green,  the  midrib  of  which  is  white  and  prominent ;  Cera- 
tozamia  fusco-viridis,  a  very  distinct  Cycad  with  pinnate  shiny 
green  leaves;  Oncidium  Gardnerianum,  very  pretty,  flowers 
marked  with  yellow  and  brown ;  Cyphomandra  argentea  has 
elhptical  silvery  leaves  with  bright  green  veins,  and  Sarracenia 
atro-sanguinea,  a  beautiful  form  of  the  Bide-saddle  Flower.  The 
others  were  Bncephalartos  Frederici-Gulielmi,  Gymnotheca  Bad- 
diana,  and  Plectocomia  himalayana,  an  elegant  pinnate-leaved 
Palm.  Mr.  Bann  is  second  in  this  class  with  a  good  selection  of 
new  plants  ih  excellent  condition. 

Mr.  Bull's  Prizes.— Some  very  fine  examples  of  culture  and 
many  beautiful  plants  are  staged.  In  class  A  (private  growers),  for 
plants  introduced  since  the  beginning  of  1877,  the  first  prize  and 
cup  WM  awarded  to  Mr. Bann,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Hand- 
CTMs  Park,  Sussex,  with  splendidly  grown  examples  of  Croton 
Williamsu,  C.  princeps,  C.  Challenger,  C.  Hendersoni,  C.  roscus 
pictusj  Kentia  Wendlandiana,  Dracaena  Goldieana,  Lomaria  Dal- 

fumsias,  Panax  lacinatus,  Dracaena  vivicans,  and  Aralia  filicifolia. 
he  second  prize  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Penfold,  who  exhibited  fine 
specimens  of  Davidsonia  pruriens,  Calyptronoma  Swartzii,Drficaena 
Tivicans,  Alocasia  Johnstoni,  and  Kentia  Wendlandiana.  In  the 
corTMponding  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  is  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  has  obtained  the  chief  silver  cup  with  specimens  of 
the  following  in  addition  to  those  already  enumerated— Dracaena 
Bobinsoniana,  Cibotium  prumatum,  Croton  Williamaii,  Lastrea 
anstata  variegata,  and  Lomaria  Dalgaimsiae. 

The  silver  cup  in  Class  C,  for  private  growers  not  having  pie- 
Tioualy  won  any  of  Mr.  Bull's  cups,  was  won  by  Mr.  Selway,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  J.  H.  H.  Amory,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Knightshayes,  Tiverton, 
with  a  well-selected  assortment  of  finely  grown  plants.  The 
wcOTid  prize  was  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
G.  Pease,  Woodside,  Darlington,  for  specimens  of  the  following 
toat  were  not  included  in  the  other  collections — Curmeria  Wallisi, 
Croton  princeps,  and  Aralia  gracillima.  In  the  corresponding 
nuisei^men's  class  Messrs.  Osbom  <b  Son,  Fulham,  were  awarded 
the  chief  prize  for  the  only  collection  staged.  In  addition  to 
those  already  noticed  Asparagus  falcatus  and  Carludovica  Drndei 
are  especially  noteworthy. 

IdSCELLANBOUS  EXHIBITS. 
These  are  extremely  numerous  and  interesting,  the  extensiye 
and  handsome  groups  of  plants  exhibited  by  the  various 
nursemnen  contributing  an  important  attraction  to  the  Show. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  groups  in  the  marquee  is  the 
grand  collection  of  Dracaenas  from  the  General  Horticultural 
Company.  This  handsome  group  is  margined  with  Gloxinias  and 
Adiantums,  and  well  merita  the  gold  medal  that  was  awarded  for 
H,  a  similar  recognition  being  accorded  to  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.,  Hieh  Holbom,  for  a  most  extensive  collection  of  Coleuses 
and  other  plants.    Among  the  Coleuses  all  the  fine  new  varieties 


that  this  firm  has  obtained  are  well  represented.  A  gold  medal 
was  also  awarded  for  the  handsome  gpronp  of  new  and  rare  plants 
from  Mr.  W.  Bull,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  one  of  the 
banks,  and  includes  examples  of  his  best  mtrodnctione.  Sarza- 
canias^  Dracnnas,  d^c,  are  well  represented.  Spedmens  of  new 
varieties  of  Coleuses^  extremely  bnght  and  fresh,  are  noticeable. 
Spirpsa  Aruncns  astilboidee,  Blan«ordia  princeps,  Haemaathns 
Kalbreyeri,  together  with  a  cluster  of  Epidendmm  viteUinum,  axe 
some  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  group,  which  is  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  interesting  in  the  Bxhibition. 

Mr.  J.  James,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Watson^  Bedlees,  Isleworth,  has 
a  handsome  group  of  Caloeolarias,  for  which  a  silver  Flora  nedal 
was  awarded.  These  planto  are  extremely  fine,  being  dwavf  and 
compact  in  habit,  the  flowers  verv  numerous,  large,  and  richly 
coloured.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  dk  3on,  Highgate,  were  awarded  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  tasteful  and  attractive  collection  of 
plants,  inclading  chiefly  Heaths,  Palms,  Ferns,  Statioes,  and  pans 
of  Panaies.  A  collection  of  uncommonly  handsome  Calceolarias 
and  Gloxinias  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bapley,  gardener  to  J. 
Brand,  Esq.,  Bedford  Hill  House,  Balham.  The  Calceolarias  are 
especially  noteworthy  for  their  good  habit  and  fine  flowers.  A 
silver  medal  was  accorded  for  this  exhibit.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Bniiih, 
Park  Boad,  West  Dulwich,  contribute  a  group  of  seedling  Pelar- 
goniums, including  many  varieties  of  great  merit.  A  broase 
medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Aldons  sent  some  well-grown  Migno- 
nette in  48-size  pots,  the  plants  being  verv  dwarf  aiM  sturdy,  and 
also  table  decorations,  tne  flowers,  Ac.^  being  arranged  in  gold* 
coloured  trays  and  baskets  of  various  sues  and  deptlu,  which  the 
lady  visitors  neatlv  admired.  A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was 
awarded  for  Mr.  Aldous's  contribution. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Eelway  A  Son  for 
a  collection  of  Pvrethrum  blooms,  very  fine.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  for  a  oolleetion  of 
Pelargoniums ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  Parmlev,  19,  Bank- 
side.  S.W.,  for  elegant  bridal  and  ball  bouqueto*  A  silver-gilt 
Bancsian  medal  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  ii  SonJ^keat  Beck- 
hampetead,  for  a  group  of  pyramidal  Ivies.  Mr.  B.  S»  WilUama  was 
adjudged  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  group  of  plants,  among  whi<di 
a  fine  plant  of  Coleus  Miss  Boaina  is  noticeable,  with  neat  leaves, 
yellow  flaked  with  crimson.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  aooorded 
to  Mr.  Boiler  for  groups  of  succulent  plants  ;  and  votes  of  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Dobson  A  Sons,  Isleworth,  and  Mr.  Ford  for  good  col- 
lections of  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  From  the  Social's  garden  at 
Chiswick  came  various  groups  of  plants,  the  Cape  Pelaifgoniams 
and  Tuberous  Begonias  being  especially  noticeable. 

GUT  FLOWBB& 

Of  these  the  display  is  not  extensive,  but  the  Pansies  produce  a 
rioh  effect,  and  the  double  Pyrethmms  are  splendid.  In  the  clasa 
for  cut  blooms  of  not  less  than  twentv-four  Pansies,  Mr.  Hpoper, 
Bath,  was  placed  first  with  gtand  blooms  in  rioh  and  varied 
colours  of  Show  and  Fancy  varieties.  Mr.  Catler,  Bath,  second ; 
and  Messrs.  Downie  A  Laird,  Edinburgh,  third.  These  collections 
of  brilliant  fiowers  were  greatly  admired,  the  Scotch  flowers  being 
clearly  belted,  and  not  shown  on  white  collars  as  the  others  were. 
Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  were  adjudged  the  chief 
prize  for  a  miacellaneoua  group  of  cut  flowera,  which  embraced 
many  varieties  of  Irises,  with  Delphiniums,  Bockets,  Pasonies,  Cen- 
taureas,  Pyrethmms,  Aquilegias,  4a  Messrs.  Osbom  4  Sons, 
Fulham,  were  placed  second  with  a  smaller  bnt  more  Taned 
group.  Messrs.  Jolm  Laing  &  Co.  exhibited  cut  blooms  9f  PaiMies 
and  Doxes  of  gor^us  Tuberous  Begonias.  Messrs.  Kelway  ai^d 
Son.  The  Kursenes^  Langport,  had  a  magnificent  oollfiQl4Qn  ,.of 
double  Pyrethmms  in  nearly  fiftv  varieties,  the  fiowen  being  in  a 
great  variety  of  colour,  large,  full,  and  fine,  some  of  them  resem- 
bling Chrysanthemums — the  finest  collection  of  these  flowera  we 
have  ever  aoen  exhibited. 

PRUIT. 

This  important  section  of  the  Show  attracted  great  attention, 
and  deserved  it,  for  both  in  extent  and  quality  for  this  period  of 
the  year  the  display  is  an  excellent  one,  many  dishes  being  very 
superior,  and  a  few  only  containing  frdit  of  poor  quality. 

FiNBS. — In  the  class  for  two  fruits  only  one  pair  was  staged, 
and  no  award  was  made.  Through  a  misapprehension- in  makmg 
the  entry  Mr.  Fry,  gardener  to  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Haydon  HalL 
Eastcote  Pinner,  missed  the  first  prize  with  good  and  well-ripenea 
Queens  about  4^  tbs.  in  weight.  This  exhibitor  was  i^warded  first 
honours  in  the  class  for  single  fruit  of  Queens  with  a  good  and 
well-ripened  example.  Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq., 
Shardeioes,  Amersham,  second  with  a  rether  larger  fmit  bnt  not 
perfectly  lipe ;  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somen,  Eastnor 
Castle,  being  a  close  third  with  a  smaller  but  well-ripened  speci- 
men. In  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  class  only  one  plant  was 
staged  by  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge,  and  a 
second  prize  awara^.  In  the  class  for  any  other  variety  Mr. 
Bates,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Meek,  Esq.,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham, 
was  placed  first ;  and  Mr.  Breese.  gardener  to  Mrs.  Akers,  Moreton 
Hall,  Congleton,  second  with  Charlotte  Bothschild.  Sixteen  fmite 
were  staged  altogether. 

GJiAPB8.-^0f  these  there  was  an  extensive  and  highly  creditable 
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displaj.  There  are  eleven  exhibitors  of  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburghs,  eight  of  any  other  black  variety,  ten  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  fourteen  of  any  other  white  variety — a  total  of 
168  bunches. 

The  competition  in  the  Black  Hamburgh  class  was  very  good^ 
Hr.  Lowden,  gardener  to  F.  Barnes,  Esq.,  The  Quinta,  Salop,  being 
worthily  awaraed  first  honours  for  full  well-formed  bunches,  nearly 
8  lbs.  in  weight,  and  good,  regular-sized,  and  well-coloured  berries. 
Kr.  Crump,  gaxtlener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim,  was 
plaoed  second  with  small  bunches,  but  fine,  black,  and  well- 
finished  berries  ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tristram, 
Fowley,  Liphook.  Hants,  third  with  medium-sized  bunches  and 
berries,  but  admirably  finished.  Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park ;  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  Syon ;  Mr.  Sa^e,  Ashridge ;  and  Mr.  Johnstone,  Bay- 
ham  Abbey,  exhibited  well  m  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  any  other  black  Grapes  Mr.  Lowden  was  again 
placed  first  with  handsome  bunches  of  Buckhardt's  Prince,  veiy 
fine  and  even  in  berry.  Mr.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  Spottiswoode, 
Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks,  was  an  excellent  second  with 
Black  Prince,  admirably  finished ;  and  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to 
Lord  Garington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  third  with  remarkably  well- 
finished  examples  of  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Mowbray,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Fulmer,  Slough,  exnibits  very 
fine  bunches  of  Black  Prince,  but  not  fully  ripe. 

In  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  class  some  very  good  bunches  were 
staged,  but  all  of  them  were  not  ripe.  Mr.  Edwards,  Liphook. 
well  won  the  chief  position  with  long  tapering  bunches,  and  gooa 
and  well-finishsd  berries ;  Mr.  Coleman  being  an  excellent  second ; 
Mr.  Lowden  third  with  good  bunches  and  very  large  berries,  but 
not  fully  ripe.  Iji  the  class  for  any  other  white  Grapes  Mr. 
Johnstone,  The  Gardens,  Bayham  Abbey,  Sussex,  deservedly  had 
the  premier  award  with  grand  exampleis  of  Buckland  Sweetwater^ 
fine  4like  in  bunch,  beiTy,  and  finish.  Mr.  Mowbray,  Fulmer 
Gardens,  was  a  good  second  with  medium-sized  bunches  and 
splendid  berries  in  fine  condition ;  Mr.  Atkins,  gardener  to  Col. 
Ijoyd  Lindsay,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  being  third  with  fine 
examples  of  Foster's  Seedling.  Mr.  Astlett,  The  Gardens,  Warren 
Wood,  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Iggulden,  Orsett  Hall,  staged  still  finer 
examples  of  the  last-named  varietv,  but  not  perfectly  ripe ;  and 
Mr.  Edwards  staged  very  fine  Buclciand  Sweetwater. 

Pbaohba. — Fourteen  dishes  of  splencUd  fruit  were  staged,  Mr. 
Coleman,  Eftstnor  Castle,  being,  plaoed  first  with  grand  examples 
of  A  Bee ;  Mr.  Bones,  gardener  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Havering 
Park,  Romford,  being  a  close  second  with  Royal  George,  very 
fine ;  and  Mr.  Crump,*  gardener 'to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen* 
h^^im,  third  with  Barring^on.  Nectarines  were  also  remarkably 
fine,  notably  the  jprize  dishes ;  Mr.  Miles,  Wvcombe  Abbey,  being 
first  with  JBlru^e,'large  and  highly  coloured  ;  Mr.  HolUday,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Noms,  Esq .,  Castle  Hill,'Bletchingley,  second  with  Lord 
Napier,  large  but  rather  pale ;  and  Mr.  Nash,  gardener  to  D.  Fnller, 
Esq.,  Shoreham,  Sussex,  third  with  the  same  variety. 

Chbrries. — Mr.  Miles  was  as  usual  in  the  first  position  with 
Governor  Wood  and  Black  Circassian  ;  and  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Svon, 
second  with  Frogmore  Bigarreau  and  Belle  d'Orleans.  Mr.  Miles 
was  also  first  in  the  single' dish  class  with  Black  Circajuian  ;  Mr. 
Austen,  gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smvthe,  Bart.,  Ashton  Court, 
Bristol,  second  with  Bigarreau  Napoleon ;  and  Mr.  Woodbridge 
third  with  Belle  d'Orleans. 

MsLONB. — Of  these  the  display  is  a  verv  good  one,  thirty-one 
fruits  being  staged.  A  few  are  small,  but  the  majority  are  of  good 
size,  a  few  being  large,  and  most  of  t)iem  apparently  in  excellent 
condition,  yet  one  or  two  overripe.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Crump,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim, 
for  a  medium-sized  oval  delicately  netted  example  of  Blenheim 
Oranee,  a  thin-rinded  few-seeded  variety  of  excellent  flavour. 
Mr.  T.  Coomber,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Rolls,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Hendre, 
Monmouth,  was  placed  second  with  a  round  and  very  handsome 
fruit  of  Hendre  Seedling,  a  Melon  evidently  of  considerable  merit 
and  high  quality.  Mr.  Norman,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, Hatfield  House,  secured  third  honours  with  a  very  largd 
fruit  of  Read's  Scarlet-flesh; 

Strawbrrribs. — Of  these  nearly  thirty  fine*  dishes  were  staged. 
In  the  class  for  three  4ishes  Mr.  Norman,  gardener  to  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  Hatfield,  secures  first  honours  with  Sir  C.  Napier, 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  President:  Mr.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  r.  C. 
Hazdwioke,  Esq.,  Hollanden,Tonbridge,  second  with  James  Yeitch 
(extremely  larse),  President,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton:  and  Messrs. 
BamweU  A  TUbuiy,  Crescent  Road,  Worthing,  third  with  the 
same  varieties  as  the  first-prize  trio.  For  one  dish  Mr.  Mortimer, 
gardener  to  Major  Storer,  Purley  Park,  Reading,  was  placed  first 
with  President,  large  and  remarkably  well  coloured  ;  Mr.  James, 
Redlees,  Isleworth, '  being  a  very  close  second  with  Sir  J. 
Paxton  j  and  Mr.  Gibson ^  Halstead  Place  Gardens,  Sevenoaks. 
third  with  equally  fine  fruits  of  the  same  variety,  but  not  so  well 
dished. 

TOMATOBS. — Eleven  very  large  and  handsome  dishes  are  exhi- 
bited, first  honours  being  well  won  by- Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to 
Capt.  D.  Wingfield,  Orsett  Hall,  Romford,  with  grand  smooth 
examples  of  Stamfordian,  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Crump, 
Blenheim,  follows  with  an  excellent  dish  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior ; 


Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Friend,  Esq..  Northdown,  Margate, 
with  smaller  but  smooth  crimson  fruit  of  Hooper's  Acme. 

TEGETABLE8. 
There  was  a  very  marked  advance  in  the  number  of  entries  in 
the  vegetable  classes,  several  of  the  collections  staged  being  very 
meritorious.  In  the  class  for  ten  dishes  ten  collections  were 
staged.  Mr.  Miles  as  usual  occupies  the  premier  position,  staging 
in  his  well-known  style  good  examples  of  Asparagus,  Early  White 
Naples  Onions,  Snowball  Turnips.  Nantes  Horn  Carrots,  Laxton's 
Unique  Peas,  Patch's  Superb  Cucumbers,  Improved  Lapetone 
Potatoes,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Early  London  Cauliflowers, 
and  Stamfordian  Tomatoes.    Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  Capt. 


Soocf.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Chettleburgh,  gjar- 
ener  to  Col.  Rous,  Worsted  House,  Norwich.  This  collection 
included  rather  coarse  Stamfordian  Tomatoes,  a  fine  bundle  of 
AsMragtis,  and  well-filled  pods  of  Oxiord  Tom  Peas.  Mr.  Crump 
of  Blenheim,  and  Mr.  Haines,  ^rdener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
Coleshill,  Highworth,  also  exhibited  very  creditable  collections. 

KBSSB8.  SUTTON  &  SONS'  SPECIAL  FRIZES. 

In  the  class  for  four  half  pecks  of  Peas  there  were  eight  corc- 
petitors.  In  some  instances  the  pods  were  too  full,  in  others  not 
full  enough.  The  best  and  most  even  lot  is  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden,  M'hich  consists  of  Buttons'  Bijou,  Buttons'  Rmgleader, 
lAxton's  Unique,  and  William  I.  The  prize  awarded  is  a  silver 
medal  and  one  guinea.  Mr.  J.  S.  Bellis,  gardener  to  MLajor 
Thoyts,  was  awarded  the  second  prize,  a  bronze  medal  and  one 
guinea ;  and  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Clarke^ 
gardener  to  Lord . Hastings,  Melton  Constable:  and  the  fourth 
to  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  gardener  to  Lord  0.  Fitzgerald,  Oakley  Court, 
Windsor.  For  two  kinds  of  Melons  and  two  kinds  of  Cucumbers 
there  were  six  competitors,  the  Melons  staged  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance bein^  very  good.  The  first  prize  (a  gold  medal)  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Hardwicke,  Esq., 
HoUanden,  Tonbridge,  for  w^ell-ripened  examples  of  Hero  of  Bath 
and  Bead's  Hybrid  Melons,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
Buttons'  Improved  Telegraph  Cucumbers.  To  Mr.  T.  Lockie  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  (a  silver  medal  and  one  guinea).  Thid 
exhibitor  staged  rather  better  examples  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  Sutton's  Improved  Telegragh  Cucumbers,  and  large  but  rather 
unripe  specimens  of  Sutton's  Royal  Botanic  and  the  Hero  of  Bath 
Melons.  Mr.  Crump,  Blenheim,  secured  the  third  prize ;  and  Mr. 
Howe,  Benham  Court,  Newbury,  the  fourth. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  SITNDRIBS. 

The  show  of  horticultural  buildings,  mowing  mkchines,  and 
other  garden  requisites  is  scarcely  so  extensive  as  usual.  The  first 
to  be  noticed  was  a  well-built  span -roof  plane  house,  erected  by 
the  Messrs.  Foster  A,  Pearson,  Beeston,  Notts.  It  is  a  combination 
of  wood  and  iron,  and  is  very  light  and  well  ventilated  on  the  im- 
ptoved  lantern  system.  This  house  is  rendered  gay  with  many  of 
the  noted  Chilwell  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  near  this 
are  two  highly  useful  span-roof  portable  pits  also  made  on  a  very 
good  principle,  and  received  the  award  of  a  medal.  Mr.  W.  Rich- 
ardson of  tne  Meadow  Foundry  Company,  Mansfield,  arranged  a 
great  variety  of  iron  fountains,  vases,  garden  seats,  and  rollers, 
also  an  improved  form  of  throttle  valves.  The  advantages 
attending  the  use  of  this  valve  is,  that  the  seat  and  the  valre 
can  be  easily  removed  and  repairs  effected  without  any  inter- 
ference with  the  pipes.  Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers  4s  Co.. 
6,  Waterloo  Place,  rail  Mall,  London,  exhibit  examples  of 
portable  fencing,  and  also  specimens  of  their  methods  of  roof- 
glazing  with  plate  glass.  Mr.  W.  Clark,  232,  Oxford  Street,  sub- 
mit their  patent  grass  cutters,  which  are  made  on  the  same 
principles  as  horse  clippers,  and  will  be  useful  to  owners  of  very 
smaUgardens,  and  for  certain  positions  in  larger  establishments. 
Mr.  Watson.  St.  Alban's  Nurseries,  exhibits  specimens  of  his 
rather  novel  guinea  suspension  boiler,  which  is  said  to  be 
powerful,  and  is  besides  very  simply  constructed,  and  easily 
set  or  rather  hung.  Messrs.  Waite  dk  Huggins,  London,  exhibit 
their  Excelsior  mowing  machines  in  various  sizes  in  an  improved 
form  and  received  a  m^al.  Messrs.  Joseph  Davis  A  Co.,  London, 
show  a  number  of  their  new  barometers.  J.  J.  Thomas  d  Co., 
The  Paddington  Iron  and  Wire  Works,  have  &  very  extensive 
assortment  of  wire  fiower  stands,  hanging  baskets,  aviaries, 
archways,  garden  seats,  and  mowing  machines,  all  being  speci- 
alities of  this  firm.  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox,  rustic  summer  houses.  Messis. 
Weeks  exhibit  one  of  their  powerful  patent  duplex  boilers  :  and 
Messrs.  Clay  d  Levesley  and  Prentice  Brothers  liave  samples  of 
their  horticultural  manures.  Sundry  other  articles,  such  as  arti- 
ficial flowers,  skeletonised  leaves,  dinner-table  decorations,  dc., 
are  on  view  in  the  Council-room  and  the  adjoining  corridor. 

Fruit  Committek.  —  Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Wildamith.  gardener  to  Lord  Eversley,  Heckfield,  sent  a  tray  of 
President  StrawberrieB,  which  were  of  great  beauty  andexoellenoe. 


JOnBJTAL  OF  HOBTICULTUBB  AND  OOTTAQB  QABDBNBB. 


A  cnltnntl  aomiDendatioii  wai  awuded.  Mr.  BMTfs,  ludener  to 
C.  Hut,  Sen..  ^^'  eiii'bited  »  diah  ot  Apples  called  Linton  Late- 
keeping,  which  wM  not  eonBidared  worthy  ot  a  certiflrate.  Mr, 
W.  Omrdiner,  The  Oardene,  Edagtou  Fuk,  wnt  h  branch  ot  Lord 
SnSeld  Appls,  itndded  with  Tonag  ftait.  Mr.  Gardiner  also 
exhibited  a  imiQch  at  BeansA  Apricot,  showing  its  highly  prolific 
character  ;  the  tree  waa  ihaded  with  canTu.  A  lett«r  ot  tlianka 
wai  awarded.  Mr  Lyon,  Sundridge  Park,  Keot,  Mnt  a  diah  ot 
MuibrDOnu,  to  which  a  cnltaral  oommendatlon  waa  awarded.  Mr. 
Mile«,TheG»rdeni,  Wycombe  Abbej,  sent  a  dieh  of  anew  seedling 
Pea  niaed  by  He.  Laiton,  called  Uiniicnm.  Mr.  Miles  aUted  that 
the  aeed  was  aown  Pebrnaiy  17th,  and  the  Peas  wars  fit  to  gather 
Maj  25lh.  It  wds  recommended  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick.  Mr.  B. 
I>ean,  Kaling.  eent  a  seedling  Potato  called  Garlj  CInster,  whicb 
waa  also  recommended  to  be  sent  to  Chiiwick  for  trial.  Mr,  Base, 
The  Gardens,  Aahridge  Park,  eihibited  a  diah  of  Brown  TorkCT  Kg 
•t  great  excellence  both  in  aiie  and  qnatitf ,  to  which  a  cnlturil 
commendation  waa  awarded.  Charle*  Ejie,  Esq.,  of  'Welford 
Park,  Mewborj,  sent  a  fine  diah  of  Bonrgasaotte  Qnae  Fig  ander 
the  Dime  of  Srown  Turkey,  to  which  a  cnltura]  commendation  was 
awarded,  Mr.  Watson  of  SL  Albans  eihibited  a pairof  Cucumben, 
which  were  notconsidaredof  superior  merit  to  othere  in  cultivation. 
Mr.  J.  AllBonp,  gardener  to  Lord  Hotham,  Dalton  Hall,  Hiili,  sent 
a  seedling  Melon,  a  handsome  scarlet-fleehfmit.bnt  not  aufficiently 
ripened,  very  promising,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  sent 
again.  Mr.  J.  Chilton,  The  Gardens,  Aston  Bowsnt,  Teteworth, 
sent  a  seedling  Melon  called  Chilton's  Hybrid  Hero  ol  Bath,  a 
handsome-looking  scariet-fiesb  Tanety,  bnt  not  enfflcieDtly  ripe, 
and  not  equal  to  others  in  cultiration,  Mr.  C.  Howe,  The  Gardens, 
Senham  Partaent  a  scarlet-fiesh  Melon  called  Benbam  Park  Oem, 
which  was  euiibiled  three  yean  ago,  but  it  was  not  canildered 
eqnal  to  others  in  eutLiTation. 

Florai,  CoMMlTTBB.— Dr,  Denny  in  the  chair.  The  Tarious 
planta  and  flowers  aubmitted  to  the  attention  of  this  Committee 
were  a'rranged  in  the  Conncit-room  aa  naual,  and  Ineladed  seTeral 
■of  oonaiderable  beauty  and  interest.  By  far  the  moat  remarkable 
plant  exhibited  waa  a  grand  apecimen  of  the  handsome  Orchid 
Cattleya  gigaa  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Bart.,  U.P.,  Bnrford 
lAdge,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Spyera).  It  was  a  single  plant, 
fprowing  partly  on  a  block  that  wai  placed  in  a  Urge  pot,  and  it 
was  oonsidered  as  the  Bnest  spsoimen  erer  exhibited.  The  foliage 
was  very  large  and  Tigorons,  and  the  plant  had  over  a  doun 
spikes,  bearing  from  three  to  six  flowers  each,  which  were  also  of 

' ''  ''.e.  and  with  richly  coloured  lips.  A  gold  medal  was 
ervedly  awarded  for  this  extremely  handaome  plant.    Sit 


good  s 
T!Taw! 


a,  the  blooms  being  of  great  site  and  Siiely  coloured, 
-luiu  a  •■cicLj  with  pure  white  labellams. 

Mr.  W.  Bull  gained  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  speciaien  of  U>e 
new  Spirsea  Aruncus  astilboidea,  which  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
the  well-known  S.  Amncna,  thongb  reeembllnz  It  but  ■lightly  in 

Sneral  appearance.  The  flowers  are  very  cfoaely  set  in  Jong 
uthery  Mnidlee,  and  the  plant  will  prove  a  Taluable  addition  to 
the  number  of  realty  decorative  planta.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Brest 
Nnrsrriee,  Hendon,  was  awarded  a  first-claaa  certiflcate  tor. a 
jned  Bclipse,  of  compact  sturdy  habit, 


with  neatly  fortaed  flowers  of  a  bnght  crimson  bne,  tbe  c 
petals  being  very  dark,  Mr,  G.  Garraway,  Low  "  '  '  '  ' 
obtained  a  similar '  ' ■-  - 


?ptt 


ned  a  similar  award  for  an  extremely  good  tricolor  Pelargo- 
named  Mr.  G.  G«rraway,  the  leave*  of  which  were  of  moderate 


■of  CI 


adindf, 

a  distinct  and  attractive  Ivr-Ieaf  Pelargonium  named 

Mona.Dubois,    A  very  attraotiTe  hTbrid   ' j  c..i_l.._ 


*eate  for 

Mona.  Dubois.    A  very  attraotiTe  hTbrld  Ismene  named  Sulphu. 

'Queen,  contributed  by  CoL  E.  T.  dlarke,  also  ree«ived  a  aimilar 

leoogniticn. 

Tote*  of  Uianks  ware  acoorded  to  Dr,  Patterson  of  Fairfield, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  SJB.,  for  a  beautiful  collection  of  Orchid  flowere, 
among  which  Odontogloeanms,  Oncidiuma,  Cypripedinnu,  and 
Hasdavallias  were  admirably  represented:  to  Mr,  W,  Hall,  gardener 
■to  W.  Btevans  BkI-  Springfield,  Tulse  Hill,  for  cut  bfooms  of 
Martchal  Niel  Rosa  in  excellent  condition ;  and  to  Mr.  H.  I^rr, 
Oiione  Grovs,  Leatherhead,  for  a  collection  of  Carnation  blooms. 
Among  the  other  exhibits  were  a  group  of  hybrid  Bairacenias, 
nepenthes,  and  Japanese  Maples  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  A  Bons, 
Chelaea:  seedling  Pansy  blooms  from  Measra.  Cocker  dl  Son, 
finnny  Park  Nurseries,  Aberdeen  ;  acme  new  and  beautiful  Tnbe, 
roua  Begonias,  and  a  hrigbt  blue  Lobelia  named  Union  Jock, 
from  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  i  Son,  Hammersmith  ;  a  fine  plant  of 
Braseia  verrncoaa,  with  six  long  spikes  of  flowers,  from  W, 
Eoebnck,  Esq..  Weet  Lodge,  Acton  (gwdener,  Mr.  Ellis) ;  and  cut 
blooms  of  new  Pyrathrnms  from  HE«srs,  Kelway  &  Son.  Langport, 
Somerset.  These  flawen  were  of  extrmordinarj'  siie,  senii-globalar 
in  form,  and  bright  in  colour. 

SoiuiTiric  COMMiTTiK.— An  Anstralian  bog  on  Blackwood 
tree  leaves,  gathered  at  Wynboiy,  Cape  Town,  May  Srd,  ]g80, 
forwarded  by  W.  J.  Protbero,  Hlgtafield,  was  refened  to  Mr.  Mac- 
lachlan  for  report.     Peach  blossom,  apparentlr  malformed  and 

Kwing  on  young  wood,  from  Mrs.  Bnglitaoe,  Stanmore,  was  re- 
Ad  to  Dr.  Masters  for  axamiiiatimi  and  repMt.    Mr.  W.  O. 


Smith  exhibited  a  "  pitcher  leaf  "  ot  BrooooU.  Dr.  Uisteis  ei- 
bibited  drawings  of  ''  hoae-in-hoae"  Caloeolarias,  cansad  by  the 
conTeraiiin  of  slamena  into  slipper-like  petals  within  tbe  normal 
one.  Col.  Clarke  exhibited  flowering  planta  ot  hybrid  Ismanea, 
I.  calsthina  X  Bleeana  longipatala,  and  observed  that  it  proved 
to  be  identical  with  I.  defleia.  He  also  eihibited  L  amaacna  x 
calathLna.  Mr,  Lynch  exhibited  a  number  of  interesting  planta 
growing  at  the  Botanic  Qarden  of  Cambridge,  incloding  Arctotia 
arboresc«na,Jacj.,  from  South  Africa;  Cuacnta  refleia.  ^raslticon 
Pelargonium ;  a  Pyms 


late-flowering  and  Tiol 


VERBENAS  IN  POTa 
VEXBBNA8  are  not  grown  in  Oower  gardeni  so  eztensiTely  as 
tbey  were  twenty  jeut  ago,  but  they  are,  to  use  a  common  bnt 
expreasire  term,  "  looki^  no  again "  now.  Given  suitable 
rarieties,  healthy  pWts,  ana  good  soil,  attnctjve  bedi  ot 
Verbenas  may  easily  be  had.  Batalthongbthcydotiot  succeed 
well  out  of  doori  in  many  places,  yet  tbey  may  be  grown  in 
pota  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  no  one  can  say  that  tbe  finei 
varlelies  are  not  worthy  of  this  mode  oC  cnltuie.    The  flowers 


possess  a  beanlr  and  delicMy  of  fragrance  all  theii  own,  whilft 
tbe  cotonrs  an  most  varied,  raoging  from  pore  white  thnmgh 
all  the  delicate  neutral  tints  to  the  deepest  Tyrian  purple,  rich 
crimson,  and  dauling  scarlet ;  some  uso  have  distinct  whito 
eyes,  others  shaded  petals,  and  others  again  are  Rtrlned, 
but  all  are  beautiful.  The  magniScent  tnisaea  that  have  been 
from  time  to  tiine  eihibited  at  the  shows  and  meetings  ot  ths 
Boyal  Horticnlttual  Society  have  commanded  general  admira- 
tion. Such  flowen  m  tboM  referred  to  ought  to  be  seen  in 
more  private  gardens,  where  it  is  certain  they  wonld  be  highlj 
appreciated. 

Tbe  chief  point  In  the  saeccMtnl  culture  of  Terbenu  li  to 
have  heidlhy  plants  to  b^ln  with,  to  keep  them  clean,  and 
grow  them  quickly.  The  plants  must  nerer  become  rootbound 
until  they  Bre  placed  in  their  flowering  pots,  ai  if  the  growtha 
become  hard  and  stunted  when  the  plants  are  small  they 
seldom  prove  satisfactory.  The  only  accommodation  reqniiita 
for  growing  Verbenas  in  pots  is  that  of  cold  pita  or  frames  at 
this  aeaaon— such  structures  that  bare  been  emptied  of  the 
ordinary  stock  of  bedding  plants,  with  rather  tIroDg  loam 
enriched  with  decayed  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  datt, 
shifting  the  plants  aa  often  u  the  rooli  protnide  through  the 
dminage  until  tb^  are  placed  in  tbe  blooming  pots ;  burning 
a  little  tt^MMxm  paper  m  the  bmne  occMioMlfj,  not  to  MU 
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inflectBy  bat  to  pievent  their  attacks ;  stopping  the  plants  fre- 
anentlj  until  within  six  weeks  of  the  time  they  are  wanted  to 
flower ;  watering  caiefoUj  yet  sufficiently,  and  keepinj^  the 
ai^es  slways  moist  on  which  Uie  plants  are  placed  ;  sprinkling 
the  plants  daily  during  the  afternoons  of  bright  weatbert  md 
afterwards  drawing  off  the  lights,  exposing  the  plants  to  the 
night  dews,  and  fine  specimens  will  soon  be  had  bearing  flowers 
simiUff  to  the  troBS  shown  in  fig.  66,  which  has  been  obtained 
from  Mr.  C^umell,  and  fairly  represents  the  finer  yarietles. 
Some  yarieties,  however,  prodnciog  richly  coloured  and  fine 
flowers,  are  not  good  growers ;  and  better  than  submitting  a 
list  here  that  may  be  too  long  or  too  short  for  intending  culti> 
Tatars,  is  to  advise  each  to  state  the  number  of  plants  they 
lequize  in  yariety,  stipulating  tiiat  all  be  healthy  and  free 
growers,  and  a  Tender  cannot  afford  to  risk  his  reputation  by 
sapplTing  those  that  do  not  possess  the  qualities  indicated. 

Well-grown  specimens  of  verbenas  in  pots  are  most  Tain- 
able  for  the  decoration  of  conserratories  and  greenhouses, 
where  they  afford  a  welcome  change  from  the  sometimes  over- 
powering  monotony  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  The  trusses  of 
Verbenas,  too,  are  extremely  suitable  for  Tase  decoration,  and 
are  always  fayourites  with  ladies,  who  take  pleasure  in  adorning 
their  rooms  with  eat  floweis ;  at  least  this  is  the  experience  of 
— As  Old  Gj 


DESTRQYIlffG  THE  GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR. 

To  deiltegr these  the  following  prepanUen  is  employed: — 

2  OKS.  of  ^Mke  heUefaoie  powder  and  2  oss.  of  qutfssia  chips  are 
placed  inatwo-gallon  sto^jar,  whieh  isflUed  with  boiling  water, 
corkod,  and  allowed  to  stand  twenty^fonr  hours.  Before  using 
it  shake  the  bottle  well,  pour  some  of  the  liquid  into  a  bucket 
or  basin,  and  with  an  old  whitewash  brush  sprinkle  the  mixture 
OTcr  the  boi^es  as  soon  as  the  caterpillazs  are  observed.  I  have 
never  Iumiwu  this  to  fail  when  properly  applied,  but  it  is  of  no 
use  wheiutlBe  caterpillars  have  bem  allowed  to  strip  the  bushes 
of  their  leaves.    Then  the  only  remedy  is  to  remove  the  soil 

3  incites  deep  around  the  bushes  and  mix  it  with  fresh  lime ; 
or,  better  stiU,  to  bake  or  char  it,  placing  fresh  soil  around  the 
bushes,  and  employing  the  charred  soil  for  other  purposes. 

I  find  the  ^*  hellebore  tea  "  a  most  useful  application  to  Rose 
trees  and  other  plants  attacked  by  green  fly,  caterpillars,  or 
other  sinular  vermin.  To  be  successful,  however,  the  hellebore 
powder  and  the  quassia  chips  must  be  fresh. — G.  O.  S. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Wm. 
Haslam,  on  making  hellebore  tea  for  destroying  caterpillars, 
I  mix  two  ounces  of  hellebore  powder  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
I  find  Uie  best  way  to  mix  it  is  to  use  sufficient  hot  water  to 
make  it  into  the  consistency  of  cream,  adding  cold  afterwards.^ 
I  water  the  Gooseberry  trees  with  an  ordinary  rose  watering 
can,  and  I  only  do  it  on  a  bright  day  to  allow  the  powder  to 
dry  on  the  leaves. — Batard. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS.— No.  1. 

So  many  new  plants  are  distributed  from  time  to  time  that 
their  number  must  bewilder  some  cultivators  who  cannot  grow 
them  all,  and  who  desire  to  make  a  selection.  As  there  are 
many  such  persons  residing  in  the  country  who  cannot  see  the 
plants  recommended  to  their  notice  it  may  be  useful  to  describe 
a  few  that  have  come  under  my  observation ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  at  least  some  of  those  1  have 
not  seen  may  be  equal  in  merit  to  the  plants  I  shall  refer  to. 

1  do  not  intend  to  follow  any  precise  onler  in  these  notes,  but 
simply  to  jot  them  down  as  they  occur  to  me ;  neither  do  I 
oonnne  mys^  to  those  plants  that  are  being  sent  out  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  as  many  which  were  introduced  to  commerce 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  are  still  comparatively 
little  known.  Those  will  be  principally  noticed  that  possess 
characters  specially  fitting  them  for  purposes  of  decoration, 
bat  there  are  ^  few  which  will  deserve  attention,  more  from 
peenliarity  of  structure  than  beauty. 

Cbotox  Wasreni  (Williams). — Notwithstanding  the  large 
nnmfater  of  Crotons  already  in  cultivation  this  one  is  undoubtedly 
jt  grand  addition,  and  may  justly  be  considered  as  entitled  to 
take  position  among  the  finest  of  the  genus.  The  leaves  are 
zarely  more  than  1^  inch  broad,  but  are  frequently  nearly 

2  feet  in  length,  spirally  twisted, "and  elegantly  drooping.  The 
odours  are  unusually  bright  and  distinct ;  crimson,  green,  and 
Tarions  shades  of  yellow  being  irregularly  combined  in  the 
leaves,  the  tints  being  especially  rich  in  the  old  foliage.    The 


habit  of  the  plant  Is  free  and  robust,  and  altogether  it  is  oer- 
tainly  of  great  merit. 

BiTBBiDGSA  NITIDA  (Veitch).— This  plant;  which  is  named 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Burbidge,  is  one  of  those  Uiat  he  djscoveied 
while  travelling  in  Borneo,  where  it  inhabits  shady  foreata 
over  1000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  it  has  been  considered  bo> 
distinct  in  character  as  to  constitute  a  new  genus.  In  habit  it 
is  suggestive  of  the  Hedychiums  and  Alpinias  to  whid^  it  is 
allied,  and  when  bearing  several  panicles  of  rich  orange- 
coloured  fiowers  its  beauty  and  value  as  a  stove  plant  is  seen 
to  be  of  no  mean  order.  The  leaves,  too,  are  of  such  a  fiB& 
bright  shining  green  colour  as  to  considerably  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  flowers.  A  moist  stove  and  a  moderately  light 
rich  soil  suit  it  admirably. 

Fions  BXBCULPTA  (Bull).— Although  this  species  baa  beea 
in  commerce  several  years  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  aa- 
it  deserves  to  be,  for  of  all  the  numerous  Ficuses  few,  if  any,, 
can  surpass  it  in  elegance.  The  dark  green  leaves  are  irre- 
gularly and  deeply  lobed,  the  margins  being  very  prettily 
sinuated,  imparting  a  most  distinct  appearance  to  the  plant* 
As  a  fine-foliage  plant  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  decorative 
purposes,  especially  in  a  small  state. 

POTHOB  QBLATOCAULIB  (Veitch).— This  is  another  of  Mr,. 
Burbidge's  introductions,  and  although  not  particularly  beau- 
tiful, it  will  probably  prove  useful  for  training  over  walla  and 
similar  surfaces  in  stoves,  for  which  its  peculiar  style  of  growth 
especially  adapts  it  The  leayes  are  elliptical  in  fonn,  and 
vrith  the  stem  grow  quite  flat -on  any  even  surface.  The  plant 
so  nearly  resembles  some  of  the  Harcgravias  that  it  would 
form  a  very  appropriate  additional  comparison  for  Mr.  Leo 
Grindon's  work,  <*  Echoes  of  Phint  Life.** 

AZALBA  Mbs.  Gerabd  Lbiqh  (Williams).— The  beaatiful 
Asaleas  that  Mr.  Carmichael  was  so  successful  in  obtaining  by 
crossing  the  varieties  Stella  and  Flag  of  Truce  with  amoena  arfr 
now  well  known  and  justly  appreciated.  Another  handaome- 
form  of  similar  parentage  is  being  sent  out  under  the  aboTS- 
name,  and  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  best  for  deeoratiTfr 
purposes.  The  flowers  are  individually  larger  than  in  the  other 
allied  forms,  while  the  trusses  are  also  of  considerable  size  and 
Tory  freely  produced.  The  colour  is  a  rich  rosy  crimson,  tcij 
bright  and  attractive.  For  yielding  a  supply  of  cut  flowesa 
this  variety  will  be  most  valuable,  and  in  very  moderate  heat 
it  may  be  induced  to  flower  from  November  onwards  into 
spring. — ^B.  L.  

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  FORM  FOR  A  FRUIT  TREE  ? 

SzFKDiBNOY,  fsncy,  fashion,  have  each  exercised  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  various  methods  of  training  trees  in  gardens, 
an  influence  that  has  not  always  proved  conducive  to  the 
desired  end,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  production  of  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  fine  fruit  in  a  given  space.  The  sym- 
metrical cone-like  pyramid,  the  goblet-shaped  bush,  the  fan- 
trained,  horizontal,  or  vertical  wall  or  espalier  tree  have  all 
been  warmly  advocated,  and  probably  more  frequently  from 
the  promptings  of  fancy  or  individual  taste  than  from  any  real 
superiority  of  one  form  over  another.  Yet  the  matter  is  quite 
plain,  for  whatever  be  the  form,  yet  taken  in  detail,  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  series  of  branches^  eadi  sufficiently  well  fumiriied 
with  spurs  upon  which  the  &uit  is  borne.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  clearly  that  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Mbrello  Cherry,  and 
Fig  are  not  referred  to  here.  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,, 
and  I  may  add  such  bush  fruits  as  Red  and  White  Cummts 
and  Gooseberries,  aU  fruits  for  every  garden,  are  those  in  ques- 
tion as  being  of  the  greatest  general  utility. 

Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  correct  to  term  every  "  spurred  **  branch 
of  a  fruit  tree  a  cordon,  and  judging  from  my  ezperienoe  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  various  giurdens  it  appears  vrorthy  of 
serious  cbnsideration  whether  the  use  of  single  cordons,  each  a 
distinct  tree  trained  diagonally,  ought  not  to  be  extended  very 
considerably.  Certainly  it  seems  to  me  that  more  can  be  proved 
in  favour  of  this  than  of  any  other  form — economy  of  space 
both  for  root  and  branch ;  the  decided  tendency  to  yield  good 
fruit  at  an  early  stage  of  Us  existence  ;  the  ease  of  adaptatico 
to  any  positicm,  any  space  confined  or  extensive ;  the  ncili^ 
for  protection  of  blossom  or  fruit ;  for  culture  especially  as 
regards  pruning  and  training ;  the  greater  yariety  of  fruit 
that  may  be  had  ;  and  above  all  the  greater  certainty  of  obtain* 
ing  a  regular  seasonable  supply  of  fruit  year  by  year.,  and  not  a 
fitful  superabundance  one  year  and  a  tantalising  scaicity  for 
two  or  three. 

That  the  fnut  of  cordons  is  equal  to  any  other  In  aiae  and 
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geneval  exoellence  we  have  already  had  ample  proof.  Let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  advocate  any  such  toys  as 
low  marginal  horixontal  cordons,  but  diagonal  cordons  trained 
to  walls,  fences,  or  strained  wires  8  or  10  feet  high  at  an  angle 
of  45^  and  planted  18  inches  apart.— Bdwabd  Luckhubst. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  a  genemi  meeting  of  the  Botal  Hobtioultubal  So- 
<JISTT,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Bart,  in 
the  chair,  the  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society : — J.  Ayres,  Mrs.  Begley,  Bichard  Blackwood, 
Wm.  Blake,  Mrs.  Bourne,  Gapt.  C.  H.  Bunbuiy,  B.  H.  Collins, 
Mrs.  niingworth,  Mrs.  Laura  Kelly,  Mrs.  Sely,  A.  Leon,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Lncena,  Geo.  A.  Macmillan,  Miss  Grant  Morris,  Miss 
E.  J.  Bead,  Wm.  Boebuck,  John  N.  Bogers,  Mrs.  Sendall,  Lady 
Maria  Spearman,  Bobert  Whjte, 

The  Pelabgonium  Socibty's  Exhibition,  which  will 

be  held  at  South  Kensington  on.  Tuesday,  June  29th,  promises 
to  be  an  excellent  one,  for  the  Pelargonium  is  more  ezten- 
sively  cultivated  than  ever,  and  the  aims  of  the  Society  are 
now  fully  understood'and*  appreoiated.  We  are  desired  by 
the  Executive  Ck>mmittee  Jx>  intimate  to  intending  competitors 
that  the  staging  of  platfts  should  be  completod  as  early  as 
possible  on  the  morning  of  the  29th4iiiLOYter  to  allow  time  for 
the  judging  in  the  els  sees  «id-  the  sabeequent  awarding  of 
•certificates  to  new  varietier  beftMe  the  public  are  admitted. 
Jn  the  case  of  seedling  Pelafganimns  not  likely  to  be  in  condi- 
tion for  judging  on  the  29th,  special  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  adjudicating  on  their  merto  at  the  Floral  meetings  of 
-June  22nd  and  July  13th,  but  intending  exhibitors  must  give 
notice  on  forms  which  may -be  obtained  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary.  In  connection  with  the  Exhibition  on  the  20th 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  will  give  a  brief  lecture  on  Pdargonmms 
in  the  Council  chamber  at  3  p.m. 


A  SPECIAL  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hobticultttbal 

Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  which  was  one  of  the  most  sue* 
•cessful  that  has  as  yet  b^n  held.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
members  and  their  friends  were  present.  The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  John  Lee,  who  was  supported  by  the  Hon.  and 
Bev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dr.  Masters ;  Messrs.  Yeitch, 
Adams,  Osbom,  Turner,  Whaldron,  Hawtrey,  Deal,  G.  Paul, 
Eivers,  Cutbusb,  Prince,  dec.  Amongst  the  visitors  were  Messrs. 
Henry  Sc  Maurice  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  Mr.  Barron*  of  Blvaston, 
Mr.  Butland,  and  Mr.  Sewell.  According  to  the'  itiles  of  the 
-Club  no  toasts  are  proposed  at  these  meetings  except  that  of  the 
visitors,  which  was  given  in  excellent  terms  by  the  Chairman, 
4uid  responded  to  by  Mens.  Henry  Vilmorin  and  Mr.  Barron. 
A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent,  and  all  expressed  them- 
selves highly  pleased  with  ^e  arrangements  of  the  Club. 

As  extremely  attractive  plant  is  the  handsome  Blaki>- 

FOBDIA  PBINCEP8  which  is  now  flowering  freely  in  Mr.  W. 
Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  lliis  species  is  the  finest  of  the  genus, 
•and  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  Lily  allies  that  are  so  valuable 
for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration.  The  flowers  are 
about  3  inches  in  length,'  tubular,  of  a  rich  orange  red  colour 
•externally,  and  bright  yellow  within,  the  lob^  being  also 
j^ellow.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  tall  scapes,  are  clofsely 
■arranged  near  the  summit,  and  are  slightly  pendulous.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  bright  green,  being  disposed  of  in 
A  two-ranked  manner*  Like  others  of  the  genus  the  plant  is  easy 
of  culture,  and  its  bright  heads  of  flowers  are  highly  imposing 
either  singly  or  in  combination  with  others. 

A  OOBBESPONDBNT  writing  to  us  on  Boses  Ain>  the 

Fbost  states  that  the  plants  have  suffered  less  in  the  Waltham 
Cross  Nurseries  than  in  any  gardens  he  has  visited,  and  he  thinks 
it  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  Mr.  William  Paul 
4u;count8  for  the  circumstance  as  follows : — "  Before  and  during 
the  night  of  the  severest  frost,  on  the  7th  December,  the  shoots 
were  encased  in  icides — ^not  clear  icicles,  but  icicles  composed 
•of  rain  and  smoky  tog — opaque  icicles  which  acted  as  snow  does 
in  protecting  from  frost."  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
icides  intensified  the  mischief.  But  would  it  be  so  even  if  they 
were  formed  of  clear  water  ?  Mr.  Paul  thinks  not,  although 
opaque  icides  if  pre-existing  would  probably  afford  more 
protection  from  intense  cold. 

In  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery,  Upper  HoUoway,  the 

large  collection  of  Anosctochili  is  now  very  attractive.  The 
species  and  varieties  are  very  numerous,  all  the  most  handsome 
juid  distinct  forms  known  being  represented.    These  beautiful  j 


little  Orchids  are  usually  considered  difficult  of  culture,  but 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Williams*  plants, 
which  are  growing  vigorously,  the  colours  and  markings  on  the 
foliage  being  uncommonly  brip^t.  The  collection  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  cultivation,  and  includes  with  Goodyezas 
about  twenty  distinct  forms.  Some  of  those  that  are  especi- 
ally noticeable  for  their  beauty  are  Ancectochilus  setacens^ 
with  its  varieties  cordatus  and  grandilolius,  A.  zebrina,  A  pe-- 
tala  and  variety  cupreus,  A.  Lowi,  A.  Bollissoni,  A.  Lobbi, 
A.  Beinwardtii,  A.  intecmedia^  and  A.  Dawseoiana. 

Odb  correspondent  "  T.  B."  informs  us  that  on  Wednei- 

day,  the  2nd  inst,  the  members  of  the  Manchebteb  Botanists* 
Association  visited  the  garden  of  William  Brockbank,  Bsq., 
of  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  to  inspect  his  fine  collection  of 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  which  comprises  about  eight 
hundred  species  and  varieties.  Mr.  Brockbank  conducted  hia 
visitors  round  the  garden  and  pointed  out  the  most  noteworthy 
plants,  and  altogether  the  excursion  proved  most  enjoyable. 
We  shall  shortly  publish  some  notes  on  thisinteresting  garden. 

The  Bev.  O.  Fisher'js  manual  entitled  '*The  Abt  of 

Gbowino  Boses  Out  of  Doobs,"  has  readied  a  fourth 
edition.  The  various  details  of  the.  art  are  plainly  described 
by  one  who  has  practised  thent-  aU,  an^  the  instructions  given 
cannot  fail  being  useful  to  those  who  jCnow  little  about  Boses 
and  their  culttoe;  Am  is  stated  in  the  preface,  '*  For  professed 
gardeners  these  litteaaae  not  intended,  nor  yet  for  him  who  is 
the  master  (or  eerrant)  of'a  ptofitaied  gardener ;  but  for  that 
not  less  bappy  being,  who,-  with  a  man  and  a  boy  under  him, 
keeps  a  horse,  a  couple  of  cows,  and  a  dozen  pigs,  and  looks 
after  his  Boses  himi^  f.*'  The  requirements  of  the  class  re- 
presented by  that  "  being  **  are  kept  wdl  in  view  throughout 
the  pamphlet,  which  is  published  by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew, 
and  Co.,  Bouverie  Street,  London. 

The  Wimbledon  HoBncuLTUBAL  Sogiett  will  hold. 

their  annual  Exhibition  in  the  grounds  of  Bdvedere  House, 
Wimbledon,  on  July  the  7th.  A  number  of  special  prizes  will 
be  offered  by  various  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  M.  Jean  Nuttenb 

Yebsohaffelt,  who  died  on  the  30th  ult,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four.  This  gentleman  was  the  proprietor  of  the  well-known 
mneety  at  Ghent,  which  he  previously  managed  for  his  uncle  the 
late  M.  Jean  Verschaffelt,  by  whom  he  was  adopted.  M.  Nuytens 
Verschafi^lt  was  of  an  extremely  genial  disposition,  and  in- 
variably gave  to  aU  English  visitors  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  a  plant  of  Bhbcth 

nobile,  OB  SiKKiM  Bhubabb,  has  recently  flowered,  and  is 
bdieved  by  Mr.  Sadler  to  be  the  first  specimen  of  the  plant 
that  has  flowered  in  Europe.  It  was  grown  in  the  open  border 
without  any  protection,  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  King  of 
the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens  about  seven  years  ago.  Its  height 
is  about  2  feet,  the  bracts  being  straw-coloured.  It  is  to  be 
figured  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society's  "  Transactions.** 
The  plant  has  been  aim  grown  at  Kew,  but  not  very  success- 
lully,  as  the  seedlings  have  generally  died  off  after  producing 
a  few  leaves. . 

A  OOBBESPONDBNT  writes  as  follows  on  tbansplant- 

INO  Mignonette  :— **  I  have  always  found  it  worthless  for  this 
purpose  when  raised  under  glass  or  in  rich  soil  in  a  shaded 
position ;  but  if  the  seed  is  sown  thinly  in  prepared  loam  full 
in  the  sun,  and  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  immediately  they 
can  be  handled,  they  suco^mI  very  wdl.  Grown  as  indicated 
they  assume  a  stocky  growth  and  produce  more  fibrous  roots 
than  when  raised  in  a  shaded  position.  '* 

We  learn  that  Bhododendbons  are  fiowering  well  near 

Liverpool,  and  quite  equal  to  the  expectations  formed  last 
autumn^  when  the  plants  started  into  a  second  growth  owing  to 
the  excessive  rain  and  dull  weather.  But  the  east  winds  have 
injured  the  flowers  considerably,  and  have  rendered  the  foliage 
brown  and  unsightly,  doing  much  more  damage  thaa  the 
severe  weather  of  the  past  winter. 

Fine  displays  of  Bhododendbons  are  now  on  view 

at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Garden,  Begent's  Park,  and  in 
Cadogan  Place,  Chelsea,  London. 

At  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  MeteoBOIiOOICAL 

Society  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Wednesday,  the  16th  Inst.,  at  7  PJi.,  the  following  papers 
will  be  read  : — "  Ozone  in  Nature,  its  Belations,  Sources,  and 
Influences,  &c.,'*  by  J.  Mulvany,  M,D.,  B.N. ;  **  The  Average 
Height  of  the  Barometer  in  London/*  by  Henry  Storks  Eaton, 
M.A.,  F.M.S.  ;  "  Note  on  a  Waterspout  Observed  at  Morant 
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Gkji,  Jamaici,  MakIi  23rd,  1S80,"  bjlient.  Albed  Cupenter, 
JLS^  F.M.S. ;  "  Account  of  e.  Balloon  Aacent  in  s  WbiTlwind, 
March  23rd,  IS&O,"  by  Capt.  Jamea  Templer ;  "  Besults  of 
Heteorological  Obseiratioiu  madeatStanlej,  Falkland  Islands, 
1876-77,"  by  William  Marriott,  F.M.8,;  "A  Ne#  Thenao- 
gnph,"  bj  William  David  Bovkett.  For  exbibition,  Wia- 
■Unlej'i  lii  thennometer. 


ARIErrOLOCHIA  OOLDIEANA. 
BmcE  the  pDbUcation  <d  Hr.  Cutle'a  gnphic  dMcription  at 


thia  remwkkble  plut  on  f*gt  413,  we  have  been  leqnetted  b;- 
KTeral  of  ODr  naden  to  gire  an  illnitnlion  of  the  flowef.  The 
plant  referred  to  ha*  i^odoced  another  flower  sinee  It  waa^ 
dcacribed  on  the  page  indicated,  bnt  onr  enj^nng  ii  taken 
from  a  eplendid  eolomed  finira  in  the  "  Botanical  Hagazine,'* 
tab.  E6T2,  where,  howoTer,  tbe  italk  of  the  flower  it  not  abown, 
ai  it  WM  ia  the  Sowsr  prodnoed  at  Sew,  in  which  it  tomtsd 
downward!  aa  represented  in  6g.  67.  The  enfEraring  ia  Bccee- 
aarilj  greatly  reduced,  being  about  one-fourth  the  real  mte  ot 
the  flower ;  but  it  is  reir  faithful,  and  ahowa  the  itrange  form 
and  peculiar  marking*  admirablj.    Both  the  flowers  that  were- 


produced  b;  the  plant  at  Kew  bare  been  preserred ;  and  ao, 
althoagh  very  few  peraona  had  tbe  opportunity  of  aeeing  them 
when  growing,  many  will  be  able  to  gratify  their  corioaity  by 
obsening  the  Bpedmena  in  the  moieum.  The  second  flower 
waa  much  amaller  than  the  firgt,  and  was  only  in  its  beat  con- 
dition lor  thirty-ail  honn,  when  it  waa  found  necessary  to 
remoTC  it.  The  larger  was  about  13  luchea  in  diameter  across 
the  mouth  of  the  fnnuel-ahaped  comlla,  and  30  inches  in 
length  following  the  bends       the  tube.     Therefore,  both  in 


PEPEROMIA  PROSTBATA. 

Teib  beautithl  plant  ia,  as  the  engraTlug  indicates,  tidmirably 

adapted  for  basket  coltoie,  and   the  apecimen  in  Hr.  B.  8, 

WjlUoms'a  nursery  bom  which  the  drawing  was  taken  baa 

1  been  greatly  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it.    The  learea  are 
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nmtd,  thick,  and  fleihj,  nriegatad  with  light  and  i*A  ibadM  I  the  lidM  ol  «  bxket  tiup*nd«d  from  th«  itnf  of  k  hooae.  It 
of  green  and  a  brownuh  tjnge.  They  are  borna  on  lone  Blender  ia  of  ea<7  enltiiK.  timplj  nqniring  a  acM  coapoaed  of  tmf, 
itemi,  which  appear  to  the  Ixet  advuitage  when  pendalont  orei  {  peat,  and  land,  and  an  orduuuj  Move  temperatnie,  where  it 


n«.  n.— PiPBftoifu  PBosrmxu. 


„ ,  e  Madil;  increued  b7  pegging  imaU  I  doten  fruit,"  nya  Mr.  W.  F.  Radcljffe,  page  ilO,  and  this 

portions  of  the  Btema  down  on  the  soil.  |  from  mnny  and  Mlabrionj  Donet  I  Agkiu,  page  tie,  Mr.  Qat- 

'     cojne  (ays,   "  Eten  from  the  eitreme  Kinth  of  Bngland,  with 

OdtdoOB   Pk&CH    Cdltubb  is   Irklahd. — "  Out  of  120    glam  piotecton.  Fetches  are  Karcely  worth  growing."     Our 
Pe&ch  and  Nectarine  tceea  ont  ol  doort  I  do  not  expect  two  [  experience  in  this  locality  ia  macfa  note  satisfactory.     At 
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C  JOM  IQr^RBO. 


MinellA,  near  this  town,  for  seTeral  years  on  an  outdoor  aonthem 
waU,  protected  with  glass  only  during  the  spring  fertilisiDg  or 
iruit-siBtting  season,  there  have  been  very  heavy  crops ;  in  fact, 
three  times  as  muc^  has  been  thinned  out  as  was  left.  This 
year,  owing  to  imperfectly  ripened  wood  last  year,  it  was  ex- 

CMited  the  crop  would  not  be  so  satisfactory ;  but  visiting  there 
tely  with  Mr.  Grehan,  head  gardener,  I  observed  an  almost 
full  crop  on  all  the  trees.  In  other  places  there  are  fair  crops 
also. — ^W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 


ROSE  SHOW  FIXTURES. 

There  is  not,  happily,  this  year  the  shifting  about  of  shows 
there  was  last  year,  but  it  is  very  odd  what  different  ideas  on 
the  subject  one  gets.  Thus,  within  the  last  few  days  I  have 
two  letters  from  exhibitors  not  fifty  miles  apart  One  writes, 
*^  If  this  weather  continues  there  will  be  no  July  Roses ;  alt 
will  be  over  by  the  3rd."  The  other  says.  "The  3rd  is  entirely 
too  early  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  the  10th.  I  always  advised 
it."  Happily  the  date  is  unalterably  fixed,  and  the  secretaries 
are  relieved  from  a  task  to  which  that  of  the  old  man  in  the 
fable  was  a  joke. 

The  following  I  believe  are  the  fixtures  so  far  as  I  know 
them — 

Jane  S6th  I^elgtte. 

m   89th  Royal  HorttoQltanl  8oei«^. 

M      M  Brockham. 

n    80th  Fiotilnghani. 

July  1st  Gftnterbcry. 

If     M  ShrtWabiiry. 

f    Srd  National  Rose  Sool0ty»ClTysfaaFlkee. 

n    6th  Oxford. 

»     n MaMstone. 

»    7th  Fambam. 

n  M  *. West  Of  England,  Hemfoid. 

M  9th Lvdiow. 

M  10th  Alexnndm  Palaeew 

»  ISth  Kottingham. 

n  18th 'Cpptaffham. 

M  17th  National  Ron  Society,  MoidiMter. 

n  20th  L«ek. 

»  S4th  Wirral,  Cbeshiz*. 

ft  38nd  Helonsbnrgh. 

f.  S8rd  Newton  Stewsrt. 

— D.,  Deal, 

BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY'S 

SHOW. 

This  old  Society  held  its  usual  annual  Show  this  year  at 
Worcester,  and  the  horticultural  tent  was  as  formerly  under  the 
direction  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen.  For  some  years 
past  Mr.  Boscawen  has  shown  most  successfully  that  a  bortioul- 
tural  exhibition  can  be  held  in  which  the  grouping  and  anange- 
ment  of  the  objects  can  be  made  to  contribute  as  much  to  its 
attractions  as  the  beauty  of  the  objects  themselves.  This  is  accom- 
plished  by  the  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  being  all  supplied 
by  the  good  will  and  liberality  of  the  exhibitors,  and  not  by  the 
inducement  of  prizes  large  or  small,  or  even  by  the  desire  for 
rivalry.  The  large  collections  of  valuable  plants  which  annually 
constitute  those  exhibitions  are  brought  together  by  the  personal 
inflnence  of  Mr.  Boscawen  among  a  wide  circle  of  friends  who  are 
•devoted  to  the  caose  of  horticulture  and  to  him. 

The  great  tent  was  the  same  as  we  have  described  before  in  the 
many  notices  we  have  given  of  this  great  Show,  but  on  this  occa- 
eion  the'arrangement  was  varied,  ana  there  were  many  attractions 
which  were  new.  We  never  saw  so  fine  an  exhibition  of  Orchids 
except  at  some  of  the  metropolitan  shows.  Those  of  W.  E.  Brymer, 
Esq.,  Islington  House,  Dorchester,  were  particularly  noteworthy 
botn  on  account  of  the  number  and  quality.  There  were  fifty-five 
plants,  which  were  creditable  to  the  cultural  skill  of  Mr.  Powell 
the  gardener.  We  observed  especially  the  fine  symmetrical  speci- 
mens of  Odontoglossum  vexillarinm ;  the  fine  pieces  of  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana,  Veitchii,  and  cserulescens  ;  a  fine  towering  plant 
of  I^lia  purpurata  ;  noble  examples  of  Aerides  Dayanum :  and 
pendrobinm  pulchellum  and  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  select  where  there  are  so  many  good  without  naming 
all.  But  we  must  also  note  Cypripedium  caudatum,  Dendrobium 
thvrsiflorum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Oncidium  concolor,  and 
Odontoglossum  Roezli.  It  was  to  this  collection  that  the  prize 
of  a  ten-guinea  cup  was  awarded  ;  and  Mr.  Brymer  had  also  the 
honour  of  carrying  off  another  cup  of  the  same  value  for  the 
single  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  which  it  well 
deserved. 

The  next  collection  of  Orchids  we  observed  was  that  of  Mr.  H. 
€m^  Miles  of  Shirehampton  near  Bristol.  This  very  deservedly 
received  the  five-guinea  cup,  or  second  prize.  Among  these  we 
particularly  remarked  a  very  fine  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse, 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  and  a  beautiful  variety  of  Odontoglossum 


vexillarinm.  Stanhopea  ooulata,  Onddium  dlvaricatnm,  and 
Odontoglossnms  citrosmum,  Phalsenopsis,  and  crispum,  Cypripe- 
dium Stonei,  C.  nivenm,  and  about  a  dozen  others  made  up  a  fine 
group,  whicQ  produced  a  telling  effect  at  the  end  of  the  long 
stage,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  W.  Perry  the  eardener. 

The  five-guinea  cup  for  the  second  best  specimen  of  Orchid  was 
awarded  to  a  well-grown  plant  of  Oncidium  macranthum,  shown 
in  a  small  collection  by  Sir  William  Marriott,  Bart,  of  Down 
House,  Blandford.  Besides  this  there  were  a  fine  specimen  of 
Utricularia  montana  bearing  thirty  spikes  of  fiowers,  a  plant  of 
Cypripedium  Stonei,  and  six  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrm. 
Captain  Dymond  of  Brooklands,  Dorchester,  had  a  fine  plant 
of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  roseum,  and  Aerides  odoratum 
majus. 

The  miscellaneous  plants  that  produced  the  general  effect  of 
the  Show  came  from  many  sources.  Prominent  among  them  were 
the  fine  Tree  Ferns  from  Ix>id  Somers  of  Eastnor  Castle.  These 
occupied  what  may  be  called  the  sky  line  of  the  arrangement,  and 
these  were  supported  or  interspersed  with  Palms,  Crotons,  large 
Bragmansias,  Ferns,  and  plants  of  fine  flower  and  foliage  of 
mingled  form  and  hue.  Here  might  be  seen  large  specimens  of  An- 
thurium  Scheitzerianum,  aad  there  a  gigantic  specimen  of  Agave 
americana  variegata.  One  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the  mia- 
cellaneous  group  was  T.  Rowley  Hill,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  of  all  were  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  the  extensive 
nnrserymen  of  Worcester.  Throughout  the  structure  one  could 
see  how  much  these  gentlemen  had  aided  Mr.  Boscawen  in  his 
laudable  endeavours  to  make  this  portion  of  the  Society's  pro- 
gramme an  undoubted  suoeess.  No  matter  in  what  department 
the  help  was  needed,  all  equally  shared.  The  Clematises  shown 
by  Messrs.  Smith  contained  some  exquisitely  beautiful  varieties, 
and  even  the  beds  of  decorative  Yiolas  and  Pansies  which  were 
cut  in  the  turf  exhibited  the  resources  of  this  marvellous  esta- 
blishment. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Boscawen's  efforts  at  these 
attractive  exhibitions  was  shown  on  this  occasion.  This  consisted 
in  a  piece  of  rootwork  which  occupied  the  whole  of  one  end  of 
the  horticultural  tent.  It  was  dispoised  in  the  most  artistic  fashion, 
and  planted  with  the  most  consummate  taste.  No  one  could  have 
treated  the  material  he  had  to  deal  with  in  such  a  manner  unless  he 
had  the  eye  of  an  artist.  In  the  furnishing  of  this  piece  of  rustic 
work  Mr.  Boscawen  was  much  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Messrs. 
R.  Smith  &  Co.,  who  supplied  a  very  choice  selection  of  plants 
adapted  for  the  decoration  of  sooh  structures.  These  consisted  of 
some  very  choice  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Maples,  various  kinds 
of  Oaks  with  variegated  and  coloured  foliage,  and  studded  all 
over  in  appropriate  nooks  and  comers  were  lovely  little  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants  that  actually  made  the  mouth  water  to  possess 
them. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  minor  exhibitions  was  a  charm- 
ing tray  of  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose,  shown  by  Mr.  Arkwright  of 
Hampton  Court,  Leominster.  We  never  saw  this  Rose  exhibited 
in  such  style,  and  we  never  thought  it  so  beautiful.  The  shades 
of  pink  and  red  on  the  yellow  ground  of  the  petals  were  as  varied 
as  if  they  had  been  viewed  through  a  kaleidoscope,  and  the  form 
of  the  flowers  was  perfection  itself.  How  Mr.  Arkwright  pro- 
duced them  in  this  condition  we  do  not  know,  for  our  time  did  not 
admit  of  long  lingering ;  but  judging  from  what  we  saw  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Fortune's  Yellow  is  a  Rose  worth 
taking  some  trouble  al]^t. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.  of  Forest  Hill  had  a  good  collection 
of  their  hybrid  Begonias,  which  attracted  great  admiration  ;  and 
Mr.  Hooper  of  Bath  exhibited  a  collection  of  verv  beautiful  show 
Pansies.  Messrs.  Smith  had  some  lovely  Pyretnrums,  and  alto- 
gether the  show  of  plants  was  a  wonderful  success. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  relating  to  horticulture  the 
large  stands  from  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons,  Reading,  and  Messrs. 
E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  attracted  great  attention. 
That  from  the  former  firm  contained  an  extensive  assortment  of 
farm  and  garden  seeds  with  samples  of  Mangolds,  Swedes,  and 
Potatoes,  admirably  representing  the  chief  varieties  in  commerce. 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  oad  also  a  large  stand,  and  in  addition  to 
seeds  and  roots  containing  groups  of  Petunias  and  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  in  superb  condition.  The  principal  exhibitors  of 
horticultural  appliances  were  Messrs.  W.  Richardson  &  Co., 
Darlington,  who  sent  samples  of  their  boilers  and  hothouses ; 
Messrs.  Boulton  k  Paul,  Norwich,  who  showed  various  appliances 
in  wirework  and  garden  frames.  Mr.  Parham,  Bath,  exhibited 
structures  and  heating  apparatuses  ;  and  Messrs.  Cranston  &,  Luck, 
Birmingham,  had  exhibits  of  the  same  nature.  Mr.  Mattibews. 
Weston-super-Mare,  contributed  a  large  collection  of  ornamental 
fiower  pots,  vases,  and  similar  articles  ;  and  Messrs.  Bayliss,  Jones, 
and  Bayliss,  Wolverhampton,  had  examples  of  fencmg,  garden 
rollers,  dc.  

POLYANTHUSES  AND  PRIMROSES. 

In  a  former  letter  I  said  that  many  Yorkshire  people  believed 
by  turning  Primroses  upside  down  they  would  change  to  Poly- 
anthuses.    I  mentioned  this  to  show  what  erroneous  ideas 
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*  people  had  about  these  flowers.  la  your  issue  of  the  20th  inst. 
(page  394)  I  see  "  Amateub,  Cireneetter,'"  asks  me  if  I  hare 
ever  tried  it.  I  reply,  Certainly  not ;  and  if  I  had  I  should 
feel  ashamed  to  own  it  I  do  not  believe  in  fables.  ''  Ama- 
TKUB^s "  mode  of  reasoning  is  so  peculiar  that  I  cannot  help 
calling  attention  to  it.  After  relating  hia  nnancoessfnl  trials 
to  produce  Polyanthnaes  by  turning  Primroses  upside  down, 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  Polyanthuses  are  known  to  change 
to  Primroses ;  then  adds,  '^  If  one  happened  to  do  so  after 
being  pluited  upside  down  the  effect  may  be  attributed  to  an 
erroneous  cause."  Not  a  word  was  ever  said  by  me  about 
turning  a  Polyanthus  upside  down ;  but  as  to  a  Polyanthus 
changing  to  a  Primrose,  I  do  not  think  your  correspondent  or 
anyone  else  can  bring  forward  a  case  in  which  a  pure  and  true 
Primvose  has  been  produced  from  a  properly  labelled  Poly- 
anthus. It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  any  of  our 
H.P.  Roses  had  changed  into  a  Dog  Briar.  I  thank  '*  AmA- 
teub"  for  his  suggestion  about  classification,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  see  what  he  has  to  say  on  it. 

"  W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel,*^  says  on  several  occasions  he  has  seen 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  growing  on  the  same  plant,  and 
oonsiders  such  rases  tend  to  show  that  the  Polyanthus,  Cows- 
lip, and  Oxlip  owe  their  origin  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
common  Primrose.  Blay  I  ask  him  at  what  period  of  the 
earth's  history  the  Cowslip  sprang  from  the  Primrose?  and 
what  evidence  he  can  bring  forwaid  to  show  that  the  Primrose 
did  not  originate  from  tiie  Cowslip  ?  The  mention  of  Prim- 
roses and  Polyanthuses  prodacing  double  flowers  is  so  well 
known  that  I  am  rather  surprised  it  should  have  been  brought 
into  the  discussion.  Most  plants  do  this :  how  otherwise 
have  originated  so  many  of  our  beautiful  doable  flowers? 
— F.  Botes. 

THE  GREAT  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  THRUSH. 

Wb  have  had  nearly  three  months  of  dry  weather,  and  conse- 
quently those  birds  which  depend  chiefly  on  worms  for  their 
food  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  How  the  blackbirds  have 
managed  I  know  not,  but  I  have  watched  with  much  interest 
the  persevering  industry  of  the  thrushes,  and  know  not  how 
they  have  contrived  to  keep  their  nestfuls  of  hungry  young 
supplied.  This  house  is  partly  Ivy-clad,  and  the  church  near 
wholly  so — a  grand  cover  and  harbour  for  snails.  These  the 
industrious  thrushes  have  attacked  day  by  day,  drawn  them 
by  force  from  their  snug  hiding  places,  and  broken  them 
up  on  the  paths  of  the  garden  and  on  the  flat  stones  of  the 
churchyard.  The  paths  aro  strewed  with  empty  snail  shells, 
and  somewhat  soiled  by  the  slaughtered  snails.  So,  I  see,  it  is 
on  the  shrubbeiy  paths  near.  The  sharp-eyed  strong-beaked 
thrash  has  thus  all  over  England  done  much  good  to  gardens 
and  gardeners.  I  hare  not  noticed  the  blackbirds  so  employed, 
but  with  me  they  are  less  numerous.  When  the  fruit-eating 
time  comes,  and  when  for  only  about  six  weeks  the  thrush  does 
us  injury,  let  us  remember  the  amount  of  good  he  has  done 
for  many  past  weeks,  yea  during  the  whole  year  besides, 
and  remembering  his  good  deeds  let  the  gun  drop  from  the 
shoulder. 

The  great  thing  is  to  purchase  and  make  full  use  of  nets. 
Place  them  over  the  Gooseberries  in  February  to  protect  them 
from  the  ballfilnches,  then  remove  them  and  use  them  over  the 
seed  beds,  especially  over  the  radishes,  as  the  chaffinches  are 
sure  to  be  troublesome,  but  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  get  at 
them  they  will  be  doing  us  good  at  other  times.  Employ  the 
nets — ^make  full  use  of  them,  and  you  need  not,  particularly 
this  season  when  birds  are  too  scarce,  destroy  the  birds,  and 
except  the  bullfinch  all  in  turn  do  good.  Mind  and  keep  the 
nets  well  raised  by  hoops  from  the  damp  earth,  and  put  them 
away  on  a  diy  day,  and  they  will  last  for  a  long  time  and  pay 
their  first  cost  over  and  over  again. 

I  plead,  therefore,  strongly  on  behalf  of  the  industrious 
thrusn.  Spare  him  for  his  song,  spare  him  also  for  his  great 
industry,  so  useful  in  freeing  us  from  that  slimy  pest  the  snail. 

— WILTSHIBE  RECTOB. 


D.  austriacum,  and  D.  caucasicum,  of  which  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  D.  altaicam  wi(h  white  flowers. — W.  J.  * 


DOBONICDU& — These  are  among  the  earliest  and  brightest 
flowers  of  spring  suitable  for  shrubbery  borders,  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  generally  known  that  they  continue  fresh  when  cut 
and  placed  in  water  for  a  considereble  period.  I  have  this 
spring  had  some  in  water  for  three  weeks  before  they  showed 
any  signs  of  fading.  The  following  axe  some  of  the  best  and 
most  ornamental : — D.  Pardaliancbcs,  a  native  of  Britain  ; 


NOTES  JON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

VLOWER  GARDEN. 

i^MM.— These  have  started  weakly,  and  are  much  infested  with 
the  Roee  maggot  and  green  fly.  The  fonner  is  very  destructive  to 
the  young  buds,  and  should  be  constantly  searohed  for  and 
destroyed.  Syringing  with  either  soapsuds  or  tobacco  water,  fol- 
lowed a  little  later  on  with  clear  water,  will  remove  the  green  fly. 
Employ  the  jet  belonging  to  the  syringe,  giving  force  to  the  water 
by  compressing  it  with  the  finger.  Closely  pruned  heads  wUl 
require  the  removal  of  the  inner  shoots,  the  growth  being  thinned 
where  erowded.  If  extra  fine  blooms  are  in  request  the  buds  also 
must  be  thinned  out.  Plants  at  the  base  of  walls  and  in  other 
hot  positions  are  usually  much  too  dry  at  the  roots.  G>ive  them 
occasional  thorough  soakings  with  either  liquid  manure  or  soft 
water,  afterwards  mulching  with  good  short  manure,  covering  this 
over  with  soil.  Briar  stocks  intended  for  this  season's  budding 
should  have  all  side  shoots  removed  with  the  exception  of  three- 
that  are  strong  and  evenly  disposed  near  the  top. 

Dahlias. — Best  results  follow  the  retention  of  a  single  stem  only 
toeachclump,  and  this  should  at  once  receive  and  be  regularly 
txained  to  strung  stakes.  Dahlias  delight  in  a  rather  rich  soil,  and 
should  not  be  crowded ;  8  feet  apart  is  quite  close  enough. 

Siubtropical  Planis.-^ln  warm  localities  the  planting  of  such, 
kinds  as  Ricinuses,  Wigandias,  Acacia  lophantha,  Amaranthuses, 
Sfriannms,  Dracaenas,  Begonias.  Ficuses,  Coleuses,  Abutilons^ 
Gannas,  Maize,  and  others,  has  already  commenced,  but  the  third 
week  in  June  will  be  found  quite  early  enough  in  less  favoured 
distrioti*.  Ricinuses,  Wigandias,  Bolannms,  and  Tobacco  are  all 
very  strong-growinff,  and  to  have  tbem  at  their  beet  should  be 
arranged  fully  3  feet  apart,  distributing  among  them  dwarf 
flowering  or  foliage  plants  of  a  colour  likely  to  show  them 
off  by  contrast.  Plants  suitable  for  this  carpeting  or  ground* 
work  are  Iresine  Herbstii,  I.  Lindeni,  Amaranthns  melancho- 
licus  ruber,  Centaurea  candidissima.  Cineraria  maritima,  G.  acan« 
thifolia,  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  vanegated  Coltsfoot,  variegated 
Periwinkle,  Bedums,  Tradescantia  zebrina.  Yerbenas,  providing 
plenty  of  moisture  can  be  afforded  at  tne  roots,  single  seed-- 
ling  Petunias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  others.  Gannas 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  when  srouped  together  and 
margined  with  other  foliage  or  flowering  plants.  A  verv  pleasing 
arrangement  consists  oi  a  group  of  dark-foliaged  Gannas  or 
even  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  thinly  surrounded  by  Abutilon  Thomp- 
sonii,  followed  ratber  closely  with  Iresine  Kerbstii,  with  a  mar* 

S*n  of  blue  Lobelia  alternating  with  either  Festuca  glauca  or 
actylis  glomerata.  Another  good  arrangement  consists  of  a 
centre  plant  of  either  Acacia  lophantha,  Wigandia  mranwana  or 
Solanum  Warscewiczii ;  at  about  a  yard  from  this  a  thinly  ois- 
posed  ring  of  either  the  silvery-foliaged  Solanum  marginatum,  or 
the  golden  variegated  Abutilon  Thompsonii,  with  an  outer  ring  of 
Ficua  ^lastica.  The  groundwork  may  consist  of  either  Iresine 
Herbstii,  Amaranthus  melanoholious  ruber,  oi  Petunias,  with  a 
margin  of  either  a  silvery  or  golden-foliaged  or  blue-flowering 
plant.  The  dark-stemmed  Ricinus  contrast  well  with  the  silvery 
Cinerarias,  and  the  Coltsfoot  and  Periwinkle.  A  general  assort- 
ment of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  if  judiciously  arrauKed  ina 
large  bed  or  border,  will  afford  much  pleasure,   'in  addition  to 

the  above-mentioned  plants  the  following  may  bo  included : > 

Fuchsias,  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Plumbago  capensis,  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  Erythrina  crista-galli.  Chrysanthemum  fniteeoens^ 
Tigridias,  Gladioli,  Kalosanthes,  and  many  more  subtropical 
plimts,  should  as  mvch  as  possible  be  planted  in  sheltered  well- 
drained  spots,  coldness  at  the  roots  being  very  injurious,  and 
strong  winds  much  disfigure  the  fine-foliaged  plants,  notably 
Ricinus. 

VI21KRIBS. 
Many  of  the  Vines  that  have  not  been  forced  are  now  in  flower, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  any  shy-setting  varieties  a  drier  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained,  but  avoid  cold  draughts.    Smartly  tap  the 
Vines  towards  mid-day  in  order  to  distribute  the  pollen,     venti* 
late  the  house  before  the  stu  heat  is  very  powerful,  otherwise 
both  the  foliage  and  the  fruit  are  liable  to  be  scalded.    A  tempe- 
rature of  from  80^  to  85°  is  not  too  much  with  sun  heat  and  venti- 
lation.   Close  early  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  to  about  90^ 
later  on,  leaving  the  top  ventilators  slightly  open.     When  the 
Grapes  are  set  frequently  damp  the  floors,  and  syringe  the  walla 
and  any  plants  that  may  require  it  morning  and  evening,  and  also 
the  Vines  should  they  be  infested  with  red  spider.    The  water 
must  be  perfectly  clear,  and  also  of  the  same  temperature  as  tJm 
house.    Thin  out  the  bunches  freely,  as  a  heavy  crop  is  not  unfre- 
quently  of  comparativelv  little  value,  and  is  besides  very  apt  to 
weaken  the  Vines.     A  hundred  well-finished  bunches  are  of  a 
greater  marketable  value  than  are  perhaps  twice  that  number  of 
imperfectly  grown  examples.    A  bunch  to  even*  other  lateral  is 
in  most  instances  quite  sufficient.    Complete  the  tying-down  of 
any  shoots  requiring  it,  stopping  them  two  joints  or  less  according 
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to  the  space  beyond  the  bunches,  and  the  snblaterals  to  one  joint. 
Oarefulfj  train  those  shoots  required  for  furnishing  or  for  the 
renovation  of  the  Yines,  pinching  back  all  the  side  shoots  to  one 
joint  at  each  break.  Insiae  borders  should  reoeire  frequent  copious 
-waterings,  and  also  the  outside  borders  if  well  drain^  and  during 
dry  weather.  Water  should  not  be  given  direct  from  the  tapfl  or 
pumps,  but  should  be  softened  and  warmed  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air.  Exhausted  borders  should  have  a  light  dressing  of 
4K>me  kind  of  artificial  manurs  previous  to  the  waterings  (always 
auppoeing  liquid  manure  is  unobtainable)  in  addition  to  the  htevy 
mulching  of  manure. 

HOTBBDS  AND  FRAMES. 

Afelons. — ^These  are  not  so  difficult  to  grow  during  the  summer 
months  as  some  people  imagine.  A  slight  hotbed  only  is  required, 
placing  in  the  centre  of  each  light  a  bushel  of  soil,  adding  about 
the  same  quantity  as  the  roots  extend.  A  loamy  soil  should  be 
employed,  the  best  being  that  obtained  from  immediately  below 
the  turf  of  good  meadow  land  slightly  enriched  with  manure. 
When  the  trial  stick  can  be  comfortably  borne  in  the  hand  is  the 
time  to  plant,  placing  two  plants  to  each  light — one  to  be  trained 
up  the  oed,  the  other  down.  They  should  have  been  previonslr 
headed  back,  and  from  each  may  be  taken  three  shoots,  whicn 
should  be  allowed  to  extend  till  the  sidei*  are  reached.  The  side 
shoots  from  these  will  produce  abundance  of  fertile  blooms,  pro- 
viding the  varieties  previously  recommended  are  grown.  Set  as 
many  of  these  as  possible  at  one  time,  afterwards  thinning  the 
fruit  to  three  or  four  to  each  plant  Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  be- 
come dry  excepting  near  the  collar.  It  is  there  the  pUtnts  are 
liable  to  canker,  and  for  this  reason  are  kept  as  dry  as  ^^otsible. 
Avoid  shading,  open  early  on  sunnv  days,  and  when  dosing  at  about 
4  P.M.  (earlier  if  dull)  sprinkle  the  plants  with  tepid  water,  and 
also  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Cover  up  with  mats  during  cold  nishts. 
It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  soil  about  the  roots  cannot  well  be 
made  too  firm  at  planting  time. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHKK  OARDBN. 

The  recent  rain  has  considerably  improved  the  appearance  of 
the  crops,  and  where  mulching  has  been  attended  to  the  result 
will  now  be  found  very  beneficial ;  but  if  not  yet  done  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  placing  a  good  covering  between  the  rows  of 
late  Peas,  Dwarf  Kidnev  and  Runner  Beans,  and  Cauliflowers, 
afterwards  siving  a  eood  supply  of  water  if  the  weathei  be  dry. 
Olobe  Artichokes  in  oearing,  also  those  planted  this  spring,  will 
require  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  Take  advantage  of  nkvonrable 
weather  to  plant  out  snccessional  crops  of  Cauliflowers,  also 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Broccoli,  and  Winter  Greens.  Plenti- 
fully supply  water  to  Celery  in  all  stages  of  growth ;  that  planted 
very  earfy  will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  good 
earthing,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  g^et  into  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  or  the  heart  will  be  cramped  or  diseased. 
Plant  out  for  succession  and  prick  out  from  late  sowings  for  late 
supplies.  Prepare  trenches,  and  make  the  space  between  them 
available  for  crops  of  Lettuce,  Endive,  or  Summer  Spinadi,  iHiich 
should  be  sown  in  drills  and  thinned  out  afterwards.  Transplant 
Endive  when  larg^e  enough  15  inches  apart  every  way,  maintain- 
ing snccessional  supplies  of  this,  also  of  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
and  Turnips,  by  occasional  sowings ;  and  to  insure  crops  of  fine 
quality  they  must  be  regularly  supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather, 
sowings  of  French  Beans,  and  the  earlier  varieties  of  Peas  may 

Set  be  made.  Cease  cutting  a  portion  of  the  Asparagus  beds,  and 
o  not  continue  cutting  from  the  other  beds  longer  than  is  abso- 
iutel]r  necessary,  as  it  is  very  important  that  the  plants  have 
sufficient  time  to  make  a  good  growth  in  order  that  the  buds  for 
the  ensuing  season  may  be  matured.  Attend  regularly  to  the 
requirements  of  ridge  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Harrows  planted 
out  under  handlights  in  watering,  Ac. ;  and  as  soon  as  the  stems 
begin  growing  elevate  the  handlights  to  allow  them  pass  out  under- 
neath, earthing  up  the  plants  and  pegging  out  the  shoots.  Peas 
are  coming  on  rapidly,  William  L  being  pre-eminent,  and  First 
and  Best,  combining  as  they  do  earliness  with  productiveness  and 
quality.  Copious  supplies  of  water  are  necessary  in  dry  weather 
to  those  bearing.  lAter  crops  should  also  have  attention,  and  if 
too  thickly  placed  may  be  thmned  to  about  2  inches  apart,  staking 
as  soon  as  fit  Complete  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  potting  of 
Chili  and  other  Capsicums,  also  Egg-plants,  and  place  in  pits  or 
frames.    Sow  Rosette  Colewort. 

FRUIT  H0USB8. 

Ptfie*.— Fruit  ripening  must  not  be  syringed  after  it  commences 
colouring,  but  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  must  be  con- 
tinued as  before  when  necessary ;  and  to  improve  the  colour  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  ventilate  liberally,  but  do  not  allow  the  tem- 
perature to  fall  below  80^  in  the  daytime,  gradually  diminishing 
the  moisture  in  the  house,  maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  70^ 
to  75P.  Plants  of  Queens  and  Providence  started  into  fruit  last 
February  will  ripen  this  month,  whilst  Smooth  Cayennes  and 
Charlotte  Rothscnild  will  require  about  a  month  longer  to  finish 
properly.    Under  the  same  conditions  they  furnish  a  good  sue- 


I  cessional  supply,  which  may  be  still  f uHher  extended  by  remor- 
ing  some  of  the  fruiting  plants  to  a  cool  airy  place.    Keep  the 

i  boat  at  the  roots  at  80<>  to  90°  for  all  the  plants  except  such  as 

I  are  being  rested  prior  to  startmg.  Fire  heat  for  sucoessional 
stock  wiU  not  be  necessary  much  longer,  as  the  temperature,  by 
the  assistance  obtained  from  the  heated  beds  in  which  the  plants 
are  plunged,  rarely  falls  below  66^  and  this  temperature  is  more 
suitable  xor  the  satisfactory  development  of  the  plants  than  a 
higher  one.  Recently  potted  plants  make  growth  quickly,  and 
strict  attention  should  be  given  to  ventilation  to  prevent  an  at- 
tenuated growth ;  therefore  admit  air  at  75^  to  8(r.  increasing  it 
until  85°  is  reached,  and  above  this  ventilate  fully,  diminishing  it 
in  the  afternoon,  closing  the  house  at  a  temperature  of  80^,  afford- 
ing a  light  sprinkling  overhead  dailv  when  bright  weather 
prevails.  From  the  suckers  on  the  early-fruiting  plants  a  suffi- 
cient number  should  be  selected  to  meet  the  demand,  and  if 
started  at  once  the  plants  resulting  will  be  suitable  for  fruiting 
from  this  time  onwards  another  season,  and  will  form  a  supple- 
mentary batch  to  those  started  in  Karch,  their  requirements  being 
identical,  only  shading  must  be  more  effectual. 

Peaches  and  Nectannet.^^hen  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  in  the 
earliest  house,  or  from  individual  trees,  the  wood  upon  which  it 
has  been  produced  should  be  cut  away  to  the  shoot  at  its  base, 
which  is  to  afford  the  bearing  wood  of  next  season,  except  if  the 
fruit  has  been  produced  on  wood  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  for 
the  extension  of  the  trees.  All  growths  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  bearing  next  season  or  the  extension  of  the  trees  should  be 
cut  away,  as  it  is  important  that  the  foliag^e  be  fully  exposed  to 

I  the  influences  of  light  and  air,  and  it  is  eqnaUv  important  that  it 
be  kept  healthful  and  die  off  naturally.     Employ  the  syrinffe 

'  freely,  keeping  the  inside  borders  well  watered,  and  the  outside 
border  must  not  be  neglected  if  the  weather  be  dry.  All  the  air 
possible  should  be  admitted,  and  when  the  trees  have  been  inured 
to  the  air  the  roof  lights  where  moveable  may  be  taken  off.  In 
gathering  the  fruit  great  care  is  necessary  in  handling  it,  as  slight 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  spoil  its  appearance.  Fruit  for  packing 
should  be  gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  all  is  better  taken 
from  the  tree  rather  under  than  over-ripe.  Some  nettmg  sus- 
pended beneath  the  trees  is  useful  in  preserving  fruit  that  drop 
from  being  bruised.  In  the  succession  houses  former  instructions 
must  still  be  attended  to,  syringing  the  trees  frequently  to  keep 
down  red  spider,  t^ing-in  and  regulating  the  shoots.  Any  leaves 
that  shade  the  fruit  must  be  drawn  aside,  shortened,  or  removed, 
so  that  the  sun  and  air  may  colour  them. 

Orchard  Haute. — Insects  will  be  troublesome  unifies  prompt 
measures  be  taken  to  keep  them  down,  for  which  purpose  there  is 
nothing  better  than  syringing  forcibly  with  clear  rain  water.  This 
should  be  done  every  afternoon,  and  so  early  as  to  have  the  foliage 
fairly  dry  before  nightfall,  as  when  the  trees  are  sjringed  late 
the  foliage  is  kept  very  wet  through  the  night  causing  manjr  of 
the  leaves  to  become  black  at  the  points.  If,  however,  syringing 
fails  to  keep  the  trees  perfectly  clean  recourse  must  at  once  be 
had  to  fumigation  when  the  foliage  is  dry.  The  black  aphis  of 
Cherries,  the  brown  aphis  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  and  the  blue 
aphis  of  the  Plnm,  are  difficult  to  kill  and  will  need  repeated 
fumigation,  for  though  a  powerful  dose  may  destroy  the  insect, 
there  is  a  danger  of  injuring  the  foliage  at  this  early  season. 
Dipping,  the  shoots  into  tobaoco  water  and  gently  rubbing  the 
iniested  leaves  with  the  fin^^,  is  a  somewhat  tedious  means  of 
destroying  Cherry  aphis,  which  fastens  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  and  are  difficult  to  ^et  at  with  the  syringe.  The  angle 
crank  syringe  admit  of  theur  being  reached,  and  tobaoco  water 
applied  in  the  evening  will  destroy  it,  or  nicotine  soap  4  ozs.  to  a 
ffallon  of  water  is  tboroughly  effectual  against  every  kind  of 
insect  and  is  quite  safe,  whatever  means  are  adopted  shoald 
be  in  the  evening,  and  the  trees  have  a  thorough  washmg  with  the 
garden  engine  the  following  morning.  Attend  to  the  trees  in 
watering  with  regularity,  and  be  guided  by  their  in4ividual  require- 
ments, giving  a  thorough  supply  when  necessary.  During  fine 
weather  the  ventilators  may  remain  open  by  ni^ht  as  well  as  by 
day,  closing  them,  however,  when  cold  or  high  wmds  prevaiL 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  tender  varieties  of  plants  employed  for  summer  decoration 
should  now  be  plaosd  ont  providing  they  have  been  properly  hard- 
ened, for  unless  inured  tor  some  tisie  to  the  snn  they  will  be 
scorched  and  spoiled  in  appearance.  It  is  a  good  plan  if  the 
weather  be  bright  at  the  time  of  planting  to  give  a  slig^ht  shads  such 
as  that  afforded  by  a  few  evergreen  branches,  which  will  assist  them 
to  become  established.  Subtropical  plants  require  considerable 
taste  and  skill  in  grouping,  choosing  such  as  associate  well  to- 
ffether,  and  for  isolated  plants  those  only  of  stately  contour  or 
bold  aspect,  as  Palms.  Warm  sheltered  situations  only  are  suit- 
able for  this  style  of  decoration,  as  the  wind  soon  injures  large- 
leaved  plants.  Before  planting  see  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
enrichea,  as  their  beauty  depends  on  the  full  development  of  the 
foliage,  and  snoh  as  require  it  should  be  neatly  and  seooxely 
staked,  and  be  abundantly  watered  as  growth  proceeds.  The 
grouna  can  hardly  be  too  much  enriched  for  Ast^n,  Stocks,  Zin- 
nias, Ac,  and  if  a  slight  shade  be  given  them  after  planting  they 
will  become  sooner  established.   Annuals  that  have  been  sown  ia 
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masses  in  beds  or  borders  shoald  be  freel j  thinned  ont,  so  as  to 
allow  the  plants  to  develope,  the  flowers  being  then  finer  and 
more  abnndant.  Herbaceous  plants  will  now  require  attention  in 
staking  and  tying  as  tbej  ad  ranee  in  growth.  Before  staking  the 
plants  will  be  much  benefited  by  having  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Weakest  growths  removed,  so  as  to  strengthen  those  left  and 
induce  fine  heads  of  bloom.  Where  only  one  stake  is  employed 
the  different  branches  may  be  looped  up  separately  and  not  too 
closely,  striving  to  secure  a  natural  appearance.  The  borders  must 
be  kepi  free  of  weeds,  and  raked  so  as  to  have  a  neat  appearance. 
Roses  are  making  a  rapid  advance,  and  should  be  supplied  with 
liquid  manure  literally,  and  the  beds  or  borders  be  mulched  with 
partially  decayed  manure.  Ranunculuses  should  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  and  Tree  Peonies  also  with  liquid  manure  to 
improve  the  blooms.  Plant  Dahlias  in  well-enriched  ground, 
staking  early.  Hollyhocks  must  also  be  securely  staked.  Sow 
Brompton  Stocks. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

'  Orchids. — Dendrobiums  require  liberal  treatment  to  enable  them 
to  make  strong  growth,  syringing  them  frequently  on  hot  days. 
Odontoglossums  must  have  air  giYen  early  in  the  morning,  so  as 
to  keep  a  cool  and  sweet  atmosphere,  they  requiring  copious  sup- 
plies of  water  at  the  roots  and  frequent  syringing  overhead. 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum  flowers  become  spotted  in  a  few  days 
after  they  open  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  but  in  the  drier  atmosphere 
of  a  greenhouse  they  are  presentable  for  weeks.  Similar  remarks 
apoly  to  many  of  the  species  growing  in  cool  quarters.  The  yellow 
thi'ip  is  sometimes  very  troublesome,  a  great  pest  to'Odonto- 

glossums,  and  should  be  kept  under  by  frequent  fumigation, 
[asdevallias  do  well  in  a  cool  noith  pit  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  as  if  kept  too  warm  they  become  drawn  and  weakly,  and 
flower  but  little ;  they  require  plenty  Of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
the  leaves  should  be  frequently  sponged.  Antniloas  will  now 
require  plentiful  supplies  of  water.  Oncidiums  starting  into  growth 
may  be  repotted.  Oypripediums  will  require  watering  and  syring- 
ing freely,  keeping  pleutv  of  moisture  through  the  house.  Increase 
the  air  in  the  Cattleya  house,  shading  only  to  prevent  scorching. 
To  prolong  the  blooming  of  Cattleyas  and  LsBbas  remove  them  to 
a  dry  cool  house.  Miltonias  that  have  completed  their  growth  must 
also  be  placed  in  a  similar  position,  and  have  water  only  to  prevent 
the  pseudo-bulbs  shrivelling^.  Examine  the  collection  generally, 
and  any  plants  that  have  fllled  the  pots  with  roots,  having  made 
vigorous  growth,  should  now  have  a  shift.  Where  the  plants  are 
grown  in  pots  the  roots  frequently  attach  themselves  so  firmly  to 
the  sides  that  it  is  impossible  to  turn  them  out  without  injury,  in 
which  case  it  is  better  to  take  a  pot  two  sizes  larger,  and  carefully 
place  the  one  containing  the  plant  into  it,  working  in  a  few  crocks 
and  sphagnum.  When  baskets  are  used,  and  the  plant  has  over- 
grown the  basket,  carefully  remove  the  roots  from  the  wood  with 
a  thin-bladed  knife.  Examine  the  blocks  of  wood,  and  if  any  are 
decayed  obtain  new  ones  at  once,  which  will  enable  the  plants  to 
make  fresh  roots  before  the  close  of  the  growing  season.  If  the 
repotting  be  carefully  done  the  plants  will  not  receive  any  check. 
All  East  Indian  plants  that  do  not  require  shifting  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  fresh  sphagnum,  and  will  require  syringing  frequently 
on  bright  days. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

R.  HoUiday,  The  Pheaeantry,  Beaufort  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.— 
lUmtrated  Cataloffue  of  Gat  den  Appliances. 

Ant.  Roozen  A  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Catalogue 
of  Bulbs. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  **  The  Editors" 
or  to  '*  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
asdoingsoBubjeota  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  ^  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communicationa. 

VIKE  Lbayes  Scobchrd  (/.  R.  N.)  —  fbe  variety  Is  a  rather  tender  one. 
If  the  Korehing  continnes  sprinUe  a  little  kmewash  on  the  glaas  directly 
over  the  Vine,  applying  it  with  a  syringe.  The  Vine  Is  evidently  healthy 
and  will  speedily  recover. 

SEEDLIKG  Pelarookium  (F.  A'.).--The  truss  rent  is  very  large,  and 
precisely  reaemblee  the  good  old  variety  Roee  Rimdatler.  The  foliage  is 
also  the  same  as  of  that  variety,  and  your  seedling  therafore  cannot  be 
r^arded  as  new  and  distinct. 

CrcuMBERS  GcwilTG  (2*.  (7.).— We  can  only  account  for  the  circumstance 
from  the  plants  being  in  too  rich  soil,  and  the  leaves  cannot  elaborate  the 
abundant  sap  with  which  they  are  supplied.  We  have  had  Cacnmbera  in 
the  same  state  as  yours,  and  found  the  remedy  in  poorer  and  flnner  soil. 

PiiOPAGATiKO  OUENT  AZALEAS  (A.  J.  ^oiidi).— The  mode  adopted  by 
nurserymen  both  In  this  country  and  in  Belgium  is  layering  the  stems  In 


autumn  from  plants  in  beds  outdde.  They  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  shoots  inserted  in  light  soil  in  beat,  but  the  former 
method  is  the  best,  as  plants  of  moderate  nze  are  obtained  more  quickly. 

Plums  Ukhealtht  (O.  B.).'-We  do  not  find  any  insects  on  the  leaves 
sent.  The  diiooloration  of  the  foliage  is  probably  caused  by  the  late  dry 
weather.  Xhe  Fern  enclosed  is  probably  Davallia  solida,  but  it  was  too 
much  crusbed  for  anyone  to  tell  its  name  with  certainty.  The  sjiecimeu 
sent  last  week  was  a  very  Imperfect  one,  and  resembled  a  portion  of  the 
frond  of  D.  Mooreana.    we  received  no  letter  whatever  from  you  last  week. 

Indian  Plant  (Tr.  W.  A.).— The  leaves  and  stem  yoa  sent  resemble  those 
of  Stigmaphyllum  ciliatnm,  and  if  it  be  that  species  it  is  worth  growing,  for 
it  bears  flue  dusters  of  yellow  flowers.  It  is  of  free  growth,  only  requiring  a 
moderately  rich  soil  and  a  Ught  warm  position  in  an  ordinary  stove. 

TrakbplaktikoVikbs  (/(d«m).— Provided  due  care  is  exercised  in  taking 
them  up,  and  the  roots  are  kept  moist  during  transit  to  your  new  garden, 
the  Vines  may  be  moved  with  perfect  safety  after  thA  loaves  fall  in  14ovem- 
ber.  Kitric  or  muriatic  acid  applied  to  the  putty  with  a  brush  will,  it  is 
said,  in  an  hour  render  the  putty  soft  enough  to  be  removed.  As  every  case 
of  removing  garden  structures  has  its  own  x>ecullarities  your  safe  plan  will 
be  to  consult  a  solicitor  on  the  point  you  have  submitted  to  us. 

Double  Ptbethrums  (&  A).— Your  letter  shall  have  our  attention. 
Wo  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  cultivating  these  flowers.  Small 
plants  of  oboioe  varieties  obtained  in  the  autumn  we  have  wintered  in  cold 
frames,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  ashes ;  but  when  the  plants  have  become 
established  in  the  beds  they  have  given  us  but  little  further  trouble.  We 
have  plants  in  the  bed  in  which  they  have  grown  for  eight  years,  and  they 
are  as  healthy  as  ever.  The  soil  is  medium  loam  and  well  drained,  and  the 
bed  has  been  mulched  with  manure  annually  in  November. 

Heating  Pit  (Kiutf). — The  two  pipes  yon  name  will  be  ample  for  ex- 
cluding frost  from  the  pit.  We  should  place  one  near  the  front,  as  shown  in 
your  sketch,  and  the  other  8  feet  from  the  back  wall,  the  danger  from  frost 
tieing  isvh  less  at  the  back  than  the  front  ot  the  pit.  The  pipes  in  the 
Mushroom  house  should  be  placed  in  each  side  of  the  path  so  that  they  do 
not  dry  tlie  surface  of  the  beds.  The  quantity  of  piping  you  name  is  needed 
for  maintaining  the  proper  temperatures  in  the  structures  mentioned. 

CUCU31BER8  NOT  SWELLING  (/.  5.).— The  evil  either  arises  frdm  a  too 
moist  atmosphere  and  low  temperature,  or  it  is  the  result  of  imperfect  fer- 
tlllsation.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  with  a  little  ventilatiou, 
allowing  an  increase  during  the  day  to  70*^  or  76°  with  fire  heat,  and  a 
further  advance  to  86°  with  sun.  Permit  the  ataiosphere  to  be  sufficiently 
dry  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  to  ensure  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen, 
and  syringe  the  plants  only  in  the  afternoon  at  closing  time.  By  adopting 
this  course,  and  applying  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to  secure  healthy 
gruwth,  the  fruit  wiU  set  and  swell  freely. 

Primula  cortusoides  amosna  (Mrs.  C.).— The  plants  should  be  potted 
if  needed,  or  top-dressed,  care  being  taken  that  the  drainage  is  clear ;  then 
place  the  pots  on  ashes  in  a  frame  in  a  cool  position  and  ventilate  very  freely, 
removing  the  lights  entirely  during  fine  weather  and  on  clear  nights,  so  that 
the  plants  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  dews.  The  plants  also  do  very  well 
planted  out  on  a  north  border,  repotting  them  in  the  autumn.  The  Vidlotas 
that  have  been  repotted  and  top-dree^  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
genial  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  and  cool  stove  for  a  time.  The  pit  .has 
been  too  cold  for  them  during  t^e  recent  cold  weather. 

BOSEB  UNDER  GLASS  (Tyro).— You  may  grow  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
as  well  as  Teas,  and  yon  will  find  the  best  varieties  named  in  the  elections 
of  Roses  in  past  issues  of  the  Journal  and  in  the  **  Gardeners'  Tear  Book,** 
but  an  experienced  cultivator  would  grow  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  under  tlie 
circumstances  and  for  the  purpose  indicated.  You  will  find  much  infor- 
mation lelativo  to  Roees  both  outdoors  and  under  glass  in  our  «*  Garden 
Manual,**  which  you  can  have  poet  free  for  Is.  M.  Plant  the  three  Roses 
previously  named  for  covering  the  back  wall,  permitting  any  one  of  them  to 
extsB^tlwt  answers  your  purixise  better  than  the  others,  which  can  be  cut 
away  as  the  room  is  wanteid.  Boiled  linseed  oil  can  be  had  at  the  oil  shops, 
and  will  answer  your  purpose  for  making  putty. 

Greenhouse  and  Vineries  ( ).— Your  proposed  houses  we  should 

divide  into  18  feet  for  greenhouse,  with  stage  in  front  3  feet  wid^  and  a  step 
stage  at  the  back,  with  8  feet  jpathwuy.  Early  vinery  about  16  feet,  and  late 
vinery  9S  feet.  The  whole  of  the  soil  for  the  Tine  border  should  be  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches,  pladng  9  inches  of  rubble  at  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  with  a  drain  in  front  with  proper  fall  and  outlet.  The  border 
should  be  the  width  of  the  house,  and  if  part  be  inside  all  the  better.  T^'o 
rows  of  4-inch  pipes  along  the  front  and  one  end  of  each  house  will  be 
sufficient  for  heating,  taking  the  flow  and  return  along  in  a  shed  at  the 
back  of  the  houses  and  bitching  off  for  each  house.  Have  a  tank  by  all 
means  for  rain  water  under  the  greenhouse,  but  covered,  or  you  will  have  too 
moch  moisture  in  winter.  Take  out  the  whole  of  the  soil  and  make  the 
border  with  fresh  soiL 

Vines  Unuealtht  {Curate  i^f  J9biMlm).— The  root-action  of  the  Vlnea 
is  defective.  There  is  either  something  in  the  border  that  is  uusuitabla  for 
them,  or  they  may  have  been  injured  by  the  excessive  rains  of  last  summer. 
The  latter  is  likely  to  have  been  the  case  if  yon  used  stable  manure  very 
freely.  The  fact  that  the  Vines  which  have  produced  roots  inside  the  house 
are  in  much  better  health  than  the  others  ahows  that  the  roots  outside  are 
not  Ia  a  satisfactory  condition.  Making  a  hotbed  for  Cucumbers  inside  the 
house  and  bniying  a  foot  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  of  the  Vines  was  a 
dangerous  proceeding,  and  we  should  have  thought  that  the  Vines  last  year 
would  have  shown  that  it  had  injured  them.  Whether  it  has  really  been 
injurious  you  can  determine  for  yourself  by  noticing  whether  those  Vines 
so  buried  are  the  healthy  ones  you  ref^r  to  or  not.  until  we  know  this,  and 
the  pn^rartions  of  the  compost  employed  in  making  the  border,  we  cannot 
suggest  what  cause  you  should  adopt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Vines. 

seedling  Pansibs  (Mrs.  0.  iT.).— You  are  quite  right  in  regarding  the 
varieties  of  which  you  have  sent  us  flowers  as  being  above  the  common 
order  of  seedlings  grovm  as  border  flowers.  The  fancy  varieties  are  very 
attractive,  notably  No.  12,  which,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  circular.  Kos. 
S  and  6  are  also  effecftlve,  the  latter  being  tiie  best ;  while  Nos.  4, 6,  and  7  are 
showy,  but  the  colours  are  not  sufficiently  defined.  Some  of  the  selb  axe  also 
excellent  as  border  flowers.  The  best  of  these  is  No.  8,  which  is  extremely 
rich  and  velvety,  and  of  good  form ;  No.  9  is  rich,  but  small ;  No.  10  nearly 
black  with  a  mint  green  tint,  novel;  No.  8  too  flimsy;  No.  1  large  and 
effleotive,  but  lacking  depth  and  flrmness  in  colour ;  No.  18  a  rather  unusual 
oolmir  and  eflbotive ;  No.  11  is  an  ordlttaxy  tern  calling  for  no  oommeDt. 
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Ab  Mad-bearbig  parants  we  prefer  Nos.  S,  8,  S,  9, 10.  and  13.  No.  3  is  the 
llest  Mif,  aud  No.  13  the  most  attractire  fancy  flower»  bat  not  quite  equil  In 
form  to  No.  5. 

Plants  for  Baskets  (P.  (7.).— Besides  Ivy-leaved  PelirgonluniB  various 
Tropeolams  of  the  Lobbiaaum  section  are  flue  for  baaket-t,  aleio  Aohimenes 
in  variety.  Torenia  asiatlca  aud  Tradescantia  zebriua  are  flue  basket  plants, 
and  many  Tuberous  Begonias  are  suitable.  Saxif  raga  saruieutoaa  is  espe- 
cially suitable,  and  Hauiandya  Barclayana  and  Campanula  garganioa  are 
admirable  for  this  purpose.  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  and  se?eral  Mesem- 
bryanthemums  and  Fecunias  may  all  be  grown  well  in  baskets,  and  Cereus 
flag«Uiformis  is  peculitf  ly  suitable  for  this  mode  of  culture.  Fuchsias  of 
sprmding  habit  have  a  pretty  efflect  in  baskets,  as  also  have  such  Ferns  as 
Asplenium  longissimnm,  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  and  Lygndium 
■candens.  Antirrhinum  procnrobens  is  useful,  as  also  are  Louioem  aurea 
reticulata,  Coprosma  Bauenana  variegata,  and  Vitls  heterophjlla  variegata. 
Some  of  the  plants  named  require  to  be  started  in  heat,  such  as  the  Torenia, 
Aohimenes,  and  Begonias,  but  are  suitable  for  the  greenhouse  during  the 
snnuner. 

MiKUliUSBS  IN  Pots  (Idem).— They  require  a  cool  moist  position  in  hot 
weather,  such  as  in  a  frame  placed  ou  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  building. 
A  greenhouse  during  the  summer  is  much  too  dry  and  warm  for  them, 
although  they  may  be  placed  In  the  house  when  they  are  in  bloom.  Your 
seedlings  ought  to  flower  this  year  and  make  fine  plants  for  next  season. 
The  address  of  M.M.YUmorin,  Andrieux  &Cie.,  is  Quale  do  la  tfegisserie, 
Paris. 

GUCUlfBERS  UN8ATI8PA0T0RT  (S.  B.).—The  plants  have  hart  a  check  of 
some  kind  ;  they  have  either  been  too  dry  at  the  roots  or  too  cold  at  night. 
Water  them  regularly,  and  do  not  let  the  night  temperature  fall  below  65° 
nor  the  d^y  temperature  rise  above  85'*.  llemove  the  malformml  fruit,  and 
AS  the  others  appear  stop  the  shoots  at  one  leaf  beyond  each.  Daniel's  Duke 
of  Bdinbnrgh  produces  long  fruit,  Munroe'sDuke  of  Edinburgh  much  shorter 
tpeciroens. 

DBODARS  Uhhbaltht  (/.  W.  Z.).— Your  specimens  have  no  doubt  been 
Injured  by  the  severe  frosts  of  last  winter.  We  have  seen  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  handsome  Conifer  totally  destroyed.  A  severe  frost  that 
occurred  suddenly  in  November  when  the  growth  was  in  a  tender  state  was 
very  injurious  to  many  shrube  and  Conifers. 

Name  op  Fruit  (TT.  />.)•— The  Fig  is  Brunswick.' 

NA3iB8  OP  Plants  (/.  WooherighO.—CaXOejA  Forbcsii.  i£.  iT.)-— 1, 
Oratffigus  Crus-galli ;  3,  Pyrus  arbutifolia  grandiflora.  (J/.  O.  &).— Claj- 
tonia  virginica.  The  spra^^s  arrived  as  fresh  as  when  cut  from  the  plant, 
damp  moss  being  placed  round  their  stems,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  skin 
gntta  percha  (oil  silk  is  equally  good)  and  firmly  placed  in  a  small  box. 
This  is  the  best  mode  of  sending  sprays  of  plants  to  be  named.  (Mrt, 
Edward*). —  You  took  great  pains  to  pack  the  flo'ver  securely,  but  dry 
cotton  wool  extracts  the  moisture  so  much  that  the  foliage  was  as  dry  as  if 
it  had  been  cut  for  a  week,  and  the  petals  were  discoloured  and  shrivelled, 
yet  the  bloom  is  identified  as  the  sweet  and  good  Tea  Hose  8ombrouil. 
(Henty  }Vkiie).—l,  Geranium  striatum ;  S,  Nepcta  Glechoma ;  3,  Veronica 
Ghamaodrys;  4,  Erodium  cicutarium;  0,  Stellaria  Holostea;  6,  Vtsronica 
Beccabunga.  (IrWt  SubtaHber).— The  plant  received  is  Erinus  alpinus,  a 
native  of  the  Pyrenees  mountains,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  alpine  plant4 
now  become  naturalised  in  several  places  in  Britain.  Where  it  once  esta- 
bliahes  itself  it  grows  freely,  particularly  in  sandy  soils  or  old  walls.  It 
gtowson  an  old  wall  abundantly  near  Clitberoe  in  I<ancushire.  (T.8.).— 
1,  S^^iecimen  much  crushed,  but  it  resembles  Mesembryanthemum  blandum ; 
S.  Buddlea  globosa ;  S,  Insufiioient  for  identification,  but  possibly  a  sickly 
shoot  of  Cedrus  Deodara.  (C.  M.  Bi-ewin).— The  plant  with  small  round 
leaves  covered  with  red  hairs  is  Droscra  rotundifolia.  (A\  if.,  Dorking).^lt 
is  a  spray  of  the  Spindle  Tree,  Euonymous  europseus. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  PRICKLY  COMFREY. 
The  Ixne  Caucasian  prickly  comfrey  is  generally  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  productive  of  our  forage  plants.  The  habit  of 
this  plant  in  growth  is  somewhat  similar  to  rhubarb^  the  plants 
haYiDg  a  broad  crown  containing  nuomrous  sprouts  or  buds? 
which  increase  greatly  in  number  when  properly  cultivated  on 
good  land  in  a  fay  curable  situation.  These  sprouts  may  be 
taken  off  and  planted,  and  thus  the  stock  is  increased.  The 
roots  or  plants  after  having  been  set  out  and  properly  matured 
are  also  offered  by  certain  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  at  so  much 
per  thousand.  Like  any  other  strong-rooted  plants,  the  more 
matured  they  are  the  better  they  will  bear  the  transition  of  re- 
planting into  other  districts,  where  they  may  not  only  be  planted 
in  a  different  soil,  but  also  under  other  varying  circumstances. 
Before  proceeding  with  a  description  of  the  cultivation,  planting, 
Ac.,  we  wish  to  observe  that  there  is  a  new  variety  called  the 
Solid-stemmed  comfrey-  produced  from  root-cuttings,  and  grown 
by  llr.  H.  Doubleday,  Coggeshall,  Eelvedon,  Essex.  The  plant 
as  sketched  was  stated  to  have  been  set  in  February,  1876,  and 
that  on  July  Slst  in  the  same  year  the  height  of  the  foliage  was 
8  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the  foliage  9  feet.  What  the 
difference  in  other  respects  may  be,  or  the  advantage  if  any,  over 
the  ordinary  sort  is  not  stated ;  we  have  been  informed,  however, 
that  the  latter  gives  a  smoother  leaf  of  a  lighter  colour. 


In  introducing  this  plant  to  the  notice  of  the  home  farmer 
by  no  means  ask  that  a  large  space  should  be  devoted  to  it  at 
first ;  but  we  advise  that  a  few  rods  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  only 
may  be  grown  as  a  matter  of  experiment— in  fact,  the  cost  of  the 
sets  would  be  a  rather  serious  charge  if  acres  were  planted.  If 
after  cultivating  a  patch  for  an  experiment  it  is  found  to  bo  re- 
quired for  the  cattle  on  the  farm,  the  soil  and  climate  being  suit- 
able for  its  growth,  sets  to  some  extent  niay  be  obtained  without 
purchase  from  the  experimental  patch,  because  small  offshoot» 
soon  increase.  The  plant  is  of  a  gross  and  luxuriant  growth  o» 
suitable  soil,  but  to  obUin  the  fullest  crops  a  strong  loam  upon 
red  or  yellow  clay  is  best,  as  these  clays  generally  contain  » 
large  proportion  of  potash,  and  this  is  essential  to  plant ;  it  is- 
therefore  advisable  to  ascertain  by  analysis  the  amount  of  potash 
contained  in  the  subsoil,  because  it  is  more  important  to  the 
growth  of  comfrey  than  the  surface  soil,  as  it  roots  into  the 
ground  so  deeply,  often  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  feet  One  of  the 
important  points  in  its  growth  is  that  to  obtain  the  full  feeding 
value  of  the  foliage  it  must  be  cultivated  and  manured,  so  that 
the  crop  may  be  of  the  greatest  weight  per  acre.  Not  only  i» 
this  necessary  to  ensure  an  early  quick  succession  of  cuttings, 
but  the  value  of  the  crop  depends  very  much  upon  its  luxuriance. 
If  the  growth  is  poor  and  stunted  the  quality  is  injured,  because 
the  leaves  will  then  chiefly  consist  of  woody  fibre,  and  be  com- 
paratively tasteless,  whereas  when  the  produce  is  extensive  the 
leaves  are  extremely  succulent,  and  are  very  forcing,  and  much 
relished  by  the  stock. 

This  crop  is  different  from  nearly  all  other  forage  oropA,  be- 
cause it  roots  so  deeply  in  the  soil  that  the  growth  seems  almost 
independent  of  weather  and  climate.  When  grown  on  deeply 
tilled  land  it  will  afford  heavy  cuttings  during  the  season,  and 
continue  to  grow  until  cut  down  by  severe  frost.  In  the  hottest 
and  driest  season  it  will  yield  most  abundantly,  even  when  nearly 
all  other  fodder  crops  are  either  dried  up  or  at  a  standstill.  It 
also  comes  earlier  than  any  other  forage,  not  excepting  Italian 
rye  grass,  especially  when  covered  in  winter  with  long  stable 
dung,  for  we  have  known  two  instances  in  the  last  spring  when  it 
was  fed  off  by  sheep  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  We  mustr 
however,  caution  the  home  farmer  as  to  the  feedjng  and  folding 
sheep  on  the  crop,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  fold  more 
than  one  day  they  will  eat  out  a  large  portion  of  the  buds  of  the 
plants,  and  thus  injure  and  delay  the  succession  ;  it  is  therefore 
best  to  mow  or  reap  it,  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  succeed* 
ing  crops ;  in  fact,  it  leaves  all  the  buds  ready  to  start  again 
immediately  the  heavy  foliage  is  removed. 

We  have  excellent  evidence  from  practical  farmers  as  to  its- 
value  as  fodder  for  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  dairy  cows.  One 
farmer  informs  us  that  he  has  just  finished  feeding  his  sheep  with 
comfrey,  and  that  he  has  maintained  the  plant  in  full  growth  for 
thirty  years,  and  that  it  is  now  as  good  or  better  than  it  has  been 
at  anytime  during  that  period.  He  further  states  that  he  ha» 
obtained  several  cuttings  in  a  year,  and  that  it  has  never  been 
manured,  only  the  weeds  being  kept  down  between  the  plants.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  full  value  and  bulk  of  produce,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  crop  will  answer  for  careful  manuring 
like  other  forage  plants.  We  therefore  recommend  that  to  obtain 
full  crops  a  piece  of  grass  hind,  such  as  an  orchard,  would  be 
suitable,  not  only  giving  a  crop  of  comfrey  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  but  would  also  increase  the  growth  and  produce  of  the 
fruit  trees.  Any  piece  of  land  of  sound  clayey  loam  situated 
below  the  level  of  a  farm  premises  would  be  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  comfrey,  as  it  may  then  be  irrigated  with  the  drainage 
from  the  cattle  stalls  and  piggeries,  in  which  cose  an  enormous 
quantity  of  foliage  may  be  secured  equal  to  anything  recorded. 
For  this,  however,  we  must  refer  to  information  of  those  who 
have  ascertained  what  quantity  can  be  grown.  It  has  been  stated 
that  from  80  to  120  tons  per  acre  have  been  obtained.  Any  newly 
broken  woodland  or  low-lying  meadow  which  would  be  subject 
to  floods  from  a  brook  would  be  suitable. 

In  the  event,  however,  of  growing  it  upon  sound  arable  land  it 
should  either  be  spade-trenched  or  steam-cultivated,  and  the  land 
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laid  into  stetebes  abotit  80  inches  apart,  and  farmyftid  dmiR  or 
gnano  placed  in  the  furrow,  the  plants  or  seta  heinff  oaiefully 
placed  hj  hand  about  2  feet  apart,  and  buried  up  to  Uie  crowns 
with  loose  earth ;  the  plough  may  then  be  employed  to  finish  the 
work  and  form  the  ndge.  The  onlr  thine  required  afterwards 
would  be  hoeing  by  hand  to  keep  down  toe  woedBj  yerj  few  of 
which  could  compete  or  maintain  themseWes  against  a  full  crop 
of  forage  taken  many  times  in  the  year.  In  the  early  spring  the 
horse  hoe  may  be  used  just  to  break  the  surftice  between  the 
plants,  at  which  time  thei  manure  may  be  applied,  such  as  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  potash,  salt,  and  kainit,  all  of  which  are  likely  to 
produce  an  excellent  effect  ooth  in  the  bulk  and  feeding  Talue  of 
the  crop.  The  leaves  may  be  employed  for  feeding  fatting  cattle 
in  the  summer  time,  and  if  crushed  with  the  chaff-cutter  or  pulper 
would  do  well  to  be  mixed  with  cake  or  bean  meal,  and  used  with- 
out waste,  in  the  same  way  as  roote  are  pulped  and  mixed  with 
any  feeding  stuffs. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Yoeloker's  analysis  of  the  comfrey,  given 
in  the  "  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Journal : "— 


LSATBS. 

STSV. 

Water 

In  Natural 
SUte.' 

88-40d 
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17-14 
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State. 

94-74 
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8-81 
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Heat  and  fat-producing  mat- 
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Inotganio matters  (aab)  .... 

18-06 

78-49 
14-48 

100-000 

lOODO 

lodoo 

100-00 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horu  Labour, — This  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  forwarding 
the  fallows  in  readiness  for  drilling  the  seed  of  Swedes,  turnips, 
Tape,  and  thousand-headed  kale.  Within  a  few  da^s,  nowever, 
from  this  time  the  seed  for  a  Swede  crop  should  be  dnJled.  For  a 
late  crop  to  hold  over  for  spring  feeding  on  the  land  with  sheep  it 
mav  be  drilled  up  to  the  20th  inst.,  but  for  the  main  crop  there  is 
tio  better  time  than  from  the  7th  to  the  1 2th  of  June.  Immediately 
following  turnip  seed  may  be  drilled  for  early  feeding,  both  for 
fiheep  and  cattle,  with  advantage.  The  varieties  we  recommend 
•are  the  Purple-top  Mammoth  and  the  Grey  Stone.  Both  these 
pprow  very  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time  will  maintain  their  feed- 
uig  value  for  many  months  without  decay.  Nearly  all  the  Globe 
varieties,  however,  now  offered  are  more  or  less  delicate  in  their 
growth ;  and,  although  thev  grow  quickly,  they  soon  lose  their 
•quality  unless  fed  off  or  used  as  soon  as  ripe.  We  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Pomeranian  Globe  and  the  Green  Globe,  and  we 
pnter  to  use  Buttons'  or  Carter's  Green-top  Champion  Hybrid, 
xhese  may  be  drilled  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  July,  and  main- 
tain their  qualitv  through  the  month  of  January  following, 
Although  they  will  be  a  full  crop  in  November,  and  will  stand  the 
frost  better  than  an  early-sown  Swede,  as  they  do  not  suffer  so 
much  from  mildew  in  the  autumn  months  when  the  season  is  dry. 
The  home  farmer  must  remember  that  the  times  stated  for  drilling 
"Swedes  and  turnips  apply  to  the  midland,  ea8tem«  and  southern 
•counties ;  but  for  the  northern  counties  and  Scotland  the  seeds 
should  be  drilled  from  three  weeks  to  one  month  earlier. 

Economy  in  the  horse  labour  of  the  farm,  especially  where 
steam  power  is  not  used,  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  ever, 
particularly  in  reference  to  one-horse  labour.  On  our  land,  as 
well  as  in  our  agencies,  we  have  adopted  this  mode  for  upwards 
•of  thirty  years,  especially  in  all  the  light  work  and  second  plough- 
ings  in  the  spring  and  summer,  ploughing  the  land  for  potatoes 
at  the  time  of  planting,  and  preparing  the  land  for  root  crops  upon 
any  land  except  the  heavy  clays.  Upon  gravelly  loam,  sandy 
loam,  chalk  loam,  and  light  £^velly  land  we  for  many  years  have 
l^ven  up  two-horse  ploughing,  except  for  the  double-furrow 
ploughing,  and  where  the  fallows  require  cultivation.  We  for- 
merly used  Coleman's  scarifier  witVi  three  or  four  horses  attached, 
t>ut  we  have  long  since  employed  instead  a  strong  horse  hoe  with 
plain  tines  for  combing  out  the  grass  and  weeds.  We  find  that 
one  horse  will  do  2  acres  a  day  and  sometimes  more,  whereas  Cole- 
man's implement  will  do  about  8^  or  4  acres  at  the  most  drawn 
by  three  or  four  horses.  In  all  cases  as  a  matter  of  economy 
we  use  the  strong  horse  hoe  drawn  by  one  horse  only,  except  in 
hard,  dry,  and  unbroken  land,  when  we  employ  Coleman's  scarifier. 
The  home  farmer  must,  however,  remember  that  in  speaking  of 
•one  horse  we  refer  to  an  animal  of  16^  hands  high  and  stout  in 
proportion,  with  good  action,  and  in  high  condition ;  in  which 
case  very  few  are  aware  of  the  economy  which  can  be  effected  in 
the  horse  labour  of  the  farm.  Again,  in  carting  work,  whether  it 
is  at  hay  time  or  harvest,  we  ought  to  employ  horses  capable  of 
drawing  a  ton  each  and  more  if  required.  This  idea  leads  to  the 
vexed  question  in  some  districts  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  one- 
borse  carte  versitt  waggons.  As,  however,  we  intend  to  refer  to 
this  matter  in  a  lengthened  article  in  the  future  we  shall  leave  the 
snbject  at  present. 


ffand  Labow.^ThiB  win  now  be  connected  with  hoeing  pota- 
toes, mangolds,  carrote,  early  turnips,  drc,  also  in  making  and 
attending  the  earliest  cuttings  of  grass  for  hay.  The  timber  which 
may  have  been  cut  upon  the  home  farm  for  repairs  will  have  by 
this  time  been  barked,  and  the  bark  carted  away ;  but  the  lop,  top, 
and  bavins  should  now  be  made  up  ready  for  ,renoval,  and  where 
the  trees  are  lying  in  the  fields  these  also  should  be  removed,  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  daiiy  cows  and  also  young  cattle,  as  well 
as  fatting  bullocks  in  the  pastures,  owing  to  the  drought  prevails 
ing,  have  been  in  many  instances  short  of  grass.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  saying  that  '^  roast  meat  is  better  tnan  boiled ;"  thus  we 
often  find  the  cattle  do  better  on  a  short  allowance  of  healthy 
grass  in  a  dry  time  than  when  there  is  abundance  in  a  rainy 
season.  Our  object  in  referring  to  this  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  home  farmer  to  the  advanUge  of  supplying  the  additional 
wante  of  the  cattle  with  an  allowance  of  oiioake  when  the  grass  is 
short  It  is  also  important  that  they  should  have  access  to  water 
and  rock  salt  at  all  times,  and  this  refers  to  homed  stock  of  all 
ages.  The  failure  of  fodder  crops,  such  as  trifolium,  vetohes,  d(a, 
has  been  so  great  upon  most  farms  that  the  sheep,  whether  for 
stock  or  fatting,  have  been  obliged  to  be  folded  upon  the  field 
grasses  usually  held  on  for  hay.  This  also  should  be  supplemented 
by  giving  the  sheep  and  Iambs  a  liberal  allowance  of  cake^  for 
they  will  pay  for  it  at  the  present  value  of  mutton,  £o. 

POULTRY  AT  THK  BATH  and  WEST  OF'ENGLAND 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW  AT  WOECBSTEE. 

The  poultry  Exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society's  Agricultural  Show  was  this  year  held  at 
Worcester.  The  weather  on  the  opening  day  was  anything  but 
favourable,  being  cold  and  squally.  Doubtless  this  must  hav« 
affected  the  attendance  considerably*  However,  the  poultry  and 
Pigeons  were  made  as  comforteble  as  possible,  a  magnificent 
marquee  being  erected  for  their  accommodation,  and  they  were 
also  well  and  suitably  fed  and  attended  to.  The  late  Mr.  Hewitt 
has  on  former  occasions  generally  judged  the  poultry  ;  this  year 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  filled  his  office,  and  Mr.  Esqnilant  adjudicated  on 
the  merito  of  the  Pigeons.  The  entries  were  numerous,  reaching 
over  six  hundred.  It  is  a  pity  the  Association  cannot  see  their 
way  towards  shortening  the  time  during  which  the  birds  are  de* 
toined  from  their  homes.  The  Show  was  held  from  Wednesday 
until  the  following  Monday.  This  is  much  too  long  for  either 
poultry  or  Pigeons  to  be  cooped  up  in  their  small  pens.  This 
with  two  extra  days  for  travelling  makes  a  really  serious  length 
of  time. 

Buff  Cochin  cocks  were  first  in  the  catalogue.  First  was  a  dark- 
coloured  bird,  good  in  shape  and  in  fine  condition,  but  defective  in 
comb ;  second  was  very  similar  in  colour,  a  good  shaped  bird  with 
plenty  of  hock.  Both  these  birds  were,  to  our  taste,  fully  dark. 
Pen  8  (Tomlinson),  was  a  pretty  coloured  one,  and  Lady  Allsopp's, 
a  very  good-shaped  light  Buff,  a  handsome  bird.  In  hens,  first 
was  a  pretty  coloured  Buff,  clear  and  Jarge,  good  in  shape,  and 
not  much  hocked.  Second  was  a  good  hen,  welfshaped,  but  rather 
dull  in  plumage.  Mr.  Tomlinson^  hen  was  a  very  good  one,  well 
worth  honourable  mention,  even  if  she  Were  not  belter  than  the 
second.  Partridge  cocks,  first  was  a  very  good  bird  in  fine  condi- 
tion, large  and  good  in  shape  ;  second  was  small  but  in  fine  con- 
dition ,  a  little  light  in  hackle.  Pen  88  (R.  J .  Wood)  we  considered  a 
better  bird  than  82  (G.  H.  Wood),  although  unnoticed.  In  hens  first 
was  a  fine,  large,  good-shaped  weil-penciiled  hen  ;  second  was  small 
and  narrow,  not  so  well  marked  nor  so  good  generally  as  pen  85 
f  J.  Wood)  a  very  good  and  well-marked  hen  but  broody ;  44 
(R.  J.  Wood)  a  good  hen:  In  White  cocks  first  was  in  beautiful 
condition  but  small ;  his  fresh  appearance  had  certeinly  a  venr 
good  effect,  but  he  was  decidedly  small.  Second  was  a  good  bird. 
fine  in  shape  and  in  good  plumage ;  49  (Breese)  was  a  large  bird 
of  good  shape,  but  defective  in  comb  and  in  feathering  of  the 
middle  toe,  otherwise  about  the  best  in  the  class.  In  hens  first 
was  small  but  good  in  shape ;  second  another  smallish  but  well- 
shaped  hen.  60  (Darby)  we  thought  decidedly  the  best  in  the 
class  ;  a  beautiful-shaped  large  hen,  but  rather  scaly  on  the  leg. 

In  Dark  Brahma  cocks  first  was  capitel  in  colour  and  in  fine 
condition,  but  small  and  narrow ;  second  was  very  clear  in 
colour,  good  in  that  respect  except  a  slight  ticking  on  the  breast, 
but  he  was  also  small.  62  (Kendrick)  was  large  but  veiT  yellow. 
Mr.  Lingwood's,  although  scarcely  the  correct  Brahma  shape  and 
heavily  ticked  on  the  breast,  we  thought  about  the  best  in  the 
class.  The  class,  however,  conteined  nothing  of  the  style  which 
we  used  commonly  to  see  a  few  years  ago.  In  hens  first  was  a 
handsome  bird,  larse  and  good  in  shape,  welt  pencilled  on  the  back, 
failing  a  little  on  the  throat,  a  good  Brahma  head.  Second  was  a 
beaurifully  marked  hen  in  fine  feather,  very  good  in  shape,  although 
with  rather  a  sour  expressioc.  76  (Lingweod)  a  fine,  large,  good 
shapkl  hen,  although  a  trifle  brown.  In  Light  Brahma  cockJB  fir  t 
was  very  large  and  good  in  shape,  having,  however,  the  drawback 
of  a  coarse  comb.  Second  was  also  a  veir  good  bird,  large  and 
fine  in  shape  and  with  a  neat  comb.  80  (Omons)  and  81  (Bi^s) 
were  both  good.  In  hens  first  was  larare  and  of  good  shape,  with 
a  beautiful  hackle  and  a  fine  head,  in  beautiful  feather.    Second 
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^fnuB  alio  a  large  well-«haped  hen.  ICr.  Wood's  two  hens  were  hoth 
good,  the  one  highly  oommended  having  a  very  pretty  hackle. 

In  Langthan  cocks  the  first  was  a  fine  bird,  large  and  in  good 
condition,  with  what  the  fanciers  of  this  breed  wonid,  we  suppose, 
consider  the  true  characteristics  of  the  variety ;  second  going  to 
another  fine  bird  of  the  same  type.  In  hens  both  the  winners 
were  good  specimens  of  the  breed. 

In  Spanitk  cocks  the  best  bhrd  in  the  class,  111  (Jones)  was  dis- 
onalified,  his  comb  having  been  cnt  First  was  a  good  bird  with  a 
fine  face  and  a  good  comb.  Second  was  a  fine  bird ;  116  (Le 
Saenr)  very  good  in  face,  and  having  a  splendid  lobe.  In  hens, 
first  and  second  were  two  splendid  hens,  very  fine  in  quality  and 
rightly  placed.  The  highly  commended  hens,  120  (Jones),  125 
(Clews),  and  126  (Andrews)  were  very  good ;  in  fact,  the  class 
was  above  the  averag[e.  In  coloured  Dorking  cooks  first  was  a 
large  sound-footed  bird,  good  in  colour,  but  a  trifle  long  on  the 
leg*  Second  was  also  large  and  good  in  shape,  sound  in  feet  and 
a  fine  bird.  137  (Oresswell)  a  good  dark  colour.  Hens  numbered 
eight ;  first  being  an  enormous  hen,  very  fine  indeed,  but  vather  old- 
looking.  Second  was  a  good,  large,  well-shaped  hen  of  good  oolour. 
In  Silver-Grey  cocks  first  was  a  splendid  bird,  in  beautiful  colour 
and  fine  condition ;  second  being  a  good  bird,  excepting  having 
white  ears.  In  hens  first  was  a  large  hen  in  very  nne  plumage ; 
second  a  capital  bird  of  great  size.  In  White  or  Grey  oocks  first 
was  a  White  with  a  good  comb  and  sound  feet ;  second  another 
White,  much  Itfger  but  not  -quite  so  symmetrical.  In  hens  first 
was  a  fine  large  White,  very  good  in  shape ;  second  was  large  but 
deformed  in  comb.  Mr.  Cresswell  had  another  good  White  hen 
amongst  the  Game  cocks.  •    * 

In  Black  Bed  Game  cocks  first  was  a  well-shaped  bird,  good 
strong  head  and  bright  colour ;  second  was  a  rather  leggy  bird  of 
fine  colour,  but  shortish  head  and  thick  tail.  In  hens  first  had 
dark  eyes,  otherwise  good.  Second  was  a  good  shape^  hen ; 
181  (Phillips)  also  a  good  well-made  hen.  In  Brown  Bed  cocks  first 
was  capital  in^  colour,  well  laced  on  the  breast,  good  in  head  and 
eye,  but  carrying  his  wings  badly ;  he  would  be  better  with  more 
bone.  Second  was  a  weU-shaped  bird,  good  in  colour  excepting 
being  too  black  on  the  breast.  In  hens  first  was  a  well  developed 
hen,  oeing  large  and  splendid  in  shape  wit^  very  good  gipsy  face, 
but  too  coppery  in  hackle.  Second  was  a  good  long-headed  bird, 
also  too  dark  in  hackle ;  these  were  the  two  best.  In  Grame  cocks 
of  any  other  colour  a  good  yellow-legged  Pile  was  the  only  entnr.  In 
hens  first  was  a  good  Pile  ;  second  a  Duckwing  beautiful  in  colour. 

In  Gk>lden-spangled  Hamburgh  cocks  first  was  very  gdod  in 
head,  the  breast  beautifully  spangled  but  lightish  in  bars ;  second 
was  a  splendid  bird,  grand  in  comb,  ears,  bars,  and  colour,  except- 
ing being  too  dark  on  the  breast.  We  thought  him  the  best  bird. 
In  hens  first  was  well  spangled,  and  a  very  rich-coloured  bird ; 
second  was  also  beautifully  marked  and  rich  in  colour,  but  not 
white  enough  in  the  earlobe.  206  (Bawnsley)  a  good  hen.  In 
Silver-spangled  cocks  first  was  a  fine  bird  in  splendid  condition, 
good  in  h^d  points  and  beautifully  spangled ;  second  |foing  to 
another  handsome  bird,  well  marked  and  good  in  quahty.  211 
(Miss  Brown)  good.  In  hens  first  was  very  good  in  comb  and 
ears,  and  very  correct  in  spangling ;  a  very  beautiful  hea. "  toond 
was  rather  nght  in  mooning,  but  still  a  very  good  hen.  Miss 
Browne's  hen  was  good  but  too  dark.  In  Gtolden-pencilled  cocks 
first  was  very  good,  in  fine  condition,  good  in  comb  and  ears,  and 
tail  well  brouMd.  Second  we  did  not  admire :  he  might  have  a 
natural  comb,  but  it  was  not  a  pretty  one.  220  (Beldon)  was 
much  richer  in  colour.  In  hens  first  was  a  very  nicely  pencilled 
hen  ;  second  also  a  well-marked  bird.  In  Silver-pencilfed  cocks 
first  was  a  beautiful  bird,  a  trifle  white  in  the  face,  but  with 
good  comb  and  ears,  tail  most  beautifully  laced,  fine  in  carriag^e, 
and  iix  splendid  condition;  second  was  also  a  very  fine  bird, 
beautiful  tail  and  good  comb  and  earlobes.  In  hens  first  was 
veiT  attractive  in  her  pencillings,  and  second  was  a  well-j^noilled 
bird.  In  Black  cocks  first  was  very  good  indeed,  in  capital  con- 
dition ;  second  was  a  glossy  good-headed  bird.  In  hens  first  was 
a  splendid  hen,  very  lustrous  and  in  the  highest  condition ;  second 
was  also  a  very  handsome  glossy  hen.   246  (Bawnsley)  a  good  hea 

In  Polith  cocks  first  was  a  fine  and  well-known  Silver,  very 
good  in  front  of  the  crest:  second  a  very  good  Golden,  fine  larg^e 
crest,  but  a  little  wild.    There  were  many  fine  birds  in  this  class. 

261  (Bloodworth)  a  very  good  Silver  beautifully  laced  on  the  breast. 

262  (Bawnsley)  Gtolden,  splendid  in  form  of  crest  and  very  rich  in 
oolour.  This  bird  we  thought  the  best  Golden  in  the  class,  if  not 
the  best  bird.  268  (Smith)  a  good  Silver,  264  (Thomas)  a  rich- 
coloured  Golden,  267  (Huish)  a  pretty  Silver.  In  hens  first  was  a 
well-laced  Golden  and  good  in  colour,  but  wanting  a  better  crest. 
Second  was  an  enormous-crested  Silver.  260  (Bawnsley)  a  good 
Golden,  getting  rather  faded  now ;  261  (Smith)  a  good  Silver.  262 
(Weaving)  a  well-coloured  Golden,  264  (Partington)  a  good  Black. 

In  ffouaan  cocks  first  was  a  good  large  well-marked  bird,  good 
in  comb  and  crest ;  second  was  rather  dark,  but  large,  and  gooid  in 
head  and  feet.  In  hens  first  was  splencUd  in  crest  and  a  very 
large  bird,  well  shown,  and  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  lately ; 
second  a  very  fine  hen  with  a  large  and  well-shaped  crest.  Tlae 
highly  commended  hen  we  also  thought  very  good,  and  equal  to 
second. 


In  Creve  CcBwr  oocks  there  was  only  a  single  entry,  a  fair  bird. 
In  hens  there  were  only  two-^first  a  grand  bird,  very  fine  in 
Crest,  and  large ;  second  was  large  and  a  good  hen.  In  Mala^ 
cocks  first  was  a  grand,  tall  bird,  dark  red  in  colour,  and  in  good 
show  condition ;  secoxid  was  a  good  bird  of  fair  size.  In  hena 
first  was  of  the  fashionable  colour,  a  large  bird  and  of  good  quality  } 
second  a  leggy  hen  of  good  colour. 

In  Minorca  or  Andulatian  cocks  first  was  a  very  fine  Minorca  ; 
second  another  good  bird  of  the  same  breed.  In  hens,  first  an 
Andulasian,  very  well-laced  bird ;  second  a  good  Minorca. 

In  Lttghom  cocks  first  was  a  very  fine  Brown  with  a  capital 
comb  and  ears  ;  second  a  -good  White  but  rather  yellowish.  In 
hens  first  a  fine  Brown ;  second  a  good  White ;  810  (Bradbury)  a 
good  Brown. 

In  SuUan  oocks  first  and  second  were  both  good  well-cresled 
birds,  with  not  much  to  choose  between  them.  In  hens  first  waa 
very  good,  splendid  in  crest ;  second  attractive. 

In  Any  other  variety  cocks  first  a  f^ood  dark-legged  Black  Cochin, 
second  a  capital  La  Fidche :  and  in  hens  first  a  fine  Plymoutb 
Bock,  second  a  good  Black  Cochin. 

In  Cochin,  Brahma,  or  Langshan  cockerels,  first  was  a  very  for- 
ward Buff  Cochin,  too  mealy  on  the  win^ ;  second  a  promising 
Light  Brahma.  In  pullets  of  these  varieties,  the  first  was  a  very 
handsome  Light  Brahma,  the  best  chicken  in  the  lot ;  and  second 
a  capital  well  marked  and  very  promising  Dark  Brahma :  853 
(Nickolls)  a  pretty  Buff  Cochin  ;  and  868  TBreeze)  a  good  Light 
Brahma.  In  cockerels  of  any  other  breed  first  was  a  fine  lar^ 
Dark  Grey  Dorking,  and  second  a  good  Brown  Leghorn ;  and  m 
pullets  a  fine  large  Dark  Dorking  was  first,  and  a  good  White 
Leghorn  second. 

In  Aylesbury  Ducks  first  and  second  were  good  pens,  first  being 
much  the  largest,  but  second  had  the  best  coloured  beaks.  In 
Bonens  first  were  very  large,  a  splendid  pair ;  second  good,  but 
the  Duck  ^*  down  behind,"  or  ruptured.  In  Pekins  the  winning 
pairs  were  both  very  fine,  first  being  in  splendid  condition.  In  Any 
other  variety  a  good  pair  of  Cuolinas  were  first,  and  a  capital 
pair  which  had  traveUed  from  France  second.  Bev.  W.  Serjeant- 
son's  beautiful  pair  of  variegated  Teal  were  unfortunately  entered 
amongst  the  Pekins. 

Turhev  cocks  and  henc  were  both  good  classes,  and  the  winn^^rs 
all  fine  large  birds,  the  cock  which  won  first  being  an  enormous 
bird  and  in  admirable  condition. 

In  Geese  first  a  very  fine  Toulouse  Goose,  and  second  a  very  large 
Bmbden  gander. 

In  Sebright  Bantam  cocks,  first  was.  a  well-laced  Gk)lden, 
though  rather  large :  second  a  veiy  good  SiWer,  beautifully  laced. 
419  and  420  (Bev.  W.  Serjeantson),  were  two  fine  birds,  Gk>ldeir 
and  Silver.  In  hens  first  was  a  vety  good  Golden,  beautifully 
laced ;  second  a  very  beautiful  Silver,  very  narrow  in  lacing*. 
428  (Stephens),  a  beautiful  Silver ;  426  (Lloyd),  an  equally  hand- 
some Golden.  In  Black  Bantam  cocks  first  was  a  smart  little 
fellow,  good  in  comb  and  ears ;  second  a  good  bird  with  a  fine> 
head.  In  hens  first  and  second  were  both  good  little  hens,  the 
three  highly  commended  hens  being  also  good ;  the  last  (Mudie), 
very  snml.  In  White  cocks  first  was  a  fine  bird  in  good  con- 
dition, second  also  good  and  very  small ;  both  were  clean-legged 
and  rose-combed.  In  hens  only  the  two  prize  pens  were  entered, 
both  were  good  and  of  the  same  variety  as  the  cocks.  In  Game 
cocks  was  a  good  Black  Bed ;  second  a  Pile,  but  willow-legged.  In 
hens  first  a  capital  Black  B^,  and  second  a  Duckwing. 

In  the  Pigeon  classes  the  competition  was  generally  good,  al- 
though the  duration  of  the  Show  deterred  many  exhibitors  from 
sending  their  best  birds.  In  Black  Carrier  cocks  first  was  a  capital 
well-niade  bird,  possessed  of  admirable  head  properties  j  second 
was  also  a  good  bird.  In  hens  first  was  an  excellent  bud,  very 
good  in  wattle ;  second  also  a  hen  of  good  properties,  as  was  alaa 
486  (Yardley).  In  oocks  of  any  other  colour  first  was  a  grand 
Dun,  second  another  very  fine  bird  of  the  same  colour.  In  hens 
first  a  fine  Dun,  second  a  good  Blue,  highly  commended  a  good 
White.  In  Pouter  cocks  first  was  a  splendia  Blue,  second  another 
very  fine  Blue,  604  (Wood),  a  White  of  ^ood  quality.  In  hena 
first  a  very  fine  Blue,  second  a  good  White.  Bunts  are  a  class 
which  seem  to  us  not  to  be  sufficientiy  appreciated.  Their 
enormous  size  should  cause  them  to  be  a  very  useful  breed ;  we 
should  like  to  see  well-filled  classes  of  them  more  frequently. 
Here  there  were  five  entries,  and  first  went  to  a  very  good  Silver, 
second  to  a  fine  large  Blue.  In  Blue  or  Silver  Dragoons  first  and 
second  went  to  g(K>d  Blues,  neither  of  them  very  dark  in  face. 
620  (Osmond)  was  a  capital  gipsy-faced  bird.  In  Any  other  colour 
first  a  good  Blue  Chequer,  second  a  nice  White.  The  Yellows 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  We  missed  Mr.  Wood's  here. 
In  Trumpeters  both  prizes  went  to  mottled  birds.  In  Fan- 
tails  the  prues  went  to  beautiful  Whites  of  very  good  quality. 
689  (Yardley)  was  a  good  Blue,  the  rest  all  Whites.  In  Barbs 
first  was  a  veiy  fine  Black  of  very  good  head  properties,  second  a 
very  good  Bed.  640  (Burton)  and  647  (Fulton)  were  good  Blacks, 
and  648  a  capital  Yellow.  Archangels  were  five  in  number,  and 
the  winners  good  lustrous  birds.  In  Jacobins  both  the  winners 
were  Yellows  of  fair  quality.  In  Turbits  the  winning  birds  were 
Blues,  both  being  good.  666  (Sutton)  and  671  and  572  (Wood)  wens 
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"  Hw  time  when  e  Cuiarj  ti  to  ba  pat  into  a  leparata  cage  to  be 
tMigbt  is  eifbt  or  tan  daji  aft«r  be  fseds  >lone,  and  not  u  manjr 
do,  who  tab  bin  oat  tbe  fint  it,j  be  feed*  alone  without  allowii^ 
time  to  gain  itiaiKth.  The;  anmercifnU]>  ahnt  him  up  in  a  box, 
b>in(  a  loit  of  oan  KMsUed,  with  soma  little  holes  at  certain 
^Mueea,  m  tbat  the  Urd  beoomei  nearly  etiiied  for  wuit  of  air. ' 
That  poor  little  creatnra  beinr  thn«  deprived  of  Buffident  air, 
wbiob  u  almoat  u  neoeuary  ai  toiid  to  itrsagthen  the  bod;,  grows 
uelancholj'  and  pinea  away  and  often  dies  in  a  few.  days.  To 
•nooeed  bettn  obeerre  thU  method :  A  fortnigbt  at  woaest  after 
Tonrblcd  hai  been  taken  fiom  the  hep,  it  yon  perceire  he  begins 
to  waiUe  and  appears  healthy,  pat  him  Into  a  cage  oareted  with 
a  very  thin  tianiparent  Unea  oloth  for  the  first  eisht  days  in  a 
room  ont  of  the  baaring  of  all  other  song  birds,  and  play  to  him 
npim  a  smalt  flageolet,  the  note*  of  whioh  should  not  be  too  high, 
f^  it  too  lond  the  bird  will  not  (ail  to  folknr  tbe  same  tone,  vrhioh 
bdag  repeated  sereral  timss  a  day  will  so  dry  Dp  bis  Inngs  as  to 
cause  blm  to  row  lean  and  moat  likely  die  in  a  few  dayi. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  take  away  the  (bin  linen  cloth  wbicll 
cOTen  the  cage,  and  inpply  it  with  a  piece  of  thick  greeD  or  red 
sergs.andleaTe  the  Canary  Btill  in  the  same  place  till  be  perfectly 
learns  vhat  jon  teach  him.  Borne  are  much  more  apt  to  learn 
than  others,  taking  to  their  lessona  in  two  mouths,  whilst  some 
will  be  six  montlu ;  but  yau  must  baTS  patience  when  you  re- 
Bolte  to  teach  them  a  taue,  for  vrithoat  it  noCbingcan  be  done. 
When  you  give  the  bird  food,  which  must  lie  Bofficlent  for  two 
dare  at  least,  it  most  be  done  by  candlelight  and  not  in  the  day- 
Ught.  BO  that  he  may  not  be  distiacted,  but  may  learn  what  he  Is 
taught  sooner,  As  for  tbe  tunee,  he  muat  be  taught  only  one  fine 
prelnde  and  a  choice  easy  air;  when  he  is  taught  mote  he  is 
apt  to  confonnd  them,  and  being  taught  too  much  at  a  time  his 
memory  becomee  o* erburdeued,  and  he  knowa  not  perfectly  what 
he  siogs.  Besides  tbe  distemper  of  moulting,  which  lasts  above 
two  months,  direrts  the  binl  somewhat  from  nis  lessons,  and  cou- 
seqnently  tends  to  make  bim  somewhat  forgetful  of  the  tunes 
tauiht  with  so  much  trouble. 

**  Do  not  fallow  the  notion  of  those  who  may  think  lltat  the 
mora  lessons  they  give  their  birds  eTery  day  improres  them  the 
more;  it  tires  them  more  and  makes  them  uneasy.    Fire  or  s'  ~ 


«  snffldenC  for  a  Canarr,  though  he  be  ever  bo 
much  disposed  to  learn  ;  besides  the  trouble  would  much  outweigh 
the  pleasnre  if  a  man  were  to  be  coDtinnally  about  his  birds. 


it  therefore  give  a  bird  two  leeaons  in  the  morning  when 

jon  rise,  another  Inson  or  two  about  noon,  and  the  same  before 
JOQ  eo  to  bed.  The  morning  and  evening  lessons  do  the  bird 
more  oenefit  than  those  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  because  at  those 
timBB,  when  all  is  still,  tbe  birds'  attention  is  less  diverted,  and 
the; betterratain  that  which  is  taught  them.  At  every  lesson 
repeat  tbe  tone  nine  or  ten  times,  goincr  throngh  it  perfect  wlth- 
ODt  repeating  the  first  part  twice.  The  gny  Canary  o(  a  good 
breed  m  stroniger  and  apt  to  learn  better  Uian  those  of  a  lemon 
colour.  Ton  most  not  pntend  to  teach  two  Canary  birds  In  the 
same  room,  mnch  less  in  tbe  same  cage,  because  they  will  distract 


each  other,  and  the  time  will  be  Tost  both  to  ibe  papU  and 

g  a  Canaiy  to  sine  a  tone  by  the  aid  of 
le  if  a  bim-organ  be  obtained.    1  knov 


teadier." 

The  difficnlty  of  teaching  a  C^ar 

a  flageolet  may  be  OTcrcome  if  a  bira-organ  tn 
an  inatance  of  a  bird  being  so  tangbt  in  Derbj,  anu  «i  snco  per 
fection  too,  that  it  waa  wiUi  difflcnlty  that  the  piping  or  song  ol 
..._  ^ J  ^_  .... gjjji 

ildfii 
ever  had  wen  broofht  up  within  tbe  hearing  of  the  QoTdfiDehl 


Urd*  of  the  Cuia^  and  doMUnoh  cross  make  fine  soogBten 

-'-"' — '—BgDoaaingiQK  Canary.    Th"  ..  .,  .  , 

1  improved  bjj  tbe  blending  ol 

M  in  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  sncn  bred  birds  are  generally 


placed  under  a  good  ainging  Canary.    Tbe  notes  of  the  lea_ 

beooma  mndi  improved  bj[  tbe  blending  of  some  of  the  Qoldfindi 


the  Canary  oonld  be  distinsoisbed'  (Km  the  instrument.    '. 
1*  of  the  Caos^  and  OoMUno' 
a  good  ainging  Canarj 
improved  bj[  tbe  bleni 

ong  of  the  birda,  and  such  bred  birds  are  generally 
m  Tivadoos  flwn  Canaries.  Some  of  the  very  beat  BonesCen  i 
_  _r  had  wen  bronfht  up  within  tbe  hearing  of  the  Ooldfineh, 
UODSt,  and  Canary,  and  tbey  were  Hules  at  the  Canary  and  Gold- 
finch breed.  It  an  opportanity  should  occur  that  you  can  have  a 
yoong  Canary  plaoed  witbin  tbe  bearing  of  a  Woodlark,  and  Uie 
Canary  hamt  some  of  Ita  nctea,  ;au  would  then  have  all  that  you 
conld  deun  in  the  way  of  a  oage^ongster. — Qbo.  J.  Babvuby. 

VARIETIES. 

Thi  Bath  ard  Wnr  or  Bboland  Socibtt's  Show.— 
AltboDgh  the  Bihibition  that  closed  at  Worcester  on  Monday  last 
was  oQ  the  whole  one  of  tbe  finest  ever  beld  by  this  old  and  im- 
portant Bodety,  yet  the  weather  ^ras  for  the  first  two  days  very 
unfavourable  for  Tisitors,  and  tbe  atleudanoe  was  consequently 
limited.  Friday  was  tolemblj  fine,  and  Saturday  also,  when 
viaiton  flocked  to  tbe  Bhow  in  great  numbers,  nearly  50,000 
passing  tbs  turnstiles,  besides  eihiblton  and  privileged  persons. 
Monday  was  also  fine  and  the  atWndauce  good,  so  tmkt  notwith- 
standing the  gloomy  ptnpect  of  the  first  few  days  it  is  hoped  the 
undertaking  will  prove  financially  snctessful. 

CALEDoniAvAPiABiAHSooin'T.— -TheserenthExhibitioQ 

of  honey,  hives,  and  ben  will  be  held  at  Eelao  in  connection  with 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Bodety's  Show  on  July  38th  and 
three  following  days.  Tbe  schednle  comprisea  tblrty-fonr  classes, 
in  noit  of  which  substantial  prina  are  provided  and  many  nwials, 
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iDCliidiDg  the  Bilver  medal  of  the  Highland  and  Ag^caltural 
Sooiety  tot  ^  the  heet  hive  for  obverratioa  purposes,  all  comba  to 
be  Tisible  on  both  sides,  stocked  w|th  boes  and  their  queen."  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Bennett/60,  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow^,  is  the  Secretary. 

-- —  Lbg-wbakhkbs  nr  Chick rn8.-p-A  eorrespondent  in  the 
Prairie  Fanner  states  that  leg-weakness  in  any  form  among 
yonxig  chicks  can  generally  be  cured  if  taken  in  Land  when  first 
discoyered,  but  when  an  old  bird  is  unable  to  walk  kill  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  When  young  chicks  go  moping  and  squatting  around, 
ana  stagger  when  they  M^alk,  you  may  conslude  that  they  are 
troubled  with  cramp,  caused  by  damp  runs  and  by  exposure  to 
oold  dews  and  rains.  Remoyal  to  a  dry  warm  place,  and  cayenne 
pepper  given  daily  in  the  food,  will  usually  effect  a  cure  in  a  short 
time.  Sometimes  rapidly  erowing  birds  fail  in  the  legs  when  thej 
are  fonr  or  five  montns  old ;  this  is  the  true  leg-weakness,  and  is 
caused  by  a  lack  of  the  bone-forming  material  in  their  food.  To 
prevent  this  weakness  see  that  the  young  fowls  have  plenty  of 
crushed  oyster  shells,  or  lime  in  some  shape,  and  give  bone  meal 
in  the  food  occasionally. 

—  HARVigsT  OF  Flowbrs. —  The  Corriere  MercantiU  of 
Genoa  states  : — *^  Accounts  from  the  Riviera  announce  that  the 
harvest  of  orange  blossoms  is  exceptionally  abundant.  At  Nice  a 
large  quantity  has  already  been  distilled.  Roses  realise  80  centimes 
a  kilo.  If  the  fine  weather  which  we  have  now  continues  buyers 
will  not  know  where  to  store  their  merchandise." 

The  Turnip  FLY.—Will  "  A.  W.  E."  (see  page  424)  kindly 

inform  me  how  the  peat  charcoal  is  used,  and  the  quantity  per 
acre  ?  My  fear  is  that  if  put  into  the  box  of  the  sowing  maphuie 
along  with  the  turnip  seea  the  two  will  become  separatea  by  the 
jolting  of  the  machine,  and  thus  cause  seed  only  to  be  sown  m 
one  ph^e,  and  in  another  charcoal  only. — G.  P. 

A  PLEA  FOR  BEES— FEEDING  IN  JUNe! 

The  failure  in  bee-keeping  last  year  and  the  unfavourable 
weather  we  haye  had  this  year  up  to  the  present  time  (June  7th), 
urg^  me  to  remind  the  bee-loving  community  that  feeding  bees 
should  not  be  suspended  while  the  cold  weather  or  north  wind 
lasts.  Bees  here  haye  not  gathered  an  ounce  of  honey  for  many 
weeks,  while  some  hives  are  full  of  bees  and  brood.  Hives  in  this 
state  requice  a  great  amount  of  food.  Half  a  pound  of  sugar 
made  into  good  Bvrup,  say  a  pound  of  syrup  a  day,  is  not  too 
much  for  a  Urge  hive.  Without  generous  feeding  hives  ready  for 
swarming  will  go  worse,  eggs  will  not  be  set,  bees  will  be  dis- 
couraged, and  their  activities  will  be  paralysed  to  a  certain  extent. 
Last  year  the  bee  keepers  of  England  and' Ireland — Scotland,  too, 
I  fancy — lost  many  hives  from  inattention  to  the  wants  oi  the 
bees,  which  were  starved  to  death.  Let  it. not  be  so  this  year. 
Bees  are. worth  more  than  their  keep.  Sugar  is  cheap.  Why, 
then,  stint, and  starve  our  industrious  servants?  Constant  and 
generous  feeding  is  necessary.  Two  years  ago  the  weather  be- 
came favourable  on  the  17th  of  June,  when  some  of  the  best  hives 
gathered  7  lbs.  of  honey  each  a  day. — ^A.  Piettiqrbw. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  CAN  BEES  BE  IMPROVED  ? 

Thbrb  probably  is  not  an  apiary  in  the  United  States,  contain- 
ing twenty  colonies,  but  what  the  owner  thereof  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  certain  colonies  do  better  than  others  nearly 
every  year  in  producing  honey,  as  we  often  hear  it  remarked, "  If 
the  whole  apiary  could  nave  done  as  well  as  such  a  colony  I  should 
have  had  a  big  yield."  Some  contend  that  the  hive  and  strength 
of  colony  has  all  to  do  with  it,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
race  of  bees  has  the  greater  influence  over  these  things,  and  that 
certain  traits  of  character  exist  in  certain  colonies  of  bees  that  do 
not  in  otiiers.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  a  chance  for  improvement  in 
our  bees,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  more  to  our 
credit  in  the  future  to  strive  to  improve  on  the  bees  which  we 
haye,  rather  than  to  keep  importing  stock.  But  how  can  we 
accomplish  this  improvement  ?  I  know  of  but  one  way  at  present 
for  the  majority  of  us  to  accomplish  this,  and  that  is  through  the 
queen.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  where  the  drones  have 
been  brpught  into  subjection,  so  that  an  improvement  could  be 
made  by  a  selection  of  drones,  but  a  majority  of  those  who  have 
tried  fertilisation  in  confinement  have  only  made  a  failure  of  it. 
Thus  we  have  only  the  queen  to  aid  us  in  the  improvement  as  a 
certainty.  Well,  such  being  the  case,  how  shall  we  proceed  ?  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  give  my  views  better  than  to  relate  some 
of  my  experience. 

About  seven  years  ago  I  began  to  turn  my  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  adopted  the  following  plan.  At  the  close  of  the 
honey  season  I  struck  an  ayerage  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
surplus  honey  produced  by  the  whole  apiary,  and  then  all  colonies 
which  did  not  come  up  to  the  average  were  marked,  as  well  as 
those  which  produced  the  very  lareest  amount.  This,  you  will  see, 
requires  a  record  kept  of  each  hive  by  some  means .  Those  that  were 
marked  as  not  commg  up  to  the  average  were  united,  either  in  the 
fall  or  spring,  with  others  that  had  produced  an  ayerage  amount 
or  aboye,  if  such  uniting  was  deemed  advisable  thiongh  colonies 


light  in  bees  or  scarcity  of  honey.  Of  course,  we  always  destroyed 
the  poorest  queen  and  retained  the  oth^r.  If  all  were  not  disposed 
of  in  this  way,  we  superseded  the  inferior  queens  by  those  reared 
from  the  colonies  marked  as  producing  the  very  largest  amount. 
All  queens  were  reared,  as  far  as  possible,  from  those  producing 
the  largest  yields  of  honey ;  and  so,  by  following  this  plan  ana 
rearing  the  most  of  our  queens,  as  given  in  the  Ilarch  *'  American 
Bee  Journal,"  our  bees  nave  been  improving  as  regards  honejr 
gathering  qualities  instead  of  retrograding. 

As  far  as  possible  we  have  selected  onr  best-blooded  Italians  to 
breed  from,  always,  however,  keeping  an  eye  to  business  rather 
than  to  colour.  Isut  during  these  seven  years  we  have  found  other 
points  worth  looking  after  as  well  as  honey-producing,  sucli  as 
good  disposition,  keeping  brood  in  compact  snape,  remaining  quiet 
during  the  winter,  &c. 

Our  attention  is  just  now  turned  in. another  direction.  The 
readers  of  the  Journal  will  remember  that  it  was  claimed  that  the 
honey  .which  drew  the  gold  medal  at  the  National  (k)nvention  in 
1877  was  gathered  by  buck  bees  ;  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  eo 
claiming  being  that  black  bees  made  whiter-looking  honey  or 
whiter-looking  comb  than  the  Italians.  We  discovered  in  1876 
that  we  had  one  colony  of  Italians  which  so  sealed  their  honey 
that  it  was  superior  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  black  bees.  In 
1677  this  colony  produced  upwards  of  800  tbs.  of  box  honey,  and 
the  meet  of  the  honey  in  the  crate  drawing  the  medal  was  selected 
from  these  800  ibs.  Here  was  a  chance  to  improve  our  bees  in 
another  direction,  as  we  all  know  that  the  appearance  of  comb 
honey  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  sale,  and  as  I  had  but  one 
colony  that  produced  more  box  honey  than  this  I  thought  it 
something  worth  trying  for.  The  queen,  being  quite  old,  was 
superseded  in  1878,  but  from  the  cells  left  in  the  old  hive  at  swarm- 
ing we  reared  a  few  queens,  only  one  of  which  came  up  to  our 
ideas  of  excellence  in  every  way.  From  her  we  reared  .some  very 
fine  oueens  last  season,  and  propose,  if  possibly,  to  stock  our  yard 
mostly  with  this  strain  of  bees  the  coming  season.  These  be^ 
have  also,  as  a  rule,  wintered  well.  They  are  not  as  light-coloured 
as  some,  but  as  most  of  the  young  queens  are  nearly  duplicates  of 
the  motner,  we  are  satisfied  on  that  score.  Thus  eveiy  apiarist, 
if  he  will  keep  his  eyes  open,  will  find  desirable  points  in  certain 
colonies  of  his  bees  which  he  can  improve  upon,  and  by  adopting- 
the  plan  as  given  above  his  apiary  can  be  steadily  advancing  in 
worth  to  its  owner.  The  only  drawback  that  there  is  to  certain 
improvement  in  any  direction  with  bees  is  our  inability  to  control 
the  drones.  Then  let  us  try  with  more  zeal  than  ever,  the  comine- 
season,  to  make  fertilisation  in  confinement  a  success. — G.  M. 
DOOLITTLB,  Borodino f  N.Y.  (in  The  American  Bee  Journal.) 


X)tJR  LETTER  BOX. 

-  BUFF  COCHIKS  AKn  Brahkas  {F.  F.'F,).-^We  cannot  advise  you  with 
Gonfidenoe,  not  knowinf?  all  the  surroandings ;  but  what  yon  state  indicates 
that  the  birds  are  too  fat.  Tiy  giving  tbem  less  sUmulating,  each  as  sabsti- 
tating  pollard  for  barleymeol^and  no  whole  com.  Aa  to  the  Qeeee,  porchase- 
a  gander  tram  a  totally  £reBh  strain,  and  sell  tiioee  you  have. 

BXES'  Embmibs  (y.  <7.).— Sparrows  are  great  deBtroyers  of  bees. 

HSTBOROLOaiCAL  OBSBRVATIONS. 
Camdbn  square,  London. 
Lat.  •1<»M'40"  N.;  Long.  (y»  80-  W.;  AlUtude.lU  feet. 


DATE. 

»  A.M.                              1           IN  THB  DAT. 

IfiSO. 

-  and 
Jane. 

ill? 

iDChOK. 

mjm 

30.188 
80.137 
30.041 
29.900 
S9.877 
80.007 

Qygfome- 
ter. 

S  • 
S'S 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperalnre. 

• 

o 
fit 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mln. 

In 
snn. 

On 
grikM. 

deg. 

34.0 

45.1 

37.1 

43.4 

50  2 

48.1 

84J 

Snn.S'i 
Mo.  SI 
Tu.    1 
We.  S 
Th.    8 
FrI.   4 
Sat.  5 

1S5- 

58.S 

liiiA 

SIS 
08.0 

deg. 

47.5 
49.0 

53.7 
HSJi 
4B.S 
48.0 

S.B. 
N.N.R. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 

deg. 

B7.2 
37.0 
&>.2 
.M.9 
M.2 
54.4 
68Ji 

deg. 
67.2 
55.6 
65.7 
65.2 
59.6 
58.7 
6S.4 

dee. 

40.8 

40.1 

44.5 

48-8 

6U.1 

48.1 

88.8 

deg. 

103.2 
1240 

116.41 

83.9 

ll.'i.fi 

114.7 

In. 
«OJrt^ 

0JLS5 

oas4- 

Means. 

80.065 

fiS.4 

m.4 

55.8 

62.8 

45.6 

102.9 

41.7 

0LS71 

RSMAEKS. 
90tb.--Falr.  pleasant,  calm  day.  sunshine  only  at  intervals. 
81st.>-DulI  morning ;  rain  oommenoed  10  A.U.,  continaed  until  6pjc. ;  doodr. 

cool  evening. 
June  Ist.— Sunshine  in  moming,  heavy  shower  1.40  P.u«  slight  driale  ixk 

evening,  cool  day. 
2nd.~Dull  oold  morning,  sunshine  and  slight  showers  at  intervals ;  fair  bat 

cold  dull  evening. 
Srd.— Fair  but  cool  sunless  day  ;  rain  after  11  pjf. 
4th.— Cool  and  overoast,  little  sunshkie  and  breeay ;  fine  evening. 
6th.— Oold  dull  morning,  bright  suouiine  in  afternoon,  wet  eTeaing. 
Tbe  long  drought  ended  on  Uie  last  day  of  May,  and  cool  showers  have  taUea 
since.— G.  J.  Bymons. 

OOVHNT  OABDBN  MARKET.- JUNB  9. 
There  is  some  Improvement  in  trade,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  io 
demand.    Grapes  ore  cleared  at  low  quotations,  and  Strawberries  have  ex- 
perienced a  severe  fall.    All  classes  of  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and  there  l» 
no  alteration  in  the  prices  quoted  last  week. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Month 


17 
18 
19 
90 
91 
99 
98 


of 
Week 


Th 

F 

S 

BUH 

K 

TO 

W 


JTJNE  17—98, 1880. 


ChortMy  and  Btstiict  SImw. 

Scottish  Pan^  Society's  Show,  Edinboxgh. 

iTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TKTSTTt, 

[mitteesatll  A.1I. 
BfiynL  Hortkniltunl  Society— Frait  Mid  Floral  Com- 
Leeds  and  Barton-on-TientHorticaltoral  Shows. 


Average 

Temperatftre  near 

London. 


Day. 

73.6 
72.1 
70.8 
78.1 
74.1 
78.7 
72.7 


NiRbt 
47.3 
60.4 
4»A 
49.9 
50.4 
49.0 
47.2 


Mean. 
59^9 
61.2 
69.6 
61.0 
67.8 

60jD 


Bnn 
Uses. 


h.  m. 
8    44 


8 

S 
8 
8 
8 
8 


44 

44 
44 
40 

46 

45 


Snn 
Sets. 


h.  in. 

8  17 

8  18 

8  18 

8  18 

8  18 

8  19 

8  19 


Moon 
Rises. 


h.  n. 

9  17 

8  89 

5  4 

6  28 

7  39 

8  84 

9  16 


Moon 
Sets. 


h.  m. 
mom. 
0    19 


O 
1 

9 
3 

4 


45 

90 

8 

19 

80 


Mdo«'b 

▲ge. 


11 

12 
18 
14 

O 

16 


Clock 

before 

Son. 


n.  B. 


0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 


48 
66 

9 
29 
86 
48 

0 


Year. 


188 
170 

171 
172 
178 
174 
176 


From  observations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-ttane  joars,  the 
tamperatore  48.9^. 


arsnic®  ^7  tesspsratnre  of  the  weak  Is  79.6^;  and  its  Blghi 


DOUBLE  PYRETHRUMS. 

REAT  improvements  have  been  efEected  in 
these  flowers  since  the  first  appearance  of 
the  semi-double  forms  from  Germany  ;  but 
at  no  period  daring  the  past  twenty  years 
has  this  improTement  been  so  marked  as 
witiiin  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
never  was  the  demand  so  great  for  plants  as 
it  is  now. 
Double  Pyrethrums  had  their  rise  during 
what  may  be  termed  the  bedding-out  epoch  in  fiord 
history  ;  and  for  a  time  the  massing  of  tender 
flowers  in  gardens  during  the  summer  months  was  so 
general  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  plants  employed  eclipsed 
the  more  sober  beauty  of  hardy  plants.  But  "  bedding-out " 
reached  its  zenith,  and  then  followed  its  gradual  decline, 
and  with  that  decline  ccmmenced  the  rise  in  popular  favour 
of  several  hardy  plants  that  had  for  a  time  been  compara- 
tively neglected.  Double  Pyrethrums,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  included  in  the  category  of  neglected  flowers.  'Diere 
has  been  no  absolute  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  varieties 
nor  in  the  demand  for  plants,  but  their  rise  has  been  slow, 
and  the  prediction  which  accompanied  their  iLtroduction  that 
they  would  in  form  equal  the  finest  Chrysanthemums  has 
scarcely  yet  been  fulfilled  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  its  accomplishment.  In  symmetry' 
and  nearly  in  size  the  finest  flowers  now  equal  Chrysanthe- 
mums, while  in  some  colours  they  surpass  them,  and  there 
are  distinct  signs  that  incurved  Pjnrethrums  will  be  seen  in 
our  gardens. 

In  diversity  of  form  and  colours,  and  in  the  number  and 
distinctness  of  named  varieties,  double  Pyrethrums  have  now 
at  the  least  an  equal  right  to  be  included  in  the  cate|;ory  of 
florists'  florists  with  Anemones,  Ranunculuses,  Gladioluses, 
Hollyhocks,  Pentstemons,  and  Polyanthuses.  They  are  also 
quite  as  easily  cultivated  as  those  flowers,  are  more  certain 
to  succeed  than  most  of  them,  and  are  as  valuable  for  deco- 
rative purposes  as  any.  They  are  adaptable  for  culture  in 
beds,  boraers,  and  pots,  and  it  has  recently  been  proved 
that  they  can  readily  be  forced  into  flower  during  the 
earliest  months  of  the  year.  So  far  as  I  know  their  adap- 
tability for  this  purpose  was  first  proved  b^  my  brother  m 
the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville  at  Branston 
Hall,  where  I  saw  plants  on  the  shelf  of  a  small  cool  stove 
showing  their  flowers  freely  last  February,  and  the  experi- 
ment proved,  as  is  narrated  on  page  397,  a  complete  success. 
I  have  had  plants  flowering  finely  in  pots  in  May,  and  at 
that  time  good  specimens  are  valuable  for  conservatory 
decoration  and  out  flowers,  and  are  also  efEective  in  mixed 
collections  of  hardy  flowers  for-  exhibition,  as  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show 
last  week,  for  he  staged  some  very  good  examples  in  his 
beautiful  group,  and  the  large  Aster-like  flowers  of  the 
Pyrethrums  appeared  to  considerable  advantage  among  the 
elegant  and  highly  attractive  Aauilegias. 

As  shrubbery  border  flowers  these  Pyrethrums  are  parti- 
cularly suitable,  as  they  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  slugs  as  many  other  plants,  while  rabbits  leave  them 
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almost  till  the  last,  and  they  do  not  do  this  with  delicate 
morsels.  But  the  best  mode  of  culture  is  to  grow  the 
plants  in  beds  in  the  same  manner  as  Gam&tions  are  grown. 
In  the  oase  of  very  small  plants  as  received  from  the 
nurseries  the  plan  indicated  is  essential ;  and  the  soil  being 
good,  and  due  attention  given  to  the  pladts,  grand  blooms 
are  produced.  When  the  plants  become  large  they  can  be 
divided  and  planted  in  good-sized  clumps  at  the  front  of 
shrubberies  and  be  left  to  take  care  or  themselves ;  they 
there  produce  smaller  flowers  abundantly,  and  continue  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Yet  while  I  have  found  double  Pyrethrums  as  hardy  as 
Phloxes  and  Delphiniums,  and  to  survive  the  winter  with 
the  same  impunity  as  those  flowers,  all  other  cultivators 
have  not  had  the  same  good  fortune.  "  Wyld  Savage  " 
has  recorded  on  page  438  some  serious  losses,  and  there  can 
be  few  readers  of  the  Journal  who  do  not  sympathise  with 
that  ffreat  admirer  of  flowers,  enthusiastic  cultivator,  and 
genial  writer  under  the  circumstances  of  his  failure.  Other 
letters  of  the  same  nature  are  before  roe,  the  writers  of  which 
desire  to  know  the  cause  of  their  Pyrethrums  "  going  off," 
and  ask  for  cultural  instructions  that  will  lead  to  success. 

Without  knowing  the  conditions  of  culture  pursued  it  is 
not  possible  with  any  precision  to  state  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  any  plants  or  crops,  and 
the  subject  can  only  be  alluded  to  in  a  general  manner ; 
but  an  examination  of  it  may  possibly  suggest  the  cause  of 
some  failures,  and  perhaps  also  suggest  a  remedy.  In 
stating  the  conditions  requisite  for  growing  these  plants 
satisfactorily,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  they  require 
much  the  same  treatment  as  Carnations  as  to  soil  and 
position,  but  they  thrive  well  in  lighter  soil  and  drier 
positions  than  do  those  flowers. 

The  first  essential  in  the  culture  of  Pyrethrums  is  well- 
drained  soil.  They  cannot  endure  an  excess  of  moisture, 
yet  during  the  growing  season  require  copious  supplies  of 
water ;  and  the  position  cannot  well  be  too  open.  The  soil 
should  be  made  good  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  manure  being 
placed  chiefly  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  for  enriching 
the  upper  portion  of  the  soil  nothing  is  better  than  bone 
dust.  This  fertiliser  with  a  little  salt  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  soil  for  Carnations  in  dry  districts ;  but  salt  is  less 
necessary  for  Pyrethrums.  If  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  old, 
light,  and  contains  much  humus,  the  top  spit  should  be 
removed  and  fresh  loam  added,  which  is  better  than  manure 
for  such  soil,  as  it  induces  a  firmer  and  less  succulent 
growth.  For  insuring  this  desideratum  full  exposure  to  the 
air  is  also  necessar}\  and  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  mixed 
borders  they  are,  during  a  season  like  the  last,  apt  to  be 
injured  by  the  exuberant  growth  of  other  plants.  Under 
these  conditions  the  foliage  of  the  Pyrethrums  is  soft  and 
undeveloped,  and  the  plants  are  liable  to  decay  after  the 
first  severe  frost  to  which  they  are  exposed.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  Pyrethrutus,  not  excepting  the  Golden  Feather.  If 
plants  of  this  popular  ^'bedder"  are  crowded  and  shaded 
in  the  summer  they  almost  invtiriably  die  in  the  winter,  but 
if  grown  in  an  exposed  position  they  live.  Double  Pyretli- 
rums  should,  therefore,  oe  grown  in  open  beds  and  not  in 
overcrowded  and  shaded  borders. 
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The  time  of  planting  is  also  important  '*  Wyld  Savagb  ''  | 
does  not  say  when  he  obtained  his  small  plants  from  the 
nuiseiy,  bat  if  he  received  them  in  late  antnmn  and  planted  , 
them  at  once  no  one  need  be  surprised  that  thej  did  not  survive  ' 
the  past  severe  winter.  When  planted  late  they  have  not  time 
to  become  established  in  their  positions,  and  are  thns  pecnliarlj 
liable  to  "  go  ofE."  The  first  plants  that  came  under  my  notice  j 
some  years  ago  arrived  in  small  pots  from  the  Continent  in  | 
October.  To  have  planted  them  then  would  have  risked  their 
destruction,  and  to  nave  wintered  them  in  a  greenhouse  would 
liave  had  much  the  same  effect — they  would  have  been 
weakened  instead  of  strengthened,  and  when  planted  out  would 
have  dwindled  away.  A  medium  course  was  adopted — they 
were  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  light  frame  with  the  young  stock  ef 
Carnations,  the  lights  of  the  frame  being  propped-up  during  wet 
weather  and  drawn  ofE  on  diy  days.  They  were  frozen  during 
the  winter,  but  not  being  wet  they  sustained  no  injury,  and 
were  planted  out  in  spring.  Every  plant  prospered.  No  pro- 
tection has  been  given  since ;  and  although  they  have  be^i 
exposed  to  two  winters  when  nearly  all  the  Roses  in  the  same 
garden  were  killed,  the  Pyrethrums  are  as  healthy  as  ever. 
F^viously  to  planting  they  were  well  prepared  by  being  stood 
outside  in  their  pots  for  a  time,  and  when  placed  in  the 
ground  they  commenced  growing  at  once — not  declining  as 
plants  do  that  have  not  been  properly  prepared.  Pyrethrums, 
then,  should  be  planted  in  spring,  or  at  any  rate  soon  enough 
in  summer  to  take  possession  of  the  ground  and  make  their 
growth  in  the  beds  where  they  are  to  stand  the  winter.  They 
are  then,  if  the  soil  is  not  excessively  wet — waterlogged  by 
the  want  of  drainage — quite  safe,  and  need  no  protective  care. 
Taking  them  up  in  the  autumn  is  rather  a  dangerous  process, 
as  if  they  have  not  time  to  make  fresh  roots  before  the  winter, 
whetherin  pots  or  the  open  ground,  they  are  liable  to  decay/. 

The  time  of  planting  small  plants  of  choice  varieties  in 
spring  is  also  important  No  given  day,  nor  even  week  or 
month,  can  be  named  for  the  operation.  If  a  perishing  east 
wind  prevails,  as  it  has  done  recently  for  many  weeks,  let  the 
plants  remain  in  a  sheltered  position  until  a  change  to  genial 
weather  occurs,  then  plant  them  out  There  can  be  no  better 
time  for  planting  from  pots  than  the  present — I  mean  the 
small  plants  as  sent  out  in  pots  by  nurserymen.  They  may 
be  planted  a  foot  apart  and  there  bloom,  and  the  spring  foi-< 
lowing  every  alternate  plant  may  be  removed  and  planted  in 
other  beds.  Spring,  just  when  fresh  growth  is  commencing,  is 
the  time  for  division  and  increase  ;  and  the  divisions,  if  with 
plenty  of  roots  attached,  may  be  planted  out  at  once,  but  any 
that  are  small  and  with  few  roots  are  best  established  in  potiL 
They  may  be  also  increased  from  cuttings. 

A  rather  firm  and  sound  calcareous  loam  is  the  best  for  Py- 
rethrums ;  this  provided,  with  a  full  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
plants  may  be  left  without  further  protection  than  covering 
the  surface  of  the  ground  with  good  manure  in  November,  the 
same  as  giving  a  dressing  to  Strawberry  beds — the  mulching 
never  to  be  removed,  as  it  prevents  the  soil  drying  during  hot 
weather  in  summer. 

When  large  blooms  are  required  the  flower  stems  must  be 
thinned  out,  and  the  plants  be  supplied  with  liquid  manure 
after  the  buds  are  visible. 

The  following  are  fine  varieties,  and  include  some  that  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Kelway  in  his  splendid  collection  at  South 
Kensington  last  week,  and  there  are  many  others  equally 
good  : — Boule  de  Neige,  Carminatum  plenum,  Carneum  plenum, 
Rubens,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Haage  et  Schmidt,  Imbricatum  ple- 
num, Imp^ratrice  Charlotte,  Madame  Billiard,  Michael  Buck- 
ner,  Mons.  Barral,  Mrs.  Dix,  Niveum  plenum.  Rev.  J.  Dix, 
Roseum  plenum,  Mont  Blanc,  Royal  Standard,  Wilbelm  Kram- 
per,  Gloire  d'ltalie,  Rose  Marguerite,  Marquis  of  Bute,  Gari- 
baldi, Fulgens  plenissimum,  and  Cleopatra. — J.  Weight. 


BIENNIAL  STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS.  . 

Maiyy  years  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  an  excellent 
crop  of  fine  fruit  upon  a  long  row  of  Strawberry  plants  in  pots 
in  an  orchard  house,  that  had  borne  an  equally  fine  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  same  position  the  year  before.  The  hint  was 
treasured  in  the  memory  and  subsequently  turned  to  good 
account,  not  by  being  invariably  followed,  but  as  a  resource  in 
time  of  difilculty.  Last  season  was  one  of  those  times,  for  the 
low  temperature  of  the  summer  retarded  growth  so  much  that 
runners  came  much  too  late  to  enable  us  to  secure  fine  plants 
from  them.  That  this  would  be  the  case  was  so  apparent,  that 
when  the  yearling  Strawberry  plants  after  fruiting  were  re- 


moved from  the  unheated  Peach  house  in  June,  instead 
being  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in  the  open  gardeiB^ 
they  were  placed  upon  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  far  enough  apart 
admit  light  and  air  freely  among  the  foliage,  kept  free 
runners  and  weeds,  and  watered  r^^ularly  with  strong  cl< 
artificial  liquid  manure.  Plenty  of  large,  deep  green,  stoix^ 
foliage,  and  full  plump  crowns,  were  the  resulto.  In  (>ctobe:r 
the  pots  were  plunged  to  the  rim  in  the  leaf  soil,  and  a  few 
bundles  of  dry  fern  placed  in  an  adjacent  lodge  to  throiv 
loosely  over  the  plants  in  frosty  weather. 

An  abundant  crop  of  fruit  now  ripening  once  more  proves 
the  value  of  a  plan  which  thus  enables  us  to  £o  easily  over- 
come  the  difficulties  of  an  ungenial  season,  and  also  to  econo- 
mise labour  at  one  of  the  busiest  seasons  of  the  year. — Edwaxd 

LUOKHUBST, 

FASHION  IN  GARDENING. 

A  FEW  years  ago  bedding-out  was  all  the  fashion.  No  one 
would  look  at  an  old-fashioned  garden  ;  while  now,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  various  communications  in  some  of  the  horticul- 
tural journals,  bedding-out  is  the  most  pernicious  practioe 
extant. 

In  a  humble  way  I  am  a  cultivator  of  herbaceous  plants,  and 
I  am  incurring  great  expense  and  taking  immense  pains  to 
form  a  good  collection,  so  that  anything  I  may  write  on  the 
subject  matter  of  this  paper  proceeds  not  from  an  adverse  bat 
a  favourable  critic ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  to  condemn  un- 
reservedly the  employment  of  relaigoninms,  Calceolarias,  Ver- 
benas, Ageratums,  and  other  bedding-out  plants  because  they 
are  not  haidj  is  as  reasonable  as  for  a  bedder-out  to  refuse  a 
comer  of  his  garden  to  herbaceous  plants  because  he  considers 
them  little  if  at  all  better  than  weeds. 

My  flower  beds  are  arranged  on  terraces,  and  they  are  de- 
voted, with  the  exception  of  a  few  Tea  Roses,  to  herbaceous 
plants.    And  now,  Vhiat  flowers  are  there  to  be  seen  ?    Two 
varieties  of  Aquilegia,  the  yellow  and  white  Bachelor*s  Buttons, 
two  Bearded  Irises,  Dielytra  spectabillB,  Arabis,  two  varieties 
of  Lychnis,  DodecatheonMeadia,  an  Eryngium,  a  Tradescantia, 
Solomon*s  Seal,  Thrift,  one  Antirrhinum,  a  few  Polyanthuses, 
one  Rocket,  and  two  Tea  Roses.    As  I  was  dressing  this  morning 
a  terrible  voice  proceeded  from  a  neighbouring  room,  **  Well* 
this  second  terrace  is  indeed  a  dull  one ;  I  don't  see  any  flowers." 
I  have  to  own  this  is  so,  and  ask,  What  is  to  be  done  ?    The  more 
I  labour  to  have  flowers  to  bloom  at  all  seasons  the  more  I  fail. 
I  once  devoted  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  house  to  Roses,  when 
the  same  voice  used  to  call  out  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
*'  Oh !  how  tired  I  am  cf  those  dreadful  stlcbs.    Of  all  the  bad 
and  selfish  ways  of  growing  flowers  yours  is  the  worst ;  to  hare 
sticks  for  ten  months,  and  a  few  flowers  which  neither  I  nor 
the  children  may  touch,  for  the  other  two."    "  Madam,"  I  cry, 
"  it  shall  be  altered.    If  you  want  to  have  your  garden  gay 
with  flowers  all  the  year  round  all  yon  have  to  do  is  to  grow 
herbaceous  plante.    So  we  will  buy  some  without  delay."    No 
sooner  said  than  done,  and  during  the  year  the  bill  for  these 
amounts  to  just  £100.    Never  mind  ;  next  May  wo*n't  we  have 
a  show  ?    Wait  till  then.    May  comes  in  due  course,  and  in- 
stead of  the  jubilant  praise,  the  exultant  voice,  the  triumphant 
paean,  just  towards  the  close  of  the  month  I  hear  the  words  I 
have  before  quoted.    Well,  the  garden  is  dull,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  that ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided,  for 
many  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants  bear  such  small  insigpufi- 
cant  flowers  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen  a  yard  off ;  many 
also  are  inferior  to  wild  flowers. 

Here  is  a  grand  flower,  I  say  to  myself,  as  at  last  I  find  the 
crimson  corymbs  of  Lychnis  viscaria  flore-pleno.  Whilst  I  am 
admiring  this  I  hear,  "  Father,  there  is  a  flower  exactly  like 
that  in  Uie  Wotton  lane,  it  is  only  a  little  more  double  than  a 
Ragged  Robin."  I  feel  inclined  to  box  that  child*s  ears,  but 
refrain  for  fear  of  the  voice.  Now  tell  me.  Is  an  Eryngium  as 
good  as  many  wild  flowers,  or  is  a  Polemonium  any  better  than 
what  the  countiy  people  called  the  Cuckoo  Flower  or  Lady's 
Smock  ?  Then  what  a  poor  flower  is  a  Centanrea  and  a  Qenm. 
There  are  glorious  flowers  to  be  met  with  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  I  know.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Rockets,  Lilium  candidnm, 
Pseonies,  Delphiniums,  PotentiUas,  and  Phloxes.  But  are  there 
not,  I  ask  it  with  great  humility,  are  there  not  many  weeds  2 
Perhaps  someone  will  say.  Only  buy  the  good  flowers  and  leave 
alone  the  weeds.  But  I  reply.  How  am  I  to  find  out  which  are 
which  ?  The  nurserymen's  catalogues  do  not  tell  me,  for  all 
their  plante  are  described  as  bearing  beautiful  flowers.  Per- 
sonal experience  will  take  a  lifetime.    Yon  must  then  buy  a 
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lot  of  plADte  and  sacrifice  much  room  to  them  which  will  never 
lepaj  you. 

It  is  true  I  can  turn  out  any  number  of  these  rejected  ones 
into  my  wood,  but  then  they  all  represent  hard  cash.  Now 
bedding-out  plants  never  at  least  disappoint  you  as  to  flowers. 
They  may  be  formal,  they  may  be  vulgar  in  their  glaring 
colours,  but  at  least  they  give  you  flowers  which  you  can  see ; 
therefore  I  do  not  think  these  useful  and  gay  plants  ought  to 
be  condemned  in  the  unreserved  and  wholesale  manner  in 
which  the  votaries  of  fashion  are  now  doing.  I  think  that 
there  is  room  for  both  systems,  and  that  the  man  who  follows 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  is  not  availing  himself  of 
what  all  good  horticulturists  ought  to  do— viz.,  all  the  resources 
which  benignant  Nature  lavs  at  his  feet 

The  front  of  a  house  is  the  place  for  bedding-out,  and  it  is 
consequently  not  the  place  for  herbaceous  plants.  Some  may 
think  the  two  systems  may  be  combined,  biu  I  join  issue  with 
them  here.  Herbaceous  plants  ought  to  line  the  margins  of 
shrubberies,  or  the  borders  nearest  the  walks  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  or  should  liave  some  retired  part  of  the  garden  devoted 
to  their  culture.  The  few  beds  in  front  of  the  windows  should 
be  devoted  to  spring  and  summer  bedding.  In  the  spring 
bulbs  should  be  employed,  and  in  the  summer  bedding-out 

Slants ;  then  the  lady  of  the  house  may  see  her  beds  gay  with 
owers  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  during  three 
more  she  can  find  a  few  flowers  in  llie  herbaceous  border. 
Of  course  where  space  is  limited  the  two  systems  must  be 
conabined,  and  then  the  list  of  herbaceous  plants  must  be  a 
limited  one,  as  only  the  grandest  sorts  must  be  employed. 
Fashion  must  not  be  followed,  but  in  its  stead  common  sense, 
or  so  at  least  it  seems  to— Wyld  Savage. 


CULTURE  OP  ANTHURIUM  SCHERTZERIANUM. 

Although  good  specimens  of  Anthurium  are  not  scarce  it 
18  often  seen  in  not  a  verv  satisfactory  condition.  I  have  seen 
plants  of  it  do  very  well  for  a  time  and  then  become  unhealthy, 
which  is  mainly  through  the  soil  being  soured ;  and  that  con- 
dition occurs  through  the  old  soil  being  retained  when  the 
plant  is  repotted,  as  the  large  amount  of  water  it  requires 
whilst  in  active  growth  will  cause  that  condition. 

I  find  the  best  month  for  repotting  the  plants  is  July,  after 
they  have  done  blooming.  When  the  soil  is  ready,  which 
should  consist  of  two  parts  of  brown  peat  with  all  the  fine  soil 
sifted  from  it,  one  part  sphagnum,  and  one  part  charcoal  and 
potsherds.  The  pots  should  l^  those  commonly  caUed  panpots. 
Fill  them  half  full  of  potsherds  to  secure  thorough  drainage. 
Turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot  and  wash  the  roots  thoroughly 
but  carefully  (this  is  essential).  When  repotting  work  the  soil 
carefuDy  among  the  roots,  after  which  place  the  plant  in  a 
temperature  of  about  65^  as  a  night  temperature.  Sprinkle  the 
plants  overhead  four  or  five  times  a  &y,  and  shaoe  well  till 
they  are  established. — Southebn  Gbowbb. 

HANDSWORTH  NURSERIES,  SHEFFIELD. 

Most  of  our  large  provincial  towns  can  boast  of  having  near 
them  some  large  nursery  more  or  less  known  to  fame,  different 
in  their  character,  indeed,  from  our  metropolitan  establish- 
ments, but  remarkable  for  their  cTtent  and  varied  character. 
The  most  important  portion  of  our  London  nurseries  is  the 
laige  number  and  great  extent  of  their  glass,  that  of  the  pro- 
vincial nurseries  their  outdoor  cultivation  ;  and  it  is  of  one  of 
these,  formerly  known  as  Fisher,  Holmes,  &  CJo.,  but  now 
Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  that  I  wish  to  write  about,  having  had 
an  opportunity  during  the  present  month  nf  visiting  it. 

Handsworth  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  Sheffield,  but 
the  formation  of  the  country  between  effectually  screens  it 
from  the  smoke  and  noxious  vapours  which  its  multitudinous 
fumaces  are  ever  vomiting  forth,  without  which  protection, 
indeed,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  grow  any  tree  or 
shrub  out  of  doors.  In  the  same  way  the  Botanic  Qardens  and 
gentlemen's  seats  on  the  other  side  get  somewhat  of  the  same 
protection,  so  that  one  is  surprised  to  find,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  town  so  well  known  for  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  its  manufactures,  so  much  vigour  and  freshness  as 
exists.  Probably  the  keen  cold  air  of  Yorkshire  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this  ;  but  whatever  it  is,  the  fact  stUl 
remains.  It  would  be,  I  think,  utterly  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  all  things  connected  with  a  nursery  of  200  acres. 
We  all  know  that  it  has  its  large  quarters  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  its  collections  of  shrubs  and  garden  plants,  its  green- , 


houses  in  which  a  little,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal,  of  every- 
thing that  is  grown  is  to  be  found  ;  and  therefore  I  leave  al 
this  to  be  conjectured,  confining  my  observations  to  such  things 
as  especially  struck  me  in  going  round,  and  which  I  consider^ 
worthy  of  note. 

And  were  I  asked.  What  was  the  most  noteworthy  thing  in 
the  whole  establishment?  I  should  say  the  manufacture  of 
plants  of  I^pageria  sJba,  for  one  can  hardly  call  it  by  any 
other  name.  I  had  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Mr. 
Beckwith*B  nursery  at  Edmonton,  where  the  manufacture  of 
plants  of  decorative  Pdargoniums  was  carried  on  by  tens  and 
nnndreds  of  thousands  ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  to  propagate 
a  hardwooded  climber  like  Lapageria  alba  to  producing  by 
thousands  stubby  plants  of  the  easily  grown  Geranium.  I  can 
well  understand  that  the  statements  I  may  make  on  this  sub- 
ject vrill  be  received  with  an  air  of  incredulity,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  true  for  all  that,  and,  what  is  more,  no  secret  is 
made  of  the  method  pursued.  There  are  two  large  beds  of  it 
planted  out  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  containing  a  certain 
nnmber  of  old  plants  which  form  the  parents  of  the  marvellous 
young  stock  wMch  in  its  ^ousands  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the 
houses.  The  stems,  which  are  thrown  up  from  the  roots  in 
large  numbers,  are  layered  in  the  beds,  and  from  nearly  every 
axil  a  plant  is  produced.  They  very  soon  root,  and  are  then 
cut  off  and  potted.  From  nine  plants  not  less  than  a  thousand 
are  raised  m  each  season,  and  these,  not  little  half-starved 
miseries,  but  plants  not  a  twelvemonth  old  have  now  shoots 
varying  from  6  to  12  feet  in  length,  and  these  shoots  very 
nearly  cover  the  low-spanned  house  in  which  they  are  placed. 
And  then  what  shoots  are  those  on  the  old  plants,  with  leaves 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  one's  hand  I  Moreover,  it  opens  out 
quite  a  fresh  field  in  the  growth  of  the  Lapageria.  Tiiere  were 
pots  here  two  years  old  which  had  eleven  shoots  on  them  ;  and 
may  not  growers  of  the  plant  find  it  best,  in  order  to  obtain 
such  plants  as  they  wish  to  have,  layer  the  shoots  in  the  laige 
pots  in  which  they  are  grovna,  and  Uien  get  them  to  start  from 
the  axils  underneath? — not,  of  course,  taking  them  off  to 
make  plants,  but  leaving  them  there  to  throw  up  fresh  shoots. 
Altogether  it  was  the  most  successful  and  the  most  suggestive 
piece  of  propagation  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  I  may  add 
that  as  the  foliage  of  L.  alba  and  rubra  are  exactly  alike, 
sometimes  the  latter  has  been  in  error  sent  for  the  former,  but 
they  are  easily  distinguishable ;  the  bract-covering  (I  believe 
it  is  called)  at  the  axils  is  always  white  in  alba,  and  dark- 
coloured  in  rubra.  I  have  heard  of  a  grower  near  London  who 
from  his  success  in  growing  it  is  called  "  Lapagena  Tom,"  but 
I  think  he  must  be  contented  to  stand  second  to  the  Sheffield 
nursery  at  any  rate.    Next  in  interest  to  this  as  a  matter  of 

Sropagation  was  the  wonderful  stock  of  greenhouse  Rhododen- 
rons  of  the  Princess  Alice  tfpe,  hybrids  from  javanicum. 
These  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seemg  long-legged  awkward-look- 
ing plants,  but  here  there  were  hundreds  of  plants  of  different 
ages,  but  all  short,  stubby,  and  as  well  coveied  with  foliage  as 
the  common  ponticum  would  be  out  of  doors.  How  this  is 
managed  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  knowing  as  one  does  the 
tendency  of  the  plant  to  run  up,  it  was  a  surprise  to  see  these 
wonderfully  grown  plants.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of 
glass  propagation  was  carried  on  with  great  success.  Thus 
Clematises  in  three  weeks  made  flourishing  plants ;  and  Roses, 
especially  Hybrid  Teas,  were  very  successfully  increased,  large 
quantities  of  Mr.  Bennett's  progeny  having  been  sent  out  during 
the  past  season. 

Out  of  doors  there  was  very  much  to  see  and  admire,  the 
collection  of  Hollies,  comprising  some  sixty  or  seventy  varieties, 
being  grown  and  in  very  vigorous  and  sturdy  health.  In  fact^ 
as  the  trees  are  constantlv  moved  and  the  climate  is  bracing 
in  itself,  a  most  sturdy  growth  is  encouraged.  The  Handsworth 
silver-striped  variety  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able of  the  variegated  sorts  and  emanated  from  this  nursery. 
Otner  varieties,  such  as  Doningtonensis  ;  magnifica  (?)  which 
bears  racemes  of  berries  nearly  2  feet  long ;  monstrosa,  where 
all  the  edges  are  regularly  turned  in,  almost  meeting,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  boat ;  adpressa  marginata,  Ingrami,  ovata, 
were  all  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Fisher  says  one  of  the  best 
hedges  he  knows  is  that  formed  of  Cotoneaster  Simmondsii  and 
Holly.  By-the-by,  in  passing  through  the  suburbs  of  Sheffield 
I  saw  a  hedge  round  a  villa  garden  some  40  or  50  yards  long 
entirely  composed  of  Cotooeaster  microphylla.  It  had  been 
planted  against  a  fence  made  of  wire  netting,  and  had  com- 
pletely filled  it  up,  making  a  dense  and  very  beautiful  hedge. 

Have  any  of  your  readers  met  with  the  Parsley-leaved 
Bramble  ?  for  if  not,  I  may  be  doing  a  kindness  in  noticing  it. 
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To  cultivate  a  Biamble  might  seem  saperflaoos,  bnt  not  mope 
80  than  the  Baspbeiiy,  and  perhaps  if  the  same  care  were 
bestowed  upon  it  results  equally  good  might  be  obtained.  At 
any  rate  this  yariety  is  worth  growing.  I  saw  a  plantation 
of  it  at  Mr.  Mark  Firth's  near  Sheffield,  and  was  told  when 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  there  as  Mr.  Firth's  guest  he 
was  greatly  pleased  with  it.  The  fruit  is  laige  and  with  an 
agreeable  acid  flavour,  and  is  produced  in  large  quantities. 
Its  culture  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Raspberry.  The  bearing 
canes  are  tied  to  a  stake,  and  when  the  saason  is  over  are  cut 
away,  and  the  young  shoots  which  come  up  from  the  root,  as 
in  the  Raspberry,  are  then  trained  for  next  year's  suf^)^. 
Tbey  bear  thus  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  are,  what  ih& 
Baspbeny  is  not,  sure  to  produce  a  crop. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  I  noticed  on  a  low  wall  what  Mr. 
Fisher  called  the  sympathetic  action  of  plants.  There  were 
planted  close  side  by  side  two  plants  of  Ivy,  one  green-leaved, 
the  other  golden  ;  and  wherever  the  green  had  got  amongst  the 
Ivy  its  leaves  had  become  golden — there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  this ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  golden  one  a  larger- 
foliaged  variety  had  been  planted  in  order  to  see  the  effect 
which  it  might  produce. 

Shrubs  form  a  very  special  feature  of  this  establishment,  and 
several  very  beautiful  things  have  been  raised  here,  amongst 
which  may  be  noticed  the  very  beautiful  and  hardy  variety 
of  Berberis  stenophylla.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  hybrid  between 
Darwinii  and  empetrifolia,  but  much  more  hardy  than  the 
former  whUe  partaking  of  its  abundant  inflorescence,  for  during 
the  past  winter,  when  Darwinii  has  succumbed  in  such  large 
quantities,  the  Haudsworth  hybrid  has  held  its  ground  ;  whUe 
in  Hollies,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  shrubs  several  interesting 
varieties  have  originated  here. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  is  but  a  mere  passing  glance  at  an 
establishment  rich  beyond  expression  in  many  departments 
of  horticulture,  and  that  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt 
to  describe  it.  I  have,  as  I  have  said,  noticed  only  a  few  of 
the  things  which  struck  me  ;  but  I  cannot  omit  to  record  the 
exceeding  kindness  with  which  I  \ras  received  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
and  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
immediate  object  of  my  visit  to  Sheffield — the  promised  Show 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  1880,  of  which  there  is,  I  hope, 
a  fair  prospect  it  may  be  held  there,  and  if  so  I  am  convinced 
it  will  be  done  well.— D.,  Deal. 


SOUTH  ESSEX  KORTICULTURAJL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

JrNK  llTH. 

This  flourishing  Society  held  their  annual  bright  and  pleasant 
Exhibition  at  Knott's  Green,  Leyton,  as  on  previous  occasions,  by 
the  permission  of  the  President,  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  who  gtne- 
rously  throws  his  beautiful  garden  open  to  the  numerous  visitors. 
The  display^  of  plants  was  very  good,  and  many  handsome  well- 
grown  specimens  were  shown.  The  classes  were  numerous,  and 
the  competition  generally  was  fairly  close  and  good.  Among  the 
exhibitors  who  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Show 
were  the  following  ;— Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  the  President  j  Mr. 
Bones,  gardener  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Havering  Park,  Romford ; 
Mr.  Monk,  gardener  to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Leytonstone  j  and  Mr. 
DouglaR,  grdener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  a  large  group  of  new  and  choice  plants, 
which  occupied  one  end  of  the  tent  and  attracted  much  attention. 

One  of  the  principal  featuTes  was  the  display  of  store  and  green- 
house plants  in  the  two  classes  devoted  to  them,  most  of  the 
specimens  beins  unusually  healthy  and  vigorous.  For  specimens 
Messrs.  DonalcL  Bones,  and  Douglas  obtained  the  prizes  in  the 
order  named,  all  very  close  in  menL  Among  Mr.  Donald's  plants 
were  a  handsome  Statice  profusa,  a  good  Clerodendron  Balfouri- 
annm,  and  a  fine  Adenandra  fragrans.  Beautiful  examples  of 
Pimelea  mirabilis  and  Ixora  floribunda  nana  were  noteworthy  in 
Mr.  Bones's  collection,  while  Mr.  Douglas  showed  a  neat  Statice 
profusa  and  a  bright  Epacris  miniata  splendens.  Mr.  Monk  had 
the  best  collection  of  four  specimens,  all  in  excellent  condition  ; 
the'prizes  for  single  specimens  in  flower  being  obtained  by  Mr. 
Donald  for  a  large  well-flowered  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  j  and 
Mr.  Douj^las  for  a  fine  specimen  Bongainvillea  glabra. 

Next  m  order  of  importance  and  merit  were  the  fine-foliage 
plants,  which  were  admirably  represented,  many  of  the  plants  ex- 
hibited being  exceptionally  vigorous,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
Crotons  well  coloured.  The  premier  award  for  six  specimens  was 
secured  b^  Mr.  Monk  with  a  fine  collection,  in  which  Croton 
Weismanni  was  particularly  not-able  for  the  rich  colour  of  the 
foliage  ;  Dieffenbachia  Bausei  was  also  of  great  size  and  in  good 
form,  and  Croton  undulatus  was  similarly  attractive.    The  other 

Srizes  in  that  class  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Donald, 
[r.  Bones  had  the  only  group  of  four  plants,  and  was  adjudged 


the  chief  prise  for  Croton  variegatus,  Alocasia  metalliaa,  A. 
crorhiza  variegata,  and  Dieffenbachia  Baysei  in  excellent 
dition.    Mr.  Douelaa  staged  the  best  four  Palms,  which  indi 
handsome  examples  of  Kentia  canterburyana,  Areca 

and  Cocos  Weddelliana.     Mr.  Donald  was  second.      The  F< 

were  well  represented  and  generally  in  a  fresh  healthy  cozMSitkaia. 
Mr.  Douglas  staeed  a  good  first-prize  collection  of  six  p]ant«»_   ~ 
specimen  of  Todea  superba  being  especially  noteworthy. 
Bones  was  first  with  fpur  fineplants ;  and  Mr.  Dover. 
A.  Berwick,  Esq.,  Higham  Tfill,  Mr.  Donald,  and  W.  .-» 
were  the  chief  exhibitors  of  British  Ferns,  and  ootainrd  thft  ai 
in  the  order  named.    Mr.  Donald  also  had  a  fine  groap  of 
Ferns. 

There  were  several  bright  collections  of  Orchids,  that 
indicated  careful  and  judicioos  cultivation.    Mr.  Dover  was  pL 
in  the  chief  position  of  honour  with  six  plants,  among  which. 
cidium  macranthum,   Cattleya   Moesise,  ASrides  Fieldingi, 
Cymbidium  ebnmeum  were  especially  remarkable.  Second  hom 
were  adjudged  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  very  neat  well-grown  plants 
Dendrobinm   Devonianum,   Masdevallia   Hanyana,   and    Bmt 
labium  Harryana  among  others.    The  third  prize  was  obtained 
Mr.  Ship,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Walthamstow, 
rather  small  but  healthy  plants.    In  the  class  for  three 
Messrs.  Monk,  Dover,  and  Ship  carried  off  the  prizes,  Mr.  G-. 
Cox  being  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  a  neat  couection  of  — 
plants. 

Tbe   miscellaneous   plants — such  as   Coleuses,  Pelargonii 
Calceolarias,  and  Oloxmias — were  numerous  and  attracttve, 
three  former  being  exceptionallT  fine.  Two  handsome  collections  of 
six  Coleuses  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Peters  of  Snaree- 
brook,  who  obtained  the  awards  in  that  order.    All  the  pUuBts 
were  admirably  fresh,  the  colours  being  very  clear  and  rich ; 
Monk  staging  fine  examples  of  the  varieties  G-low,  Multicolor, 
Sparkler.    The  Pelargoniuios  were  numerously  represented. 
Douglas  was  first  with  six  Show  varieties,  large  plants  and  well 
flowered  :   Mr.  Hammond,  Stamford   Hill,  following  with  fair 
plants.    The  best  four  Show  varieties  were  from  Mr.  Bones,  wh# 
generally  takes  a  high  position  with  his  productions  in    these 
classes.     Mr.  Mallet,    walthamstow,   was  second.     The   Zonal 
varieties  were  shown  in  good  form,  six  collections  being  staged  in 
the  two  classes.    Mr.  Day,  Walthamstow ;  Mr.  Crawly,  Leyton  ; 
and  Mr.  Windley,  Leyton,  were  the  chief  exhibitors  of  six  plants, 
the  prises  for  four  being  secured  by  Mr.  Barnes,  Waoatead,  Ifr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Sutton  Abbott  with  healthy  examples  of  good 
varieties.    Mr.  Bones  worthily  obtained  the  first  prise  for  six 
Calceolarias  in  extremely  fine  condition,  very  dwarf  in  habit  and 
most  profusely  flowered,  the  colours  and  markings  of  the  biooma 
being  such  as  to  indicate  an  exceptionally  good  strain.    Measra. 
Foster  and  Wright  followed  with  meritorious  plants.    Fuchsias 
and  Gloxinias  were  in  good  form ;  Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Monk  taking  the  chief  prizes  for  well-grown  specimens. 

Some  good  stands  of  cut  flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Douglas, 
Monk,  and  Foster,  and  elegant  table  decorations  were  contziboted 
by  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Abbot.  The  fruit  shown  was  of  excellent 
qnality,  but  the  entries  were  not  very  numerous.  Mr.  Bones  had 
the  best  dish  of  white  G-rapes,  and  the  best  six  dishes  of  fraits. 
Mr.  Darvill  was  first  with  black  Grapes ;  Messrs.  Donald  and 
North  staging  first-rate  Strawberries.  Mr.  Searing  and  Mr.  Bones 
had  good  Melons,  the  latter  also  exhibiting  six  superb  Royal 
George  Peaches.  Messrs.  Donald,  Bones  and  Douglas  contributed 
collections  of  vegetables  in  praiseworthy  condition. 

The  Show  was  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  visitors,  the 
day  fortunately  proving  exceptionally  fine.  All  the  arrangements 
were  admirable ;  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Cox  the  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Donald  the  Chairman  of  the  Society,  for  the  very  efllcient 
and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  Exhibition  is  managed. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PAST  WINTER  IN  CORNWALL. 

1  WAS  much  interested  in  Mr.  Landsborough'a  remazka 
(page  409)  on  the  plants  growing  out  of  doors  in  the  south  of 
Sk;otland,  and  was  surpriMd  that  Dicksonia  antarctica  is  there 
quite  hardy.  I  always  thought  Cornwall  was  the  only  place  in 
England  where  it  is  hardy,  and  even  here  it  has  to  be  protected 
through  the  winter.  Embothrium  coccineum  has  survived  many 
of  our  winters  quite  unprotected,  and  is  now  about  16  feet  high 
and  in  full  bloom ;  another  specimen  in  a  different  localitj 
being  12  feet  high.  Oordyline  australis,  about  10  feet  high, 
has  lost  all  its  leaves,  which  I  suppose  to  be  in  oonsequenoe 
of  its  removal  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  not  having  had  time 
to  become  established  ;  but  growth  is  starting  and  no  doubt  it 
will  survive.  Aster  argophyllus  is  flourishing  out  of  doon^ 
and  has  stood  proof  against  last  winter.  Bulalia  japonica 
zebrina  has  proved  quite  hardy,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  striped 
Graminaceous  plant.  Phormium  tenax  Veitchii  had  the  tips  of 
its  leaves  nipped  with  the  wind,  but  not  hurt  seriously.  Hakea 
suaveolens  has  escaped  the  winter  with  comparatively  little 
injury.    Of  Gum  Trees,  Eucalyptus  globulus  was  in  foil  foliage 
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qixite  six  weeks  ago.    The  following  plants,  nsually  confined 

to  the  sreenhouae  and  stoye,  have  withstood  the  vrinter  out  of 

dooxa — FabiaDa  imbricata,   Leyoesteria  fbrmosa,  Hedychiom 

SA^mii,   Alalia    papyriffera,    Nandina   domestica,    SeafortJiia 

e]«su»  (injored),  Desfontainia  spinosa,  CoUetia  horrida,  Ctesia 

corymbosa,  Lilium  giganteum,  Manrandya  Barclayana  now  in 

roll    bloom,  and  Calla  sethiopica.     Olearia  stellata,  a  veiy 

Deaatifol  shrubby  Composite,  is  now  flowering  outside ;  the 

heads  are  like  Daisies.    In  "  Notes  on  Camellias,"  &c.,  in  the 

Journal  some  weeks  ago  I  omitted  to  mention  a  specimen  in  the 

possession  of  T.  8.  Bolitho,  Esq.,  at  Trengwainton,  Madron, 

lsi)ger  than  any  other  in  the  district,  and  it  is,  I  am  told,  the  first 

one  brought  into  Cornwall. 

I  hmve  noticed  this  year  that  there  is  a  remarkable  scarcity 
of  Hawthorn  blooms.  Is  this  the  case  generally  ?  Potatoes 
nave  been  dug  and  Peas  picked  out  of  doors  here  more  than  a 
month  ago.— W.  Bobebts,  Penzance, 


STRAWBERBY  RUNNEBS. 

Many  runners  are  now  being  emitted  from  the  old  plants, 
and  those  who  wish  to  secure  a  good  stock  of  early  young 
plants  should  look  well  after  them.  As  tiiere  is  generally  an 
nnoccnpied  piece  of  ground  between  the  rows,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  ezatnine  ttiem  once  or  twice  a  week  and  turn  any  straying 
rimner  into  the  direction  of  this  space,  as  they  grow  better  and 
form  more  roots  than  when  close  in  to  the  old  plants  amongst 
masses  of  leaves. 

Where  runners  are  plentiful  the  weakest  may  be  cut  away 
at  once.  As  soon  as  the  young  roots  from  the  runners  begin  to 
penetrate  the  soU  aU  that  are  wanted  should  be  layered  into 
pots.  The  required  number  of  3-inch  pots  axe  firmly  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  well-decayed  manure.  They  are 
VM  **^®°.**'  ****  Strawberry  quarter,  and  every  pot  is  sunk  a 
little  way  into  the  ground  close  to  every  runner.  The  runners 
are  examined,  and  any  that  have  rooted  into  the  soil  are  lifted 
with  a  trowel ;  a  little  hole  is  made  in  the  soil  in  the  centre  of 
the  pot  to  admit  the  roots,  and  the  soil  is  then  pressed  firmly 
around  them.  A  short  wooden  peg  is  placed  to  hold  the 
rmmer  firm  until  it  has  rooted  into  the  soil.  None  are  severed 
from  the  old  plant  until  they  have  become  established  in  the 
small  pots.  During  the  time  this  is  being  accomplished  they 
must  be  examined  daily  in  dry  weather  and  receive  abundance 
of  water  when  needed.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  can 
be  separated  from  the  old  plimts  and  placed  together  until  it 
18  decided  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.  The  best  may  be 
potted  for  fruiting  in  the  spring,  and  the  smaller  will  be  excel- 
lent for  making  new  plantations  in  the  open  quarters  in 
autumn.— J.  Muib,  r      -i 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  EUCHABIS  AND 

PANCBATIUM. 

The  Eucharis  is  a  plant  to  which  any  description  would  fail 
to  do  justice,  and  one  which  will  wdl  repay  every  care  bestowed 
upon  it,  as  with  good  management  and  a  moderate  stock  of 
plants  it  can  be  had  in  flower  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 
Bemg  of  such  value  for  decorative  purposes  the  following  cul- 
tural details  may  be  useful. 

I  will  commence  with  the  potting.  The  flowering  bulbs  are 
selected,  and  in  making  up  a  specimen  all  the  largest  are 
placed  together.  In  March  of  last  year  I  made  up  some  speci- 
mens in  pots  14,  10,  and  8  inches  in  diameter,  containing  re- 
spectively twenty-five,  fifteen,  and  eight  bulbs  each.  The  plants 
bloomed  in  August  last  year,  and  every  bulb  produced  a  scape 

01  flowers— in  all  forty-nine,  bearing  nearly  three  hundred 
m(X)iaa.  The  soil  I  emjioy  is  composed  of  two  parts  turfy  loam 
and  one  of  leaf  soil  in  a  very  rough  state  ;  to  this  I  add  plenty 
of  8il7er  sand,  and  mix  well  together.  The  pots  require  drain- 
«ig  with  great  care,  as  the  Eucharis  is  a  water-loving  plant 
aurmg  growth.  Over  the  crocks  place  3  inches  of  the  meet 
fibrous  parts  of  the  compost.  Make  this  very  firm  to  prevent 
the  small  soil  being  washed  into  the  drainage  ;  upon  this  place 
a  layer  of  fine  soil  2  inches  in  depth.  The  bulbs  are  then 
placed  at  equal  distances  all  over  the  soil,  and  to  do  this  well 
two  persons  are  required—one  to  hold  the  leaves  in  an  upright 
position  while  the  other  works  in  a  little  of  the  finest  of  the 
potting  material  until  the  roots  are  oovei«d  ;  then  fill  in  with 
the  roughest  parts  of  the  compost,  burying  the  bulbs  about 

2  inches.  I  leave  a  space  of  2  to  3  inches  at  the  top  of  the  pot 
for  water,  which  will  also  allow  a  top-dressing.  Place  five 
stakes  round  the  edge  of  the  pot.    Tie  a  piece  of  matting  to 


one  of  the  stakes  and  coil  it  round  all  the  others ;  this  will 
prevent  many  of  the  leaves  from  falling  ofE  or  turning  yellow. 
Give  a  good  watering,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat  if  possible.  Temperature  for  autumn  and  winter  60°  to  65°, 
and  75°  with  sun  heat  Spring  and  summer  70°  to  75°,  and 
85°  with  sun  heat.  Syringe  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
water  carefully  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  new  soil,  then 
give  water  in  abundance.  When  the  bulbs  have  made  new 
leaves  and  matured  them,  gradually  withhold  water,  and  remove 
the  plant  to  an  intermediate  bouse,  only  supplying  sufficient 
water  to  prevent  flagging.  In  very  hot  weather  they  will 
require  shading,  or  the  foliage  will  be  disfigured.  When  neces- 
sary remove  them  to  moist  heat,  and  plenty  of  bloom  will  be- 
obtained.  Liquid  manure  may  be  supplied  once  or  twice  a 
week,  as  this  will  increase  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  assist  the 
foliage  as  welL  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  two  crops  of  flowers 
in  a  year,  and  I  should  not  advise  anyone  to  flower  their  plants 
more  frequently  if  they  wish  to  keep  them  in  good  health. 
The  stock  may  be  readily  increased  by  selecting  all  the  small 
bulbs  at  potting  time  and  placing  ten  or  twelve  in  an  8-inch 
pot,  subsequently  shifting  them  into  10-inch  pots,  where  they 
will  attain  a  good  size  in  about  eighteen  months. 

The  Pancratium,  like  the  Eucharis,  is  a  bulbous-rooted  stove 
plant,  the  genus  comprising  many  species  of  great  beauty, 
natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  subject  of  these  notes 
— Pancratium  fragrans — is  very  useful,  and  can  be  flowered 
twice  in  a  year ;  but  I  only  allow  mine  to  flower  once,  and 
that  at  their  natural  time — viz.,  August  and  September.  I 
grow  five  large  bulbs  in  a  12-inch  pot.  The  bulbs  are  shaken 
out  of  their  pots  every  two  years,  all  the  small  bulbs  being  re- 
moved. The  same  compost  as  for  the  Eucharis  is  employed, 
also  carefully  draining  the  pots.  The  bulbs  are  placed  near 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  as  the  blooms  have  more  room  to  expand, 
the  flowers  falling  almost  into  a  horizontal  position.  Each 
scape  should  in  staking  be  forced  slightly  outwards^  or  the 
flowers  will  be  too  crowded  in  the  centre.  Pot  very  firmly 
and  syringe  freely,  maintaining  a  temperature  of  60°  to  80^ 
when  in  the  stove.  Place  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  shade 
from  very  hot  sun.  Bemove  them  to  an  intermediate  bouse  in 
June  ;  r^uce  the  supply  of  water  whilst  there,  and  every  bulb 
will  reward  you  with  a  scape  of  flowers.  Small  bulbs  should 
be  shifted  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots.  When  in  bloom 
remove  the  plants  to  a  cool  dry  house,  where  the  fiowers  will 
last  much  longer  than  in  a  warm  damp  house.  This  will  pro- 
duce plants  fit  for  any  exhibition. — John  Mabsden,  Oardener 
to  J,  M  Cutler  f  Esq. — {Bead  at  one  of  the  Sheffield  Qardenere' 
Meetings,) 

BOBDER  FLOWER&-BOCK  CBESS. 

It  is  quite  cheering  to  see  and  hear  that  our  old  favourites 
are  again  taking  their  places  in  our  borders,  especially  as  they 
are  so  well  adapted  for  spring  gardening.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  preparation  for  next  season,  and  I  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  about  the  Bock  Cresses  or  Arabises.  I  find  them  in- 
valuable for  beds  and  edging  in  my  spring  garden,  and  for 
clumps  in  the  borders  or  on  the  rockery.  The  best  I  have  is 
Arabis  lucida  variegata,  at  home  everywhere  and  at  all  seasons. 
I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  effective  plants  for  an  edging 
that  I  know.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Seed  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Arabis  albida  varie- 
gata is  also  useful  for  edgings  or  ribbon  borders ;  it  grows 
taller  than  the  above,  and  is  increased  in  the  same  way.  Arabis 
pnecox  variegata  and  A.  procurrens  varie^ta  succeed  on  the 
rockery.  A  mixture  of  gcKnl  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  coarse  sand, 
with  efficient  drainage  and  water  when  required,  will  meet 
their  requirements.  The  Califomian  Bock  Cress,  Arabis  ble- 
pharophylla,  is  a  charming  plant  on  the  rockery,  and  should 
have  a  place  in  all  collections.  When  well  grown  is  very  at- 
tractive. Arabis  albida  for  masses  in  the  winter  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  It  is  readily  increased  by  division  after 
flowering,  and  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  There  are  many 
species  of  this  charming  genus  that  are  equally  interesting  to 
the  cultivator  of  choice  border  flowers,  the  names  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  lists  of  the  vendors  of  herbaceous  plants. 

--CB08SW0BT.  

Transplanting  Portulacas. — These  are  plants  of  the 
limited  pumber  that  I  find  may  be  safely  transplanted  not- 
withstanding the  very  dry  parching  north-east  wind  and  con- 
tinuous drought  we  have  had  for  some  time.  The  strong  fleshy 
foliage  does  not  become  parched  as  rapidly  as  some  half-hardy 
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and  tender  annuals.  In  the  prepared  bed  for  these  I  bary 
the  manure  sufficiently  deep,  so  that  when  the  flowertnf^  begins 
to  wane  the  ^oots  may  feed  on  it.  The  plants  flower  better  on 
rather  poor  soil.  I  find  a  mixture  of  mortar  rubbish  excellent 
for  transplanting  them  into. — W.  J.  M.,  ClonmH, 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

JUKK  16th. 

The  second  summer  Show  proved  highly  successful.  Banlu  of 
Orchids,  stoTe  and  greenhouse  plants,  elegant  fine-foliage  plants, 
and  the  grand  groups  referred  to  below,  all  served  to  constiUite  a 
most  imposing  display,  of  which  the  time  at  our  disposal  only 
enables  us  to  give  a  very  brief  report. 

Orchids. — Theso  were  represented  by  several  beautiful  collec- 
tions,"e8pecially  noteworthy  being  that  from  Sir  Trevor  Laurence, 
Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  which  was  placed  first  in  the 
amateurs'  class  for  twelve  specimens.  It  included  grand  ex- 
amples; of  Calanthe  veratrifolia   with  eighteen   spikes ;    Cypri- 

pedium^Dominianum  with  above  forty  fiowers,  a  pan  of  Cypri- 

Sdinm  niveum  with  nearly  one  hundred  fiowers,  and  the  peculiar 
asdevallia  bella  with  twelve  flowera  ;  many  others  were  also  very 
fine.  Hr.  W.  Reeves,  gardener  to  C.  Hart,  Esq.,  Beaufort  House, 
Lee,  was  second  with  a  bright  collection  :  a  plant  of  Masdevallia 
Harryana,  variety  Bull's  Blood,  being  especially  beautiful.  Mr. 
Heims,  |gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Avenue  Road, 
Regent's  Park,  was  placed  third  with  smaller  but  good  plants. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  gained  the  chief  award  in  the  nurserymen's 
class  with  a  dozen  handsome  specimens ;  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle 
Nursery,  Norwood,  following  with  rather  small  plants.  The  same 
exhibitors  took  a  similar  position  with  a  collection  of  six,  8ir 
T.  Laurence  being  followed  in  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class 
by  Mr.  Child,  Garbrand  Hall,  and  Mr.  Hemis. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  numerously  and  well  repre- 
sented, all  the  collections  being  marked  by  great  freshness  and 
vigour.  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick 
Grange,  obtained  the  po>t  of  honour  in  the  open  class  for  twelve 
specimens  with  similarly  beautiful  plants  to  those  he  staged  at  Ken- 
smgton,  and  in  equally  good  condition.  Messrs.  Jacl^on  <b  Son, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  followed  with  a  neat  collection  in  which  a  fine 
Anthurium  Schertzerianum  was  especially  noticeable.  Messrs<  B. 
Peed  A.  Son,  Norbury  Nurseries,  Streatham,  took  the  third  position, 
and  an  extra  prize  was  most  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Donald, 
gardener  to  J,  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Knott's  Green,  Leyton,  for  a  col- 
kction  of  great  merit,  one  specimen  of  Statice  profusa  not  being 
rivalled  in  the  whole  exhibition.  In  the  smaller  amateur  classes 
Mr.  Tudgey,  Mr.  Donald,  and  Mr.  Hinnell,  gardener  to  F.  A. 
Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea  House,  Surbiton,  were  awarded  the  prizes 
in  the  order  named,  all  contributing  neat  and  well- flowered  plants. 
Messrs.  Jackson  won  the  chief  position  in  the  nurserymen's  class. 
Heaths  and  fine-foliage  plants  were  admirably  represented  by 
numerous  collections  of  great  merit,  those  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Child  being  particularly  fine. 

The  only  collection  of  six  Roses  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  their  specimens  being  in  very  fresh  healthy 
condition  ;  Miss  Ingram,  Paul  Yeidicr,  and^Charles  Lawson  were 
especially  noticeable. 

The  two  best  collections  of  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  in 
the  amateurs'  classes  were  from  Mr.  Wiggin,  gardener  to  H. 
Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  Uzbridge,  who  obtained  the  chief 
prizes.  His  specimens  were  exceptionally  fine,  the  varieties  good, 
the  flowers  numerous,  well  formed,  and  highly  coloured.  In  the 
corresponding  nurserymen's  classes  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  held 
the  position  of  honour  with  his  usual  fresh  handsome  specimenp. 
Other  exhibitors  in  their  classes  were  Mr.  J.  Weir,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Elms,  Hampstead,  Mr.  Donald,  and  Messrs.  B. 
Peed  &  Son,  with  fair  collections  but  somewhat  deficient  in 
flowers.  Mr.  Catlin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lermitte,  Finchley,  was 
first  with  six  exceptionally  fine  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  grandly 
flowering,  and  most  symmetrically  trained. 

Groups  op  Plaists. — The  chief  of  these,  as  usual,  occupied  the 
four  crescent-shaped  mounds  in  the  centre  of  the  large  tent,  and 
were  remarkably  attractive.  Very  noticeable  was  that  from 
Messrs.  Yeitch  h  Sons,  Chelsea,  which  contained  a  large  number 
of  Orchids  and  handsome  foliage  plants  most  tastefully  arranged, 
in  the  centre  being  a  semicircular  cluster  of  Gloxinias,  inter- 
mixed with  small  specimens  of  Adiantum  gracillimum,  the  combina- 
tion of  rich  colours  with  such  graceful  foliage  producing  an  ad- 
mirable effect.  Mr,  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  contributed 
a  handsome  collection  of  plants,  comprising  numerous  examples 
of  the  beautiful  new  forms  now  being  sent  out  by  that  firm. 
Orchids,  Crotons,  and  Ferns  constituted  the  chief  features  of  the 

Soup.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Pine  Apple  Nursery, 
aida  Yale,  exhibited  a  novel  but  most  pleasing  group  that 
attracted  great  attention.  Over  a  hundred  beautiful  Todeas 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  collection,  and  among  these  were  speci- 
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mens  of  Caladium,  Odontoglossam  vexillarium,  Epidendnxm. 
linum,  and  Masdevallias,  the  bright  tints  of  which  moe't  -  ~ 
contrasted  with  the  rich  green  hues  of  the  Todeaa.    JMCc 
Laing  A  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  had  an  attractive  collection  of 
Begonias,  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  Gloxinias,  Ac,  pleasingly 
Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  all  these  groups. 

Fruit. — This  was  shown  in  excellent  condition 
exhibits  also  being  numerous.  For  a  collection  of  six  distiDot 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heclcfield 
Winchfield,  was  placed  first  with  Black  Hamburgh  G-ta\ 
finished  ;  fine  President  Strawberries,  six  beautiful  Royal 
Peaches,  good  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  a  neat  Melen,  Suttons' 
Beaoonsfield  ;  and  a  handsome  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  .^ppU 
W.  Robms,  gardener  to  E.  Dyke  Lee,  Esq.,  Hastwell  S:oii5e. 
Aylesbury,  followed  with  small  bunches  of  the  same  variety  of 
black  Grapes,  but  equally  well  finished ;  an  Eastnor  Castle  JCelcRi, 
and  a  dish  of  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberries  being  the  chief  features  d 
the  collection. 

Seven  baskets  of  black  Grapes  were  exbibited^r.  Woodl>ridge, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  Honae,  bein^  first 
with  superb  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  both  in  size  of  l>erzx  and 
finish.    Mr.  Bashford,  gardener  to  H.Brenchley,  Esq.,   Oh^rlUm 
House,  East  Sutton,  was  an  admirable  second ;  and  Mr.  RofaiBs 
third  with  the  same  variety.    Only  three  baskets  of  white  Grapes 
were  staged— namely,  by  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  Mr.  W.  If  owbsay. 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  lieven  and  Melville,  Fulmer,  Sloagrh,  who 
gained  the  prizes  in  the  order  named  :  the  first  witli    Mugcat 
of  Alexandna,  fine  but  scarcdy  ripe,  and  the  second  with  Bock- 
land  Sweetwater  in  very  good  condition.     Seven  coUeetiona  of 
three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburf^h  Grapes  were  etaged,  hr  fai 
the  best  being  those  from  Mr.  Wildsmith,  who  was  awarded  the 
chief  prize.     Mr.  Robins  and  Mr.  P.  Feist,  gardener   to   B.  J. 
Ashton,    Esq.,    Bisho^gate   House,    Staines,    following     with 
bunches  of  average  size.    Mr.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  BpottiB- 
woode,  Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks,  was  first  in  the   class 
for  any   other   black   Grapes,  with    good   examples    of    Black 
Prince,  Messrs.  Wildsmith   and   Mowbray   taking   the    second 
and  third  positions  with  the  same    variety.     In  the  claiss  for 
three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  John  Maher,   gar- 
dener to  C.  Alhusen,  Esq.,  Stoke  Court,  Bucks,  was  placed  nest 
with  good  bunches  but  scarcely  ripe.  This  was  the  only  collection 
staged.    For  three  bunches  of  any  white  variety  there  were  eight 
entries,  Mr.  Bolton  being  first  with  Buckland  Sweetwater  well 
ripened ;  Mr.  Robins  second  with  Foster's  Seedling  fairly  good ; 
and  Mr.  Mowbray  third  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  very  large 
berries  but  not  fully  ripe.    Peaches,  Nectarmee,  and  Melons  were 
also  well  shown,  the  two  former  by  Mr.  G.  Osbom,  manager 
to  Messrs.  Kays'  nursery,  Finchley  :  and  Mr.  W.  Bones,  gardener 
to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Havering  Park,  Romford  ;  and  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Holliday. 

Cut  fiowers  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morse,  Epsom,  and  Roses  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Fellowes,  Wimpole,  Rectory,  Royston,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
lingworth,  Maidstone. 

Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  exhibitors — M-esscs, 
Hooper  £  Co.,  for  cut  flowers  of  hardy  plants ;  Mr.  H.  Hooper, 
Bath,  for  Pansy  blooms ;  Messrs.  Eelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somer- 
set, for  Pvrethrum  blooms  ;  Messrs.  Henderson  A  Son  for  a  group 
of  Ualceofarias  ;  Messrs.  Osbom  k  Sons  for  a  collection  of  hardly 
plants  ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  a  magnificent  group  of  Nepenthes, 
comprising  over  fifty  plants  ;  Mr.  Wheeler  for  an  elegant  group 
of  plants :  Mr.  A.  Luff,  gardener  to  R.  R.  Hyatt,  Esq.,  Mount 
Ephraim  Road,  Streatham,  for  a  large  group  of  plants. 

An  additional  attraction  was  proviaed  in  the  corridor  by  the 
exhibition  of  annuals  in  pots  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  d^  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  which  will  be  in  fine  condition  during  the  next  fortnight. 
A  large  number  of  new  plants  were  exhibited,  for  which  certificates 
were  awarded.  

GARDENING  IN  INDIA. 

Although  I  have  never  been  in  India,  perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  make  a  few  sugj^estions  which  will  assist  **  A  Pabske  '* 
of  Bombay  in  endeavouring  to  grow  some  of  the  fruits  which 
are  commonly  grown  in  more  temperate  climates.  There  is 
something  in  acclimatisation  well  worth  your  correspondent* s 
consideration.  A  friend  once  gave  me  some  flower  seeds  and 
Melon  seeds  from  India  from  which  I  raised  plants  on  a  hot- 
bed ;  but  although  amongst  the  flowers  I  thought  I  recognised 
some  old  familiar  friends,  they  did  not  sncceed  very  wdl  and 
after  a  time  died  away.  Seed  from  some  intermediate  place 
would,  I  think,  have  answered  better.  **  A  Parseb  "  shouldlook 
to  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  rather  than  this  country-  for 
his  Apples  and  Peaches,  or  instruct  a  nurseryman  here  to  pro- 
cure them  for  him.  The  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  not  so 
much  the  excess  of  heat  in  the  hot  season  as  the  extra  wanntii 
of  the  season  of  the  year,  which  corresponds  to  our  winter. 

There  is  no  proper  period  of  repose,  and  that  has  a  Tery 
injurious  effect  on  some  fruits,  particularly  the  Vine.    If 
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^ood.  showy  canes  were  sent  oyer  from  here  in  the  autumn, 
-or   l>etween  that  and  Ghristmas,  and  planted  out  on  airiTal, 
perbaps  thej  might  produce  a  satisfiictoty  crop  the  first  year, 
AZkd  i^Eter  that  fresh  plants  could  be  obtained.    The  cost  of 
^carriage  would  not  be  very  great    If  that  plan  did  not  snc- 
•ceed  Vines  of  the  Muscat  and  Syrian  Yarieties  obtained  from 
£gypt  and  neighbouring  countries  would  be  the  most  likely 
to  answer.    The  same  remarks  fully  apply  to  the  Strawberry. 
If  strong  plants  of  suitable  kinds  were  sent  from  here  in  pots 
packed  in  moss  but  open  at  the  top,  and  planted  out  directly 
they  arrived  in  India,  Ihey  would  probably  produce  a  crop 
the  first  year  if  they  did  not  do  much  good  afterwards,  but 
i^hether  it  would  answer  "  A  Pabsee's  "  purpose  to  do  this  will 
^  for  him  to  consider.    The  fruit  would  be  a  y^uable  acquisi- 
tion if  he  could  make  the  plan  answer.    Some  of  the  American 
varieties,  such  as  Horey's  Seedling,  would  probably  stand  a 
poiwerful  sun  better  tiian  ours. 

Shading  trees  is  a  good  idea,  but  why  not  try  it  for  trees 
planted  out  ?  I  fear  "  A  Pabsee  "  would  have  much  trouble 
^rith  the  fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  at  certain  times  of  the  year  they 
'would  require  watching  twice  a  day. — Amateub,  Oh'eneester, 


<3HAPTERS  ON  INSECTS  FOR  GARDENERS.— No.  6. 

NSW  SERIES. 

The  wasps  form  the  remaining  division  of  the  predaceous 

stinging  Hymen optera,  and  they  are  again  separable  into  two 

rgroups  that  differ  markedly  from  each  other.    The  first  group, 

which  comes  nearest  to  the  ant  tribes  that  were  the  last  we 

considered,  contains  the  sand  and  the  wood  wasps  called 

'*  Fossores  "  or  diggers ;  herein  they  differ  from  the  true  wasps, 

because  they  in  some  cases  construct  nests  in  the  earth,  yet 

they  look  out  for  holes  that  exist  ready  formed.     Amongst 

themselves  the  "  Fossores  **  vary  much  in  appearance.   Some  of 

them  are  more  bee-like  than  wasp-like ;  others  nearly  resemble 

Ichneumon  flies,  but  they  are  generally  moderate-sized  insects. 

Taken  as  a  group  we  may  place  them  unhesitatingly  amongst 

the  friends  rather  than  ^e  foes  of  the  gardener,  if  it  can 

scarcely  be  said  they  render  any  remarkable  service  to  him, 

the  reason  being  that  although  it  is  their  habit  to  store  up  for 

their  young  a  variety  of  insects — such  as  caterpilWs,  flies, 

beetles,  ants,  and  aphides,  they  collect  these  from  all  sorts  of 

places  as  well  as  gardens.    But  several  species  at  the  sand 

wasps,  for  example,  destroy  thousands  of  caterpillars  each  year ; 

some  of  these  caterpillars  doubtless  belong  to  moths  which  we 

commonly  reckon  amongst  the  garden  pests.    In  colour  and 

markings  many  of  these  wasps  present  a  pleasing  appearance 

to  the  eye,  since  they  are  spotted  and  banded  with  black,  red, 

cream  colour,  and  yellow  ;  the  wings  are  small,  but  the  insects 

in  flight  move  in  a  brisk  and  yet  cautious  way,  since  they  are 

so  frequently  on  the  watch  for  objects  of  capture.    The  males 

perform  the  usual  office  of  male  individuals  amongst  insects, 

nothing  more ;  their  habit  is  to  fly  about,  while  the  females 

have  aJl  the  responsibility  of  providing  both  a  dwelling  and 

food  for  their  progeny.    There  are  persons  possibly  who  would 

shake  their  heads  over  a  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  certain 

species,  where  we  find  what  seems  to  be  an  instinctive,  if 

necessary  cruelty,  for  the  mother  wasp  is  storing  away  the 

insects  that  are  to  sustain  her  young  brood,  wounds  them  with 

her  sting  in  such  a  manner  that  these  prisoners  are  rendered 

incapable  of  moving,  yet  they  are  not  then  actually  deprived 

of  life,  probably  because  the  grubs  prefer  '*  fresh  meat."    The 

habits  of  these  wasps  differ,  however,  for  some  store  up  insects 

alive  and  uninjurea,  while  a  few  species  supply  their  grubs 

with  dead  Insects. 

One  of  the  larger  genera  amongst  the  sand  wasps  is  the 
genus  Pomphilus,  where  the  abdomen  is  joined  to  the  thorax 
by  a  very  short  stalk ;  the  legs  are  long  also,  and  the  colour 
usually  black  or  dusky.  P.  exaltatus  is  an  abundant  species 
of  Instrous  black  hue  with  a  red  abdomen.  These  are  fierce 
and  active  insects^  and  nearly  all  the  species  provide  spiders 
for  the  food  of  their  grubs,  seizing  commonly  tnose  wandering 
spiders  that  seldom  make  webs ;  but  they  have  been  observed 
to  fly  boldly  into  the  webs  of  the  large  garden  spider  and 
bear  away  the  occupant.  Since  both  have  poisonous  powers 
the  wasp,  we  may  presume,  dexterously  hovers  above,  and  then 
80  grasps  the  spider  that  it  is  unable  to  defend  itself  success- 
folly.  To  save  themselves  fatigue  the  females  sometimes  take 
advantage  of  holes  in  decayed  wood,  or  when  ihey  dig  ^eir 
nests  they  seek  for  sandy  banks  where  the  soil  is  more  easily 
looseaed.  These  species,  as  do  all  the  sand  wasps  that  confine 
themselves  to  a  particular  kind  of  food  when  hunting  in  behalf 


of  their  young,  display  great  sagacity  in  the  collection  of 
■tore.  Each  cell  has  its  provision  carefully  added  when  the 
egg  is  laid,  and,  supposing  this  be  of  spiders,  one,  two,  or  more 
are  secured  and  hidden  in  according  to  the  size  they  may  be. 
An  observer  of  the  doings  of  a  French  species  of  this  group 
found  that  some  of  the  web-making  spiders  that  were  occa- 
sionally attacked  by  wasps  kept  sharply  on  the  watch  far  thesr 
aerial  foes,  and  managed  in  several  instances  to  secure  them 
by  a  cord  of  silk,  thus  "  turning  the  tables  "  upon  the  foraging 
insects ;  for  if  the  spider  is  conqueror  the  wasp  is  killed  and 
eaten.  The  Sphegide  are  principally  caterpillar-Killers.  One  of 
them,  Ammophila  sabulosa,  is  sometimes  called  the  sand  wasp ;  < 
though  but  one  of  many,  it  is  more  noticeable  than  others  of 
the  group,  being  nearly  an  inch  long.  Having  bored  for  itself 
a  cylindrical  burrow  in  sand  or  sandy  earth,  the  wasp  brings 
a  caterpillar  which  it  thrusts  to  the  bottom,  and  upon  this  the 
egg  is  laid.  More  caterpillars  are  added,  and  uie  opening 
being  closed  the  wasp  flies  off  to  repeat  the  operation  till  she 
has  no  more  eggs  to  deposit.  Mellinus  arvensis  is  another 
common  sand  wasp  that  has  no  English  name ;  this  is  smaller, 
banded  with  bright  tints  of  green,  blue,  and  red.  The  females 
in  this  species  hunt  flies  of  the  Dipterous  order,  and  they  en- 
large the  extremity  of  the  burrow  into  a  small  chamber.  The 
late  Mr.  F.  Smith,  a  very  successful  student  of  our  bees  and 
their  kinsfolk,  writes  of  this  species — **  It  is  amusing  to  see 
four  or  five  females  lie  in  wait  upon  a  patch  of  cow  dung  until 
some  luckless  fly  settles  upon  it.  When  this  happens  a  cunning 
and  gradual  approach  is  made— a  sudden  attempt  would  not 
succeed ;  the  fly  is  the  insect  of  quickest  flight  theiefove  a 
degree  of  artifice  is  necessary.  This  is  managed  by  going  past 
the  victim  slowly,  and  apparently  in  an  unconscious  manner, 
imtil  the  poor  fly  is  caught  imawares  and  carried  off  by  the 
Mellinus  to  her  burrow."  The  grubs  of  this  species,  as  indeed 
do  most  of  those  of  sand  wasps,  live  through  the  vrinter  and 
spring,  the  perfect  insects  emerging  towards  the  end  of  summer. 

Amongst  the  Crabronidse,  where  many  of  the  species  have 
yellow  legs,  and  where  several  have  been  supposed  to  resemble 
hornets  in  shape,  although  much  less  in  size  than  those,  there 
exists  some  diversity  in  habit.  There  are  species,  like  the 
preceding,  that  resort  to  sandbanks,  but  a  few  burrow  into  the 
mortar  of  venerable  brick  walls,  and  a  larger  number  prefer 
the  stems  of  Rosaceous  plants.  As  they  do  not,  seemingly, 
touch  plants  that  are  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  these 
wasps  ought  not  to  find  within  the  domain  of  the  garden 
suitable  stems  or  branches  upon  our  Roses.  During  July  and 
August  the  wasps  of  this  family  are  frequently  observable  in 
gai^ens,  where  they  sit  on  the  flowers  enjoying  the  sunshine, 
perhaps  also  the  honey,  in  their  leisure  intervals,  or  they  seek 
amongst  the  flower  beds  the  food  required  by  their  descendants. 
Several  species  hunt  aphides,  although  they  cannot  do  very 
much  towards  the  diminution  of  the  hosts  of  these  pests. 
Crabro  lutei-palpis,  a  wall-builder,  is  one  of  the  wasps  known  to 
be  hostile  to  aphides  ;  Pemphredon  lugubris  is  another,  so 
named,  not  from  any  lugubnous  tendencies,  but  because  it  is 
of  a  dusky  hue.  Some  of  the  insects  of  this  species  have  been 
seen  diligently  engaged  in  collecting  aphides,  which  were 
scraped  together  into  a  litUe  ball  and  then  borne  to  the 
burrow.  (b:ybilu8  uniglumis  is  a  very  common  species,  re- 
markable for  this  peculiarity,  that  it  seizes  flies  and  takes  ihem 
not  by  pursuit  on  the  wing,  but  by  walking  amongst  them. 
Going  to  some  spot  where  flies  congregate,  the  wasp  strolls  up 
and  down  unconcernedly,  watching  an  opportunity  to  spring 
on  an  individual,  which  is  then  carried  off  and  another  obtained 
similarly.  Several  of  the  Crabronidse  are  so  small  that  they 
can  lodge  their  eggs  and  provision  for  the  future  grubs  within 
a  good  sized  straw.  An  example  is  the  active  Stigmus  troglo- 
dytes, which  generally  breeds  in  thatch,  and  thrips  of  various 
species  are  its  usual  food. 

Exceptional  habits  are  perceivable  in  the  last  family  of  the 
sand  wasps  we  notice— the  Philanthidse.  In  the  genus  Phi- 
lanthus  there  is  but  one  British  species,  P.  triangulum,  a  very 
handsome  insect,  about  half  an  inch  long  and  of  decidedly 
waspish  aspect.  In  France  it  is  an  insect  that  is  disliked  by 
bee-xeepers,  with  good  reason,  for  it  rushes  upon  and  kills  the 
hive  bee.  Where  this  sand  wasp  is  plentiful,  supposing  that 
its  attacks  are  limited  to  the  bee  with  whidi  we  are  most 
familiar,  it  must  certainly  effect  the  destruction  of  a  percep- 
tible proportion  of  the  tenants  of  the  hives,  since  every  female 
Philanthus  places  in  her  burrow  half  a  dozen  bees  at  least. 
As  far  as  the  history  of  the  species  is  known  in  these  islands, 
it  does  not  appear  to  show  that  it  is  hostile  to  our  bees ;  the 
customary  contents  of  the  burrow  are  sundiy  wild  bees  of  the 
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genus  Andrena  chiefly.  Oeroerls  is  the  mune  of  the  othear  genas 
n  this  family.  These  wasps,  of  which  C.  areiiaria  is  a  commoa 
example,  dig  deepish  holes  in  the  groond,  and  mostly  store 
thorn  with  beetles,  strangely  choosing  some  of  the  small  and 
hard  weevils  for  the  food  of  Uieir  soft  grubs.  Mr.  F.  Smith 
suggested  that  by  lying  in  the  earth,  the  enter  integuments  of 
the  beetles  are  softened  before  the  grubs  need  to  attack  them. 
The  true  wasps,  upon  which  cor  comments  must  be  brief, 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  the  Fossores  by  a  longitudinal 
fold  or  doubling  along  the  fore  wings.  There  are  two  families, 
one  solitaiy,  the  other  social  in  habit.  In  the  first  family,  the 
Bumenidae,  are  thirteen  British  species.  The  burrows  are 
formed  by  the  females  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  Fossores, 
the  diggers  in  sand  or  pith,  only  these  more  frequently  group 
all  their  oeUs  instead  of  scattering  them  in  different  spots. 
Sandbanks  are  resorted  to  by  some ;  others  pieice  into  Beeds, 
the  branches  of  Brambles,  proyisioning  their  cells  with  small 
larre  of  various  kinds.  One  of  liiese  solitary  wasps  collects 
mud,  which  is  used  to  make  an  external  nest,  secured  to  a  twig. 
Social  wasps  in  Britain  are  sometimes  divided  into  ground 
wasps  and  tree  wasps,  but  the  former  are  often  to  be  noticed 
as  the  arohitects  of  larg3  nests  secured  to  the  roofs  of  outhouses. 
This  is  usually  the  common  wasp  (Vespa  vulgaris),  most  plen- 
tiful of  our  seven  species ;  though  the  wood  wasp  (V.  sylvestris), 
rather  smaller,  is  tolerably  abundant  in  many  places,  being 
attached  to  branches,  or  to  the  comer  of  a  roof  or  the  angle  of 
a  wall.  Each  colony  of  wasps,  which  towards  the  end  A  the 
season  may  number  some  thousands,  consisting  of  males, 
females,  and  a  great  preponderance  of  neuters,  is  started  in 
the  spring  by  one  parent  wasp  that  has  survived  the  winter. 
Hence  the  progress  of  the  nest  and  ito  inhabitants  is  gradual. 
The  males,  nowever,  unlike  the  drones  of  the  hive,  are  diligent 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  singular  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  social  wasps  is,  that  when  winter  approaches  the  nurses  ^ 
drag  from  their  cells  and  kill  all  the  young  grubs  that  then 
zemain.  All  the  wasps  are  too  well  known  to  us  as  the  enemies 
of  fruit,  though  it  may  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  they 
destroy  yearly  a  large  number  of  flies.  The  hornet  (V.  Crabro), 
largest  of  the  wasp  tribe,  is  a  determined  foe  of  the  smaller 
wasps ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  increase  of  this  dreaded 
species  is  kept  under  by  some  parasite  or  enemy  about  which 
we  have  no  information  at  present,  but  there  does  not  exist 
proof  that  the  sting  of  the  hornet  is  so  dangerous  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  Colonies  of  these  are  small,  being  of  only  a  few 
score  individuals. — G. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

AMOiraflT  the  numerous  examples  of  skilful  culture  at 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  great  Show  last  week,  espe- 
cially noticeable  were  the  handsome  blooms  of  Ptrbthbuhb 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  Sc  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset. 
Barely  is  such  a  fine  collection  of  these  beautiful  and  fast- 
improving  flowers  to  be  seen  at  exhibitions,  and  in  consequence 
they  attracted  great  attention  and  admiration  from  the  visitors. 
AH  the  best  varieties  were  represented,  including  several  that 
are  being  sent  out  for  the  first  time.  The  colours  ranged  from 
rich  crimson  and  carmine  hues  to  delicate  shades  of  pink  and 
pure  white,  the  flowers  being  of  symmetrical  form,  very  full, 
and  of  great  substance.  In  addition  to  the  Pyrethrums  were 
some  blooms  of  enormous  Carnations,  named  the  Bed  and 
Crimson  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  These  were  over  5  inches 
in  diameter,  globular  in  form,  and  very  striking.  The  colours 
were  also  good,  especially  the  crimson,  which  was  particularly 
rich. 

THB  work  of  BEDDINGhOUT  IN  THE  LONDON  PABKS  is 

still  in  progress,  and  will  not  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
the  present  month.  The  work  is  not  done  hurriedly,  but  well, 
success  depending,  as  in  all  other  artistic  work,  on  the  carrying 
out  of  small  details.  The  plants  employed  in  the  carpet  beds 
are  selected  with  great  care,  and  only  those  of  the  exact  size 
are  planted  in  the  same  lines,  circles,  or  panels,  and  they  are 
planted  with  mathematical  precision  as  to  distances.  It  is 
this  care  in  planting  that  imparts  to  the  beds  their  highly 
finished  appearance  that  is  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
thousands  who  admire  tbem  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months. 

Trained  to  a  wall  with  a  south-east  aspect  in  the 

Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  a  fine  specimen  of  Abelia  triflora 
is  now  flowering  profusely.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub  with 
opposite  sessile  downy  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  flowers 
that  are  of  a  bright  crimson  hue  before  opening,  but  while 


when  fully  expanded.  It  succeeds  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  but  requires  to  be  planted  against  a  wall,  when  it  affords 
a  beautiful  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting. 

Mb.  B.  Cowan,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Clavering,  Bart, 

Axwell  Park,  Blaydon-on-Tyne,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  cemetery  at  South  Shields.  There  were  108 
candidates  for  the  appointment  Mr.  Bollam  of  Femdene 
succeeds  Mr.  Cowan  at  Axwell  Park.  Mr.  E.  Fibtkb,  late 
foreman  at  Whinney  House,  Gateshead,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Joicey  at  Blenkinsopp  Hall,  Northumberiand, 

A  OOBBBSPONDSNT,  writing  to  us  on  Spabuannia 

AFRIGANA,  says  this  very  effective  greenhouse  plant  is  not  so 
often  to  be  seen  as  its  merits  deserve.  It  does  admirably  with 
cool  treatment,  and  once  established  in  a  12-inch  pot  will 
flower  beautifully  for  years  with  an  occasional  supply  of  liquid 
manure,  and  during  the  winter  months  when  most  desirable. 

One  of  the  prettiest  dwarf  Evening  Primroses  is  (Eno* 

THBBA  TARAXAcn^LiA  LUTBA,  a  yellow  form  of  the  ChUian 
species,  a  number  of  plants  flowering  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Biches* 
nursery  at  Tooting,  and  they  clearly  showed  the  attractive 
character  of  the  variety.  It  is  very  dwarf — only  a  few  inches 
high,  with  leaves  cut  like  those  of  the  common  Dandelion, 
as  the  name  implies  ;  the  flowers  are  very  large  and  of  a  bright 
pale  yellow  colour.  The  plant  is  quite  hanly,  and  succeeds 
admirably  either  in  beds  of  ordinary  garden  soil  or  in  pots,, 
and  may  be  readily  increased  by  seed. 

A  c»BRESPONDBNT,  alluding  to  the  epfectb  of  thr 

WINTER  IN  Kent,  states  that  Deodaras  have  never  suffered  so 
much  before,  many  specimens  that  have  been  planted  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  being  killed.  The  Bays  are  also  very  bad ; 
Boses,  many  dead,  and  many  others  nearly  so.  Strawberries 
that  have  often  been  gathered  at  the  end  of  May  will  not  be 
ripe  this  year  until  the  end  of  June. 

There  is  now  a  very  attractive  display  of  the  numeroua 

forms  of  Iris  germanica  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting* 
The  collection  includes  some  scores  of  varieties,  presenting  an 
astonishing  diversity  in  colours  and  markings.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  forms  are  the  following : — Victorine,  Aureum, 
Queen  of  May,  Sultan,  L'Innocenze,  Antiopc,  Augustus,  Brides- 
maid, Comte  de  St  Clair,  De  Berg^  and  Arnols. 

A  rather  singular  error  occurred  in  our  columns  last 

'week  in  reference  to  the  death  of  M.  NuytenbYerschaffblt, 
of  which  we  had  a  special  intimation,  who  was  described  as 
the  adopted  son  of  the  "  late  "  Mr.  Jean  Verschaffelt  This 
venerable  horticulturist  still  lives  in  the  esteem  of  hosts  of 
friends.  The  error  is  the  more  peculiar  since  it  also  occurred 
in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary. 

The  Bose  Show  in  connection  with  the  ToSQtJAT 

Hobtictiltural  Sogibty  is  fixed  for  the  9th  of  July,  when 
Mr.  Jowitt  of  Hereford  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Heavitree  will  com- 
pete for  the  challenge  cup,  which  is  valued  at  £25.  A  silver 
cup  will  also  be  offered  by  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  &  Co.,  and 
special  prizes  by  the  Cranston  Nursery  and  Seed  Company,, 
Hereford. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  W.  B.  Wynnr 


of  Peniarth,  Towyn,  Merionthshire,  which  occurred  on  the  9th 
inst  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Wynne,  who  was 
Deputy  Lieutenant  for  his  county,  belonged  to  a  very  old  Welsh 
family,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  refined  tastes  and  antiquarian 
research.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  arboreal  and  horticul- 
tural pursuits,  and  for  many  years  has  been  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  our  columns. 

In  Mr.  W.  H,  Gower's  nursery,  Lower  Tooting,  we 

recently  observed  some  healthy  young  specimens  of  the  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  Azalea  BOSiSFLORA,  which  Messrs. 
BoUisson  imported  from  Japan  several  years  ago.  It  is  so 
very  distinct  from  the  indica  type  that  it  might  almost  be 
considered  as  a  species,  and  Mr.  Gower  thinks  it  will  prove 
hardy  when  on  its  own  roots.  The  plant  is  compact  in  habit 
and  flowers  most  profusely ;  the  blooms  are  neat,  in  form 
somewhat  resembling  a  partially  opened  Bose  bud,  quite 
double,  and  of  a  pleasing  rosy  salmon  tint  Whether  em- 
ployed for  decorative  purposes  generally  or  for  yielding  a 
supply  of  flowers  Azalea  rosceflora  will  undoubtedly  prove 
extremely  useful,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  grown.  One 
valuable  quality  it  possesses  is  the  persistence  with  which  the 
flowers  are  retained  upon  the  stems,  and  this  eminently  fits  it 
for  cutting  from,  as  the  corollas  do  not  fall  but  wither  on  the 
stalk. 


Jam  17. 18M.  ] 
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A  DAILY  paper,  aUndine  to  the  packzno  of  Steaw- 

BSBXIES  FOB  MARKET,  8aj8  it  18  a  curioos  Hct  that  the  prac- 
tioe  of  putting  all  the  choicest  £rait  at  the  top  and  the  spoilt 
fnxxt  tmdeineath  is  one  of  honourable  antiqnity,  for  it  was 
allnded  to  in  the  form  of  a  political  apologue  by  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth abont  three  centuries  ago.  Speaking  of  her  Ministers  the 
Queen  said,  '*  When  first  chosen  by  me  all  goes  well,  for  they 
do  put  forth  their  best  Tirtues  like  the  large  Strawberries  in 
market  baskets  ;  but  by-and-by  small  vices  and  faults  appear 
in  them  like  the  littler  fruits  hidden  beneath  the  big.'* 

Highly  worthy  of  note  and  cultivation  is  the  yellow 

Obent  Azalea  Nancy  Watebeb.  The  shrub  is  of  free 
growth,  ffood  habit,  and  florif erous,  while  the  flowers  are  of  ex- 
cellent form  and  conspicuous  by  their  brightness  of  colour. 
This  variety  is  alike  suitable  for  growing  in  pots  for  forcing 
purposes,  and  for  permanent  effect  in  prominent  poiltioos  in 
the  shrubbery,  where  it  shows  to  great  advantage  surronnded 
with  the  dark  foliage  of  evergreens.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  this  useful  type  of  Azaleas  of  great  merit,  and  nndoobCedly 
Nancy  Waterer  is  one  of  them. 

We  have  received  the  following  HOBTHLY  PUBLICA- 
TIONS from  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  &  Co.  Fart  16  ol 
'*  Familiar  Garden  Flowen,"  containing  illnstanations  of  flie 
Pentstemon  and  Michaelmas  Daisy,  with  descriptive  letter- 
press ;  part  39  of  ''  FamilUr  WUd  Flowers,"  with  illnstnitioiis 
of  the  Snowdrop,  Snowflake,  and  the  common  Avens;  and 
part  10  of  "  European  Ferns,"  with  a  odloured  engraving  re- 
presenting Cryptc^Bpramma  crispa,  and  numerous  w<X)dcntB. 

PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTR 

Mobmodes  OcAKiE.— **  M.  OoMMS  was  discovered  by  the 
collector  Schlim  in  the  provinoe  of  Ocana,  at  elevations  of 
4000  to  5000  feet,  and  subsequently  collected  by  M.  Kalbn^er. 
It  has  been  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  with  whom  it  flowered 
magnificently  in  October,  1879."— (^c^^.  Mag.,  L  6496.) 

Gentiana  beptemfida  ffar.  cobdifolia.  —  "Gtentiaaa 
septemfida  has  a  wide  range  in  distribution  from  Tauria  and 
the  Caucasus  to  Persia  and  the  Altai  Mountains,  ascending  to 
dOOO  feet  in  the  Caacasus,  and  the  var.  cordif olia  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  It  is  a  well-known  cultivBted  plaoDt 
under  the  name  of  G.  gelida."— (JW^i.,  t  6497,) 

Ruellia  Pobtsll^.—*'  Named  in  honour  of  Senor  FtaBoisoo 
Portella  of  Compos  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  who  sent  it  to  Kew  in  » 
Ward's  oase  with  various  other  valuable  living  plants  of  Brasil. 
It  appears  to  be  a  very  free-growing  species,  well  adapted  far 
winter  decoration  as  a  stove  plant;  and,  like  others  of  its 
order,  requiring  to  be  kept  quiet  when  fiowering  and  fruiting 
are  over."— (/*«?.,  t  6498.) 

Lythbum  GRiBFFEBi.— '*  a  South  European  plant,  with  a 
very  extended  geographical  distribution,  from  the  Aaores  and 
Canaries  to  Portugal  and  Morocco,  and  thence  eastward  to 
Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Syria.  It  does  not  occur  anywhere 
north  of  the  Alps  except  in  Western  France,  but  has  be^  in- 
troduced into  South  America  and  other  countries.  It  affects 
wet  places,  and  when  g^wn  in  a  pot  standing  in  a  tank  or 
pan  of  water,  it  forms  a  strikingly  ornamental  plant  from  the 
profusion  of  its  bright  pink  blossoms,  which  stud  the  numerous 
slender  branches,  and  which  appear  in  succession  for  several 
weeks.  The  Royal  Gardens  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joad,  F.L.S., 
of  Wimbledon,  for  plants  which  flowered  profusely  during  the 
month  of  August."— (iftjj.,  t.  6499.) 

Polyoonum  ahplexigaule. — ''Amongst  the  Himalmm 
Polygonums  none  exceeds  P.  amplexicaule,  which  is  unriva&ed 
for  graceful  habit,  foliage,  and  colouring  combined,  and  it  is 
further  a  plant  of  such  easy  cultivation  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
garden  &vourite.  It  occurs  under  two  varieties,  a  white  and 
a  red-flowered,  of  which  the  white  has  usually  a  longer  and 
more  slender  raceme,  with  more  distant  flowers.  P.  amplexi- 
oaule  extends  through  the  whole  range  of  the  Himalaya,  from 
Murree  in  the  extreme  norih-west,  where  it  ranges  from  6000 
to  8000  feet  of  elevation,  to  Sikkim,  where  it  reaches  11,000  feet 
and  upwards ;  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Bhotan  collections  of 
Oriffitii,  nor  has  it  been  found  in  the  Kharia  range.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  from  those 
of  Tahuranpore,  by  Dr.  Falconer,  in  18S5  or  1836.  tt  flowers 
in  September  and  October."— (JftjVi.,  t.  6500.) 

IRISES.— No.  9. 

In  many  gardens  Irises  are  now  contributing  a  large  share 
of  floial  beauty  to  the  b(»ders,  and  especially  fine  are  the  veiy 


numerous  f  onus  of  iris  germanica.  I  was  recently  in  a  earden 
where  a  lam  and  complete  collection  of  the  best  varieties  are 
|rown,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  varied  tints  of  the 
differrnt  forms  was  most  beautiful.  Oertainly  there  were  not' 
those  rich  and  peculiar  hues  that  mark  the  English  and  Spanish 
bulbous  Irises,  but  there  was  an  astonishing  diversity  of  shades. 
Some  were  of  the  most  delicate  tint  imaginable,  the  falls  and 
standards  being  of  one  colour ;  and  others  were  brightly  and 
distinctly  marked  in  the  falls  with  a  variety  of  tinte,  from  a 
clear  pale  blue  to  deep  shades  of  purple  and  crimson.  The 
tendency  to  chang^bility  of  colouring  which  is  so  characteristio 
of  the  genus  Iris  is  remarkably  well  exemplified  in  the  varieties 
of  germanica,  and  few  who  are  only  acquainted  wit^  the 
common  purple  form  of  town  gardens  would  think  it  possible 
to  obtain  sucu  striking  departures  from  the  type.  In  any  case 
no  collection  can  be  complete  without  the  German  Irises,  and 
they  are  not  only  highly  attractive  but  among  the  easiest  to 
grow,  an  important  point  where  the  situation  or  soil  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  more  tender  kinds.  Having  thus  eulogised 
this  beantif  nl  section  I  must  return  to  the  s^tematic  descrip- 
tion of  the  species,  and  will  again  refer  to  the  best  germanica 
varieUes  in  their  order. 

The  mat  seetion  or  mWenus  Apogon  includes  the  Beard- 
lesB  Irises,  of  which  move  &an  thirty  species  are  known,  or 
abont  one-third  of  the  entm  number  in  the  genus.  Many  of 
these  are,  however,  either  at  ]iresent  confined  to  collections  in 
botanie  gardens  or  have  yet  to  be  introduced.  It  may  readily 
be  imagined  tiiat  among  s«di  a  number  there  must  be  a  great 
divenJty  of  forms  and  ooloan,  whaich  is  actually  the  case  ;  but 
although  there  are  some  of  Ikfon  in  cultivation  that  are  not 
veiy  attractive,  the  majority  well  supports  the  credit  of  the 
Iris  family  in  point  of  benrty.  Hie  cnstinguishing  marks  of 
the  section  are  the  absence  of  beard  or  crest  from  the  lalls  and 
standards,  and  the  possession  of  a  thick  twisting  rhizome  or 
footstock.  For  convenience  of  clanification  these  thirty  species 
are  arranged  under  smaller  secondary  groups,  which  aerive 
their  characters  chiefly  from  the  forms  of  the  leaves  and  minor 
structoial  differences  in  the  flowers.  Thus  there  are  four 
groups  with  linear  leaves,  and  the  same  number  with  ensiform 
or  swnvd-shaped  leaves.  In  each  of  those  divisions  one  of  the 
groopB  contains  stemless  or  acaulescent  species,  all  the  others 
havteg  stems,  but  differing  chiefly  in  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  perianth  tubes. 

Passing  the  stemless  group  of  Apogons,  which  contains  very 
few  that  are  known  in  cultivation,  the  first  species  deserving 
special  notice  among  those  with  linear  leaves  is  I.  Doug- 
lasiana.  This  is  a  pretty  form  that  was  discovered  by  Mr.  David 
Douglas  in  New  California  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  but  it 
has  only  been  introduced  to  cultivation  within  the  past  ten 
years  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  k  Bons  of  Chelsea.  The  fiowera 
have  lilac-coloured  falls  marked  with  purple  veins.  In  another 
group,  which,  in  addition  to  the  linear  leaves,  is  known  by  the 
short  dilated  perianth  tube,  is  the  beautiful  form  represented 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  I.  tenax.  This,  like  the  preceding, 
was  also  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  North  California,  where, 
and  also  in  New  Georgia,  it  was  found  commonly  growing  "in 
dry  soils  or  open  parts  of  woods,  and  fiowering  in  April  and 
May."  It  has  also,  however,  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
North  America,  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  Newfoundland.  The 
flowers  are  very  beautiful,  the  falls  being  of  an  extremely  rich 
purple  tinge  in  the  centre,  lighter  on  the  margin  and  towards 
the  daw,  where  the  nearly  white  ground  colour  is  traversed  by 
numerous  purple  veins.  The  flowers  are  usually  produced 
about  the  present  time  or  a  little  earlier,  and  as  the  plant  is 
perfectly  nardy  in  the  south  of  England  it  deserves  more 
attention  from  culturists  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  common,  but  it  can  be  obtained  from  most 
of  the  nurserymen  who  specially  devote  their  attention  to 
hardy  plants. 

This  sp^ies  has  besides  its  beauty  another  quality  to  re- 
commend it  to  notice,  for  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  Irises  that 
possess  any  economic  value.  The  specific  name  "tenax" 
refers  to  Uiis  quality — viz.,  the  possession  of  tough  fibres  in 
the  leaves.  Oonceming  the  uses  made  of  this  fibre  Mr. 
Douglas  has  written  as  follows  : — "  The  native  tribes  about 
Aqutlar  Biver  in  California  find  this  plant  vety  serviceable 
for  many  purposes ;  from  the  veins  of  the  leaves  fine  cord  is 
made,  which  is  converted  into  fishing  nets,  and  from  its  buoy- 
ancy, great  strength,  and  durability  it  suits  this  purpose 
admirably.  It  is  also  made  into  snares  for  deer  and  bears ; 
and  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  strength,  when  a  snaie 
not  thicker  than  a  sixteen-thread  line  is  sufficient  to  stiangle 
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„  _ .  .  lifonua,  one  of  tlie  mo«t  I  qnalitiea  indooed  Dr.  Lindlej  to  liuard  the  conjectnie  ibaX 
pomifnl  TJiTifclH  of  its  tribe.  It  is  tOao  naed  bj  the  women  it  might  be  profitabl;  cultiTated  in  this  couutiy  u  a  flbre- 
JoT  making  amall  bags  and  reticules  ezactl;  tbe  same  as  steel  fielding  plant,  bat  the  idea  has  neTer  been  carried  into  ezecn- 
eliaia  pnnea  of  fine  irorkmanship."    This  desciiption  at  Ua  \  tion.    ladeed  the  plants  I  hare  seen  growing  here  teemed 


laof^  ti 
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ndlf  deficient  in  the  quality  of  toughness,  and  neorlj  as  [  think  his  most  be  an  exceptional  case,  for  I  know  'several 

brittle  as  any  of  the  olber  species.  vei7  large  coUectionB  of  Irises  where  there  have  been  few 

"Wyld  Bavaoe"  appears  to  hare  been  very  nnforttmate    losses  this  year.      Perhaps   he  will  tell  as  at  what  time  of 

with  his  Irises  jadging  from  the  notes  on  page  438,  bnt  I  |  year  the  plants  weie  placed  in  the  beds,  the  natnie.of^tbe  soil 
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and  tlM  poKtiaa  of  the  be^  whethat  iheltond  or  otterwae.  I  teen  comparatiiely  wuce,  ii  now  becoming  more  genereUy 
— LkWlB  Cabili.     known  and  appiecuted,  u  it  well  deserves   to  be.     It  Juw 


wintered  In  a  stdbII  hmue  with  Pelat^oainms,  and  conaeqnentlj  I  aseigning  it  a  warm  position  in  tbe  East  India  honse.  Indeed 
Habjected  to  a  macb  lower  temperature  than  it  is  thought  to  I  it  ia  quite  possible  that  the  non-EUCceM  of  many  growers  with 
require.  If  a  reputedly  delicate  Orchid  can  be  successfnlly  this  Cymbidinm  may  be  traced  to  their  haTiDg  attempted  to 
grown  under  such  conditions  there  can  be  no  absolute  need  for  |  grow  it  in  a  too  high  temperature. 
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The  engraying  (lor  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Bull) 
fldmiiablj  represents  the  character  of  the  plant  The  flowers 
are  of  good  size,  vvory  white  in  colouri  ana  possessing  a  most 
agreeable  frsgrance.  They  are  produced  in  early  spring  and 
continue  in  good  condition  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Like 
other  allied  species  Cymbidium  ebumeum  can  be  grown  in  pots 
of  moderate  size,  and  requires  a  soil  of  lumpy  peat  with  good 
drainage  and  abundance  of  water  when  growing.  It  may  be 
increased  by  dividing  the  psendobulbs. 


AMERICAN  ROSES. 


"  A  Bbitish  RoflABiAN  "  desiring  information  lelative  to 
American  Roses,  we  publish  the  following  excellent  monograph, 
which  will  be  interesting  to  others  beside  our  correspondent. 

A  monograph  of  Roses  which  are  of  American  origin  has  I 
believe,  never  before  been  attempted  ;  not,  perhaps,  because 
there  has  been  a  want  of  interest  m  the  subject,  but  because  of 
the  inherent  difficulty  in  procuring  reliable  data.  Two  classes 
have  had  their  origin  in  America,  the  Prairie  and  Noisette 
Roses.  These  two  classes  give  the  most  valuable  climbers 
which  we  have,  though  our  brethren  in  England  do  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  former.  Besides  these  two  classes  many 
varieties  in  other  groups  have  had  their  origin  in  America, 
several  of  which  are  leading  sorts  in  all  Rose  catalogues  of 
prominence,  but  our  chief  contributions  must  be  considered  the 
Prairie  and  Noisette  varieties,  as  introducing  new  and  very 
important  groups. 

The  Praibie  Rose  (Rosa  rubifolia)  is  indigenous  to  America. 
Seeds  ol  this  were  sown  about  1836  by  Messrs.  Samuel  and 
John  Feast  of  Baltimore.  The  seedlings  from  this  sowing 
were  then  fertilised  by  some  of  the  best  Roses  grown  at  the 
time,  and  from  this  lot  came  Baltimore  Belle  and  Queen  of 
Prairies.  The  Messrs.  Feast,  together  with  Joshua  Pierce 'of  | 
Washington,  have  raised  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  this  class 
possessing  any  merit.  Though  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Tea-  ! 
Koisettes,  their  hardiness  and  vigorous  habits  make  them  of  I 
great  value  when  the  more  beautiful  Noisettes  are  too  tender  : 
to  be  made  useful.  As  an  indication  of  their  popularity  we 
may  state  that,  next  to  the  Remontant  Roses,  more  plants  are 
annually  sold  of  the  Prairie  than  of  any  other  class.  Baltimore 
Belle  when  in  blossom  gives  a  display  of  which  anyone  may 
be  proud,  whether  the  flowers  are  viewed  individually  or  in 
the  mass.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  further  develop- 
ment of  this  really  valuable  class  has  been  made.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  new  class  of 
hardy  climbers  which  shall  in  a  great  measure  combine  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Noisette,  and  Prairie 
Roses.  By  patient  study  and  care  this  may  be  done  ;  who  is 
there  that  will  do  it  ?  To  accomplish  this  desired  result  the 
Prairie  varieties  might  be  made  the  seed  parents,  and  fertilised 
by  different  varieties  of  Remontant  and  Noisette  Roses  known 
to  be  good  seed-bearers,  and  that  are  otherwise  desirable. 

In  the  list  of  American  Roses  there  are  several  varieties  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  and  the  descriptions,  therefore,  are 
those  of  the  raisers  ;  or,  where  in  a  few  instances  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  these,  they  are  described  by  reliable  persons 
acquainted  with  the  varieties.  Whenever  possible  both  the 
name  of  the  raiser  and  the  year  when  the  variety  was  first 
sent  out  are  given. 

Prairie  Roses  possess  great  vigour  of  growth,  bloom  late  in 
the  season  in  large  clusters,  and  though  the  individual  flowers 
lack  many  of  the  desirable  features  found  in  other  classes,  none 
are  more  effective  in  the  mass.  The  following  are  the  leading 
varieties  :— Anna  Maria  (raised  by  Samuel  Feast  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1843),  colour  blush  or  pale  pink,  full  flowers  ;  has  very  few 
Uiorns.  Anna  Eliza(Williams),dark  purplish  red.  Baltimore 
Belle  (Samuel  J.  Feast,  1843).— White,  with  blush  centre  ;  of 
good  full  form.  This  seems  to  have  some  Noisette  blood,  which 
makes  it  a  little  tender  in  very  seveie  winters ;  it  is,  however, 
the  most  beautiful  and  sought  after  of  the  class.  Eva  Corinne, 
pale  blush.  Gem  of  the  Prairies  (raised  by  Adolphus  Burgess, 
of  East  New  York,  1865).— A  hybrid  between  Queen  of  the 
Frames  and  Mme.  Laffay  (Remontant).  Rosy  crimson,  occa- 
sionally  blotched  with  white.  Jane,  rosy  blush,  double  and  finely 
shaped.  King  of  the  Prairies  (Samuel  Feast,  1843),  pale  rose. 
Gracilis  (W.  Prince,  1845),  rose,  varying  in  hue.  Linnoan 
Hill  Beauty,  white  or  pale  blush.  Madame  Caradori  Allan 
(S.  Feast,  1843),  bright  pink ;  semi-double.  Milledgeville, 
pale  blush,  tinged  with  flesh.  Miss  Gunnell,  pale  pink.  Mrs. 
Hovey  (Joshua  Pierce,  of  Washington).— Pale  blush  flowers, 
l)econiing  almost  white;  resembles  Baltimore  Belle,  but  of 


zatber  hardier  habit.  Mzb.  Pierce  (J.  Pierce,  1860),  blush. 
Pallida  (S.  Feast,  1843),  blush,  much  resembling  Snperba. 
Perpetual  Pink  (S.  Feast,  1843),  rosy  purple.  Pride  of  Wash- 
ington, deep  rose;  small  flowers,  but  distuict  and  double. 
Queen  of  the  Prairies  (S.  Feast,  1843).— Bright  roey  red,  fre- 
quently with  white  stripe ;  foliage  large  and  quite  deeply  ser- 
rated. Ranunculiflora,  small,  blush  flowers.  Superba  (S.  Feast, 
1848),  pale  rose,  changing  to  blush ;  and  Triumphant  (J.  Pieroe, 
1850),  deep  rose,  double  and  compact.  There  have  been  a  few 
other  varieties  in  commerce,  but  the  above  constitute  those 
which  have  most  commonly  been  grown,  and  are  the  only  ones 
now  propagated.  The  most  valuable  are  Anna  Maria,  Baltimore 
Belle,  Gem  of  Prairies,  Mrs.  Hovey,  Queen  of  Prairies,  and 
Triumphant. 

Noisette  Roses,  ob  Champnet  Roses  (Rosa  Nolsettiana, 
or  Rosa  Champneyana,  or  Rosa  Moschata  Hybrida). — The 
Noisette  Rose  is  a  product  of  America,  and  obtains  its  name 
from  Philippe  Noisette,  a  flonst  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

John  Champney  of  Charleston,  from  the  seed  of  the  White 
Musk  Rose  fertilised  by  the  Blush  China,  raised  a  variety  which 
was  called  Champney 's  Pink  Cluster.  A  few  years  after  this, 
Philippe  Noisette,  from  the  seed  of  Champney*s  Pink  Cluster, 
raised  the  Blush  Noisette,  and  this  he  sent  to  his  brother, 
Louis  Noisette  of  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Noisette  Rose. 
The  true  name,  therefore,  for  this  class  should  be  the  Champney, 
but  the  change  cannot  now  be  made. 

This  group  is  naturally  of  vigorous  growth,  nearly  hardy, 
and  produces  large  clusters  of  flowers  ;  but,  through  hybridisa- 
tion with  the  Tea  section,  the  original  characteristics  have  in 
pot  disappeared.  The  varieties  now  generally  grown  are 
less  hardy  and  have  nearly  lost  the  clustering  tendency ;  but 
the  flowers  have  much  more  substance,  and  are  far  more 
beautiful.  America  (Professor  C.  G.  Page  of  Washington, 
D.C. ;  sent  out  by  Thomas  G.  Ward,  1859).— Growth  vigorous ; 
flowers  large,  creamy  yellow,  with  a  salmon  tinge ;  a  cross  from 
Solfaterre  and  Safrano.  Beauty  of  Greenmount  (James  Pent- 
land  of  Baltimore,  1854),  rosy  red.  Champney 's  Pink  Cluster 
(John  Champney). — Very  vigorous ;  flowers  pink,  semi-double. 
Cinderella  (C.  G.  Page,  1859),  rosy  crimson.  Dr.  Kane  (Pent- 
land,  1856). — Growth  free  ;  flowers  large,  sulphur  yellow ;  a 
shy  bloomer  on  young  plants  ;  in  the  south  it  is  highly  esteemed. 
Isabella  Gray  (Andrew  Gray  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
1854).— Growth  free ;  flowers  large,  golden  yellow,  full  and 
fragrant ;  on  young  plants  it  does  not  flower  fully,  and  often 
opens  badly  ;  a  seedling  from  Cloth  of  Gold.  Nasaliana  (A. 
Cook,  1872).— Of  vigorous  growth  ;  flowers  pink,  of  flat  form, 
very  fragrant ;  a  seedling  from  Desprez.  Tuseneltea  (Anthony 
Cook  of  Baltimore,  I860).— Pale  yellow;  a  seedling  from 
Solfaterre.  Woodland  Mai^uerite  (J.  Pentland,  1869).— Growth 
vigorous ;  flowers  pure  white,  fr«Bly  produced. 

There  have  been  other  American  varieties  of  this  class,  but 
I  am  only  certain  of  those  above  named .  We  hope  our  southern 
rosarians  will  introduce  some  new  types  and  colours  of  Noisettes ; 
almost  the  only  ones  of  value  we  now  have  are  shades  of  yellow 
and  white.  In  the  south  many  Noisettes  seed  freely,  and  great 
improvements  might  easily  be  made  by  resorting  to  manual 
fecundation.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  the 
same  shades  among  the  Noisettes  that  we  have  among  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

BouBBON  Roses  (Rosa  bourboniana). — Charles  Getz  (A. 
Cook,  1871).— A  hybrid  ;  growth  very  vigorous,  making  a  good 
climber ;  quite  hardy,  colour  deep  pink  :  very  fragrant.  Geoi^e 
Peabody  (J.  Pentland,  1857).— Growth  moderate;  colour 
purplish  crimson.  A  probable  seedling  from  Paul  Joseph. 
Oplitz  (A.  Cook,  1871).— A  hybrid.  Growth  moderate ;  colour 
fiery  red.  A  seedling  from  Gloire  des  Rosam6nes.  Renno 
(A.  Cook,  1868).— Named  after  General  Renno  of  Philadelphia. 
Colour  deep  pink.  Setina  (Peter  Henderson,  1869). — Identical 
with  Hermosa,  from  which  it  is  a  sport,  except  that  it  is  of 
stronger  growth. 

Bengal  Rose  (Rosa  indica).— James  Sprunt  (Rev.  James 
M.  Sprunt,  1856).— Sent  out  by  Peter  Henderson,  1870.  Like 
Cramoisie-Superieur,  but  of  vigorous  growth,  making  an  ex- 
cellimt  climbing  sort. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  (Rosa  damascena  hybrida). — 
Belle  Americaine  (Daniel  Boll  of  New  York).— Deep  pink 
colour ;  flowers  small,  but  of  fine  form.  Madame  Boll  (Daniel 
Boll). — Sent  out  by  Mons.  Boyeau  of  Angers,  France,  in  1^59« 
Growth  vigoroos ;  foliage  very  large  and  handsome,  of  a  pale 
green  colour ;  spines  numerous.  Flowers  large  or  veiy  large ; 
farm  flat ;  colour  carmine  rose  ;  a  free  autumnal  bloomer  and 
Teiy  hardy,  perhaps  the  mosthardy  in  the  clasi.    One  of  the 
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most  tnperb  Bosw  for  the  garden.  HedAme  Tradean  (Daniel 
Boll,  I860).— Deep  roee,  doable  and  well  fbmed.  Charlee 
Oook  (A.  Cook,  1871).— 8k»riet  crinuon.  Contina  (A.  Cook, 
1871).—Ro67  pink.  D  Defeaee  (A.  Cook,  1871).— Shining 
red.  Camellia  form,  thomless.  La  Bnllaote  (A.  Cook,  1872). 
—Brilliant  red  ;  raised  from  Napoleon  III.  Bosalina  (A.  Cook, 
1871).— Bote  coloar.  SooTenir  de  Prendent  Linooln  (A.  Cook, 
1869).— Dark  yelyety  crimson.  These  are  the  only  rarieties  I 
can  name  of  American  origin,  though  others  have  been  raised. 
Ifr.  Boll,  now  deceased,  who  was  bj  birth  a  Swiss,  produced  a 
Bomber  of  seedling  Hybrid  Perpetoals  of  merit ;  seiwal  of 
these  were  sold  to  parties  in  France,  who  sent  them  out  as 
their  own.  Among  these  was  Hadame  Boll.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  any  among  them  besides  Hadame 
Boll  are  now  famous. 

Tba   Boses   (Rosa   indica   odorata).  —  American    Banner 
(Geotge  Osrtwright  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  1877).— Sent  out  by 
Peter  Hendenon  in  1878.    A  sport  from  Boa  Stiene.    Growth 
moderate ;  foliage  quite  small  and  leathery  ;  flowers  carmine, 
striped  with  white.    The  form  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
seem  the  same  as  in  the  old  yariety,  but  in  habit  they  are 
entirely  distinct.    It  will  perhaps  be  popular  as  a  novelty,  but 
it  has  no  intrinsic  merit  to  make  it  yaluable,  and  we  cannot 
commend  it    Caroline  Cook  (Anthony  Cook,  1871).— Colour 
pink.    A  seedling  from  Safrano.     Cornelia  Cook  (A.  (V)ok, 
1865).— Growth  moderate  ;  flowers  white  tinged  with  flesh, 
large  and  yery  full ;  not  a  free  bloomer,  and  often  does  not 
open  well,  but  a  superb  Rose  when  well  grown.    A  seedling 
from  Deyoniensis.    Desantrss  (A.  Cook,  1856).— Colour  flesh, 
yery  distinct  from  any  other  Tea  Bose  ;  a  better  bloomer  than 
Cornelia  Cook,  and  a  good  winter  flower.    Raised  from  De- 
yoniensis.    General   Washington  (C.  G.  Page,    1860),   rosy 
crimson.    Isabella  Sprunt  (Bey.  James  M.  Spmnt,  1866).— 
Sent  out  by  Isaac  Buchanan  of  New  York  in  1865.    Sulphur 
yellow ;  a  sport  from  Safrano,  which  yariety  it  yery  closely 
resembles  in  all  saye  colour  of  the  flower.    Paradine  (A.  Cook, 
1868).— Canary  yellow,  small  flowers.    A  seedling  from  Le 
Paetole.    President  (sent  out  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  of  London  in 
1860). — Growth  moderate ;  colour  rose  with  salmon  shade  ; 
flowers  laiige,  moderately  full,  much  resembling  Adam.    Mr. 
Paul,  the  disseminator,  states  that  this  is  an  American  yariety, 
but  I  am  unable  to  learn  by  whom  it  was  originated.    Among 
the  many  letters  I  receiyed  in  response  to  inquiries  Is  one 
from  the  Bey.  James  M.  Sprunt,  D,D.,  reUtiye  to  the  origin 
of  the  Roses  James  and  Isabella  Sprunt,  and  is  of  such  in- 
terest that  I  insert  it    "  In  the  spring  of  1855  I  remoyed  from 
my  former  residence  in  this  town  to  the  premises  on  which  I 
now  reside.    Among  the  plants  which  I  carried  with  me  was  a 
yery  laige  and  handsome  Safrano  Rose.    It  had  been  trained 
to  a  single  stem  fully  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  forming  a 
symmetrical  head  about  4  feet  from  the  ground.    I  pruned  it 
well  back,  but  the  early  rammer  being  dry  the  top  died.    The 
plant,  howeyer,  put  forth  six  or  eight  strong  shoots  from  the 
cellar  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  one  of  these  attracted  my 
attention  from  its  dissimiUrity  to  the  others  in  the  cdo  irof  the 
stem  and  foliage.    I  obseryed  it  carefully  until  it  bloomed,  when 
it  proyed  to  be  a  fine  yellow,  all  the  other  shoots  retaining  the 
normal  colour  of  the  Safrano.    From  this  sport,  which  was 
named  'Isabella  Sprunt,'  from  one  of  my  daughters,  I  sent 
cutting  to  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  florist  of  New  York,  in  1860, 
and  it  was  sent  out  by  him  some  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
I  think  before  the  close  of  the  war,  though  I  heard  nothing 
concerning  it  tiU  1865.     (By  referring  to  old  files  of  the 
(humtry  e^entlenuM  we  find  Mr.  Buchanan  first  offered  this 
for  sola  in  1865).    In  the  winter  of  1866  I  took  up  the  old 
plant  and  sawed  the  stock  into  fiye  or  six  pieces,  being  careful 
to  get  a  good  share  of  the  root  to  the  yellow  shoot ;  that  plant 
still  liyes  and  is  quite  constant,  though  it  has  had  perhaps  two 
or  three  Safrano  flowere,  certainly  one,  and  besides,  about  two 
years  aeo  there  was  a  fully  deyeloped  bud  and  flower,  exactly 
one  half  of  which  was  like  Safrano,  and  the  other  half  like 
Isabella  Spmnt    I  tried  to  flx  this  new  sport,  but  it  produced 
afterwards  only  yellow  flowers.    About  the  same  time  (1866) 
I  diyided  some  strong  plants  of  Agrippina  and  planted  them 
at  my  new  home.    Two  or  three  years  later  I  observed  a  single 
wioot  from  one  of  these  plants  growing  yigorously  without 
flowers  or  branches,  and  as  I  obseryed  it  from  time  to  time,  it 
continued  until  it  measured  oyer  16  feet  before  it  showed  any 
bjads,  the  rest  of  the  plant  retaining  its  normal  characteristics. 
This  shoot  branched  out  yery  freely  the  following  year,  and 
cuttings  retained  the  same  habit  invariably.    I  came  to  the 
Conclosion  that  this  was  not  a  sport  but  a  chance  seedling,  as 


the  flowen  were  so  yery  unlike  the  parent,  and  the  roots  were 
go  matted  together  that  I  could  not  determine  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  <^d  root  or  not  without  taking  up  the  whole 
plant,  which  I  was  unwilling  to  do.  But  the  wonderful  thing 
IS,  that  after  the  rest  of  the  plant  had  for  years  retained  its 
original  habit  and  flowers,  gradually  it  began  to  change,  until 
the  whole  is  now  like  the  James  Sprunt  in  growth  and  flower, 
and  no  part  of  the  Agrippina  remains.  I  have  written  yon 
this  statement  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself,  my  own 
opinion  having  changed  more  than  once." 

Safrano  is,  therefore,  without  doubt  a  sport  resulting  from 
one  of  these  strange  freaks  in  which  Nature  occasionally 
indulges.  About  James  Sprunt  there  is  less  certainty,  but  I 
ooDsider  it  also  to  be  a  sport ;  it  is  like  Agrippina,  only  with 
more  substance  of  flower  and  greater  vigour  of  growth.  The 
theory  of  evolution  would  point  towards  this  as  an  example  of 
how  Nature  tends  towards  progres^on  and  improvement  as 
well  as  towards  yariation. 

In  the  production  of  new  Roses,  instead  of  having  exhausted 
the  field,  as  a  few  writers  have  incautiously  observed,  we  have 
only  just  entered  it ;  the  f  ntuie  pussibilities  open  to  the  raiser 
of  new  Roses  is  only  dawning  upon  us.  Lyons,  France,  is  the 
head  centre  from  whence  most  of  our  cherished  Roses  have 
come.  Mens.  Jean  Sisley,  an  eminent  horticultural  authority, 
says  that  none  of  their  rosarians  practise  artificial  fertilisation ; 
they  simply  gather  and  sow  the  seed  as  they  would  sow  a  field 
with  Carrots,  and  for  the  most  part  not  eycn  keeping  the  yarie* 
ties  separate.  Nature  unaided  is  left  to  do  all,  and  eveiything 
is  left  to  chance. 

By  adopting  the  same  practice  we  might  just  as  well  produce 
many  vaneties  of  value,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  found  among^ 
us  many  to  thus  take  their  chance  in  the  production  of  new 
sorts.  But  why  leave  it  all  to  chance?— H.  B.  Ellwanobs. 
^Bmd  before  the  W.N.Y,  HortievUural  Society,  Roekeiter.) 


RHODODENDRONS. 


Haediest  of  evergreens  and  grandest  of  flowering  shrubs. 
Rhododendrons  should  be  grown  in  all  gardens  where  the  soil 
is  suitable,  and  Uiis  is  nearly  everywhere  except  on  the  lime- 
stone formation  and  where  the  subsoil  is  very  dry.  A  light 
sandy  yegetable  soil  is  the  best,  but  the  ahrabs  grow  freely  in 
some  clays  and  strong  marls.  No  shrubs  can  be  transplanted 
more  eaidly  than  these,  and  few  grow  better  under  the  snade  of 
trees,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  grand  manpeci  of  them  at  Oobham 
HsJl,  Deepdene,  and  many  other  places  that  could  be  men* 
tiofied ;  but  the  best  yarieties  are  worthy  of  better  positions, 
asd  should  have  prominent  places  in  pleasure  grounds  and 
shrubberies.  Now  that  the  shrubs  are  flowering  is  the  yery 
be«t  time  for  making  selections ;  and  as  I  haye  lately  had  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  Mr.  Mcintosh's  fine  collection  at  Dun* 
eevan  and  noting  some  of  the  best  varieties  for  my  own  satis- 
faction, my  notes  may  probably  be  useful  to  others,  and  I 
submit  them  just  as  they  were  written  in  the  garden.  All  the 
yarieties  mentioned  are  unquestionably  good,  and  no  one  can 
err  by  including  them  in  their  collections. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sturges,  like  a  Pelargonium,  blush,  dark  blotch ; 
the  best  of  its  class.  Lady  Claremont,  crimson,  dark  blotch ; 
a  splendid  yariety.  Cardinal,  a  comparatively  new  and  veiy 
rich  flower,  the  colour  being  suggested  by  &>e  name.  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  crimson,  very  bright  and  glowing ;  exoeUent.  Mrs. 
Holf  end,  salmon,  grand  trusses ;  the  finest  of  its  colour.  Michael 
Waterer,  magnificent  in  colour  and  trass ;  should  be  in  e^«ry 
collection,  as  also  should  its  rich,  free,  and  fine  kinsmen 
Frederick  and  John  Waterer.  Adrian  (new),  fine  truss,  rose, 
daik  centre  ;  yeiy  effective.  Annie  DixweU  (also  new),  rose 
and  crimson  ;  free  and  very  good.  Meteor,  rich  fiery  crimson ;  a 
fine,  new,  brilliant  variety.  Lord  Selbome,  salmon-crimson, 
highly  attractive.  Madame  Cavalho,  Pictum,  Papilicmacenm, 
and  Mrs.  John  Clutton  are  blush  or  nearly  white  varieties  with 
amber  blotches  more  or  less  prominent,  and  are  indispensable 
for  associating  with  darker  forms.  Purity,  almost  pure  white, 
and  The  Queen  are  also  of  unquestionable  merit,  and  yeiy 
beautiful.  Sigismund  Rucker  (new),  magenta  and  rich  crim- 
son ;  a  splendid  variety.  Mrs.  William  Agnew,  magnifloent 
truss,  rose  and  amber  ;  one  of  the  finest  in  the  garden.  Lady 
Armstrong,  rich  rose ;  an  excellent  variety.  Cyaneum,  purplish 
mauve ;  bright  and  telling.  Gloriosum,  blush  pink,  remarlmbly 
fine  trusses;  very  imposing.  Mrs.  J.  Shuttleworth,  neariy 
scarlet  with  white  anthers;  free  and  very  good.  Yictumm, 
rosy  scarlet,  free  and  bright ;  and  similarly  fifee  is  the  soazlet 
yariety  Decorator.     Raphael,  rosy  crimson  with  dense  dark 
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apots ;  a  remarkably  fine  variety.  Mrs.  Heywood,  silyery  lilac 
and  amber ;  large  truss,  and  effectiye.  James  Mcintosh,  grand 
flower  and  fine  truss,  rosy  crimson  ;  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
Keilsoni,  bright  crimson,  good  truss;  free  and  fine.  Lady 
Southampton  (new),  rose-tinted  ;  a  charming  variety  of  great 
merit.  William  Gladstone,  smooth  deep  rose;  good.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Longman,  purplish-crimson,  yellowish  spot  ;  very 
atriking.  Louisa  Countess  of  Ashburton,  salmon-rose;  very 
beautiful.  Kate  Waterer,  rose,  yellow  blotch,  fine  flower  and 
truss ;  one  of  the  best.  Agamemnon,  very  rich  lake  with  white 
bloteh  ;  dark  and  distinct  Minnie,  blush  pink  with  chocolate 
blotoh ;  an  attractive  variety.  Furpureum  elegans  and  Album 
elegans  are  fine  and  telling  varieties.  Alexander  Dancer,  rosy 
crimson ;  very  large  truss.  Old  Port,  a  veiy  dark  and  fioe 
variety.  Atrosanguineum,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  :fich 
crimsons.  This  variety  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hovey  to  America 
for  hybridising  purposes.  Mrs.  Thomas  Wain,  rosy  purple, 
white  stamens ;  neat  and  good.  Dhuleep  Singh,  chocolate- 
crimson,  deep  and  rich ;  a  magnificent  variety.  Baroness 
Lionel  de  Bothschild,  salmon-rose;  very  lovely.  King  of 
Purples,  distinct  and  telling.  Iron  Duke  (new),  rich  crimson- 
ficarlet.  Mrs.  F.  Hankey  (also  comparatively  new),  rose,  dafk 
bloteh ;  fine.  Nero,  purplish-crimson,  grand  truss  and  fine 
colour ;  and  Standish*s  Pedection,  a  superior  white  variety  and 
highly  attractive. 

I  may  add  that  I  had  read  of  Mr.  Mcintosh's  garden  being 
both  enjoyable  and  instructive,  and  I  found  it  so,  while  nothing 
could  exceed  the  courtesy  of  the  owner  whose  knowledge  of 
the  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  in  his  possession  is  of  great  value 
to  visitors  seeking  information.  Most  interesting,  too,  is  it  to 
notice  the  confidence  existing  between  Mr.  Mcintosh  and  his 
feathered  friends — even  the  timid  chaffinches  follow  him  "  all 
over  the  place"  begging  for  the  crumbs  of  biscuit  that  he 
scatters  at  his  feet ;  while  the  ducks  and  chickens  if  they  see 
him  afar  off  race  with  each  other  for  the  sweetest  morsels, 
and  they  never  run  in  vain.  The  Bhododendi'ons  are  fading 
now,  but  my  visit  will  not  soon  fade  from  my  memory. — 
A  Gabdeneb. 


CONIFERS  IN  PENRHYN  PARK. 

Thb  following  are  the  measurements  of  several  trees  growing 
inside  the  parkliere,  and  which  I  consider  worthy  of  notice,  m 
some  of  the  specimens,  though  g^rowing  at  a  high  elevation  and 
exposed  to  the  rough  winds  blowing  in  from  the  Irish  Sea,  are 
perhaps  the  best  of  their  kind  in  England. 

Thiodium  sempervireru, — Height,  63  feet ;  g^rth  of  stem*  at 
t  feet  from  the  ground  9  feet,  and  at  5  feet  up,  8  feet ;  diameter 
of  spread  of  branches,  28  feet.  This  tree  is  growing  on  the 
sloping  ground  between  the  carriage  drive  and  river  Ogwen,  and 
about  naif  way  between  Penrhyn  Castle  and  the  model  villajge 
of  Llandegai.  It  is  a  beautifid  specimen,  richly  clothed  with 
foliage  of  a  brownish  green  colour,  but  unfortunately  duriog  a 
severe  storm  its  leader  was  broken  over,  which  is,  however,  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  another  side  shoot  Trees  of  this  species 
succeed  admirably  here,  several  others  being  little  inferior  to 
the  one  described. 

WeUingtonia  gigantea,  growing  close  to  the  carriage  drive, 
and  nearer  Llandegai  than  the  former,  measures  as  follows : — 
Height,  60  feet ;  girth  of  stem  at  8  feet  from  the  ground,  7  feet 
9  inches ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches,  19  feet  All  the  trees 
of  Uus  kind  are  in  a  very  healthy  and  thriving  condition,  and 
seem  well  adapted  for  their  high  and  breezy  situation. 

Pieea  PindroWf  growing  a  few  yards  from  the  latter,  has 
attained  the  following  dimensions: — Height,  60  feet;  girth  of 
Item  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  4  feet  4  inches ;  diameter  of 
spread  of  branches,  22  feet.  This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  about 
which  there  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  some  eminent 
nurserymen  declaring  it  to  be  P.  iNordmanniana,  while  others 
sffinn  it  to  be  P.  Pindrow ;  indeed  it  requires  a  very  careful 
inspection,  as  the  difference  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Abies  Douglatilj  growing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  carnage 
drive  from  the  trees  already  described,  is  76  feet  high ;  girth  of 
stem  at  8  feet  from  the  grouad.  11  feet,  and  at  6  feet,  9  feet 
4  inches,  with  a  diameter  of  spread  of  branches  of  6 1  feet.  A djoin- 
ing  this  tree  are  two  others  of  the  same  kind  and  of  nearly  similar 
dimensions.  All  three  have,  however,  suffered  severely  from  the 
effects  of  their  exposed  situation,  their  leaders  having  been 
repeatedly  broken  over  by  the  wind ;  and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  Douslas  Firs  here  on  overtopping  the  surrounding 
trees  become  table-headed  from  the  repeat^  loss  of  leaders. 

Pi4fea  Webbiana. — Height,  63  feet;  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet  from 


the  ground,  4  feet  4  inches ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches, 

20  feet  This  tree  is  not  in  a  very  thriving  condition  and  but 
thinly  clad  with  foliage,  which  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by 
its  g^wing  in  a  damp  situation  close  to  the  Ogwen  River. 

Picea  grandU, — Height,  63  feet ;  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  6  feet  4  indies ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches, 
27  feet.  This  is  a  handsome  specimen,  growing  a  short  distance 
from  the  last-mentioned  tree,  but  in  drier  soil,  and  is  worthy  of 
a  better  position,  being  entirely  hid  from  the  carriage  drive. 

Picea  nobilii. — The  largest  tree  here  of  this  kind  is  61  feet  in 
height;  with  a  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  of  4  feet 
6  inches ;  and  diameter  of  spread  of  branches  of  24  feet. 

Oi^yptameriaiaponica. — Height,  48  feet ;  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  4  feet  2  inches ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches, 
18  feet.  This  and  ^e  following  tree  are  growing  close  to  the 
entrance  from  port  Penrhyn. 

Oedms  Deodura — Height,  62  feet;  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  4  feet  8  inches ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches, 
23  feet 

Thufa  Menzieiii. — ^Trees  of  this  kind  grow  yery  rapidly  here, 
several,  though  of  no  great  age,  having  already  attained  the 
height  of  40  feet. 

Abies  moiHnda. — Height,  40  feet ;  girth  of  stem  at  8  feet  from 
the  ground,  3  feet  10  inches;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches 

21  feet.  This  species  of  Spruce  attains  great  perfisction  here, 
and  as  an  ornamental  tree  its  drooping  foliage  forms  a  striking 
contrast  when  mixed  with  Conifers  of  a  more  stiff  and  rigid 
appearance. 

On  the  lawn  tennis  ground,  between  the  castle  and  flower 
garden,  are  the  following  trees,  the  sizes  of  which  fully  illustrate 
Uie  growths  made  by  different  trees  on  the  same  soil  in  a  given 
space  of  time,  the  height  of  each  when  planted  being  about  6  feet. 

WeUingtonia  gigantea.—VlKatdd  on  the  1 7th  October,  1869, 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Height,  3-5  feet  2  inches ;  girth  of 
stem  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  4  feet  1 1  inches ;  diameter  of 
spread  of  branches,  16  feet. 

A  Turkey  Oak,  planted  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  same  date,  is 
now  28  feet  10  iaohes  m  height,  with  a  diameter  of  spread  of 
branches  of  18  feet. 

English  ^a^b.— -Planted  by  H.R.H.  The  Duke  ofConnaughton 
the  17th  October,  1859.  Height,  21  feet  6  inches;  diameter  of 
spread  of  branches,  10  feet 

Pioea  Nordmanniana. — Planted  in  1867  by  Sir  James  McGarel 
Hogg.  Height,  43  feet  6  inches ;  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  8  feet  6  inches ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches,  16  feet 

WeUingtonia  gigantea, — Planted  in  1867  by  the  Lady  Hogg. 
Height,  63  feet;  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  6  feet 
10  inches ;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches,  16  feet. 

Taxodium  sempervirens. — Planted  in  1867  by  the  Lady 
Penrhyn.  Height,  42  feet  6  inches;  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  6  feet  6  inches;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches,  15  feet 

Two  very  fine  Cedars  of  Lebanon  adorn  the  flower  garden, 
the  height  of  each  being  upwards  of  60  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
spread  of  branches  of  60  feet  One  of  these  noble  trees  has  from 
time  to  time,  by  severe  gales,  been  denuded  of  many  of  its  largest 
branches,  leaving  one  side  almost  bare,  and  giving  the  tree  an 
old  and  hoary  appearance. 

An  Araucaria  Ounningfiamii  growing  here,  and  which  is  con- 
sidered the  largest  specimen  in  England,  is  38  feet  in  height, 
with  a  girth  of  3  feet  7  inches  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
diameter  of  spread  of  branches  of  18  feet. 

Abies  Menziesii. — Height,  63  feet;  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  3  feet  6  inches;  diameter  of  spread  of  branches. 
21  feet  This  tree  occupies  a  sheltered  position  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  castle,  being  well  protected  by  taller  trees. 

Growing  almost  side  by  side  are  two  trees  of  the  Hemlock 
Spruce,  Abies  canadensis,  the  larger  measuring  42  feet  9  inches 
in  height,  with  a  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  of  3  feet 
6  inches,  and  diameter  of  spread  of  branches  of  21  feet  These 
trees  are  elegant  in  appearance  and  valuable  as  growing  imder 
the  shade  and  drip  of  other  trees. 

Fitzroga  patagonica. — Conspicuous  amongst  the  plants  in  the 
nursery  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  graceful  drooping  evergreen 
tree,  measuring  in  height  17  feet,  and  with  a  diameter  of  spread 
of  branches  of  9  feet ;  also  a  Photinia  glabra^  affirmed  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  shrubs  of  the  kind  in  Britain. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  stete  that  the  general  class  of  soil  on 
which  these  trees  are  growing  is  sandy  loam  resting  on  slato 
rock. — Anocs  D.  Webstbr  (in  Journal  qf  Forestry), 

SiBTHOBPiA.  EUROPJGA.— Among  plants  useful  for  baskets 
none  excel  the  beautiful  Ck>mi8h  Moneywort  or  Sibthorpia 
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earopiea.  Its  leaves  are  alternate,  roundish,  broadly  renate—' 
in  fiM;t  similar  to  the  pretty  Peperomia  prostrata  figured  in 
hut  week's  Journal.  Tne  beantv  of  the  Cornish  Moneywort 
is  in  its  willingness  to  grow  anywhere,  excepting,  perhaps,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  As  a  British  plant  it  is  very  rare,  the 
variegated  form  being  very  beautiful. — W.  RoBEBTS. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HARDT  FRriT  OARDBW. 

Thk  prolonged  easterly  winds  have  resulted  in  a  grieTons  attack 
of  aphides  on  bush  fruit,  and  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  Cherry, 
Plum,  Peach,  and  Nectarine  trees  are  seriouAly  affected.  Dippio|f 
the  shoots  in  tobacco  water  is  a  tedious  but  generally  an  effectual 
process  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  on  a  day  aod  the  trees  are  then 
washed  thoroughly  with  the  syringe  or  engine.  Stopping  the 
foreright  and  side  shoots  of  Plums  and  Cherries  to  about  three 
leaves  will  to  a  great  extent  assist  in  freeing  the  trees  from  the 
insects,  the  growths  required  for  laying-in  or  extension  beine 
dipped  in  tobacco  water  and  afterwards  syringed  as  advised 
above.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  may  be  treated  similarly^ 
oaly  the  shoots  must  not  be  stopped,  and  as  there  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blistered  leaves  the  worst  should  be  re« 
moved,  and  with  finer  weather  we  may  hope  for  better  foliage. 
Pyramidal  or  bush  trees  of  Apples.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
should  also  be  pruned  in,  the  siae  Rooots  to  three  or  four  leaves, 
and  the  terminals  to  about  six,  whilst  trees  in  process  of  formation 
may  be  allowed  to  make  12  inches  of  growth  before  stopping. 
Avoid  crowding  the  trees  with  too  much  growth,  it  being  better 
to  rub  off  superfluous  shoots  and  keep  the  heads  open  so  as  to 
admit  the  ripening  influence  of  air  and  light.  Bush  fruits  such  as 
Gooseberries,  Red  and  White  Currants^  should  be  stopped  back 
where  the  growth  is  too  abundant,  the  side  shoots  to  within  about 
three  joints  of  their  base,  and  the  terminals  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension desired.  Black  Currants  must  not  have  the  shoots  stopped ; 
they  with  Grooseberries  and  Currants  being  infested  with  aphides 
may  be  stringed  as  advised  for  fruit  trees.  The  stopping  and 
nailing,  tying,  or  laying-in  of  wall  trees  generally  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  laving  in  a  sufficiency  of 
well-placed  shoots  to  fill  up  or  extend  the  trees  as  necessary, 
and  in  pruning  Pears  any  strong  forerights  should  be  rubbed  off 
or  where  they  project  beyond  the  spurs  be  cut  back,  not  stopping 
the  shoots  closer  than  three  or  four  leaves,  as  when  cut  back 
severely  they  will  probably  start  into  strone  second  growth 
instead  of  forming  spurs.  Reduce  the  number  of  suckers  of  Rasp- 
berries  to  four  or  six  of  the  strongest,  pulling  up  the  others. 
Strawberries  should  be  netted  over  to  protect  the  fruit  from  birds, 
and  should  be  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  also  Raspberries, 
especially  in  light  shallow  soils,  mulching  with  short  manure  as  a 
check  to  evaporation,  and  to  increase  the  size  and  continuance  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  little  use  doine  this  after  the  fruit  is  ripening. 
Where  Gooseberry  crops  are  neavy  the  fruit  should  be  well 
thinned  by  gathering  for  tarts,  Ac,  as  allowiog  too  many  fruits 
to  remain  on  varieties  grown  for  dessert  impairs  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit. 

8trawberrie$  in  Pott  for  Forcing, — Preparations  should  be  made 
for  lavering  runners  as  early  as  possible.  Those  planted  out 
early  last  year  will  afford  strong  runners  in  advance  of  older 
plants,  and  the  space  between  the  rows  is  also  greater.  Pots 
3  inches  in  diameter  are  suitable  for  the  layers,  placing  a  row 
of  pots  between  every  alternate  row  of  plants  and  alMut  half 
plunged.  The  runners  from  two  rows  of  plants  will  be  sufficient 
for  one  row  of  pots,  leaving  every  alternate  row  vacant  for 
facility  of  watenng  the  runners  after  they  are  layered  in  the 
pots.  Good  turfy  rather  strong  loam  with  a  fifth  of  old  manure 
and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  dust  form  a  suitable  compost,  potsherds 
are  not  necess&ry.  A  slight  indent  should  be  made  in  the  soil 
in  the  centre  of  the  pots,  the  runners  being  placed  there  and 
secured  with  a  peg.  Keep  the  soil  moist  and  they  will  soon 
become  well  rooted,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  effected  detach  them 
from  the  parent  and  remove  to  a  north  wall  or  hedge  for  a  few 
days,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  large  pots.  Yicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucr^e,  and  President,  with  Dr. 
Hogg  for  late  foremg,  are  good  varieties. 

FRUIT  H0U8BS. 

Vines. — Early  Vines  which  have  been  cleared  of  ripe  fruit  must 
be  copiously  syringed,  and  if  red  spider  have  obtained  a  hold  cm 
the  foliage  apply  an  insecticide,  which  the  foliage  will  now  b^ir 
without  injury.  If  the  foliage  has  suffered  from  red  spider  or 
other  cause,  allow  a  moderate  extension  of  the  laterals.  The 
inside  borders  should  be  kept  moist.  When  Muscats  are  stoning 
admit  air  freely  as  a  preventive  of  scalding,  similar  remaiks 
applying  to  Lady  Downe's  undergoing  that  process.  Finish  the 
thinning  of  late  Grapes  as  soon  as  possible,  mulching  the  inside 
borders  and  affording  thorough  supplies  of  water  about  once  a 
week.  Raised  outside  borders  will  also  require  mulching  and 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather,  as  when  the  surface  becomes 
dry  the  roots  descend  in  quest  of  moisture,  which  is  certain  to 
result  in  shanking,  especially  in  a  wet  season.    With  an  insuffi- 


ciency of  water,  though  the  roots  be  near  the  surface,  the  swelling 
of  the  Grapes  will  be  impeded  to  the  detriment  of  the  present 
crop  and  ripening  the  foliage  prematurely.  Cold  nights  will  still 
necessitate  the  maintenance  of  fires,  the  temperature  not  being 
allowed  to  fall  below  60°  to  65«  or  70°  to  lo'^  by  day.  The  fires, 
however,  should  be  extinguished  early  on  fine  mornings,  when 
ventilation  must  have  attention,  increasing  it  as  the  sun  eains 
power.  When  a  temperature  of  80°  or  85*  has  been  reached  the 
front  ventilators  may  be  opened,  but  not  to  lower  the  temperature 
below  the  degi-ees '  indicated  above,  as  sudden  depressions  and 
cold  draughts  are  productive  of  rust.  Close  the  house  early  and 
by  or  before  80°  is  reached  in  the  declining  temperature.  Newly 
planted  Vines  having  taken  freely  to  the  fresh  soil  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  growth  by  closing  the  house  early,  syring- 
ing copiously  on  fine  afternoons,  encouraging  the  roots  by  mulch- 
ing, and  watering  oopiouslv. 

Cherry  Hou$e. — Red  spider  will  have  increased  owing  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  syringing  whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening  and  for 
preserving  it  in  good  condition ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Cherries  are 
gathered  syringe  twice  a  day.  Open  the  house  fully,  and  when 
the  buds  are  becoming  prominent  remove  the  roof  lights.  Black 
aphides  must  be  kept  under  by  fumigation.  Cease  synnging  Plum 
trees  when  the  fruit  oommences  colouring^  and  supply  weak 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots  whenever  it  is  requu^. 

i/«/oR#.— Seed  may  still  be  sown,  but  for  dung-heated  frames 
and  pits  the  last  sowing  should  be  made  at  once,  and  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  the  plants  produced  will  afford  a  supply  of  ripe 
fruit  towards  the  close  of  September.  Those,  however,  who  have 
light  well-heated  houses  may  continue  sowing  up  to  the  end  of 
July.  The  later  plants  will  continue  the  supply  of  fruit  up  to 
November,  after  which  Melons  arc  of  indifferent  quality.  A  good 
bottom  heat  should  be  secured  to  young  plants,  which  will  not 
only  encourage  their  speedy  establishment,  but  will  lessen  the 
necessity  for  fire  heat,  that  will  only  now  be  required  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  below  65°  at  night  and  70<>  to  75°  by  day. 
'  Keep  the  laterals  closely  stopped  where  the  fruit  is  swelling,  and 
if  they  crowd  the  principal  leaves  thin  them  well  out,  afford- 
ing the  needful  support  to  the  fruit.  Cut  the  fruits  when  they  are 
fairly  ripe,  not  allowing  them  to  become  so  ripe  as  to  part  from 
the  footstalk ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  cut  too  soon  the  fruit  will 
shrivel  and  be  poor  in  flavour.  Fruits  that  must  be  cut  from  ex- 
hausted plants  to  make  room  for  successional  plants  should  bo 
removed  with  a  foot  or  more  of  stem  attached,  and  be  ripened  on 
a  shelf.  Fertilise  all  pistillate  flowers  every  day  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  when  three  or  four  fruit  per  plant  are  set  and  swelling 
remove  all  the  other  flowers  as  well  as  any  surplus  fruits,  giving 
the  plants  a  good  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure,  and  cover  the 
roots  with  earth.  Close  pits  and  frames  early,  so  as  to  secure  a 
good  heat  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  during  the 
night.  In  bright  weather  shade  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  will  be  an  advantage,  but  it  should  only  be  given 
to  prevent  scorching. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse. — ^Fuchsias  that  commenced  flowering  early  should 
now  be  reg^ilarly  supplied  Mrith  weak  liquid  manure,  and  syringed 
overhead  daily  to  keep  down  insects.  Plants  flowering  very  early 
are  liable  to  become  shabby  in  appearance  and  are  not  satisfactory. 
Sach  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  for  a  month  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  the  flowers  and  seedpods  being  picked  off  and  the  wood 
cut  back  about  a  third ;  and  after  the  buds  have  started  the  plants 
can  be  shifted  into  pots  2  or  8  inches  larger,  employing  good  rich 
soil.  If  then  taken  indoors  they  will  flower  again  through  the 
autumn  and  be  very  usef  nl.  Plants  recjuired  to  bloom  about  the 
end  of  August  or  early  in  September  will,  if  plunged  outdoors  in 
a  sheltered  place,  make  sturdy  compact  growth  and  flower  more 
profusely  than  those  kept  indoors.  Place  them  under  glass  about 
a  month  before  they  are  required  in  flower,  attending  well  with 
water,  and  syringing  overhead.  Spring-struck  cuttings  of  these 
plants  for  late  display  should  be  shifted-on  as  they  require  more 
root  room,  syringing  and  shading  from  hot  sun  so  as  to  promote 
free  growth,  removing  the  blooms  as  they  show,  and  feeding  with 
liquid  manure.  To  ensure  Kalosanthes  flowering  well  the  follow- 
ing year  they  should  be  placed  outdoors  and  be  well  supplied 
with  water.  Young  plants  of  Adenandras,  Boronias,  Chorozemas, 
Eriostemons,  Hedaromas,  Polygalas,  Pimeleas,  Leschenaultias, 
Pleromas,  and  others  that  are  free-rooting  require  removal  into 
larger  pots,  as  advised  in  spring.  They  require  good  fibrous  peat 
with  a  small  admixture  of  sand.  The  soil  should  be  in  a 
moderately  moist  condition,  and  the  ball  of  the  plants  should  also 
be  moist.  Keep  up  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  house,  which  will 
promote  the  speedy  establishment  of  the  plants.  Slight  shade  in 
bright  weather  should  be  afforded  until  the  roots  begin  to  take 
hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Gompholobiums, 
and  Hovea  Celsi  that  make  but  few  roots  will  not  require  shifting 
at  this  season  unless  very  strong.  Half-specimen  hardwooded 
plants  that  require  additional  root  room  should  receive  a  shift, 
and  be  shaded  with  some  light  material  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Let  all  young  plants  be  regularly  tied  as  they  make  growth, 
keeping  the  strongest  well  ti^  out  and  down  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot.    Pimeleas,  Chorozemas,  Erioetemonsi  Polygalas,  and  similar 
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plants  should  be  ayringed  overhead  daring  the  snmmer  season,  hi 
order  to  promote  growth  and  keep  them  frie  from  msects.  Encou- 
rage the  growth  of  Azaleas  that  flowered  early,  and  where  potted 
some  we^:8  ago  thej  should  have  the  shading  reduced,  or  only 
afforded  in  rerj  bright  weather.  Afford  liquid  manure  to  weak 
pUuits  at  ererT  alt^ate  watering.  Remove  the  seedpods  from 
late-flowered  plants,  and  encourage  them  to  make  all  the  growth 
possible  by  keeping  tiie  house  rauier  close  and  moist  and  shading 
from  tiie  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Acacias,  Bourardias,  Correas, 
Cjtisuses,  Linums,  Monochsetums.  Ac,  for  winter  flowering  should 
have  every  enoonragement  to  make  a  free  growth,  and  my  ihat 
require  more  root  room  should  be  afforded  it  at  once,  so  as  to  fill 
the  pots  with  roots  before  they  are  placed  outdoors  to  harden  the 
growUi.  Epacrises  that  are  making  free  growth  should  have 
plenty  of  light,  admitting  air  early,  and  syringing  the  plants 
moderately  oyerhead. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors" 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Br.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel;^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doiug  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relatmg  to  Gi&rdening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Gaulthsria  SHALLOII  (£.  F.  B.y—1%  is  propagated  by  layerB»  and  plants 
can  be  obtained  from  those  nnnetymen  who  grow  large  oollectiona  of  ever- 
greens.   It  is  of  yery  eaey  cnltnre,  and  grows  well  nnder  trecii. 

SOrL  Uksatisfactort  (  Wett  St^olJt).—U  you  will  send  us  a  sample  of 
the  Boil  and  green  matter  you  describe,  and  state  also  the  position  of  your 
garden,  wheuier  it  is  low  or  shaded  with  treesi  we  will  endeayour  to  answer 
yonr  letter,  which  we  axe  unable  to  do  now  in  a  aatisCactory  manner. 

Z09AL  Pelargoniuxs  NOT  Flowsrhcq  iWkite  Awe) .—If  your  soil  fa 
sot  rich  make  it  very  Ann  when  planting,  prenlng  it  quite  hard  nmnd  the 
roots  with  a  blunted  stick ;  the  growths  will  then  be  mora8hort>jointed  and 
flowers  more  plentiful.  If  this  plan  fails  plnui^e  tbo  plants,  quite  oovering 
the  pots,  and  you  will  haye  abundance  of  flowers  if  you  grow  good  bedding 
varieties. 

SSBDLnro  Auriculas  (.Flora). — The  plants  you  have  recently  potted 
should  be  placed  in  a  frame  facing  the  north,  and  during  hot  weather  ft 
will  be  adyantageous  if  the  firame  can  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall 
or  building.  "WsJbex  the  idants  carefully,  ventilate  suiBeiently,  and  keep 
them  free  from  inncts*  slogs,  and  caterpillars.  The  plants  can  be  wintered 
safely  in  the  frame,  which  should  be  removed  to  a  more  sunny  position 
during  September. 

P^Batb  Asparagus  (/(i2em).~The  bundles  to  which  yon  refer  as  sold  in  the 
shops  at  Bath  and  eaten  like  Asparagus  are  flower  beads  of  Omithogalum 
pyrenaicum,  a  British  plant  that  grows  in  meadows  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country. 

Grapes  Scalded  (Old  Sia>KHber).—It  you  keep  the  Vines  well  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots  and  maintain  a  ^ght  temperature  of  65°  for  the 
Hnscats,  with  the  top  lights  opened  about  half  an  inch,  and  increase  the 
ventilation  very  early  In  the  morning  (immediately  the  sun  raises  the  tem- 
peratnre  of  the  house),  the  Grapes  will  swell  to  maturity.  Scalding  is  cauied 
by  permitting  the  temperature  of  the  house  to  become  too  high  before  the 
ventilatora  are  opened  and  then  admitting  a  large  volume  of  air  at  once  to 
reduce  the  heat.  The  heat  of  vineries  should  never  be  reduced  by  ventilation, 
but  the  temperature  should  be  prevented  rising  so  as  to  render  any  reduction 
of  heat  unnecessary. 

Grapes  Scalded  (P.  A).~The  berries  sent  are  seriously  injured,  and  if 
the  majority  on  the  Vines  are  in  a  similar  state  the  crop  will  be  spoiled. 
Baise  the  night  temperature  of  the  house  V*,  and  in  other  respects  follow  the 
advice  given  to  "  Old  Subscriber."  Early  ventilation  is  most  important  in 
the  management  of  vineries,  and  we  have  often  found  tliat  scorching  and 
scalding  occur  on  Sunday  mornings,  when  the  attendants  sometimes  indulge 
In  rest  for  an  hour  or  two  longer  than  usual. 

BCAliB  ON  Camellias  (C.  2).).— The  woolly  matter  on  the  Camellia  leaves 
Is  the  protective  covering  of  young  scale,  of  which  great  numbers  ure  visible 
through  a  powerful  lens.  The  most  satisfact^^  mode  of  eradicating  the 
peat  is  to  sponge  the  leaves  carofolly  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap, 
Qishurst  compound,  or  other  approved  insecticide.  Syringing  the  shrubs 
with  paraffin  water,  an  oanoe  of  the  oil  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  soapy  water, 
has  been  found  effectual  by  some  cnltivatora. 

Dbstroting  Caterpillars  (£.  Coot).— Yon  will  find  an  excellent  mode 
of  destroying  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar  detailed  on  page  4M  of  our  issue  of 
last  week.  Mr.  Witherspoon  informs  us  that  when  the  weather  is  calm  and 
the  bmihes  damp  ho  dusts  them  with  hellebore  powder  through  a  piece  of 
muslin,  and  next  morning  all  the  caterpillars  that  have  been  touchied  with 
the  powder  are  found  dead.  This  simple  and  effective  plan  is  also  snoocasf  ally 
adopted  by  other  cnltivatora  in  ridding  their  bushes  from  the  injurious  pest. 

Meloks  Bauvhsq  (W.  3^.).— The  plants  require  more  heat  and  ventila- 
tion. The  temperature  of  the  frame  should  not  be  much  below  70°  in  the 
morning  when  the  glass  is  uncovered,  the  lights  being  raised  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  at  the  back  all  night  according  to  the  weather.  If  the  wind 
is  keen  the  aperture  for  ventilation  should  be  sheltered  with  a  board  fixed  on 
edge  an  inch  or  two  from  the  back  of  the  frame. '  The  Aquil^as  you  have 
sent  are  Eeedling  forms  of  A.  vulgaris,  some  of  which  are  very  pretty.  They 
have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  A.  Skinneri,  which  is  scarlet  and  yellow 
with  long  spurs. 

Abrorxal  Calceolarias  (IT.  ;Sf.).~The  cireumstance  of  two  flowen 
being  produced  firam  one  peduncle  is  not  unusual,  neither  is  it  very  common. 


We  have  oocasionaUy  had  plants  that  produced  Qovrera  similar  to  tbos^ 
enclosed,  but  as  they  were  generally  small  and  d^flclent  In  form  like  choflS 
before  us  we  did  not  attempt  to  increase  the  varieties  by  propacpation.  We 
do  not  advise  yon  to  save  seed  from  your  plant,  as  in  all  protebility  soeb 
seed  would  produce  plants  yielding  flowers  of  inferior  quality.  You  may 
readily  strike  cuttings  or  obtain  rooted  offsets  if  you  wish  to  attempt  to  "fix" 
the  peculiarity  of  your  variety. 

Peach  Tree  Uhhealtrt  {E,  H.  JV:).— The  leaves  and  also  the  fmii; 
appear  to  have  been  punctured  by  an  insect  of  some  kind.  A  decoction  of 
quassia,  nicotine  soap,  and  other  approved  insecticides  that  have  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  either  destroy,  check,  or  prevent  the  attac>>8  of  insects. 
There  are  also  signs  of  mildew  on  the  fruit,  the  remedy  for  which  is  dusting- 
the  afl!ected  parts  ¥rith  sulphur.  The  root-action  of  ths  tree  is  also  probably 
(Msotive.  If  in  a  pot»  remove  the  tree  from  the  house,  cleanse  it  thonmiglily, 
and  glveibesh  soil.  If  planted  out,  remove  most  of  the  fmit  and  also  some 
of  the  old  sou  <rom  the  roots,  and  add  fresh  compost  to  induce  freer  root- 
action  and  restore  <he  lost  vigour  of  the  tree. 

Market  GARDENnro  <r.  /.  .v.).— Ko  one  can  safely  invest  his  capital  in 
this  business  without  having  some  practical  know  lodge  of  growing  prodnce 
for  market.  Instead  of  attempMng  to  answer  your  qncAions  we  shall  give 
you  advice  of  far  more  value.  OMSdn  an  appointment  for  a  year  in  a  large 
market  garden  and  study  dosely  the  modes  o%  cropping,  culturo,  and  all  ^e 
details  of  management  in  the  transaction  of  the  bnaiuess.  You  will.then  be  in 
a  position  to  enter  with  confidence  on  sodi  an  undertaking  as  you  soggest* 
and  you  will  find  yonr  year  of  actual  practios  of  more  valao  to  you  than  any 
advice  that  can  be  given  through  the  columns  of  a  periodical  or  by  readinir 
all  the  books  on  gax>denlng  that  are  published ;  Indeed,  thoe  are  no  books 
that  wUl  give  you  the  prodse  information  yoa  seek. 

Pike  Apples  not  FRurrma  {Tw^ve  ftars  <S(f&«rHI«r).— Tlie  plants  were 
shifted  too  late,  and  your  cmly  mode  of  inducing  them  to  f rait  now  is  to 
give  them  a  rather  severe  check.  Give  them  no  water  for  three  weeks  and 
Uttle  or  no  fire  heat,  at  the  same  time  ventilating  abundantly.  We  have 
known  the  lights  of  a  Fine  pit  opened  wide  night  and  day  daring  the  last 
three  weeks  of  June^  no  fire  heat  whatever  being  omployel*  After  that 
decided  cheok  the  plants  were  i^nnged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  M^,  and  the 
osnal  temperature  being  resumed,  nearly  all  of  them  **  threw  up"  and  gave 
a  valuable  sui^ly  of  medinm-siaed  frait. 

BVDIVB  FOR  SUCGE88I0R  (4  Youag  OirJ^vi^r).— Towards  the  sMdle  of 
June  the  first  main  crop  msj  be  sown,  anotbor  in  the  ooiirw  of  J«1^  aod 
lastly  early  in  August ;  and  in  this  month  the  oraln  plantation  is  liade. 
Sow  in  drills  12  Inches  apart  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  %ke 
surface.  When  an  inch  in  height  thin  the  phints  to  3  or  4  inches  apnit; 
those  taken  away  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  service  if  prickei  out.  Water 
should  be  given  freely  in  dry  weather.  When  the  larger  seedlings  have  been 
transplanted  the  smaller  ones  which  remain  should  have  a  gentle  watering* 
and  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  they  will  afford  a  second  successional  crop  ; 
and,  by  a  repetition  of  this  management,  in  general,  a  third.  The  plants  are 
generally  fit  for  transplanting  when  of  a  mouth's  growth  in  the  seed  bed,  or 
when  6  or  6  Inches  high.  Set  them  in  rows  12  or  16  Indies  apart  each  way ; 
the  Batavlan  reqniras  the  greatest  space.  Water  mueit  be  given  moderaftely 
every  evening  until  the  plants  are  established,  after  which  only  in  exoesdve 
and  protoMsted  drought.  Those  which  are  left  in  the  seed  bod  in  general 
attain  a  finer  growth  than  those  that  have  been  move'l.  In  November  soma 
plants  that  have  attained  nearly  their  full  size  may  be  removed  to  the  south 
side  ot  a  sloping  bank  of  dry  light  earth  raised  1  or  3  feet  behind,  to  be  pro- 
tected by  frames,  mats,  or  thick  coverings  of  litter  during  severe  and  very 
wet  weather,  but  to  be  carefully  uncovered  during  mild  dry  days.  The 
plants  in  this  instance  are  not  required  to  be  further  apart  than  6  or  8  indMS. 
This  plan  may  be  followed  in  open  days  during  Dcoerobor  and  Jannaiy,  by 
which  means  a  constant  supply  may  be  obtained.  For  modes  of  blanching 
see  our  "  Kitchen  Garden  Manual,"  price  44(2  ■,  post  free. 

Raisino  Ferns  from  Spores  (.roriuhire).—lt  the  spores  you  have  re> 
ceived  still  retain  any  life  after  their  long  voyage,  which  is  exceedingly  * 
problematical,  you  may  possibly  succeed  in  mising  yonng  plants  by  adopting 
the  following  sj'stem  of  treatment.  Obtain  som3  ordinary  light  ^rdcn  soil, 
and  bake  It  to  destroy  any  vegetable  or  animal  substances  it  may  contain 
that  would  give  rise  to  a  fungoid  growth.  Pans  or  shallow  pots  should  be 
three-parts  filled  with  potsherds,  placing  the  largest  pieces  at  the  bottom 
and  over  them  the  small  pieces.  Next  a  layer  of  moss  should  be  placed  oq 
the  drainage,  and  then  fill  up  vrith  the  bake  1  soil,  which  must  be  finely 
sifted.  Bender  the  surface  even  and  moderately  firm,  giving  sufllcient  water 
to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil,  allowing  it  to  partially  drain  before  sowing- 
the  spores.  Plaoe  the  pot  or  pan  in  a  deep  saucer,  which  must  be  kept  filled 
with  water,  and  on  the  top  of  the  pot  put  a  flat  piece  of  glaas  to  prevent 
evaporation  after  the  spores  are  sown.  A  stove  temperature  and  a  shady 
position  will  be  required  for  such  Ferns  as  you  mention.  As  soon  as  the 
green  leaf-like  expansions  or  prothallia  are  large  enough  carefnlly  lift  than, 
and  place  them  in  larger  pans  of  similar  soil,  so  that  they  have  more  epaoe 
to  grow.  When  the  young  tnmds  ^ipenr  the  plants  may  be  transfened 
singly  to  small  pots.  The  8p<N«s  of  some  q;)ecie8  of  Ferns  are  many  montha 
in  forming  the  prothallia,  while  others  are  produced  in  a  few  weeks.  Yoa 
must  wait  at  least  a  year  before  giving  up  hope,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
must  not  once  become  dry  during  that  period. 

New  Zealand  flax  (7<^m).— Phormium  tennx  is  well  worth  growing 
as  a  decorative  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  but  the  variegated 
form  is  much  more  attraetfve,  the  long  sword-shaped  leaves  being  streaked 
with  yellow.  Sow  the  seeds  in  light  sandy  soil  in  h«>«t,  and  pot  the  young 
plants  off  as  thoy  become  large  enougli.  A  soil  of  good  rich  loam  and  a 
small  quantity  of  sand  suit  it  well. 

EXHIRITINO  SWEET  WILLIAMS  (i?.  J/.).— Yon  must  st^ige  the  floweisia 
accordance  with  tlie  schedule.  If  the  term  '*  bunches "  is  employed  yoa 
may  show  as  miny  trusses  in  each  bunch  as  you  choose,  but  if  the  stipula- 
tion  is  for  **  single  trusses  "  each  variety  yoa  exhibit  must  be  represented  by 
only  one  trass.  We  certainly  consider  one  fine  truss  more  meritorioas  than 
a  number  of  small  trusses  crowded  into  a  bnnch  ;  but  yon  roust  stage  the 
finest  trusses  you  have  in  aocordance  with  the  schedule.  The  varietfes 
should  be  as  dissimilar  as  possible,  and  the  flowers  large,  round,  and  flat 
with  stout  petals,  and  the  colours  firm  and  decided  in  the  selfii,  and  clearly 
defined  in  the  Auriculsreyed  and  parti-coloured  flowers.  A  good  single 
flower  Is  far  better  than  a  bad  double  one,  and  vice  versti.  An  exhibitor  is 
disqualified  if  he  fails  to  conform  to  the  rnles  and  ignores  the  ccmditions  of 
the  schedule. 

ToaiATOES  TN  GREBNH0X7SE  {A.  0.  B,).—A.l\  that  the  plants  require  is  a 
light  position  and  ploity  of  water  at  the  roots  to  induoe  them  to  grow  and 
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flomr  inttj,  Whtn  four  or  five  tnmm  of  frail  hsro  Mt  oai  oach  plant  ilop 
tbo  fvowtht  &t  OM  joiat  beyond  them,  aihI  ttie  fruJi  will  swell  to  nMtttrl|v. 
T1t9  flnt  tnni  of  flowifn  Uo«  not  always  aet  well,  bat  joo  will  hare  no  dim* 
calty  in  obtaininir »  crop  If  jroa  attend  to  the  plants  well  by  stopping  the 
giowths  to  prewnt  them  shading  the  fruit  and  crowding  each  other,  and 
affording  snfllcient  wmter.  The  plants  may  be  sjnringvd  occasionally  after 
the  finiU  has  set,  and  when  H  Is  vwelUng  liquid  marare  applied  to  the  footo 
wUl  be  beneOdal.    There  is  no  snoh  panphlat  as  yon  aek  for. 

Maqoots  IV  CSLKBT  LbaTM  (An  Amm$emt)^T\m  grabs  are  the  tervm 
of  the  Oelsfy  fly  (Tephritia  oaopordiala).  Ten  must  crush  every  one  of 
them  at  oooe,  and  if  yoa  keep  the  foUage  dnsted  with  soot,  afkplied  as  fre- 
<|nently  as  neceseary  when  the  leaves  aie  moist,  it  will  in  some  measure  pre- 
Tvnt  the  fly  depositing  her  eggs.  SprlnkMng  the  plants  with  a  solution  of 
eoft  •oa]>— S  or  S  on.  of  soap  being  dissolved  in  each  galkm  of  water— has  the 
same  effect.  We  have  heard  if  the  leaves  of  the  common  Blder  are  boiled 
and  the  planU  are  f^-atered  with  the  •*  tea"  that  the  fly  wiU  not  attack 
them,  bat  we  have  not  tried  this  remedy.  We  shall  be  glad  to  bear  of  any  < 
ramedy  that  has  been  proved  elEoctaal  In  destroying  or  preventing  this 
<]eftracUve  pest. 

BDLB8  IK  Flower  Beim  (y.  A.).— When  bulbs  are  planted  in  clump* 
In  mixed  borders  a  stout  peg  should  be  firmly  inserted  to  mark  tlie  posi- 
tlona.  Charred  oak  pe?B  la«t  a  long  time,  bnt  snitable  lengths  of  stout 
galvanised  iron  are  more  neat  and  durable.  When  bulbs  are  planted  in 
nasRs  in  beds  to  be  snbacqacntly  ocenpied  with  smnmer  flowers,  only  the 
eariy-flon-ering  Tulips  should  be  eatpk>yed ;  these  with  Hyacinths  usually 
■mtore  their  growths  by  the  first  week  in  June,  which  is  sufficiently  early  foe« 
planting  tender  summer-fioavring  plants.  Even  if  the  foliage  of  Uie  bulbs 
has  not  quite  decayed  by  that  time  it  will  mature  if  the  plants  are  taken  up 
and  laid  in  thin)}*  in  a  rather  shaded  border.  Such  bulbs  as  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops  if  planted  near  the  margins  of  beds  can  remain  there  aithout 
interfering  with  the  summer  beddtog  plants.  In  light  sandy  soil  such 
ImUa  aa  you  name  may  without  injury  to  Uiem  be  covered  f  or  6  inches  deep. 

HjLBDT  FLOWERS  (£K*«fMKA).— As  a  rule  geometrically  designed  fiower 
beds  on  lawns  near  the  windows  of  a  mansion  are  not  suitable  for  such  hardy 
flowen  aa  yon  appear  to  require.  Such  beds  have  generally  been  formed  for 
a  special  purpose,  and  tliat  object  being  no  longer  desired  it  is  generally  the 
best  plan  to  turf  the  beds  over  and  make  borden,  and  large  beds  of  plain 
<mtl]ne  in  more  appropriate  positions  for  hardy  flowen.  We  know  of  a  great 
number  of  beds  that  have  been  dispensed  with  in  gardens,  and  the  change  is 
aooepted  as  a  decided  inqgrovement.  It  does  not  follow  that  bedding  plants 
are  not  grown  in  the  gardens  indicated  ;  they  are  grown  in  lesser  numbers 
smd  othor  position*),  and  do  not  as  formerly  constitute  the  entire  display,  but 
share  it  with  other  flowers  worthy  of  their  company.  Many  beautiful  hardy 
flowers  may  be  raised  from  seed  in  large  numbers.  Amongst  these  are  such 
dwarf-growing  spring  flowers  as  Aubrietias,  Anemones,  DaMes,  Arabises, 
Myoeotises.  Alyssums,  Folyanthness,  Alpine  Aorionlas,  Pansies,  dec  Antir- 
rlxinnms,  Aqoilcgias,  Campanulas  in  variety,  not  forgetting  Canterbury 
Bella.  Dclphiuinins,  Camationa,  Finks.  Sweet  Williams  and  other  Dianthoses. 
Hollyhocks,  Lupins,  Lychnises,  (EDotheras,  Potentilhis,  Scabious,  Wall- 
flowers, and  mnny  other  hardy  flowers  you  may  find  in  a  seedsman's  catalogue 
may  he  readily  raii^  from  seed  sown  in  drills  at  the  present  time  in  the 
<ipen  ground,  the  plants  being  eventually  pricked  out  into  nursery  beds 
preparatory  to  planting  them  in  their  positions  for  flowerii^*  learned  varje- 
tiea  of  such  plants  as  Phloxes,  Carnations,  Delphiniums,  Irises,  Pyrethrums* 
&G.,  must  be  purchased  from  the  florists,  as  must  such  other  perennials  that 
jou  require  which  are  not  raised  from  seed. 

Names  or  Plants  (G.  Z.).— We  do  not  uhdertake  to  name  Pansies  nor 
'varieties  of  other  florists'  flowers ;  besides,  your  flowers  being  placed  in  a  dry  * 
twx  without  any  packmg  were  quite  shrivelled  on  arrival.  (If.  W.). — 
fiolanuro  jasminddes.  (C.  If.  if.).— KaulfnasiaameUoidesvariegata.  (ED.). 
— 1,  Has  no  sporet ;  s.  Adiantum  pubescens ;  9,  Too  small  for  identification ; 
•4.  SelagineUa  WiUdenovi.  {R«ider).—l,  Veratrum  nigrum ;  3,  Authericttm 
Liliastmm  :  3,  Apinm  graveolens  (Celery)  ;  4,S{lene  Arraeria ;  ft,  Chelidonium 
majna;  6,  Potentilla  aiiaerina.  (A  Young  Gardener).— l,yeTOTdcvL  Becca- 
hunga ;  3,  Orchis  maculata.  (S.  C). — S,  Pholidota  imbricata ;  8,  Aubrietia 
purpurea.  (v1.  «Sy«r«).— Pcdicularis  sylvatica.  ((/.  ^.).—l,  Andromeda  marl- 
ana  ;  2,  Spinea  ulmifolia.  (l/JEi»gAi//).— 1,  Ls&Ha  purpurata ;  2,  Cattleya  Can- 
dida; 3,  Brasaia  verrucosa;  4,  Oncidium  flextiosum.  (/*.  T.  Arnold).— KsfHt- 
nium  viviparum.  {G.  Norftflk).—!,  Sedum  brev1fo!ium  ;  3,  Bchereria secnnda  ; 
3,  Aubrietia  Oampbelli.  (C.  Kehniiton). — Rosa  spinoahaima,  frequmt  on  the 
eMMhore  throughout  Britain  ;  it  also  grows  inland.  Wo  have  seen  it  growing 
abundantly  at  the  foot  of  Ingleton. forming  almost  a  garden  with  ite  beauti- 
ful creamy  flowers  about  the  middle  of  June.  (E.  U.  //.&).— We  think  the 
Fern  is  the  Jersey  Fern,  Oyiunogramma  leptophj'Ua,  but  in  the  absence  of 
fructification  it  is  almost  undeterminable.  Send  fructifying  fronds.  {,H.  J/.). 
— In  conseqncnce  of  the  very  small  specimen  having  been  sent  in  blotting 
Taper  the  mc^sturo  was  extracted  from  the  spray,  which  arrived  quite 
shrivelled  and  caimot  be  identified.  If  you  will  send  another  specimen 
packed  in  a  small  box,  so  as  to  arrive  in  a  fkesh  state,  we  will  endeavour  to 
name  it  for  3'on.  (AT.  G.  &>.— Ccanothns  dentatus.  \Romi).—\,  Dendrobium 
moechatum  ;  3.  Oncidium  sphacelatum ;  8,  Odontoglossum  gloriosum ;  4, 
Burlingtonia  decor  i. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THOUSAND-HEADED  KALE. 

Aboitt  twentj  jears  ago  we  were  dissatisfied  with,  the  roeult 
of  the  rape  crop,  for  although  it  is  so  forcing  for  sheep  we  found 
it  at  the  same  time  rather  difficult  in  folding,  for  the  stock  fre- 
quently become  hovcn  or  blown  whilst  eating  it ;  we  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  commenced  growiog  the  cot- 
tagers'  kale  and  the  curled  Scotch  kale.  The  latter  especiallj, 
with  its  curled  and  crimped  leares  and  its  hirdj  habit  of  growth, 
induced  us  to  grow  it  in  preference  to  rape  and  recommend  to 
onr  agncultnral  friends.     With  this  yiew  we  saved  much  seed, 


sad  it  was  greatly  approred  aa  a  subetitate  for  rape.  When 
however,  RusaelFs  thousand-headed  kale  was  first  brought  out 
and  public  attention  was  specially  directed  to  it  at  the  London 
Farmer's  Clnb,  it  immediately  attxacted  the  notice  of  the  farmen* 
and  the  vahie  of  the  plant  has  ainoe  been  proved  to  be  so  great 
that  the  cultivation  has  largely  increased,  especially  during  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  the  estimation  of 
the  home  farmer,  and  we  recommend  thoee  who  have  not  growm 
it  to  give  it  a  trial ;  for  although  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  an  entire 
substitute  for  the  best  kinds  of  cattle  cabbage  as  a  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  yet  the  method  and  variety  of  cultivation  by  which  it 
may  be  grown,  together  with  the  advantage  of  a  succession  of 
produce  from  the  same  stalks  or  stems,  will  be  a  great  point  in 
its  adoption  for  supplying  green  food  for  all  sorts  of  cattle  both 
in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring ;  besides  which  it  is  very  well  cal" 
culated  to  supply  ooUard-like  heads  as  food  for  the  people,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  small  stems  and  heads  were  sold 
readily  at  a  remunerative  price  to  the  grower  in  large  towna 
during  the  past  spring  when  v«getablea  were  extremely  scarce. 

The  best  method  of  cultivating  it  is  a  matter  for  consideration. 
Many  farmers  say  that  it  should  be  grown  by  the  same  method 
of  cultivation  as  usual  in  cultivation  for  the  champion  cattle 
cabbage,  and  no  doubt  this  would  give  the  earliest  crop.  Why, 
however,  should  such  a  valuable  crop  as  the  cattle  cabbage  be 
supplanted  by  an  inferior  crop,  and  usually  cultivated  with  a 
different  object  in  view  as  to  its  uae  for  feeding  purposes  ?  In 
reply  we  say  that  cattle  cabbage  has  a  value  for  feeding  both 
cattle  and  ewes  in  lamb,  and  is  available  at  a  time  of  year  when 
nothing  can  compete  with  it  either  for  fatting  stock  or  milch 
cows.  The  cultivation  may  be  effected  in  two  different  ways. 
First  by  drilling  the  seed  early  on  the  stetch,  after  the  land  haa 
been  made  a  clean  fallow  and  manured;  the  other  method  by 
obtaining  a  number  of  plants  for  setting  out  at  any  period  of 
the  summer,  or  in  the  autumn  as  an  after  or  second  crop.  The 
first  plan  of  growing  the  crop  on  the  stetch  we  recommend  to  be 
carried  out  upon  the  Northumberland  system  of  root  cultivatioa 
— vis.,  a  clean  autumn  fallow,  and  lying  all  winter  in  stetchesi 
then  early  in  the  spring  to  lay  out  farmyard,  box,  or  town  manure 
between  the  stetchee,  and  then  to  split  or  reverse  them,  which 
will  bury  the  manure  in  the  centre  of  the  stetch  when  fresh  made 
up.  The  same  plan,  however,  may  be  adopted  either  by  spread- 
ing guano  and  superphosphate,  then  reverse  the  stetchea,  and 
drill  the  seed  upon  the  stetch.  It  is  often  done  with  the  double 
ridge  drill,  which  takes  two  stetches  at  a  time,  so  that  the  manure 
may  be  drilled  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  as  when 
drilled  on  the  flat.  When  the  seed  is  drilled  and  the  land  pre* 
pared  in  this  way  plants  may  be  obtained  at  hoeing  time  for 
making  out  any  deficiency  on  the  stetches,  and  a  further  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  is  found  in  being  able  at  all  times  to  hone-hoe 
the  land,  even  before  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  set  out  with 
the  hand  hoe.  We  do  not  approve  of  setting  out  the  plants  whilst 
they  are  very  young  for  two  reasons — ^because  the  strongest  planta 
cannot  be  so  distinctly  seen,  and  also  because  they  are  apt  to  be 
eaten  off  by  wireworms  or  grubs  whilst  young  and  tender.  la 
fact,  before  the  plants  are  become  somewhat  hard  and  wiry  in  the 
stem  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  any  insect  enemy ;  and 
further,  if  plants  are  required  to  be  reserved  for  planting  other 
lands  they  are  much  better  for  the  purpose  when  they  are  strong 
and  the  stems  hard  with  woody  fibre.  There  is  another  advantage 
in  oulttvation  of  roots  upon  the  ridge  or  stetch  system,  because 
they  can  be  horse-hoed  at  any  period,  and  it  is  a  maxim  we  advo- 
cate that  by  hoeing  the  land  whilst  the  weeds  are  young  there 
never  will  be  any  to  be  injurious. 

We  must  next  refer  to  the  advantage  of  growing  the  planta  in 
seed  beds,  and  these  should  be  made  about  5  feet  in  width  and 
well  manured,  and  the  seed  drilled  in  rows  by  the  hand  drill  about 
14  inches  apart.  At  this  distance  the  beds  can  be  k^  dean  by 
hand-hoeing,  and  the  plants  pulled  as  required  without  injury  to 
the  remainder ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  plants  left  until  the 
last  are  of  much  consequence  in  planting  after  a  crop  of  yetches, 
trifolium,  or  even  suooeeding  a  cereal  crop  after  an  early  barveet 
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In  fact  we  think  it  of  far  more  consequence,  and  we  ask  the  home 
farmer  to  look  to  the  importance  of  a  crop  which  can  with  great 
advantage  he  planted  with  the  spade  or  ploughed  in  after  other 
crops.  We  recollect  seeing  a  crop  upon  a  farm  occupied  hy  a 
tenant  of  ours  a  few  ^ears  ago  in  wnich  the  plants  had  been 
ploughed  in — that  is,  laid  along  every  third  furrow,  and  covered  in 
the  act  of  ploughing.  This  was  really  one  of  the  finest  ffiowth^ 
of  vegetation  we  had  ever  seen  produced  in  the  time,  for  the  land 
was  gravelly ;  but  the  previous  crop  had  been  vetches  folded  off 
with  sheep  eating  cake,  and  as  fast  as  this  crop  of  kale  was  con- 
sumed the  land  was  ploughed  and  sown  with  wneat.  To  prevent 
the  stumps  or  stalks  from  sprouting  again  where  they  were  not 
eaten  down  level  with  the  land,  the  shepherd's  boy  cut  the  stems 
down  close  with  the  fagging  hook  before  ploughing  for  wheat. 
In  thia  way  no  in  jury  can  occur  to  the  wheat,  but  the  reverse, 
because  the  roots  will  decay  in  the  soil  and  leave  some  vegetable 
manure.  In  considering  the  auestion  of  a  second  crop  we  will 
suppose  that  the  crop  shall  be  fed  off  in  the  autunm ;  the  produce 
in  the  spring  if  the  stems  are  left  for  that  purpose  will  yield  an 
enormous  crop  of  sheep  food,  and  available  at  an  early  period, 
quite  in  time  to  be  cleared  off  the  land  sown  with  drege  com  for 
consumption  on  the  farm.  When  the  land  is  well  cultivated  and 
manured  the  crop  may  be  cut  in  the  autumn  and  carried  off  the 
land  for  various  feeding  purposes ;  for  the  foliage  will  average 
from  2  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  the  stems  being  thickly  studded 
with  side  shoots  forming  heads  and  hearts  of  various  sizes  will 
produce  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  green  food  for  all  the  cattle 
of  the  farm,  but  especiaflv  for  dairy  cows.  Whether  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  there  will  be  little  else  of  the  same  value  to  be 
obtained  on  the  farm,  and  if  the  greens  are  cut  into  chaff  in  con- 

J unction  with  hay  or  good  sweet  straw  it  makes  excellent  and 
lealthy  food  for  milch  cows  and  horn  cattle  of  all  ages,  but  par- 
ticularly for  calves  when  they  first  begin  to  eat.  We  notice  that 
the  seed  of  the  thousand-headed  kale  is  advertbed  at  1«.  9d.  per  lb., 
and  the  quantity  we  recommend  the  home  farmer  to  drill  is  about 
8  or  4  lbs.  per  acre.  If  we  look  at  the  growth  of  this  kind  of  kale 
and  the  great  quantity  of  side  sprouts  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  this  ^lant  when  pure  would  pay  the  home  fanner  well  to 
save  a  portion  for  seed  for  sale,  especially  if  an  arrangement  can 
be  made  with  any  seedsmen  who  has  supplied  the  seed  to  take  the 
produce.  The  seed  would  be  in  character  equal  to  that  f*own  if 
the  usual  care  and  caution  was  taken  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
field,  because  if  so  far  isolated  as  to  be  in  the  open  country  and 
away  from  village  gardens  so  much  the  better ;  the  home  farmer 
may  pull  out  every  other  plant  throughout  the  field,  and  enough 
will  then  be  left  for  a  crop  of  seed. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Borte  Labour.'— 'This  will  still  be  employed  in  the  last  ploughing 
for  root  crops.  Swedes  may  yet  be  drilled  for  spring  feeding,  as 
they  are  found  to  stand  frost  better  whilst  in  a  growing  or  unripe 
state,  and  may  therefore  be  drilled  within  a  few  days  from  this 
time  for  that  purpose  in  the  early  districts  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  counties.  Mangold  seed  also  may  be  drilled  with  the  pro- 
bability of  a  fair  crop.  It  is,  however,  only  in  case  of  failure  of 
the  early  sowmg  or  the  special  requirements  of  the  cattle  that  will 
justify  the  sowing  at  present ;  but  under  these  circumstances 
the  land  should  be  in  fine  tilth  and  well  manured,  and  a  larger 
number  of  roots  left  i>er  rod.  This,  however,  is  a  good  time  to 
drill  the  hybrid  varieties  of  turnips,  as  they  grow  much  quicker 
than  the  Swede  or  mangolds.  Planting  cabbages,  broccoli,  and 
the  different  varieties  of  kale  may  now  be  done  with  advantage ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  home  farm  is  situated  near  a  town  it  is 
well  to  grow  such  crops  as  will  answer  the  purpose  of  feeding 
cattle,  and  at  the  same  time  if  they  are  selling  well  as  food  for  the 
people  they  may  be  sold  as  vegetables.  This  matter  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  for  cabbages  of  all  the  sorts  will  answer  this 
double  purpose,  so  will  broccoli.  It  is,  however,  very  seldom  that 
a  good  crop  will  be  worth  so  little  in  the  towns  as  to  be  used  for 
feeding  cattle  as  the  only  alternative.  Still,  the  home  farmer 
must  remember  that  they  make  excellent  food  for  cattle,  and 
the  stumps  also  after  the  heads  are  cut  and  sold  can  be  passed 
through  Gardener's  cutter,  and  when  mixed  with  meal  will  feed 
fatting  cattle  well,  also  dairy  cows.  There  are,  however,  some 
matters  which  must  not  be  neglected,  or  the  horses  allowed  to 
be  idle,  for  any  fallows  intended  for  wheat  must  be  kept  under 
tillage  at  every  opportunity.  Again,  where  any  land  is  intended 
to  be  laid  into  permanent  pasture  it  ought  now  to  be  clean  or 
nearly  so,  because  the  seeds  of  the  grasses  should  be  sown  about 
the  second  week  in  August.  Not  only  the  land  should  be  prepared 
ready  to  receive  the  seed,  but  the  question  of  varieties  to  be 
sown  should  be  decided  upon  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  be  laid  down,  and  the  seed  should  be  bought  and  ready  for 
use  at  the  appointed  time.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  the  best 
plan  of  sowing— whether  the  seed  should  be  sown  on  a  fallow  or 
jn  the  growing  crops  of  com— but  must  refer  the  home  farmer  to 
this  subject,  which  was  discuE^  and  described  at  full  length  in 
this  Journal  on  6th,  1 2th,  and  1  hth  of  Febmary  last.  Horse-hoeing 
must  be  continued  from  this  time  forward  at  every  opportunity  I 
between  the  drills  of  those  root  crops  which  are  sufficiently  ad-  ' 


ranced  to  bear  the  work  without  injury  to  the  young  plants* 
Carting  and  stacking  of  the  early  crops  of  field  hay  will  be  going 
on,  as  also  the  produce  of  the  dry  upland  pastures  and  parklands, 
the  crops  upon  which  land  are  generally  very  light,  and  will  by 
this  date  have  been  mown  and  the  hay  ready  or  nearlv  so  for 
stacking.  All  the  work  connected  itdth  ricking  the  hay  should  be 
anticipated  and  provided  for,  by  carting  the  bavins  or  such  mate- 
rials as  are  used  for  rick  stands,  to  the  place  where  the  ricks  are 
to  be  made.  We  think  that  all  the  hayricks  should  be  made  in 
the  fields  where  the  crops  have  £^wn,  except,  perhaps,  on  those 
farms  where  the  parklands  and  pastures  are  contiguous  to  the 
home  farm  and  ricx  vard,  because  it  is  of  great  importance  when 
hay  is  once  fit  for  the  stack  that  no  time  should  be  lost  by  long 
carriage  of  the  hay. 

Hand  Labour, — ^Much  of  the  work  on  the  farm  will  be  connected 
with  the  cutting  of  ^rass  and  its  conversion  into  hay,  but  the  home 
farmer  should  anticipate  every  matter  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
period,  and  in  the  event  of  showery  weather  straw  for  thatching 
may  be  drawn  and  piled  ready  for  use.  The  ricks  may  then  be 
thatched  either  in  hay  time  or  harvest  as  soon  as  ma!de.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  have  a  man  who  is 
capable  of  thatching  employed  upon  the  home  farm.  In  our  past 
experience  we  have  induced  various  young  men  who  were  labourers 
on  the  farm  to  learn  to  thatch,  although  tney  have  sometimes  been 
at  first  adverse  to  undertaking  such  work ;  they  are  enabled  to 
earn  more  money  than  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm.  We  re* 
collect  cases  where  the  men  were  slow  to  beg^n  the  work,  vet  after 
practice  and  perseverance  they  have  become  capital  thatchers  and 
rick  builders.  The  home  farmer  should  adopt  a  similar  course,  for 
it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  serious  injury  to  unthatched  ricks  to 
be  obliged  to  wait  until  a  professional  or  jobbing  thatcher  can  be 
obtained.  Trimming  hedges  should  now  be  done  the  first  time, 
and  immediately  after  the  hedge  boi'ders  have  been  cut  and  cleared 
of  the  grass  and  weeds  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  pigs,  Ac.  This 
refers  to  quickset  fences,  but  where  the  wood  on  the  banks  con- 
sists  only  of  hazel,  maple,  and  some  other  woods,  we  prefer  to  cut 
the  wood,  grass,  weeds,  and  all  close  to  the  bank,  ditch,  and 
borders  :  because  when  cut  green  the  cattle  will  eat  much  of  the 
young  shoots  and  branches  of  wood,  as  well  as  grass,  Ac,  This 
only  refers  to  farms  where  the  hedges  must  remain  from  some 
particular  cause ;  but  whereyer  it  can  be  done,  as  between  arable 
fields,  hedges  should  all  be  gmbbed,  and  in  some  soils  the  ditches 
drained.  Hedges  are  often  retained  ostensibly  for  shelter,  but  this 
is  a  mistaken  notion  except  in  very  exposed  situations,  for  com 
and  other  crops  always  suffer  most  from  the  effect  of  storms  and 
wind  on  the  lee  side  of  hedges.  Again,  for  shelter  to  stock,  such 
as  sheep  and  cattle,  they  are  often  induced  to  take  the  shelter  of 
fences  without  benefit,  and  leave  their  dropi)ine8  where  it  does  no 
Gfood  ;  in  fact,  generally  shelter  is  not  required  for  cattle,  except 
m  the  winter  months,  when  they  ought  to  find  shelter  in  properly 
arranged  sheds,  yards  or  boxes.  Dairy  cows  should  now  have  a 
(X>nstant  change  of  pasture,  for  although  they  may  get  no  extra 
food  it  is  of  consequence  that  they  should  not  feed  and  lie  con- 
stantly in  one  field  or  pasture,  unless  they  can  daily  receive  sup- 
plementary food  at  the  homestead. 


TOY  PIGEONS. 


Wb  are  constantly  asked,  What  are  Toy  Pigeons  ?  The  very 
term  excites  the  interest  of  young  fanciers.  Toy  Pigeons,  they 
think,  must  certainly  be  Pigeons  that  play  or  are  played  with. 
They  are  not  far  wrong  in  their  derivation  of  the  term.  From 
time  to  time  discussions  on  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  points 
of  various  fancy  breeds  have  appeared  in  these  columns.  It  strikes 
us  that  young  fanciers  are  often  added  to  the  list  of  our  readers 
who  cannot  refer  to  these  past  articles,  or  who  are  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  minutise  of  detail  which  they  find  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  Pigeons  in  the  magnificently  illustrated  Pigeon  books 
before  the  public.  They  perhaps,  too,  ask  some  fancier  friend  the 
probable  cost  of  such  a  Figeon  as  they  see  pourtrayed  in  colour, 
and  he  answers,  ^'  If  you  can  get  such  a  bird  it  will  be  cheap  at 
£50."  The  cost  and  the  conditional  answer  are  neither  very 
encouraging.  There  are  Pigeons,  however,  which  are  extremely 
beautiful  without  being  very  valuable.  There  must,  too,  be  a 
begpinning  of  all  things.  Probably  the  proud  possessors  of  the 
most  perfect  collections  of  Pigeons  in  the  kingdom  have  begun 
with  a  few  mongrels.  Wo  will,  then,  attempt  in  a  few  articles  to 
give  short  dcBcriptions  of  some  of  the  prettiest  yarieties  and  some 
of  those  most  suitable  for  a  be^nner. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  heading.  What  are  Toy  Pigeons  ? 
Forty  years  ago  all  were  so  called  save  the  three  yarieties  of  tho 
serious  ''fancier" — viz.,  Carriers,  Pouters,  and  Almond  Tumblers. 
la  those  days  the  fancier  of  any  of  these  three  varieties  as  his 
speciality  looked  down  upon  the  breeder  of  any  other  kind  as  a 
mere  player  at  Pigeon-fancying,  and  denominated  his  pets  Toyft« 
This  arose  probably  from  the  gpreater  difficulty  of  breeding  these 
fancy  varieties  up  to  the  almost  impossible  ideal  standard  of  the 
fancier's  imagination,  and  the  greater  number  of  point  required 
to  constitute  a  perfect  bird.  Of  late  years  the  love  of  Pigeon- 
fancying  has  become  very  general,  and  no  wonder — so  easily  are 
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a  few  Pigeons  kept  in  health  and  happiness  in  a  small  space,  so 
snited  are  thej  to  an  ariary  or  pole  noose  in  a  villa  garden,  so 
interesting  in  their  tameness,  so  charming  are  mAUj  of  them  in 
their  agile  flight  where  thej  can  be  safelj  trusted,  and,  above  all, 
8o  easi^  can  thej  be  seen  in  their  beanty  collected  to  feed  in  a 
neatlj  gravelled  aviarjr.  Manj  show  fanciers  who  scaroelj  care 
to  look  roand  a  weil-oraered  ponltry  yard  are  charmed  at  the  sight 
of  a  fall  pigeonij,  and  at  once  declare  that  thej  mnst  torn  Pigeon 
keepers. 

For  all  each  as  have  not  time  for  the  stndj  and  care  necessary 
to  brin^  the  high-class  (as  thej  are  now  called)  fancj  varieties  to 
perfection,  and  jet  wish  to  have  Pigeons  beantifal  and  good  of 
their  kino,  the  Tovs  are  eminentlj  soitable.  Since  this  great 
increase  of  Pigeon  fanciers  has  begun  there  has,  of  course,  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  varieties  bred  carefnllj 
np  to  exact  standards,  and  the  once«deepised  Tojs  have  come  into 
btvoor  with  many,  and  are  brooght  togreat  perfection  of  colour 
and  form.  Let  os  not  be  mistaken.  We  do  not  mean  that  Toj 
varieties,  such  as  Jacobins,  Fantails,  Turbits,  and  others,  have  not 
lone  been  bred  with  care  for  certain  points — (Moore,  in  his  work 
poblishcdin  1735,  gave  fairlj  descriptive  accounts  of  these  and 
other  varieties,  and  Mayor  in  1765  supplemented  them) — but  we 
mean  that  thej  were  not  in  those  dajs  bred  with  anvthing  like 
the  care  that  the  so-called  fancy  varieties  were.  While  touching 
on  the  fact  that  fancy  Pigeons  of  distinct  types  were  long  ago 
kept,  we  may  mention  that  we  know  an  antique  Yenetian  mosaic 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  blue  Trumpeter 
Pigeon  feeding  its  white  offspring  under  an  orange  bough.  This 
work  of  art  can  scarcely  be  later  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  Pigeons  depicted  are  fair  Trumpeters  with  small  roses,  in  form 
much  like  the  white  English  Trumpeters  shown  a  few  years  ago 
bof  ore  the  Russian  type  of  birds  was  in  vogue. 

What  breeds,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  we  mean  to  include  in 
onr  category  of  Tots  ?  To  begin  with,  we  put  out  of  the  question 
the  long-recognised  high-class  fancy  varieties — Carriers,  Pouters, 
and  Almond  Tumblers.  To  these  we  will  add  the  other  short- 
faced  marked — t.e.,  not  self -coloured  Tumblers,  so  now  generally 
answering  to  the  accepted  definition  of  high-class  fancy  breeds, 
and  one  more  kind — viz.^  Barbs.  The  latter  we  believe  are  gene- 
rally now  accepted  as  high-class  fancy  birds,  and  are  unsuitable 
for  descriptions  like  those  which  we  propose  to  g^ve,  as  not  being, 
apart  from  their  essentially  fanov  points,  veir  attractive  to  the 
eye  either  on  the  score  of  natural  beauty  ana  elegance  or  even 
qnaintnesa  of  style.  The  Toy  Pigeons,  then,  which  we  hope  briefly 
to  write  upon  are  of  three  classes.  Firstly,  the  old  English  Toy 
varieties— 1.«.,  those  which,  wherever  they  were  originally  pro- 
duced, have  long  been  known  in  England  and  recognised  in  the 
older  English  Pigeon  books ;  we  mean  such  kinds  as  Jacobins, 
Fantails,  Turbits,  OwIb,  Nuns,  Trumpeters,  Helmets,  Archangels, 
^c  Second,  some  of  the  more  beauiiful  and  distinctive  of  the 
^German"  Toys.  Of  late  years  there  have  come  over  from 
Germany  in  endless  variety  a  combination  of  colour.  It  is  said 
that  an  accomplished  German,  if  only  given  a  pattern  and  a  few 
breeding  seasons,  will  produce  birds  of  any  colour.  There  is  some 
exaggeration  in  this,  but  still  they  introduce  a  marvellous  variety 
of  birds,  the  novelty  of  their  points  being  rather  in  colour  than  in 
form.  Many  of  them  are  very  pretty,  but  by  no  means  of  saffi- 
oiently  distinctive  types  to  be  ranked  worthily  among  the  older 
English  varieties  or  to  receive  equal  attention  with  them.  Third, 
apart  from  both  these  classes  ^p^t  and  beautiful  additions  hsve  of 
late  been  made  to  our  pigeonries  by  importations  from  the  East, 
chiefly  of  the  Turbit  type,  "^e  must  not  omit  to  give  short 
descriptions  of  the  most  distinctive  of  these. — C. 


VARIETIES. 
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Mbssrs.  Webb  A  Sons,  Wordsley^  Stourbridge,  request  »<> 
to  state  that  at  the  Bojal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society's 
Commemoration  Show,  held  at  Oxford  last  week,  no  less  than 
twenty-one  prizes  were  awarded  to  specimens  of  vegetables  grown 
from  seed  supplied  by  them.  , 

The  Weather  akd  Farm  Crops,  Ireland.— We  havo 

had  little  rain  during  the  past  six  weeks  in  Ireland  until  yesterday 
(10th).  Everything  looked  parched  and  dry.  I  have  been  speak- 
ing to  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  run  through  the  whole  of  the 
aouth  of  Ireland,  and  he  tells  me  the  Potato  crop  is  excellent 
everywhere,  while  surface-rooted  crops,  as  oats,  grasses,  Ac,  have 
anffered,  but  not  beyond  remedy.  I  nave  had  a  look  over  our 
farm  and  gardens  this  morning  after  yesterday's  downpour,  and 
in  the  warm  sunshine  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  calculated 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  farmer  than  the  appearance  of  the 
various  crops.  "Providence  is  both  good  and  wise,"  said  Dr. 
Cotton,  "  in  what  He  gives  and  what  denies."  Let  us  hope  the 
years  of  plenty  are  going  to  succeed  the  years  of  famine. — W.  J.  M., 
Clonmel, 

Transporting  Bees  toIIndia.— A  gentleman  with  a 

large  estate  in  New  Zealand  states  that  the  effect  of  transporting 
bees  to  that  colony  had  been  to  kill  out  the  honey-sucking  birds, 
some  of  which  have  become  extinct  and  others  very  scarce,  such 


as  the  bell  bird.  Native  bees  in  India  have  no  need  for  storing 
for  a  winter's  day,  to  which  they  devote  so  much  labour  in  this 
country. 

Dairy  Farming  in  Ireland.— Since  the  publication  of 

the  report  of  Canon  Bagot  and  Mr.  Robertson  on  continental 
dairy  management  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  dairy 
filrming  and  management  in  tne  land,  and  larser  supplies  of 
butter  are  now  transmitted  to  London,  where  muck  higher  prices 
than  formerly  are  obtained  for  the  produce  on  account  of  its 
greatly  improved  qualitv.  We  find,  however,  that  neither  the 
producers  of  butter  in  Ireland  nor  the  consumers  in  the  metro- 
polis enjoy  the  advantages  that  are  desirable,  as  from  4d,  to  GcT. 
per  lb.  profit  is  secured  by  those  who  purchase  the  butter  from 
the  agents  and  retail  it  to  the  public. 

The  Hop  Prospects.— Owing  to  the  showers  of  rain 

during  the  past  few  days  the  hops  in  the  Kentish  grounds  have 
made  wonderful  progress.  The  vine  is  rapidly  growing,  and  bids 
fair  to  flower  well.  Unfortunately  in  some  grounds  the  fly  has 
appeared,  but  it  is  hoped  it  mav  be  got  rid  of  before  any  serious 
damage  is  done  to  the  plants.  The  growers  are  very  hopeful  of  a 
good  crop. 

Disease  amongst  Deer.— A  number  of  the  deer  in  the 

Boyal  parks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  have  been  attacked 
by  a  mysterious  disease,  vvhich  has  proved  fatal  in  several  cases. 
The  deer  in  Bichmond  Park  have  suffered  severely.  Several  of 
the  dead  animals  have  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Budcland, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Simmonds,  of  the  Boyal  Yeterinazy 
College,  is  investigating  the  matter. 

Wheat  in  the  South  of  England.— The  first  ears  of  the 

new  wheat  are  reported  to  have  been  observed  near  Bamsgate  on 
the  11th  of  June.  Last  year,  at  the  same  place,  they  did  not  make 
their  appearance  until  the  26th  of  June.  The  season  has  not, 
therefore,  been  so  backward  as  was  imagined.  The  wheat  crop  is 
said  to  look  remarkably  well  in  that  district. 

The  Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.- This  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Onslow^  will  hold  their  second  County  Show  of  bees,  honey,  hives, 
and  apiarian  appliances,  tog:ether  vrith  practical  manipulations 
with  live  bees,  in  the  Skating  Bink,  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  on 
Wednesday  ana  Thursday,  August  11th  and  12th.  The  schedule 
consists  of  nineteen  classes,  and  all  persons  intending  to  exhibit 
shall  return  their  entry  forms,  properly  filled  up  and  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  fees,  on  or  before  Saturday,  31st  July,  to  Mr. 
E.  S.  Whealler,  Local  Secretary,  The  Waldrons,  Croydon,  who 
will  also  supply  entry  forms. 

Ctprian  and  Holt  Land  Bebs.— An  ezperunent  which 

will  be  closely  watched  by  all  interested  in  bee  culture  lies  in  the 
introduction  for  the  first  time  into  this  conntrr  of  some  hundreds 
of  Cyprian  and  Holy  Land  bees  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  of  Beeton, 
Ontano.  These  include  150  queen  bees,  and  the  whole  were 
recently  exhibited  at  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Thurber  A  Co.,  in 
Cannon  Street,  London^  where  they  were  viewed  with  curiosity  by 
a  large  number  of  visitors,  among  them  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  President  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Mr.  Jones,  it  appears, 
is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  bee  farms  in  the  world, 
where  the  hives  last  season  yielded  the  enormous  agp^regate  oi 
75,000  lbs.  of  honej.  Being  naturally  anxious  to  effect  if  possible 
an  improvement  m  the  race  of  bees  he  determined  to  introduce 
some  of  the  better  species  from  the  East  into  Canada,  as  well  as 
into  England,  in  order  to  test  their  Qualities  aide  by  side  vrith  the 
familiar  Italian  bee  of  English  ana  American  cultivators.  For 
some  years  past  the  Cypnan  bee  has  existed  in  Europe,  and 
notably  in  Grermany ;  but  hitherto  only  in  very  small  numbers. 
Their  superior  powers  of  production  and  reproduction  have  been 
urged  by  many  authorities,  and  of  those  which  have  now  been 
brought  over  a  large  proportion  belong  to  this  species.  Mr. 
Jones  spent  considerable  time  and  labour  in  the  Levant  in  making 
his  collection,  and  he  feels  confident  that  he  has  discovered  a  valu* 
able  race  of  bees  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  states  that  he  found 
them  travelling  twice  as  far  as  either  the  Italian  or  black  bees  in 
search  of  honey,  while  they  would  also  fly  much  faster  than  the 
others,  darting  from  flower  to  flower  with  great  rapidity,  and  he 
found  them  in  many  instances  at  an  almost  incredible  distance 
from  their  hives. 

MR.  CHESHIRE'S  APIARY. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cheshire's  apiary, 
and  was  greatly  pleas^  with  what  I  saw.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  stock  consisted  of  twenty-two  hives,  there  \^a8  not  a 
weak  one  among  them,  and  taking  them  all  round  I  never  saw  a 
stronger  lot,  though  I  see  many  in  my  capacity  as  one  of  tbe 
local  secretaries  of  the  Surrev  Bee-keepers*  Association.  Mr. 
Cheshire's  principal  care  is  to  keep  the  bees  warm ;  to  do  this  he 
uses  chaff  hives  and  plenty  of  quilt  (some  of  the  hives  had  five 
thicknesses  of  felt  on  them),  and  contracts  the  brood  nest  in 
winter.  What  most  interested  me  was  to  see  the  experiments 
with  foundation,  and  I  mnst  say  the  wire  plan  which  Mr.  Cheshire 
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^iplained  in  a  recent  edition  of  yonr  paper  is  a  very  great  and 
inipor6ant  saccess.  The  sheets  of  founaation  are  put  into  the 
frame  in  a  very  short  time,  no  wax  requiring  to  be  heated.  Besides 
the  advantage  of  saving  time  sheets  the  full  size  of  the  fraihes 
can  be  put  in,  the  wires  preventing  any  sagging.  I  saw  the  foun- 
d^fttion  m  every  stage  of  beingworked  out,  every  sheet  being 
beautifully  flat  and  true.— B.  S.  WHK.\llbr,  Croydon, 

« 

IRREGULARITY  IN  SWARMING. 

'  Ox  the  20th  Kay  a  stock  in  one  of  Baldwin's  bar-framed  hives 
swarmed,  and  on  the  28th  I  heard  the  piping  of  the  young  queens. 
As  the  piping  has  continued  ever  since — x.e.,  twelve  days,  X  have 
been  expecting  a  second  swarm,  but  none  has  been  forthcoming. 
Recollecting  that  Mr.  Fettigrew  states  that  young  queens  if  not 
fertilised  within  twelve  days  of  their  birth  are  useless,  I  this 
morning  divided  the  stock  and  placed  four  frames  of  comb  and 
bees  attached,  one  comb  having  a  queen  not  yet  liberated  from 
her  cell,  in  a  box  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  left  five  frames  of 
bees  with  the  liberated  queen  in  the  stock  hive,  moving  both  2  or 
8  feet  to  right  and  left  of  the  old  stand.  I  had  intended  to  have 
a  natural  swarm,  but  presume  the  unsettled  weather  has  prevented 
it.  Kindly  inform  me  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal  if  I 
have  acted  rightly  under  the  circumstances,  and  also  if  the  young 
queens  are  likely  to  become  duly  fertile,  although  at  least  one  of 
UM»n  must  now  be  twelve  days  old.  I  may  state  that  on  Sunday 
morning,  8th  inst.,  I  found  a  dead  queen  cast  out  of  the  hive ; 
again,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  doif  I  found  another,  and  at 
the  same  time  saw  a  queen  take  wing,  circle  three  or  four  times 
round  the  hive,  and  then  disappear  over  some  poplar  trees.  I 
immediately  came  to  the  conclusion  the  bees  had  decided  not  to 
swarm,  but  was  greatly  surprised  on  going  to  the  hive  again  in 
the  evening  to  hear  piping  still  going  on.  Next  morniog  X  found 
another  dead  queen  cast  out,  and  again  one  more  in  the  evening, 
making  four  in  all. 

Now  the  impression  I  have  gained  from  reading  various  bee 
books  is,  that  young  queens  do  not  leave  the  hive  before  their 
"marriage  tour,"  unless  it  be  with  a  swarm.  Hare  I  been  in 
error?  Also,  I  find  Mr.  Fettigrew  states  that  he  has  known 
piping  continue  for  seven  days,  teaving  one  to  infer  that  this  was 
an  extreme  case;  and  Hunter's  "Manual  of  Bee-keeping"  says 
"  unfavourable  weather  may  sometimes  delay  coming  out  until  the 
fifth  day."  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  this  must  be  a  very  unusual 
case.— M.  H.  MATTHitwa.     

The  above  letter,  which  I  have  perused  with  interest,  describes 
a  case  of  very  unusual  occurrence.  Mr.  Matthews  understands 
well  what  has  been  stated  In  bee  books  on  the  subject,  and  he  has 
been  expert  and  successful  in  taking  a  second  swarm  artificiaUy 
from  his  hive.  He  is  probably  right  in  assuming  that  the  weather 
prevented  his  bees  from  swarming  naturally  at  the  proper  time— 
viz.,  after  three  days'  piping.  The  fact  of  queens  pipine  con- 
tinuously for  twelve  days  is  an  extraordinary  one  :  probably  the 
ike  has  never  been  known  before,  neither  have  I  heard  of  a  queen 
piping  after  being  out  on  a  marriage  tour.  The  impulses  of  Nature 
may  have  sent  his  pipine  queen  out  before  her  marriageable  season 
had  passed,  and  before  the  state  of  the  weather  permitted  swarm- 
ing. Knowing  the  possibilities  in  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  what  took  place  during  the  twelve  days  of  piping.  The 
queen  that  first  left  her  cell  may  have  been  lost  after  piping  some 
da^s,  and  her  place  may  have  been  taken  by  one  of  her  sisters, 
which  would  pipe  like  the  first  one  in  response  to  her  barking 
sisters  in  their  cells ;  and  there  is  the  possibility  of  one  of  the 
barking  qusens  having  been  too  long  confined  in  her  cell,  and 
pressed  by  the  claims  of  Nature  escaping  from  the  hive  and  going 
off  in  search  of  a  mate.  Manv  queens  leave  their  cells  and  go  out 
and  off  with  second  swarms  in  the  act  of  swarming.  There  is, 
too,  the  possibility  of  mistaking  a  bee  on  the  wing  for  a  queen. 
If  your  correspondent  made  no  m'stake,  and  the  queen  remained 
out  for  a  short  time  (I  dare  not  divide  the  time  by  minutes)  the 
bees  would  liberate  and  enthrone  one  of  her  sisters. 

The  casting-out  of  dead  queens,  either  before  or  after  second 
and  third  swarms  are  expected^  is  of  common  occurrence.  As 
third  swarms  generally  come  off  in  twenty-four  hours  after  second 
Bwarms  (after  piping  one  day  only)  it  has  been  naturally  believed 
that  the  maturity  and  ripeness  of  the  queens  for  fertilisation  for- 
bid delay.  As  the  weather  was  unfavourable  at  the  time  of 
swarming,  and  as  Mr.  Matthews'  queens  were  ten  or  twelve  days 
old,  he  has  reason  to  fear  that  his  queens  may  not  become  fertile. 
I  have  never  known  a  queen  fertilised  after  she  was  twelve  days 
old,  but  last  year  when  I  was  in  Scotland  a  bee-keeper  there  told  me 
he  just  saw  a  queen  leave  her  hive  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  birth, 
and  like  myself  he  feared  she  would  be  worthless.  We  were  both 
wrong,  for  she  became  fertilised  and  fruitful ;  still  she  might  have 
been  fertilised  on  a  tour  previously  taken,  as  queens  leave  their 
hives  more  than  once.  On  one  point  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury  was 
wrong  when  he  said  that  queens  invariably  commence  to  lay  two 
days  after  fertilisation.  Doubtless  Mr.  Matthews  will  intelligently 
watch  the  fortunes  of  his  two  young  queens ;  apiarian  readers  of  the 
Journal  will  be  glad  to  have  their  future  history. — A.  Fettigrbjw. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

GaiNBA  Fowls  {G.  Bh  4f<tiKfl«4ii).— Incubation  oocapies  from  twenty  aix 
to  twenty-aine  or  thirty  days.  The  chicks  require  food  almost  imaiediatoly 
—within,  at  moit,  six  hourj  after  hatching— aQ'l  should  be  fed  aixd  ctucod 
for  in  the  same  manner  a3  young  Turkeys,  though  they  may  be  allowed  rather 
more  liberty.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  they  require  more  con- 
stant feeding  than  any  other  ohlohens,  a  few  hoars'  absttnenoe  batDir  tetal  to 
them ;  and  they  need  also  rather  mews  animal  food  to  rear  thma  socoesafqUy 
and  keep  them  in  good  condition,  especially  in  the  winter. 

Fanta.il  PiOC02f  (E.  F,  iir.).^The  m-m  tail  feather!  the  better.  They 
ougUt  not  to  be  teis  tiian  twenty,  and  rarely  exoe&i  thirty^six. 

CHKaHiRi  FouxDJLTfO^r  Holder  (&  i?.).— Mr.  Cheshire  in  sabeequent 
communications  will  no  doubt  give  tba  point)  you  ask.  Brass  wire  wiU  do 
instead  of  pin?,  but  is  le»  couTenlent.  The  points  of  the  pins  would  not 
hold  the  sheet  sutaclenUy ;  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  removed.  Silk  braces 
are  not  used  with  rakes  or  holders.    The  system  i  are  quite  independent. 

CAXA.RIBS  Troublbd  wrTH  INSECTS  (<9VMon,  8aiifUacre). —Yon.  must 
at  once  take  means  to  rid  the  bird  and  cage  of  these  pests,  for  now  tb» 
warm  weather  has  sot  in  they  will  IncreaBO  and  make  short  work  of  the 
bird's  lite.  The  bird  shodld  be  washed  with  te]>td  water  and  soap,  a  soft 
shavincr  iNrash'  or  piece  oC  old  flannel  being  the  best  materials  for  i^plyingr 
the  soap  to  the  bird's  feathers.  After  giving  the  featheri  a  fair  five-mluutes 
lather  rinse  them  in  clean  w irm  water  and  dry  the  bird  before  the  fire  wilAi 
care,  not  placing  it  too  near  for  fear  of  injury.  When  the  bird  is  dry  and 
can  perch  put  it  into  another  oag«  whilst  yon  weU  clean  the  one  infested 
with  the  vermin.  Prattoos  to  scaliUag  tiie  cage  apply  to  all  tbe  joints  and 
crerices  oil  and  borpoitliBe.  In  an  hoar  or  two  afterwards  give  the  cage  a 
thorough  good  scrubbiag  and  oleansiBg,  aad  if  placed  in  a  room  .where  a 
fire  is  tospt  It  will  be  ready  for  use  the  following  day. 

DlXB.vsiONS  OP  AXBRICAN  SUPERS  (/i<>m).— These  sections  are  usually 
S  inches  wide,  ani  are  m%1e  of  lime  tree  wood  (basswood)  about  three-six- 
teenths thick.  To  hold  1  lb.  of  honey  they  are  4^  ln?hej  square  outside ; 
2  As.,  S|  by  6^  inches ;  but  thcie  sizes  scarcely  hold  the  weights  named. 

Pea  Flour  for  Bees  (/./•m).— Th3  poa  flour  is  sold  everywhere,  and 
is  put  up  in  penny  p.tckets.  Symington's  or  Ltm«n;r's  are  gool,  but  Uie 
cheapest  plan  is  to  buy  by  weight,  when  Ad.  per  lb.  is  or  fa^  price.  The 
"  prepared  "  pea  flour  is  mtrely  peas  very  finely  ground. 

Brood  T(JRSXN0  Black  {J.  P.  C.).— You  took  two  fr.im39  containing 
brood  in  all  stages  from  one  of  your  hives  and  gave  them  to  a  very  weak 
lot.  This  WAS  an  incorrect  manner  of  helpinif  them,  for  the  older  bees 
retanie;!  to  their  former  hive  aud  left  the  brood  to  chill  and  perish,  and  the 
subsequent  decomposition  is  the  cauie  of  the  blackness  about  which  yon 
speak.  Som?  of  the  older  bees  would,  and  undonbteilj  in  your  case  did, 
encase  the  queen  that  was  strange  to  them.  She  having  thus  met  her  death 
a  new  one  is  bebig  raised,  hence  the  sealed  qoeoa  ciSL  You  might  have  snc- 
ceodcd  'lad  you  shaken  the  bees  from  two  frames  in  front  of  the  hive  to  be 
strengthene  I,  when  the  young  ones  would  have  run  in  and  the  older  ones 
have  returned  to  their  proper  home.  One  frame  of  hatching  brood  might 
then  have  been  given  in  safety,  and  this  would  have  made  further  assistance 
all  the  easier  by  commencing  to  build  up  the  colony.  In  hot  weather  hatch* 
log  (not  unsealei)  brood  may  be  given  without  bees,  when  the  rapid  incrsase 
will  provide  heat  enough  for  the  auguentoi  area  of  larvae.  We  t^ink  your 
plans  \vill  fail,  for  houcy-gettiiig  and  vnpid  increase  of  colonies  cannot  be 
aecomplidhed  together.  Disperse  your  bees  now  and  you  will  have  weak 
8tk)ck,  will  have  no  honey,  aud  will  have  to  unite  in  autumn.  Condense 
thftm,  keep  them  strong,  honey  will  coma  if  it  is  to  bie  had  at  all,  and  you 
will  go  well  into  winter.  There  is  no  greater  waste  than  thinning  down 
constantly  what  would  be  a  prosperous  oolony  to  ke^»  a  weakling  above 
water.  Why  is  this  poor  stock  a  weaklUig  ?  We  staouid  fear  fool  brood  or 
au  age  1  queen.  You  have  already  unintentionally  provided  a  remedy  for 
the  latter  evil,  but  respecting  the  fl,rsc  we  should  reco:u:Qcni  caution. 
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9  A.X.                                        IN  TSS  DAY. 

18g3. 

fill 

Inches. 

SO.tilO 
29.784 
29.817 
29.SW 
S9.87<( 
.$0.()O8 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

S   • 

5^ 

ill 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Badiatlon 
Temperature. 

• 

-a 

June. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

aiax. 

Min. 

"in 
sun. 

On 
griiss. 

Sun.  6 
Mo.    7 
Til.    8 
Wo.   9 
Th.  10 
FrI.  11 
Sat.  12 

deer. 

54.3 
51.3 
biSi 
M.0 
50.G 
MA 
SAA 

deg. 

MA 
60j0 
48.7 
49.S 
49.0 
52.6 
50.7 

N.W. 

8.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

N.K, 

N.R. 

N.W. 

deg. 

535 
.14.0 
53.0 
52.1 
52.5 
5S.4 
53.1 

deg. 

64.9 
65JS 
62.1 
594) 
624 
6(1.2 
I'iA 

deg. 

48.8 
4.''>.7 
4^9 
41^ 
4-5.2 
44.7 

deg. 
104.4 
118.0 
114.4 
87.3 
9&A 
108.1 
118.1 

deg. 

49.0 

44a 

41. » 
38.4 
346 
40^} 
88.0 

In. 
0.04> 
011^ 
(UOt 
0.124 

Means. 

e3.s-}L 

S&J> 

50.4 

58.1 

64.9 

4'>.9 

106.2 

40.9      0.193 

RE^IARRS. 
6th.— Hatn  in  early  m:Mming,  followed  by  flue  bright  day  with  cool  wind ; 

clear  starlight  eve. 
7th.— Very  wild  rainy  morning,  cool  dsy ;  bright  sunshine  at  intervals  ; 

licavy  shower  at  l.$6  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
8th.— Gold,  dull,  breesy  morning  with  rain  at  Intervals ;  after  part  of  the  day 

very  fine  and  clear  sky. 
9th.— Calm  dull  day,  rain  from  10  AJf.  till  5  P.M. ;  fair  evening,      [evening. 
10th.— Fuggy  in  morning  and  dark  about  10  A.M.,  cold  dull  day ;  fine  in 
11th.— Hazy  morning,  fine  and  warmer  day,  bright  starlight  night. 
12th.— Fine  and  bright,  and  latter  part  of  day  much  warmer  than  any  day 
this  week. 
Itather  cool  week  for  the  season,  the   maxima-n    tsmpcratarea   being 
especially  low.— G.  J.  Stmoxs. 


COVB>TT  GARDEN  MARKET. —JUNE  1«. 

T.IE  only  remarlc  we  have  to  make  this  wjek  is  the  appea^-ance  of  ontloor 
Strawberries  €om)  good  sample i  reaching  us  from  various  quarters, 
ne  ;s  remains  tbe  same. 


Bosi- 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day 

Day 

Arerage 

Clock 

"^ 

of 

of 

JX7KB  M-30, 1880. 

Temperature  near 
jLonaon. 

Snn 

Bnn 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

before 

Month 

Week 

• 

Rises. 

8eU. 

Rises. 

6eU. 

Age. 

San. 

Tear. 

Day. 

Klght 

Mean. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

Days. 

m.   8. 

M 

Th 

Teddington  Hortlenltnral  Show. 

ra.8 

4U.e 

61.8 

3    46 

8    18 

9    47 

5    67 

17 

2    18 

176 

U 

P 

WaTerley  Pansy  Show,  Galaehiele. 
Tleigate  Rose  Show. 

72.» 

49.3 

61.1 

3    46 

8    19 

10    10 

7    23 

18 

3    26 

177 

t6 

S 

74.1 

49.3 

66.7 

8    46 

8    19 

10    80 

8    47 

19 

3    38 

178 

tT 

BVK 

5TU  SUXDAT  APTKR  TRDflTT. 

7W 

48.0 

60.8 

8    47 

8    19 

10    47 

10      6 

20 

S    61 

179 

96 

M 

[ton. 

78.6 

49.1 

61.4 

8    47 

8    19 

11       4 

11    33 

21 

8      3 

180 

M 

TU 

Ro«eand  Pelargonium  Exhibition  at  Soutb  Kensiug- 

78.6 

48.6 

603 

3    48 

8    18 

11     31 

0a35 

c 

3    15 

181 

80 

W 

Royal  Botanic  Society's  Kvculng  I"6t«— Farniugham 

73.1 

48.2 

60.6 

3    49 

8    18 

11    40 

1    47 

23 

8    37 

183 

[  Ro^P  Show. 

From  obierTattons  taken  near  Loaion  daring  forty-thrve  yoars,  the  average  d^y  temperaturo  of  the  week  is  rS-S""; 

and   its 

night 

tomperature  48.8<>. 

EXPERIENCES    IN    FRUIT-GROWING— PEACH 

BLISTER. 

[f^^T  is  a  questioti  whether  we  learn  most  from 
our  saccesses  or  our  failures.  If  from  the 
latter  we  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  advanced  considerably  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Certainly  we  have  been 
***^S^'  humility,  for  with  all  our  boasted 
C^j^^fV  *  scientific  cultivation  we  cannot  command  a 
*5;^^i  crop  of  either  Apples  or  Potatoes  ;  and  in  many 
points  of  culture,  where  we  flattered  ourselves 
that  we  were  approaching  the  goal  of  perfection,  we 
find  we  have,  if  not  to  retrace  our  steps  and  begin 
afresh,  at  least  to  discard  many  that  were  once  con- 
sidered essentials.  It  is  not,  however,  to  radical  changes 
which  are  being  forced  on  us  by  the  course  of  events,  but 
to  a  few  minor  observations  that  I  wish  to  direct  attention 
in  this  and  possibly  succeeding  papers. 

There  is  one  point  in  Peach  culture  over  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Luckhurst  has  fought  more  than  one  paper  war  against 
high  scientific  authorities,  and  I  must  confess  that  my 
sympathies,  not  to  say  convictions,  were  generally  on  Mr. 
Luckhurst's  side.  That  Peach  blister  was  caused  by  cold 
winds  I  had  no  reasonable  doubt,  for  what  could  be  more 
likely  than  that  the  tissues  should  be  checked  and  crippled 
in  their  development  by  a  cold  south-easter,  and  that  after- 
wards when  new  matter  was  supplied  for  their  enlargement, 
finding  it  impossible  to  elongate  they  should  thicken,  as  wo 
believe  many  plants  do  ?  Vines  for  instance,  which  have 
been  forced  early  in  a  high  temperature  without  sun,  will 
have  thin  flabby  foliage,  that  when  the  outside  air  be- 
comes genial  so  that  it  can  be  admitted  in  large  (quantities, 
■will  thicken  considerably  and  become  covered  with  warty 
excrescences.  Again,  was  it  not  proved  that  Peach  trees 
which  were  sheltered  on  the  east  side  by  a  buttress,  or 
that  were  near  the  north-east  corner  of  an  enclosure,  suf- 
fered little  or  nothing  from  blister  ?  The  insect  theory  was 
of  course  scouted  by  practical  men,  who  had  often  seen  the 
evil  where  no  insect  had  been  visible,  though  they  had  daily 
watched  the  unwelcome  monstrous  growths.  Now,  I  believe 
I  have  a  clue  to  the  mystery,  and  will  put  your  readers  in 
possession  of  the  facts,  which  are  very  simple,  that  they 
may  judge  for  themselves. 

Last  winter  I  had  occasion  to  remove  some  young  flat- 
trained  trees  (about  twenty)  from  the  houses  where  they 
bad  become  too  much  crowded,  and  as  there  was  no  room 
for  them  indoors,  they  were  planted  against  a  south  wall 
where  other  trees  had  failed.  The  best  of  those  previously 
on  the  wall  were  left  in  their  places,  and  in  some  cases  the 
young  trees  from  the  houses  were  planted  between  them 
and  quite  close  to  them.  As  most  of  us  know  too  well  it 
was  a  bad  season  for  transplanting — ^bad  in  the  autumn 
because  we  had  no  summer  to  ripen  the  wood,  bad  in  winter 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  bad  in  spring 
because  of  the  drought.  While  waiting  for  a  favourable 
season  for  transplanting,  the  bloom  buds  commenced  swell- 
ing, and  in  Jannary  when  taken  oat  of  the  houses  the 
trees  were  were  so  far  advanced  ibat  just  a  little  colour 
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could  be  seen  in  some  of  the  flowers.  Still  there  was  no 
chance  of  planting"  them  properly  at  that  time,  and  they 
were  merely  laid-in  by  the  heels  in  the  open  ground  with 
no  protection  whatever  for  their  heads,  although  on  the 
28th  January  we  had  the  thermometer  at  4  feet  above 
gi-ound  down  to  13° — ».c.,  19°  below  freezing  point.  When 
a  favourable  opportunity  occurred,  which  was  early  in 
February,  they  were  planted  where  they  now  are,  and  as  I 
had  no  idea  of  having  any  fruit  from  them  this  year,  they 
had  no  protection  excepting  a  coping  board  ;  but '  strange 
to  say,  for  once  in  my  life  I  am  rewarded  for  my  neglect 
with  beautiful  clean  growth,  and  even  a  few  good  fruits. 
Net  a  shadow  of  blister  has  been  on  any  one  of  those  which 
were  brought  from  the  houses,  while  those  which  were 
previously  on  the  wall  have  a  great  deal  of  it.  Your  readers 
can  judge  for  themselves,  but  my  conclusion  is  that  blister 
cannot  be  produced  on  well- ripened  wood,  and  I  have  some 
other  testimony  in  favour  of  this  view.  On  another  wall 
some  maiden  trees  had  been  planted  twelve  months  before. 
Their  stems  had  been  left  as  far  as  they  were  fairly 
ripened,  most  of  them,  indeed,  their  full  length,  and  growth 
encouraged  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  which  was  upright  all 
the  way  up.  Of  course,  in  such  a  season  this  growth  never 
ripened,  the  leaves  being  as  green  in  January  as  in  July, 
and  I  thought  the  trees  useless.  But  as  there  was  no  chance 
of  procuring  good  plants  in  this  country,  I  allowed  them  to 
remain,  cutting  off  every  particle  of  new  wood,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  bare,  straight,  hard  sticks.  These  trees, 
too,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  dozen,  have  not  shown 
a  sign  of  blister,  but  have  made  excellent  growth. 

Another  lesson  I  have  learned  from  these  same  Peach 
trees  is  concerning  insects,  and  more  especially  green  and 
black  fly.  Those  trees  cut  hard  back,  as  well  as  those  brought 
from  the  houses,  were  perfectly  clean  and  have  remained 
so  almost  up  to  this  time,  while  those  which  received  the 
ordinary  treatment  had  many  insects  on  them  before  the 
flowers  were  fairly  open,  when  it  was  impossible  to  clean 
them,  and  consequently  their  growth  is  much  later  and  not 
nearly  so  good.  Covering  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  this 
time,  for  no  fruit  was  expected  and  no  covering  was  used. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  hiding  place  for  insects' eggs  in 
winter  is  rather  about  the  young  growths  of  the  trees  than 
in  the  walls,  be  they  ever  soold  ana  broken,  and  that  cleanli- 
ness in  summer  and  autumn  is  the  remedy.  Peach  buds 
start  swelling  in  spring  as  early  as  insects  begin  hatching, 
so  there  is  little  chance  at  that  season  to  exterminate  them. 
Cherries  are  later  in  starting,  and  it  is  possible  to  clean 
them  before  the  flowers  open,  as  proved  and  described  by 
me  this  spring.  I  know  it  is  recommended  by  great  au- 
thorities to  kiU  the  e^gs  of  insects  in  winter,  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  talk  and  write  about  it  than  to  accomplish  such  a 
fe»t.  It  takes  a  very  strong  dressing  to  kill  eggs,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  apply  it  in  the  exact  place  where  it  is  most 
wanted — i.e.,  the  invisible  cavity  between  the  buds  and  the 
wood. 

Yet  another  thought  about  my  Peach  trees.  I  wonder 
whether  I  should  have  had  as  much  fruit  as  I  now  have  if 
I  had  covered  them  with  frigi  domo.  It  is  quite  possible 
we  make  them  more  tender  by  ovemursing.  Finally,  should 
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I  bare  had  a  fall  crop  had  I  taken  mj  trees  outside  before 
their  buds  commenced  swelling  ? — Wm.  Taylob. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  ROSE  SHOWS— IRISES. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  from  a  somewhat  limited  surrey,  the 
prospect  of  the  Rose  shows  is  indeed  coultur  de  Ro$e,  I  never 
saw  plants  looking  better.  Thej  are  freer  from  blight  than  I 
ever  knew  them  to  be  before,  and  although  they  hare  not 
made  such  robust  growth  as  we  should  like  to  sec,  yet  the 
bloom  buds  are  numerous  and  firm,  and  the  foliage  is  clean. 
The  weather  has  been  most  favourable  to  the  plants  that 
survired  the  rigours  of  the  winter.  The  long  cold  spring  kept 
the  young  wood  back,  and  then  the  splendid  hot  weather  in  May 
brought  tiiem  on  finely  ;  and  just  as  the  blooms  were  coming 
with  a  rush,  and  the  great  exhibitors  down  west  began  to  fear 
that  their  Roses  would  be  all  orer  before  the  National  Rose 
Show  was  held,  rain  came,  followed  by  a  season  of  damp,  cold, 
foggy  weather,  which  effectually  checked  their  too  rapid  pro- 
gress. Altogether  I  hare  good  reason  for  believing  that  we 
shall  have  an  exceedingly  good  season,  and  my  only  fear  is 
lest  the  show  fixtures  are  too  late. 

The  few  Teas  I  have  were  never  finer  than  they  are  this  year, 
particularly  Mario  Van  Houtte,  Rubens,  and  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami.  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  covered  with  bloom,  which  though  of 
poor  merit  is  most  valuable  as  a  gay  ornament  to  walls  and 
trelliswork.  Many  of  the  more  tender  Teas  hare  succumbed  to 
the  rigours  of  the  winter  ;  but  what  can  we  expect,  when  Pyre- 
thrums  and  numbers  of  herbaceous  plants  have  been  destroyed  1 

Irises,  particularly  the  bearded  section,  are  now  grandly  in 
bloom,  and  'as  ornaments  to  the  flower  garden  cannot  be  too 
liighly  praised.  Of  these  there  are  an  immense  number  of 
yarieties  worth  growing,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  mention 
any  as  ^uper-excellent  without  doing  an  injustice  to  the 
others.  But  I  must  name  a  new  variety  from  Albicans  called 
*^  The  Bride,''  the  standards  and  falls  being  pure  snow  white. 

Another  good  variety  which  has  been  in  commerce  some  time 
is  a  form  of  Neglecta  called  **  Victorlne."  The  standards  are 
white  mottled  with  blue,  the  falls  are  violet  blue,  the  upper 
part  mottled  with  white.  A  variety  of  Variegata,  called  after 
my  unworthy  self,  is  a  most  beautiful  one.  The  standards  are 
yellow,  the  falls  ruby  velvet. 

The  English  and  Spanish  bulbous  Iris  are  now  coming  up 
very  strongly,  and  showing  largo  bloom  buds.  Perhaps  tiiese 
are  a  more  valuable  section  than  the  Bearded  Germanica, 
because  the  flag-like  leaves  of  the  latter  cannot  be  called  orna- 
mental when  unrelieved  by  the  flowers.  I  often  wonder  that 
these  flowers  are  not  more  generally  known.  They  are  very 
«heap  and  very  ornamental,  and  very  little  in  the  way  when 
out  of  bloom ;  but  I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  class  of 
bardy  plants  so  much  neglected  and  so  little  known  as  the 
Iris.  I  have  sent  blooms  to  friends  in  this  neighbourhood  who 
have  lived  among  flowers  all  their  lives,  and  they  have  told  me 
that  they  had  never  seen  such  before,  and  did  not  know  there 
were  such.  Some  very  valuable  articles  upon  the  bulbous  Iris 
have  been  appearing  in  the  Journal  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  I  hope  the  writer  will  continue  his  research  into 
the  Barbata  and  Beardless  section,  and  give  your  readers  the 
benefit  of  his  advice.  No  one  will  be  more  grateful  than 
myself.  The  Beardless  Irises  are  inferior  in  size  to  the  bearded 
forms,  but  surpass  them  in  the  blending  of  the  colours. 

The  Sibirica  section  of  the  Beardless  Iris  is  very  fine,  par- 
ticularly Gi-andiflora  prsecox.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  this 
Iris  are  vigorous  growers,  and  bloom  very  freely  ;  but  one  of 
the  most  curious  as  well  as  finest  is  Iris  iberica.  This  also  is 
with  me  very  delicate.  These  Irises  like  a  sheltered  situation, 
and  also  some  amount  of  shade  and  protection  from  other 
plants.  Grown  amongst  Rhododendrons  or  herbaceous  Asters 
they  do  very  well ;  but  the  bearded  forms  I  find  do  better  by 
themselves. 

There  is  another  grand  species  not  yet  in  bloom  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  others,  a  species  which  is  every  year  becoming 
better  known  and  more  valuable.  I  allude  to  Iris  Kasmpferi. 
These  are  in  foliage  very  like  the  Beardless,  bub  in  the  form 
of  their  fiowers  are  quite  distinct.  They  have  expanded  fiat 
bloom p,  rather  like  those  of  the  Clematis.  They  are  rather 
expensive,  but  will,  I  hope,  in  time  be  cheaper  as  the  stock 
becomes  larger.  The  Etempferi  forms  also  like  a  sheltered 
spot  and  a  tarfy  peaty  soil,  and  do  very  well  among  American 
plants.    These  are  the  last  to  bloom. 

The  species  of  Iris  which  is  least  interesting,  and  which  I  do 
not  advise  anyone  to  grow  until  they  have  obtained  a  good 


supply  of  those  previously  named,  is  the  Dwarf  Iris.  It  has 
only  one  recommendation — the  early  period  at  which  it  blooms. 
The  fiowers  of  these  are  very  small  and  insignificant ;  they  do 
not  stand  erect  on  stalks,  but  burrow  among  the  foliage,  and 
they  take  up  a  good  deal  of  room. 

When  room  can  be  found  for  only  a  few  varieties  of  Iris  I 
should  recommend  cultivators  to  be  content  with  the  English 
bulbous  Iris,  and  a  few  of  the  most  ornamental  specimens  of 
the  Barbata  section,  particularly  those  culled  from  the  Varie- 
gata and  Neglecta  families  ;  but  in  this  case  the  Irises  should 
not  be  grown  by  themselves,  but  form  a  part  of  a  border  de- 
voted to  herbaceous  plants.  Then  their  reedy  leaves  are  to 
some  extent  obscurea  by  the  foliage  and  fiowers  of  other 
plants,  and  when  out  of  bloom  they  are  no  disfigurement.  A 
mixed  border  in  front  of  the  windows  of  a  house  is  a  very 
interesting  adjunct ;  but  the  flowers  therein  should  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  care,  those  only  which  may  be  called  the  most 
g&y  and  decorative  being  chosen. 

I  hope  in  some  future  number  to  make  an  attempt  at  giving 
a  list  of  hardy  herbaceous  bulbs  and  other  plants  which  may 
fltly  be  used  in  such  a  bed.  No  plants  shall  be  named  which  I 
have  not  proved  ;  and  idthough  I  am  fully  conscious  that  such 
a  list  will  be  very  imperfect,  and  that  no  doubt  many  of  your 
readers  would  much  improve  upon  it,  yet  such  as  it  is  I  hop^t 
may  prove  useful  to  some  who  have  not  much  opportunity  of 
studying  the  question. — Wyld  Sayaoe. 


CUCUMBER  FAILURES. 


I  SHOULD  feel  obliged  if  you  could  find  space  in  the  Journal 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  spot  or  canker  in  Cucumbers.  My 
plants  are  badly  infested,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause 
or  remedy.  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  this  disease  until 
I  came  to  my  present  place,  always  believing  it  to  be  caused 
by  improper  treatment — by  not  giving  proper  attention  to 
ventilation  and  shutting-up,  overwatering  with  cold  water,  and 
not  sufficient  heat,  &c. ;  but  I  am  now  prepared  to  say  this  has 
not  been  the  case  here.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  house  or  pit, 
but  throughout,  and  plants  raised  on  the  place  and  taken  away 
in  pots  to  a  distance  are  also  badly  infected.  Is  this  disease 
contagious  ?  Are  my  pits  tainted  with  it  7  As  I  am  informed 
it  was  very  bad  here  last  year,  when  like  myself  my  predecessor 
knew  neither  cause  or  remedy,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
replies  on  this  subject. — M.  Riches. 


AURICULAS  AT  SHOBDEN  HEAD,  HALIFAX. 

During  my  forty  years'  and  upwards  acquaintance  with  the 
Auricula  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see  it  in  very  varied  positions 
and  under  circumstances  more  or  less  favourable  to  its  culture 
— in  the  sheltered  gardens  of  the  south,  in  the  back  streets  of 
a  big  city,  in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  north,  in  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  a  huge  manufacturing  town,  but  never  before 
have  i  seen  them  grown  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the 
sea  level ;  but  a  courteoas  invitation  from  Mr.  Woodhead,  and 
the  knowledge  of  what  his  plants  are  from  some  specimens  I 
had  seen  of  them,  induced  me  when  lately  in  the  north  to  do 
so,  and  I  may  say  that  never  was  "  virtue  more  fully  rewarded  " 
than  in  the  result. 

1  arrived  at  Halifax  in  the  midst  of  one  of  their  great  days 
— the  annual  meeting  of  Sunday-school  scholars  and  teachers, 
who  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  meet  in  the  Piece  Hall, 
an  enormous  building  open  to  the  sky  and  capable  of  holding 
that  number.  The  whole  place  was  alive.  Cabs,  I  felt,  were 
impossible,  or,  if  to  be  had,  enormously  dear ;  so  I  determined 
on  the  walk— four  miles.  The  day  was  bright  with  a  cool 
north-east  wind  blowing,  just  the  day  for  a  walk  if  one  were 
a  little  prudent  not  to  sit  down  in  draughts  or  disrobe  oneself 
of  outer  garments.  I  asked  my  way,  and  as  usual  two  different 
accounts  were  given  me.  A  very  hazy  idea  of  where  Shobden 
Head  might  be  apparently  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  Hali- 
faxians  I  chose  one,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  took  the  wrong 
one,  Mr.  Woodhead  informing  me  that  I  had  made  the  journey 
four  miles  instead  of  three.  It  was  a  lovely  walk,  and  as  I 
trudged  on  could  see  in  the  far  distance  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  the  tall  chimneys  of  a  brewery,  which  was  evidently  the 
goal  to  which  I  was  wending,  not  with  visions  of  pale  ale  and 
stout  before  me— for  am  I  not  a  teetotaller  ?— but  with  the 
knowledge  that  on  that  high  eminence  was  to  be  found  the 
collection  I  was  anxious  to  see.  At  last  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
over  roads  that  were  not  made  for  tender  feet,  and  in  narrow 
valleys  where  the  sun  came  down  in  fierceness,  and  as  a 
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oonseqaenoe  the  penpintion  came  down  my  face,  I  at  last 
reached  the  brewery  and  Mr.  Woodhead*s  honse ;  and  as  I 
walked  inside  the  door  I  coald  not  but  feel  thankful,  not  that 
my  walk  was  over,  but  that  at  my  Tenerable  age  I  could  in  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  get  over  four  miles  of  such  a  walk 
with  no  further  inconvenienoe  than  a  pretty  good  appetite  for 
the  luncheon  Mr.  Woodhead  and  his  excellent  sister  had  pro- 
vided. At  any  rate,  thought  I,  heart  and  lungs  cannot  hare 
much  the  matter  with  them,  and  surely  for  such  mercies  one 
might  reasonably  rejoice.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  And  there 
Mr.  George  Rudd  of  Bradford,  the  well-known  and  successful 
florist,  and  so  we  were  enabled  to  hare  a  reiy  pleasant  chat 
together,  the  only  source  of  regret  from  all  parties  being  that 
the  time  was  so  nhort ;  but  as  many  a  youngster  has  shown 
to  the  astonished  old  stagers  how  much  may  be  done  in  the 
twenty-minutes  halt  allowed  in  a  refreshment  room,  so  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  in  the  matter  of  talk  in  a  two-hours 
conversation. 

Mr.  Woodhead's  small  garden  is  almost  taken  up  with  glass 
stractnres.  Besides  his  two  Auricula  houses  ana  frames  he 
has  two  houses  where  Miss  Woodhead,  who  shares  her  brother's 
tastes,  has  her  flowers  growing — a  nice  collection  of  Chrysan- 
themums, and  has  her  house  always  gay.  But  it  is  of  the 
Avriculas  I  must  write.  These  are  grown  in  tvo  houses,  the 
named  established  plants  in  one  and  the  seedlings  in  another, 
and  never  have  I  seen  a  collection  which  exhibited  more  manifest 
proofs  of  skill  and  intelligence  in  cultivation  or  was  so  rich 
in  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  house  in  which 
the  named  varieties  are  grown  is  24  feet  by  10  feet,  span- 
roofed.  The  beds  or  shelves  on  which  the  pots  are  placed  are 
3  feet  6  inches'  wide,  and  the  pathway  3  feet.  The  ventilation 
is  perfect :  front,  back,  and  top  can  all  be  used  to  admit  air. 
The  front  bed  contains  350  pots  5  inches  in  size,  and  the  back 
bed  five  hundred  pots  4  inches  wide  inside  measure.  Thus 
a  row  of  seven  i>ots  fills  the  space  from  back  to  front ;  and  it 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  collection  when  I 
say  diat  Mr.  Woodhead  intends  to  restrict  his  collection  in 
futnre  to  thirty-five  plants — that  is,  five  rows  of  Qeorge  Light- 
body,  Colonel  Taylor,  Smiling  Beauty,  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
and  such  crack  kinds.  The  plants  were  perfect — large  leathery 
leaves,  not  having  the  drawn  appearance  I  have  seen  in  aome 
large-sized  plants,  but  like  youog  stout  Cabbages.  The  seed- 
ling house  IS  21  feet  by  10  wide,  beds  4  feet  wide,  and  the 
pathway  2  feet.  The  seedlings  are  all  pricked  off  into  boxes, 
which  occupy  less  space,  are  easily  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  nnder  this  treatment  they  thrive  most  vigorously,  and  are 
upwards  of  three  thousand  in  number.  The  offsets  are  grown 
in  frames.  Both  houses  are  heated  with  hot  water,  which, 
however,  is  very  sparingly  used.  In  these  cold  regions  heat  is 
pnt  on  for  a  few  oays  during  top-dressiog  and  fiost  is  excluded, 
but  nothing  more.  Mr.  Woodhead  deprecates  the  use  of  beat 
as  advocated  by  some  groMcrs,  and  says  if  he  lived  in  a  milder 
climate  he  should  never  think  of  using  it. 

When  asking  me  to  pay  a  visit  Mr.  Woodhead  said,  "  I  should 
like  yon  to  see  my  collection,  as  the  plants  are  all  grown  in 
glazed  pots,  and  I  know  you  have  an  idea  that  they  cannot 
be  done  well  in  them."  I  had  the  old-fashioned  idea  which 
has  been  dunned  into  me  all  my  life,  that  porous  pots  are 
required  for  all  sorts  of  plants,  yet  here  was  this  fiourishing 
collection  grown  in  highly  glazed  pots.  The  mineral  glaze 
also  in  the  more  recently  made  ones  occupied  2  inches  of  the 
inside  of  the  pots,  the  advantages  which  Mr.  Woodhead  thinks 
they  afford  being  that  the  watering  need  not  be  anything  like 
so  frequent,  and  no  green  matter  forms  on  the  pots ;  and  if 
the  proof  oi  the  pudding  be  in  the  eating  there  can  be  no 
second  opinion  as  to  its  perfect  adaptation  for  the  end.  Mr. 
Woodhead  uses  what  many  would  consider  too  rich  a  compost 
— ^two  measures  of  rotted  cow  dung,  two  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
and  one  measure  of  charcoal,  round  grit,  sharp  sand,  and  leaf 
mould ;  but  he  does  not  use  more  than  2  incnes  in  depth  of 
compost,  the  rest  of  the  pots  being  filled  up  with  drainage,  an 
oystershell  at  the  bottom,  and  then  broken  pots.  He  agreed 
with  me  that  good  loam  is  the  staple  on  which  to  rely,  and 
Mr.  Rudd  mentioned  a  collection,  of  which,  too,  I  had  some 
knowledge,  which  has  b.!en  nearly  ruined  by  using  some  in- 
different loam.  We  had,  of  course,  a  chat  upon  the  woolly 
aphis.  His  opinion  is  entirely  in  accord  with  my  own,  and  so 
strongly  does  ne  dread  its  introduction  into  his  collection  that 
it  was  his  principal  reason  for  his  not  coming  to  the  Southern 
Show,  as  he  feared  his  plants  might  catch  it.  He  would  on 
no  account  introduce  a  plant  from  another  collection  into  his 
without  washing  it  thoroughly  and  diying  it  before  potting. 


I  have  been  laughed  at  and  sneered  at  for  my  dread  of  it,  and 
I  was  therefore  glad  to  find  that  such  intelligent  growers  as 
Mr.  Woodhead  and  Mr.  Budd  agreeing  with  me  on  this  point. 

I  may  mention  that  in  the  matter  of  seedlings  Mr.  Woodhead 
proceeds  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  method  in  his  hybridising, 
and  from  what  I  gathered  from  him  several  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  are  a  little  out  in  their  practice.  He  has  some 
most  promising  flowers,  and  I  imagine  we  shall  hear  by-and-by 
a  good  deal  of  some  of  them.  In  one  point  he  is  as  particular 
as  my  old  friend  Gleorge  Lightbody.  He  will  not  have  an 
Alpine  near  his  place,  and  he  says  he  is  not  troubled  with 
Alpines  amongst  his  seedlings.  Like  every  seedling-raiser  he 
is  desirous  of  adding  to  our  most  limited  class — white  edges. 
We  want  flowers  with  the  edge  of  Olory  or  Catharina  with 
somewhat  more  quality.  In  fact,  as  we  talked  over  matters 
we  did  not  consider  there  were  more  than  three  or  four  really 
white-edged  flowers. 

The  compost  yard  was  an  interesting  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. There  were  large  supplies  of  good  sound-looking  loam, 
rotten  cow  manure,  sheep  dung,  l^  mould,  and  charcoal. 
Mr.  Woodhead  uses  simple  composts,  but  the  materials  must 
be  good  of  their  kinds. 

When  I  said  some  years  ago  that  florists'  flowers  were  at  a 
discount  in  the  south,  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  black  sheep 
amongst  florists,  and  branded  as  one  who  had  never  done  any 
good  to  floriculture!  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion. 
Why,  here,  at  Halifax,  there  are  more  growers  and  exhibitors 
of  Auriculas  than  in  sJl  the  south  of  England.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  a  number  of  good  friends  of  horticulture  who  sub- 
scribe liberally  to  get  up  a  good  schedule,  which  the  northern 
eagles  scenting  the  prey  from  afar,  swoop  down  upon  and  carry 
off  the  eagle's  share,  but  this  is  not  southern  but  northern  zeal. 
There  are  around  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Bradford^ 
Todmorden,  and  other  places  in  the  northern  counties,  a  host 
of  growers  who  every  year  are  increasing  in  numbers.  Bf  r. 
Budd  told  me  that  he  had  one  order  from  Newcastle  for 
five  hundred  plants.  People  come  to  the  show,  but  they  care- 
lessly nass  by  the  Auriculas,  and  gaze  upon  the  Orchids,  Boses, 
&c.,  unless  it  be  that  small  and  select  circle  who  are  afflicted 
with  Auricula  mania,  as  some  have  called  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  few  notes  of  a  most  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  without  saying  that  I  was  most  hospitably 
received  in  true  Yorkshire  &shion  by  Mr.  Woodhead  and  his 
excellent  sister,  who  did  their  best  to  make  my  visit,  if  shorty 
most  thoroughly  pleasant — D.,  Ikfal. 

DOUBLE  PYRETHRUMS. 

Having  grown  these  with  tolerable  success  for  several  years, 
I  read  with  interest  the  notes  of  Mr.  Wright  on  their  cultiva- 
tion,  most  of  which  agree  with  my  experience.  I  have  never 
had  anjr  reason  to  doubt  their  hardiness,  for  in  a  cold  garden 
on  clay  soil  I  have  for  the  two  last  autumns  planted  out  plants 
raised  in  pots  from  side  shoots  pulled  away  from  their  parents 
in  June,  which  I  find  produce  the  best  flowers  the  foUowing 
year,  and  have  hardly  lost  a  plant  during  either  winter.  1 
have  found  one  cause  of  failure,  and  one  only — ^the  slugs^ 
which  during  the  end  of  winter  eat  off  the  growth  as  it  forms 
before  it  is  visible  above  ground.  To  prevent  this,  I  always 
put  an  inch  deep  and  wide  of  fine  coal  ashes  and  soot  round 
the  crown  of  the  plant  when  I  plant  it  out,  which  preserves  it. 
When  the  leaves  have  made  a  good  start  and  are  growing 
vigorously,  the  slugs  leave  them  alone.  There  is  only  one 
other  genus  with  which  the  slugs  are  equally  troublesome — the 
Delphiniums.  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  Mr.  Turner's  garden  at 
Slough,  in  the  month  at  May,  and  inquired  whether  tiiey  g^w 
the  double  Pyiethrum,  then  a  comparatively  new  plant.  The 
foreman  pointed  to  an  empty  bed,  and  expr^sed  some  surprise 
that  they  were  not  up  vet.  I  uncovered  the  crown  of  one  or 
two  plants,  and  showed  him  that  they  were  covered  with  slime, 
and  pointed  out  the  true  cause  of  the  failure.  All  soils  suitable 
for  Pyrethmms  will  not  grow  Carnations,  for  with  the  latter  I 
fail  utterly.  There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  certain  soils 
which  nothing  will  remedy  or  explain. — C.  Wollbt  Dod. 

Black  Bust  on  Ybrbbkas.— The  black  rust  of  theYerbena 
is  assuredly  caused  by  a  lowly  organised  member  of  the  animal 
world,  belonging  to  the  order  Acarina,  &mily  Acaridse,  and 
according  to  some  systematists'  classification  to  the  sub-family 
Tyroghyphidffi  or  cheese-mite  group.  Its  generic  (perhaps^ 
and  its  specific  names  are  yet  unheralded,  but  will  be  an- 
nounced some  time  soon  in  an  appropriate  place  and  manner. 
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C  Jni*  M»  UM. 


The  following  is  from  personal  obaerrations  daring  the  year 
now  closing  : — The  Verbena  mite  is  too  small  to  be  seen  without 
a  magnifier,  being  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  long  by  one  two- 
hundredths  wide  across  the  middle  and  widest  part  of  the  body  ; 
it  is  pale-yellowish  white  and  sluggish  in  its  motions.  They 
infest  abundantly  plants  growing  in  the  open  ground  through- 
out the  summer,  and  in  such  situatioas  work  upon  older  f uU- 
sized  leaves  as  well  as  the  tender  extremities  of  the  plant; 
they  rarely,  however,  are  met  with  on  the  upper  sides  of  such 
leaves.  As  long  as  the  plants  themselves  survive  in  autumn 
the  mites  may  be  fonnd  living  and  working.  Greenhouses  and 
cold  frames  are  very  liable  to  become  stocked  with  mites  upon 
plants  taken  from  the  open  ground  in  autumn.  This  is  worthy 
of  especial  notice,  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
those  to  whom  the  black  rust  is  such  a  bugbear  and  the  source 
of  much  loss.  Besides  the  purplish  colour  exhibited  by  the 
foliage,  which  is  the  principal  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
mite,  older  leaves  have  a  scaly  appearance  from  the  death  of 
patches  of  the  epidermis  and  adjacent  tissues ;  the  surfaces 
become  rough,  and  the  leaves  look  old  and  are  often  ragged, 
and  upon  handling  stiff,  liable  to  break.  For  the  greenhouses 
it  will  doubtless  be  wisest  to  practise  prevention  rather  than 
cure,  admitting  no  plant  which  from  its  appearance  harbours 
the  scourge.  But  cure  is  certainly  not  impossible.  Dipping 
repeatedly  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two  in  hot  water  tX  120° 
Fahrenheit  must  be  useful  in  ridding  them  of  the  mite.  A 
half  pint  of  coal  oil  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  water,  well 
mixed  by  rapidly  drawing  up  and  discharging  with  force  from 
the  syringe  the  contents  of  the  vessel  into  itself,  and  then 
quickly  refilling  the  syringe  with  the  agitated  liquid  and  freely 
applying  It  to  the  plants,  will  not  injure  the  vegetation, 
but  will  kill  all  kinds  of  insects  which  thus  infest  plants. — 
{American  Gardeners'  Monthly.) 

YORK     FLORAL     FETE. 

JUNB  16th,  17th,  AKD  18th. 

This  extensive  and  attractive  horticultural  Exhibition  was,  as 
usual,  held  in  the  Bootham  Field,  and  although  there  was  a  falling- 
off  in  some  of  the  classes,  yet  others  being  exceptionally  good 
amply  supplied  the  deficiency.  One  great  feature  last  year,  the 
absence  of  which  at  this  Show  was  very  noticeable,  was  the  grand 
specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  that  occupied  the  central 
tent,  but  the  Pelargoniums  were  simply  magnificent,  even  better 
than  they  were  last  season.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not 
quite  so  numerous,  one  of  the  absentees  being  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
of  Upper  Holloway,  whose  groups  were  so  much  admired  at 
previous  exhibitions.  The  arrangement  was  as  usual  generally 
aatisfactory,  the  great  labour  attendant  on  the  management  of 
such  a  large  Show  necessarily  preventing  absolute  completeness ; 
however,  considerable  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  able  Secre- 
tary, who  conducts  the  Exhibition  with  so  large  a  share  of  success. 
The  tents  were  disposed  as  in  previous  years — ^namely,  five  or  six 
long  marquees  radiating  from  a  central  circular  tent  which  con- 
tained  the  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

PRLARGONIUMS, — By  far  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the 
whole  Exhibition,  as  regards  the  display  of  bright  colours  and 
the  generjtl  good  condition  of  the  plants  shown,  was  formed  by 
the  numerous  highly  meritorious  collections  of  Pelargoniums, 
which  entirely  occupied  one  long  maronee.  No  less  than  thirteen 
classes  were  devoted  to  these  beautiful  plants,  liberal  prizes  being 
offered  in  all,  and  in  consequence  the  exhibits  were  very  abundant 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Considerable  taste  and  care  were  mani- 
fested in  the  arrangement,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  tent  was  so 
extremely  beautiful  that  it  was  very  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
visited  the  Exhibition.  A  low  sloping  central  stage  extended 
from  end  to  end  of  the  tent,  and  on  this  were  arranged  the  Show, 
Fancy  and  Zonal  varieties,  one  side  being  devoted  to  the  two 
former  and  the  other  to  the  latter,  the  division  line  beins:  formed 
by  the  large  specimen  Fuchsias.  The  Tricolor  and  Bronze  foliage 
varieties  were  placed  on  a  stage  which  occupied  three  sides  of  the 
tent,  and  thus  presented  an  agreeable  foil  to  the  brilliant  colours 
in  the  centre. 

Show  Varieties. — These  were  uncommonly  well  represented,  the 
specimens  being  vigorous,  flowering  profusely,  and  the  colours 
very  bright  and  clear.  The  principal  open  class  was  that  for 
twelve  ppecimen.1,  and  four  collectiona  were  staged,  the  chief 
position  of  honour  being  obtained  by  Mr.  C.  Rylance,  Bold  Lane 
Nursery,  Aiighton,  Ormskirk,  with  superbly  grown  plants  about 
4  feet  in  diameter.  Thev  were  very  evenly  trained,  and  bore 
numerous  fine  trusses  of  large  symmetrical  blooms.    The  speci- 


mens were  all  so  nearly  equal  in  merit  that  it  was  difficult  to  select 
any  of  especial  excellence,  but  the  following  were  particularlT 
notable  for  their  profusion  of  flowers : — Queen  Bess,  very  hand- 
some, Bomo  of  the  blooms  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter;  Prince 
Leopold,  colour  wonderfully  bright  ;  Brigantine,  beautiful  ; 
Patroness,  fine ;  Rob  Roy  and  Kingston  Beauty,  exquisite.  This 
fjand  collection  well  deserved  the  honour  it  received,  for  a  finer 
18  rarely  seen  at  any  local  or  metropolitan  show.  Messrs.  Lazenbj 
and  Sons,  Clarence  Nurseries,  York,  followed  with  a  good  selection 
of  healthy  plants  that  were,  however,  not  quite  so  large  or  well 
flowered  as  those  just  described.  Among  them  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burp;h,  Qneen  Bess,  Triomphe  de  St.  Mand^,  Maiy  Hoyle,  and 
Pencles  were  exhibited  in  admirable  condition,  the  blooms  oeing 
very  fine.  Mr.  H.  May,  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  was  third  with  a 
neat  collection,  one  plant  of  Maid  of  Honour  being  extremely  fine ; 
and  an  extra  prize  was  obtained  by  F.  W.  Tetley,  Esq.,  Fox  Hill, 
Weetwood,  Leeds  (gardener,  Mr,  Eastwood)  for  specimens  that 
deserved  the  recognition  they  received.  In  the  amateurs*  class 
for  six  specimens  the  premier  prize  was  adjudged  to  J.  T.  Hing- 
ston,  Esq.,  Clifton^  York  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Mcintosh),  for  a  hand- 
some collection,  including  the  following  varieties  in  first-rate 
form^Rob  Boy,  fine ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  with  grand  trusses  ; 
Prince  Leopold,  very  bright ;  and  Planta^enet,  also  good.  "Mx. 
Tetley  gained  the  next  position  of  honour,  his  plants  being  scarcely 
so  compact  as  the  others,  but  of  excellent  quality.  Claribel,  Mary 
Hoyle^nd  Conqueror  were  noteworthy.  T .  Simpson,  Esq.,  Bardon 
Hill,  Weetwood  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wmterboume)  was  third  with 
fair  specimens.  Several  collections  of  three  plants  were  staged, 
the  best  being  those  from  Miss  Steward,  The  Laurels,  Bishop- 
thorpe  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Gowthorpe),  and  Mr.  T.  Simpson,  who 
obtained  the  two  chief  prizes. 

Fancy  Varieties, — Though  less  numerous  than  the  Show  varie- 
ties these  were  admirably  represented  in  several  collections.  First 
honours  were  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Rylance  in  the  open  class  for  six 
plants,  his  specimens  possessing  similar  freshness  to  that  dis- 
tinguishing those  in  the  other  classes.  Some  of  them  exceeded  a 
yard  in  diameter,  very  compact  in  habit  and  flowering  most  pro- 
fusely. Delicatum  was  in  exquisite  form ;  Lucv,  very  bright : 
Juliet,  good ;  Roi  des  Fantaisies,  Duchesd  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Sarah  Turner  all  beautiful,  completed  the^ collection.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Tetley  occupied  the  next  position,  and  exhibited  very  bright  even 
plants,  the  remaining  prize  being  secured  by  Messrs.  Lazenby 
and  Sons.  Mr.  Tetley  staged  the  only  collection  of  three  in  the 
amateurs'  class,  and  was  awarded  the  chief  prize  for  most  healthy 
plants. 

Zonal  and  Notegav  Varieties, — Two  classes  were  devoted  to  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  one  for  twelve  and  the  other  for  six  specimens,  and 
in  both  the  competition  was  close  and  the  exhibits  good.  Mr. 
Alderman  Walker,  Bootham  Terrace,  York  (gardener,  Mr,  W. 
Stephenson)  was  awarded  the  premier  prize  for  twelve  plants,  that 
although  somewhat  loose  in  habit  were  of  good  varieties  ana  bore 
trusses  of  great  size,  the  individual  blooms  also  possessing  great 
substance  and  neatness.  Amaranth  with  enormous  trusses  ; 
Craven  Fox,  Sparkler,  and  Corsair  were  very  beautiful.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hingston  was  adjudged  the  second  prize  for  extremely  even  well- 
grown  specimens,  but  not  quite  so  well  selected  as  those  in  the 
other  collection.  Some  dispute  arose  concerning  the  acxmracy  of 
the  judging  in  this  class,  the  last-mentioned  collection  being  con- 
sidered by  several  exhibitors  as  worthy  of  the  first  prize,  but  the 
Judges'  decision  was  undoubtedly  correct,  the  superiority  of  Mr« 
Walker's  plants  consisting,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  in  their 
fine  trusses  and  good  vaneties.  Equal  thivd  prizes  were  accorded 
to  Mr.  B.  Simpson,  New  Lane,  Selby,  and  Messrs.  Lazenby  <&  Sons 
for  collections  that  contained  several  meritorious  specimens.  Mr. 
T.  Simpson  was  [first  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  with 
vigorous  well-flowered  examples  of  Grand  Duke  and  Hose  Ren- 
datler  among  othern.  Mr.  F.  W.  Tetley,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hingston,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Walker  were  second,  third,  and  fourth  respectively. 

Tricolor  and  Bronze  Varieties. — These  were  in  excellent  conoi- 
tion  generally,  the  colour  of  the  foliage  being  clear  and  bright, 
and  the  growth  vigorous.  In  the  open  class  for  six  tricolors  there 
were  no  less  than  seven  competitors,  all  staging  plants  very  close 
in  merit.  Mrs.  E.  Jackson,  Pocklington  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Barnes) 
gained  the  first  prize  for  neat  specimens  in  which  the  colours  were 
finely  developed.  Mr.  Laing,  Italia  Unita,  Flambeau,  and  Mr. 
Glutton  were  exceptionally  fine.  Mr.  R.  Simpson  followed  with 
well-coloured  plants  but  not  quite  so  symmetrical  ;  Captain 
Brooshoot,  Kirkella,  Hull  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Swann)  and  Mr. 
Hingston  secnring  the  third  and  fourth  prizes  with  good  plants. 
The  chief  exhibitors  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  three  plants  were 
A.  J.  Cholmley,  Esq.,  Newton  Hall,  Hillineton  (gardener,  John 
Hemming),  Mrs.  E.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  H.  Banks,  New  Lane,  Selby, 
all  of  whom  staged  neat  and  bright  specimens.  Mrs.  E.  Jackson 
had  the  best  collection  of  six  Bronze  varieties  in  the  open  class, 
the  plants  being  in  superb  condition.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Black 
Douglas,  and  Marshall  MacMahon  were  especially  noteworthy. 
Miss  Wharton.  Burton  Granpre,  York  (gardener,  Mr.  G-.  Clarke), 
Mr.  Alderman  Walker,  and  Mr.  R.  Simpson  also  exhibited  healthy 
plants,  and  obtained  tne  other  prizes  in  the  class.  Miss  Wharton 
aad  Mrs.  E.  Jackson  were  the  ciuef  prisetakera  with  three  plants. 
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^  IhuUe-Jloitered  Varieties. -^Althongh  several  fairlr  good  colloc- 
tiona  were  shown  the  majority  did  not  possess  toe  merit  that 
distingaished  the  other  classes  of  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  R.  Simpson 
was  first  with  six  well-grown  specimens,  Madame  Bachner,  Andrew 
Henderson,  Asa  Graj,  and  Madame  Rendatler  being  rery  fresh 
and  yigorous.  Kiss  Wharton  and  Mr.  A.  Simpson,  Hewarth 
Narseries,  followed  in  the  order  named  with  fairly  good  plants, 
but  bearing  small  trusses.  Mr.  J.  Gowthorpe,  Bishoptborpe,  had 
the  best  three  plants,  includingVictor  Lemoine  in  admirable  con- 
dition, Mr.  Tetlej  and  Miss  Wharton  obtaining  the  remaining 
prises. 

Btotb  anp  Grbbnhoube  Plamts.— The  display  of  these  plants 
was  not  so  good  as  usual,  the  exhibits  being  few  in  numbers  :  and 
the  great  specimens  that  were  so  imposing  last  year  being  absent 
rendered  these  classes  comparatively  unattractive.  Only  two 
collections  of  twelve  plants  were  contributed,  the  chief  award 
being  easily  obtained  by  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  Withington,  Man- 
chester, with  neat  specimens  of  moderate  size.  Yinca  rosea  was 
yery  symmetrical  and  flowering  profusely.  AUamanda  nobilis 
had  some  enormous  flowers.  The  handsome  A.  Wardleana  was 
also  shown  in  fine  form,  a  good  specimen  Dracophyllum  gracile 
and  several  Heaths  being  the  other  chief  features  of  the  group. 
Captain  Hincks,  Breckinbro^  Thirsk  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hayward), 
following  with  smaller  specimens,  but  well  flowered  and  in  excel- 
lent health.  In  the  ci<iss  for  six  the  principal  i>osition  was 
accorded  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Upleatham,  Marske  (gardener, 
Hr.  B.  H.  Letts),  for  the  only  collection,  which  included  a  hand- 
Bome  Stephanotis  floribnnda  about  5  feet  high,  very  vigorous  and 
well  trained  :  a  floriferous  example  of  Azalea  Brilliant,  and  Ixora 
coccinea  with  fine  trusses.  The  same  exhibitor  obtained  similar 
honours  with  three  specimens,  Allamanda  grandiflora  and  Draco- 
phyllum gracile  being  notable  for  their  symmetry.  G.  Talbot, 
Esq.,  Southfield,  Burley,  Leeds  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Wright),  was 
second,  his  best  plant  being  a  neat  Clerodendron  Balfouriannm. 
Captain  Hincks  was  third,  and  staged  a  very  large  Tetratheca 
rerticillata,  untrained,  but  growing  most  vigorously. 

Moset, — One  of  the  long  tents  was  appropriated  to  these  plants, 
but  though  the  exhibits  were  fairly  numerous  the  general  quality 
was  not  of  a  high  order.  Most  of  the  collections,  however,  con- 
tained some  noteworthy  specimens,  and  if  the  blooms  were  not  so 
abundant  or  fine  as  might  have  been  desired,  yet  the  plants  were 
mostly  in  vigorous  health.  One  of  the  principal  exhibitors  in  the 
five  open  classes  was  Messrs.  Pybus  A  Sons,  iSonkton  Moor,  Ripon, 
who  were  first  with  six,  nine,  and  single  specimens,  all  the  plants 
being  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  the  blooms  fresh  and  bright, 
but  rather  rough  in  several  instances.  Some  of  the  varieties  that 
were  best  represented  were  Madame  Th6r6se  Levet,  Juno,  John 
Hopper,  Madame  Lacharme,  Edouard  Morren,  Princess  Mary  of 
Camoridge,  Charles  Lawson,  and  Miss  Hassard.  Mr.  Tetley  and 
Mr,  Hingston  followed  with  collections  of  six  very  clean  and 
good.  ^  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  took  the  second  position 
with  nine  specimens,  S^nateur  Vaisse  and  Marquise  de  Castellane 
being  well  shown.  Mr.  H.  May  was  third  with  carefully  selected 
yarieties,  but  rather  poor  in  habit.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Co.  secured 
the  premier  award  for  fifteen  distinct  varieties,  the  plants  being 
healthy  and  justly  entitled  to  the  honour  accorded  tnem.  Marie 
Banmann  and  Maurice  Bernardin  were  among  the  finest.  Mr.  H. 
Maj  (second)  had  plants  of  medium  quality,  and  Messrs.  Pybus 
(third)  also  fair.  The  Rev.  G.  E.  Gardner,  the  VicaraGje,  Hewarth, 
York,  obtained  the  second  prize  for  a  single  specimen  plant  of  a 
light-coloured  variety  with  a  Mar^chal  Niel  of  average  merit. 

Orchids. — There  was  not  a  very  extensive  or  brilliant  display 
of  Orchids,  only  five  collections  being  staged.  The  best  six  were 
from  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Broughton,  Manchester  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Mitchell),  his  collection  including  clean  healthy  specimens  of 
moderate  size.  Thania  Marshalli  had  three  good  spikes  ;  the 
pretty  Phalsenopsis  Luddemanniana  flowering  well  ;  Calanthe 
yeratrifolia  and  Cypripedium  barbatum  being  also  good.  Captain 
Hincks  was  second,  an  example  of  Lselia  purpurata  being  very 
attractive.  ^  Dr.  Ainsworth  also  held  the  chief  position  with  thi-ee 
plants,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Cattleya  Mendelli,  and 
Aerides  Lobbi,  all  neat  and  fresh.  Capt.  Hincks  and  Mr.  Tetley 
were  second  and  third  respectively  with  rather  small  plants. 

CaJoedarias. — The  finest  collection  of  these  plants  was  that 
froni  Miss  Steward,  which  gained  the  highest  award  for  eight 
specimens  ;  they  were  very  good  in  habit,  dwarf  and  compact,  the 
foliage  fresh  and  robust,  the  flowers  large,  brightly  coloured,  and 
of  good  form.  W.  Dove,  Esq.,  Crown  Cottage,  Hewarth  Green, 
York  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Berry),  secured  the  second  prize  with 
plants  that  were  very  near  in  quality  to  the  first,  their  only  defect 
being  nerhaps  a  slight  want  of  compactness.    Mr.  A.  Scott,  Monk- 

£te,  York,  followed  with  specimens  of  average  quality  as  regards 
bit,  but  bearing  blooms  of  good  size  and  colour.  A  class  was 
also  provided  for  fourplants,  and  in  that  W.  Thomlinson-Walker, 
Esq.,  Clifton  Grove,  York  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hntton),  staged  the 
best  collection,  Mr.  T.  Simpson  and  Miss  Steward  exhibiting  well 
at  second  and  third  respectively. 

Fftehsims. — Two  classes  were  devpted  to  Fuchsias,  one  for  six 
•pecimens  and  the  other  for  three.  Miss  Wharton  being  first  in 
l)Oth  clsases  with  large  well-grown  symmetrical  specimens  bearing 


a  fair  quantity  of  flowers.    Mr.  G.  Talbot,  Mr.  Htngston,  and  Mr. 

Alderman  Walker  followed  with  specimens  of  medium  quality. 

I     EiNB-POLlAOB  Plants.— The  competitors  in  the  two  classes 

I  devoted  to  fine-foliaged  plants  were  not  very  numerous,  but  the 

j  general  quality  was  much  above  the  average  at  exhibitions.  With 

eight  distinct  specimens  Mr.  E.  H.  Letts  was  first,  his  collection 

including  a  fine  example  of  Croton  Weismanni,  the  foliage  being 

richly  coloured.    Gleichenia  rupestris  glaucescens  was  extremely 

vigorous  and  fresh,  Cycas  revoluta  large  and  graceful,  Croton 

majesticus  excellent,  and  a  good  Dasylirion  acrottichum.     The 

second  position  of  honour  was  obtained  by  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons 

with  the  only  other  collection  in  the  class,  their  most  noteworthy 

?lants  being  a  robust  Croton  angubtifolius  ;  a  fine  Thrinax  eleeans  ; 
*ritchardia  pacifica,  with  very  large  foliage  even  for  this  noble 
Palm ;  Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  Latania  aurea.  Mr.  T.  Simpson 
had  the  beet  four,  including  fine  specimens  of  Pandanus  Yeitchi, 
Dasylirion  glancum,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Encephalarton  villosnm. 
Mr.  A.  Scott  followed  with  neat  examples  of  Yucca  aloifolia  and 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  an  extremely  large  healthy  Screw  Pine, 
Pandanus  utilis. 

Ferns. — These  were  not  only  abundant,  but  in  the  most  healthy 
condition  possible,  some  of  the  specimens  being  also  exceptionally 
fine  in  size  and  symmetry.  They  occupied  one  of  the  long  tents, 
in  which  a  heavier  canvas  was  employed  tb&n  in  the  other  tents — 
a  very  judicious  arrangement,  the  additional  shade  thus  secured 
preserving  the  Ferns  in  excellent  condition.  Tn  the  open  class 
tor  eight  exotic  species  or  varieties  Mrs.  E.  Cole  <&  Sons  were  ad<- 
judged  first  honours  for  beautiful  examples  of  Cyathea  dealbata,. 
very  large  and  elegant ;  Gleichenia  rupestris  and  G.  Mendelli  in 
admirable  condition  ;  Davallia  Mooreana,  very  handsome  ;  and  a. 
fine  Thamnopteris  austral asica  with  enormous  fronds.  Mr.  Berry 
was  a  very  close  second,  the  plants  in  bis  collection  being  smaller- 
but  even,  and  as  healthy  as  could  be  desired.  Adiantnm  cultra- 
tum,  over  5  feet  in  diameter,  was  especially  notable  ;  Gymno- 
gramma  chrysophylla,  Gleichenia  speluncje,  and  Davallia  Moore- 
ana being  also  excellent.  Capt.  Hincks  was  third  with  small  but 
fresh  vigorous  plants.  The  finest  four  specimens  came  from  Mr.. 
E.  H.  Letts,  all  in  admirable  form.  Davallia  Mooreana  and  Pteris 
scaberula  elegans  possessing  considerable  attractions.  Mr.  A^ 
Scott  was  second  with  a  neat  collection,  Todea  snperba  and  Adi- 
antnm concinnum  being  very  compact  and  fresh.  Mr.  Alderman 
Walker  took  the  third  position,  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  the 
collection  being  a  large  Adiantnm  formosum. 

Hardy  species  and  varieties  of  Ferns  were  also  represenled  by 
several  handsome  collections,  one  of  the  best  being  that  from 
Mr.  A.  Scott,  which  was  placed  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  dis-. 
tinct  forms.  They  were  all  delightfully  fresh  and  robust,  but 
exceptionally  good  examples  of  Adiantnm  Capillus- Veneris, 
Athyrium  Pilix-fcemina,  varieties  polydactylum  and  corymbiferum 
with  a  fine  Scolopendrium  vulgare  cristatum  being  shown.  Mr.  C* 
Rylance  was  a  good  second,  staging  equally  vigorous  plants,  but  not 
quite  so  large  ;  the  handsome  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  Fieldias  was 
particularly  well  represented.  Mr.  J.  Rodwell,  North  East  Cottage, 
Burton  Lane,  York,  was  third  ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  deservedly 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Robinson,  Lowther  Street,  Groves,  York, 
whose  collection,  though  including  some  doubtfully  hardy  plants, 
was  extremely  even  and  meritorious.  The  last-named  exhibitor 
was  also  first  with  six  plants,  neat  and  good,  followed  by  Mr.  A. 
Scott  and  Mr,  J.  Rodwell.  The  class  provided  for  thirty-six 
distinct  varieties  of  British  Ferns  in  pots  not  exceeding  6  inches 
in  diameter,  was  well  filled,  the  prizes  being  taken  by  the  follow- 
ing exhibitors  in  the  order  named  : — Mr.  J.  Rodwell,  Mr.  A.  Scott, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Robinson,  and  an  extra  by  Mr.  R.  Dutton.  Lowther 
Street,  York.  All  the  collections  were  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Rod- 
weirs  included  a  fine  selection  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
numerous  forms. 

Selaginellas. — Three  good  collections  of  six  distinct  Selaginellas 
were  8taged,the  best  being  from  Mr.  Beny,and  including  S.  viticu-> 
losa,  S.  csesia,  S.  WiUenovii,  and  S.  Martensii  in  beautiful  form. 
Mr.  Alderman  Walker  and  Mr.  A.  Scott  followed  with  well-grown 
specimens,  an  example  of  S.  apus  in  the  latter  collection  being 
noteworthy,  but  the  plants  were  incorrectly  labelled. 

Alpinb  and  Herbacbous  Plants. — Two  beautiful  collections 
of  twenty  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  were  staged,  the  chief 
being  securea  by  Mr.  R.  Simpson  with  an  admirable  selection.. 
The  following  were  especially  noticeable  in  the  group  ; — Lupinus 
polyphyllus  bicolor,  very  strong  and  flowering  most  profusely  ;  a 
great  clump  of  the  attractive  Saxifragaceratophyllaj  Hemerocallis 
lutea,  fine  :  Lilium  umbellatum  ;  Myosotis  rupicola,  dwarf  and 
pretty  ;  Polemonium  casrulenra  variegatum,  the  variegated  Jacob's 
ladder ;  CEnothera  biennis,  bearing  large  clusters  of  its  fine  yellow 
flowers ;  Campanula  tnrbinata ;  a  grand  mound  of  Sibtnorpia 
europiea,  and  numerous  Pyrethrums,  Lychnises,  and  other  attrac- 
tive plants.  Mr.  J.  Rodwell  was  second,  also  staging  well-grown 
Elants,  examples  of  Campanula  glomerata,  Yiola  Admiration, 
^elphininm  nndicaule,  and  Saxifraga  lantoscana  being  the  most 
notable." 

Tuberous  Begonias, — ^Three  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  John 
Laing  dt  Co.,  Forest  HiU,  London,  for  collections  of  the  best, 
and  hewest  forins  of  Tnberotu  Begonias.    There  were,  howeyeic 
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only  two  comTCtitora  —  Captain  Darnell,  Monut  YUIas,  York 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bash  ton),  and  Mr.  J.  Key,  Clifton  Nnraeries,  York, 
who  were  first  and  second  reapectiTely.  Those  from  the  first- 
named  were  well  grown  and  flowered,  the  blooms  being  of  good 
size  and  richlj  coloured.  Messrs.  John  Laing  A  Co.  also  exhibited 
specimens  of  their  new  seedling  Tuberons  Begonias,  which  were 
Tery  attractive,  and  were  highly  commended  by  the  Judges. 

Groups  of  Plants. — The  central  circular  tent  was  devoted  to 
the  groups  of  plants,  and  five  exhibitors  competed  for  the  prizes. 
The  general  quality  of  the  plants  was  good,  several  handsome 
specimens  being  shown,  bat  the  taste  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  unusually  excellent.  Nearly  all  the  groups  were 
quadrangular  in  form,  and  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
shape  of  the  tent,  consequently  there  was  a  somewhat  abrupt  and 
nnsymmetrical  appearance  that  was  not  by  any  means  satisfactory. 
Last  year  in  one  of  the  large  tents  some  much  more  effective 

r'oups  were  exhibited  and  attracted  considerable  admiration, 
t  tne  Show  we  are  now  describing  the  most  pleasing  collection 
was  from  Mr.  E.  Letts,  and  the  premier  prize  was  awarded  for  it. 
It  consisted  principally  of  Paltns,  Ferns,  Calceolarias,  Crotons, 
and  Coleuses  very  highly  and  tastefully  arranged,  and  margined 
with  small  plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Panicum  varlegatum 
alternately.  Mr.  B.  Simpson  was  second  with  a  bright  group, 
which  contained  a  neat  specimen  Bougainvillea  glabra  and  several 
good  Hydrangeas.  Mr.  Berry  followed  with  an  even  group  of 
well-grown  plants,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Walker  was  fourth  with  a 
bright  but  rather  formal  and  crowded  collection. 

Cut  Flowers. — These  were  exhibited  in  excellent  condition,  and 
the  number  of  competitors  in  the  different  classes  was  also  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  render  the  display  both  extensive  and  bright. 
Boses  were  very  fairly  represented.  The  premier  stands  in  the 
classes  for  forty-eight  and  thirty-six  were  shown  bv  Mr.  H.  May, 
the  collections  including  a  number  of  excellent  blooms  and  a 
selection  of  the  best  varieties.  Mr.  F.  W.  Tetley  contributed  good 
collections  of  twelve  and  eighteen,  he  and  W.  Allanby,  Esq., 
Kirkby  Overblow,  Wetherby,  taking  the  chief  prizes  in  these 
classes.  E.  B.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  Barton  Hall,  Darlmgton,  Colonel 
Brooshoot,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  <&  Co.,  were  the  principal  exhibitors 
in  the  other  classes.  For  twelve  bunches  of  miscellaneous  cut 
flowers  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall,  Gaisborough  Q^r- 
dener,  Mr.  McXndoe),  was  first  with  handsome  examples  of  Eiicas, 
Ixoras,  Bougainvilleas,  Dracophyllums,  Ac,  Mrs.  Cole  &  Sons 
followed  with  flowei^  of  nearly  equal  merit.  The  awards  for  six 
bunches  were  obtained  by  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft,  Anlaby, 
Hull  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Woods),  Captain  Hincks,  and  Mr.  Bylance. 
who  staged  bright  collections  of  flowers.  Bouquets  and  stands  of 
flowers  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Talbot,  Mr.  J.  Bodwell,  and 
Mr.  Bylance,  who  obtained  the  principal  prizes.     The  special 

?rize8  offered  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  A  Son.  Holgate  Nurseries, 
'ork,  for  twenty  bunches  of  flowers  of  haray  tierbaceous  plants 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Mclndoe  and  Mr.  H.  Banks,  the  former 
exhibitor  staging  a  most  attractive  collection.  Miss  Steward,  Mr. 
C.  Bylance,  and  Mr.  A.  Simpson  contributed  very  fine  examples 
-of  Zonal  Pelargonium  blooms,  and  obtained  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named. 

MisoBLLAKBOUS  ExiHiBiTS.— Among  these  the  table  plants  were 
especially  good,  neat  specimens  being  staged  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cholm- 
ley,Mr.  Simpson^  and  B.  Wyse,  Esq.,  Auburn  Hall,  Mai  ton  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Wilkinson).  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  Cross  Lanes  Nursery, 
Bedale,  had  the  premier  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Co. 
for  three  Yuccas,  showing  handsome  specimens.  Only  one  good 
collection  of  Azaleas  was  exhibited — ^namely,  the  twelve  small 
plants  for  which  the  chief  prize  was  awarded  from  Mr.  G.  Talbot ; 
they  were  very  neat  and  well  flowered.  The  Bev.  G.  E.  Gardner 
contributed  a  flne  group  of  Gloxinias,  with  handsome  flowers  of 
bright  colours.  Heaths  were  well  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Cole  &  Sons 
and  Captain  Hincks,  and  Coleuses  by  the  first-named  firm,  Mr. 
Alderman  Walker,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hingston,  and  Mr.  B.  Simpson,  the 
plants  being  all  fairly  well  grown  and  coloured. 

Fruit. — The  exhibits  in  the  numerous  classes  appropriated  to 
fruit  were  both  numerous  and  of  considerable  merit,  the  majority 
indicating  very  careful  culture.  In  the  chief  class  for  a  collection 
of  twelve  dishes  Mr.  Mclndoe  staged  very  handsome,  even,  well- 
finished  fruits,  and  obtained  the  premier  award.  It  included 
Black  Hambar^hs  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  the  former 
bunches  of  medium  size  but  with  good  berries  and  well  finished ; 
the  latter  very  fine,  but  apparently  scarcely  ripe.  Yiolette  Hfitive 
Nectarines,  Bellegarde  and  Alexandra  Noblesse  Peaches  were 
excellent  both  in  size  and  colour ;  a  good  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine 
Apple,  well-ripened  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  a  handsome  Mar- 
cellus  Melon  were  the  most  telling  dishes  in  tfhe  collection.  Mr. 
Clark,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bipon,  Studley  Boyal,  Bipon, 
followed  with  an  excellent  collection  that  was  only  inferior  to  the 
first  in  a  few  points.  The  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  remark- 
ably fine,  the  other  most  noteworthy  dishes  being  a  handsome 
Blankney  Hero  Melon,  finely  netted,  and  large  Dr.  Hogg  Peaches. 
For  a  collection  of  six  varieties  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  again  in  the 
principal  position  with  similarly  fine  examples  of  culture  to  those 
m  the  large  class.  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  gardener  to  J.  Fielden,  Esq., 
Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster,  was  second  with  very  fine  Yiolette 


HAtive  Figs,  Boyal  George  Peaches,  and  large  Muscat  of  Alex- 
an(iria  Grapes,  but  not  fully  ripe.  Mr.  Clark  was  third  with  very 
neat  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  Lord  Napier  Nectarines, 
and  Castle  Kennedy  Figs.  With  a  collection  of  four  varieties 
Mr.  Mclndoe  was  foUowed  by  Mr.  E.  Woods,  gardener  to  A.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Wallis,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Meysey-Thompson, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Kirby  Hall,  York,  good  fruits  being  exhibited  in  all 
the  collections.  Mr.  Clayton  had  the  finest  Pine  Apple ;  Mr.  Letts 
and  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Silksworth  Gardens,  Sunderland,  following. 

Grapei. — These  were  shown  in  fine  form  generally,  the  Black 
varieties  being  the  best.  For  a  single  dish  of  any  black  rarietT 
Mr.  Wallis  was  first  with  handsome  symmetrical  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  the  berries  large  and  even,  and  the  bloom  excellent. 
Mr.  McLiaoe  and  Mr.  WckhIs  followed  with  the  same  variety, 
rather  smaller,  but  well  ripened.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
white  varieties  Mr.  Mclndoe  obtained  first  and  second  hononra 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  former 
finely  ripened.  Mr.  Wallis  was  also  adjudged  equal  prizes  for  the 
same  varieties  similarly  excellent.  Mr.  E.  W  oods  was  placed  third 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater ;  and  Mr.  Allsop,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hotham,  Dal  ton  Hall,  Hull,  received  an  extra  prize  for  Foster's 
Seedling,  finely  grown^  but  scarcely  ripe.  For  a  single  dish  of  any 
new  variety  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first  with  Duke  of  Bucclench, 
bunches  of  moderate  size,  but  enormous  berries  and  finely  finished. 
Mr.  Wallis  took  the  second  award  for  Boyal  Ascot,  also  with 
handsome  berries. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — There  were  six  dishes  of  Peaches, 
a|id  Mr.  Wallis  secured  the  chief  prize  with  fine  examples  of 
Grosse  Mignonne.  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somen,  Eastnor 
Castle,  Ledburv,  was  second  with  same  variety,  nearly  as  good  in 
quality.  Mr.  (S-.  Pnrdy,  gardener  to  G.  T.  Leather,  Esq.,  Leven- 
thorpe  Hall,  Leeds,  being  third  with  smaller  frnits,  but  well 
ripened.  Mr.  Coleman  had  the  best  dish  of  Nectarines — namely 
the  variety  Elruge,  in  fine  form  ;  Mr.  G.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord 
Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  taking  the 
xemaining  prizes.  There  were  also  six  exhibitors  in  this  class. 
y  Melons. — In  the  two  classes  for  (preen  and  scarlet-fleshed 
Varieties  respectively  there  were  thirteen  entries,  the  exhibits  being 
remarkably  even  in  merit.  Mr.  Clark  staged  the  best  example  of  a 
scarlet-fleshed  variety — viz.,  Boval  Ascot,  good  in  form  and  beauti- 
fully netted.  Mr.  Mxslndoe  had  very  neat  second  prize  Bosebery 
Topping ;  and  Mr.  W.  Chuck,  gardener  to  C.  S.  A.  Thelussen,  Esq., 
Brrasworth  Hall,  Doncaster,  was  third  with  a  beautiful  fruit  of 
Tumefs  Scarlet  Gom.  Mr.  Coleman  was  first  with  a  green- 
fleshed  variety,  followed  by  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  M.  Mann,  garaener 
to  Mrs.  B.  Homsby,  St.  Yincent's,  Grantham. 

Figs,  Cherries,  and  Strawberries  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Clark,  Mclndoe,  Wallis,  Church,  and  Letts,  who  obtained  the 
chief  prizes  for  good  specimens.  Cucumbers  were  very  abundant 
and  ^ood,  as  many  as  twenty-five  exhibits  being  entered  in  com- 
petition. The  awards  were  obtained  by  W.  A  Hen  by,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Kirk,  Woodmansey,  Selby,  and  Mr.  Poad,  Tnlford  Grange,  xork, 
both  staging  clean  well-grown  fruits. 

The  weather  on  the  whole  continued  favourable  throughout  the 
three  days  of  the  Exhibition,  and  large  numbers  of  peraons  visited 
the  Show,  thus  rendering  it  nighly  successful  in  all  respects. 


THE  FIG  CHOP. 


An  abundant  crop  of  Figs  is  now  fast  swelling  upon  trees 
trained  to  walls,  both  on  east  and  south  aspects.  This  is  a 
welcome  sight,  for  it  is  a  favourite  fruit,  always  valued  as  a 
choice  addition  to  the  dessert,  and  of  especial  importance  this 
year  from  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
crop  npon  open  walls.  This  fact  gives  rise  to  the  tbonght, 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  remove  some  of  the  Peach  trees  and  to 
replace  them  with  Figs?  The  foliage  of  some  varieties  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  so  delicate  when  young  that  it  in- 
variably blisters  iiom  the  chill  contact  of  north-east  wind, 
often  to  such  an  extent  that  the  spring  growth  is  quite  crippled, 
and  the  crop  of  fruit  rendered  abortive.  Now  the  Fig  is  never 
so  affected,  nor  is  it  subject  to  disease  of  any  kind.  True,  it 
is  liable  to  sufEer  from  severe  cold  in  exposed  situations,  is  apt 
to  shed  its  fruit  prematurely,  and  if  suffered  to  make  gross 
rank  growth,  barrenness  is  apt  to  ensue,  for  all  which  good 
culture  is  a  sure  corrective. 

Briefly  stated,  good  culture  consists  in  planting  in  a  sheltered 
yet  open  and  sunny  position  in  light,  shallow,  moderately  rich 
soil,  thoroughly  drained,  and  to  which  additional  fertility  should 
always  be  imparted  by  top-dressings  of  manure  rather  than 
suffer  the  roots  to  ramble  into  deep  soil.  The  roots  of  a  Fig 
should  be  restricted  equally  with  those  of  a  Pomegranate,  to 
induce  abundant  fertility.  The  fruit  is  most  readily  produced 
upon  the  two  or  three  joints  next  the  top  of  the  shoots.  Within 
certain  limits  the  more  young  growth  the  more  fruit  holds 
good,  and  judicious  and  timely  pinching  secures  all  the  fruit- 
ing wood  we   require.     Some,  in  fact  most,  yonng  trees 
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«ibibit  K  decided  teaHtocj  to  mtke  itout  loDg-joiDted  groirtb, 
-nor  ia  it  wIk  to  cheek  ttili  too  •cTcrel;  ia  the  eiulier  ttagei  ot 
■»  tree's  growth.  Get  joor  w«!l  epftce  covered,  and  the  ibortcn- 
iDg  of  a  few  bntoches  will  then  gire  you  plenty  of  l«t«ral 
growth.  Sjstemitic  pinchiog  ii  not  desirable  ia  very  joang 
Lre«a,  uid  preciiion  ot  training  ia  uncalled  tor  in  tieei  old  or 

JOQUg. 

No  d^jubt  >ome  «ort»  of  Fir  will  bear  fruit  much  woner  than 
others.    Thui  a  Brown  Turkey  will  afford  a  dozen  or  two  of 

■fruit,  white  a  Gririlj  Bonrjanotte  or  a  Bmniwick  ot  the  same 
age  will  only  have  a  solita^  fmtt  or  two.  Advancing  age  in  a 
great  measure  corrects  this ;  and  while  we  value  fully  the  great 
■nd  early  productiveness  of  that  moat  utcfol  of  all  hard;  Figs 

Sronn  Turkey,  we  are  content  to  wait  tor  the  huge  IubcIous 
Bmoswicks   and  the  d el icioo»- flavoured  Bonrjassotten   which 

<he  teeming  fuluic  baa  in  store  for  na.    White  Marseillea  may 


be  added  to  complete  an  excellent  qnartette  for  open  walla.  It 
is  a  stout  fast-growing  variety,  and  ba«  a  fine  crop  this  year. — 
Edwabd  Ldckbcbst. 

A  GOOD  FRAME. 

Whbk  a  frame  is  awarded  a  ulvcr  medal  by  the  Bojtl 

Horticultnral  Society,  it  is  certain  that  it  possesses  sterling 

merit.  Novelty  alone  canuot  command  such  a  mark  of 
approvtil.  but  the  frama  exhibited  by  Messni.  Foster  &  Fearsoa 
at  Soqib  Kensington  on  June  Btli  combined  novelty  with 
ntililj  in  a  remnrksble  maoner.  !□  addition  to  being  »trong, 
light,  and  durable,  it  was  much  approved  for  ita  portability, 
and  especially  for  the  new  and  admirable  system  ot  veotilation 
adopted.  The  ordinary  toothed  or  perforateil  rod  employed  fbr 
eleraling  the  ligbt«  is  entirely  disjiensed  with,  and  they  are 


rsiEC<l  anJ  secured  in  anj  desircJ  position  by  a  very  simpto 
and  efficient  coatrivancu — a  contrivance  resembling  the  eegment 
■ot  a  cog  wheel  cast  in  the  iron  rafters,  with  a  twisted  "catch" 
«a  each  light  for  holding  it  securelj  at  any  required  angle. 
This  catch  is  shown  half  size  at  Eg.  72.  Tbc  lights  are  also 
moveable,  and  can  be  placed  oi!  and  on  with  tbc  greatest  ease. 
The  root  ventilation  is  also  excellent,  and  during  wet  weather 
the  frame  can  be  ventilated  by  the  movement  of  a  lever,  which 
raises  the  cap,  high  or  low,  as  is  needed  the  whole  length  of 
the  structure.  The  annexed  engraving  conveys  a  good  idea 
of  this  useful  frame,  which  wc  believe  will  be  again  exhibited 
At  Soulh  Kensington  next  Tuesday.  A  great  number  were  sold 
in  the  Gardens  during  the  late  show,  and  the  frame  is  likely  to 
■become  very  popular,  as  it  is  unquestionably  a  serviceable 
garden  appliance. 


POLYANTHUSES. 
I  CANKOT  allow  the  remarks  of  Ur.  F.  Boyes  in 
uomber  t«  pass  without  stating,  s    '  '   " 


fore,  that  I  bate  had  several  cases  in  my  own  garden  of  Polj- 
antbitses  raised  by  me  changing  to  Primrosea,  and  that  baa 
aUo  occurred  in  one  instance  at  least  with  regard  to  a  Foly- 
Biilbus  purebosed  of  a  nurseryman.  Now,  it  must  bo  conceded 
that  the  nurseryman  and  myself  could  not  have  bean  deceived 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  flower.  If  Primroses  had  been  sent 
they  would,  ot  course,  have  been  returned  ;  besides,  why 
should  Hr.  Boyes  be  so  sceptical  as  to  "  a  pure  and  Ime  Prim- 
lose  being  produced  from  a  properly  labelled  Polyaatfans," 
when  Mr.  C.  W.  Dod  says,  page  336  of  the  Jonmal,  "  There 
are  also  many  established  varieties  of  the  garden  Primrose 
which  often  run  into  the  Polyanthus  habit  and  prodnce  tmsaes, 
especially  a  daric  purple  double  variety,  which  flowers  in  IxDmee 
ai  often  as  singly  f "  Perhaps  Mr.  Boyes  may  any,  "  Oh,  yea ; 
it  is  true  some  of  these  Sowers  do  change;  but  once  a  Poly- 
anthus always  a  Folyanlhus,  whether  the  flowers  have  aor 
footstalks  or  not."  Now,  1  do  not  concur  in  this.  When  a 
Polyanthus  changes  Its  mode  of  flowering  ao  that  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  a  Primrose  by  any  ordinary  individnal  or  a 
botanist  either,  it  shonid  be  called  a  Primrote  ,*  to  do  other* 
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wise  would,  I  fear,  only  creafce  endless  confusion  in  the  classi- 
fication of  plants. — Amateur,  Cirenoetter, 

P.S. — In  my  letter  on  "  Gardening  in  India,"  on  page  473, 
yonr  printer  has  pat  "  watching  the  trees  twice  a  day  "  in- 
stead of  watering. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JusB  22nd. 

Thb  meeting  held  on  the  aboTe  date  was  not  distingnished  by  a 
great  display,  the  entries  being  comparatively  few.  Collections 
of  new  plants  formed  the  principal  feature,  several  being  especially 
attractive. 

Fruit  Com mittrb.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Carmichael,  gardener  to  H.  F.  Oakes,  Esq.,  Newton  Court^  Bary 
Bt.  Edmands,  sent  fruit  of  a  seedling  Cucumber  called  Silvio,  but 
as  the  fruit  was  too  old  and  had  been  cut  for  some  time  a  favour- 
able opinion  could  not  be  expressed  upon  it,  and  the  Committee 
hoped  to  see  it  again.  Mr.  H.  Thetford,  Victoria  Nursery,  Forest 
Hill,  sent  a  brace  of  handsome  Cucumbers  called  Thetford's 
Champion,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Telegraph  but  larger  and 
coarser.  It  was  not  considered  superior  to  others  in  cultivation. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  two  plants  of  Early  Cluster  Potato, 
said  to  have  been  raised  from  Porter's  Excelsior  and  Early  Market, 
and  grown  in  8-inch  pots.  It  is  a  round  Potato  with  foliage  re- 
sembling some  of  the  American  varieties.  The  Committee  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  a  promising  early  variety,  but  before  giving 
it  an  award  suggested  it  be  sent  to  ChiswicK  to  be  tried  along 
with  other  varieties.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  The  Gardens,  Syon  House, 
exhibited  a  dish  of  Early  Cluster  Tomato,  a  small  oblong  red 
Tomato,  which  showed  great  fertility.  The  fruit  was  rather  pasty 
in  its  texture  and  was  rather  deficient  of  acidity.  A  letter  of 
thanks  was  awarded .  Mr.  Dean  sent  some  plants  of  Peas  grown 
in  pots,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch  k  Son  exhibited  dishes  of  Sturmer  Pippin 
and  GK>lden  Noble  Apples,  grown  and  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Marriott  of  Campbell's  Creek  Nursery,  Caatlemane,  Victoria, 
Australia.  The  specimen  was  very  handsome  in  form  and  colour, 
and  the  Sturmer  Pippins  were  deliciously  flavoured,  the  flesh 
beine  particularly  delicate  and  tender.  They  were  gathered  on 
April  24th,  packed  on  May  Ist,  and  brought  home  by  way  of  the 
Red  Sea  by  Mr.  Marriott,  who  arrived  in  England  on  June  16th. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  The  Gardens,  Worksop  Manor,  exhibited 
a  Black  Prince  Pine,  to  which  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded.  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford,  exhibited 
Gilbert's  King  of  Melons,  a  fine  green-fleshed  variety,  but  it  was 
much  over-ripe  and  disagreeable  in  flavour.  Mr.  James  Hopkins, 
gardener  to  K.  Thornton,  Esq..  High  Cross,  Framfield,  exhibited 
High  Cross  Hybrid  Melon,  a  handsome  green-fleshed  variety,  which 
unfortunately  was  not  ripe,  though  it  promised  a  fine  flavour.  Mr. 
A.  Hopkins,  gardener  to  It.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Remnal  Manor,  Chisle- 
hurst,  sent  Omant's  Favourite  Melon,  the  flavour  of  wMch  was 
not  agreeable. 

Floral  Committkb.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Several  collec- 
tions of  new  and  beautiful  plants  were  staged.  Pelargoniums  being 
numerous.  Messrs.  Veitch's  group  was  very  attractive,  and  in 
addition  to  the  certificates  which  were  awarded  a  cultural  com- 
mendation was  adjudged  for  two  good  specimens  of  the  pretty 
Campanulaceous  plant  Platycodon  grandiflora,  flowering  very 
freely.  Of  the  Pelargoniums  those  from  Mr.  G.  Braid,  Winch- 
more  Hill^  and  Mens.  V.  Lemoine,  67,  Rue  de  I'Etang,  Nancy, 
were  particularly  attractive.  A  collection  of  Zonals  fr^m  Mr.  t*. 
Fry,  Addington,  Maidstone,  supposed  to  be  hybrids  between 
Geranium  pratense  and  several  Zonal  varieties,  also  received  much 
attention.  They  were  stated  to  be  perpetually  flowering  forms, 
but  the  peculiar  large  distorted  trusses  produced  rendered  them 
more  strange  than  ornamental.  Messrs.  Hooper  k  Co.,  Covent 
Garden,  were  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  specimens  of  the  so- 
called  "  Resurrection  Plant,"  Selaginella  lepidophylla,  dried  plants 
of  which  expand  when  placed  in  water.  Mr.  Aldous,  Gloucester 
Road,  staged  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  the  conservatory. 

The  following  exhibitors  were  awarded  first-class  certificates 
for  the  plants  described  : — Mensrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons  :  Asparagus 
plumosus  nanus,  a  dwarf  form  of  that  beautiful  species  with  simi- 
larly elegant  leaves,  but  only  about  6  or  8  inches  in  height'; 
Pteris  serrvlata  cristata  hellay  a  form  of  this  well-known  Fern,  in 
which  the  terminal  crest  is  very  finely  and  elegantly  divided,  the 
general  habit  also  being  graceful :  Erythrina  marmorata,  an  attrac- 
tive plant,  with  finely  variegated  foliage.  Mr.  W.  Bull.  Chelsea  : 
LUium  nitidumy  a  distinct  and  pretty  Lily,  with  small  orange- 
coloured  spotted  flowers  resembling  L.  parvum,  but  differing  from 
that  in  the  bulbs.  Messrs.  Hooper  k  Co. :  Canna  EkemannL  a  showy 
plant  with  large  rosy  crimson  flowers,  in  the  way  of  C.  iridiflora. 
Mr.  V.  Lemoine  :  Pelargonium  Madame  TkibatUj  a  handsome  Show 
Tariety,  with  semi-double  flowers  of  a  bright  purplish  tinge  mar- 
gined with  white^  and  also  an  unnamed  SMdling  with  white 
flowers  marked  with  a  dark  blotch  in  the  centre  of  each  petal ; 


Fuchsia  Madame  GaUi  Marie,  a  floriferous  double  variety  with 
larg^  flowers,  the  corolla  w^hite,  and  the  calyx  rich  scarlet.  Mr.  G. 
Braid  :  Pelargonium  Zulu  Belle,  one  of  the  "  decorative "  section, 
of  compact  habit,  bearing  neat  trusses  of  symmetrical  flowers, 
white,  with  a  deep  purple  blotch  in  the  centre  of  each  petal. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough :  White  Pink,  Mrs.  Sinkins,  an  extremely 
fragrant  and  floriferous  variety,  with  blooms  of  great  size  and  fine 
form.  J.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Duneevan,  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge 
(gardener,  Mr.  Taylor)  :  Lilium  polyphgllum,  a  rare  species,  with 
flowers  of  moderate  size,  of  a  somewhat  creamy  tint,  spotted  and 
streaked  inside  with  purple.  Two  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  from 
the  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick  were  also  certificated — namely, 
Gloire  d'Orleans  and  Mons.  Dubus,  both  of  M.  Lemoine's  raising. 
They  were  very  compact  in  habit,  with  neat  trusses  of  pink 
flowers,  those  of  the  latter  being  of  a  lighter  tint. 

SciBKTiFio  COHHITTEE.— The  Australian  bug  on  Blackwood^ 
Acacia  melanoxylon,  referred  to  Mr.  McLachlan,  was  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Signoret  of  Paris,  who  reports  that  it  is  a  species  of  Pul- 
vinaria,  the  same  genus  as  the  Pou  apoche  blanche  of  the  sugar  of 
Mauritius.  Peach  blossom,  referred  to  Dr.  Masters,  proved  to  be 
remarkable  for  being  borne  on  this  year's  wood,  in  the  thickneaa 
of  all  its  parts,  and  lastly  in  producing  two  carpels.  Mr.  J. 
Wilson  of  St.  Andrews  forwarded  the  caterpillar  of  a  sawfly  feed- 
ing on  Lastrea  dilatata ;  also  shoots  of  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idsea 
attacked  by  a  fungus,  referred  to  Mr.  Smith ;  aud  specimens  of 
JScidium  viola.  A  Lilium  named  nitidum,  by  Mr.  Bull,  was  re- 
markable for  its  foliage,  being  tliat  of  L.  Humboldti,  but  its  bulb 
resembling  that  of  L.  Wasbingtonianum — ^from  Caiifomia.  The 
following  additions  were  made  to  the  Lindley  library  : — "  Index 
Perfectus  ad  Caroli  Linniui  Species,"  F.  de  Mueller,  Melbourne, 
1880.  "The  British  Moss  Flora,"  Part  I.,  Audraeaceae.  By 
R.  Braithwaite,  M.D. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So* 
CIETY,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  William  Haughton,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows — 
vis.,  Finlay  Campbell.  Miss  Gunnis,  Charles  CyrU  Hicks,  M.D., 
George  Moffatt,  and  Mrs.  Thomas. 

At  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show  last  week 

the  following  exhibitors  were  awarded  flrsi-class  botanical  cer- 
tificates for  the  new  plants  mentioned.    Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons  for  Croton  Nevillise,  Laelia  Philbrickiana,  Pinanga 
Veitchi,  Acer  polymorphum  septemlobum  clegans,  Pteris  Mo- 
luccana,  and  Quercus  crispidata  argentco-variegata.    Mr.  B.  S- 
Williams  for  Asplenium  Baptisti,  Nepenthes  compacta,  Croton 
Rodcckiana,  Pteris  intemata,  and  Cyphokentia  robusta.  Mr.  W.. 
Bull  for  Anihurium  insigne,  Ccratozamia  fusco-viridis,  Crotoa 
insignis,  Oncidium  crispum  grandiflorum,  Dieffenbachia  rex,. 
Lilium  nitidum,  Adiantum  aneitense,  and  Selaginella involvens- 
variegata.    Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  for  Freesia  odorata, 
Crinum  petiolatum,  and  Quercus  cuspidata  argenteo-variegataL 
Floricultural  certificates  were  adjudged  to  Mr.  Turner,  Slough, 
for  Fancy  Pelargonium  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  a  Show  Pelar- 
gonium,  Martial ;   to  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Manor,  for- 
Show  Pelargoniums  Emperor  William,  Alice,  and  Minotaur;: 
to  the  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  Gumley,   Market  Harborough,  for 
Show  Pelargonium  Russell ;    to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  for 
Coleuses  Pharo  and  Acme  ;   to  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons  for- 
Pelargonium  Duchess  of  Connaught ;  to  Mr.  Chambers,  West- 
lake    Nursery,    Isleworth,    for    Lobelia  magnifica   alba;    to 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  k  Sons  for  Begonias  Comtesse  de 
Thellussen  and  argenteo-zcbrina ;   to  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons- 
for  Begonia  Madame  Triquanneaux  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Bull  for  Cereus- 
C.  M.  Hovey  ;  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Ooleus  Mrs.  G, 
Simpson.    We  alro  omitted  to  record  in  our  report  that  Mr- 
J.  R.  Stirling,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P..  Park  Wem^ 
Swansea,  was  first  with  a  single  Queen  Pine  Apple  ;  and  Mr.  J» 
Muir,  gardener  to  C.  M.  R.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Margam  Park,  oc- 
cupied a  similar  position  in  the  class  for  Any  other  variety 
with  a  fine  Smooth  Cayenne,  one  of  the  few  really  good  fruits 
shown. 

We  are  requested  to  mention  that  the  Exhibition  of 


the  Pelargonium  Society  for  1880  will  take  place  on  June 
29th  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rose  Show  of  that  Society.  The  prizes 
in  the  several  classes  amounting  to  £141  \5s.  are  open  to  com- 
petition amongst  members  only  (the  qualification  being  a  sub- 
scription of  £1  Is.  per  annum)  ;  but  seedlings  may  be  shovm 
fcr  the  Society's  certificate  both  by  members  and  non-members 
on  giving  the  notice  required  by  the  schedule,  and  filling  up 
the  descriptive  forms  provided  for  that  purpose.  Seedling 
may  also  be  shown  for  these  certificates  at  tiie  Royal  Horn- 
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oaltaral  Society's  Meeting  on  July  13th.  Both  the  ache<lule  of 
prizee  and  the  bUok  formt  for  the  entry  of  seedlings  can  be 
mad  OQ  application  to  Mr.  Moore,  Botanic  Qardcos,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W.,  the  Society's  Honorary  Secrctaiy.  We  are 
also  desired  to  remind  our  rcaileni  that  Mr.  Shirley  Hibbcrd 
will,  on  the  occasion  of  the  above  Exhibition,  deliver  a  lecture 
on  Pelargoniums  in  the  Council-room  at  3  p.m. 

-  We  hare  received  from  Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  the  Vine- 
yard, West  Lynn,  Norfolk,  as  good  a  specimen  of  a  Double 
Cucumber  as  ever  came  under  our  observation.  The  two 
fruits  are  joined  together  by  a  very  slonder  integument ;  they 
are  of  good  form  and  size,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

A  CORBESPONDENT  Writing  to  us  on  the  Vegetable 

Crops  in  BcdfonUhirc,  states  that  all  except  Ridge  Cucumbers 
arc  looking  well,  but  unless  they  have  more  sun  and  less  rain 
Peas  will  make  a  second  growth,  which  is  not  favourable  to  the 
production  of  seed,  and  the  growers  of  Cucumbers  will  again 
be  great  sufferers.  Many  of  the  plants  which  started  nearly  a 
month  since  have  gone  off  from  cold  and  stagnation,  and  seed 
is  again  being  sown. 

No  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  destroy  every  WASP 

now,  as  they  will  soon  be  devoting  all  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  interior  arrangement  of  their  nests,  when  the  small 
working  wasp^  will  be  abroad.  Mr.  J.  Uiam  says  he  has 
Tcilled  more  than  a  hundred  (which  represents  a  hundred  nests 
•destro3'ed)  while  hovering  along  the  side  of  a  garden  hedge. 
The  first  nest  was  taken  to  him  on  June  1st,  consisting  of  one 
small  comb  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  containing  thirty-six 
-cells  with  larvae.  Our  correspondent  writes  from  The  Wren's 
Kest,  Astwood  Bank. 

As  affording  some  evidence  of  the  decline    in    the 

fashion  of  di  tting  beds  on  lawns  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
•of  roansionn,  we  have  during  the  past  week  observed  that  such 
beds  have  been  turfed  over  in  three  important  gardens  that  we 
have  visited,  and  the  grounds  are  considered  to  be  more 
imposing  by  the  change.  In  each  instance  such  plants  as 
Pelargoniums,  &c.,  are  still  grown,  but  in  less  prominent 
positions,  and  hardy  flowers  are  also  being  grown  in  larcer 
numbers  than  previously.  It  is  not,  however,  anticipated  that 
bedding  plants  will  be  exterminated,  and  it  is  very  undesirable 
^hat  they  should  be,  as  no  flowers  can  impart  such  brightness 
to  a  garden  during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  months. 
For  certain  positions,  purposes,  and  periods,  *' bedding  plants" 
are  peculiarly  adapted,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  mono- 
polise the  space  in  the  flower  beds  and  borders  in  future  as 
they  have  done  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ;  they  will 
rather  share  it,  as  they  may  reasonably  do,  with  more  hardy 
yet  not  less  beautiful  flowers,  for  there  is  room  for  all. 

We  observe  in  Co  vent  Garden  Market  many  plants 

of  the  free-flowering  white  Rose  Madame  Plantier.     The 

plants  are  in  5-inch  pots,  each  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers 

•of  great  purity.    We  know  of  no  white  Rose  that  will  produce 

such  a  number  of  fluwers  at  the  same  time  as  this.    For 

decorative  purposes  and  for  affording  a  supply  of  small  flowers 

for  bouquets  and  vases  this  distinct  old  variety  is  worthy  of 

cultivation.    It  is  also  a  good  forcer,  and  we  saw  several  plants 

of  it  flowering  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Woo<l 

about  three  months  ago,  but  for  flowering  in  pots  during  May 

:and  early  June  it  is  especially  valuable,  and  should  be  much 

more  extensively  grown  for  this  purpose  in  private  gardens 

than  it  is  at  present.    It  Fucceeds  well  both  on  its  own  roots 

-and  on  the  Briar  and  Manctti  stocks. 

AUBRIETIA  DELTOiDEA. — Many  of  the  borders  in  the 

beantiful  gardens  at  Marlfleld,  near  this  town,  arc  tastefully 

•^dged  with  this  fine  spring-flowering  edging  plant.  It  possesses 
none  of  the  defects  of  Box,  Grass,  &c.,  requires  little  care, 
does  not  harbour  slugs  or  vermin,  and  looks  handsome  at  all 
times,  mhile  the  colour  is  most  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Bagwell,  with  very  great  taste,  sometimes  employs 
it  for  massing  or  rockeries,  and  it  always  looks  effective. — 
W.  J.  M.,  ClonmeL 

It  is  announced  in  Nntvre  that  "a  large  German 

Horticultural  Exhibition  is  planned  for  the  sum^ier  of 
1882.  It  will  be  held  at  Bremen  in  connection  with  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  that  city." 

Under  the  heading  of  Rhododendron  Duchess  op 

BuccLEUCH  the  Oardener  observes — "It  is  much  to  be  re- 

.gretted  that  greenhouse    Rhododendrons — 1>.,   the   varieties 

that  hail  from  Sikkim,  Java,  China,  and  Bhotau,  and  the 


splendid  hybrids  which  have  been  raised  from  these  in  this 
country — are  not  more  generally  met  with  as  decorative 
greenhouse  plants.  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  was  raised,  we 
believe,  or  at  all  events  sent  out,  some  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Methven  k.  Sons — is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves.  Anyone 
who  once  sees  the  pure  white  flowers  of  great  substance  and 
size,  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  suffuse  with  delicious  perfume 
a  whole  hoase,  is  not  likely  to  forget  it  or  neglect  to  grow  it. 
If  this  plant  has  a  drawback  it  is  in  its  rather  loose  habit  of 
growth.  But  this  can  in  part  he  counteracted  by  under  instead 
of  over-potting,  and  the  use  of  the  knife  after  it  has  bloomed. 
It  would  be  a  first-rate  subject  on  the  back  wall  of  a  green- 
house or  conservatory,  where  there  is  plenty  of  light.  This, 
like  all  these  fine  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  thrives  best  in 
pure  turfy  peat,  with  about  a  sixth  of  the  whole  of  sand,  or 
very  much  the  same  compost  as  is  used  for  Indian  Azaleas." 

Mr.  Sadler,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Horsham 

Rose  Show,  requests  us  to  state  that  the  Exhibition  is  post- 
poned to  the  7ih  of  July. 

The  following  gardening  appointments  have  been 

recently  made  : — Mr.  W.  Phillip.^,  late  foreman  at  Ix»rd  Wave- 
ney's,  Flixton  Hall,  succeeds  Mr.  Dell  as  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  Pntjihull ;  Air.  R.  Pritchard  succeeds  Mr.  Christie 
as  gardener  to  H.  Woods,  Ei»q.,  Warn  ford  Park,  Bishop's  Wal- 
tham  ;  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  succeeds  Mr.  Johns  as  gardener  to  Mrs. 
W.  Hemming,  Spring  Grove,  Bewdley ;  Mr.  T.  Knowles  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  H.  L.  Antrobus,  Esq.,  Cheam 
House,  Cheam  ;  Mr.  J.  Macdougall  succeeds  Mr.  Tutcher  as 
gardener  to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  Peterborough  House,  Fulham. 
Mr.  G.  Duncan  succeeds  Mr.  Morley  (deceased)  as  gardener  to 
E.  T.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Courts  Horsham  ;  Mr.  T.  East 
succeeds  Mr.  Hill  as  gardener  to  R.  Valpy,  Esq.,  Champneys, 
Tnng  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Milucr  succeeds  Mr.  Bollom  as  gardener  to 
R.  L.  Newall,  Esq.,  Ferndean,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

BLAIR  ATHOLL  GARDENS. 

The  gardens  attached  to  Blair  Castle,  the  seat  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Atholl,  K.T.,  are  about  11  acres  in  extent,  but 
8  acres  are  submerged  in  water  and  form  a  beantiful  lake, 
stretching  across  the  garden.  In  this  there  are  numerous  islands, 
on  which  have  been  planted  Spruces,  Weeping  Birches,  Willows, 
Yews,  and  Laurels.  One  peninsula-like  promontory  is  very 
beautiful.  It  is  elliptical  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  Yew 
hedge  3  feet  high  ;  within  this  is  a  fiower  garden,  the  beds  and 
walks  being  edged  with  white  stones.  The  arrangement  is 
very  tasteful,  and  is  seen  to  advantage  from  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  gardens.  On  the  north  side  of  the  garden  is  a 
walk  about  500  yards  long,  and  stretching  from  the  walk  to 
the  boundary  wall  along  one  side  of  it  seven  Yew  hedges  have 
been  planted  at  equal  intervals.  The  view  obtained  from  one 
end  of  the  walk  is  very  striking. 

The  hothouses  consist  of  a  conservatory,  a  vinery,  a  Peach 
house,  and  a  stove.  The  three  former  are  of  lean-to  construc- 
tion, but  the  st3ve  is  span-roofed.  Amongst  the  plants  in  this 
department  are  some  handsome  Dracaenas  and  Palms  for  table 
decoration.  The  conservatory  is  about  25  feet  high,  and  on  the 
top  stage  are  arranged  two  rows  of  Fuchsias,  each  specimen 
10  feet  high  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  blooms.  On  the  wall 
is  an  old  plant  of  Solanum  jasminoides,  which  nearly  covers 
the  roof.  The  Vines  are  in  fine  condition  and  bearing  a  heavy 
crop.  The  Peaches  are  also  healthy,  and  have  a  large  number  of 
fruit.  Two  beautiful  specimens  of  Araucaria  excelsa  b\  feet 
in  height  are  very  attractive.  The  garden  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Smith,  who 
has  been  Superintendent  for  more  than  forty  years. — D.  B. 

THE  PRIMROSE  AND  POLYANTHUS. 

There  has  lately  been  considerable  correspondence  in  the 
pages  of  this  Journal  on  the  Primrose,  Cowslip,  and  Oxlip,  and 
the  relationship  that  subsists  between  them  and  the  Polyan- 
thus. Some  years  ago  I  communicated  a  series  of  articles  on 
this  subject,  and  stated  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics.  The  opinions  I  then  expressed  appeared 
at  the  time  to  have  been  accepted,  as  there  were  no  other  views 
brought  forward  controverting  them.  The  subject  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  there  have  lately  been 
views  expressed  which  indicate  doubt  and  justify  the  belief 
that  very  uncertain  ideas  exist  as  to  the  true  characteristics  of 
these  plants. 

Even  botanists  are  not  q  lite  clear  jn  the  8ubJ3ct,  some  being 
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doublful  M  to  there  being  uij  proper  gpecific  diitioctlon  be-  -  become  a  PrimroM.  The  chiraclen  which  dirtiiiKaidi  «MJi 
tween  »  Primroae  and  »  Cowslip.  Some  botanista  of  bigb  re-  are  io  decided  a*  to  render  mch  a  Ibing  improbable,  aad  tbe 
pute  consider  tliat  Ihej  are  merelj  fonns  of  ODe  and  the  nuiie  umbellate  form  of  the  common  Primrose,  which  ii  dewribed  io 
apeciet,  and  tbat  the  Oxtip  is  prodnced  bj  iotercroasiog  them.  books  UDder  the  mtme  of  F,  acaulit  var.  eatJaetiu,  is  reallj 
After  mimj  jears'  observation  of  these  plants,  and  a  rather  the  trae  Dxlip.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  nnaware  of 
GStensWe  experience  in  cnlticating  them,  I  hare  come  to  tbe  what  then  characters  are  I  will  sopplj  them  with  the  infor- 
conclaaion  tbat  all  three  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  tbat  each     mation. 

will  reprodaceilsown  individual  form.    I  never  knew,  as  some        The  Pantvoex  {Pntniila  n/^arii.  Hods. ;  P.awirlM.Jacq. : 
allege  the;  hire,  a  Primrose  become  a  Cowslip,  or  a  Cowslip  '  P.  rrrii  y  aniulU,  Linn,),  fig.  73.— The  flowera  of  tbe  Primrose 


are  aotitarj,  on  long,  hairj',  radical  peduncles,  issDini:  from  tbe  oblong  oboiale,  with  a  decnrrent  blade,  and  a  footstalk  winged 
axils  of  tbe  leaver,  and  rari-ly  from  the  axis  of  the  rhizome  aa  to  the  base.  The  habitat  ii  in  wood*,  copses,  hedgerows,  anii 
some  authors  any  the;  do.  Calf  x  cjlindrical,  contracted  in  the  moist  sbad  j-  places.  It  flowers  conlinnously  from  March  till 
middle,  cluecly  embracing  the  tube  of  tbe  corulla  with  long  Ma;,  and  in  mild  seasons  ma;  be  seen  frcqueutl;  in  bloom  all 
lanceolate  noumiQatc  teeth,   green,   with  darker  green   ribs,     the  winter. 

Corolla  Sat,  B.ilrcr-shnpcd,  with  lire,  six,  or  seven,  notched,  obo-  I  The  Cowslip  (pT-imvla  teri/,  Linn. ;  P.  affic'malit,  Jacq.), 
vnlc  segments,  which  generall;.  though  not  always,  overlap  lig.  74, — Flowers  numerouB,  in  the  form  of  an  umbel,  on  a  tall 
each  other  ;  pale  yellow,  with  a  yellow  star  round  the  throat,  scape  isauingfrom  tbe  centre  of  a  rosette  of  leaves,  which,  with 
the  n»;B  of  which  correspoad  in  number  with  the  segments  of  the  peduncles,  is  nearly  smooth,  or  slightly  powdered  with  fine 
the  corolla,     Leavca  evergreen,  smooth  alxirc,  hair;  beneath,  '  down.    Calpi  inflated,  shorter  than  the  tnbe  of  the  eorolls. 
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with  itiori  blaat  tMth  ;  pale  Tellow  or  greentih:  tcUov. 
OaroUkoonc*Teorciipped.irith  fire  obcordaU!  notched  wrmeals, 
tbe  edgei  of  which  are  coD>erg«iit ;  deep  yellow,  with  Are 
deep  orange-coloured  line*,  forming  a  bnght  fire-ra^ei  itar 
r>>uD<l  tke  throat.  Le«TM  decidnoiu,  orate  or  oblong,  with  a 
Daked  or  partially  winged  fooUtalk  ;  the  blade  downj  aboie, 
tillotu  beneath,  terminattDg  abniptl;. 

The  Cowslip  is  fonnd  in  meadowi,  paitnrep,  and  more  ^ne- 
rallj  in  open  ipace*  than  the  Primroae.  and  it  flowers  in  the 


end  of  Aptil  and  Ihiongbont  May.  I  am  not  aware  tbat  Cowt- 
lipt  are  erer  aeen  in  bloom  in  the  wlstet  or  earlj  in  apring, 
like  the  Primroie,  in  a  itate  of  natore. 

Theae  cbaracten,  one  wonid  imagine,  aie  infficiently  diitiiiet. 
and  I  cannot  think  why  Linnens  considered  the  Primrose  as 
only  a  Tmriety  of  the  Cowslip,  for  the  difference  is  so  well 
marked  aa  to  constitute  the  two  plaata  as  good  species  as  are 
to  be  fonnd  in  the  Speciei  Plantamm . 

To  aid  tbe  descriptions  and  to  make  the  subject  n 


to  jonr  Tcaden  I  send  yon  the  accompanying  illnstrations  of  a 
Primroee  and  a  Cowslip,  and  I  shall  next  week  continue  the 
aabject,  illnstrating  the  Oxlip  and  the  Tarioos  forms  of  the 
Poly  anthni.— Philanthos. 

(To  be  coDtlniMdO 

KOSE  PROSPECTS. 

I  WAS  Tery  sorry  to  read  in  the  Joamal  snch  discouraging 

acconnta  of  Roses  from  different  parts  of  the  conntcy,  but  I  was 


not  bj  any  means  surprised ;  indeed,  I  felt  son,  from  a  careful 
examination  of  my  own  plants  when  pruning,  thai  nnmbera 
of  thein  were  much  more  injured  than  waa  appannt  from 
outward  appearance. 

Jt  will  perhaps  be  remembered  by  gome  of  yonr  readers  that 
when  I  had  a  discassion  in  the  Journal  some  time  ago  (,Jau. 
1611],  p.  46)  with  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  on  Roees  injured  by  frost,  I 
pointed  out  that  thongh  a  great  many  ^oota  appealed  gT«ea 
and  healthy  and  apparently  uninjuied,  they  were  in  reali^ 
frozen  at  tbe  enow-line,  and  would  be  almost  snie  to  die  down 
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t9  tkitt  point.  Iq  reading  the  letters  of  yonr  correspondents 
I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  is  just  what  has  happened 
with  some  of  them.  They  have  not  when  pruning  cut  the  shoots 
h6Law  this  8i)ot,  but  have  left  them  too  long — that  is,  have  left  on 
flome  portions  of  the  branches  above  this  froAtbitten  part ;  in 
wihich  case,  though  the  portion  of  wood  above  it  would  throw 
out  leavses  and  seem  healthy  for  a  time,  it  would  eventually  die. 
I  entirely  endorse  the  Editors'  opinion  on  this,  and  in  confirma- 
tion of  it  I  may  say  I  left  some  of  these  shoots  on  the  trees  for 
experiment,  and  they  acted  precisely  as  I  have  stated  and 
exactly  as  I  anticipated.  A  number  of  shoots  were  also  cut 
oft  at  the  point  where  frozen,  and  were  simply  stuck  isto  the 
ground  for  trial,  and  these  produced  leaves  and  seemed  to  be 
growing  as  healthily  as  the  parent  plants,  so  that  anyone  who 
did  not  know  would  have  thought  they  had  roots.  OF  course 
they  afterwards  died.  An  analogous  case  may  be  cited  in  the 
euttings  of  Roses,  which  often  produce  leaves  and  seem  perfectly 
healthy  for  a  time,  when  tbey  suddenly  die.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  they  have  been  living  on  the  protoplasm  of  the  shoot,  which 
tias  been  gradually  absoi  bsd,  and  there  being  no  roots  to  afford  a 
fresh  supply  tbey  were  bound  to  perish.  There  may  have  been 
other  causes  that  have  conduced  to  the  unhealthioess  of  some  of 
jrour  correspondents'  Rose  trees,  but  undoubtedly  the  primary  one 
is  injury  by  frost  on  unripcned  wood.  It  will  perhaps  be  asking 
yonr  readers  too  much  to  read  over  my  letter  of  the  15th  Jan. 
last,  but  those  who  care  to  do  so  will  find  the  debilitated  and 
unsatisfactory  state  of  their  Hose  trees  anticipated. 

Now,  as  to  my  own  Rosd  trees.  1  cut  all  the  old  plants  down 
to  the  ground,  or  at  least  below  where  injured  by  frost,  and 
I  have  never  known  them  look  so  well.  The  foliage  has  all  along 
borne  a  most  healthy  appearance,  and  the  young  shoots  have 
%>een  and  are  strong  and  vigorous.  Neither  the  spring  frosts  nor 
the  cold  N.E.  winds  seem  to  have  had  the  slightest  effect  on 
them ;  but  there  is  one  respect  in  which  tbey  are  unsatisfactory 
— ^they  are  forming  plenty  of  wood  but  very  few  blooms,  a  con- 
■sequenceof  overpruning,  which,  however,  could  not  be  avoided. 

Unfortunately  I  did  not  have  my  new  plants  put  in  until 
February.  I  was  afraid  many  of  them  would  never  survive. 
What  with  the  cold  dry  weather  and  the  grubs  they  have  had 
41  sorry  time  of  it,  and  some  of  them  have  departed,  but  now 
vre  have  had  fine  rains  and  a  warm  day  or  two  I  am  hoping 
they  will  come  on.  The  maidens  are  better  than  I  expected. 
'The  constant  wet  all  the  budding  season,  and  having  to  use  at 
times  unripe  buds,  made  me  anticipate  much  failures,  which 
Anticipation  I  am  pleassd  to  say  has  not  been  realised. 

Roses  are  late  here.  I  have  not  seen  a  bloom  yet  except  old 
CHoire  on  walls,  and  I  fear  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  early 
i)looms. — F.  BOYES. 

CHERTSEY  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY.— June  17th. 

District  horticultural  societies  undoubtedly  conduce  to  superior 
cultivation,  and  consiequently  gardeners  become  more  competent 
by  the  stimulus  they  receive  by  mutual  emulation,  and  their 
flervices  are  of  the  more  value  to  their  employers.  The  resident 
:gentry  in  the  district  in  question  appear  to  recognise  this,  for  a 
■great  number  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  which  is 
thus  not  entirely  dependant  on  gate  money.  This  is  fortunate,  as 
on  Thursda^r  last,  the  day  of  the  Show,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
9>efore  the  judging  was  completed,  and  consequently  deterred 
many  visitors  from  enjoying  a  display  that  was  highly  worthy  of 
their  patronage. 

The  Show  was  held  in  Ashley  Park,  Walton-on-Thames,  the 
£nelv-timbered  demesne  of  Mrs.  Sassoon.  The  chief  collections 
of  plants  were  arranged  in  a  very  large  marquee,  three  smaller 
tents  accommodating  the  group  of  plants,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
out  flowers  and  cottagers'  productions.  We  can  only  notice  the 
principal  exhibits.  Ferns  and  fine-foliaged  plants  predominated. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  chief  tent  a  charming  collection  of  plants 
from  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  of  Kingston  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  reflected  credit  on  their  skilled  grower  Mr.  Puttick. 
Mr.  Comhill,  gardener  to  E.  Petit,  Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  staged 
many  fine  specimens,  and  secured  the  first  prize  for  six  exotic 
Ferns  with  a  Dicksonia.  an  Alsophila,  a  Gleichenia,  Blechnum 
'brasiliense,  Cibotium  Schiedei,  and  Platycerium  grande,  all  in 
oxcellent  condition  ;  Mr.  Gnbbins,  gardener  to  Sir  William  Drake, 
being  an  excellent  second.  Mr.  Comhill  was  in  the  premier  posi- 
tion in  the  class  for  six  fine-foliagcd  plants  with  Seaforthia 
eleg^ns,  Croton  interruptus,  G.  majesticus,  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
in  fine  condition ;  Bonapartea  juncea,  and  a  Dicksonia;  he  was 
also  in  the  same  position  with  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  with  remarkably  freah  specimens  of  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
•densely  flowered ;  Genet jUis  tulipifera,  with  superior  blooms ; 
Erica  ventricosa  cocclnea,  an4  E.  v.  magnifica,  in  excellent  con- 


dition ;  Aphelexis  macrantha  rubra,  and  the  finest  examplet-w«, 
have  seen  of  Begonia  Weltoniensis.  Mr.  Policy,  gardener  to  H.- 
Rogers, Esq.,  Oallands  Park,  followed  rather  closely,  his  beat 
Elants  being  AnthuriumSchertzerianum  and  Erica  Cavendishiana, 
oth  good.  This  exhibitor  had  the  chief  prize  for  Dracaenas, 
followed  by  Mr.  Comhill,  both  exhibiting  well,  and  second  with 
six  fine-foliaged  plants  ;  his  collection  including  a  grandly  coloured 
specimen  of  Croton  variegatus.  Mr.  Povey,  garaener  to  A.  Gil* 
lespie,  Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  was  very  successful,  being  first  in  the 
class  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  with  Statica  profusa, 
good  ;  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  in  fine  condition  ;  a  Clero- 
dendron,  and  a  Kalosanthes.  He  had  a  similar  position  vriih.  ei^ht 
plants,  his  noticeable  example  being  Hsemanthus  puniceus,  with 
half  a  dozen  large  heads.    He  was  first  also  with  four  fine-foliaged 

Elants,  and  with  four  Caladiums  in  superb  condition,  the  varieties 
eing  Chantini,  Prince  Albert,  Meyerbeer,  and  Houleti,  the  first 
two  named  having  grand  foliage  18  inches  in  diameter  ;  Mr.  Policy's 
second-prize  quartetc  was  also  fine,  the  variety  named  ''Excellent" 
being  all  that  the  name  implies.  Mr.  Gray,  gardc^ner  to  Dr.  H. 
Bennett,  Weybridge,  was  the  chief  winner  in  the  class  for  four 
Palms  with  large  specimens.  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Jamra 
Mcintosh,  Esq.,  had  a  similar  position  with  Liliums,  L.  Hansoni 
being  splendid,  the  two  examples  containing  nearly  a  hundred 
bright  waxy  flowers;  L.  parvum,  L.  purpureum,  L.  umbellatum 
var.  Sappho,  and  a  new  crimson  variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum 
completing  the  group.  Fuchsias  were  very  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Comhill  and  Povey,  both  staging  large  informil  pyramids.  There 
was  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  Pelargonium  classes  in 
all  the  sections  of  these  plants.  Gloxinias  were  splendid,  better 
examples  of  culture  seldom  being  seen  than  tliosc  of  Mr.  Com- 
hill and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  the  chief  prizes.  Table  plants  were 
neat  and  good,  Mr.  Povey  winning  first  position.  Ferns  were 
numerous  and  in  excellent  condition  ;  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Arch- 
deacon Jennings,  Chertsey  ;  Mr.  Millican,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cob- 
bett ;  Mr.  Dibbins,  gardener  to  W.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byflcet ;  Mr. 
Russell,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Wilson,  E<q. ;  Mr.  Policy,  and  Mr.  Gray 
being  the  principal  exhibitors.  Mr.  Tipping,  gardener  to  L.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Walton,  staged  fresh,  bright,  and  good  Tuberous  Begonias ; 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  Brookwood,  showed  effective  plants  of  a  fine 
orange  scarlet  variety. 

The  groups  of  plants  were  much  admired.  The  schedule  was 
commendably  clear,  so  that  the  competitors  knew  with  what  plants 
the  space  could  be  best  occupied,  the  stipulHtion  being,  "Best 
group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  on  the  ground  on  a  half-circle, 
10  feet  by  5  feet,"  the  prizes  in  this  class  being  offered  by  the 
President  of  the  Society,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq,  Prizes  were  also 
offered  for  half-circular  groups,  7  feet  by  14  feet.  These  large  and 
small  groups  were  alternately  arranged  around  a  tent  with  suffi- 
cient space  between  them  for  examination,  the  centre  of  the  tent 
being  unoccupied.  The  plan  was  in  every  way  a  success.  The 
prizes  for  the  lar^e  groups  went  respectively  to  Mr.  Comhill,  Mr. 
Povey,  Mr.  Gubbins,  and  Mr.  Policy,  Mr.  Cornhill's  group  com- 
bined brightness  with  elegance  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
taller  plants  included  Grevilleas,  Palms,  Dractenas,  with  an  under- 
growth of  Spiraeas.  The  front  was  composed  chiefly  of  very  fine 
Gloxinias,  which  alternated  with  Ferns  and  Harrison's  Giant 
Musk.  New  Coleuscs  were  conspicuous  rising  above  the  dwarfer 
plants,  as  also  were  small  well-coloured  specimens  of  Pandanus 
.  Yeitchi,  Canterbury  Bells,  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  Agapanthuses. 
The  group  was  neither  flat,  formal,  nor  crowded,  while  all  the  pots 
were  hidden,  and  was  altogether  a  good  example  of  tasteful 
arrangement.  The  other  groups  were  of  pretty  equal  merit,  and 
the  best  appeared  to  have  been  made  with  the  i)lants  at  each 
exhibitor's  disposal.  Mr.  Millican  was  placed  first  in  the  smaller 
class  with  a  light  and  elegant  arrangement,  and  the  other  prize- 
takers,  Messrs.  Russell  and  Tippin,  had  attractive  collections.  la 
Mr.  Russell's  group  a  yellow  Chrysanthemum  was  flowering  aa 
freshly  as  in  autumn. 

Cut  flowers  were  not  numerous,  Mr.  Povey  being  in  the  first 
position  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  with  an  excellent 
stand,  in  which  the  rare  Orchid  Epidendrum  bicornutum  was  well 
represented.  The  date  was  too  early  for  Roses,  but  a  few  boxes 
were  exhibited,  Mr.  Lloyd  staging  the  best  blooms.  Mr.  Millican, 
Mr.  PlowmaiU,  and  Mr.  Taylor  were  awarded  the  prizes  for  draw- 
ing-room ornament.  The  top  of  Mr.  Taylor's  stand  was  ex- 
quisitely furni<(hed,  and  had  not  the  base  been  faulty,  the  dish 
being  quite  visible,  it  must  have  won  the  first  position. 

Fruit  was  rather  limited,  Grapes  being  generallv  small  but  well 
finished,  Mr.  Russell  being  the  most  successful  exhibitor.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  were  excellent,  especially  those  from  Mr.  Comhill. 
Melons,  except  the  prize  fruits  of  Messrs.  Millican  (Read's  Scarlet) 
and  Taylor  rxumer's  Scarlet  Grem),  were  not  in  good  condition; 
and  Mr.  Taylor  staged  much  the  best  Strawberries — British  Queen. 

The  collections  of  vep^etables  from  Messrs.  Comhill,  Taylor, 
Gubbins,  Policy,  and  Millican  were  excellent,  as  also  were  the 
Cucumbers,  the  prizes  being  awarded  to  the  good  exhibition 
variety  Tender  and  True.  Mr.  Clarke,  Twickenham,  exhibited 
Excelsior  mowing  machines  which  were  nighly  commended  by  the 
Judges. 

This,  one  of  the  best  of  district  exhibitions,  was  admirably 
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managed,  as  also  is  the  Soctetj  generally,  wbicb  is  fortunate  in 
hayinflr  many  excellent  gardeners  on  the  Committee,  and  an  effi- 
dent  Secretary  in  Mr.  iUtwlings. 


LILIES.— No.  2. 

Ik  continnatloQ  of  my  remarks  on  page  d7S,  I  have  selected 
the  following  species  and  Tarieties  as  deserTiDg  of  being  added 
to  those  already  enumerated  : — 

LUium  Szoritzianvm.—A  lovely  Asiatic  Lily.  It  grows 
about  3  feet  high,  the  stems  bearing  sometimes  as  many  as  ten 
flowers,  which  vary  in  colour,  but  are  usually  of  a  bright  citron 
yeUow  colour  spotted  with  black,  the  segments  gracefully 
recurved,  with  a  veiy  powerful  odour.  It  is  most  easily  culti- 
Tated,  and  whether  grown  in  pots  or  borders  it  is  remarkably 
handsome,  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental. 

X.  wperbum. — This  is  from  California.  It  forms  a  rery 
noble  plant,  with  stems  6  or  6  feet  high,  bearing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  flowers  at  the  top.  In  extraordinary  strong  specimens 
as  many  as  twenty  flowers  have  been  produced  of  a  bright 
orange  colour  usually,  copiously  spotted  with  crimson -purple, 
although  it  varies  considerably.  This  is  one  of  the  swamp-loving 
species  in  a  natural  state,  so  it  requires  peat  and  sand  in  a  damp 
position. 

X.  testacevm. — A  Japanese  ppecies  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, while  others  regard  it  as  a  hybrid.  It  grows  from 
4  to  5  feet  high,  producing  several  drooping  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  rich  apricot  colour,  with  the  perianth  divisions  sharply 
recurved,  and  with  a  delicious  fragrance.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  and  mny  be  easily  managed. 

X.  ienvifolium, — The  smallest  Lily  I  know.  The  slender 
stems  grow  about  \\  foot  high,  bearing  several  deep  scarlet- 
crimson  flowers,  wito  the  segments  very  sharply  reflezed,  the 
flowers  being  like  little  balls  about  2  inches  or  less  across. 
This  requires  a  well-drained  position,  and  a  good  supply  of 
peat  with  the  loam.  It  flowers  during  June  and  July,  and  is 
a  native  of  Siberia. 

X.  Thunhtrgianvm. — This  species,  which  comes  from  Japan, 
presents  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  forms  that  it  is  difficult 
.to  distinguish  a  type.  For  our  purpose  a  few  remarks  on 
some  of  the  best  varieties  will  do.  Alutaceum  grows  about  a 
foot  high,  producing  large,  erect,  glowing  apricot-coloured 
flowers,  spotted  with  black ;  one  of  the  best.  Armeniacum, 
rather  taller-growing  than  the  last ;  flowers  trumpet-shaped, 
of  a  rich  reddish -orange ;  it  is  the  latest  variety  to  flower. 
Staminosum  (double  form),  about  18  inches  high,  producing 
several  large  double  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  lasting 
a  long  time  in  beauty.  Fulgens,  same  height  as  the  last, 
with  large  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson  tinged  with  orange,  spot- 
less, very  beautiful.  Sanguineum  produces  very  fine  flowers 
of  a  reddish-crimson  colour,  shaded  with  dullish  yellow,  ren- 
dering it  a  very  conspicuous  variety.  They  are  the  dwarfest  of 
all  LUies,  and  they  are  well  adapted  either  for  beds  or  pots. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  them  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  in 
beds  with  other  plants,  where  they  present  a  striking  appear- 
ance, and  last  a  long  time.  They  flourish  well  in  almost  any 
kind  of  garden  soil. 

X.  tlgrinum. — Commonly  known  as  the  Tiger  Lily.  This 
has  been  known  in  our  gardens  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
originally  introduced  form  from  China,  known  as  sinensis,  is 
the  one  usually  seen.  There  are,  however,  other  varieties 
easily  obtainable,  which  are  even  of  a  more  decorative  charac- 
ter than  that  variety.  Japonicum  is  taller  than  sinensis,  and 
flowers  rather  later  ;  flowers  orange  scarlet,  freely  spotted. 
Erectum  is  very  beautiful,  and  growing  about  3  feet  high,  pro- 
ducing erect  flowers,  bright  orange  scarlet,  sparingly  spotted. 
Fortunei  is  very  similar  to  japonicum,  but  the  double  form  is 
well  worth  growing ;  the  flowers  are  very  double,  similar  in 
colour  to  the  type,  but  lasting  a  very  long  time  in  beauty.  All 
the  above  are  beautiful  Lilies,  and  should  be  largely  planted 
in  the  hardy  flower  garden.  They  arc  not  fastidious  as  to  soil 
or  situation,  forming  after  becoming  established  large  masses 
yearly  of  gorgeous  floral  beauty.  They  are  well  acUpted  for 
town  gardens. 

X.  tprciosum, — This  is  erroneously  called  lancifolium  by 
many,  but  the  name  here  given  is  correct.  Like  the  last  two 
species,  this  is  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  number  of  varietal 
forms ;  but  I  shall  only  notice  four,  although  several  of  the 
others  are  equally  as  beautiful.  Album  grows  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  producing  several  large  flowers,  pure  white,  sweetly 
soentea.  Rubrum  grows  alx)ut  as  tall  as  the  last;  flowers 
white,  tinged  and  spotted  with  crimson.     Roseum,  flowers 


white,  suffosed  and  spotted  with  rose.  Punetatum,  flowers 
white,  freely  spotted  with  delicate  pink  spots  ;  a  most  beauti- 
ful form.  In  fact,  they  are  all  veiy  lovely.  These  Lilies 
flower  as  late  as  any,  lasting  till  the  frost  comes.  They  ate 
most  charming  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  sitting-room 
or  conservatoiy.  ITieir  beautifully  blended  colours,  with  de- 
licious fragrance,  render  them  most  worthy  the  attention  of 
all.  They  flourish  outside.  I  had  them  flowering  freely 
outside  last  autumn.  Tbey  were  plunged  from  pots,  asd  the 
roots  were  placed  on  a  bed  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  they 
were  happy  enough  with  it.  To  grow  them  well  in  pots  they 
require  watering  with  liquid  manure  at  least  twice  a  week* 
They  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  employing  as  soil 
loam,  leaf  soil,  sand,  and  a  good  portion  of  well-decayed 
manure. — T. 

SCOTTISH  PANSY  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.  in  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms, 
Edinburgh,  when  a  larger  number  of  blooms  was  exhibited  than 
on  any  previous  occasion,  though  as  a  drawback  there  were  a 
larger  number  of  rough  flowers  than  are  generally  staged. 

For  the  best  twenty-four  Show  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
Paisley,  was  first  with  Gertude,  Lavinia,  A.  W.  Paul,  Fascinator^ 
Inspector,  A.  Cameron,  Rev.  J.  Momson,  Bir  Peter  Coutts,  James 
Dalziel,  Mr.  Goodall,  Cyprus,  and  several  seedlings.  Messrs.. 
Dickson  A  Co.,  Edinburgh,  were  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Dickson, 
Paisley,  third. 

For  the  best  twenty-four  Fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  nurserymen, 
Messrs.  Downie  ii  Laird,  Edinburgh,  were  first  with  J.  W.  Stratton, 
Mrs.  Scott  Plummer,  Mrs.  Black,  Countess  of  Home,  Lady  Heath- 


Hay,  Robert  Laird,  J.  B.  Downie,  Mr.  L.  T.  Heming,LadyGrahank 
Montgomery,  and  some  seedlings.  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  had  the  second  prize. 

For  eighteen  Show  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  T.  McComb,  Launstour 
Castle  Gardens,  was  first  with  yellow  grounds — Mary  McComb,. 
R.  Smith,  John  Bnchan,  J.  Champion,  Alex.  Mitchell,  and  Finella. 
White  grounds— Mrs.  Buchanan,  Clara  Belina,  Lizzie  Fleming, 
Mr.  Hathart,  and  Vesta.  Selfs— D.  J.  Whitton,  Tnie  Blue.  Mrs.. 
Dodds,  George  Ross,  "Wm.  Forbes,  and  Golden  Circle.  Mr.  A. 
Borrowman,  Seestock,  second.  The  best  flowers  in  this  collection 
were  Jessie  Foote,  Miss  Ross,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Wm.  Spears,  and 
Robert  Bums.    Mr.  W.  Forbes,  Paislejr,  third. 

Best  eighteen  Fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar  (gardeners),  Mr.  D.. 
Findlay,  Dsnnox  Castle,  was  first  with  a  splendid  lot  of  blooms — 
F.  W.  Leland,  Christine,  Vesta,  Countess  of  Strathmore,  Mrs» 
E.  H.  Wood,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Thalia,  Mrs.  Crawlev  being  the  best 
flowers.  Mr.  Borrowman  was  second,  and  had  fine  blooms  of 
J.  Grieve,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  Thalia,  W.  Elder,  Mrs^ 
Scott  Plummer,  and  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Mr.  McComb  was  third.. 
The  classes  for  twelve  and  six  Show  and  Fancies  for  gardeners 
were  respectively  well  filled,  the  prizes  going  much  the  same  as  in 
the  classes  for  eighteen. 

For  best  eighteen  Show  Pansies,  dissimilar  (amateurs)  Mr. 
James  Skinner,  Penicuick,  was  first  j  Mr.  James  Donaldson.  Gala- 
shiels, second  ;  and  Mr.  George  Ross,  Laurencekirk,  third.  For 
the  corresponding  class  in  Fancies  Mr.  L.  T.  Fleming,  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  was  first  with  a  grand  lot,  some  of  the  finest  in  the  Show 
being  staged.  Particularly  fine  were  Mrs.  Wood,  Lady  Falmouth,. 
Lady  Hay,  Mr.  James  Watt,  Nelly  Thomson.  Mr.  Paul,  William 
Melville,  Robert  Cowan,  and  Mrs.  D.  Stuart.  The  amateurs*  classes- 
were  largely  filled  and  keenly  contested. 

In  the  classes  open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs,  and  for  twelve 
Show  and  twelve  Fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  T.  McComb  waa 
first  with  grand  flowers:  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Birkmyre,  John 
Taylor,  T.  McComb,  and  Geo.  Melvin  in  Fancies,  and  Sunny  Park 
Rival,  Robert  Bums,  Clara,  Wm.  Forbes,  and  Mary  McComb  in 
Show  Tarieties,  being  particularly  fine.  Mr.  L.  T.  Fleming  waa 
second  with  a  stand  containing  some  grand  blooms.  The  corre- 
sponding classes  of  twelve  and  six  were  also  well  filled. 

For  twelve  new  Pansies  in  commerce  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons 
were  first ;  Captain  Crombie  and  Alexander  Watt,  two  dark  selfs,. 
being  the  most  striking  fiowcrs.  For  twelve  seedlings  not  in 
commerce  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  Paisley,  was  first.  In  the  open  classes 
for  six  Show  Pansies  two  yellow,  two  white,  and  two  dark  selfs,. 
Mr.  G.  Ross  was  awarded  the  chief  prize.  For  eighteen  show 
Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  W.  Paul,  nurseryman,  Paisley,  was  first 
with  a  grand  ooUection  of  fresh  blooms. 

For  twenty-four  self  Show  Pansies,  distinct  vars.,  four  blue,  six. 
white,  six  yellow,  and  eight  dark,  Messrs.  Dicksons  A  Co.  secured 
the  premier  position  ;  and  also  in  the  class  for  the  best  twenty-four 
Fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  in  classes  thus — four  blue,  four  crunson, 
four  white,  and  four  yellow  selfs,  and  four  Picotee-eaged. 

In  the  class  for  bedding  Violas  in  twenty-four  bunches,  dig* 
similar,  Messrs.  Downie  A  Laird  were  fint  with  a  superior  soUectiony. 
conspicuous  being  a  pure  white  seedling ;  A.  Grant,  pinm ;  Bove- 
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feign,  the  finest  yellow ;  Abercorn  Beanty,  canary ;  Docbeas  of 
■Sutherland,  maure.  The  same  exhibitors  were  also  to  the  fore 
ior  twelve  bedding  Pansies.  An  intense  black  variety  named  Pluto 
was  very  telling  in  this  collection.  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird 
exhibited  a  stand  of  a  hundred  Fancy  Pansies,  very  beautiful. 
ICessrs.  Dickson  &  Tumbnll,  and  Messrs.  Cocker  A  Sons,  Aberdeen, 
also  exhibited  boxes  of  blooms.  A  collection  of  twentv-fonr  Py- 
rethrums  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Co.  The  ^hibition 
vas  a  very  fine  one. 

BIRDS— PROTECnON  versus  DESTRUCTION. 

ADMifiEB8  and  protectors  of  birds  are  bound  by  interest  to 
arestrict  their  preference  when  seeking  to  insure  the  safety 
>of  their  feathered  friends,  for  to  accord  equal  favour  to  all 
is  extremely  undesirable.  Some  are  anxious  to  preserve 
eagles,  falcons,  and  hawks — birds  of  prey — to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  in  nature,  as  they  term  it ;  although  to 
tolerate  the  kite  and  sparrowhawk  would  inflict  annoyance 
and  loss  on  fanciers  of  pigeons  and  poultry,  for,  though  hawks 
may  occasionally  feed  on  a  mouse  or  a  mole,  a  fat  pigeon 
is  more  acceptable,  and  a  chicken  is  devoured  with  great 
xelish.  Except  the  kestrel,  or  windhover,  that  feeds  principally 
•on  field  mice,  the  screech  and  barn  owl  which  destroys  im- 
mense quantities  of  mice,  besides  great  numbers  of  beetles  and 
other  insects,  the  whole  of  the  hawk  family  may  be  marked  for 
•destruction  as  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  animals  which  con- 
tribute to  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  man.  The  goat-sucker  or 
nightjar  is  nocturnal  in  habit,  destroying  the  chaiers  and  large 
moths.  The  swallow,  swift,  chimney  martin,  martin  or  window 
swallow,  and  sand  martin  are  all  insect-eating  birds,  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  for  protection.  The  elegant 
creeper  and  nuthatch,  though  it  feeds  on  nuts  with  quantities 
of  insects,  and  the  little  wren,  must  be  included  in  the  list  of 
birds  to  be  saved  from  wanton  destruction.  The  grasshopper 
warbler,  the  nightingale,  the  chiffchaff  that  feeds  on  the  leaf- 
Tolling  caterpillar,  the  willow  warbler  or  wren,  the  golden- 
•crested  wren,  one  of  the  smallest  of  British  birds ;  the  red- 
start, and  the  hedge  accentor  or  hedge  sparrow  are  deserving 
of  strict  preservation.     The  long-tailed  titmouse,  because  it 

Sicks  diseased  buds  draws  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the  gar- 
ener,  but  is  really  harmless ;  the  pied  and  yellow  wagtail, 
the  meadow  pipit  or  titlark  feeding  on  worms,  slugs,  and 
insects ;  the  water  ouzel  or  dipper,  are  all  friends  of  the  farmer 
■and  gardener.  The  spotted,  common,  and  pied  flycatchers 
deservedly  receive  protection,  but  unfortunately,  like  swallows, 
they  come  to  us  in  less  numbers  than  formerly.  The  shrikes, 
Ihough  the  great  grey  shrike  is  but  an  occasional  visitor  to 
this  country,  and  preys  upon  mice,  &c.,  and  the  red-backed 
■shrike  feeds  on  beetles,  &c.,  may  both  be  set  down  as  useful. 

Of  the  finches  the  goldfinch,  the  common  linnet,  the  green- 
finch, the  skylark,  and  the  woodlark  do  good  by  the  quantities 
of  small  seeds  they  eat,  as  well  as  insects,  and  to  their  number 
'must  be  added  the  chaffinch,  though  it  takes  smsdl  seeds, 
but  is  easily  kept  off  by  coating  the  seeds  with  red  lead. 
The  green  and  spotted  woodpecker,  wryneck  (principally 
feeding  on  ants),  and  the  cuckoo,  which  feeds  mostly  upon 
the  hairy  caterpillar,  are  all  insectivorous.  The  partridge, 
the  quail,  the  peewit,  the  curlew,  the  common  sandpiper,  the 
"woodcock,  the  snipe,  the  corncrake,  the  waterhen,  and  the 
coot  are  harmless  ;  also  the  gulls  and  terns  may  all  be  marked 
for  protection. 

No  one  who  has  had  experience  in  gardens  and  the  country 
can  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  Michdet's— viz.,  that 
•every  summer  we  should  be  in  danger  of  famine  if  the  birds 
had  been  constituted  to  suckle  their  young ;  indeed  there  are 
insects,  as  locusts,  wireworms,  grubs  without  number,  beetles, 
weevils,  and  sawflies  that  would  eat  up  every  herb  were  there 
no  birds  to  keep  them  in  check.  It  is  needless,  indeed,  to 
enlarge  on  the  usefulness  of  birds,  for  the  immense  numbers 
of  insects  can  only  be  kept  from  undue  increase  by  the  con- 
stant activity  of  our  feathered  friends. 

I  pass  on  to  those  birds  that  may  be  charitably  classed  as 
more  useful  than  injurious.  In  the  first  rank  I  will  place  the 
rook,  which  lives  in  a  kind  of  semi-domestication,  building  its 
nest  in  a  grove  of  trees  near  a  house  or  in  a  park  or  wood,  but 
visually  near  the  habitations  of  man,  or  at  least  near  to  culti- 
Tated  land.  In  this  country  we  are  not  much  troubled  with 
cockchafers,  simply  because  the  rooks  devour  their  grubs,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  tipulas  or  daddy-longlegs,  wireworms,  kc. 
The  rook  may  do  harm  in  pulling  up  young  com  to  get  the 
grub  at  the  roots,  and  newly  set  Potatoes  to  feed  on  the  wire- 
worm,  and  may  even  occasionally  seek  a  share  of  fruit,  but 


rarely,  and  then  only  Cherries  and  Pears,  with  Walnuts  in  due 
time  ;  but  they  may  be  frightened  away  by  occasionally  firing 
a  gun,  and  their  numbers  can  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits 
by  shooting  the  young  when  leaving  the  nest,  yet  even  this 
should  be  practised  discriminately,  as  in  the  case  of  jackdaws 
that  are  not  shot  their  numbers  do  not  increase  to  an  undue 
extent.  The  jackdaw  kills  mice,  the  gulls  also  eat  mice, 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  &c.  The  crow  or  carrion  crow  is  equally 
useful  with  the  rook  in  destroying  insects,  also  mice  and  young 
rats,  but  when  these  fail  its  attention  is  given  to  the  duck- 
pond  or  farmyard,  a  duckling  or  chicken  being  carried  off ; 
it  is  charged  with  taking  eggs,  as  is  also  the  hooded  crow, 
both  of  which  should  be  destroyed,  along  with  the  jay  and 
magpie.  The  starling  clears  grass  land  of  the  larvae  of  the 
tipula,  and  is  equally  attentive  to  lawns  during  the  breeding 
time.  Its  only  depredations  are  made  upon  Cherries ;  and 
though  prejudice  is  against  its  admittance  to  the  dovecote, 
it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  without  injury  to  the  pigeons* 

The  house  sparrow  is  considered  of  no  value  by  Mr.  Peach, 
and  the  greatest  of  bird-delineators,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  likes 
but  few  in  a  garden  ;  I  thank  him  for  admitting  the  good  of  a 
few.  Though  sparrow  clubs  still  exist,  many  sparrows  remain 
to  consume  an  unestimated  quantity  of  seeds  that  if  left  to  go 
along  with  the  dung  would  develope  into  weeds.  The  quantity 
of  insects  destroyed  in  rearing  a  brood  of  sparrows  is  variously 
computed,  but  the  number  cannot  be  far  short  of  a  thousand 
per  day  ;  and  the  sparrow  takes  an  especial  delight  in  destroy- 
ing house  flies,  searching  for  them  in  the  thatch  of  com  and 
haystacks  as  well  as  upon  the  housetops,  attacking  the  cock- 
chafer, being  as  fond  of  the  perfect  insect  as  the  rook  is  of  the 
grub,  possessing  an  inordinate  appetite  for  the  food  of  poultry 
or  pigs,  varying  its  diet  with  any  waste  of  the  household  that 
may  be  lying  about.  In  the  garden  the  sparrow  is  fond  of  the 
tender  haulm  of  peas  as  well  as  the  peas  themselves,  and  plays 
havoc  often  with  seedling  vegetable  plants  and  Crocus  flowers. 
The  Pea  haulm  may  be  protected  by  being  dusted  whilst  damp 
with  dry  wood  ashes,  soot,  or  quicklime,  soot  being  preferable. 
Of  their  fruit-bud-destroying  propensities  I  have  no  experience, 
though  I  have  had  thirty  years^  practice,  but  I  by  no  meaxis 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  sparrow  will  not  destroy  fruit 
buds,  as  its  companionship  with  man  is  calculated  to  make  it 
omnivorous.  The  sparrow  is  about  the  only  bird  left  when  the 
ground  becomes  occupied  with  human  tenements,  and,  together 
with  the  rook,  jackdaw,  and  starling,  is  influenced  by  culti- 
vation and  civilisation,  being  ccmstrained  to  dwell  in  commu- 
nities. In  immoderate  numbers  they  may  be  injurious,  just  as 
overcropping  and  overstocking  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
farmers  and  gardeners. 

The  thmsh  or  throstle  and  blackbird  are  among  the  most 
powerful  and  sweetest  of  our  native  songsters,  and  as  such  are 
protected  in  most  gardens.  That  they  for  one-half  of  the  year 
feed  upon  worms  and  other  pests  of  the  gardener  and  farmer  is 
well  known,  doing,  it  must  be  admitted,  much  good  in  gardens 
and  to  lawns,  grass  lands,  &c.,  taking  not  only  worms  but  the 
eggs  and  young  snails  and  slugs,  especially  the  throstle,  which 
adroitly  destroys  shell  snails ;  yet  so  soon  as  a  Strawberry 
shows  at  all  red  it  is  set  upon,  and  all  through  the  early  part 
of  the  fruit  season  they  feast  upon  Strawberries,  Cherries, 
Qooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants,  later  on  taking  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Apples — anything  with  pulp,  be  it  cultivated  or 
wild,  they  continue  to  feed  upon  so  long  as  it  lasts,  varying 
their  diet  with  worms.  Sec.  To  have  fruit  unless  protected  by 
nets,  &c.,  is  simply  impossible,  and  a  plantation  of  bush  fruit 
only  affords  a  harvest  for  the  birds.  The  missel  thrush  is  no 
better  than  the  blackbird  and  thrush,  the  fleldfare  stripping 
Hollies  of  their  berries  and  Thorns  of  their  haws.  Nets  as 
protection  are  very  well  for  those  consuming  their  own  fruit, 
but  are  hardly  within  the  reach  of  growers  for  profit ;  and  nets 
are  not  easily  applied  except  to  quarters  of  busn  fruit  and  wall 
trees.    Pyramids  and  even  standards  cannot  well  be  protected. 

The  whitethroat,  blackcap  warbler,  and  garden  warbler  exist 
upon  insects  so  long  as  the  Raspberries,  Cherries,  and  Currants 
remain  green  ;  but  when  they  perceive  the  red  fruit  the  rascals 
fall  to  with  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  are  much  more 
difficult  to  keep  off,  as  the  mesh  of  the  net  must  be  very  small 
to  exclude  them.  The  redbreast  is  as  great  a  thief  as  any, 
never  failing  to  show  itself  in  the  vinery  when  outdoor  dessert 
is  scarce.  The  only  effective  plan  is  to  bait  a  steel  trap  with 
a  Grape  berry  secured  to  the  table,  and  set  to  catch  the  depre- 
dator by  the  head  or  neck.  Of  the  great  titmouse  it  must  be 
said  that  it  is  very  active  in  searching  for  insects,  but  varies 
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its  diet  with  grains  and  seeds  of  yarious  description's  particu- 
larly in  autumn  and  winter,  occasionally  pecking  Pears 
when  nearly  ripe,  and  feasting  on  green  Peas.  The  blue  tit- 
mouse, or  billybiter,  delights  in  pecking  holes  in  Pears  and 
Apples,  taking  Peas  from  the  pod,  and  yet  does  much  good  in 
m  garden  by  the  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  insects,  none 
of  the  tits  destroying  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  at  least  as  far  as 
I  have  observed  them.  The  hawfinch,  though  somewhat  rare 
and  shy,  is  a  perfect  gourmand  for  Peas  and  Cherries,  besides 
being  fond  of  com  like  the  rest  of  the  finches.  It  is  easily 
scared  by  firing  a  gun.  The  bullfinch  is  a  beautiful  bird,  feed- 
ing its  young  exclusively  upon  insects,  also  consuming  a  quan- 
tity of  seeds,  which  they  exist  upon  during  the  winter ;  but  so 
•oon  as  the  Larch  buds  begin  to  swell  they  pay  them  particular 
attention,  also  the  buds  of  Gooseberries,  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apples,  generally  finishing  the  bud  season  with  Beech.  We 
have  generally  a  few  pairs  nesting  in  the  Portugal  Laurels,  and 
catch  a  young  one  now  and  then  in  the  Baspberries,  to  the 
seeds  of  which  the  young  birds  appear  partial.  To  tolerate 
this  bird  during  the  fruit-bud  season  is  to  preclude  the  pro- 
spect of  fruit. 

The  crossbill  often  frequents  Fir  plantations,  but  I  have  not 
noticed  them  do  any  harm  in  gardens  or  orchards,  though  they 
will  diride  Apples  to  get  at  the  pips.  The  Bohemian  waxwing 
only  visits  us  in  severe  frosts,  and  then  feeds  on  heps  and  haws. 
The  kingfisher,  notwithstanding  its  beauty,  can  hardly  find 
fiivour  with  the  angler  any  more  than  the  heron,  though  there 
Are  few  of  either  to  trouble  the  proprietors  of  trout  streams. 
Woodpigeons  are  fond  of  the  tops  of  Turnips  and  Brassicas 
generally,  in  spring  or  severe  weatiier  frequenting  our  garden 
frequentiy,  eating  the  leaves  of  newly  planted  Cauliflowers, 
&c.,  and  occasionally  visiting  the  Peas.  The  only  good  they 
do  is  in  consuming  quantities  of  small  seeds.  The  grebes  are 
^reat  destroyers  of  water  insects,  and  so  are  the  semi-domesti- 
cated pheasant,  especially  the  young.  Poultry  and  pigeons  do 
good  in  that  way ;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  bird  that  does 
not  prey  laigely  upon  insects. 

Birds,  however,  make  some  mistakes,  and  when  they  make 
havoc  of  the  fruit  and  grain  crops  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
^benefit  conferred  in  the  destruction  of  insect  life  it  is  clear 
they  exist  in  undue  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
birds  in  large  numbers  do  mischief  it  is  wrong  to  infer  that 
they  are  natural  foes,  and  some  people  ignore  the  good  the 
birds  do,  seeing  nothing  but  the  miscnief. — G.  Abbey. 
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FRUIT  H0U.SEB. 

Peachet  and  Nectarine$. — ^The  continuoas  early  forcing  of  trees 
to  ripen  the  fruit  in  May  is  a  great  strain  upon  their  energies,  as 
they  have  to  make  the  growth  during  the  early  spring  months 
ana  mature  it  in  early  summer.  It  is  necessary  to  ventilate,  after 
the  fruit  U  all  gathered,  to  the  fullest  extent,  removing  if  possible 
the  roof  lights  entirely  after  the  middle  of  this  month  :  or  if  the 
roof  lights  are  not  moveable,  in  addition  to  full  ventilation,  the 
borders  should  be  frequently  damped,  and  be  duly  watered  so  that 
no  check  is  given  likely  to  induce  tne  premature  ripening  of  the 
young  wood  and  leaves.  Keep  the  latter  free  from  red  spider  by 
syringing  occasionally,  and  if  necessary  apply  an  insecticide,  as  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  foliage  be  kept  healthful 
and  ripen  off  naturally.  Laterals  must  be  kept  sfcoppea,  but  where 
there  is  space  to  allow  of  growth  being  made  without  overcrowd- 
ing encourage  it,  as  a  steady  and  continuous  growth,  by  promoting 
Toot-action,  will  prevent  the  wood  and  foliage  maturing  too  early. 
All  shoots  that  have  supported  fruit  and  are  no  longer  required 
should  be  removed  to  admit  light  and  air  freely  to  the  growths, 
and  if  there  is  too  much  crowding  of  the  shoots  for  next  year's 
bearing  thin  them  well  out,  alike  to  make  space  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air,  and  the  action  of  water  upon  the  foliage 
to  cleanse  it  of  red  spider.  Houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripening 
will  onl^  require  fire  heat  during  cold  nights  and  dull  days.  Gentle 
warmth  is  essential  along  with  free  ventilation  to  secure  flavour, 
as  well  as  to  assist  the  later  kinds  in  swelling  and  finishing.  The 
^^g-in  of  the  shoots  in  the  later  houses  must  have  attention, 
shoots  not  required  for  next  year's  crop  and  those  not  wanted  for 
the  proper  furnishing  of  the  trees  should  be  removed,  keeping  any 
laterals  upon  strong  shoots  closely  pinched.  Young  trees  should 
be  properly  disbudded,  and  the  shoots  for  next  year's  bearing  be 
stopped  at  about  12  to  14  inches  of  growth,  but  the  extension  or 
mam  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  extend  their  full  length  provided 
they  are  evenly  balanced.  Inside  borders  where  the  frait  is 
swelling  should  be  mulched  with  manure,  and  have  efficient 
waterings  as  required.  Ventilate  ^arly  in  the  day,  increasing 
it  with  the  advanced  temperature,  avoiding  a  close  vitiated 
atmosphere. 


ORCHARD  HOUSB. 

Cherries  in  this  structure  will  now  be  ripenine  or  ripe,  and 
svringing  must  cease,  or  the  fruit  will  crack.  It  is  important  that 
the  trees  be  perfectljr  free  of  aphides,  or  they  will  increase  rapidly 
when  the  svringin{|^  is  discontinued,  completely  spoiling  the  fruit 
as  well  as  doing  injury  to  the  trees.  If  the  trees  are  in  pots  they 
should  be  removed  if  found  necessary  to  a  separate  structure  for 
fumigation,  and  if  they  could  remain  there  so  as  to  be  cool  and 
dry  in  order  to  have  the  fruit  in  perfection  and  preserve  it  in  good 
condition  to  as  long  a  time  as  possible  it  would  be  an  advantage. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  place  some  netting  over  the  ventilators  to 
exclude  birds.  The  trees  must  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots.  Pears 
may  if  convenient  be  placed  in  a  favourable  situation  outdoors, 
the  pots  beins  placed  on  and  surrounded  with  ashes,  and  where 
there  are  duplicate  trees  in  the  house  a  desirable  succession  of 
fruit  will  be  produced.  The  fruit  from  trees  outdoors  though  not 
so  imposing  in  appearance  is  often  superior  in  quality  to  that 
grown  ripened  under  glass. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  before  this  time  have  had  the 
fruit  carefully  thinned  and  will  now  be  swelling  rapidly.  The 
trees  should  have  liberal  treatment ;  rich  mulching  and  liquid 
manure  will  be  more  particularly  necessary  where  the  trees  are  in 
pots  and  carrying  a  neavy  crop  of  fruit.  A  genial  atmosphere 
should  be  mamtamed  by  copious  syring^ngs  every  evening  when 
the  weather  ia  warm,  and  closing  the  ventUators  early  when  the 
wcAther  is  likely  to  be  cold  at  night.  Go  over  the  trees  fre- 
qiuently,  and  disbud  or  pinch  back  strong  shoots  so  as  to  keep 
tnem  m  good  form,  but  avoid  too  close  stopping  and  denuding 
the  trees  of  too  much  foliage  at  one  time,  as  this  is  unfavourable 
to  the  health  of  the  trees  and  may  greatly  injure  the  crup.  Plums 
will  bear  pinching  rather  more  closely  than  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines. Fig  trees  in  pots  or  planted  out  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water,  every  care  being  taken  to  prevent  them  receiring 
any  thine  like  a  check  likely  to  cause  the  fruit  to  drop  off.  The 
points  of  all  strong-growing  shoots  should  be  pinched  out,  weak 
and  unnecMsary  growths  remove  altogether. 

Vines  trained  over  the  pathway,  and  a  single  rod  at  the  ends  of 
the  house,  will  afford  some  acceptable  Grapes,  they  being  trained 
to  wires  15  to  16  inches  from  the  glass.  The  laterals  should  be 
stopped  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  each  shoot  should  be 
carefully  drawn  in  and  tied  to  the  central  i^ire  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  cordon,  which  will  not  shade  the  trees  below  much,  and 
from  which  the  bunches  of  Grapes  depending  will  have  a  pleasing 
effect. 

,  FLOWER  6ARDBN. 

The  late  rains  have  g^ven  a  start  to  plants  recently  put  out, 
and  to  aid  them  as  much  as  possible  in  filling  the  beds  all  blooms 
of  such  as  are  weak  should  for  the  present  be  picked  off,  and  the 
soil  kept  stirred  between  the  plants.  In  dry  seasons  mulching  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  especially  in  light  soils,  as  beds  so 
treated  are  almost  independent  of  the  watering  pot ;  indeed  water- 
ing without  mulching  is  a  waste  of  time,  as  light  watering  only 
encourages  surface  roots  for  the  sun  to  destroy,  and  heavy  water- 
ings cause  the  soil  to  crack,  letting  in  dry  hot  air  that  quickly 
absorbs  the  moisture  and  injures  the  tender  rootlets.  For  such 
moisture-loving  plants  such  as  C/slceolarias,  Violas,  Verbenas,  drc, 
mulching  is  a  necessity.  Trailing  plants,  such  as  Verbenas,  Petu- 
nias, Ac,  will  require  frequent  attention  in  regulating  and  pegging 
down  the  shoots,  having  previously  mulched  the  be(^. 

Push  on  the  propagation  of  spring-flowering  plants,  such  as 
Arabis,  Aubrietias,  Violas,  Daisies,  <fec.,  according  to  requirement, 
and  sow  Wallflowers  and  Stocks  of  the  Brompton,  Giant,  and 
Queen  varieties  for  blooming  next  spring,  pricking-out  seedling 
Antirrhinum,  Wallflower,  and  other  biennials  or  perennials  in- 
tended for  next  spring  or  early  summer  flowering.  Late-sown 
annuals  should  be  freely  thinned,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  full 
development.  Choice  Carnations  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
layered  m  fresh  sandy  soil,  and  pipings  of  those  and  Clove 
varieties,  also  Pinks  inserted  under  handlights  on  a  shady  border. 
Golden  Thyme  for  winter  and  spring  bedding  strikes  freely  from 
cuttings  under  handlights  on  a  north  border,  and  Stacbys  lanata 
now  divided  and  planted  in  a  shady  spot  will  oe  in  right  order  for 
moving  in  autumn  foi  winter  bedding,  for  which  it  is  very  useful. 
Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  will  require  stakes,  and  shonld  be  well 
mulched.  If  the  latter  are  required  for  exhibition  but  one  stem 
must  be  left  on  each  plant.  Climbing  and  pillar  Roses  shonld 
be  neatly  tied  to  their  supports  ;  all  crowded  growths  should  be 
thinned  out,  decayed  flowers  removed,  and  water  supplied  freely 
to  prolong  the  flowering.  Afford  Roses  in  beds,  <&c.,  water  or 
liquid  manure  abundantly,  and  pick  off  all  faded  flowers. 

Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Ac,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom 
should  have  the  seed  pods  or  flower  stems  removed,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  neatness,  but  for  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  plants, 
and  in  dry  soils  water  abundantly  to  assist  them  in  completing 
the  growth  and  forming  flower  buds.  All  loose  or  straggling 
growths  should  be  cut-in,  a  remark  that  applies  to  the  ponticum 
varieties,  as  few  of  the  hybrids  produce  growth  to  require  it. 
Prune  evergreens  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  to  any  par- 
ticular shape,  as  by  doin^  so  now  they  will  make  sufficient  growth 
to  prevent  undue  formality.    Run  the  machine  over  the  grass  fre- 
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quently— once  a  week  or  so  ;  but  avoid  cntting  close  in  dry  weather,  1 
setting  a  little  higher  to  prevent  this.  Bents  escaping  the  machine 
are  a  great  disfigurement  to  a  lawn  ;  thej  should  be  switched  off 
with  the  scythe.  Maintain  everywhere  the  utmost  neatness,  as 
most  of  the  pleasure  of  a  garden  depends  upon  how  it  is  kept. 
Boll  gravel  walks  after  rain,  and  if  weedy  give  a  dressing  of  salt 
in  settled  weather,  as  in  showery  weather  it  is  not  so  effectual, 
and  keep  it  6  inches  from  the  margin,  or  it  will  injure  the  grass 
and  other  live  edging.  Where  Box  is  used  as  an  edging  the  use  of 
salt  is  not  safe,  and  should  be  avoided. 

PLANT  HOCSBfl. 

Stove, — ^Achjmanthns  of  the  drooping  section,  such  as  Lobbi- 
anus,  must  be  well  supplied  with  water,  or  they  will  not  flower 
freely.  The  positions  they  occupy  near  the  glass  render  the 
necessity  of  often  examining  the  plants  imperative. 

Pancratiunu  and  Amaryllises. — Pancratium  fra grans,  P.  carri- 
bseum,  and  P.  ovatum  are  fine  flowering  plants,  for  bouquets  of  an 
artistic  description  indispensable,  combining  purity  of  colour, 
eleganc^of  form,  and  ■  fragrance.  The  plants  ^row  well  in  loam 
with  a  nttle  sand.  They  require  light  situations,  copious  sup- 
plies of  watec  when  growing,  but  must  not  have  too  much  when 
at  rest,  or  tj^e  soil  gets  sour  and  the  roots  perish.  Amaryllises 
after  flowering  must  have  light  airy  positions  and  copious  sup- 
plies of  water,  taking  care  that  the  foliage  does  not  fall  a  prey  to 
red  spider,  or  strong  healthy  bulbs  will  not  be  formed. 

JRondeletia  speciosa  major. — This  is  a  fine  summer  and  autumn 
flowering  plant,  a  great  bloomer,  lasting  long  in  beauty.  Good 
fibrous  loam  with  a  sixth  of  sand  suits  it.  Plants  started  early  will 
now  be  showing  flower,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  by  want 
of  water.  Their  bright  red  trusses  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  and 
last  long  in  that  state.  After  the  flowers  are  faded  on  the  plant, 
do  not  cut  back  but  merely  nip  off  the  truss,  and  it  will  break 
again  at  once  and  bloom  a  second  time. 

Impitiens  Jerdonice. — ^This  is  a  beautiful  decorative  plant  now 
seldom  seen,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  It  requires  to  be  grown  near 
the  glass  in  a  house  kept  rather  drier  than  an  ordinary  stove,  and 
must  not  be  overpotted.  and  does  well  in  a  turfy  loam  with  at  least 
a  sixth  of  sand,  affording  good  drainage,  and  when  beginning 
to  flower  afford  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

Clerodendrons. — C.  fallax  and  C.  Kaempferi  are  neglected  plants 
that  have  great  decorative  value  with  imposing  foliage,  and  bright 
distinct  flowers  produced  freely  twice  in  the  year.  Plants  that 
were  started  early  and  flowered'should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
joints  below  the  flower  heads,  placed  in  heat  where  thej  will  break 
freely  and  soon  show  a  second  crop  of  flowera,  the  plants  being 
well  supplied  with  manure  water.  C.  fragrans  with  double  flowers 
is  very  fragrant,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  others. 
If  required  for  decoration  the  plants,  as  the  flower  spikes  open, 
shonla  be  gradually  inured  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  warmest  part  of  the  conservatory,  where  they 
will  be  useful  when  flowers  are  not  overplentiful. 

Stove  Climbers. — These  trained  to  the  roof  must  have  attention. 
Those  growing  very  freely  but  not  showing  a  free  disposition  for 
flowering  should  have  water  only  to  prevent  flagging  severely, 
whilst  those  that  are  weak  should  be  assisted  with  liquid  manure. 
Btephanotis  that  have  flowered  in  pots  should  if  required  be 
shifted  and  grown  on, but  if  large  enough  they  may  be  treated  so 
as  to  harden  their  growth,  which  can  best  be  done  by  placing 
them  in  moderate  heat  with  a  dry  atmosphere  and  more  air  than 
where  they  have  been  grown  with  just  sufficient  water  to  main- 
tain the  foliage  fresh. 

Insects  now  increase  apace  and  must  be  promptly  destroyed, 
fumigating  against  thrips  and  aphis,  syringing  and  sponging  for 
destroying  red  spider,  and  applying  an  insecticide  with  a  brush. 
Sponge  or  syringe  for  extirpating  mealy  bug  and  scale.  Morning 
syringing  if  practised  at  all  must  be  early,  but  damping  available 
surfaces  other  than  the  plants  is  more  safe,  and  the  afternoon 
syringing  should  be  done  early  to  allow  of  the  foliage  becoming 
dry  or  nearly  so  before  nightfall,  damping  the  paths  in  the 
evening. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fruit  Trkb  Culture  in  Africa  (Subscribe-).— There  is  no  book  pub- 
lished on  the  subject.  If  you  have  n  practiciU  acqoaiutance  with  frail  cul- 
ture in  England  you  will  fiud  it  of  great  Bervicc  to  yun  m  other  lands,  as 
you  will  quickly  perceive  the  changes  and  modifications  that  are  required  in 
a  different  climate. 

Double  Whitr  Rocket  (B.  WfjfjteJd.)— The  flowering  spike  sent  is  not 
of  the  ••  old  Double  White  Rocket,"  which  is  pure  white,  and  has  larger 
flowers  than  thom  before  \xi.  We  are  unable  to  inform  you  where  you  can 
obtain  the  good  old  border  liowen  you  desire,  and  can  only  suggest  that  you 
write  to  nunerymcn  and  florists  who  devote  special  attention  to  hardy 
flowers,  some  of  whom  may  be  able  to  supply  you  with  the  true  variety. 

Mildew  ok  Roses  (N.  S,).~The  leaves  sent  are  infested  with  mildew. 
The  plants  will  undoubtodly  be  benefited  by  being  placed  in  the  open  air 
for  a  time,  and  if  you  also  dissolve  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  In  a  gallon  of  water 
and  syringe  them  with  the  solution,  and  further  when  the  leaves  are  moist 
dust  the  affected  parts  with  sulphur  through  a  muslin  bag,  the  fungus  will 
soon  disappear.  This  dressing,  repeated  if  necessary,  will  destroy  the  mil« 
dew  it  applied  to  the  plants  in  the  greenhonse«  if  for  any  special  pwpoee  you 
desize  to  nsp  them  in  that  ttructurt. 


ZoxAL  Pblarooniums  (H.  A).--Many  of  the  choice  large»ftoweriag 
varieties  should  be  grown  in  pots  and  flowered  under  glass :  but  the  dwarf 
free-flowering  varieties,  such  as  Vesuvius  and  others  known  as  '•  bedden^" 
succeed  alike  well  under  gloss  and  in  the  open  air  unless  the  soil  and  climate 
are  unsuitod  to  thi«(  class  of  plants  in  the  open  ground. 

Soil  Unsatisfactory  ( iVe^t  Suffolk).— AHhoagh  your  soil  is  so  light  we 
think  the  subsoil  is  wet,  and  in  that  case  draining  is  necessary.  We  know 
of  a  district  having  soil  much  of  the  same  nature  as  yours,  aud  which  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  judicious  draining.  You  have  done  right  by 
salting  the  land,  and  it  certainly  M-ould  not  be  "  absurd  •*  to  give  it  a  good 
liming,  but  on  tlic  contrary  would  probably  be  beneficial.  Manure  dioold 
be  applied  to  the  surface  in  tlie  form  of  a  nuilchiug  ;  the  rains  iK'Ould  wasb 
down  its  virtues,  and  the  covering  would  retain  the  moisture  in  the  ground 
during  hot  weiitlier,  and  prevent  the  soil  *  being  blown  away." 

EuriioRBiA  jacquinijjflora  and  P0IN8KTTIAB  (Old  5i«6.).— If  yoa 
follow  the  Instructions  given  on  page  430  of  our  issue  ot  the  Srd  inst.  yoo 
will  succeed  in  your  object.  Growths  about  S  inches  in  length  taken  off 
witli  a  heel  strike  tlie  best ;  but  cuttings  taken  without  a  heel  will  emit 
roots  in  silver  sand  kept  coustautly  moist,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  good 
bottom  lieat  in  a  close  frame  or  case,  which  should  be  shaded  to  prevent  the 
foliage  flagging.  The  Euphorbia  cuttings  will  be  better  if  placed  under 
bellglasses.  The  plants  toppeil  now  will  with  good  cultivation  flower  at 
Cliristmas,  but  we  should  take  off  the  tops  wanted  for  cuttings. 

Ebedlinq  Aquilkgias  (C.  Steicariy.^The  flowers  soot,  the  result  of 
crossing  bt»tween  A.  cajruloa  and  A.  Chrysantha,  are  very  beautiful,  and  the 
varieties  are  highly  worthy  of  culture  Iwth  in  pots  for  the  conservatory 
and  in  flower  borders.  The  sepals  are  bluish  lilac,  and  the  tubular  petals 
creamy  white,  pole  primrose,  and  deep  primrose,  and  are  of  good  form  and 
substance.  The  varieties,  however,  though  good,  are  not  distinct  from  those 
raised  by  Mr.  Douglas  at  Loxford,  who  has  many  attractive  forms  of  these 
flowers  of  similar  parentage  to  yours,  aud  very  cloeely  resembling  the 
flowers  now  before  us. 

Toad  Pipe  (J.  B.  -4/iHiM«m),— Your  letter  did  not  contain  a  specimen  of 
the  weed  of  wliicli  vou  complain,  but  wo  presume  it  is  Equisetum  palustre, 
wljich  is  known  in 'Scotland  as  Puddock  (fVog)  Pipe.  This  being  a  marth 
plant  its  presence  in  large  quantities  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of  moisture 
in  tlie  soil.  Some  sandy  soils  contain  a  great  excess  of  moisture,  and  your 
gardeu  no  doubt  requires  draining,  althougli  you  think  the  "natural 
drainage  Is  sufficient  to  keep  it  clear  of  mucli  water."  In  addition  to  drain- 
ing the  land  \s*e  know  of  no  way  of  eradicating  the  weed  exc^t  forking  it- 
out  carefully,  and  not  permitting  any  portions  that  escape  to  make  any 
growth.  If  no  top  growth  is  allowed  for  a  year  or  two  many  of  the  root» 
will  decay.  Heavy  dressings  of  lime  would  also  be  bencflcial  in  cheddns 
the  growth  of  the  weed. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  Dtixg  (J//*#.  Ciytfy).—Yox\  have  been mialnformedi 
alxjut  your  plants.    They  are  certainly  Begonias,  and  after  flowering  dnrioff- 
the  summer  the  growth  dies  down,  the  tuber  in  the  soil  remaining  alive  for* 
tho  pnxluction  of  growth  tlio  following  year.    Occasionally,  however,  tho- 
tulwrs  die,  or  at  least  do  not  produce  growth   freely.     They   are  often 
injured  by  teing  kept  too  dry— dust  dry,  In  the  winter,  while  they  decoy  if 
kept  very  moist  and  In  a  low  temperature.    Grow  the  plants  well  during  the- 
sunimer  so  that  they  form  good  corms,  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  fresh 
as  long  as  possible  to  mature  them,  reducing  the  water  as  the  leaves  show 
signs  of  decay  in  the  aututnn.    If  you  can  surround  the  pots  with  ashes  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuHe  after  the  plants  have  died  down,  and  place  them  In  the 
warmest  position  in  the  vinery,  you  may  by  occasionally  watering  the 
material  in  whicli  tJie  pots  are  plungetl  keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist  with- 
out watering  it  to  prevent  tlie  corms  shrivelling,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
will  not  be  so  wet  as  to  cause  them  to  decay. 

FoROET-MB-NOTS  (-4  Corutant  Reader).— The  white  variety  usually  grown 
in  gardens  is  Myosotis  arvensis  alba,  which  comes  true  from  seed  even  it  the 
plants  from  which  seed  is  saved  are  grown  in  alternate  lines  with  the  blue 
form  M.  arvensis.  The  earliest,  dwarfest,  and  best  blue  Forget-me-not,  how- 
ever, is  Myc^otis  dissitiflora,  wliich  does  not  liear  seed  so  freely  as  the  otheFB» 
and  is  often  incrcjised  by  division  after  the  plants  have  fiowered.  The 
variety  Weirlefgh  Surprise  was  a  chance  seedling  found  by  Mr.  Harrlsoik 
Weir  In  his  garden  in  Kent ;  it  is  white  with  every  petal  clearly  banded 
with  blue.  It  is  a  ch  irmiug  variety  for  pots,  and  wo  believe  comes  quite 
true  from  seed.  Seed  of  Forget-me-nots  should  be  sown  now  for  obtaininip 
fine  plants  for  flowering  next  spring.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Fleming  of 
Cliveden  is,  when  clearing  the  beds  for  the  summer  flowers,  to  cut  off  the 
tops  of  the  Forpet-ine-nots  and  lay  thera  on  the  ground,  keeping  each  sort 
distinct ;  the  seed  is  thus  scattered,  and  the  tops  shading  the  ground  koeps- 
the  mil  moif<t  and  aids  the  germination  of  the  seeil ;  but  you  may  sow  m 
shallow  drills  in  a  cool  moist  border.  Seed  of  Primula  japonica  may  be 
sown  now  in  ixins  and  placo<l  in  a  cool  shaded  frame,  the  soil  to  be  kept 
constantly  most.    The  plant  is  hardy  iu  moist  soils  and  districts. 

OMPHATiODES   YERNA   (Z)«»nio«).  —  What  Mr.  Luckhurst  once  wrote 
about  this  plant  will  answer  your  inquiries  as  to  its  culture,  usefulness,  and 
adjiptAbility.     *'It  requires  no  special  culture,  thriving  in  ordinary  soil 
equally  out  in  the  full  briglit  sunshine  or  under  the  shade  of  triss.  ^  Once 
planted  there  is  very  little'  danger  of  losing  it,  for  its  spreading  habit  and 
the  freedom  with  which  its  offsets  or  side  growths  are  produced  have  pro- 
cured for  It  the  title  of  the  Creeping  Forget-me-not,  small  plants  becomjag- 
clumps  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  in  a  couple  of  years.    Such  a  lovely  plant 
is  in  its  right  place  wiierevcr  flowers  will  grow.    It  is  one  of  the  best  of  early- 
flowering  planti?  for  the  rock  garden.    It  proves  an  admirable  associate  for- 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley  under  the  shatle  of  overhanging  branches,  along  the 
■ides  of  wild  wilderness  walks,  the  intense  blue  trusses  of  the  Omphalodfta 
and  the  pure  white  Lily  bells  forming  together  such  a  bouquet  as  will  beajr 
the  palm  from  the  ciioicest  exotics.    Clumps  of  it,  too.  tell  well  in  vacant 
spaces  among  shnibs  or  to  fringe  the  margins  of  Rhododendrons.    I**.*^ 
spring  garden  it  is  equally  effectivs,  but  it  is  found  to  answer  best  for  mixed 
beds,  Its  flowers  usually  fading  by  the  end  of  April.    Another  especial  merit 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  forced 
into  flower  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  thus  again  be  brought  into  contact- 
with  the  Lily  of  the  VaUey  in  the  conservatory." 

DWARP  IVT  BaSHES  (^4  Verf  Old  Reader).— The  advice  to  which  yOa 
allude  as  **  having  been  given  in  the  Cottage  Oardfner  many  years  ago  **  Is- 
probably  the  following :— Select  some  stout  flowering  branches  from  a  ndta* 
or  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  Ivy  half  strangling  a  tree.  Fix  on  a  part*  oT 
the  branch  as  near  the  bottom  as  you  can,  to  give  you  the  more  length  pC 
trunk  after  it  is  rooted ;  then  to  cause  it  to  root  cut  off  a  zing  of  S  In^ei  ilk 
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vldtb  of  the  burk,  all  but  about  tbe  width  of  the  fourth  of  rh  inch,  and 
kaTt  that  nurow  slip  of  bark  to  carrj  oq  tbc  circulation.  Theft  gret  some 
•heete  of  irutta  percha,  paper,  or  parchment,  and  form  each  of  them  into  the 
ahape  in  which  grocers  make  their  toft  sugar  parcels  ;  the  pointed  end  tie 
tightlj  a  little  below  the  ringed  part,  and  let  the  open  part  of  your  paper  be 
8  or  10  inches  wide,  and  deep  enough  to  hold  ai  much  good,  ricb,  aandy  loam 
■a  would  fill  a  No.  34  pot.  Tack  the  soil  tightly  n)und  tbe  ringed  part,  but 
not  terj  Ugbt  abore  It,  water  It  well,  and  keep  It  well  watered  till  October, 
vbcn  it  will  be  la  full  of  roota  as  possible,  and  then  cut  It  off  from  the  old 
tree  and  plant  It  carefully  in  a  sheltercsl  place,  and  me  it  Is  well  staked.  A 
layer  of  moss  on  the  top  of  the  soil  in  the  gutta  percha  paper,  and  a  little  of 
tbe  moaa  all  round  the  wound  in  tbc  bark,  will  hasten  the  process  of  rooting. 

Rose  Showikq  akd  Boxes  (//.  /'.  ^.).— The  blooms  should  be  exhibited 
in  boxes,  the  stems  of  the  blooms  being  placed  in  tubee  filled  wiUi  water,  the 
tabes  being  embedded  iu  moss,  the  smoothest  and  freshest  of  which  should 
form  an  emerald  surface  to  dL*play  the  blooms  to  the  (greatest  advantage. 
Each  bloom  should  be  cut  with  a^  much  follafjc  attachr?  I  to  the  sterai  as 
poeaible,  but  no  leaves  must  be  added.  If  tlie  blooms  are  cut  on  the  moni- 
ing  of  the  show  they  sliould  1x5  Mjcureil  early  and  before  the  dew  has 
evmporated  from  their  petals.  The  moss  in  the  lx>x  muse  be  moist,  and  the 
blooina  should  be  arraiiKed  *o  as  to  stand  a  few  inches  above  it.  Many 
new  beginners  spoil  their  boxes  by  preitsiug  the  blooms  cIum  down  on  the 
moss.  The  boxes  should  have  lltlA  which,  especially  on  sunny  nioniiiiij:^, 
must  be  kept  over  the  blooms  until  the  last  jx^s^fMe  moment  before  the 
jadges  enter  the  show.  We  have  known  many  prizes  lost  and  Roses  spoiled 
by  the  blooms  being  expow<l  too  early  aad  too  k>iig.  The  boxes  should  bo 
18  laches  wide,  6  inches  hi?h  at  the  back,  aud  4  inches  in  the  front.  The 
IcBgUi  of  the  boxes  should  be,  for  twenty-four  Kose.s,  4  feet ;  eighteen  to«e<(, 
8  feet ;  tweJve  Roees,  3  feet  3  inches ;  and  six  Koi^»,  1  foot  6  inches ;  tlic 
covers  being  71  inches  in  depth  at  the  back,  aud  5  inches  In  front,  4  feet 
1  inch  in  length,  I  foot  7  iuclies  in  breadth,  and  having  a  narrow  beading 
within  the  four  sides,  half  an  incti  from  the  bottom  of  the  lid,  overlap  the 
boxes,  leaving  ample  room  for  the  Roses,  aud  are  secured  for  travelling  by 
stout  leather  straps.  The'V  sices  are  given  by  the  Rev.  (^aiiou  Uole,  the 
President  of  the  National  Rose  Society  iu  his  **  Book  about  Roses." 

Plakttmo  ViHBRT  (P.).— For  a  lionse  with  such  short  rafters  as  yours 
four  permanent  Vines  will  be  ample;  and  as  we  presume  you  do  not  intend 
employing  much  fire  heat,  you  cannot  have  more  suitable  varieties  than 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfleld  Court  as  blacks,  with  Buckland  Sweet- 
water and  Foster's  Seedling  as  whites.  If  any  one  of  these  does  not  succeed 
swell,  you  can  readily  remove  it  and  take  up  three  rods  from  a  more  satisfac- 
tory Vine  near  It,  for  each  Vine  will  support  three  rods  as  well  as  two.  You 
may,  if  yon  desire  to  have  Grapes  as  soon  as  possible,  plant  eight  Vines,  four 
*o  be  supernumeraries,  two  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  two  of  Foster's  Kecdling. 
These  if  they  produce  stout  canes,  as  they  should  do  the  first  year,  may  be 
left  nearly  their  entire  length,  only  the  Immature  extremities  being  removed, 
Mad  the  Vines  will  bear  a  good  crop.  The  permanent  Vines  should  at  the 
iirst  pruning  be  cut  down  to  the  base  of  the  rafters,  when  they  will  produce 
two  Teiy  strong  growths  which  can  be  trained  side  by  side  betweeu  the 
supernumeraries.  In  the  following  autumn  -  i.  e.,  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year,  the  supernumeraries  may  be  remove*!,  or  (if  you  still  desire  a  few  Grapes) 
be  divMted  of  the  growths  by  rubbing  off  the  swelling  buds  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  cane,  and  thus  afford  room  for  one  of  the  canes  of  the  main 
Tines  occupying  its  permanent  position,  the  temporary  Vines  in  tbe  mean- 
time bearing  at  top  of  the  house,  aud  as  soon  as  this  crop  in  cut  remove  the 
Vines  altogebher.  At  the  seooiid  pruning  the  permanent  Vines  should  bo 
-shortened  to  within  3  feet  of  tbe  rafters,  and  each  rod  may  bear  two  or 
"three  bunches ;  continue  the  practice  of  shortening  the  canes  annually  until 
the  roof  is  covered  in  three  years.  If  an  early  supply  of  Grapes  is  not  an 
object  of  importance  with  you,  you  will  of  course  only  plant  four  Vines  to 
liegln  with. 

SXEDLTVO  Pansy  (/i«n).— The  flowers  sent  are  of  good  form  and  sub- 
stance, while  the  colour  is  rich  and  peculiarly  flaked.  The  variety  is  worthy 
of  preserratioB,  bat  we  do  not  think  will  be  of  any  great  commercial  value. 

RED  Spiubb  ok  Vixrs  (P.  IV.  A).— Unquestionably  the  Vines  will  re- 
ortvQ  permanent  injury  if  the  insects  are  permitted  to  inorease  to  such  an 
•extent  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  fall  prematurely.  Fumigation  Is  of  no  use 
418  a  remedy,  and  sulphuring  the  pipes  will  be  of  little  service  In  your  esse. 
We  know  of  no  safer  and  better  means  for  you  to  adopt  than  to  syringe  the 
TluM  and  dislodge  the  pest.  But  this  must  be  no  ordinary  syrin^ng.  The 
syringe  should  be  directed  between  the  bunches,  the  water  being  applied 
^rith  great  force  to  every  leaf.  Commence  at  one  end  of  the  house  and 
'work  backwards  to  the  other  end,  washing  each  Vine  thoroughly  ;  then  turn 
Tound  and  work  back  again  In  a  similar  manner,  using  ftve  or  six  gallons  of 
winter  to  each  Vine,  You  have  only  to  bo  careful  that  the  water  does  not 
strike  the  bunches;  that  which  falls  from  the  roof  and  trickles  through 
them  from  the  foliage  will  not  materially  disfigure  them.  Do  this  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  leave  the  ventilators  open.  Ventilate  very  early  next 
morning  and  freely  throughout  the  day,  first  shaking  the  Vines  aud  bunches 
to  remove  the  water  "  hanging  about."  Do  not  keep  the  atmosphere  dry, 
aud  ventilate  froely.  Two  or  three  such  washings  on  alternate  daj-s  will 
cleanse  your  Vines  of  the  pest  and  benefit  them  considerably,  we  have 
seen  thhi  plan  adopted  of  extirpating  red  spider  with  groat  success.  It  Is 
surprising  how  little  bloom  is  washed  off  the  Grapes  when  the  syringing  is 
done  carefully,  but  It  is  far  better  even  to  lose  a  little  bloom  by  the  water 
than  to  lose  the  foliage  by  the  red  spider.  Yours  is  An  extreme  case,  and 
you  must  adopt  an  extreme  remedy  promptly  ;  you  have  hesitated  too  long 
and  given  the  enemy  a  great  advantage. 

FusouB  ON  Vines  (J/.  A.  F.—B.  0.).— The  leaf  sent  is  infested  with  a 

fopgus  in  patches  where  the  tissue  has  been  Injured.    "We  thiuk  the  house 

has  been  kept  too  moist  and  close  —i.e.,  the  ventilators  have  not  been  opened 

sufficiently  early  and  the  foliage  has  been  scorched,  and  the  fungus,  as  It 

usually  does,  has  taken  pos-seasion  of  the  injured  ports.    You  may  dust  the 

brown  patches  with  sulphur  to  kiU  the  fungus,  aud  you  must  pay  greater 

-attention  to  ventilation  and  the  management  of  the  atmosphere.    Do  not 

•entirely  cloee  the  top  lights  of  the  house  at  night,  and  immediately  the 

'temperature  rises  in  the  morning  admit  more  air,  and  continue  iucreaaing 

■to  prevent  a  sudden  increase  of  heat.    Damp  the  house  occasionally,  but  let 

it  become  quite  dry  at  the  least  once  a  day,  and  do  not  syringe  Uito  in  the 

^teruoon. 

iKBBCTfl  ON  Ohrtsanthbmxtms  {H.  /T.).— The  insects  sent  in  a  letter 

were  of  course  crushed  to  a  shapeless  masj.    Dip  the  tips  of  the  shoots  in  a 

rsolntion  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  water,  or  dust  them  ^rith  tobacco  powder. 

If  the  lower  leaves  are  also  infested  lay  the  plants  ou  their  aides  aud  syringe 


them  with  the  above  solution,  toming  them  over  daring  the  proosM  so  that 
every  leaf  hi  reached. 

Naxbs  or  Fruits  (C  /{.).— The  specimen  was  so  much  shaken  an4 
crushed  by  not  having  been  packed  firmly  in  the  box  as  to  be  almost  un- 
recognisable.   We  thmk,  however.  It  is  the  Castle  Kennedy. 

Names  of  Plants  (C.B.).— I,  Fraxinu^  Omns;  9,  Probably  a  Cassia, 
but  too  much  withered  to  Identify  with  certainty ;  3,  Asplenium  viviparam ; 
4,  Pteris  scrrulata.  (J^.  E.  Z/.).— We  suspect  the  plant  you  describe  Is  Heme- 

rocallis  flava.     (£.    Wfld) Btachys  lanata.     (ir.   W,  ^.).— Dendroblum 

Paxtoni. 
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PEDIGREE  IN  CEREALS. 

Althocgh  cereals  of  Tsrious  kinds  aro  now  offered  for  sale  at 
the  seed  times  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  It  is  important  to  know 
how  far  distant  the  bulk  offered  was  grown  from  the  period  of 
its  last  selection.  It  is  not  safficient  to  call  it  pedigree  com,  be- 
cause if  it  has  not  been  recently  selected  with  the  special  object 
of  keeping  the  sample  without  intermixture  with  ordinary  com 
it  will  be  of  no  use,  any  more  than  it  would  be  desirable  to  par- 
chase  what  was  once  stock  of  fall  pedigree,  bat  latterly  crossed 
with  stock  without  any  pedigree  at  all ;  we  must  therefore  im- 
press upon  the  mind  of  the  home  farmer  that  in  case  he  requires 
com  of  the  best  varieties  it  should  come  direct  from  the  person 
who  selected  it,  and  has  continued  to  grow  the  grain  with  great 
care. 

In  introducing  this  subject  to  notice  we  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  the  originator  of  the  system,  Major  Hallett,  FJi.S.,  of 
Brighton,  and  in  noticing  the  important  points  in  conneciion  with 
the  subject  we  shall  take  occasion-  to  quote  from  a  paper  upon 
the  different  points  laid  down  and  read  by  him  at  a  local  farmers' 
club  about  twelve  years  ago.    He  said  in  the  coarse  of  his  studies 
on  the  subj-'ct  he  had  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  the  three 
following  facts,  upon  which  he  founded  his  system  of  pedigree  : 
— First,  That  no  two  grains  of  any  cereal  will  produce  plants 
preci&ely  equal,  and  that  therefore  in  any  glTen  quantity  of  any 
cereal — whether  a  dozen  grains,  a  pint,  or  a  quarter — there  is 
one  grain  superior  in  producing  power  to  any  of  the  others. 
Second,  That  this  superiority  is  inheritable.    Third,  That  it  may 
by  repeated  selection  year  after  year  of  the  best  descendant 
gr.iin  be  greatly  increased,  and  become  practically  a  fixed  charac- 
teristic of  the  plant.    He  said,  ^'  Let  me  illustrate  my  first  fact 
as  to  the  different  powers  of  grain,  and  to  make  the  illustration 
the  more  striking  they  shall  show  the  different  powers  of  grains 
from  the  same  ear,  in  producing  quantity  and  weight  per  bushel, 
and  in  withstanding  frost.     In  December,  1857,  I  planted  the 
grains  from  two  ears  of  wheat ;  together  they  contained  87  grains. 
I  do  not  know  the  number  in  each  ear,  but  certainly  the  smaller 
of  the  two  did  not  contain  less  than  40.    One  of  these  grains  pro- 
duced a  plant  of  ten  ears,  containing  688  grains.    The  finest  ten 
ears  that  could  be  selected  from  the  whole  of  the  ears  produced 
by  all  the  other  86  grains  contained  598  grains.     This  may  be 
taken  roughly  as  700  against  600 ;  yet  assuming  that  this  superior 
grain  grew  in  the  two  smaller  of  the  two  ears,  30  of  these  '  other 
86  grains '  must  have  grown  in  the  same  ear  with  it.    Had  this 
plant  been  superior  to  any  other  of  the  plants  it  would  have  been 
remarkable ;  but  when  it  is  realised  that  all  the  ears,  small  and 
great,  of  this  one  plant  so  excelled  the  same  number  of  ears, 
culling  the  best  ear  from  the  beet  of  the  other  plants,  the  supe- 
riority in  producing  seven  against  six  is  positively  extraordinary. 
A  plant  of  barley  grown  in  1862  from  a  single  grain  consisted 
of  fifty  ears.    The  record  against  one  of  these,  No.  YIIL,  is — ^an 
extraordinary  ear,  all  of  whose  grains  are  short,  plump,  thin- 
skinned,  and  beautiful,  while  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  all 
the  other  ears  to  producd  el6ngated  grains  of  not  so  good  a  colour 
and  with  thicker  skins.    Of  these  fifty  ears  the  grains  from  each 
of  the  best  ten  were  planted  in  a  separate  division,  while  the  col- 
lected grains    from  all   the  remainder  forty  ears   occupied  an 
eleventh  division.     The  grains  of  each  division  were  again  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  making  in  all  twenty-two  divisions,  and 
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a  Bpecimen  ear  and  sample  of  the  produce  of  each  of  these  were 
arranged  side  by  side,  so  that  all  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  An 
eminent  maltster  could  scarcely  believe  that  all  the  samples  came 
from  one  grain  in  the  previous  year,  and  at  once  selected  as  the 
best  from  Glass  I.  grains  of  No.  VIII.  ear,  the  one  which  had 
shown  such  marked  superiority  the  year  before,  the  produce 
showing  a  superiority  of  nearly  3  lbs.  weight  per  bushel  in  the 
produce  of  No.  VIII.  ear  over  that  of  all  the  other  ears  taken 
collectively.  The  result  is  that  I  have  now  pedigree  barley 
weighing  674  tbs.  per  bushel  upon  a  farm  said  to  oe  incapable  of 
growing  barley  lit  for  malting,  and  on  the  neigbbouring  farms  the 
barley  grown  is  not  fit  for  malting.  In  1860  Colonel  le  Conteur  of 
Jersey,  who  wrote  a  work  on  wheat  which  went  through  fourteen 
editions  in  different  countries,  sent  me  tw^o  ears  of  nis  famous 
Belle  Vue  Talavera  wheat,  begging  me  to  cultivate  and  improve 
them  under  my  pedigree  system.  This  wheat  had  f»r  years  been 
sown  as  a  spring  wheat,  and  was  declared  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  frost  of  winter.  As  an  experiment,  however. 
I  picked  out  from  one  of  the  ears  ten  of  its  grains,  and  planted 
them  on  the  1st  of  November,  1861.  Nine  of  the  ten  plants  from 
the  grains  were  killed  by  the  severe  frost,  but  the  other  {>Iant  re- 
mained as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  any  of  the  winter  varieties  of 
wheat  by  their  side.  From  this  surviving  plant  I  have  selected 
and  grown  it  year  after  year  as  a  winter  wheat ;  the  frost,  even 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1868-4.  has  never  affected  it  at  all. 

*^  1  will  now  illustrate  my  second  fact — the  inheritability  of  the 
characteristics  ofgood  and  bad  grains.  In  the  variety  of  wheat 
called  '  Grace's  White '  there  is  a  kind  of  indentation  across  the 
back  of  every  grain,  as  if  when  soft  a  thread  had  been  tied  tightly 
ronnd  iL  This  mark  is  more  or  less  distinct,  but  is  never  entirely 
absent.  This  is  a  bad  quality  for  the  miller,  as  these  indentations 
are  so  much  loss  to  him,  although  it  makes  but  little  difference  to 
the  farmer's  measure.  That  disease  is  also  hereditary  was  shown 
to  me  most  clearly  in  the  years  1862, 1863,  and  1864  in  the  case  of 
a  red-chaffed  white  wheat  from  Messrs.  Lawson,  which  in  the 
garden  in  1862  was  covered  with  red  rust,  while  all  the  other  and 
burrounding  varieties  were  perfectly  free  from  it.  In  1863  this 
was  planted  out  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden^  and  it  was  again 
covered  with  red  rust,  and  it  alone  of  all  the  varieties  on  farm  and 
garden.  Again,  in  1864  precisely  the  same  results  ensued.  Its 
gprowth  was  then  abandoned.  If  the  characteristics  of  grain  are 
not  inheritable,  how  can  the  different  varieties  of  cereals  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  render  any 
further  remarks  unnecessary.  Here  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  refer 
to  the  question  of  '  sports,'  although  not  within  the  limits  of  our 
customary  variation,  but  rather  as  freaks  of  Nature,  which  are  not 
inheritable." 

In  considering  the  first  two  points  of  Major  Hallett's  lecture, 
and  leaving  the  third  point  until  next  week's  continuation  of  the 
subject,  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer  to  some 
practical  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  the  perusal  of  his 
statements,  for  it  is  not  only  shown  in  the  most  interesting  and 
scientific  method  adopted  by  him  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining 
grain  of  established  pedigree,  but  we  find  that  up  to  the  present 
time  he  has  continued  to  offer  his  pedigree  oom  for  seed,  includ- 
ing wheat,  oats,  and  barley  at  a  reasonable  price ;  therefore,  with- 
out travelling  over  so  many  years  to  produce  the  same  results  as 
Major  Hallett  has  done,  the  purchaser  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  growing  grain  of  full  pedigree,  and  in  full  assurance  of  obtain- 
ing a  produce  of  the  sorts  and  quality  advised,  and  in  propagating 
from  which  the  home  farmer  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  obtain- 
ing advantages  which  he  cannot  with  certainty  obtain  in  any 
other  wa;^,  and  possess  in  the  future  produce,  by  taking  due  care 
and  caution,  the  very  best  of  grain  wherewith  to  seed  his  land. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  whether  he  sells  his  crop  or 
uses  a  portion  of  it  for  future  seeding,  he  will  be  sure  to  obtain 
the  best  price  for  what  is  sold,  and  from  what  he  sows  the  most 
probable  advantage  of  the  best  crop,  but  still  in  accordance  with 
the  variations  of  the  seasons.  We  have,  however,  much  more  to 
notice  worth  attention. 

(To  be  oontinned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horte  Labours—The  horses  will  still  be  employed  alternately  in 

Preparing  the  land  for  roots,  and  in  carting  and  stacking  the  hay. 
'he  land  intended  for  Swedish  turnips  will  by  this  time  have  been 
drilled  and  finished  off  even  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties, 
but  in  the  north  and  midlands  and  also  in  Scotland  the  root  plants 
will  be  forward  enough  to  allow  of  horse-hoeing  between  the 
rows.  This  must  be  attended  to  as  the  growth  of  weeds  renders 
it  necessary  without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  root  plants,  for  the 
land  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  under  any  circumstances. 
Bowing^  the  hybrid  varieties  of  turnips  will  now  be  g?oing  on,  as 
this  is  just  the  period  for  sowing  where  a  full  crop  is  required. 
The  different  sorts  of  early  turnips  should  now  be  sown,  such  as 
Grey  Stone  and  Red  Mammoth  varieties,  because  these  not  only 
come  in  for  early  feeding  sheep  on  the  land  or  pulling  for  cattle, 
but  will  keep  for  tiie  later  feeding  if  not  required  early.  This  is 
a  most  important  point,  for  if  not  fed  off  quickly  many  of  the 
more  delicate  sorts  will  lose  their  quality  if  they  do  not  actually 


decay.    Mangolds  by  this  time  will  have  been  set  out  by  the 
hana  hoes  to  the  distance  required,  except  perhaps  in  those  cases 
where  the  seed  did  not  vegetate  with  regularity,  and  we  find  a 
great  extent  of  this  crop  is  very  irregular,  caused  generally  by 
the  land  being  foul  with  couch.    This  rendered  much  work  neces- 
sary in  ploughing,  Ac,  which  made  the  land  so  dry  that  in  many 
instances  the  seed  only  vegetated  partially.    Where  this  happens 
to  be  the  case  it  is  advisable  to  make  out  deficiencies  by  planting 
cabbages  of  a  sort  to  meet  requirements.    If  required  for  early  use 
plant  Imperials  or  early  Oxheart,  or  if  required  only  at  the  time 
of  lifting  the  crop  of  mangolds  the  Champion  Drumhead  Cattle 
cabbage  is  the  best.     In  either  case  we  like  to  plant  with  the 
spade,  as  this  allows  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  enter  the  land  deep 
where  they  find  moisture;  also  in  spade-planting  the  land  is 
moved  and  falls  back  light  and  loose,  which  facilitates  the  rooting 
of  all  recently  planted  vegetables.    In  numerous  cases  where  the 
field  bay  has  been  cleared  off  it  will  be  found  that  the  land  is  foul 
with  couch  grass,  the  result  of  previous  untoward  seasons.    We 
therefore  advise  the  home  farmer  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  if  the  land  is  required  for  wheat  in  the  autumn  it 
should  be  immediately  rafter  oi   half-ploughed,  and  then  scarified 
with  Coleman's  implement  aciois  the  rafter  with  the  points  on, 
but  not  with  the  shares,  as  they  cut  and  leave  some  grass  behind, 
whereas  the  points  comb  it  out  and  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  hj 
the  harrows  and  roller  on  the  surface.    This  will  generally  prove 
sufficient  for  any  light  land,  and  in  the  autumn  without  any 
further  work  the  dung  may  be  laid  out,  spread,  and  ploughed  m, 
the  pressor  following,  and  then  sowing  at  the  usual  Ume  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  district.    On  strong  land,  however,  the 
work  may  be  continued  after  the  first  couching,  and  the  land 
ploughed  again  before  the  manure  is  applied,  as  the  heavy  land 
cannot  be  made  too  loose  before  the  final  ploughing  and  seeding. 
Some  horses  will  be  required  in  working  the  mowing  machine, 
tedding  machine,  Ac,  at  intervals.    The  land  intended  for  bemg 
laid  down  to  permanent  pasture  must  be  advanced  a  sUge  by  one 
more  ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  Ac,  especially  if  the  land 
consists  of  strong  loam  or  clay,  so  as  to-be  ready  to  receive  the 
grass  seeds  in  the  second  week  of  the  month  of  August. 

Hand  Labour, —nUbia  will  in  some  cases  be  required  in  mowmg 
the  park  and  pasture  lands  for  hay,  especially  in  some  cases  where 
workmen  are  plentiful,  in  which  case  the  mowing  machine  will 
only  be  partially  employed.  We  find  in  some  districts  many 
labourers  are  out  of  employment,  and  the  farmers  to  hold  the 
men  on  until  harvest  or  other  employment  occurs,  have  the  grass 
cut  with  the  scythe  instead  of  the  machine.  The  sheep  on  the 
grazing  farms  will  now  have  been  shorn  of  their  wool,  and  if  m 
forward  condition  should  now  be  disposed  of,  for  mutton  is  seK- 
ing  at  a  high  price  and  will  not  pay  for  further  expensive  feeding 
with  cake,  Ac.  Upon  the  hill  farms,  however,  the  actual  sto<*  of 
the  farm  in  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  must  be  held  on  and  provided 
for,  but  the  off-gomg  ewes  and  wether  lambs  may  be  sold  for 
stock  at  the  early  fairs,  which  commence  the  first  and  second 
week  in  July  in  certain  districts.  The  price  wUl  depaid  very 
much  upon  the  weather,  for  if  the  season  continues  as  dry  as  it 
has  been  lately  in  some  of  the  hill  districts  the  breeders  will  be 
obliged  to  sell,  and  thus  give  the  buyers  an  opportunity  to  lay  in 
their  stock  at  a  moderate  price.  Every  kind  of  homed  cattle  are 
selling  very  slowly  in  the  fairs ;  the  late  bad  seasons  and  the 
present  scarcity  of  grass  seriously  interferes  with  the  ae™»J^r 
the  buyers  will  therefore  have  the  advantage  for  a  considerable 
time.  Green  fodder  for  all  kinds  of  stock  is  exceedingly  scarce, 
green  fodder  for  horees  the  same.  In  those  cases,  however,  where 
the  clover  was  commenced  cutting  in  the  month  of  May,  an* 
where  lucerne  is  grown  a  second  cutting  will  soon  be  ready.  In 
other  cases  where  these  are  not  available  some  of  the  park  or 
pasture  grasses,  and  especially  low-lymg  or  water  meadows,  may 
be  reserved  for  late  foddering,  because  in  these  pastures  the  young 
grass  will  continue  to  grow  at  the  bottom,  although  some  of  the 
early  stalks  wUl  be  seeded  ;  this  is,  however,  of  but  httie  conse- 
quenoe,  as  it  will  still  answer  for  horse  fodder. 

THE  FARMING  AND  RAILROAD  INTERESTS  IN 

AMERICA. 

Under  the  above  title  Messrs.  Cassell,  Pettcr  A  Glalpin  have 
issued  a  manual  of  seventy  pages  crowded  with  information  of 
importance  to  agriculturibts  and  capiUlisU ;  indeed  to  both  too- 
ducers  and  consumers  of  food  in  this  country.  The  author,  Mr. 
John  Harold,  collected  the  information  during  asojoum  of  two 
months  in  the  United  States,  and  that  he  has  spent  his  time 
diligently,  and  stated  the  results  of  his  observations  clearly  and 
concisely,  all  will  admit  who  peruse  the  pages  under  notice. 

After  quoting  Mr.  Caird's  letter  on  the  increase  of  acreage  of 
grass  and  the  decrease  of  farming  stock  in  this  country,  the 
following  significant  figures  are  adduced  :— "  The  number  of  cattle 
for  1878  show  a  shght  increase  of  118,000 ;  of  sheep  a  decline  of 
249,000 ;  of  pigs  892,000  :  or,  as  compared  with  1874,  a  decline  of 
cattle  ol  269,0W),  of  sheep  2,163,000,  and  of  pigs,  481 ,000.  For  1879 
the  decadence,  it  is  generally  thought,  will  be  more  striking.  And 
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hen  IIIA7  be  comp*rad  the  liye  stock  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 

thoM  of  the  United  SUtee.    They  are— 

Cattte.  Sheep.  Plg». 

Unitod  KiDffdom  in  1878       »^6,000       S8.157.D00       S.091.000 
uStSsuS  n  83.840^        88.000.000      84.740,000 

"  In  this  extraordinary  fecandity  of  cattle  in  the  Sutes  lie,  I 
conceire  the  true  cause  of  the  decadence  of  the  home  production. 
Bnffland'cannot  compete  with  the  vast  niitural  pasture  grounds 
of  America.  In  Chicago  last  year  there  were  received  over 
thirteen  trunk  roads,  1,266,782  head  of  live  cattle,  as  against 
178  000  in  the  MotropoliUn  market.  And  even  in  the  cattle  there 
was  a  decline  in  the  last-named  from  1868,  the  numbers  in  that 
Tear  beinjr  192.480  ;  of  sheep  776,000,  as  against  1^21,000  in  1868  ; 
ind  of  pfgs  2870,  as  against  18,000  in  1868.  the  area  of  the 
imuinff  Grounds  outside  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
toU.  Iowa.  Michigan,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ac.  (all  agricultural  and 
cattfe-breeding  States),  are  fast  beoommg  vast  cattle  fields.  The 
territories  of  Colorado,  MonUno,  Dakotah,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
have  a  superficial  area  of  671,000  square  miles,  or  866,000,000 
acres  being  twelve  times  the  size  of  England.  These  are  the 
fields' with  which  the  British  farmer  will  have  to  compete." 

Beferring  to  the  transport  of  cattle  in  America  a  herd  was 
"  driven  two  hundred  miles  to  a  railroad  sUlion,  then  carried  by  rail 
to  Chicago  (1026  miles),  and  sold  at  a  fraction  under  \^.  per  lb. 
One  penny  more,  according  to  Mr.  Caird,  would  put  them  free  on 
liiverpool  quay.  That  would  be  2^^.  per  lb.  on  the  hoof.  Can  the 
Bnriish  farmer  compete  at  the  price  ?  They  were  *  canned,'  be 
it  noted,  for  the  Bnglish  market.*'  The  "  prices  current "  of  cattle 
in  the  Chicago  market  in  January  of  the  present  year  will  startle 
the  majority  of  meat-buyers  in  England,  the  prices  being  for 
100  lbs.  and  go  far  to  explain  the  increase  in  the  export  trade  as 
Bhown  ty  the  following  oflcial  figures  :— 

**  Among  the  items  of  increased  export  trade  is  that  m  live 
aninuils.  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows 
that  their  exportation  increased  from  96,844,668  value  in  the  fiscal 
year  1877-8  to  1^11,487,754  in  1878-9,  and  71  per  cent,  of  the  totel 
w^as  in  the  latter  year  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  cattle 
were  $8,896,818  in  1877-8,  of  which  $2,408,848  went  to  Great 
Britain,  and  $8,879,200  in  1878-9,  of  which  $6,616,114,  or  79  per 
cent,  went  to  Great  Britain.  The  report  expresses  confidence  in 
a  large  and  steady  growth  of  this  trade." 

The  grain-growing  resources  of  America  also  have  attention, 
and  the  increase  of  produce  is  contrasted  with  the  decrease  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  same  period.  The  contrast  is  a  violent 
one  and  the  figures  are  astonishing.  After  quoting  from  Mr. 
Giffiens' "  Agricultaral  Beturns  "  of  this  country  that  "  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  now  decreased  by  nearly  a 
million  acres,  or  a  fourth  of  its  area  since  1869,  when  3,982,000 
acres  were  under  wheat.  The  decrease  in  Great  Britain  alone  is 
from  8,688,000  acres,  or  798,000  acres."  The  author  says, "  The  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  wheat  in  America  since  1869,  when  the 
planting  in  England  began  to  decline,  has  been  enormous,  and 
rising  from  260,000,000  to  448,000,000  of  bushels,  being  the  yield  of 
88.000.000  acres,  or  eleven  times  the  wheat  area  of  the  United 


^^^^^. ~  quantity  of  wheat  exported 

was  18,000,000  bushels,  in  1878  it  was  74,000,000,  and  in  1879 
124,000.000  bushels. 

The  figures  relating  to  maize  are  remarkable,  and  the  increase  in 
the  exports  of  wheat  and  fiour  is  very  striking,  all  the  figures 
given  being  confirmed  b^r  an  official  report  of  the  "  Internal  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States." 

Sufficient  has  been  adduced  to  show  the  nature  of  this  admirably 
compiled  pamphlet,  and  the  ^eat  importance  to  all  classes  in  this 
country  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

THE  FANTAIL  PIGEON. 

First  among  Toy  fancy  Pigeons  seems  naturally  to  come  the 
Fantail.  It  is  the  Toy  Pigeon  par  excellence.  Who  does  not  know 
what  a  Fantail  is,  though  ignorant  of  the  names  of  almost  all 
other  distinctive  breeds?  Few,  too,  there  are  who  have  not  as 
children  kept  a  few  Fantails,  often  very  bad  ones  from  a  fancier's 
point  of  view,  yet  none  the  less  petted  and  delighted  in.  There 
IB  no  breed  more  suited  to  confinement — indeed  it  is  scarcely  safe 
to  let  fine  specimons  loose,  so  easily  from  the  incumbrance  of  their 
tails  do  they  become  a  prey  to  cats  and  the  sport  of  high  winds. 
We  scarcely  know  a  hardier  kind  ;  certainly  there  is  none  more 
quaint  and  attractive  in  its  ways.  Fantails  as  we  now  breed  them 
in  England  are  of  two  kinds,  or  rather  of  two  styles — the  English 
and  the  Scotch.  The  fancier  may  smile  at  this  elementary  piece 
of  information,  but  we  here  wnte  for  novices  and  not  for  old 
hands  who  need  no  such  instruction.  This  diversity  of  ta^te  as 
to  what  a  Fantail  should  be  often  leads  to  troable  and  disappoint- 
ment when  not  properly  understood.  This  need  not  be,  for  the 
difference  between  the  two  styles  is  very  comprehensible  and  easily 
described.  The  first  point  thought  of  in  an  English  Fantail  is  its 
tail ;  the  first  in  a  Scotch  bird  its  ''carriage*'  as  it  is  called— i.f. 


the  bearing  of  the  bird,  and  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  throat 
intimately  connected  with  that  botring.  Trouble  arises  in  thia 
way  from  this  divergence  of  taste.  Often  a  young  fancier  has  a 
pair  of  birds  from  the  loft  of  an  admirer  of  one  style ;  after  a 
while  a  fresh  bird  is  required  to  mate  with  some  odd  one  ;  it  is 
procured  by  chance  from  another  loft,  and  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  older  tvpe.  The  inexperienced  breeder  is  much  disappointed 
and  thinks' it  altogether  a  bad  bird.  We  well  remember  a  case  in 
which  a  Scotch  cock  of  very  high  carriage  went  from  our  own 
aviary  to  recruit  a  nondescript  lot  of  Fantails,  chiefiv  of  English 
type.  We  were  at  once  told,  "  He  is  such  a  foolish  little  bird, 
always  twisting  about  and  cutting  antics  when  he  ought  to  be 
eating  or  attending  to  his  parentel  duties."  This  very  "  folly  " 
would  in  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur  be  a  high  merit. 

For  thwe  reasons  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  styles  should  be  carefully  explained.  The  young 
fancier  can  then  chooee  for  himself  which  he  prefers,  or  if  suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic  in  the  matter  he  can  in  time  try  to  produce  a 
strain  combining  to  some  extent  the  beauties  of  them  both.  This 
has  been  successfully  done  by  some  experienced  hands,  but  can 
only  be  attempted  by  such.  We  will  beg^n  with  the  English 
FantaiL  Tail,  as  we  have  said,  is  iu  first  point,  and  this  must  be 
both  large  and  flat.  The  pure  English  Fantail  is  rather  a  large 
Pigeon,  and  the  tail  feathers  of  a  good  specimen  are  very  broad 
and  lonff.  They  must  be  evenly  arranged,  not  in  bunches  here 
and  gaping  there,  but  each  fitting  nicely  over  the  edge  of  the  next, 
and  not  set  sideways.  One  of  the  greatest  points  in  the  shape  of 
the  tail  is  that  the  side  feathers  should  come  well  down,  and  so 
that  it  should  form  as  nearly  as  possible  a  perfect  circle,  looking 
from  behind  like  a  saucer  set  upright.  One  of  the  greatest  and 
commonest  faults  in  the  shape  of  the  tail  is  a  gap  in  the  centre,  or 
at  least  some  misformed  feauiers  there.  Such  a  blemish  is  sure  to 
be  hereditary,  and  birds  with  it  should  be  rejected  if  it  is  desired 
to  breed  a  really  handsome  strain. 

Such  should  be  the  shape  of  tail.  Its  carriage  is  of  equal  im- 
portance. In  a  perfect  English  Fantail  it  is  carried  perpendicu- 
larly, neither  inclining  backwards  nor  forwards.  Of  course  per- 
fection in  this  point,  as  in  most  of  others,  is  very  difficult  of 
attafnment ;  but  on  the  one  hand  we  much  dislike  to  see  a  tail 
tilted  over  the  back,  the  whole  balance  of  the  bird  is  then  spoilt, 
and  often  the  head  actually  comes  through  the  tail  and  is  seen 
behind  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well-balanced  bird  may  carry  its 
tail  so  far  back  that  it  looks  simply  like  a  funnel :  this  is  the  most 
common  fault,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  strain  with  pretension 
to  an  exhibition  standard.  As  to  the  number  of  principal  tail 
feathers,  this  point  matters  little  so  long  as  the  tail  is  well  shaped 
and  well  carried .  There  are  generally  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
six  in  the  best  birds,  at  times  forty,  but  when  they  are  so  numerous 
they  are  apt  to  lie  in  bunches.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  quality 
of  reathers  ;  some  are  much  stronger  than  others  and  less  fragile. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  advantage,  for  they  then  keep  their  beauty 
and  do  not  become  ragged  as  those  of  most  Fantails  do.  We  find 
the  English  type  of  birds  best  in  this  respect,  probably  because  it 
has  not  been  weakened  by  interbreeding  to  produce  smallness  of 
size.  Much  may  be  done  to  keep  tails  m  good  order  by  having 
all  nests  large  and  open,  and  removing  everything  against  which 
the  birds  are  likely  to  break  and  fray  them.  A  little  smoothing 
upwards  with  the  fingers  dipped  in  cold  water  will  help  to  put  a 
Fantail's  tail  in  order. 

The  head  of  a  Fantail  should  be  small,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
find  English  birds  so  elegant  in  this  respect  as  Scotch  birds ; 
the  neck  should  be  well  arohed  with  head  thrown  back  over  it,  so 
as  just  or  almost  to  touch  the  tail.  The  balance  of  the  bird  and 
its  whole  carriage  is  then  good.  A  tremulous  motion  in  the  throat 
completes  its  contonr  and  adds  much  to  its  beauty,  though  this  is 
seldom  seen  to  any  great  extent  in  English  birds.  The  back 
should  be  very  short,  in  fact  it  should  scarcely  be  seen,  and  any- 
thing approacliing  to  a  saddle  is  a  fault.  Formerly  a  breed,  we 
fancy  of  Indian  extraction,  were  in  vogue  with  lon^r  backs^  and 
it  was  a  joke  amongst  French  fanciers  that  an  English  Fantail  re- 
quired a  saddle  to  nde  it.  Such  a  bird  as  we  have  described  when 
playing  and  in  high  spirits  will  have  a  proud  and  mincing  gait, 
and  go  on  tiptoe.  We  will  attempt  in  another  article  to  describe 
the  Scotch  type,  and  to  give  some  general  hints  on  breeding 
Fantails.— C.  

* 

MILK  FOR  CHICKENS. 

I  SEE  your  excellent  correspondent  **  C,"  to  whom  all  amatenr 
poultry  fanciers  are  so  much  indebted  for  weekly  information  of 
the  most  reliable,  seasonable,  and  practical  kind,  mentions  milk 
as  a  good  fattening  agent  for  young  chickens,  at  page  448,  and 
states  that  his  birds  are  supplied  with  this  in  little  pans.  This 
plan  we  have  found  to  answer  very  well  when  the  chickens  are 
shut  up  in  a  confined  run  where  they  are  obliged  to  drink  what  is 
put  before  them ;  but  where  chickens  are  allowed  to  run  over 
acres  of  ground,  as  they  are  with  us  and  many  others,  the  milk 
may  stand  in  the  pans  all  day  without  one  of  them  hardly  ever 
touching  it,  as  they  go  and  drink  out  of  any  water  hole,  ditch,  or 
stream  most  convenient.    Besides,  in  hot  weather  milk  cannot  be 
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kept  long  in  tht»  pans  until  it  becomes  tainted,  and  then  it  is  the 
worst  drink  chickens  coald  take.  To  avoid  this  and  be  sure  that 
the  chickens  do  get  the  benefit  of  the  milk,  we  mix  up  the  first 
feed  of  meal  we  give  every  morning  with  milk  in  the  place  of 
water.  This  thej  take  with  a  relish  and  thrive  well  on  it.  as  in 
my  opinion  milk  is  good  for  jonng  chickens,  no  matter  what 
purpose  they  may  be  reared  for. — J.  Muir. 

VARIETIES. 

PoTATOBS  13?  Lincolnshire. — A  large  and  snccessful  grower 
informs  us  that  he  never  saw  the  Potato  helds  in  finer  condition 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  season  was  favourable  for  planting, 
and  has  since  been  equally  propitious  for  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
which  is  clean,  healthy,  and  regular — there  being  no  patches  and 
discoloration  that  were  so  frequent  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  Magnum  Bonum  and  Scotch  Champion 
varieties  have  been  largely  planted,  but  it  is  very  clear  by  the 
marked  dissimilarity  in  the  haulm  that  there  are  large  breadths 
of  a  spurious  variety  of  the  former,  which,  we  are  informed, 
originally  came  from  the  Continent.  The  tubers  of  both  are  the 
same  in  appearance ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their 
quality,  and  the  foliaefc  of  the  continental  form  is  more  acute 
toan  that  of  the  true  English  Magnum  Bonum.  Of  old  Potatoes 
now  sold  in  the  local  markets,  the  Scotch  Champion  we  are  told 
is  the  best  and  is  realising  the  highest  price. 

Poultry  at  Worcester.— We  learn  that  the  Sultan  cock 

that  secured  the  first  prize  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society's  Show  belongs  to  our  excellent  correspondent  Mr.  J. 
Muir,  The  Gardens,  Margam  Park,  Glamorganshire.  The  Saltan 
is  one  of  the  best  birds  of  his  kind.  He  was  first  at  Swindon,  at 
Newport,  and  Cardiff,  and  has  won  prizes  at  several  other  places. 
Mr.  Muir  has  about  one  hundred  fowls  all  show  birds,  and  has 
made  a  good  beginning  as  a  poultry  fancier,  for  since  he  com- 
menced exhibiting  last  autumn  has  obtained  thirteen  prize  cards 
for  Sultans  and  Scotch  Greys,  of  which  he  has  fine  stocks. 

-^  British  Bee-keepers'  Association. — At  the  last  Com- 
mittee meeting  of  this  Association,  present,  Mr.  Cowan  in  the 
chair,  Rev.  E.  Bartrum,  Messrs.  Abbott JUheshire,  Glennie,  Hooker, 
Hunter,  and  Jackson,  and  Rev.  H.  R.  reel,  Hon.  Sec.  After  the 
usual  routine  business  had  been  transacted,  the  "  Handbook  for 
Cottagers "  was  read.  The  work  was  subsequently  referred  to  a 
Sub-Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cheshire,  Cowan,  and 
Hooker,  who  were  requested  to  present  it  in  slip  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  diagrams  were  reported  as  approaching  completion. 
Mr.  Jackson  presented  a  queen  from  Cyprus  to  the  Association. 

The  Meteorological  Society. — The  last  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Wednesday 
the  16th  inst.  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  F.R.S  ,  President,  in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  papers  read 
was  one  on  "Ozone  in  Nature,  its  Relations,  Sources,  and  In- 
fluences, Ac,  from  fifteen  years'  observations  ashore  and  afioat 
under  all  conditions  of  climate,"  by  J.  Mulvanj,  M.D.,  R,N.  The 
meteorological  elements  with  wmch  ozone  is  most  intimately 
associated  are  such  as  occasion  hi|^h  vapour  tension  and  a  high 
degree  of  saturation  j  therefore  it  is  promoted  by  wind  passing 
over  a  large  aqueous  expanse  and  by  heat,  producing  rapid  evapor- 
ation. Hence  heat  if  humid  is  no  bar  to  atmospheric  ozonisation, 
but  no  definite  relation  exists  in  the  atmosphere  between  heat 
per  te  and  ozone.  Its  relation  to  humidity  is  more  definite  and 
direct,  but  subject  to  many  exceptions.  In  conse(|[uence  of  this 
relation  it  most  abounds  where  its  chemical  qualities  render  it 
most  useful.  It  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  upper  strata,  and  to 
be  carried  downwards  by  raindrops,  whose  office  is  vehicular.  The 
spherules  of  water  which  constitute  clouds,  and  have  their  origin 
in  radiation  and  condensation,  have  a  similar  office.  Ozone  does 
not  appear  to  diffuse  readily  downwards,  so  that  when  the  lower 
strata  are  robbed  of  ozone  by  jungle,  d^c,  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  ozonic  condition  close  to  and  at  170  feet  above  the  surface 
may  exist.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  no  disease  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  ozone  as  met  with  in  the  atmosphere. 


position.     An  attempt  was  made  to  raise  and  straighten  them. 
It  was  a  failure  ;  they  would  and  did  curve,  bend,  and  sag. 
Evidently  the  artificial  foundations  used  here  are  either  in  mako 
or  materials  defective.    Possibly  they  may  answer  if  used  in 
narrow  strips  or  very  small  pieces.     Natural  comb  used  in  an 
artificial  way  never  yields  like  them,  however  large  the  pieces 
ms^  be  that  are  used  in  supering.    Of  course  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  natural  white  comb  enough  in  an  apiary  of 
extensive  supering.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Cheshire  or  some 
other  ingenious  apiarian  will  yet  invent  a  way  of  strengthening 
artificial  comb  foundations  without  using  fibre  of  any  kind,  for 
the  use  of  fibre  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  toil  and  trouble  to 
both  bees  and  bee-masters,  and  the  laceration  of  combs  in  removing 
threads  from  them  is  unavoidable.     Something  else  better  than 
threads  will  yet  be  sought.    We  now  put  this  question  :  What 
makes  the  artificial  comb  foundations  bend,  sag,  and  topple  over 
by  their  own  weight  ?    If  they  are  made  oi^  pure  wax,  and  made 
with  thicker  walls  than  natural  combs,  why  do  thay  fall  out  of 
position  without  being  propped  ?    This  question  is  put  for  others 
to  answer,  and  as  it  is  important  I  hope  some  of  our  clever  men 
will  give  it  full  consideraton.    If  artificial  comb  foundations  can 
be  made  to  stand  like  natural  comb  they  will  be  extensively  used, 
and  found  of  great  service  in  an  apiary.    The  hive  on  which  my 
super  was  placed  was  near  the  swarming  point  at  the  time  of 
supering.    To  prevent  the  loss  of  a  swarm  I  cut  a  wing  from  the 
queen  of  the  hive.    The  bees  swarmed,  and  the  queen  on  falling 
over  the  flight  board  was  picked  up  and  put  under  a  glass.    The 
swarm  alighted  on  an  apple  tree,  and  returned  to  the  hive  in 
about  fifteen  minutes.    The  queen  was  given  to  the  Mve ;  in 
about  two  hours  it  swarmed  again.    This  time  the  swarm  waa 
hived,  and  received  the  queen,  which  foil  a  second  time  over  the 
flight  board.    The  super  was  removed  from  the  stock  hive,  and  so 
things  remain. — A.  Pettigrew. 


ARTIFICIAL  COMB  FOUNDATIONS. 

Last  year  I  bought  10  lbs.  of  these  for  supering  purposes, 
which,  owing  to  the  rainy'teeason,  were  not  needed  or  tried  at  all. 
They  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  last  week  some  pieces  of 
them  were  put  into  a  shallow  box  with  a  glass  window,  which  was 
placed  on  top  of  a  hive  nearly  ready  for  swarming.  The  pieces 
were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  that  the  bees  would 
enter  at  once  to  commence  work.  They  did  so,  in  a  few  minutes 
fastened  the  guide  combs  to  the  bottom  and  began  to  build  on 
them  and  upwards.  "Well,"  said  I.  "here  ia  evidence  of  the 
value  of  artificial  comb  foundations."  The  bees  kept  at  their 
work,  and  the  combs  gradually  rose  till  their  tops  nearly  reached 
their  lids,  when  they  began  to  bend  and  fall  over  against  one 
another,  'they  bent  most  in  the  centre  of  the  super,  where  the 
beat  was  greatest.  Some  of  the  pieces,  after  the  cells  had  been 
elongated  and  psurtially  filled  with  honey,  bent  into  a  horizontal 
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Dorkings  diseased  (C.  B.).—All  tbe  fowls  wasting  away  should  be 
separated  from  the  others.  They  should  bo  treated  with  a  copious  dose  (at 
Iea<;t  a  tablespoonful)  of  castor  oil,  then  fed  on  bread  aud  ale,  bread  and 
milk,  and  have  no  drink  but  camphor  julep.  Separate  them  entirely  from 
the  hens  and  pullets.    Give  them  mutton  aud  meat  scraps  chopped  fine. 

Examining  Hives  (S.  ir.).— It  is  not  injurious  to  examine  your  bees 
occasionally,  or  even  frequeutly,  if  proper  times  be  chosen.  If  the  thermo- 
meter stands  above  50°  in  the  shade  bees  will  not  be  chilled.  During  rain 
and  wind  of  coarse  all  disturbance  which  would  expose  the  busy  throng* 
must  be  avoiderl.  While  supers  are  over  the  hive  never  needlessly 'interropt 
the  work,  the  advantage  of  which  is  to  be  your  own. 

Foul  Brood  (,S.  TT.).— The  whole  qu&stion  of  foul  brood  was  exbanstively 
treated  by  Mr.  Cheshire  in  our  issues  of  June  26th,  October  3nd,  and  October 
9th,  1879,  and  to  these  we  must  refer  you,  only  adding  that  foul  brood  is 
caused  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus  in  the  body  of  the  bee  larvw,  by  which 
they  are  killed  and  reduced  to  putrescence,  after  which  they  become  centres 
for  spreading  the  malady.  S&licyliu  acid  is  the  best  known  remedy,  and  that 
this  can  be  applied  in  solution  or  in  a  condition  of  vapour. 
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REMARKS. 

13th.— Very  bright,  warm,  calm  day. 

14th.— Dull,  hazy  morning,  lieavy  shower  from  2.88  to  8.8  P  JC. ;  two-tentba 

of  an  inch  of  rain  tell  in  ten  minutes  ;  rain  again  in  evening. 
16th.— Dull,  cool,  sunless  day  ;  rain  from  4.30  P.M.  and  in  evening. 
16th.— Dull  and  cloudy  throughont  with  some  rain,  fair  between  noon  and 

8  P.M.,  rainy  afterwards.  "C 

17th.— Very  close  aud  dull  with  slight  rain  before  no<»i#  latter  part  of  ih» 

day  much  finer. 
18th.— Fine,  bright,  sunny  day. 
19th.— Fine  very  early,  afterwards  close  and  damp  with  some  rain ;  rerj  fine 

and  bright  after  9  P.M. 
Much  warmer  week,  temperature  near  the  avenge  and  rainfall  atKrre  It. — 

a.  J.  6TMON8.  

COTBNT  OABDEN  MARKET.-JUNB  98. 

OUR  market  is  well  supplied  with  aU  classes  of  fruits  and  vegetaMesJItte 
latter  being  with  difflculty  cleared.  Strawberries  are  now  reaohing  na  in 
large  supines,  and  prices  are  con8ide.-abl7  reduced.    BuBinoss  quiet. 
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